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Ave  Maria. 


From  the  Spanish  of  SeHor  M.  Llorente  V.,  by 
Harriet  M.  Skidmore  ("Marz'g"). 

HAIL,  O  Virgin  !  full  of  grace! 
Sinless  bloom  of  sinful  race ! 
Favored  one!  fore'er  with  thee 
He  who  formed  thee  deigned  to  be. 
Hail,  amid  all  women  blest ! 
Clasping  to  thy  spotless  breast 
Him  who,  as  thine  Infant,  came 
Sin-bound  captives  to  reclaim. 

Holy  Mother  of  our  God ! 
By  thy  pleading  stay  the  rod 
Of  His  justice,  lest  it  smite 
Us,  transgressors  in  His  sight. 
By  thy  pleading  help  us  now, 
While  in  penitence  we  bow ; 
And  O  aid  us  by  its  power 
E'en  in  death's  relentless  hour ! 


The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  under  the  Title 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Pa- 
troness of  the  United  States.* 


BY    THE    RT.   REV.    BISHOP    CHATARD. 

|N  the  ages  of  faith,  when  men  fought 
and  died  for  their  belief,  shedding 
around  their  race  a  supernatural 
halo  from  noble  and  brilliant  deeds  done  to 
roll  back  the  flood  of  Mahometan  invasion, 
and  rescue  from  desecration  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre of  our  Lord,  it  was  a  pious  custom  to 

*  A  sermon  preached  during  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore,     From  the  author's  MS. 


invoke  the  patronage  of  God's  saints,  and  to 
fight  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  their 
names.  The  gallant  hosts  of  France  invoked 
St.  Denis ;  the  chivalrous  knights  of  Spain 
called  upon  St.  James ;  the  fleets  and  soldiers 
of  Venice  fought  under  the  banner  of  St. 
Mark ;  while  the  cry  of  St.  George  for  Eng- 
land animated  the  brave  warriors  of  the  Isle 
of  Saints. 

It  was  a  wholesome  and  noble  idea,  besides 
being  one  intensely  Christian.  The  world 
has  changed  much  since  then.  The  coins 
of  some  once  truly  Catholic  peoples  still  are- 
found,  now  and  then,  with  an  image  or  in- 
scription that  recalls  the  memory  of  the  cus- 
tom ;  but  it  is  not  the  fashion  nowadays  for 
nations  to  stand  before  the  world  as  clients 
of  any  saint.  How  could  this  be  expected 
when  the  tendency  is  to  set  aside  the  God  of 
Sanctity  Himself?  So  far  from  invoking  the 
saints,  the  world  of  to-day,  if  it  do  no  more, 
smiles  at  what  it  calls  the  poetic  credulity 
of  the  past,  and  scoffs  at  any  attempt  to  revive 
what  it  has  concluded  to  look  on  as  anti- 
quated and  superstitious. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  demonstrate  at 
length  the  correctness  of  the  practice  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  faith,  in  their  veneration  of 
the  saints  and  in  their  devotion  to  them.  But 
I  can  not,  in  passing,  withhold  saying  a  word 
on  the  subject.  Consult  the  records  of  the 
i  human  race,  and  everywhere  you  will  find  a 
tendency  to  honor  heroes,  to  deify  them,  and 
to  believe  in  their  protection.  Call  it  what 
you  will,  it  is  there,  and  an  evidence  of  a  uni- 
versal inclination  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
where  such  universal  disposition  exists,  the 
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germ  of  it  comes  from  the  Creator  of  nature 
Himself.  It  rests,  therefore,  on  a  truth — the 
truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of 
the  power  of  the  good  with  God ;  and  this 
truth  the  revealed  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
vindicated  most  splendidly.  The  teaching, 
therefore,  of  revelation  came  to  direct  and 
exalt  this  natural  tendency,  and  rendered  it  a 
most  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  in  the 
social  life  of  nations.  In  doing  this,  God's 
Church  had  to  battle,  even  as  now,  with  the 
inborn  superstition  of  the  human  race;  a 
superstition  which  has  its  reason  of  being  in 
facts  that  convince  men  of  the  existence  of 
agencies  above  nature,  and  which,  more  or 
less,  always  shows  itself  just  as  it  does  now, 
in  the  consultation  of  departed  spirits,  and 
in  seeking  from  creatures  of  another  order 
knowledge  and  power  men  can  not  otherwise 
acquire.  Witness  the  result  in  the  number  of 
unfortunate  occurrences  of  mental  perversion, 
of  insanity,  and  of  death  even,  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  daily  press. 

The  Church  of  God,  which  is  given  us  as 
"  a  light  in  a  dark  place,"  *  to  use  the  expres- 
sive phrase  of  the  great  Apostle,  separates 
the  truth  from  the  falsehood,  the  fact  from 
the  superstition.  She  points  to  the  passages 
of  Holy  Writ  where  the  intercessory  power 
of  the  angels  is  affirmed ;  where  holy  men 
are  shown  "  to  pray  much  for  the  people  " ;  f 
and  where  supernatural  aid  was  vouchsafed 
the  hosts  who  fought  for  the  true  God.  She 
bids  us  look  to  those  remains  of  antiquity 
which  have  been  providentially  preserved,  to 
let  us  see  what  was  the  belief  and  practice  of 
those  centuries  which  even  the  most  violent 
of  her  opponents  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
as  pure  in  faith.  In  the  subterranean  crypts 
of  the  Roman  Campagna  she  has  found  treas- 
ures of  antiquity,  and  these  demonstrate  the 
honor  in  which  the  early  Christians  held 
God's  saints :  how  they  invoked  them,  asked 
their  help.  The  eloquent  appeals  of  those 
who  chose  to  be  laid  to  rest  near  the  martyrs, 
as  we  read  them  on  their  tablets ;  the  pray- 
ers to  St.  Petronilla,  to  St.  Januarius,  and  to 
others ;  the  prayers  of  fathers  and  of  mothers, 


*  II  Peter,  i,  19. 


f  II  Mace.,  xv,  14. 


of  brothers  and  of  sisters  to  their  dear  de- 
parted, "because  they  know  they  are  in 
Christ,"  awaken  not  alone  the  sense  of  faith 
in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  but  stir  in  the  heart  the  wellspring  of 
those  high  and  beautiful  feelings  of  Christian 
love  which  ennoble  the  soul,  and  raise  it  up 
to  follow  after  that  which  is  lofty,  holy,  and 
sublime. 

Of  all  the  saints  in  whom  God  has  mani- 
fested the  wonders  of  His  power  and  of  His 
grace,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  greatest  is 
she  whom  He  chose  to  be  the  Mother  of  His 
Divine  Son,  and  adorned  with  all  the  beauti- 
ful prerogatives  that  befit  her  unspeakably 
exalted  dignity — the  ever- Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  It  was  a  signally  fortunate  circumstance 
that  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  Council*  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  act  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
Pius  IX,  of  holy  memory,  she  was  named  to 
be  the  Patroness  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  think,  dearly  beloved  brethren, 
you  will  agree  with  me  when  you  will  have 
heard  the  reasons  on  which  I  base  the  asser- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  consider  what 
is  meant  by  the  custom  of  having  a  patron 
for  a  nation,  a  church,  a  diocese,  or  even  a 
parish.  It  is  not  merely  to  have  a  name,  not 
merely  to  have  a  special  feast,  to  have  an 
advocate  to  look  to  in  time  of  need.  More 
properly,  it  is  to  have  a  bright  and  beautiful 
example  of  Christian  virtue;  a  hero  who, 
though  in  all  like  unto  ourselves,  met  and 
overcame  the  same  obstacles,  the  same  dan- 
gers, the  same  opposition  we  find  in  our  daily 
life,  and  before  which  we  so  often  fall.  The 
life  of  every  saint  is  a  gift  God  makes  to  the 
world,  to  draw  men  to  Him,  and  stimulate 
them  to  ways  Jof  virtue.  We  in  America,  be- 
ing young  as  a  people,  with  institutions  cer- 
tainly not  perfect  in  every  respect,  but  which 
are  so  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
best  qualities  of  men  in  every  position ;  where 
human  nature,  under  the  healthy  influence  of 
true  freedom,  is  full  of  promise,  which  we 
pray  may,  under  the  fostering  care  of  God 

*  VI  Prov. 
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and  His  Church,  be  realized,  in  its  budding 
forth  and  bearing  flowers  and  fruits  accepta- 
ble to  God ; — we,  I  say,  may  be  pardoned  for 
looking  on  ourselves  as  a  providential  peo- 
ple of  the  foremost,  destined  to  show,  as 
none  other  has  done,  what  Christian  civil- 
ization and  Christian  liberty  can  do  with 
man.  To  effect  this,  however,  a  high  ideal 
must  be  reached;  and  the  ideal  of  the 
highest  life  of  virtue  we  have  in  her  to  whom 
we  are  bid  direct  our  eyes  as  to  our  model 
and  Patroness — in  Mary  Immaculate,  Mother 
of  God.  4 

All  Christian  antiquity  unites  in  extolling 
the  Bleised  Virgin  as  the  perfect  realization  of 
all  beautiful  virtue.  An  old  work  of  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Coptic  Christians  salutes  Mary  in 
these  words,  than  which  nothing  can  more 
fully  speak  her  excellence :  "  Hail,  glory  of 
the  angels !  Hail,  thou  chosen  above  the 
hosts  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  above  the  very 
Cherubim."  *  An  old  Father  of  the  Church, 
Petrus  Cellensis,  writes  (Lib.  ix,  Epist.  9) : 
"  Every  privilege  is  to  be  granted  the  Blessed 
Virgin  which  it  is  not  proven  was  positively 
and  efficaciously  denied  her ;  and  every  pre- 
sumed assertion  of  excellence  is  to  be  held 
as  good,  unless  the  contrary  be  proven."  The 
greatest  of  theologians,  known  as  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  approves  this 
rule,  and  says :  "  It  is  by  all  means  to  be  be- 
lieved that  every  gift  was  bestowed  on  Mary 
that  could  have  been  conferred."  f  Therefore 
we  can  never  imagine  anything  too  good  or 
too  holy  in  the  Immaculate  Virgin. 

Is  it  not  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  such 
a  model  should  in  a  special  way  be  placed 
before  our  growing  people,  to  make  them 
aim  at  something  of  the  perfection  we  see  in 
Mary?  In  fact,  as  man  comes  from  the  hand 
of  God,  and  as  his  ultimate  perfection  consists 
in  attaining  the  end  for  which  God  has  made 
him — the  possession  of  Truth  Itself  and  of  the 
Sovereign  Good,  which  is  God — it  follows 
that  man's  highest  development  is  insepara- 
bly bound  up  with  his  advancement  in  moral 
excellence.  The  proposition  is  self-evident; 

*  Passaglia,  Z?e  Int.  Concept,  t.  Hi,  p.  1158. 
f  3  Sent.  dist.  2,  q.  I,  art.  i,  v.  Mazzella,  £>e  Deo 
Creante, 


for  moral  excellence  is  the  observance  of  the 
natural  law,  the  law  of  conscience,  which  rec- 
ognizes God  and  obeys  His  precepts.  The 
sanction  of  that  law  is  ignorance  and  the 
slavery  of  passion.  The  observance  of  it 
brings  as  its  result  and  reward  the  elevation 
and  development  of  the  mind,  and  manly  self- 
control,  which  enables  us  to  coerce  any  inclin- 
ation hostile  to  the  development  of  the  mind 
and  the  rectitude  of  the  heart ;  while  it  aids 
us  to  select  and  use  those  means  which  are 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  an  intellectual 
and  moral  perfection.  Even  the  pagans  saw 
this,  and  appreciated  it.  Seneca,  in  his  book 
of  Controversies,  recommends  to  studious 
youth  a  moral  life,  and  goes  on  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  intellect  as  luxury 
or  vice.  Cicero,  in  his  work  on  the  Republic, 
speaks  in  praise  of  the  deeply  laid  foundation 
of  modest  reserve  in  the  youthful  heart.  Be- 
fore these,  the  great  Aristotle  developed  the 
same  idea.  (Caprara,  Desertatio  ad  Legem 
Codicis  de  Professoribus.) 

These  heathen  writers,  by  the  light  of  mere 
natural  wisdom,  understood  the  value  of  a  life 
of  virtue  as  a  requisite  for  the  attainment  ot 
the  culture  man  can  acquire.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  reason,  then,  that  we  should  hail  most 
thankfully  the  presentation  to  us  as  a  National 
Patroness  and  model  one  who  is  the  glory  of 
the  moral  order ;  for  in  imitating  her  we  do 
that  which  is  most  conducive  to  individual 
progress  of  mind  and  heart;  and  that  progress 
requires  as  a  condition  the  imitation  of  the 
resplendent  virtue  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin 
Mary. 

But  not  only  to  the  individual  is  the  pat- 
ronage of  this  great  type  of  moral  worth  use- 
ful ;  it  is  especially  so  to  our  people,  in  a  social 
sense.  On  the  excellence  of  womanhood  un- 
doubtedly rest  the  good  and  stability  of  so- 
ciety. As  long  as  the  woman  is  good,  just  so 
long  will  morality  hold  its  sway  undisputed. 
Let  woman  become  corrupt,  and  the  social 
fabric,  too,  becomes  rotten  to  the  core.  For 
it  is  on  woman  that  the  education  of  man 
depends.  The  lips  of  the  mother  are  the  first 
to  teach  the  child  the  lessons  that  are  to 
guide  its  steps  in  life,  and  those  lessons  are 
the  most  deeply  impressed  on  a  man's  mind. 
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and  the  most  influential  in  their  bearing  on 
his  after-life.  Who  of  us  does  not  recall,  with 
fond  affection  and  with  filial  reverence,  the 
admonitions  we  received  from  her  whom  we 
loved  to  address  with  the  beautiful  name  of 
Mother?  who  of  us  but  must  recall  the  many 
times  her  words  have  returned  to  chide  or 
encourage  us  in  our  journey  through  life? 
How  many  of  us  must  attribute  our  success 
in  life  to  the  wise  and  loving  counsels  we  had 
from  her?  I  remember  reading  the  words 
of  a  gifted  and  exemplary  Cardinal  of  Holy 
Church,  his  Eminence  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  spoken  on  two  occasions  of  so- 
lemnity, at  an  interval  of  some  eight  or  ten 
years.  He  was  preaching  at  the  obsequies  of 
those  two  most  estimable  prelates,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Goss,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Vaughn,  of  Plymouth.  He  wove  the 
panegyric  of  their  virtues  and  good  works, 
and  gave  his  audience  the  source  whence  they 
came:  "It  was,"  he  exclaimed,  "because  he 
had  a  good  mother!" 

Since  such  is  the  undoubted  and  acknowl- 
edged influence  of  a  mother  on  her  children, 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  correct 
moral  training  of  woman  can  not  be  exagger- 
ated. Any  influence  that  can  be  brought  to 
further  so  desirable  an  end  is  a  great  boon  to 
society.  If  we  needed  anything  to  convince 
us  of  this  it  would  be  to  see  how  all  the  false 
systems  of  worship  of  past  and  present  times, 
and  how  the  secret  societies  of  to- day  in  Eu- 
rope, have  labored  and  do  labor  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  female  mind,  and  hold  up  as  a 
model  to  the  young  some  one  of  whom  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  can  not  approve. 
Simon  Magus  had  as  his  aid  in  disseminating 
his  anti- Christian  teaching  her  whom  he 
styled  the  wisdom  of  the  divinity.  Mahomet 
degraded  woman  while  wielding  the  terrible 
power  that  came  from  her  degradation.  Luther 
overthrew  the  beautiful  type  of  the  Christian 
virgin,  and  gave  his  following  as  a  model 
an  apostate  nun  whom  he  chose  as  his  com- 
panion. Henry  VIII,  like  him,  trod  under 
foot  every  precept  of  the  Inspired  Word,  and, 
by  his  licentious  example  destroyed  the  ven- 
eration in  which  holy  purity  had  been? held 
in  England.  Heresy  and  treason  to  God's 


Church  thus  show  an  instinctive  horror  ot 
holy  virginity,  and  too  often  set  up  idols  of 
abomination  for  the  worship  of  youth,  with 
the  most  fatal  result  to  society.  And  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  as  only  the  grace  of 
God  can  make  man  curb  his  strong  passions, 
so  the  act  of  casting  off  relations  with  God's 
Church,  the  only  source  of  grace,  loosens  the 
reins  of  those  passions,  and  man  is  carried 
on  irresistibly  to  spiritual  destruction. 

How  different  and  consoling  the  effect  of 
holding  to  that  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints !  And  how  the  heart  warms  with  grati- 
tude to  God  that  He  should  have  given  us 
the  fruit  of  His  work  in  the  world,  the  spot- 
less example  of  Mary,  to  teach  us  how  to  live, 
and  so  correct  the  evil  tendency  of  corrupt 
nature !  In  her  the  Church  presents  us  the 
type  of  the  maiden  pure  and  undefiled;  of 
the  spouse  faithful,  humble,  and  obedient;  of 
the  mother  loving,  solicitous,  strong,  and  full 
of  sublime  virtue.  Oh !  how  this  day  of  ours 
needs  the  teaching  of  this  varied  and  ex- 
haustive example  suiting  every  condition  of 
womanhood !  What  a  blessing  to  our  young 
Christian  maidens  that  they  should  have  their 
eyes  directed  always  to  that  greatest  of  creat- 
ures, Mary  Immaculate !  What  a  benefactress 
to  our  whole  people  does  not  the  Church 
show  herself  to  be  in  insisting  on  the  develop- 
ment of  that  education  which  places  Mary  in 
the  school-room  as  the  guardian  of  innocence 
and  as  the  model  of  life!  How  the  perfume 
of  Mary's  virtues  lingers  in  the  memory  of 
the  Catholic  child  on  whom,  in  her  studies, 
the  loving  eyes  of  her  Blessed  Mother  looked 
down  from  the  picture  on  the  wall,  rude  it 
may  be,  but  like  a  pre- Raphael ite,  though  in- 
exact in  detail,  possessing  a  soul  that  spoke 
to  hers! 

The  life  of  Mary  enters  in  this  manner  into 
every  circumstance  of  woman's  daily  life.  As 
a  child,  she  teaches  by  her  example  obedi- 
ence, industry,  prayer;  as  a  maiden,  modesty, 
purity,  humility ;  as  a  wife,  obedience  to  her 
husband,  patience,  attention  to  the  duties  of 
her  household,  and  of  hospitality ;  as  a  mother, 
we  see  in  her  every  virtue  that  makes  a 
mother  worthy  of  admiration ;  for  she  devotes 
herself  without  reserve  to  the  welfare  of  her 
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offspring,  suffering  every  hardship  for  His 
sake,  and  even  sharing  in  His  ignominy  as 
He  hangs  on  a  gibbet.  Let  Christian  moth- 
ers learn  from  her  to  love  their  children,  and 
not  seek  to  avoid  the  cares  of  motherhood, 
or  throw  their  burden  of  duty  on  strangers. 
Let  them  recognize  that  theirs  is  a  most 
sacred  obligation :  to  watch  over  .the  budding 
mind  of  the  child,  to  see  that  in  its  soul  no 
seeds  of  evil  shall  fall,  and  no  weed  of  vice 
spring  up  through  their  carelessness.  For 
no  one  so  represents  the  authority  and  the 
love  of  God  for  His  creature  as  a  mother,  to 
whom  God  has  given  that  love  of  her  child 
in  order  that  she  may  preserve  it  for  Himself. 
No  Rachel  mourns  her  lost  ones  as  the 
Heart  of  God  weeps  over  the  child  that  has 
strayed  away;  and  of  a  mother  will  He  de- 
mand a  strict  account. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Epiphany.— The  Gentile  Christmas. 


"C  PIPHANY  is  not  inaptly  called  the  Christ- 
J_y  mas  of  the  Gentiles ;  for,  inasmuch  as 
on  this  day  Christ  manifested  Himself  to  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East  (who  were  Gentiles), 
it  may  well  be  said,  "This  day  is  a  Saviour 
born  unto  us."  In  the  Mass  of  to-day  the 
Church  commemorates  the  Adoration  of  the 
Wise  Men ;  but  in  the  Office  of  the  Breviary 
she  celebrates  with  poetic  jubilation  three 
great  manifestations  of  the  Man-God,  and 
these  are  intimated  in  that  beautiful  hymn  in 
the  First  Vespers  (the  Vespers  of  the  Vigil) 
of  the  Feast : 

"Crudelis  H  erodes,  Deum 
Regem  venire  quid  times?"  etc. 

Caswall,  in  his  "  Lyra  Catholica,"  thus  ren- 
ders the  hymn,  which  it  is  well  to  quote  entire : 

i. 
O  cruel  Herod !  why  thus  fear 

Thy  King  and  God,  who  comes  below  ? 
No  earthly  crown  conies  He  to  take, 
Who  heavenly  kingdoms  doth  bestow. 

II. 
The  wiser  Magi  see  the  Star, 

And  follow  as  it  leads  before ; 
By  its  pure  ray  they  seek  the  Light, 
And  with  their  gifts  that  Light  adore. 


in. 


Behold  at  length  the  heavenly  Lamb 
Baptized  in  Jordan's  sacred  flood; 

There  consecrating  by  His  touch 
Water  to  cleanse  us  in  His  Blood. 

IV. 

But  Cana  saw  her  glorious  Lord 

Begin  His  miracles  divine ; 
When  water  reddening  at  His  word 

Flow'd  forth,  obedient,  in  wine. 

v. 
To  Thee,  O  Jesus,  who  Thyself 

Hast  to  the  Gentile  world  display 'd, 
Praise,  with  the  Father  evermore, 

And  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  paid. 

The  first  stanza  of  this  hymn  refers  to  Her- 
od's jealousy  of  the  Royal  Child  of  Peace, — 
that  jealousy  which  finally  expended  itself  in . 
the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  whom  the 
Church  in  her  Office  hails  as  Flores  martyrum 
— "  Flowers  of  martyrdom."  The  second 
stanza  tells  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Wise  Men 
to  Bethlehem,  stella  duce  (led  by  a  star),  and  of 
their  adoration  of  the  Lord.  The  third  alludes 
to  Christ's  Baptism  by  John  the  Baptist;  and 
the  fourth,  His  first  miracle  (wrought,  be  it 
remarked,  at  the  instance  of  His  Blessed 
Mother),  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana, — the 
initial  act  of  His  public  life. 

It  will  suffice  for  this  nonce  to  propose  a 
few  interesting  considerations  affecting  Epiph- 
any proper.  That  the  Wise  Men  came  from 
the  far  East  to  adore  the  new-born  Saviour 
is  a  historic  fact.  St.  Matthew  narrates  it  with 
apostolic  simplicity.  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  in 
his  monumental  work  "  De  Festis,"  devotes  a 
paragraph  to  the  nature  of  the  star  which  led 
the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem. 
Some  Scriptural  commentators  held  that  it 
was  a  new  planet,  created  by  supernal  power 
for  that  occasion  and  purpose;  others,  that 
an  angel  assumed  the  form  of  a  star;  others, 
again,  that  it  was  only  a  phenomenal  light  in 
mid-air;  while  some  maintained  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  meteoric  light  which  moved  before  the 
pilgrims,  not  unlike  the  fiery  column  which 
guided  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
wilderness.  St.  Thomas  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  a  new  star,  then  created,  which  moved, 
not  through  the  planetary  system,  but  in  the 
lower  atmosphere,  at  the  will  of  the  Almighty. 
The  question  is  not,  of  course,  a  matter  of  faith. 
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St.  Matthew,  in  his  narrative,  says  nothing 
of  the  number  of  Wise  Men;  simply,  "Be- 
hold, Wise  Men  came  from  the  East  to  Jeru- 
salem." But  St.  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  Sermon 
on  the  Epiphany  (cap.  i),  gives  the  number 
as  three.  Tribus  igitur  Magis  in  regione  Ori- 
entis  Stella  novce  claritatis  apparuit, — "There- 
fore the  Star  of  new  light  appeared  to  three 
Magi  in  the  land  of  the  East."  To  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Leo  may  be  added  that  of  St. 
Maximus,  Bishop  of  Turin,  who  in  one  of  his 
homilies  says  :  Bene,  charissimi,  in  uno  itinere 
tres  simul  adoraturi  veniunt  Magi,  quia  in  uno 
Christo  Jesu,  qui  omnium  crtdentium  via  est, 
inseparata  ab  eis  erat  Trinitas  adoranda, — 
"Well,  then,  dearly  beloved,  on  one  journey 
come  together  three  Magi  to  adore;  because 
in  one  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  Way  of  all 
believers,  the  Trinity  inseparate  was  to  be 
adored  by  them."  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
supports  the  ternary  number. 

As  to  the  names  of  the  Wise  Men,  they 
rest  upon  the  sole  and  only  authority  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  beneath 
whose  vaulted  roof  their  remains  await  resur- 
rection. Tillemont  (Not.  12,  in  "Vita  Jesu 
Christi,")  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  question 
of  their  names  began  to  be  agitated  only  in 
the  1 2th  century.  Baronius  says  nothing  of 
them  in  his  Annals.  The  Bollandists  (torn,  i, 
mense  Maii,  p.  7)  write :  "  No  writer,  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  is  cited  through  so  many 
centuries  down  to  the  time  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  who  used  the  names  now  published." 
They  quote  the  pious  tradition  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne  as  giving  the  Wise  Men  the 
names  of  Melchior,  Balthassar,  and  Caspar ; 
furthermore,  that  their  bodies  were  first 
brought  to  Constantinople,  carried  thence  to 
Milan  by  the  Bishop  Eustorgius,  where  he 
built  a  basilica  for  their  reception,  and  where 
they  were  venerated  for  six  hundred  and  sev- 
enty years.  Finally,  they  were  removed  under 
Frederic  ^nobardus,  and  brought  to  Cologne 
by  Bishop  Reinuldus. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  the  quality,  or  state  and  condi- 
tion of  life,  of  the  Wise  Men.  First,  what  idea 
did  St.  Matthew  wish  to  convey  under  the 
name  of  Magi,  or  Wise  Men  ?  Second,  were 


they  kings  ?  and  if  such,  were  they  really 
dynastic  kings  ?  Some  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Magi  professed 
judiciary  astrology;  others,  that  they  affected 
natural  magic.  The  more  probable  opinion 
is  that  they  were  astronomers ;  or,  as  Leo 
the  Great  says,  Gens  quce  spectandorum  syde- 
rum  arte  pollebat, — "People  who  possessed 
the  art  of  examining  the  stars  " ; — men,  to  wit, 
of  great  science,  worshippers  of  the  true  God, 
who,  like  Job  and  his  friends,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  written  law  and  of  the  Jewish 
rites,  yet  adored  God  as  the  Arbiter  of  all 
things ;  and  they  awaited  His  coming  as  the 
Ruler  of  the  world,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion of  Balaam. 

Regarding  the  royal  dignity  of  the  Wise 
Men,  many  eminent  theologians  and  com- 
mentators refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  for  the 
reason  that  St.  Matthew  in  his  Gospel,  and 
the  Fathers,  his  commentators,  say  nothing 
about  it.  They  add,  moreover,  that  Herod's 
reception  of  the  Magi  was  not  of  the  kind 
due  to  royalty ;  and  besides  that  a  king  so 
jealous  as  he  of  his  royal  prerogative  would 
not  permit  three  strange  kings  to  enter  his 
dominion.  However,  whether  they  were 
kings  or  not  is  not  an  article  of  faith,  nor  does 
the  circumstance  affect  in  any  way  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Another  ob- 
servation. Many  of  those — among  whom 
Baronius — who  hold  that  they  were  kings, 
use  the  word  "  king"  in  a  wide  sense.  Baro- 
nius says :  "  We  said,  therefore,  that  these 
were  kings,  using  the  style  of  the  Scripture, 
which  gave  the  name  of '  king '  to  the  master 
of  any  town,  as  is  the  case  with  the  five  kings 
whom  Abraham  with  his  armed  servants 
vanquished." 

But  Benedict  XIV  does  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert that  they  were  kings  in  the  strict  sense, 
and  he  quotes  Tertullian  as  writing  that 
nearly  all  the  Magi  in  the  East  were  kings. 
Baronius  himself  admits  this  on  the  authority 
of  Pliny;  and  Philo  Juvencus,  a  poet  of  the 
fourth  century,  gives  the  Magi  the  titles 
Primores,  Proceres, — "  Noblemen."  That  the 
Church  favors  the  opinion  that  they  were 
kings  of  blood  royal  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  she  introduces  into  the  Office  of 
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the  day  that  prophecy  of  King  David  (Psalm 
71),  "The  kings  of  Tharsis  and  the  islands 
shall  offer  presents ;  the  kings  of  the  Arabi- 
ans and  of  Saba  shall  bring  gifts."  And  again 
she  quotes  from  the  oracle  of  Isaias :  Ambu- 
labunt  Gentes  in  lumine  tuo,  et  reges  in  spien- 
dore  ortus  tui, — "The  Gentiles  shall  walk  in 
thy  light,  and  the  kings  in  the  splendor  of 
thy  rising."  Natalis  Alexander,  commenting 
upon  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  thus 
epitomizes  the  matter :  "  Whether  they  were 
kings  indeed  we  do  not  deem  it  worthy  of 
serious  dispute,  since  the  Gospel  is  silent 
about  it,  and  that  oracle  of  David  (Psalm  7 1 , 
v.  10),  'The  kings  of  Tharsis  and  the  islands 
shall  offer  presents ;  the  kings  of  the  Arabians 
and  of  Saba  shall  bring  gifts/  foretells  the  vo- 
cation of  the  Gentiles,  and  also  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Gentiles,  to  Christ ;  hence  it  adds : 
'And  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  will  adore 
Him,  all  the  Gentiles  will  serve  Him/  Still  it 
is  probable  that  the  Magi  who  adored  Christ 
were  kings  of  the  blood  royal."  That  they 
adored  the  Infant  Jesus  with  divine  adoration 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
Gospel :  "  They  found  the  Child  with  Mary 
His  Mother,  and  falling  down  they  adored 
Him ;  and  opening  their  treasures  they  offered 
Him  gifts — gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh." 
The  merest  tyro  in  Oriental  lore  knows  that, 
even  among  the  pagans,  frankincense  and 
myrrh  were  only  offered  to  a  divinity.  Hence 
St.  Fulgentius  says  :  Attende  quid  obtulerint, 
et  cognosce  quid  crediderint, — "  Observe  what 
they  offered,  and  know  what  they  believed." 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  where 
did  the  Wise  Men  find  the  Child  with  His 
Mother  ?  The  question  about  the  place  arises 
from  that  expression  of  St.  Matthew's  (chap, 
ii,  v.  2),  "And,  entering  into  the  house,  they 
found  the  Child  with  Mary  His  Mother."  This 
passage  leads  some  commentators,  among 
others  Epiphanius,  to  say  that  the  Magi 
found  the  Child  with  His  Mother  Mary,  not 
in  the  crib  of  Bethlehem,  but  in  some  house. 
But  beyond  the  expression  domus  (house), 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  Holy  Family  had  re- 
moved from  the  cave.  Even  the  word  "  house  " 
among  the  Jews  was  applied  to  every  kind  of 
shelter,  were  it  but  a  stable  or  cave.  David 


himself,  in  the  iO3d  Psalm,  calls  the  nest  of 
the  heron  Erodii  domus, — i.  e.,  the  house  of  the 
heron  ;  "The  highest  of  them  is  the  house  of 
the  heron."  Probably  no  one  before  his  time, 
and  certainly  no  one  since  his  time,  made  so 
profound  a  study  of  Bethlehem  and  its  sur- 
roundings— for  the  love  of  Jesus  and  his  own 
soul — as  the  great  St.  Jerome.  Many  and 
many  were  the  long  vigils  he  passed  in  the 
very  cave  where  our  Lord  was  born.  And  to 
these  vigils  and  meditations,  which  of  a  surety 
were  not  barren  of  inner  revelations  concern- 
ing the  birth,  life  and  Passion  of  Christ,  he 
added  hard  study  and  practical  investigation ; 
for  Jerome  was  a  scholarly  saint.  This  is 
what  he  wrote  about  the  cave,  and  probably 
in  the  cave  itself:  "  Behold  in  this  little  hole 
of  the  earth  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  was 
born ;  here  was  He  wrapped  up  in  swaddling 
clothes,  here  seen  by  the  shepherds,  here 
pointed  out  by  the  star,  here  adored  by  the  Wise 
Men;  and  on  this  day  the  Church  sings:  'To- 
day the  Star  led  the  Wise  Men  to  the  cave.' " 
I  need  not  crave  the  reader's  indulgence 
for  the  formidable  array  of  authorities  ad- 
duced above  in  support  of  our  beliefs  affect- 
ing the  circumstances  of  Christ's  birth  and 
manifestation;  for  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 
I  might  have  tripled  my  thesis  as  to  volumi- 
nousness;  but,  remembering  that  brevity  is 
the  soul  of  argument  as  well  as  of  wit,  and, 
moreover,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  patience 
of  the  most  persistent  reader,  I  endeavored 
to  be  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  conclusive, 
as  to  these  few  points :  that  the  Wise  Men 
came  from  afar  in  the  East  to  adore  the  Lord 
as  God ;  that  they  were  wise  men  in  the  sec- 
ular science  of  those  days,  kings  of  blood 
royal,  too,  and  that  they  found  the  Child 
with  His  Mother  Mary  in  the  cave  of  Bethle- 
hem,— a  mere  village  on  the  map  of  the  earth, 
but  a  great  city  in  the  divine  scheme  of  Re- 
demption, as  the  Church  jubilantly  sings  in 
the  hymn  of  Lauds:  "  0  sola  magnarum  ur- 
bium"  etc.,  which,  being  interpreted,  reads : 

Bethlehem!  of  noblest  cities 
None  can  once  with  thee  compare : 

Thou  alone  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
Didst  for  us  Incarnate  bear. 
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Fairer  than  the  sun  at  morning 
Was  the  Star  that  told  His  birth ; 

To  the  lands  their  God  announcing, 
Hid  beneath  a  form  of  earth. 

By  its  lambent  beauty  guided, 
See  the  Eastern  Kings  appear  ; 

See  them  bend,  their  gifts  to  offer,— 
Gifts  of  incense,  gold,  and  myrrh. 

Solemn  things  of  mystic  meaning! — 
Incense  doth  the  God  disclose ; 

Gold  a  royal  Child  proclaimeth ; 
Myrrh  a  future  tomb  foreshows. 

Holy  Jesus !  in  Thy  brightness 
To  the  Gentile  world  displayed  ! 

With  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 
Praise  eterne  to  Thee  be  paid.  * 


ARTHUR. 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


I. 

THE  Leighs  were  one  of  the  first  families 
of  Clarendon,  and  Clarendon  itself  was 
a  type  of  many  places  which  are  scattered 
through  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  Named 
after  one  of  the  great  Lords  Proprietors,  it 
was  a  town  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War ;  and,  except  a  little  natural  growth,  it 
did  not  change  very  much  in  the  century  that 
elapsed  after  that  struggle.  The  history  of 
its  settlement  was  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  many  similar  places  near  the  sea- 
coast  belt.  The  lower  lands,  though  very  rich, 
were  very  unhealthy ;  and  so  on  this  higher 
and  healthy  ridge  the  planters,  who  owned 
large  bodies  of  these  lands,  made  their  homes. 
Tradesmen  and  professional  men,  of  course, 
followed,  and  Clarendon  became  a  town, 
which  gradually  enlarged,  but  never  lost  the 
impress  of  the  character  originally  stamped 
upon  it, — a  character  of  aristocracy,  of  exclu- 
siveness,  and  of  refinement. 

Needless  to  say  that  it  was  altogether 
English  in  blood  and  tradition.  The  principal 
families,  with  hardly  an  exception,  traced 
their  descent  back  to  some  gentle  house  in 
the  old  country,  and  with  the  pride  of  such 
descent  came  the  pride  of  upholding  all  that 

*  Caswall's  translation. 


it  represented.  Naturally,  religion — at  least 
the  form  of  religion — had  a  prominent  place 
among  the  things  to  which  they  clung.  To 
belong  to  the  "  Church  of  England  "  was  part 
of  their  inheritance ;  for  it  is  the  feature  at 
once  most  distinctive  and  most  condemnatory 
of  Protestantism  that  it  has  its  strongest  root 
in  national  feeling ;  and,  since  all  nations  have 
found  a  home  in  America,  all  sects  have  there- 
fore made  it  a  battle-ground.  A  general  dis- 
integration must  at  length  be  the  result;  but 
for  a  time — and  that  time  is  not  yet  ended  in 
the  Conservative  South — one  determines  re- 
ligion strictly  by  nationality.  People  of  Scotch 
and  of  German  descent  cling  closely  to  their 
respective  creeds,  while  the  dominance  of  the 
English  element,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try especially,  tended  to  make  the  religion 
which  owned  its  existence  to  the  saintly  hands 
of  the  Tudors  a  thing  of  class  as  well  as  of 
nationality. 

As  for  the  mighty,  world-wide  Church  from 
which  they  had  been  wrested,  it  was  to  these 
poor  souls  hardly  more  than  the  echo  of  a 
name.  Inheritors  of  error,  they  had  brought 
those  different  forms  of  error  across  the  ocean 
with  them,  and  clung  to  them  as  closely  in 
the  New  World  as  in  the  Old.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  Catholic  Faith  hardly  dared  lift  its 
head  in  England ;  so  it  was  not  remarkable 
that,  outside  of  Maryland,  it  should  have  had 
no  foothold  whatever  in  the  distinctively  Eng- 
lish colonies  of  the  South.  And  when  the 
great  Celtic  immigration  began  (which  may 
be  said  to  have  brought  the  Faith  to  America), 
only  a  small  stream  here  and  there  wandered 
into  these  States— an  alien  and  insignificant 
element,  powerless  to  influence  the  dominant 
Protestantism. 

But  not  even  such  a  small  grain  of  faith 
was  to  be  found  in  Clarendon  twenty-five  years 
ago.  After  the  war,  however,  a  change  came 
over  the  character  of  the  place.  Financial 
ruin  had  overtaken  the  great  planters;  but 
those  who  had  sufficient  energy  to  face  a  new 
life,  and  struggle  with  a  new  order  of  things, 
began  to  turn  their  attention  from  agriculture 
to  manufacturing.  On  the  pretty  river  that 
flowed  by  the  town  factories  rose,  and  the 
interests  thus  created  soon  enlarged,  multi- 
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plied,  and  drew  into  the  place  many  fresh 
elements,  so  that  a  new  Clarendon  sprang 
into  life  by  the  side  of  the  old. 

Yet  it  was  a  man  who  belonged  distinc- 
tively to  old  Clarendon  who  led  this  change 
and  was  its  animating  spirit.  Mr.  Leigh,  who 
had  been  one  of  its  largest  planters,  was  the 
first  to  invest  the  remnant  of  his  fortune  in 
manufacturing  the  staple  he  had  before  cul- 
tivated. His  energy  was  repaid,  and  his  fore- 
sight abundantly  justified.  Prosperity  began 
again  to  flow  in  upon  him  and  upon  Clarendon, 
and  by  the  year  of  grace  1880,  when  this 
story  opens,  he  was  once  more  a  rich  man, — a 
man  also  with  whom  things  went  well  in  other 
respects  beside  riches.  His  wife  had,  indeed, 
died,  and  he  had  mourned  her  so  sincerely  that 
he  had  not  paid  her  the  doubtful  compliment 
of  giving  her  a  successor;  but  he  had  chil- 
dren who  were  all  eminently  satisfactory; 
he  was  respected  and  deferred  to  by  all  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizen?,  and  was,  more- 
over, exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  religious  duties.  "Senior 
Warden  "  and  the  most  influential  personage 
of  the  Episcopal  congregation,  he  might  have 
been  excused  for  feeling  as  if  the  beautiful 
stone  church,  to  which  he  had  so  liberally 
contributed,  was  almost  as  much  a  part  of  his 
personal  property  as  the  great  factory  on  the 
river  or  his  stately,  old-fashioned  home.  He 
was,  in  short,  a  man  of  many  natural  virtues : 
upright,  honorable,  and  with  a  strong  re- 
ligious sentiment,  which  made  him  satisfied 
to  accept  without  inquiry  the  husks  of  Prot- 
estantism. 

Meanwhile  it  had  almost  passed  from  the 
memory  of  Clarendon  that  he  had  a  brother, 
whose  career,  from  the  Clarendon  point  of 
view,  had  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  his  own. 
This  brother  had  early  left  home,  gone  to 
the  Southwest,  and  married  a  French  girl  in 
New  Orleans.  Her  father  was  a  merchant, 
whose  house  had  a  large  trade  with  Marseilles, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  Edward  Leigh  was 
sent  over  to  renew  the  broken  connections 
of  the  business.  He  ended  by  remaining 
definitely  in  France,  and  his  only  child  was 
thus  brought  up  there.  It  followed  naturally 
from  such  a  complete  severing  of  association 


that  his  family  in  Clarendon  knew  little  of 
his  life,  and  heard  seldom  from  or  of  him. 
His  wife  they  had  never  seen,  and  the  in- 
telligence of  her  death  was,  therefore,  no  more 
to  them  than  an  item  of  news — to  be  received 
sympathetically,  but  not  as  affording  occasion 
for  grief.  To  Edward  Leigh  himself,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  blow  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. He  had  the  same  faithful  affection- 
ateness  of  disposition  which  distinguished  his 
brother,  together  with  a  capability  of  higher 
passion  and  deeper  feeling.  He  died  a  year  or 
two  later,  leaving  his  daughter  the  heiress  of 
considerable  wealth ;  for  her  mother  had  also 
been  an  only  child.  That  mother's  parents 
being  dead,  the  Leighs  of  Clarendon  were 
the  young  girl's  nearest  relatives,  and  Ed- 
ward Leigh's  will  appointed  his  brother  her 
guardian. 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  duty,  but  Mr.  Leigh 
did  not  think  of  shirking  it.  He  would 
have  gone  to  France  himself  for  the  orphan 
girl,  but  that  a  cousin  of  her  mother's,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  Marseilles,  volunteered  to 
take  charge  of  and  bring  her  home.  After 
they  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  this  lady  wrote 
begging  to  keep  her  for  a  time ;  and  Mr.  Leigh 
consented  the  more  willingly  since  winter 
was  at  hand,  which  even  in  Clarendon  would 
have  seemed  severe  to  one  brought  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  when 
spring  had  fairly  set  in,  the  young  stranger 
was  at  length  definitely  expected  by  the  rela- 
tives she  had  never  seen. 

"There  is  a  letter  from  New  Orleans  in 
your  mail,  papa,"  said  Margaret  Leigh,  the 
older  daughter,  when  her  father  entered  the 
breakfast  room  one  sunny  April  morning. 
"  I  hope  it  will  tell  us  on  what  day  to  look 
for  Renee." 

"  It  is  from  Renee  herself,"  said  Mr.  Leigh, 
opening  it;  "and  she  says" — running  his  eye 
quickly  over  the  contents — "  that  she  will  be 
here  to-day." 

"To-day!"  repeated  his  younger  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  extending  her  hand  for  the  letter. 
"  She  has  not  given  us  much  warning.  What 
curious,  foreign  writing ! "  she  added,  as  her 
glance  fell  on  a  page  covered  with  the  pecul- 
iar, delicate  French  characters. 
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"It  is  curious,"  said  her  brother,  looking 
over  her  shoulder;  "but  I  like  it  better  than 
the  signpost  kind  of  writing  in  fashion  with 
girls  here.  What  does  she  say?  Is  her  Eng- 
lish as  foreign  as  her  hand?" 

"  Oh,  no :  she  expresses  herself  with  perfect 
correctness,"  Helen  answered.  And  then  she 
read  aloud: 

MY  DEAR  UNCLE: — My  cousin  asks  me  to  tell 
you  that  she  has  found  an  escort  for  me — a  gentle- 
man who  is  going  directly  through  Clarendon;  so 
she  thinks  that  I  had  better  not  delay  my  departure 
longer.  If  we  leave  here  to  morrow,  according  to 

Mr.  R 's  intention,  I  am  told  that  we  shall  reach 

Clarendon  on  Thursday.  I  do  not  know  at  what 
hour  we  shall  arrive,  but  you  can  no  doubt  learn ;  and 
"I  will  be  glad  if  some  one  will  kindly  meet  me  at  the 
train,  since  Mr.  R does  not  wish  to  stop. 

I  hope  that  my  coming  will  not  inconvenience  you, 
and  begging  you  to  present  my  regards  to  my  cousins, 
I  remain 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

MARIE  RENEE  LEIGH. 

"A  very  clear  and  satisfactory  letter,"  said 
Mr.  Herbert  Leigh,  approvingly.  "  She  must 
be  a  sensible  girl.  I  think  I  shall  like  her." 

"  You  will  not  object  to  being  sent  to  meet 
her,  then?"  said  his  father, smiling.  "I  have 
business  to-day  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  me  to  go.  Take  the  carriage;  and  one 
of  the  girls  will  go  also,  no  doubt." 

"It  must  be  Helen,"  said  Margaret;  "for  I 
think  the  train  comes  in  about  mid-day,  and 
I  have  engagements  which  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  go." 

"I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  have  engage- 
ments which  I  can  not  break,"  said  Helen, 
lightly.  "I'll  go  with  pleasure;  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see  this  new  element  which  has 
come  into  our  family.  We  have  been  tamely 
and  respectably  Anglo-Saxon  so  long  that 
I  am  glad  of  something  to  break  the  monot- 
ony." 

"  Could  one  be  anything  better  than  what 
you  call,  incorrectly,  Anglo-Saxon?"  de- 
manded her  brother,  with  reproof  in  tone  and 
look.  "  I  am  so  proud  of  our  pure  English 
descent  that  I  can  not  understand  how  my 
uncle  wished  to  make  a  mixture  of  French 
blood." 

"And  not  only  French  blood,"  said  Mar- 
garet, with  a  slightly  scornful  expression 


about  her  lips,  "but  French  manners,  habits, 
morals,  and,  above  all,  religion!" 

"  Religion  ! "  repeated  Herbert.  "  Surely 
this  girl  is  of  her  father's  religion.  He  didn't 
give  up  that,  I  imagine  ! " 

Margaret  looked  at  her  father,  who  shook 
his  head  despondently. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  it  publicly," 
he  said,  "  but  I  am  afraid  that  my  brother  did 
give  up  his  religion.  He  never  exactly  told 
me  so,  but  I  imagine  as  much.  His  wife,  you 
see,  was  a  Romanist,  and  when  he  went  to 
France  to  live,  of  course  he  was  exposed  to 
all  the  fascinations  of  the  system." 

"  But  I  have  been  told  that  it  has  no  fasci- 
nations when  one  sees  it  in  countries  where 
it  has  full  sway,"  said  Herbert,  bluntly. 

Mr.  Leigh  shook  his  head  again.  Like  a 
good  many  other  excellent  people,  he  was 
insensible  to  the  inconsistencies  of  Protestant 
statements.  "To  the  weak,"  he  said,  "it  has 
always  great  fascination.  It  is  true  that  I 
never  knew  my  brother  to  be  weak  in  other 
respects,  but  in  this  he  certainly  was." 

"  He  certainly  must  have  been,  if  he  gave 
his  conscience  over  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  said  Herbert,  with  disdain- 
ful decision. 

"  People  can  be  saved  even  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,"  said  Margaret,  with  the  air  of  mak- 
ing a  large  and  generous  concession;  "but  I 
confess  I  dread  the  thought  of  coming  into 
close  association  with  a — a  member  of  that 
Church.  Their  ideas  are  so  dreadful,  and  their 
practices  so  corrupt — I  mean  spiritually  cor- 
rupt, of  course ! " 

"  Praying  to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  in- 
stead of  to  God!"  said  Helen.  "Yes,  that  is 
dreadful!" 

"But  she  won't  pray  in  public,  I  suppose," 
said  Herbert;  "so  your  spiritual  susceptibili- 
ties need  not  be  shocked.  And  I  am  sure  my 
father  will  say  that  if  she  has  a  mind  to  pray 
to  Buddha,  she  must  not  be  disturbed  in  do- 
ing so." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Leigh.  "I  am 
bound  in  honor  to  see  that  she  has  full  liberty 
to  practise  the  religion  in  which  she  has  been 
brought  up.  We  may  hope  that  after  a  while, 
seeing  a  purer  and  more  enlightened  faith, 
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she  may  renounce  her  errors.  But  that  must 
be  left  to  her  own  conscience  and  to  God. 
No  attempts  at  proselytism  must  be  made.  I 
should  regard  anything  of  the  kind  as  indi 
eating  an  equal  want  of  good  feeling  and 
good-  breeding." 

Margaret — toward  whom  it  was  evident  that 
the  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  directed — 
colored.  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  people 
are  to  perceive  their  errors  if  they  are  not 
pointed  out  to  them,"  she  said.  "But,  of 
course,  I  shall  regard  your  wishes." 

"They  are  not  only  my  wishes  but  my 
commands,"  said  her  father.  "There  must 
be  no  religious  discussion.  I  distinctly  forbid 
it.  This  child  is  coming,  an  orphan  and  a 
stranger,  among  people  who  are  unknown, 
and  customs  that  are  foreign  to  her.  She 
must  not  be  made  to  feel  her  strangeness  in 
any  way  that  can  be  helped.  That  she  should 
have  such  a  religion  is  a  misfortune;  but  it 
must  be  spoken  of  in  her  presence  with  re- 
spect, or  else  not  be  spoken  of  at  all.  I  hope 
you  will  all  remember  this." 

His  glance  swept  over  the  circle  (though 
his  words  were  really  meant  for  Margaret 
alone),  and  in  that  glance  it  was  evident  that 
he  intended  to  be  obeyed.  Indeed,  kind  and 
benevolent  though  he  was,  his  children  and 
dependents  knew  that  he  was  never  disobeyed 
with  impunity. 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Herbert,  cheerfully. 
"  Religious  discussion  is  not  much  in  my  line, 
and  I  dare  say  I  shall  get  on  with  my  cousin 
without  quarrelling  over  the  Pope." 

"  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  saying 
anything  to  her  about  religion,"  observed 
Helen.  "  The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  make 
her  feel  at  home  with  us." 

But  Margaret  said  nothing  at  all. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


THE  title  of  "Our  Lady"  first  came  into 
general  use  in  the  days  of  chivalry;  for  she 
was  the  Lady  "of  all  hearts,"  whose  colors 
all  were  proud  to  wear.  Hundreds  upon 
hundreds  had  enrolled  themselves  in  brother- 
hoods vowed  to  her  especial  service,  or  de- 
voted-to  acts  of  charity  to  be  performed  in 
her  name. — Mrs.  Jameson. 


The  Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


BY    E.    P.    RYDER. 


JN  many  a  marshy  fen  and  gloomy  swamp 
Within  the  wilds  of  torrid  Panama, 
Devoid  of  gaudy  hues,  and  free  from  pomp, 
There  grows  a  flower  as  fair  as  angels  are. 
Long  centuries  ago  this  flower  was  seen 

And  loved  by  the  invading  Spanish  host, 
Who,  dazzled  by  its  pure  and  peaceful  mien, 
Named  it  "The  Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  fens  are  laden  with  the  air  of  death ; 

The  swamps  are  dark  and  hideous  to  the  sight; 
And  yet  these  flowers  are  nurtured  by  their  breath, 

And  in  the  darkest  swamp  find  needed  light. 
Their  beauty  charms  us  with  a  magic  spell, 

And  still  the  legend  of  the  Spanish  host 
Lives  on  through  all  the  passing  years,  to  tell 

About  the  Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

So,  though  the  heart  seem  but  a  marshy  fen 

From  whence  the  vaporous  airs  of  death  arise, 
Sweet  lilies  blossom  there,  unseen  by  men, 

Whose  hues  are  far  more  radiant  than  the  sky's. 
And  if  within  its  dark,  forbidding  wilds 

Should  ev.er  pass  a  stern,  invading  host, 
They'd  find,  with  smile  as  sweet  as  angel  child's, 

The  wondrous  Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  a  law  of  Heaven  we  think  not  of: 

That  there  is  naught  so  dark  and  desolate 
It  bears  no  token  of  the  Father's  love — 

No  smile  suggestive  of  a  happier  fate. 
And  so  in  human  hearts,  that  mourn  their  sin, 

Are  fragrant  flowers  unseen  by  mortal  host ; 
And  fairest  of  them  all  has  ever  been 

The  glorious  Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Father,  Thou  knowest  the  darkness  of  my  heart ! 

Thou  knowest  the  poison  of  its  gloomy  shades ! 
And  yet  some  ray  of  light  dost  Thou  impart, 

For  therein  blooms  the  flower  that  never  fades. 
Oh,  Father  !  keep  it  ever  blooming  there — 

Dear  symbol  of  Thy  own  angelic  host ! 
Help  me  to  nurture  it  with  tears  and  prayer ! 

Dear,  sacred  Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


THE  heart  can  have  tears  even  when  the 
eyes  have  none. — Fader. 
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The  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  at  Prague. 


BY    OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


TO  holy  St.  Wenzel  are  we  indebted  for 
the  finest  specimen  of  decorated  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  This 
Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  was  built  by  the  mar- 
tyr-king, to  contain  an  arm  of  the  Saint  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  German 
Emperor  Henry. 

In  the  year  928,  two  churches  stood  upon 
the  royal  hill  Hradschin;  but  Wenzel  de- 
termined to  build  a  third  around  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Adalbert,  the  Bishop  of  Bohemia,  who 
died  in  Poland,  and  for  whose  remains  the 
Bohemians  were  forced  to  invade  the  Polish 
realm.  Tuto,  Bishop  of  Regensburg,  dedi- 
cated the  Cathedral  built  by  St.  Wenzel,  and 
laid  before  its  altar  the  arm  of  St.  Vitus. 

The  story  of  St.  Wenzel  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest in  Bohemia's  history.  He  and  his  half- 
brother  Boleslaus  were  coheirs  to  the  throne. 
Wenzel,.the  younger,  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  grandmother  to  be  a  good  Catholic 
and  a  true  noble ;  but  Boleslaus,  the  son  of 
a  pagan  mother,  had  been  taught  to  esteem 
power  and  wealth  the  highest  good.  The 
people  loved  Wenzel,  and  this  aroused  his 
brother's  jealousy,  and  finally  prompted 
thoughts  of  murder. 

Many  months  passed  before  Wenzel  could 
be  found  alone  or  unprotected ;  but  one  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  entering  the  church  to  hear 
early  Mass,  his  brother  and  an  assassin  fell 
upon  him.  As-he  grasped  the  ring  which 
formed  the  handle  of  the  church  door,  de- 
claring he  "sought  sanctuary,"*  the  assassin 
fled,  leaving  Boleslaus  to  commit  the  murder, 
which  he  did  by  stabbing  Wenzel  through  the 
heart.  Bitter  repentance  followed  this  hor- 
rible deed,  and  King  Boleslaus  became  a  bet- 
ter man.  He  carefully  protected  the  church 
his  brother  had  built,  and  raised  beside  it  a 
small  chapel  in  which  Wenzel's  remains  were 
placed. 

*  That  is,  seeking  protection  of  the  Church.  In 
'those  days  no  one,  not  even  a  murderer,  could  be 
taken,  if  he  entered»the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary. 


This  chapel,  and  even  the  church  (built  like 
the  round  towers  of  the  early  Norman-  Gothic), 
were  pulled  down  by  a  succeeding  sovereign, 
who  raised  a  Roman  basilica  upon  their 
foundations  in  1060.  Thirty  years  later  this 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt,  but 
again  burned  in  1097.  The  hill  Hradschin 
is  very  high,  and  the  church  towering  up 
upon  its  summit  is  supposed  to  have  attracted 
the  lightning;  for,  although  twice  rebuilt,  it 
was  again  struck  by  lightning  in  1 142,  and 
utterly  destroyed.  In  the  following  year  it 
was  rebuilt  in  its  original  form,  as  Wenzel  had 
designed  it,  and  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Wenzel  superbly  finished  with  mural  deco- 
rations of  precious  stones  cemented  together 
by  gilded  gypsum. 

During  the  Hussite  wars,  and  the  later 
wars  of  Frederic  the  Pfalsgraf  of  the  Rhine 
(called  the  Winter  King,  as  he  reigned  but 
one  winter  in  Bohemia),  the  churches  of  the 
Hradschin  suffered  desecration  and  almost 
destruction, — especially  this  Cathedral  of  St. 
Vitus,  which  was  made  a  miserable  wreck. 
In  1850,  through  the  influence  of  the  Canon 
Wenzel  Pesina,  and  the  presidency  of  Count 
Franz  Thun,  the  church-building  committee 
determined  to  restore  these  churches. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  splendor 
of  the  Wenzel  Chapel,  walled  as  it  is  with 
precious  stones,  onyx,  chalcedony,  amethyst, 
jasper,  agate,  and  chrysoprasus.  These  stones 
are  mortared  into  the  wall,  and  the  seams 
covered  with  gold-leaf.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  chapels  surrounding  the 
Cathedral ;  for,  besides  its  mural  decoration, 
it  contains  the  bronze  ring  of  the  church  door 
which  Wenzel  held  at  the  time  of  his  murder, 
a  font  of  precious  serpentine,  the  helmet  and 
shield  of  St.  Wenzel,  and  valuable  pictures 
by  those  most  Catholic  masters,  Theodoric 
of  Prague,  Wurmser,  and  Thomas  Mutina, — 
court-painters  to  Charles  IV.  The  tomb  of 
St.  Wenzel  is  of  gray  and  red  marble,  and 
stands  at  the  right  of  the  altar. 

To  the  student  of  Catholic  Art,  all  the 
chapels  are  of  interest.  In  that  of  the  Mar- 
tinitz  family  we  find  a  curious  Byzantine  pict- 
ure of  Christ.  It  was  brought  from  Rome 
in  1369  by  Emperor  Charles  IV;  and  in  the 
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adjoining  chapel  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  is  the 
tomb  of  King  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg.  Over 
the  altar  hangs  a  very  large  gilded  copper 
crucifix,  the  figure  of  our  Blessed  Lord  carved 
from  cedar  wood.  It  was  made  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1589,  and  presented  to  this  chapel 
by  Emperor  Rudolf  II. 

But  the  chief  attraction  to  the  tourist  is  the 
silver  tomb  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuk.  Its 
metal  work  is  the  costliest  treasure  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  Saint  (a  silver  statue  the  size 
of  life)  kneels  upon  a  sarcophagus  of  solid 
silver.  At  his  feet  is  a  small  child-angel 
holding  the  agate  reliquary  which  contains 
the  miraculously  preserved  tongue  of  St. 
John.  The  body,  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  lies  in  a  crystal  coffin 
inside  the  silver  sarcophagus,  which  is  upheld 
by  two  colossal  angels,  also  of  silver.  This 
magnificent  shrine  rests  upon  an  altar  of  black 
marble,  about  which  is  sculptured  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Saint.  Below  this  altar  is  the 
crypt  in  which  the  body  of  St.  John  rested 
for  326  years,  until  the  silver  tomb  was  com- 
pleted in  1736.  In  the  chapel  opposite,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Wlaschim.and  dedicated 
to  SS.  Erhard  and  Ottilie,  is  the  tomb  of  St. 
Adalbert,  whose  body  the  brave  Duke 
Bretislav  brought  back  from  Poland  in  1039; 
also  four  silver  statues  of  the  patrons  of 
Bohemia,  SS.  Adalbert,  Wenzel,  Vitus,  and 
John  of  Nepomuk. 

There  are  within  the  Cathedral  sixteen  al- 
tars and  fourteen  chapels,  each  one  of  which 
is  rare  and  beautiful  enough  to  describe  sepa- 
rately. The  history  of  the  Church  in  Bohemia 
seems  to  be  carved  in  stone,  and,  apart  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  great  building,  the  history 
of  a  nation — a  most  Catholic  nation — stands 
before  us.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Sternberg  fam- 
ily is  the  immense  reliquary  which  Emperor 
Charles  IV  collected  from  every  portion  of 
Europe.  The  inner  compartment,  of  twenty- 
two  divisions,  richly  lined  with  white  satin 
and  cloth  of  gold  decorated  with  precious 
stones,  contains  relics  of  Bohemia's  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  those  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries. Here,  also,  are  the  tombs  of  the  two 
Kings  Ottokar  I  and  II  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
vase  containing  the  heart  of  Emperor  Rudolf 


II.  The  Hussite  and  Pfalsgraf  soldiery  greatly- 
injured  this  chapel;  for,  standing  in  the  rear 
of  the  high  altar,  it  received  all  the  cannon- 
balls  and  bullets  intended  for  the  destruction 
of  the  tomb  of  St.  Vitus.  The  altar  of  this 
Saint  was  broken  and  totally  ruined  by  the 
fury  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Ferdinand  II  in  1624.  Before  it  lies  the  grave 
of  9t.  Vitus  as  it  was  made  by  Charles  IV,. 
who  brought  the  body  to  Prague  ;  and  under 
the  sedilia  of  the  choir  are  the  graves  of  four- 
teen Bishops  of  the  Cathedral,  who  were  also- 
buried  here  by  the  Emperor  Charles. 

In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ludmilla,  the  first 
Christian  Duchess  of  Bohemia,  is  a  bronze 
candelabra  once  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
It  was  brought  from  Milan,  in  1 162,  by  Wla- 
dislav  I,  and  has  been  carefully  guarded  for 
seven  hundred  years.  It  is  used  on  the  fes- 
tival of  this  Saint  and  patroness,  and  placed 
before  her  lovely  statue  in  Carara  marble, 
which  the  late  Empress  Maria  Anna  had  made 
in  Rome  for  this  her  favorite  chapel. 

The  miraculously  preserved  picture  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady  is  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Kinsky  family.  During  the  supremacy  of 
the  Iconoclasts  this  picture  was  torn  from  its 
place  beside  the  altar  and  cast  upon  the  fire 
which  was  consuming  the  other  pictures. 
Months  later  it  was  found  in  the  moat  of  the 
city  of  Prague,  quite  unharmed.  Crowds  of 
poor  women  kneel  constantly  before  it.  "  Our 
Lady  will  send  us  coals  and  wood,"  said  a 
poor  creature  one  cold  winter's  evening  to  a 
lady  who  knelt  beside  her  while  the  Angelus 
was  ringing. 

".  Have  you  no  fire  at  home  ? "  asked  the 
lady. 

"Nothing,"  was  the  reply;  "my  old  man* 
and  myself  are  freezing  and  starving." 

And  she  crossed  herself  and  turned  again 
to  her  devotions. 

The  following  morning  the  lady  called  at 
the  house  where  the  old  couple  dwelt.  Our 
Blessed  Mother  had  heard  that  prayer  of 
faith  :  they  were  warming  themselves  as  they 
sat  beside  the  fireplace  and  ate  their  frugal 
meal. 


*  German  women  always  speak  of  their  husband  as 
'Mem  mann" 
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To  Alexander  Colin,  the  sculptor,  whose 
tomb  of  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck  is  a  marvel 
of  art,  belongs  the  praise  of  designing  and 
executing  the  mausoleums  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  or- 
naments of  the  Cathedral.  This  sculptor  was 
employed  by  Emperor  Rudolf  II  in  1 589,  and 
the  marble  he  carved,  of  a  cream- white  color, 
was  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Salzburg. 
The  sculptured  forms  of  the  kings  and  queens 
from  Charles  IV  to  Rudolf  II  (fourteen  per- 
sons in  all)  lie  upon  marble  couches  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  lattice  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. The  bodies  rest  in  a  crypt  below 
these  tombs. 

The  sacristy  and  the  treasure-room  contain 
superb  specimens  of  enamel,  embroidered  vest- 
ments and  crown-jewels.  One  chalice  alone 
has  1,200  large  diamonds.  But  it  takes  hours 
to  thoroughly  note  these  treasures  of  the 
church,  and  the  regalia  of  Bohemia,  which  is 
kept  in  the  Cathedral  treasure-room ;  for  all 
kings  of  this  land  must  be  crowned  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Wenzel,and  with  the  crown  worn 
by  him,  which  is  still  preserved.  *  The  sword 
which  King  Wenzel  carried  is  also  in  this 
collection  of  royal  jewels,  but  it  has  become 
so  thin  through  repeated  polishing  to  protect 
it  from  rust  that  it  is  only  used  by  the  sov- 
ereign when  he  confers  upon  chosen  nobles 
the  order  of  Knighthood  of  St.  Wenzel. 


Conquests  of  Mary  Immaculate. 


IN  the  month  of  May,  1879,  t^ie  following 
notice  appeared  in  a  ribald  journal  of  Paris : 
"  Whoever  wishes  to  see  miracles  should  go 
on  Thursday  or  Sunday  evening,  between 
the  hours  of  7  and  8,  to  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires." 

A  gentleman,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
writer  for  the  paper,  surprised  at  such  an  an- 
nouncement, made  it  a  point  to  be  present  in 
the  Church  on  a  Thursday  evening,  to  see  what 
was  going  on  that  could  warrant  such  an  an- 
nouncement. The  pastor  spoke  so  impressively 
of  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that 

*  Charles  IV  added  to  the  original  crown  20  pearls, 
47  rubies,  20  sapphires,  and  25  emeralds. 


this  man,  who  for  many  years  had  lived  far 
from  God,  was  converted.  After  the  sermon 
he  went  at  once  to  the  sacristy,  and,  accosting 
the  priest,  said  to  him : 

"You  see  before  you  a  former  unbeliever. 
La  Lanterne  published  a  notice  that  miracles 
were  performed  here;  I  came  through  mere 
curiosity;  I  have  listened  to  your  words  of 
peace  and  salvation,  and  Our  Lady  of  Vic- 
tories has  conquered.  I  wish  to  go  to  con- 
fession." 

After  he  had  been  reconciled  to  God,  he 
went  back  one  day  to  see  the  priest  and  said 
to  him:  "1  feel  such  happiness  that  I  am 
anxious  to  make  an  offering  to  the  Madonna. 
I  am  well  off,  and  am  ready  to  make  any 
offerings  that  you  may  suggest  to  me  as  a 
proof  of  my  gratitude  to  her  to  whom  I  owe 
my  conversion." 

"  Our  Lady  asks  only  one  thing  of  you," 
replied  the  priest,  courteously.  "You  were 
brought  here  by  a  notice  in  La  Lanterne.  On 
Sunday  next  bring  the  editor  of  that  journal 
here." 

"  That  is  impossible,  Father,"  answered  the 
new  convert.  "  I  do  not  intend  to  have  anything 
further  to  do  with  the  miserable  sheet,  and 
consequently  I  have  ceased  visiting  its  editor." 

"And  yet,"  insisted  the  good  priest,  "Our 
Lady  wishes  you  to  make  this  conquest." 

The  pastor  said  no  more,  and  left  the  new 
convert  undecided.  But,  feeling  a  strong  im- 
pulse in  his  heart,  and  determined  not  to  fail 
in  showing  his  gratitude  to  his  heavenly  pro- 
tectress, the  gentleman  went  next  day  to  the 
editor's  office. 

"You  have  just  come  in  time,"  said  the 
latter.  "  I  am  writing  the  items  of  news.  What 
have  you  of  interest  for  me?" 

"The  most  important  item  that  I  have  is 
that  on  Thursday  last,  according  to  your  in- 
vitation, I  went  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victories." 

"Splendid!  Tell  me  about  the  miracles. 
Did  the  priest  do  things  up  well  ?" 

"  Miracles  are  performed  there,  without  a 
doubt,"  replied  the  other,  gravely ;  "but  I 
wish  you  to  see  them  for  yourself.  Come 
with  me  on  Sunday  evening.  I  will  call  for 
you  at  7  o'clock." 
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The  editor  tried  to  excuse  himself,  alleging 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  spend  his 
evening  in  that  way ;  but  as  his  friend  in- 
sisted, he  yielded.  Accordingly  at  7.30  on 
the  following  Sunday  evening  the  two  en- 
tered the  church  together. 

The  editor  spent  some  minutes  in  looking 
around  him :  listened  to  the  singing.,  examined 
the  altar  from  his  seat,  and  then  remarked  to 
his  companion:  "Things  seem  nice  enough 
here ;  the  music  is  good,  the  church  is  orna- 
mented with  taste,  but  where  are  the  mir- 
acles?" • 

"  Have  patience  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you 
will  see,"  answered  his  companion. 

Soon  the  pastor  appeared  in  the  pulpit. 
At  this  the  editor  turned  to  his  friend  and 
said:  "This  is  too  much  for  me.  .  . .  Good- 
night. ...  I  must  go.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  shall  re- 
turn." 

"  No,"  answered  his  companion, "  that  would 
never  do ;  you  must  remain  for  the  sermon, 
because  it  is  then  that  the  miracles  take  place." 

The  editor  drew  back  into  a  corner,  more 
through  regard  for  his  friend  than  from  any 
other  motive.  He  listened  to  the  first  words 
of  the  preacher  listlessly,  then  he  became  at- 
tentive ;  soon  he  listened  eagerly,  and  finally 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

An  hour  subsequently  he  was  at  the  Fa- 
ther's feet  confessing  his  sins.  From  that  time 
forth  the  editor  employed  his  pen  only  in  de- 
fending the  Church,  and  became  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Univers,  a  well-known 
Catholic  journal  of  Paris. 


A  National  Catholic  University. 


AS  intimated  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  recent  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore,  the  question  of  education,  partic- 
ularly the  higher  education  of  the  clergy, 
formed  a  leading  topic  of  discussion  during 
the  sessions.  The  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  the 
commanding  position  she  now  occupies,  her 
influence  and  jurisdiction  yearly  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  extended,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  Church  must  now  meet 
her  enemies  solely  in  the  arena  of  intellect, — 


all  this  demands  that  she  should  possess  here 
in  her  midst,  for  the  perfect  training  of  her 
ministers,  a  great  centre  of  learning  similar 
to  the  grand  universities  of  Europe.  Says 
Bishop  Spalding,  in  an  eloquent  sermon  on 
the  subject : 

"Never  has  the  defense  of  Religion  required  so 
many  and  such  excellent  qualities  of  intellect  as  in 
the  present  day.  The  early  apologists  who  contrasted 
the  sublimity  and  purity  of  Christian  faith  with  a  cor- 
rupt paganism  had  not  a  difficult  task.  In  the  Middle 
Age  the  intellect  of  the  world  was  on  the  side  of 
Christ.  The  controversy  which  sprang  up  with  the 
advent  of  Protestantism  was  biblical  and  historical, 
and  its  criticism  was  superficial.  The  anti- Christian 
schools  of  thought  of  the  i8th  century  were  literary 
rather  than  philosophical,  and  the  objections  they 
urged  were  founded  chiefly  upon  political  and  social 
considerations.  In  all  these  discussions  the  territory 
in  dispute  was  well  defined  and  relatively  small.  But 
into  what  a  different  world  are  not  we  thrown !  These 
earlier  explorers  sailed  upon  rivers  whose  banks  were 
lined  by  firm-set,  rocky  cliffs,  by  the  overshadowing 
boughs  of  primeval  forests,  with  here  and  there  pleas- 
ant slopes  of  green,  where  they  might  lie  at  rest  amid 
the  fragrance  of  wild  flowers ;  but  from  our  Peter's 
bark  we  look  out  upon  the  dark,  unfathomed  seas 
towards  an  unknown  world,  whose  margin  ever  fades 
and  recedes  as  we  seem  to  draw  near  the  haven  of 
our  desire. 

"In  whatsoever  direction  we  turn  our  thoughts  ar- 
guments rush  in  to  show  the  pressing  need  for  us  of 
a  centre  of  life  and  light  such  as  a  Catholic  university 
would  be.  Without  this  we  can  have  no  hope  of  en- 
tering as  a  determining  force  into  the  living  contro- 
versies of  the  age ;  without  this  it  must  be  an  accident 
if  we  are  represented  at  all  in  the  literature  of  our 
country  ;  without  this  we  shall  lack  a  point  of  union 
to  gather  up,  harmonize,  and  intensify  our  scattered 
forces ;  without  this  our  bishops  must  remain  sepa- 
rated, and  continue  to  work  in  random  ways  ;  without 
this  the  noblest  souls  will  look  in  vain  for  something 
larger  and  broader  than  a  local  charity  to  make  ap- 
peal to  their  generous  hearts ;  without  this  we  shall 
be  able  to  offer  but  feeble  resistance  to  the  false  the- 
ories and  systems  of  education  which  deny  to  the 
Church  a  place  in  the  school ;  without  this  the  sons 
of  wealthy  Catholics  will,  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
be  sent  to  institutions  where  their  faith  is  undermined ; 
without  this  we  shall  vainly  hope  for  such  treatment 
of  religious  questions,  and  their  relations  to  the  issues 
and  needs  of  the  day,  as  shall  arrest  public  attention, 
and  induce  Catholics  themselves  to  take  at  least  some 
little  notice  of  the  writings  of  Catholics  ;  without  this 
in  struggles  for  reform  and  contests  for  rights  we 
shall  lack  the  wisdom  of  best  counsel  and  the  courage 
which  skilful  leaders  inspire.  We  are  a  small  minority 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  majority  ;  we  still  bear  the 
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disfigurements  and  weaknesses  of  centuries  of  perse- 
cution and  suffering ;  we  cling  to  an  ancient  faith  in 
an  age  when  new  sciences,  discoveries  and  theories 
fascinate  the  minds  of  men  and  turn  their  thoughts 
away  from  the  past  to  the  future  ;  we  preach  a  spir- 
itual religion  to  a  people  whose  prodigious  wealth  and 
rapid  triumphs  over  nature  have  caused  them  to  ex- 
aggerate the  value  of  material  progress ;  we  teach  the 
duty  of  self-denial  to  a  refined  and  intellectual  gener- 
ation, who  regard  whatever  is  painful  as  evil,  what- 
ever is  difficult  as  omissible ;  we  insist  upon  religious 
obedience  to  the  Church  in  face  of  a  society  where 
children  are  ceasing  to  reverence  and  obey  even  their 
parents; — if  in  spite  of  all  this  we  are  to  hold  our 
own,  not  to  speak  of  larger  hopes,  it  is  plain  that  we 
may  neglect  nothing  which  will  help  us  to  put  forth 
our  full  strength. 

"  Let  there  be,  then,  an  American  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, where  our  young  men,  in  the  atmosphere  of  faith 
and  purity,  of  high  thinking  and  plain  living,  shall 
become  more  intimately  conscious  of  the  truth  of  their 
religion  and  of  the  genius  of  their  country ;  where  they 
shall  learn  the  repose  and  dignity  which  belong  to 
their  ancient  Catholic  descent,  and  yet  not  lose  the 
fire  which  glows  in  the  blood  of  a  new  people ;  to 
which  from  every  part  of  the  land  our  eyes  may  turn 
for  guidance  and  encouragement,  seeking  light  and 
self-confidence  from  men  in  whom  intellectual  power 
is  not  separate  from  moral  purpose ;  who  look  to  God 
and  His  universe  from  bending  knees  of  prayer ;  who 
uphold 

" '  The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty 

As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end.'  " 

In  the  movement  thus  inaugurated  in  our 
country  the  Church  is  but  carrying  out  a 
work  which  has  characterized  her  mission 
from  the  very  beginning.  "To  teach  and  to 
preach"  was  the  solemn  injunction  received 
from  her  divine  Founder;  and  through  all 
the  ages,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  her 
divine  Spouse,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  formed 
an  indissoluble  union  with  her,  down  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  been  her  chief  care  to 
oversee  the  education  of  her  children.  Under 
her  auspices  were  founded  the  great  universi- 
ties of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  addition  to  the 
countless  numbers  of  schools  and  minor  insti- 
tutions of  learning  which  she  elsewhere  estab- 
lished. Interesting  statistics  lately  published 
show  that  prior  to  the  so-called  Reformation 
Europe  possessed  66  Catholic  universities  of 
note.  In  our  own  day  we  see  evident  proofs 
of  the  active  interest  taken  in  the  great  work 
of  education  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  Leo  XIII, 
now  happily  reigning.  And  so  it  has  been 


in  every  age  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Church  has  raised  up  within  her  bosom 
men  trained  in  the  highest  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  sent  them  forth  prepared  to  meet 
the  enemy  upon  their  own  ground  and  do 
battle  for  the  cause  of  Religion. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  considering  the 
great  development  of  the  Church,  that,  though 
we  have  our  numerous  schools  and  colleges 
capable  and  flourishing  as  they  are,  our  Bish- 
ops should  deem  it  opportune  to  engage  in 
an  undertaking  which  will  complete  and  per- 
fect the  work  of  education — viz.,  the  founding 
of  a  National  Catholic  University. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  at  least  the  begin- 
ning of  this  University  is  an  assured  fact, 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  a  Catholic 
young  lady  of  New  York — Miss  Mary  Cald- 
well.  Her  generous  offer  of  $300,000  to  fur- 
ther the  project  of  establishing  the  proposed 
institution  will  crown  her  name  with  glory, 
and  furnish  a  brilliant  example,  which  it  is 
confidently  hoped  will  be  followed  by  other 
zealous  Catholics,  until  the  additional  funds 
needed  are  provided. 


Catholic  Notes. 


.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes,  Mgr.  Caste,  Bishop  of  Mende,  who  pre- 
sided, led  the  pilgrims  to  the  foot  of  the  large 
cross  placed  on  an  eminence  between  the  Basilica 
and  the  city  of  Lourdes.  There  the  crowd,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  three  thousand,  knelt 
and  prayed  in  unison.  Then  the  Bishop,  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  addressed  the  kneeling 
multitude,  and  the  following  touching  dialogue 
ensued : 

"  We  are  here  before  the  Cross.  Now  is  the 
time  to  swear  fidelity  to  it.  What  does  it  say  to  us? 
It  says :  '  The  world  is  scandalized  at  me — it  is 
ashamed  of  me.  Will  you  swear  to  bear  the  Cross 
openly  and  without  fear  of  human  respect  ? ' ' 

"Yes:  we  swear  it." 

"It  says  to  us:  'They  would  drive  me  from 
the  schools,  public  places — everywhere.  Pilgrims 
of  Lozere,  will  you  swear  to  defend  the  Cross,  to 
preserve  it  for  your  children  ?  ' ' 

"Yes:  we  swear." 

"  It  says  to  us :  '  Others  bear  not  with  me;  they 
have  not  the  patience  to  support  the  trials  which 
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are  part  of  the  Christian  life.  Will  you  swear  to 
accept  your  trials,  your  pains,  your  sufferings,  for 
the  love  of  Jesus  Crucified  ? ' ' 

As  from  one  voice  the  response  came,  "Yes: 
we  swear." 

Then  the  procession  resumed  its  march  to  the 
Grotto,  and  tears  filled  the  eyes  of  many  but  little 
accustomed  to  weep. 

Reuben  R.  Springer,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
death  is  deeply  mourned  by  all  classes  in  that 
city,  was  a  true  Catholic  philanthropist.  God  had 
bestowed  great  wealth  upon  him,  and  he  consid- 
ered himself  accountable  to  the  Giver  for  the  use 
of  His  gifts.  Every  good  work  received  his  cor- 
dial support,  but  he  never  gave  aid  to  any  enter- 
prise antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  cognizant  of  Mr. 
Springer's  public  benefactions,  but  his  countless 
private  charities  are  known  only  to  Him  who  re- 
payeth  in  secret.  In  his  will,  besides  generous 
bequests  to  his  relatives,  servants,  etc.,  he  left  750 
shares  of  special  guaranteed  stock  of  the  Pitts- 
burg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad,  of  the  par 
value  of  $75,000,  to  the  Music  Hall  of  Cincin- 
nati; $40,000  to  the  College  of  Music,  and  $20,- 
ooo  to  the  Museum  Association,  besides  pictures 
and  works  of  art;  to  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the 
West,  for  the  education  of  priests,  $100,000;  to 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  $35,000;  to  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  $30,000;  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan Brothers,  $35,000;  to  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, of  Cedar  Grove,  for  a  Foundling  Asylum, 
$20,000 ;  for  the  support  of  the  Cathedral  Schools, 
$40,000;  for  home  missionary  work,  a  perpetuity 
of  $  i , ooo  a  year ;  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  $5 , ooo ; 
to  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  $35,000; 
to  St.  Peter's  Benevolent  Society,  $50,000 ;  to  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  $20,000. 

The  beautiful  lessons  of  Mr.  Springer's  life 
were  eloquently  pointed  out  in  a  sermon  preached 
at  the  obsequies  by  Mgr.  Elder.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  publish  a  corrected  version  of  it  in  a  future 
number.  J?.  I.  P. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  forwarded  a  contribution  to 
the  fund  which  is  being  raised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bereaved  family  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan. 

The  daily  papers  have  spread  the  sad  news  of 
the  burning,  on  the  i8th  ult.,  of  St.  John's  Or- 
phan Asylum,  Brooklyn,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  a  number  of  lives  and  the  total  destruction 
of  the  building.  At  the  time  of  the  fire,  780 
young  children,  from  three  years  of  age  upward, 


found  refuge  in  the  Asylum,  and  the  great  won- 
der is  that  so  many  were  gotten  out  safely.  This 
was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  presence  of 
mind  and  devotedness  of  the  Sisters.  About  35 
sick  children,  some  of  them  cripples,  were  in  the 
infirmary,  on  the  second  floor,  unable  to  leave  the 
building  without  assistance.  On  the  floor  above 
were  25  more,  suffering  from  sore  eyes.  These 
latter  were  in  care  of  Sister  Mary  Josephine,  who 
was  herself  similarly  afflicted.  The  fire,  which 
broke  out  either  in  the  laundry  on  the  first  floor, 
or  in  the  engine-room  in  the  basement,  had  made 
great  headway  before  it  was  noticed,  filling  the 
rooms  and  stairways  upstairs  with  smoke  and  flame, 
thus  rendering  escape  extremely  difficult. 

The  papers  state  that  the  details  of  the  rescue 
of  the  inmates  were  thrilling  beyond  anything 
in  the  domain  of  fiction.  Sister  Anthony,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  infirmary,  showed  admirable 
presence  of  mind.  Instead  of  seeking  her  own 
safety,  she  coolly  gave  the  customary  signal  for 
the  children  to  fall  into  line,  and  then,  distribut- 
ing the  crippled  children  among  the  larger  boys, 
she  marched  her  charges  down  and  out  in  safety. 
Another  of  the  Sisters,  who  lost  her  life,  saw  that 
all  the  children  under  her  care  were  out  of  the 
building  before  she  attempted  to  secure  her  own 
safety,  and  then  the  avenue  of  escape  was  cut  off 
by  the  flames.  She  ascended  to  the  mansard  roof, 
and  fell  back  into  the  maelstrom  of  fire  when  the 
roof  fell  in.  There  were  probably  scores  of  deeds 
of  heroism  which  were  unnoticed  and  unrecorded 
in  the  fierce  rush  of  events,  and  others  as  grand  as 
those  mentioned  which  may  never  be  ascertained. 
So  far  as  is  known,  in  no  case  did  any  of  the 
faithful  women  who  had  authority  in  the  institu- 
tion leave  the  building  until  those  under  their 
charge  were  in  safety;  and  to  these  unknown  her- 
oines be  everlasting  honor  as  a  just  tribute  to 
their  self-sacrificing  efforts. 

The  building  was  valued  at  $200,000 ;  the  total 
insurance  is  said  to  be  only  $97,500. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  London  Tab- 
let writes  that  the  Holy  Father  has  been  pleased  to 
confirm  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Propaganda  to  nominate  the  Rev.  A.  Durier, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  New 
Orleans,  as  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Natchitoches, 
U.  S.  A.  

A  recent  valuable  acquisition  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  is  the  text  of  an  extract  from  the 
62d  Syrian  Codex,  edited  by  Prof.  Lamy  in  his 
"  Concilium  Seleucise."  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
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A.  M.  Kirsch,  C.  S.  C.,  a  former  pupil  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Syriac  scholar,  Prof.  Lamy  says:  "In 
looking  for  the  texts  of  canons,  I  found  the  text 
of  a  Council  of  40  Persian  bishops  held  at  Seleu- 
cia,  Thesiphon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  410. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  canons  of  this  Coun- 
cil begin  with  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son — Qut  ex  Patre  et  Filio  est.  This  testimony 
of  40  bishops  separated  by  war  from  the  Oriental 
Empire  is  remarkable." 

In  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
France  and  Japan  in  1858,  two  Catholic  chapels 
had  been  allowed  to  be  opened :  one  at  Yoko- 
hama, the  other  at  Nagasaki.  In  1863  the  latter 
of  these  chapels  was  succeeded  by  a  church  ded- 
icated to  St.  Peter  Baptist,  one  of  the  twenty-six 
martyrs  crucified  on  February  5,  1597,  and  sol- 
emnly canonized  by  Pius  IX.  Up  to  the  time 
of  its  opening  the  two  chapels  had  served  only 
for  European  Catholics.  The  natives  came  in 
great  numbers  to  visit  them,  but  they  seemed  to 
be  drawn  by  mere  curiosity ;  and,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  the  zeal  and  devotedness  of  the 
missionaries  appeared  to  be  thrown  away. 

Since  1640,  Japan  had  become  inaccessible  to 
Europeans  (except  the  Hollanders),  and  especially 
to  Catholic  missionaries.  The  famous  edict  pub- 
lished that  year,  immediately  after  the  execution 
of  the  four  Portuguese  ambassadors,  was  couched 
in  the  following  words : 

"  As  long  as  the  sun  shall  warm  the  earth,  let  no 
Christian  have  the  boldness  to  come  to  Japan.  Be 
it  known  to  all :  if  the  King  of  Spain  in  person,  or 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  should  violate  this  prohibi- 
tion, his  head  shall  pay  the  forfeit ! " 

Every  attempt  made  from  abroad  to  carry  the 
succors  of  religion  to  the  descendants  of  the  neo- 
phytes whom  St,  Francis  had  baptized,  and  of  the 
glorious  martyrs  who  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross 
like  the  Son  of  God,  and  for  love  of  Him,  had 
proved  fruitless.'  Nevertheless,  it  was  hoped  that,  in 
spite  of  the  terrible  and  persistent  severity  exercised 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  against  the  adorers  of 
the  true  God,  all  traces  of  Christianity  had  not  dis- 
appeared from  Japan ;  and  that  some  day,  if  it 
were  only  possible  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  beyond  the  ports  open  to  Euro- 
peans, some  sparks  of  the  true  faith  would  be  dis- 
covered hidden  beneath  the  heavy  rubbish  of  pagan 
superstitions. 

To  the  late  Mgr.  Petitjean  (a  short  notice  of 
whose  missionary  career  we  published  at  the  time 


of  his  death)  was  reserved  the  honor  and  the  joy  of 
being  the  instrument  of  this  discovery.  On  March 
17,  1865,  some  native  women  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  new  church  at  Nagasaki ;  Mgr.  Petitjean 
went  and  opened  it,  entered  with  them,  and 
knelt  down  to  say  a  prayer.  He  had  hardly  time 
to  say  an  "  Our  Father"  when  three  of  the  women, 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  kneeling 
beside  him,  with  their  hands  upon  their  breasts, 
whispered  :  "  The  hearts  of  all  of  us  that  are  here 
do  not  differ  from  yours."  "Is  it  so?"  an- 
swered the  priest,  in  joyous  surprise  ;  "  where  are 
you  from  ? ' '  The  women  told  him  the  name  of 
their  village,  adding  :  "At  home  in  our  own  town 
they  are  nearly  all  like  us." 

Within  a  few  days  the  missionaries  proceeded 
to  the  place  named,  where  they  found  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  Christians  ;  one  of  them, 
a  catechist,  said  that  there  were  numbers  of  others 
scattered  all  over  the  Empire.  From  the  month 
of  May  to  the  month  of  September  of  that  year 
(1865),  week  after  week  the  indications  were  con- 
firmed by  daily  increasing  and  more  positive 
proofs. 

Thus,  .in  spite  of  terrible  persecutions  and  still 
more  terrible  isolation,  thousands  of  families 
could  yet  be  counted  that  had  preserved  the  cere- 
monies of  Baptism  entire ;  the  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer who  had  died  for  the  salvation  of  men  ; 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  the  essential 
prayers,  namely,  the  Pater,  Ave,  Credo,  Confiteor, 
and  the  Act  of  Contrition  ;  invocations  to  St. 
Michael,  who  is  considered  patron  of  the  Japanese 
Empire ;  and,  finally,  the  knowledge  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  should  be  free  from  the 
bonds  of  marriage,  and  should  have  their  mission 
from  the  Great  Chief  residing  in  Rome. 


Old  Puritanical  Boston  has  an  Irish  Catholic 
for  Mayor.  Shades  of  the  witch  and  convent 
burners ! 

The  Washington  monument  is  at  last  finished. 
It  will  be  formally  inaugurated  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary. One  stigma  will  ever  attach  to  it.  There 
was  a  beautiful  contribution  of  marble  sent  to  it 
by  Pope  Pius  IX.  During  the  reign  of  Know- 
Nothingism  this  was  destroyed  by  Vandal  hands, 
and  no  regret  or  apology  has  ever  been  expressed, 
officially  or  unofficially,  by  the  Government  or 
people.  Their  attitude  expresses  approval  of  the 
dastardly  act.  The  monument  contains  memori- 
als of  pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahomedans,  but  none  of 
the  head  of  Christendom. — Ypsilanti  Sentinel. 


The  Ave  Maria. 


The  Rev.  P.  F.  O'Hare,  rector  of  St.  Anthony's 
Church,  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  is  engaged  in  a  praise- 
worthy endeavor  to  provide  for  the  suitable  edu- 
cation of  the  numerous  children  of  his  parish.  He 
means,  he  says,  that  no  exertion  on  his  part  shall 
be  wanting  to  make  St.  Anthony's  parochial 
schools  not  merely  good  schools,  the  equal  of  any 
public  or  parochial  schools  in  the  city,  but  the 
best— model  schools.  The  zealous  pastor  is  confident 
that  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of  time  and  labor, 
and  by  thorough  organization  and  supervision, 
this  end  can  be  accomplished.  Here  is  his  plat- 
form :  Where  there  is  a  will,  a  way  and  a  means 
will  in  time  be  forthcoming  ;  and  a  more  praise- 
worthy object  for  good  will  than  Christian  educa- 
tion can  not  be  imagined. 

As  we  have  said  often  before,  the  parochial 
school  is  the  nursery  of  the  faith.  Christian  educa- 
tion is  the  rampart  which  must  protect  the  morals 
of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  from  the  waves  of  heresy, 
of  immorality,  of  impiety,  by  which  they  are  con- 
stantly beset  on  all  sides.  We  are  pleased  to  know 
that  good  Father  is  of  precisely  the  same  opinion. 


ety  of  the  African  Missions  at  Lyons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  means  for  the  education  of 
candidates  to  replace  those  who  have  fallen  and 
are  falling  victims  to  the  deadly  climate  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  The  Society  has  at  present  100 
missionaries  in  Africa,  as  many  more  having  died 
of  the  plague.  There  are  three  schools  for  males, 
and  two  for  females — the  latter,  and  several  hos- 
pitals, being  under  the  care  of  the  devoted  Sisters 
of  the  African  Missions.  The  number  of  converts 
and  neophytes  is  estimated  at  about  20,000,  out 
of  a  population  of  more  than  20,000,000. 

Father  Merlini  has  spent  seven  years  in  Africa ; 
he  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  wretched  state 
of  the  pagan  population,  still  deluded  by  the  fetich 
priests,  who  more  than  ever  demand  human  sac- 
rifices. The  reverend  Fathers  are  at  present  the 
guests  of  the  House  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 
Lafayette  Place,  New  York,  where  they  will  grate- 
fully receive  any  aid  for  their  apostolic  work. 
We  hope  to  refer  to  their  mission  at  greater  length 
in  a  future  number. 


The  freeman1  s  Journal  has  announced  the 
death,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
New  York,  on  the  i5th  ult,  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Joseph  Helmpraecht,  a  holy  Redemptorist,  who 
for  many  years  held  various  important  offices  in 
his  Order. 

Father  Helmpraecht  had  said :  "I  will  die  dur- 
ing the  Octave  of  the  Immaculate  Conception; 
and  I  will  die  with  no  one  with  me."  One  hour 
before  it  ended,  the  Brother  who  attended  him  left 
the  room  for  a  while,  and,  looking  in  a  little  later, 
found  his  patient  dead.  Father  Helmpraecht  was 
tenderly  devoted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  on 
the  night  of  his  death  his  attendant  heard  him  re- 
peat frequently,  "  Mother  !  Mother  !  " 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Christmas  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Mon- 
itor was  four  pages  extra,  and  contained  a  goodly 
amount  of  reading  appropriate  to  the  season.  A 
considerable  portion — many  columns — was  taken 
from  previous  volumes  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 
We  have  no  objection  to  this ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  often  stated  that  our  contemporaries  are 
most  welcome  to  copy  anything  they  wish,  on 
condition  of  giving  credit.  The  Monitor  neglected 
to  do  this. 

The  Rev.  Fathers  Merlini  and  Connaughton 
have  lately  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Soci- 


Now  that  gift- making  is  in  order,  and  everyone 
is  considering  what  would  be  an  acceptable  pres- 
ent for  relatives  and  friends,  absent  or  near,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  a  subscription  to  some 
Catholic  periodical  would  be  most  appropriate. 
Besides  the  good  it  would  be  likely  to  effect,  it 
would  be  a  reminder  throughout  the  entire  year  of 
the  thoughtful  kindness  of  the  subscriber.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  persons  who  order  THE 
"AvE  MARIA"  sent  as  a  New- Year  present  to 
friends  and  relatives  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our  for- 
eign subscriptions  (many  of  which  are  paid  here) 
is  proof  that  a  Catholic  paper  is  a  most  welcome 
gift  in  distant  lands. 

THE  "AvE  MARIA"  is  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  for  $2.50;  and  it  costs  only  $3  to 
forward  it  to  any  of  the  foreign  countries. 


The  Index  of  last  year's  volume  will  not  be 
ready  for  a  week  or  more,  on  account  of  the  press 
of  work  occasioned  by  the  holydays.  It  will  be 
sent  free  as  heretofore,  but  only  to  those  who 
make  application  for  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  now  that,  beginning 
with  the  new  year,  six  months'  issues  will  form  a 
volume  of  THE  "Avs  MARIA.  ' '  Binders  tell  us  that 
the  present  number  of  pages  is  almost  too  large 
for  one  volume ;  and  this  year  we  intend  to  have 
occasional  extra  numbers,  besides  full-page  illus- 
trations. We  feel  the  need  more  and  more  of 
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•enlarging  the  magazine  to  twenty- four  pages  (the 
size  of  the  present  number),  and  we  hope  our 
friends  will  aid  us  to  accomplish  this  as  soon  as 
possible.  

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  additional 
contributions  for  the  Japanese  Missions  :  Mrs. 
Annie  Ulrich,  $1.50;  A  Friend,  Meadville,  Pa., 
|5  ;  the  Rev.  Father  Durbin,  $i ;  Anna  Cassidy, 
50  cts. ;  "John,"  $3. 


New  Publications, 


THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  CHARLES  BORROMEO,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Milan.  From  the  Italian  of  John  Peter 
Giussano,  Priest  and  Oblate  of  St.  Ambrose.  With 
Preface  by  Henry  Edward  Cardinal  Manning,  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster.  Two  Volumes.  London  : 
Burns  &  Gates.  New  York :  Catholic  Publication 
Society  Co. 

Connected  as  St.  Charles  is  with  the  great  reform 
that  took  place  within  the  Church  in  antithesis  to 
the  pseudo-reform  that  robbed  her  of  so  many  of 
her  children,  the  history  of  his  career  is  interest- 
ing not  alone  to  the  Catholic,  but  to  every  earnest 
Christian  thinker.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  that  great  Tridentine 
Council  in  which  the  modern  phase  of  Catholicity 
begins  to  present  itself.  In  him  the  active  life 
seems  to  obscure  the  contemplative, — in  reality, 
however,  serving  to  cover  more  effectually  the 
more  noble  condition  of  the  soul  from  the  prying 
gaze  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
its  worth.  For  contemplation  is  indispensable  to 
sanctity,  and  no  healthy  spiritual  activity  can  exist 
without  it ;  a  truth  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
in  the  stirring  times  through  which  we  are  now 
passing.  But  in  St.  Charles  we  behold  a  priest 
whose  activity  exceeded  that  of  any  one  among 
us  even  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  whose 
dear,  untroubled  gaze  was  nevertheless  constantly 
fixed  upon  eternal  truth.  In  him  the  active  life 
was  never  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  those  means 
of  grace  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  asceticism 
of  the  contemplative  life.  His  shoulders  were 
marked  by  the  self-inflicted  lash  of  the  discipline, 
and  the  hair-shirt,  removed  only  after  his  death, 
showed  fresh  blood  stains.  Far,  however,  were 
these  macerations  from  the  gloomy  austerity  of  the 
superstitious  fakir.  The  Saint's  kind  heart  made  it- 
self felt  by  all  who  approached  him.  The  sick,  the 
orphan,  the  suffering,  and  the  sinner  alike  saw  in 
him  the  fatherly  goodness  which  is  inseparable  from 
true  sanctity  in  the  state  in  which  he  lived.  His 


exertions  during  the  plague  at  Milan,  at  the  hourly 
risk  of  his  own  life,  endeared  him  especially  to  his 
people,  as  also  did  his  promptitude  in  coming  to 
their  aid  in  times  of  famine  and  public  distress. 

The  biography  before  us  is  a  translation  of  the 
work  of  one  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
Saint's  household,  and  an  Oblate  of  St.  Ambrose, 
the  Congregation  of  secujar  clergy  founded  by  St. 
Charles  for  the  restoration  of  primitive  fervor 
among  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  archdiocese.  In- 
timately acquainted  as  the  author  was  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  life  and  death  of  his  illustri- 
ous and  holy  patron,  and  eminently  fitted  for  the 
work  he  undertook  at  the  wish  of  his  spiritual 
superiors,  immediately  after  St.  Charles's  canoniza- 
tion, we  may  be  sure  of  instruction  and  edification 
from  its  attentive  perusal.  The  name  of  the  com- 
petent translator  is  not  given.  The  elegant  Eng- 
lish evidences  a  highly  educated  mind  and  an 
exalted  degree  of  taste.  It  reads  without  the  stiff- 
ness of  a  translation.  The  labor  of  translating 
is,  however,  attributed,  without  specification  of 
individual  names,  to  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  in 
the  Diocese  of  Westminster. 

The  beautifully  written  and  comprehensive  pref- 
ace by  Cardinal  Manning  is  itself  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  literature,  giving  us  at  a  glance  an 
appreciation  of  the  life  and  times  of  St.  Charles, — 
of  the  difficulties  against  which  he  had  to  contend, 
of  the  spirit  in  which  he  labored,  and  of  the  im- 
mense good  that  he  effected.  The  first  volume  is 
enriched  by  a  photographed  copy  of  an  authentic 
likeness  of  the  Saint,  and  the  neat  form  in  which 
the  volumes  are  issued  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers, 
while  no  excess  of  ornamentation  places  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  generality  of  book-buyers. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  this  work  will  soon  be 
found  in  every  Catholic  library,  public  as  well  as 
private,  in  the  land,  and  that  it  will  effect  all  the 
good  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  Scholastic  Annual,  which  has  become 

so  famous  for  its  amusing  astrological  predictions, 
contains  more  than  the  usual  quota  of  pleasant 
reading  this  year.  Besides  being  entertaining,  it 
is  useful  and  instructive.  All  the  information 
proper  to  almanacs  is  given,  and  there  are  several 
articles  which  would,  perhaps,  be  too  serious  for 
such  a  publication  if  not  judiciously  set  off  by 
humorous  selections.  The  editor  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  his  happy  faculty  of  making  a  literary 
salad  sure  to  suit  all  tastes.  No  one  will  regret 
to  have  expended  25  cents  for  this  unique  publi- 
cation. J.  A.  Lyons,  publisher,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
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To  a  Child  of  Mary. 


BY    B.    S. 


PRIZE  thy  title,  Child  of  Mary, 
Far  beyond  all  rank  and  fame; 
More  than  any  earthly  honor 

Prize  that  sweet  and  hallowed  name; 
For  no  higher  designation 
Lies  within  a  mortal's  claim. 

Love  thy  Mother,  Child  of  Mary, 
With  an  active,  fruitful  love ; 

Show  it,  not  by  high-flown  phrases, 
But  by  deeds  inscribed  above. 

That  thou'rt  worthy  of  thy  Mother, 
Let  thy  noble  actions  prove. 

In  her  arms,  O  Child  of  Mary ! 

Thou  wilt  breathe  thy  life  away ; 
Like  a  tired  child  that  slumbers 

At  the  close  of  some  bright  day, 
And  awakes  to  find  new  sunshine 

Brightening  all  with  golden  ray. 

But  that  waking,  Child  of  Mary ! 

Bids  thy  happy  spirit  soar 
Where  all  strife,  all  weary  combats, 

For  eternity  are  o'er! 
When  all  earthly  things  have  vanished, 

And  thou  mournest  never  more ! 


How    Parnpbilio    Bonelli   Became   Clock- 
Maker  to  the  Pope. 


BY    UNCLE    JOHN. 


morning,  Pope  Sixtus  V, 
dressed  in  the  simple  habit  of 
a    Dominican,  walking   alone 
through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
passed  through  a  narrow  court 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Piazza 
Navona.    As  he  went  along,  he  hap- 
pened to  notice  a  poor-looking  watch- 
maker's  shop.     The  sign-board   dis- 
played the  most  skilfully  contrived  pieces  of 
workmanship  of  all  sizes ;    but  through  the 
window  of  the  little  shop  could  be  seen  only 


a  few  ordinary  articles,  and  some  common 
watchmaker's  tools  scattered  about  as  if  they 
had  long  been  idle.  In  a  word,  the  proofs  of 
the  mechanic's  skill  were  only  painted,  and 
everything  indicated  unusual  dulness  of  trade. 

On  the  steps  of  the  shop  five  or  six  shabbily 
dressed  children  were  playing  under  the  eyes 
of  their  mother,  who  was  still  quite  young, 
but  in  whose  pale  countenance  the  evident 
marks  of  privations  and  sufferings  were 
deeply  impressed.  And  yet  a  smile  hovered 
upon  her  lips  as  she  saw  how  her  little  ones, 
in  their  eagerness  at  their  games,  forgot  that 
there  had  been  no  breakfast  for  them.  Whether 
there  would  be  any  dinner  was  not  now  to  be 
considered. 

Pope  Sixtus  examined  the  shop  for  a  few 
minutes,  like  one  that  was  thinking  of  making 
a  purchase,  and  then  he  addressed  the  poor 
woman : 

"  I  see  your  husband  is  not  in,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  the  price  of  these  articles." 

"  He  is  absent  on  business,  Rev.  Father," 
answered  the  woman;  "but  he  will  be  back 
soon.  Will  your  Reverence  have  the  good- 
ness to  take  a  seat?  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
have  long  to  wait." 

That  was  just  what  the  Holy  Father 
wished  to  do.  He  therefore  stepped  into  the 
shop,  sat  down  on  a  stool  which  the  watch- 
maker's wife  offered  him,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined the  different  articles  that  lay  before 
him.  His  curiosity  was  all  the  greater  because 
many  of  these  parts  of  clocks  and  watches 
gave  proofs  of  great  skill,  and  revealed  a 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  mathematics 
that  was  rarely  to  be  found  in  those  days. 

Sixtus  V  was  examining  with  great  interest 
a  seven-day  clock  that  was  not  yet  put  to- 
gether, when  a  man  of  scarcely  forty  years  of 
age,  with  an  intelligent  and  gentle  counte- 
nance, entered  the  shop.  This  was  the  clock- 
maker  himself,  Pamphilio  Bonelli. 

"Well?"  asked  his  wife,  in  a  whisper. 

"Nothing  whatsoever,"  he  replied,  in  the 
same  tone;  "not  a  paolo  (sixpence),  not  an 
obolo  (a  penny)." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  to-day  for  something  to 
eat  for  the  poor  children  ?  "  asked  the  woman, 
anxiously. 
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"  God  will  not  abandon  us,"  answered  Pam- 
philio,  gently  and  with  resignation. 

This  exchange  of  sorrowful  words  did  not 
escape  the  Pope.  As  soon  as  they  ceased 
speaking  he  turned  round,  and  the  woman 
presented  her  husband. 

Pope  Sixtus  was  not  unacquainted  with 
science,  and,  having  some  skill  in  mechanics, 
he  soon  discovered  that  Pamphilio  was  a  man 
of  great  information,  and  an  artist  in  his  line; 
and  also  that  he  was  familiar  with  current 
literature.  He  supplemented  the  explanations 
that  he  gave  in  reply  to  the  Holy  Father's 
questions  with  ingenious  observations  and  his- 
torical incidents  in  the  development  of  clock 
and  watchmaking,  so  that  Sixtus  V  could  not 
refrain  from  saying :  "  I  perceive,  Master 
Bonelli,  that  you  are  not  only  a  skilful  watch- 
maker, but  also  a  pleasant  narrator,  and  well 
acquainted  with  literature,  besides  being  a 
close  observer,  and  possessed  of  good  taste." 

"I  thank  you,  reverend  Father,  for  your 
good  opinion,"  said  Pamphilio,  modestly; 
"but  I  fear  that  I  do  not  fully  deserve  the 
compliments  that  you  pay  me.  However, 
when  I  inform  you  that  I  made  my  studies 
in  the  celebrated  University  of  Pavia,  that  I 
learned  my  business  under  the  famous  Claudio 
Vesperelli  in  Milan,  and  that  I  afterwards 
perfected  myself  in  it  under  the  celebrated 
Doctors  Michaeli  Octavini  and  Bruno  La- 
binni,  professors  of  astronomy  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Bologna  and  Florence,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  skill  and  knowledge  that 
I  possess  in  an  art  which  I  adopted  from 
preference,  and  to  which  I  cling  more  from 
the  love  I  bear  it  than  for  any  other  reason." 

"And  this  art  is  very  ungrateful  to  you,  it 
seems,"  said  the  Pope;  "I  notice  that  fortune 
has  not  smiled  on  your  efforts." 

"Unfortunately  no,  Rev.  Father;  "but  I 
could  easily  console  myself  for  that  had  I 
not  six  little  mouths  to  feed.  This  morning 
I  have  no  breakfast  for  them." 

"Is  it  possible,  Signer  Pamphilio,"  ex- 
claimed the  Pope,  deeply  touched,  "that  your 
great  talent  does  not  secure  you  a  living?" 

"Talent,  my  good  Father,  however  great 
it  may  be,  needs  a  footing  to  secure  notice, 
as  a  candle  needs  a  candlestick  to  rest  upon. 


In  a  little  side  street  off  the  Piazza  Navona, 
the  cardinals,  princes,  and  rich  men  of  Rome 
will  not  look  for  a  clock- maker." 

"  But  you  must  make  yourself  known ;  you 
must  come  into  the  light ! "  exclaimed  his 
Holiness. 

"As  an  article  that  is  offered  for  sale  is 
lessened  in  value  by  that  very  fact,  so  talent 
loses  its  dignity  and  its  worth  by  mere  adver- 
tising. The  Fathers  of  the  Presentation  Order 
need  some  one  to  repair  the  injuries  done  by 
lightning  to  their  large  clock,  a  masterpiece 
of  the  great  Geronimo  Blandinelli.  I  went  to 
the  monastery  this  morning  to  secure  the  job, 
but  I  was  rejected.  The  skill  of  a  workman 
is  judged  by  the  appearance  of  his  dress  and 
the  location  of  his  workshop." 

The  Pope  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
marked :  "  Perhaps  this  can  be  remedied." 

" In  what  way ?"  asked  the  artist;  "I  see 
none.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther some  time  ago,  asking  him  to  come  to  my 
assistance ;  but  the  Vatican  has  been  as  deaf 
to  my  prayers  as  the  palaces  of  the  great." 

"And  what  did  you  request  of  the  Pope?" 

"A  favor  that  would  not  have  made  his 
treasury  one  paolo  the  poorer,  would  not  have 
added  one  paolo  to  the  taxes  of  his  people." 

"  What,  then,  was  your  petition?" 

"  I  begged  His  Holiness  to  pay  an  official 
visit  to  my  little  shop, — merely  to  enter  it 
with  the  pomp  with  which  he  is  usually  sur- 
rounded when  he  goes  to  the  Quirinal  or  to 
St.  Mary  sopra  Minerva.  But  doubtless  my 
request  was  presumptuous,  and  wanting  in 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  Father  of  the 
faithful." 

"  No,  certainly.  If  the  Pope  had  received 
your  petition,  he  would  surely  have  taken 
notice  of  it,  and  would  have  granted  your  re- 
quest when,  upon  inquiry,  he  had  found  that 
you  were  a  deserving  man." 

"I  believe  that  myself,  Rev.  Father;  but 
his  Holiness,  like  every  other  ruler,  is  sur- 
rounded by  men  that  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  intercept  petitions  addressed  to  him,  and 
in  many  ways  conceal  the  truth  from  him — " 

"They  do  not  conceal  it  from  him  long," 
interrupted  Sixtus,  rising ;  "he  finds  things 
out  for  himself." 
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After  a  few  words  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment, the  Dominican  took  leave  of  the  watch- 
maker, whom  he  promised  to  visit  soon  again. 

Next  morning,  at  the  hour  when  the  bells 
of  Rome  ring  the  Angelus,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Piazza  Navona  streamed  out  tow- 
ards Jughelmi  street,  where  the  state-coach  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V  had  drawn  up  before  the  shop 
of  the  poor  clock  maker  Pamphilio  Bonelli. 

"  Pamphilio,"  said  the  Holy  Father,  as  he 
was  setting  his  foot  on  the  steps  of  the  shop, 
"  I  have  come  to  give  you  a  start  in  your  pro- 
fession. Are  you  satisfied  now  ?  " 

Pamphilio  recognized  the  friendly  Domini- 
can of  the  day  before. 

"Ah,  Holy  Father!"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
overwhelm  me  with  honor  and  pleasure.  My 
happiness  in  this  world  is  secure,  and  I  need 
not  fear  poverty  and  misery  now.". 

"Here,"  said  the  Pope,  "is  the  Cardinal  of 
Santo  Bibiano,  who  has  charge  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  the  Annunciation.  He  comes  to 
request  you  to  undertake  the  repairs  of  the 
beautiful  clock  of  the  monastery.  He  begs 
you  at  the  same  time  to  accept  five  hundred 
dollars  towards  the  first  expenses  of  your 
work.  As  for  me,  I  wish  to  have  a  timepiece 
for  the  Piazza  Navona,  and  I  now  appoint  you 
my  court  clock-maker." 

"  Clock-maker  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Sixtus 
V ! "  exclaimed  Pamphilio,  himself  and  his 
wife  and  children  casting  themselves  at  the 
Pontiff's  feet.  "  What  an  honor  !  what  a  hap- 
piness ! " 

"  Prove  yourself  worthy  of  this  high  honor, 
Signer  Pamphilio,"  said  Cardinal  Santo  Bibi- 
ano, "  and  contribute  all  you  can  to  the  glory 
of  the  pontificate  of  your  magnanimous  ruler." 

"That  I  will!"  exclaimed  Bonelli. 

And  the  production  of  many  time-pieces  of 
excellent  workmanship  showed  how  faithfully 
he  kept  his  word. 


"ABOVE  all,"  wrote  Father  Marquette,  "  I 
placed  our  voyage  under  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  Immaculate,  promising  that 
if  she  granted  us  the  favor  of  discovering  the 
great  river,  I  would  give  it  the  name  of  the 
Conception."  And  so  he  called  the  Missis- 
sippi "  Riviere  de  la  Conception." 


Columbus'  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


BY   E.   A.   C. 


Everyone  knows  something  about  Colum- 
bus, but  comparatively  few  are  aware  of  his 
fervent  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is 
easy  to  prove  that  the  great  discoverer  was 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  servants  of  Mary, 
— in  fact,  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  marks 
every  epoch  of  his  life.  Let  us  examine. 

It  was  to  the  Monastery  of  Our  Lady  of 
Rabida  that  he  was  providentially  conducted 
when  he  first  reached  Spain.  His  first  ship 
was  called  Santa  Maria.  It  was  in  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  he  and 
his  crew  received  Holy  Communion  before 
embarking  for  the  New  World.  Every  even- 
ing during  that  memorable  voyage  a  hymn 
to  Mary  was  sung  on  the  three  ships. 

When  land  was  discovered,  the  Admiral's 
devotion  was  expressed  in  the  names  he  gave 
to  the  different  islands,  capes,  gulfs,  etc.  The 
beautiful  archipelago  of  the  small  Lucayas, 
he  called  Our  Lady  of  the  Sea,  bestowing  the 
title  of  Holy  Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception on  the  largest  of  the  islands.  When 
he  discovered  Hayti,  he  gave  the  sweet  name 
of  Mary  to  a  beautiful  gulf.  Later  on,  a  prom- 
ontory was  called  Star  of  the  Sea,  and  it  is 
still  known  as  Cape  Star.  On  the  northwest 
coast  another  remarkable  gulf  was  named 
Port  Conception.  A  feast  of  Our  Lady  very 
popular  in  Spain  (Our  Lady  of  the  O)  occur- 
ring about  the  time  of  these  discoveries, 
Columbus  had  it  observed  with  all  the  solem- 
nity possible. 

While  returning  to  Spain  he  delighted  to 
teach  the  Indians  that  accompanied  him  the 
Ave  Maria  and  other  prayers  to  the  Mother 
of  God.  It  was  at  St.  Mary's,  the  most  south- 
ern island  of  the  Azores,  that  he  sought  safety 
from  a  dreadful  storm.  There,  too,  he  made 
a  vow  to  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  and  another  to 
visit  the  first  church  to  be  met  on  land  dedi- 
cated to  her. 

On  his  famous  second  voyage,  Columbus 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  changed  the 
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name  of  the  Admiral's  ship  to  Gracious  Mary. 
To  new  discoveries  he  gave  the  names  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  Our  Lady  of  Montser- 
rat,  Holy  Mary  of  the  Rotunda,  etc.,  etc. 

Although  his  third  voyage  was  undertaken 
in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  he  called  the 
first  island  he  met  Conception,  and  a  second 
Assumption.  When  preparing  for  a  fourth 
vogage  of  discovery,  he  placed  at  the  feet  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Grotto  his  titles,  letters 
patent,  and  all  his  honors. 

And  after  death,  as  if  he  willed  it,  the  great 
discoverer  was  still  under  the  sheltering  man- 
tle of  Mary.  His  funeral  took  place  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Valladolid.  Seven 
years  after,  his  remains  were  transferred  to 
Seville  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Grotto.  Later  on  they  were  con- 
veyed to  San  Domingo,  and  there  remained  (in 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame),  till,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Havana.  And  yet  the  Blessed 
Virgin  has  them  in  her  keeping,  for  they  are 
interred  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Have  I  not  proved  that  the  saintly  discov- 
erer of  the  New  World  was  a  faithful  knight 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ? 


The  Power  of  Prayer.— A  Legend. 


In  a  certain  town  of  Belgium  there  once 
lived  a  monk  very  much  esteemed  as  a  great 
preacher.  Large  crowds,  including  persons 
of  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  always  flocked 
to  hear  him.  Often  the  whole  congregation 
was  moved  to  tears,  and  frequently,  as  soon 
as  the  sermon  was  over,  numbers  of  the  audi- 
tors might  be  seen  going  to  confession.  Many 
Protestants  also  came  to  listen  through  curi- 
osity, and  not  a  few  of  them  were  converted 
to  the  true  faith  by  the  monk's  eloquent  dis- 
courses. 

All  this  was  most  gratifying,  but,  alas !  the 
celebrated  preacher  by  slow  degrees  admitted 
some  pride  into  his  soul,  seeming  to  forget 
that  conversions  are  the  conquests  of  grace. 
His  superior,  a  saintly  old  religious,  sent  for 
him  one  Saturday  and  said:  "Father,  your 


sermons  are  indeed  very  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing ;  but  if  to-morrow  your  discourse  falls 
flat,  seek  an  explanation  from  the  good  old 
Brother  cook.  He  has  contributed  more  to 
the  success  of  your  preaching  than  you  are 
aware  of." 

Next  day  the  Father  preached  as  usual.  His 
preparation  had  been  better  than  heretofore, 
and  a  large  audience  was  in  attendance.  His 
voice  thundered  through  the  church,  or  whis- 
pered softly  like  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
so  that  his  own  heart  was  stirred  with  those 
impressions  that  he  wished  to  make  on  his 
audience — but  all  in  vain.  The  people  were 
unmoved ;  here  one  man  yawned,  there  an- 
other began  to  doze,  another  took  out  his 
snuff-box  and  offered  it  to  his  neighbor,  and 
still  another  slipped  out  of  the  church.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  people  were  tired, 
and  they  were  evidently  wondering  how  the 
preacher  could  be  so  dull.  Thoroughly  hum- 
bled, the  monk  descended  from  the  pulpit, 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and 
immediately  went  in  search  of  the  Brother 
cook. 

"  Tell  me,  Brother,  what  is  the  matter  to- 
day that  the  people  were  all  half  asleep  dur- 
ing the  sermon  ?  Ordinarily,  you  know,  they 
listen  so  intently  that  one  might  hear  a  pin 
drop.  How  do  you  explain  it?" 

"Father,"  answered  the  cook,  "about  your 
other  sermons  I  can  not  judge ;  for  you  know 
that  I  always  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  to 
open  and  close  the  door  for  you ;  and  I  used  to 
say  my  Rosary  during  the  sermon,  that  your 
preaching  might  do  much  good  ;  but  to-  day, 
I  know  not  why,  Father  Rector  forbade  me  to 
pray,  and  told  me  to  listen,  and — forgive  me, 
a  poor  ignorant  old  man — I  could  not  under- 
stand anything  of  what  you  said." 

Then  the  preacher  understood  the  remark 
of  his  superior,  and  recognized  the  sanctity  of 
the  old  lay  Brother.  "  O  Lord,  I  thank  Thee ! " 
he  exclaimed;  "now  I  realize  that  without 
Thy  blessing  we  labor  in  vain." 

So  prayed  the  monk,  when  suddenly  he  heard 
An  angel  speaking  thus  :  "  Know,  O  my  son, 

Thy  words  had  all  been  vain ;  but  hearts  were  stirred, 
And  saints  were  edified,  and  sinners  won, 

By  his,  the  poor  lay  Brother's  humble  aid, 

Who  sat  upon  the  pulpit-stair  and  prayed." 
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The  Madonna  of  the  Lily. 


BY    ELEANOR    C.    DONNELLY. 


VERGINE  del  Giglio! 

O  Lily  of  all  lilies  white ! 
Like  fairest  flakes  of  moonlit  snow, 

Thy  petals  gleam  thro'  Earth's  dim  night. 
Upon  thy  golden  anthers  shine 

The  starbeams  chaste,  the  dewdrops  pure ; 
And  in  thy  bright  corolla's  shrine, 
The  precious  pollen  sleeps  secure. 

How  rare,  how  subtile  thy  perfume, — 

The  essence  of  all  virgin  bliss ! 
How  delicate  thy  maiden  bloom, — 

The  leaves  the  Spirit  joyed  to  kiss ! 
Sweet  Lily !  in  our  souls  restore 

The  pure  primeval  Paradise : 
The  fragrance  of  lost  Eden's  shore, 

The  blest  aroma  of  the  skies ! 

Ah !  dreams  of  thee  are  like  those  birds 

Which  round  the  South  Sea  islands  float, 
And  o'er  the  waters  brood  and  brood, 

With  many  a  soft  and  plaintive  note ; 
For  they  upon  the  waves  distil 

An  oil  which  soothes  the  roughest  seas,-^- 
And  thoughts  of  thee,  sweet  Queen,  can  still 

The  rudest  passions  into  peace. 

O  fair,  O  pure,  O  sinless  Maid ! 

Dear  Vergine  del  Giglio  / 
No  soul  hath  ever  sought  thine  aid, 

And  been  rejected  in  its  woe ; 
The  saints  may  clasp  thy  stem  of  light, 

Drink  dews  and  perfumes  from  thy  vase, — 
O  Lily  of  all  lilies  white  ! 

Allure  us,  sinners,  unto  grace ! 


A  Catholic  Philanthropist. 

THE    LESSONS    OF    A    BEAUTIFUL    LIFE. 

R.  REUBEN  SPRINGER,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, whose  death  and  generous 
deeds  we  briefly  noticed  last  week, 
was  born  Nov.  10,  1800,  in  Frankfort,  Ky. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  fought 
under  General  Wayne  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  In  1830,  Mr.  Springer  married 
Miss  Jane  Kilgour,  and  to  her  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  grace  of  conversion  to  the  true 
faith.  He  himself  said  that  when  he  saw  the 
edifying  life  she  led,  it  made  him  think  that 
a  religion  which  could  exercise  such  an  influ- 
ence on  a  person's  life  might  have  something 
in  it.  He  investigated,  and  as  he  sought  the 
truth  he  found  it ;  and  having  found  it,  he 
lived  up  to  it,  remaining  till  death  a  devout 
Catholic. 

The  demise  of  this  eminent  Catholic  phi- 
lanthropist was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  flocked 
to  the  Cathedral  to  attend  the  obsequies.  The 
noble  traits  of  character,  the  golden  deeds 
that  made  his  life  so  much  admired  and  his 
death  so  deeply  lamented,  are  admirably  set 
forth  in  the  sermon  preached  by  Mgr.  Elder, 
from  the  text,  "I  will  show  thee,  O  man? 
what  is  good,  and  what  the  Lord  requireth 
of  thee  :  verily  to  do  judgment,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  solicitous  wit 
(Micheas,  vi,  8  ) 

We  find  this  admirable  did 
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duced  in  The  Catholic  Universe,  and  are 
pleased  to  transfer  it — omitting  only  the  in- 
troductory paragraphs — to  our  pages,  feeling 
sure  it  will  be  read  with  no  less  profit  than 
interest.  The  age  needs  such  examples  of 
large-heartedness,  and  nowhere  are  they 
needed  more  than  in  our  own  country,  where 
men  of  capital  so  often  forget  their  duty  to 
the  poor;  where  cunning  and  strength  have 
become,  in  so  many  instances,  the  substitutes 
for  principle  and  virtue.  May  God  raise  up 
many  more  public  men  like  Mr.  Springer, 
whose  influence  for  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  the  masses  will  be  equally  wide  and 
wholesome ! 

"Mr.  Reuben  Springer  is  entitled  to  our 
gratitude  and  imitation^  not  because  he  was 
a  rich  man;  nor  even  because  he  gained  his 
riches  by  his  own  industry,  through  strict 
honesty  and  honorable  means,  and  preserved 
them  by  his  fidelity  to  business,  and  the  mod- 
eration and  simplicity  of  his  life.  These  are 
points  to  be  admired,  in  their  degree;  but 
these  are  not  qualities  that  draw  the  hearts  of 
men-.  It  is  not  these  that  have  drawn  this 
great  concourse  of  all  classes  to  do  honor  to 
his  remains.  These  tender  orphans — repre- 
sentatives of  large  numbers  of  their  compan- 
ions in  various  institutions;  these  Little  Sis- 
ters of  the  Poor,  having  care  of  three  hundred 
aged  and  infirm;  these  good  Daughters  of 
St.  Francis,  ministering  to  hundreds  of  the 
poor  and  sick;  these  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sis- 
ters of  the  G  >od  Shepherd,  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
— these  are  not  persons  who  come  in  idle 
curiosity  to  see  the  funeral  of  a  great,  rich 
man.  They  come,  because  their  hearts  are 
drawn  to  show  their  gratitude  and  offer  their 
prayers  for  one  who  shared  his  riches  with 
the  poor  and  suffering, — one  who  understood 
th?  counsel  of  Our  Lord:  'Make  to  your- 
selves friends  of  the  mammon  of  iniquity ;  that 
when  you  fail,  they  may  help  you  into  ever- 
lasting dwellings.'  (Luke,  xvi,  9.) 

"  He  was  a  man  who  fulfilled  the  precept  of 
the  Prophet:  he  did  judgment;  he  loved 
tn^rcy;  and  he  walked  solicitous  with  his 
God.  In  all  his  works  of  business,  of  charity, 
of  g'eneralNDenefactions,  and  in  all  his  rela- 
tions of  political,  social,  and  domestic  life,  he 


acted  according  to  judgment, — not  by  im- 
pulse nor  caprice.  He  was  essentially  a  man 
of  duty.  He  felt  that  every  day  brought  its 
obligations  with  it.  He  was  careful  to  ascer- 
tain his  obligations,  and  conscientious  to 
fulfil  them.  He  was  liberal  in  giving,  not  for 
the  pleasure  of  giving,  nor  for  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  which  it  drew  forth ;  but  he 
gave  because  he  acknowledged  the  obliga- 
tions that  riches  lay  upon  their  possessor,  to 
diffuse  a  portion  of  his  benefits  to  his  fellow- 
man.  This  deep  sense  of  duty,  this  habit  of 
consulting  duty  in  all  its  acts,  is  of  itself  a 
point  of  character  most  deserving  of  admira- 
tion and  imitation.  It  is  one  of  the  virtues 
of  which  we  have  most  need.  In  our  age, 
men  are  most  deeply  engaged  in  ascertaining 
and  vindicating  their  rights,  and  all  society 
is  kept  constantly  agitated  by  each  one  strug- 
gling against  his  neighbor  to  vindicate  his 
real  or  imagined  rights ;  so  that  men  give  too 
little  attention  to  their  duties. 

"  Mr.  Springer  has  given  us  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample in  this  respect.  While  he  was  not 
neglectful  of  his  rights,  he  felt  that  his  first 
obligations  and  his  highest  good  were  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duties.  He  knew  that  if  each 
man  could  be  faithful  to  his  duties,  society 
would  be  at  peace,  because  there  would  be  no 
wrongs  to  fight  against.  Likewise,  he  did 
judgment;  that  is,  acted  according  to  the  rules 
of  good  judgment:  not  only  in  giving  lib- 
erally, but  likewise  in  choosing  the  objects  of 
his  bounty  and  his  manner  of  bestowing  it. 
When  an  institution  applied  to  him  for  help, 
he  observed  the  object  which  it  had  in  view; 
the  spirit  that  animated  those  who  controlled 
it;  the  methods  by  which  it  was  conducted; 
the  fidelity  and  good  judgment  of  its  man- 
agement; and  the  practical  results  already 
produced,  or  reasonably  to  be  expected.  And 
though  he  would  not  refuse  some  help  even 
if  there  was  deficiency  in  one  or  another  ot 
those  points,  yet  he  gave  more  liberally  in 
proportion  as  he  was  satisfied  that  his  dona- 
tion would  produce  more  fruit. 

"  More  than  once,  too,  I  have  known  him  to 
make  his  charity  serve  a  double  purpose.  He 
would  promise  to  give  assistance  after  the 
institution  should  have  paid  a  portion  of  its 
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debt.  Or  he  would  promise  to  contribute  to 
a  building  after  the  institution  should  have 
laid  up  from  other  sources  a  certain  portion 
of  what  was  needed  for  its  completion.  With 
regard  to  individual  applicants  for  assistance, 
he  would  likewise  inquire,  as  well  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  how  far  they  were  needy 
and  deserving.  But  in  this  he  was  far  from 
rigorous  in  expecting  certain  satisfaction.  He 
said  to  his  friends  that,  in  many  doubtful 
cases,  he  would  rather  take  the  chance  of 
giving  to  an  unworthy  claimant  than  run  the 
other  chance  of  turning  away  a  person  who 
was  really  in  need. 

"  In  all  things,  then,  he  was  guided  not  by 
blind  feeling,  but  by  reason.  And  yet  not  by 
the  austere  reason  which  makes  no  allowance 
for  human  weaknesses,  and  pays  no  heed  to 
generous  impulses.  His  rule  was  not  the 
human  reason  of  the  philosopher:  it  was  the 
heavenly  judgment  of  the  Prophet:  'I  will 
show  thee,  O  man!  what  is  good:  to  do  judg- 
ment, to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  solicitous 
with  thy  God.' 

"  His  judgment,  then,  was  sweetened  with 
mercy.  It  is  exactly  his  works  of  mercy  that 
have  drawn  us  here  to-day.  'Thy  mercies, 
O  Lord  !  are  above  all  Thy  works.'  And  so 
for  man,  made  after  the  image  of  God,  it  is 
his  deeds  of  mercy  that  lift  him  higher  tow- 
ards God,  and  attract  most  of  the  admiration 
and  love  of  his  fellow- men. 

"  The  public  charities  throughout  our  city 
attest  his  love  of  mercy.  All  our  Catholic  in- 
stitutions of  charity  were  largely  indebted  to 
him  for  their  establishment,  and  they  contin- 
ued without  interruption  to  receive  his  liberal 
donations.  But  he  did  not  confine  his  works 
of  mercy  to  Catholic  houses,  although  these 
were  so  numerous,  and  their  calls  were  so 
frequent.  He  was  liberal  to  them,  but  he  did 
not  neglect  others.  He  practised  the  beautiful 
maxim  attributed  to  the  illustrious  Pius  IX, 
of  happy  memory :  '  Let  your  faith  be  exclu- 
sive, and  let  your  charity  be  expansive.'  In 
his  faith  he  was  exclusive,  vigorous,  uncom- 
promising. The  truths  which  God  taught 
him  through  His  holy  Church  he  knew  were 
God's  own  truths;  and  he  held  them — all  and 
every  one  of  them,  in  all  its  meaning,  as  the 


Church  proposed  it,  without  a  question  and 
without  a  doubt.  And  all  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations of  his  Church  he  received  submis- 
sively and  practised  conscientiously.  He 
knew  Our  Lord  had  given  the  commission : 
'  Go,  teach  men  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you.' 

"  In  his  faith,  then,  he  was  exclusive;  but  his 
charity  was  expansive  as  his  heart.  When  it 
was  question  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  to  visit  the  sick  or  the  prisoner,  then 
his  charity  was  open  to  all.  Aye,  to  visit  the 
prisoner;  for  even  the  prisoners  he  visited, — 
if  not  in  person,  yet  more  effectually  than  in 
his  own  person ;  for  he  provided  to  have  them 
visited  regularly  and  constantly  by  the  priests, 
who  could  minister  to  their  souls.  I  will  men- 
tion here  what  is  not  yet  commonly  known. 
He  furnished  the  means  through  which  a 
priest  could  be  regularly  appointed  to  the 
service  of  attending  Catholic  prisoners  in  the 
Work- House,  Catholic  inmates  of  the  Infirm- 
ary, etc. 

"  When  it  was  a  question,  then,  of  helping 
the  poor,  the  needy  of  any  kind,  he  did  not 
inquire  whether  the  sufferer  was  of  his  faith, 
or  of  another  faith,  or  of  no  faith  at  all.  He 
saw  in  every  man  a  brother,  a  work  'of  God, 
an  image  of  God :  with  a  soul  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  had  laid  down  His  life;  with  a 
body  like  to  the  Body  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  knew  that  God  had  'given  to 
every  man  care  over  his  brother';  he  was 
ready  to  help  everyone  in  need,  of  whatever 
religion,  or  country,  or  color. 

"And  he  gave  in  the  spirit  of  mercy,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  God's  mercies  to  himself. 
Four  years  ago,  just  at  this  season,  he  had  a 
severe  and  dangerous  spell  of  sickness.  By 
God's  mercy,  he  found  himself  recovering 
just  before  the  Festival  of  Christmas,  when 
we  celebrate  'the  goodness  of  God  appearing 
to  all  men,'  in  the  Birth  of  the  Son  of  God 
made  man.  He  showed  his  gratitude  for  his 
recovery  by  bounteous  gifts  to  a  number  of 
charitable  institutions,  sending  to  each  one 
of  them,  and  also  to  a  charitable  society  for 
the  poor  of  the  congregation,  a  United  States 
bond  of  a  thousand  dollars, — worth  consid- 
erably more  than  the  value  on  its  face.  The 
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whole  amount  he  gave  on  one  occasion  was 
more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars.  He  gave 
liberally  and  frequently.  Yes,  dear  children 
of  the  Asylum :  for  the  house  you  live  in,  for 
the  grounds  you  play  on,  you  are  largely  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Springer.  For  the  clothes  you 
are  wearing  now,  for  the  bread  you  ate  this 
morning,  among  your  other  many  benefac- 
tors, your  thanks  and  your  prayers  are  owing 
to  him.  He  followed,  then,  the  admonition 
of  the  Prophet :  he  did  what  was  good ; 
what  the  Lord  required  of  him.  He  loved 
mercy. 

"  But  what  was  greatest  of  all — what  gave 
value  to  all — what  was  the  very  source  from 
which  flowed  all  his  other  works, — he  walked 
solicitous  to  know  what  God  taught  and  what 
He  commanded ;  solicitous  to  learn  the  ways 
of  pleasing  God,  and  the  ways  of  growing  in 
the  knowledge  of  His  works  and  in  the  love 
of  His  goodness.  He  was  a  man  of  religion, 
and  it  was  religion  that  inspired  and  strength- 
ened and  directed  him  in  all  his  deeds.  It 
was  not  that  he  had  some  general  sentiments 
about  religion :  that  he  spoke  of  it  with 
honor,  and  respected  it  in  others,  and  contrib- 
uted to  its  advancement.  But  he  held  to  his 
religion  ;>  he  believed  all  it  taught,  he  obeyed 
all  it  commanded,  and  he  practised  it  in  all 
its  strengthening  and  consoling  ministrations. 
He  knew  that  religion  is  not  only  a  beautiful 
thing  to  be  admired,  but  a  necessary  obliga- 
tion to  be  fulfilled.  He  knew  that  religion — 
as  its  very  name  indicates — is  the  bond  that 
unites  man  with  God.  He  knew  that  he  was 
made  for  God, — to  see  and  possess  God  for 
all  eternity ;  and  that  he  could  not  attain  this 
end,  in  the  next  life,  unless  he  kept  himself 
united  to  God  in  this  life  by  religion.  He 
knew,  too,  that  religion  was  made  by  God 
Himself;  and  that  he  must  accept  it  as  God 
made  it, — without  doubting  one  truth  of  its 
teaching,  without  shrinking  from  one  duty  of 
the  precepts  which  Almighty  God  imposed 
on  him  through  His  holy  religion. 

"And  in  his  daily  life  he  gave  testimony 
how  honestly  he  held  and  practised  that  relig- 
ion.    Every  Sunday,  unless  his  health  pre 
vented,  he  assisted  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  And  his  presence  in  his  well-known 


place, — so  punctual  as  to  time,  so  reverential 
and  yet  so  simple  and  devout  in  his  demeanor, 
— was  an  edification  to  all,  perhaps  a  silent 
reproach  to  some  When  he  was  not  able  to 
attend  by  his  physical  presence,  he  would,  I  am 
assured,  still  assist  at  Mass  spiritually :  read- 
ing the  prayers  of  Mass  at  home,  and  uniting 
his  heart  with  the  Adorable  Victim  on  the  altar. 
Every  month,  likewise,  unless  particularly 
hindered,  it  was  his  rule  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Penance  and  Holy  Communion. 
And  although  he  would  often  take  a  partic- 
ular time  for  his  confession,  to  avoid  the  de- 
lay and  fatigue  of  waiting  in  a  crowd,  yet  not 
unfrequently  he  would  come  to  the  church 
at  the  common  time,  and  wait,  simply  and 
patiently,  for  his  turn  at  the  confessional. 
Every  night  and  morning  he  knelt  down  to 
offer  his  prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  sup- 
plications for  the  mercies  of  the  day.  Every 
morning,  and  I  think  at  intervals  during  the 
day,  he  would  spend  some  time  in  reading 
and  pondering  the  sweet  lessons  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis  in  '  The  Following  of  Christ.' 

"  This  spirit  of  religion,  this  walking  solici- 
tous with  his  God,  I  have  said  was  his  in- 
spiration and  his  guidance  in  all  his  works, 
even  those  which  might  seem  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  interests  of  God.  He  knew 
that  all  we  have  and  all  we  are,  body  and 
soul,  with  all  their  powers,  are  given  by  God ; 
that  all  things  belong  to  Him;  and  in  all  our 
deeds  we  must  seek  to  please  Him.  'Whether 
you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  else  you  do, 
do  all  for  the  glory  of  God.'  (I  Cor.,  x,  31.) 
And,  therefore,  not  only  in  his  works  of 
mercy,  but  in  his  other  benefactions  for  more 
general  purposes,  he  aimed  at  doing  good. 
That  great  monument  of  his  liberality,  one 
of  the  glories  of  our  city,  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions for  every  visitor — the  Music  Hall; 
and  that  neighboring  institution,  the  College 
of  Music, — both  built  and  endowed  by  him, 
— the  two  together  costing  him  almost  a  half 
million  of  dollars, — these,  you  know,  were 
not  the  fruits  of  ostentation,  nor  as  a  desire  to 
perpetuate  his  memory.  He  would  not  have 
either  of  them  called  by  his  name.  Nor  were 
they  results  of  a  merely  natural  love  for  what 
is  beautiful  and  refining.  He  gave  his  means 
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to  them  because  of  the  good  which  he  be- 
lieved they  would  effect  among  the  people. 
And  certainly  such  works  do  good  in  a  com- 
munity; not  only  in  the  immediate  purposes 
which  they  are  intended  to  serve,  but  they 
reach  down  deeper  to  most  important  inter- 
ests of  society.  They  make  a  bond  of  good 
feeling  between  the  different  ranks — the  rich 
and  the  poor;  they  let  men  see  that  the  rich 
are  not  all  of  them  selfish ;  that  they  are  not 
totally  occupied  with  multiplying  their  riches 
for  their  own  luxury  and  pride. 

"And  if  such  examples  of  donating  private 
wealth  for  public  purposes  were  more  numer- 
ous— if  they  should  lead  to  more  general 
imitation,  this  would  have  an  immense  influ- 
ence for  the  peace  and  prosperity  and  even 
the  morality  of  our  people.  It  would  go  a 
great  way  towards  solving  that  problem 
which  perplexes  our  statesmen,  and  threatens 
the  peace  of  civilized  society :  the  reconciling 
of  the  interests  and  rights  of  capital  with 
those  of  labor.  When  men  of  capital  use  their 
means  for  public  good,  of  which  the  laborer 
can  share  the  benefits,  their  interests  are  no 
longer  so  hostile  to  each  other,  nor  their  jeal- 
ousies so  bitter.  These  great  benefactions, 
then,  of  Mr.  Springer  proceeded,  like  all  his 
other  works,  from  his  desire  to  do  good, — pro- 
ceeded from  his  sense  of  duty  to  God,  from 
his  spirit  of  religion.  He  was  not,  by  any 
means,  a  man  of  impulse,  nor  of  unreasoning 
sentiment.  He  was  a  man  of  method.  In 
every  act  he  had  an  object  in  view,  and  a  mo- 
tive for  that  object.  And  his  highest  object, 
the  last  end  to  which  all  others  led,  was  to 
do  his  duty  to  God,  and  be  a  friend  of  God. 

"You  have  heard  already  of  a  simple  but 
striking  illustration  of  this  spirit.  Among 
his  donations  for  public  purposes  was  a  very 
liberal  contribution  to  the  Art  Museum.  When 
the  directors  of  that  institution, — to  mark 
their  appreciation  of  his  gift, — begged  him 
to  sit  for  the  painting  of  his  portrait,  he 
made  no  difficulty  of  gratifying  them ;  and  he 
chose  to  have  himself  represented  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  and  on  his  face  the  expression 
of  one  thinking  deeply  on  what  he  had  been 
reading.  The  title  of  the  book  was  marked  in 
clear  characters:  'The  Following  of  Christ.' 


He  would,  as  it  were,  make  public  and  last- 
ing profession  before  all  who  should  ever 
visit  the  Museum  and  see  his  picture,  that  his 
love  of  art  flowed  from  his  love  of  God.  For 
art  is  the  expression  of  beauty,  and  God  is 
the  Author  of  all  things  beautiful :  Himself 
being  infinite,  uncreated  beauty. 

"Again,  he  walked  solicitous  with  his  God, 
in  the  honesty,  simplicity  and  purity  of  his 
life.  His  virtues  were  not  conventional,  care- 
ful only  of  externals.  Those  who  knew  him 
most  privately  and  most  intimately  knew  best 
the  sincerity  of  his  character.  I  believe  that 
his  sociable  acquaintances  will  testify  that 
uncharitable  talk  about  one's  neighbor  found 
no  encouragement  from  him.  And  as  to  lan- 
guage of  a  more  objectionable  character,  I 
think,  again,  they  will  agree  that  his  very 
presence  was  a  hindrance  to  all  words  of  pro- 
fanity or  doubtful  propriety.  He  feared  God, 
and  he  feared  to  sully  not  only  his  lips,  but 
his  ears,  or  his  interior  soul,  with  words 
or  thoughts  offensive  to  the  divine  Majesty. 
'  He  walked  solicitous  with  his  God.' 

"  Dearly  beloved :  I  have  spoken  of  his 
good  works  and  his  virtues,  because  they  are 
for  our  gratitude  and  imitation.  But  we 
must  not  flatter  him  nor  ourselves  that  God 
has  found  no  faults  or  imperfections  in  him, — 
no  daily  deficiencies  from  that  sublime  stand- 
ard of  holiness,  'Walk  before  Me,  and  be 
perfect';  no  sins  or  ignorances  of  youth 
for  which  he  had  not  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  penance.  He  wants  our  prayers,  and  we 
must  give  them.  Be  not  satisfied  with  barren 
praise  and  words  of  thankfulness,  which  cost 
us  nothing.  He  did  works  which  cost  him 
heavily;  and  we  ought  to  lay  out  some  time 
and  some  efforts  in  paying  him  our  debt  of 
gratitude.  We  all  owe  him  our  prayers ;  for 
works  like  his  are  blessings  to  the  whole 
community,  and  to  every  member  of  it. 

"You,  dear  orphans,  I  know  that  you  will 
not  forget  him.  The  good  Sisters  have  trained 
you  to  be  grateful,  and  to  pray  fervently  for 
your  benefactors.  But  Mr.  Springer  has  a 
right  that  you  offer  special  prayers  for  him 
particularly.  And  all  you  members  of  this 
Cathedral  congregation,  surely  my  words  are 
not  needed  to  remind  you  of  your  indebt- 
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edness,  when  this  Cathedral  itself  is  all 
eloquent  with  his  praise.  From  its  very 
foundation,  he  was  the  largest  contributor  to 
the  building.  These  massive  and  graceful 
pillars  on  which  it  rests  are  in  great  part  a 
creature  of  his  additional  liberality;  that  altar 
on  which  the  Adorable  Sacrifice  has  just  been 
offered  for  his  soul, — of  costly  marble,  and 
still  more  costly  and  classic  workmanship, — 
is  exclusively  his  gift.  He  had  it  made  under 
his  own  direction,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Italy. 
Of  these  grand  windows,  the  four  whose  va- 
ried hues  flow  directly  over  the  altar  and  the 
sanctuary  are  again  his  exclusive  gift.  The 
lamp  above  me,  with  its  flame  ever  burning 
before  the  tabernacle, — emblem  of  the  faith, 
and  hope,  and  charity  burning  in  his  heart, — 
was  one  of  his  recent  gifts.  That  chime  of 
bells  which  pours  out  its  sweet  music  from 
the  tower,  over  the  hum  of  the  busy  day  and 
the  silence  of  the  stilly  night — drawing  our 
hearts  up  heavenward, — that  beautiful  chime 
was  Mr.  Springer's  gift.  These  walls,  this 
ceiling,  were  renovated  two  years  ago,  in 
great  measure  through  his  contribution.  And 
all  these  paintings  were  obscured  and  almost 
hidden  from  the  sight,  until  he  touched  them 
with  his  beneficent  hand,  wiped  off  the  mur- 
kiness  that  darkened  them,  and  made  them 
speak  out  again,  clearly  and  strongly  of  the 
things  of  God,  and  the  truths  most  precious 
to  our  souls. 

"  Pray  for  him,  then ;  and  often  pray  for  him ; 
but,  most  of  all,  pray  earnestly  for  him  when 
you  enter  this  Cathedral.  Oh,  may  all  the 
Holy  Sacrifices  offered  on  this  altar,  and  all  the 
holy  affections  which  this  Cathedral  suggests 
to  pious  souls — may  they  all  be  accepted  by 
God  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul ;  and  may  we 
all  be  faithful,  as,  we  trust,  with  God's  mercy, 
he  was  faithful, '  to  do  j  udgment,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  solicitous  with  God'!  Amen." 


Do  not  have  a  great  variety  of  prayers ;  let 
the  "Our  Father"  and  the  "Hail  Mary"  fre- 
quently flow  from  your  heart  to  your  lips. 
Love,  love  to  repeat  these  sweet  prayers  which 
Jesus  Himself  and  His  Church  have  taught 
us,  to  oblige  Himself,  as  it  were,  never  to  re- 
pel us. 


Maria  Immaculata. 


as  the  snow,"  we  say.    Ah !  never  flake 

Fell  through  the  air 

One-tenth  as  fair 
As  Mary's  soul  was  made  for  Christ's  dear  sake. 

Virgin  Immaculate ! 

The  whitest  whiteness  of  the  Alpine  snows 
Beside  thy  stainless  spirit  dusky  grows. 

"Pure  as  the  stars."     Ah!  never  lovely  night 

Wore  in  its  diadem 

So  pure  a  gem 
As  that  which  fills  the  ages  with  its  light. 

Virgin  Immaculate! 

The  peerless  splendors  of  thy  soul  by  far 
Outshine  the  glow  of  Heaven's  serenest  star. 

"Pure  as  the  lilies."     Mother  dear,  forgive 

The  fond  but  feeble  trope. 

Mother  of  hope, 
Fair  love,  and  holy  fear !  there  does  not  live, 

Virgin  Immaculate ! 

In  all  the  grassy  haunts  where  lilies  blow, 
As  white,  as  rare,  as  sweet  a  flower  as  thou. 

' '  Pure  as  the  breath  of  God. ' '    O  clean  of  heart ! 

These  happy  words  can  tell 

The  miracle 
Of  how  divinely  innocent  thou  art. 

Virgin  Immaculate! 

Under  thy  shining  cloak  our  vileness  hide, 
Lest  her  own  kindred  should  disgrace  the  Bride. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  the  author  of  these 
sweet  lines? — ED.  A.  M.] 


The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  under  the  Title 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Pa- 
troness of  the  United  States. 


BY    THE    RT.    REV.   BISHOP    CHATARD. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

BUT  useful  as  is  the  influence  of  Mary's 
virtues  on  the  individual  and  on  society, 
there  is  a  greater  benefit  still  which  flows 
from  the  patronage  of  Mary  under  the  title 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  will  is  a 
blind  power,  and  is  directed  by  the  mind.  It 
is  the  will  which  is  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  that  virtue  which  makes  life  happy  and 
beautiful.  The  office  of  the  mind  is  to  rec- 
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ognize  first  what  virtue  is,  in  what  its  beauty 
consists,  and  why  the  will  should  love  it  and 
go-  after  it.  Everything,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  mind,  on  its  syndereses,  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  bind  it  and  compel  it  to  conclude 
what  is  to  be  done  practically,  and  that  con- 
science is  to  be  followed.  Now,  what  is  so 
powerful  in  this  as  the  principle  of  faith  ?  and 
what  is  so  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  faith 
as  the  supernatural?  Acceptance,  therefore, 
of  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  is  an  es- 
sential condition  of  faith.  In  believing  in  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  we  profess 
in  the  most  solemn  and  effective  manner  our 
acceptance  of  this  supernatural  order.  What, 
in  fact,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception if  not  a  reiteration  of  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul  that  we  have  all  sinned  in  Adam,  as 
the  exception  in  her  case  but  confirms  the 
rule?  She  alone  of  all  men  was  preserved 
from  original  sin  through  the  merits  of  her 
divine  Son.  And,  therefore,  as  we  proclaim 
Mary  Immaculate,  we  hold  her  up  to  the  ma- 
terial world  as  the  type  of  the  supernatural. 
The  great  want  of  the  day  is  the  belief  in 
the  supernatural.  Men  are  engulfed  in  matter; 
they  wish  to  think  of  nothing  save  what  tends 
to  the  pleasure  and  prosperity  of  life,  and  the 
writers  whose  works  are  most  read  are  they 
whose  opinions  are  most  grossly  positivist 
and  material.  Men  of  the  highest  position, 
on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  leading 
society,  have  been  known  to  declare  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  claiming  to  be  Christian 
that  all  men  are  born  good.  These  are  days 
when  the  most  obscuring  and  fatal  forms  of 
Pelagianism,so  valiantly  opposed  by  the  great 
African  Doctor,  St.  Augustin,  and  so  trium- 
phantly dispelled  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  of 
truth  shining  through  the  decisions  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Church,  find  favor  with  the 
people  everywhere,  and  destroy  utterly  all 
hope  of  spiritual  life.  To  meet  and  overcome 
this  hurtful  and  lethargic  error,  which,  like  an 
upas  tree,  is  blighting  the  higher  life  of  our 
people,  whose  teachers  continually  show  that 
the  idea  of  the  supernatural  is  obliterated 
from  their  minds,  the  Church  of  God  has  re- 
course to  her  of  whom  we  sing:  "Thou  alone 
hast  destroyed  all  heresies  throughout  the 


whole  world."  Once  more  the  words  are  veri- 
fied, and  her  privilege  convicts  the  world  of 
heresy  and  of  unbelief. 

Permit  me,  my  dear  friends,  briefly  to  place 
before  you  what  is  involved  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  that 
you  may  the  better  appreciate  the  unspeak- 
able benefits  that  flow  from  it,  and  more  di- 
rectly to  us  who  are  under  the  sweet  influence 
of  its  protection.  The  world  was  astonished 
when,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1854,  that 
great  Pontiff,  of  holy  memory,  Pius  IX,  gave 
to  the  Church  his  dogmatic  definition  to  the 
glory  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  to  the  greater 
exalting  of  God's  power.  Most  men  did 
not  understand  it,  and,  with  blind  prejudice, 
assailed  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  with  every 
term  of  hate  and  denunciation.  Others  did 
understand  it,  and,  in  proportion  to  their 
leaning  to  the  current  theories  of  the  day, 
attacked  that  authority  which  dared  to  mark 
their  favorite  ideas  with  the  stigma  of  error 
and  of  ignorance.  Good  reason  had  they  to  cry 
out;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception was  the  reassertion  of  God's  empire 
in  the  world,  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
spirit  of  evil  and  by  sin  in  mankind. 

What  had  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  Doctor 
of  the  Universal  Church,  said?  He  had  sol- 
emnly declared,  "To  the  honor  of  the  Most 
Holy  and  undivided  Trinity;  to  the  ornament 
and  glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God ;  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  to  the 
increase  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the 
doctrine  which  holds  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  in  the  very  first  instant  of  her  concep- 
tion,, was,  by  a  singular  grace  and  privilege 
of  Almighty  God,  in  view  of  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  human 
race,  preserved  free  from  all  stain  of  original 
sin,  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  firmly  and  perpetually  believed  by 
all  the  faithful." 

In  making  this  solemn  declaration,  the  Pope 
took  his  stand  on  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  is  the  divinely  appointed  judge, 
and  relied  on  that  assistance  vouchsafed  him 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  virtue  of  the  prayer  of 
Christ,  "Rogavipro  te  ut  non  defidat  fides  tua," 
and  whom  God  sent  down  on  the  Apostles 
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on  the  day  of  Pentecost, — '  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
who  was  to  abide  with  them  forever'  (John 
xiv,  17),  and  'bring  all  things  to  their  mind 
whatsoever  He  had  told  them'  (v.  26). 

In  casting  a  glance  over  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  and  the  liturgies  of  the  Church, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  them  speaking 
in  terms  of  unlimited  admiration  of  the  holi- 
ness of  the  Mother  of  God,  especially  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  rule  of  Petrus  Cellensis 
and  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  of  which  I  spoke 
a  few  moments  ago :  "  It  is  by  all  means  to 
be  believed  that  every  gift  was  bestowed  on 
Mary  that  could  have  been  conferred."  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  therefore,  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  innumerable  passages  that  show 
the  belief  of  past  ages,  from  the  beginning, 
that  there  was  no  spot  or  stain  in  Mary,  that 
the  foe  of  mankind  never  had  dominion  over 
her.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  take  the  verse 
of  the  44th  Psalm,  "The  Most  High  has  sanc- 
tified His  own  tabernacle," — words  which 
apply  primarily  to  Jerusalem,  then  propheti- 
cally to  the  Church, — we  find  these  words 
used,  by  accommodation,  with  reference  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  by  many  Fathers.  Methodius, 
speaking  of  Simeon  and  Anna,*  says  of  Mary: 
"  Thou  among  all  created  things  visible  and 
invisible,  far  beyond  all,  shinest  with  honor. 
Happy  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  blessed  the  house 
of  David,  in  which  thou  didst  bud  forth.  God 
is  in  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  moved;  for 
the  Most  High  hath  sanctified  His  tabernacle." 

John,  Bishop  of  Eubcea,  celebrating  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  own  conception,  says :  "  Sing, 
exult,  and  praise  !  Lo,  the  devil  is  overcome, 
who  had  reduced  our  nature  to  his  tyranny. 
Behold  a  throne  is  erected  on  earth  more 
admirable  than  that  of  the  Cherubim,  of  which 
it  is  written :  '  God  is  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
it  shall  not  be  moved.' "  In  like  manner  writes 
Germanus,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  St. 
John  Damascene  calls  her  "something  new 
under  the  sun";  and  others  apply  the  verse 
to  Mary.  The  Greek  Church  also  speaks  in 
its  turn  of  Mary  as  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most 
High,  and  ends  with  the  exclamation,  "O 
Lady,  in  every  way  immaculate!" 


Passaglia,  Df  Int.  Conceptu,  p.  ii,  p.  735. 


The  Jesuit  Fathers,  directed  by  Professor 
Passaglia,  one  of  their  number,  thus  sum  up 
the  words  of  the  Fathers  and  the  testimonies 
of  the  Greek  Church  quoted:  "i.  The  Fathers 
have  taught  that  when  Mary  was  conceived, 
a  throne  was  prepared  more  admirable  than 
that  of  the  Cherubim ;  2.  That  Mary  first 
existed  as  a  temple  built  by  the  spiritual  Solo- 
mon, and  as  a  city  aided  by  God,  lest  it  should 
be  taken ;  3.  That  she  came  as  something  new 
under  the  sun,  as  the  miracle  of  miracles,  as 
abounding  with  grace,  wholly  beautiful,  and 
next  to  God;  4.  That  Mary,  not  created  other 
than  as  Eve,  came  from  the  very  hands  of 
God;  5.  That  no  dishonor  attached  to  God 
from  the  creation  of  Mary,  because  she  was 
brought  into  existence  as  a  work  pleasing  to 
God  ;  6.  That  the  triumph  over  Satan,  to  be 
fully  achieved  by  Christ,  began  with  the 
origin  and  primordial  existence  of  Mary." 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  moreover,  had  the 
support  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  Church, 
in  which  as  a  soul  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells, 
making  all  of  one  mind ;  and  that  public 
opinion  was  in  accordance  with  the  writings 
and  testimony  of  learned  and  pious  Fathers. 
As  teacher  of  the  Church,  his  power  of  un- 
erring, authoritative  ex- cathedra  decision  in 
matter  of  controversy  has  been  gloriously 
vindicated  by  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  the 
Vatican,  and  it  is  a  point  of  Catholic  faith 
that  he  has  that  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
whereby  the  Church  is  infallible. 

But  this  regards  only  the  statement  of  the 
doctrine ;  we  have  to  do  with  the  effects  of 
it — its  influence  on  the  world,  and  especially 
on  our  country,  of  which  'Mary  Immaculate 
is  the  Patroness.  What  is  that  effect  ?  To 
condemn  Naturalism,  and  to  exalt  the  super- 
natural ;  to  make  all  understand  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Our  Most  Holy  Father  Pope  Leo  XIII  in 
his  recent  Encyclical  has,  with  great  care  and 
precision,  noted  the  existence  of  Naturalism, 
its  characteristics  and  tendencies  ;  and  with 
equal  firmness,  and  with  inexorable  logical 
conclusion,  has  condemned  it  It  is  the  evil 
of  the  day;  it  is  to  be  found  everywhere; 
more  especially  is  it  to  be  encountered  where 
education  is  most  advanced  and  most  wide- 
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spread.  It  has  enthroned  itself  in  the  great 
universities  of  non-Catholic  countries  as  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  so-called  free  thought. 
I  say  so  called ;  for  I  will  not  concede  the 
sacred  name  of  freedom  to  rebellion  against 
God  and  against  reason ;  and  if  ever  there 
has  been  rebellion  against  God  and  against 
reason  it  was  when  the  principle  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith  was  asserted. 
For  the  teachings  of  faith  came  from  God,  and 
reason  tells  us  to  accept  without  question 
what  we  know  God  reveals. 

From  non-Catholic  universities  Naturalism 
has  spread  to  Catholic  peoples,  and  even  to 
what  were  once  Catholic  universities,  but 
which  now,  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
fostered  by  European  Freemasonry,  the  great 
propagator  of  Naturalism,  have  become  arch- 
professors  of  error ;  denying  the  existence  of 
the  supernatural,  and  consequently  of  grace. 
From  the  universities  Naturalism  has  spread 
to  the  press ;  and  the  press  has  popularized 
it  nowhere  more  than  here  in  America,  till 
you  can  hardly  take  up  any  great  daily  with- 
out finding  it  openly  taught,  or  lurking  in 
articles  that  are  written  with  every  beauty  of 
style,  and  on  subjects  that  vividly  interest. 
And  as  the  direct  consequence  of  Naturalism 
is  to  destroy  the  idea  of  sin,  so  you  find  the 
writers  of  these  articles  speaking  with  light 
raillery  of  sin,  and  insidiously  undermining 
the  ideas  most  essential  to  Christian  morality. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  holy 
purity;  and  the  result  is  that  not  only  do 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  laugh  at  the  as- 
sertion that  impure  thought  is  sinful,  but  they 
even  declare  openly  that  the  most  shameful 
vices  are  not  sins  at  all. 

This  is  a  very  terrible  state  of  things ;  but 
I  have  put  the  case  most  temperately,  as  any 
one  who  has  had  the  experience  that  even  I 
have  had  must  say.  What  the  future  of  society 
is  to  be  with  such  ideas  gaining  ground  it 
makes  one  shudder  to  think  of.  What  is  the 
remedy?  where  is  the  counteracting  influ- 
ence? The  Catholic  Faith,  with  its  clear  def- 
inition, its  fearless  and  consistent  preaching 
of  the  supernatural  order,  and  especially  in  its 
presenting  to  the  people  types  of  virtue  in  the 
saints,  and  pre-eminently  in  the  definition  of 


the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  which 
not  only  epitomizes  the  teachings  of  the  su- 
pernatural order,  but  gives  us  a  type  of  moral 
beauty  and  of  the  spiritual  life  of  grace  so 
excellent  that  the  human  intellect  is  not  ade- 
quate to  grasp  it.  The  Immaculate  Conception 
epitomizes  the  teachings  of  the  supernatural 
order,  because  it  reaffirms  the  existence  of 

original  sin,  and  its  universal  incurrence, 

the  Mother  of  God  being  the  only  exception ; 
it  reaffirms  the  necessity  of  justification,  and 
that  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  alone; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  reaffirms  the  exist- 
ence of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  need  we  all 
have  of  it;  finally,  it  reaffirms  all  the  teach- 
ings of  St.  Augustin  in  the  4th  century,  and 
of  the  second  Council  of  Orange  in  the  5th, 
against  Pelagianism  and  semi-Pelagianism, — 
the  former  of  which  denied  the  existence  of 
grace,  and  the  latter  attributed  the  beginnings 
of  conversion  to  man,  contrary  to  what  Christ 
Himself  said :  "  No  man  can  come  to  Me  save 
My  Father  draw  him."  "  Without  Me  you  can 
do  nothing."  While  St.  Paul  writes:  "What 
hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  received  ?  and  if 
thou  hast  received  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as 
if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?  " 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception presents  us  a  supereminent  type  of 
moral  beauty,  of  spotless  purity,  and  of  a  spir- 
itual life  of  grace,  does  not  need  demonstra- 
tion after  what  I  have  said.  With  the  Church, 
we  can  speak  of  this  Immaculate  Virgin  as 
Candor  lucis  ceterna  et  speculum  sine  macula, 
— as  the  reflected  "  brightness  of  eternal  light, 
and  the  mirror  without  spot."  What  the  ef- 
fect on  the  mind  and  heart  of  such  a  perfect, 
brilliant,  and  beautiful  model  is,  you  and  I, 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  know.  Oh !  what  a 
blessing  to  have  Mary  before  our  eyes,  the 
thought  of  her  holiness  in  our  minds,  the 
perfume  of  her  virtues  ever  drawing  us  on ;  so 
that  we  run  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  whither 
that  delightful  odor  draws  us ! 

Let  us  give  devout  thanks  to  God  that  we  are 
especially  placed  under  her  protection.  May 
that  protection  ever  hover  over  this  beloved 
country  of  ours;  may  its  benign  influence 
ever  foster  in  it  everything  that  is  true,  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful,  everything  that  is  holy  I 
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CHAPTER   II. 
<<rPHE  train  is  due  at  12.40,  Helen,"  said 

1  her  brother,  as  he  left  the  house.  "  I 
shall  not  return  here,  but  will  meet  you  at  the 
station.  Do  try  and  be  punctual  for  once ! " 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  not  very  unpunctual,"  said 
Helen,  in  faint  protest. 

The  protest  was  faint,  because  her  con- 
science did  not  support  it;  but,  roused  to  a 
sense  of  her  usual  shortcomings,  and  with  a 
salutary  fear  of  her  brother's  impatience,  she 
determined  to  retrieve  her  credit  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  Like  most  unpunctual  people, 
however,  she  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
instead  of  being  too  late,  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion much  too  early.  The  train  was  not  due 
for  half  an  hour,  she  was  informed. 

"  How  tiresome ! "  she  ejaculated.  "  But  at 
least  Bertie  will  find  me  here  when  he  comes; 
and  \ihe  is  late,  how  I  shall  triumph  over 
him!" 

This  prospect,  however,  was  not  sufficiently 
stimulating  to  sustain  her  very  long.  After 
ten  minutes  had  dragged  by,  she  put  her 
hand  on  the  carriage-door. 

"  I  shall  get  out  and  walk  about,  Jem,"  she 
said  to  the  coachman.  "  The  horses  seem  so 
restless  that  you  had  better  not  keep  them 
standing.  But  be  sure  to  be  here  when  the 
train  comes." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Jem,  delighted  to  be  thus 
relieved  of  his  waiting. 

Helen  walked  slowly  down  the  empty  plat- 
form, and  then  turned  to  walk  back  again. 
But  when  she  turned,  she  perceived  that  it 
was  no  longer  empty.  A  young  man  was 
advancing  toward  her,  and  as  he  drew  near 
he  smiled  and  lifted  his  hat. 

"Good-day,  Mr.  Ferris!"  she  said,  smiling 
also.  "  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  I  have 
come  so  long  before  the  train  is  due  that  I 
am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  myself." 

"I  saw  your  carriage,"  said  Mr.  Ferris, 
"and  I  thought — I  feared — you  might  be  go- 
ing away — " 


"Oh,  no;  I  have  only  come  to  meet  my 
cousin,  who  will  arrive  on  the  mid-day  train. 
Bertie  charged  me  not  to  be  late ;  so  in  my 
efforts  to  avoid  that,  I  am  very  early." 

"  Bertie  should  have  come  with  you,"  said 
Mr.  Ferris,  in  the  tone  of  one  admitted  to  all 
the  rights  of  intimate  acquaintance,  including 
the  right  of  criticism.  "Then  you  could  have 
hit  the  time  exactly." 

"He  promised  to  meet  me,"  said  Helen. 
"  It  is  more  convenient  for  him,  you  know ; 
and  he  could  not  imagine  that  I  would  be  so 
much  before  time.  But  he  will  say  it  is  just 
like  me,"  she  added,  with  a  laugh. 

"It  is  certainly  just  like  you  to  be  in  haste 
to  do  a  kind  thing,"  said  Mr.  Ferris,  with 
something  more  than  gallantry  in  his  tone. 

The  girl  colored  a  little.  It  was  evident  that 
his  praise  was  agreeable  to  her.  "  Oh,  I  am  giv- 
ing myself  a  pleasure,"  she  said,  quickly.  "  I 
am  so  anxious  to  see  my  cousin, — and  a  little 
afraid,  too.  She  is  a  foreigner,  you  know,  and 
we  may  not  get  on — I  mean,  she  may  not 
like  us." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  entertain  such  an  idea 
as  the  last,"  said  Mr.  Ferris,  decidedly.  "  But 
a  foreigner! — how  does  that  come  about?" 

"  Well,  not  a  foreigner  exactly ;  but  she  has 
been  educated  abroad,  and  has  foreign  ideas 
and  habits,  of  course." 

"Foreign  ideas  and  habits  are  not  neces- 
sarily disagreeable." 

"  No,  certainly  not.  But  there  are — reasons. 
She  has  a  foreign  religion  also." 

"  Indeed  !     What  is  that  ?  " 

"She  is  a  Roman  Catholic." 

They  were  walking  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form as  they  talked,  and  Helen  was  gazing 
before  her,  else  she  would  have  been  struck 
by  a  singular  change  in  her  companion's  face. 
It  came  and  passed  very  swiftly — an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  and  annoyance,  mingled  with 
something  at  once  derisive  and  contemptu- 
ous ;  but  he  cast  down  his  eyes,  controlled 
his  countenance,  and,  after  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible pause,  said  :  "  That  is  a  pity.  But  I 
should  hardly  call  a  religion  which  is  Catho- 
lic— that  is,  universal — -foreign" 

Helen  glanced  at  him  with  surprise.  "But 
we  are  Catholics,  too,"  she  said,  repeating 
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the  parrot-like  form  of  words  commorrto  all 
Protestants,  and  the  absurdity  of  which  strikes 
so  few  of  them;  "only  we  are  English  Cath- 
olics ;  so  of  course  the  Roman  Catholic  is  a 
foreign  religion  to  us." 

The  young  man's  lip  curled  again — it  was 
a  lip  very  ready  to  curl, — but  he  evidently  rec- 
ognized the  uselessness  of  argument.  Where 
confusion  of  thought  exists  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  plainest  meaning  of  language  is  ob- 
scured, it  is  instruction,  not  argument,  which 
is  necessary.  Mr.  Ferris,  however,  had  no 
intention  of  playing  instructor.  He  was  a 
newcomer  in  Clarendon, — young,  ambitious, 
determined  to  rise  into  social  and  political 
prominence,  and  determined  likewise  to 
marry  Helen  Leigh,  if  that  were  possible.  To 
be  suspected  of  any  leaning  toward  "  Roman- 
ism "  would,  therefore,  have  been  far  from  his 
desire;  so  he  changed  the  subject  at  once. 

"And  have  you  never  seen  this  cousin — is 
she  entirely  a  stranger  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  entirely  a  stranger.  She  has  lived 
all  her  life  in  France." 

"And — if  one  may  be  permitted  the  ques- 
tion— has  that  life  been  long  or  short?" 

"She  is  nineteen.  Do  you  call  that  long 
or  short?" 

"I  call  it  short,  yet  long  enough  to  be 
very  charming."  (Helen  smiled:  it  was  just 
her  own  age.)  "And  does  she  intend  to  make 
her  home  with  you?" 

"Oh!  yes:  papa  is  her  guardian.  I  believe 
she  is  quite  an  heiress.  We  must  hope  that 
she  may  prove  pleasant,  for  she  will  be  one 
of  our  family  hereafter." 

"  There  is  always  a  risk  in  cases  of  the  kind 
— I  mean  in  receiving  an  absolute  stranger 
into  one's  family,"  said  Mr.  Ferris;  "but,  of 
course,  it  is  a  risk  which  must  be  run,  now  and 
then."  He  paused  an  instant,  then  added: 
"But  I  can  not  help  regretting  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  stranger  into  your  family." 

"Why?"  asked  Helen,  quite  innocently. 

"Because  it  is  such  a  perfect  circle  as  it 
is,"  the  young  man  answered,  "and  every- 
thing is  so  pleasantly  settled.  When  one 
enters  your  house  in  the  evening,  one  knows 
just  how  one  will  find  matters:  your  father 
absorbed  in  his  newspapers,  yet  always  ready 


to  greet  one  pleasantly,  and  to  talk  as  long- 
or  as  short  a  time  as  one  likes  about  politics 
or  business;  yc*ur  sister  occupied  with  Mr. 
Craven,  or  something  connected  with  him; 
and  you  always  at  liberty,  always  charming, 
always — " 

" Oh,  pray  spare  me!"  said  Helen,  blush- 
ing. "  But  do  you  think  there  will  be  any 
change  in  all  this  when  my  cousin  has  come? 
I  am  quite  sure  that  papa  will  read  his  news- 
papers all  the  same;  that  Margaret  will  still 
be  occupied  with  Mr.  Craven,  and  that  I  shall 
still  be  at  liberty  to  be — charming,  shall  I 
say?" 

"What  I  fear  is  that  you  will  not  be  so 
much  at  liberty,"  said  Ferris;  "at  least  there 
will  be  another  young  lady  to  be  considered, 
to  demand  attention.  Oh,  I  like  things  better 
as  they  are ! " 

"There  must  be  changes,"  said  Helen;  but 
she  felt  that  she  liked  him  to  regret  the 
change. 

So  talking,  they  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  platform,  which  now  was  gradually 
filling  "with  the  usual  throng  attending  the 
arrival  of  a  train, — porters,  expressmen,  trav- 
ellers. Through  these  presently  came  Bertie. 

"Well,  Helen,  I  see  you  are  in  time,"  he 
said,  as  he  reached  her  side. 

"In  time!"  laughed  Helen;  "yes:  so  much 
in  time  that  but  for  Mr.  Ferris  I  think  I 
should  have  gone  home  in  disgust.  I  have 
been  here  half  an  hour." 

"Ah!"  said  Bertie,  "an  excess  of  virtue. 
It  is  a  good  thing  Ferris  happened  to  be 
about,  else  you  would  have  had  a  dreary 
time." 

"  I  served  a  very  good  purpose,"  observed 
Ferris ;  "  but  since  it  has  been  served,  I  shall 
now  say  good-morning!" 

"No,  no,"  said  Bertie;  "stay  a  moment 
Here  comes  the  train,  and  I'll  be  glad  if  you'll 
remain  with  Helen  while  I  go  and  bring  my 
cousin  out." 

"With  much  pleasure,"  said  Ferris,  not 
sorry  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  stranger  ; 
though  he  had  thought  it  the  correct  thing  to 
withdraw,  and  he  was  a  man  who  always 
took  pains  to  do  the  correct  thing. 

A  moment  later,  the  train  rushed  into  the 
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station,  and  had  hardly  stopped  when  Bertie 
stepped  on  board  and  entered  the  car  where 
he  expected  to  find  the  persons  he  sought. 
He  was  not  disappointed.  The  first  figures 
on  which  his  eye  fell  were  those  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  a  young  girl  who  were  evi- 
dently preparing  to  leave  the  car.  He  at 
once  walked  up  to  them.  "  I  beg  pardon," 
he  said;  "but  is  not  this  Mr.  R ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gentleman  addressed ;  "  and 
you  are — ?" 

"  Herbert  Leigh.  I  have  come  to  meet  my 
cousin." 

"I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  and  to  be  able 
to  put  the  young  lady  into  your  hands,"  said 
Mr.  R .  "This  is  Miss  Leigh." 

He  turned  to  his  companion  as  he  spoke; 
and  Bertie,  looking  directly  at  her  for  the 
first  time,  said  to  himself,  "  What  a  charming 
face!"  It  had  beauty  of  feature;  but  it  was 
not  this  which  struck  him  so  much  as  the 
beauty  of  expression.  And  how  can  expres- 
sion be  described?  how  can  one  print  a  ray 
of  light?  So  fresh,  so  young  was  this  face 
that  it  looked  almost  childlike ;  yet  6ne  felt 
that  it  probably  belonged  to  the  order  of  faces 
which  retain  that  look  even  into  old  age,  be- 
cause the  soul  also  retains  the  purity,  the 
gaiety  and  the  grace  of  childhood.  Hebe  had 
not  a  more  softly  rounded  cheek,  or  fresher 
roses  blooming  upon  it,  while  on  the  delicate 
lips 

"the  baby  smile 
That  she  was  born  with,  lingered  still"; 

but  in  the  large  dark  eyes,  that  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  fair  complexion  and 
golden  hair,  there  was  an  expression  not  at 
all  childlike, — the  expression  of  one  who  has 
known  the  sorrow  as  well  as  the  sunshine  of 
life.  They  were  soft,  gentle,  almost  appeal- 
ing, these  eyes,  as  they  looked  up  at  the  tall 
young  man,  who  at  once  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you ! "  he  said, 
cordially.  "  My  sister  is  outside,  waiting  to 
welcome  you." 

"Then  I  need  be  no  more  trouble  to  you," 

said  the  young  girl,  turning  to  Mr.  R ,  and 

speaking,  Bertie  thought,  with  the  most  ex 
quisite  voice  and  accent  he  had  ever  heard. 
It  was  a  slightly  foreign  accent, — a  trace,  as 


it  were,  of  softer  tongues,  which  did  not  im- 
pair the  correctness  of  her  English,  but  only 
made  it  seem  something  dainty  and  individual 
to  herself. 

"You  have  been  no  trouble — far  from  it," 

said  Mr.  R ,  heartily  ;  "  but  I  am  glad  to 

see  you  safely  in  the  hands  of  your  friends, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  lose  your  companion- 
ship for  myself.  We  shall  meet  again,  how- 
ever; and  meanwhile  you  will  not  forget  me." 

"  I  never  forget  those  who  have  been  kind 
to  me,  and  you  have  been  very  kind,"  she 
answered. 

When  Bertie  brought  his  charge  out  on 
the  platform,  where  Helen  and  Ferris  were 
standing,  it  was  with  something  of  the  pride 
of  a  discoverer ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  see 
the  involuntary  surprise  visible  on  their  faces. 
Helen  greeted  the  young  stranger  with  effu- 
sion. She  would  have  been  cordial  under 
any  circumstances,  but  it  was  characteristic 
of  her  that  this  cordiality  was  sensibly  in- 
creased by  the  loveliness  which  was  at  once 
an  astonishment  and  a  gratification. 

"You  must  not  feel  that  you  have  come 
among  strangers,"  she  said,  holding  her  cous- 
in's hand.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  at  last ! 
And  now  we  will  go  home.  Bertie,  are  you 
coming  with  us?" 

Bertie  replied  that  he  could  not  have  that 
pleasure,  but  that  he  would  make  his  appear- 
ance at  dinner;  and,  leaving  him  to  look  after 
the  trunks,  the  two  young  ladies  went  to  the 
carriage,  attended  by  Mr.  Ferris. 

This  gentleman  had,  of  course,  been  pre- 
sented, but  all  that  passed  between  the  young 
stranger  and  himself  was  an  exchange  of 
bows.  He*  had  not.  however,  been  behind 
Bertie  in  perceiving  the  charm  set  upon  her  as 
a  seal  of  distinction ;  and  as  he  walked  silently 
by  her  side  while  she  answered  Helen's  in- 
quiries about  her  journey,  he,  too,  thought 
that  the  soft  voice,  with  its  slight  foreign  ac- 
cent, was  like  a  strain  of  music. 

He  was  not  disappointed  that  there  was  no 
word  of  this  voice  for  him.  He  was  so  certain 
of  being  able  to  obtain,  in  time,  whatever  he 
wanted,  that  apparent  neglect  never  discon- 
certed him.  And  he  was  well  aware  that  he 
had  no  claim  to  notice  at  the  present  moment. 
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It  was  quite  sufficient  to  have  been  the  first 
person  in  Clarendon  to  see  the  newcomer, 
who  was  destined,  he  felt  sure,  to  make  a 
sensation  in  Clarendon.  There  were  many 
dawning  thoughts  in  his  mind  when,  having 
put  the  two  girls  into  the  carriage,  having 
received  Helen's  thanks  and  another  silent 
bow  from  the  beautiful  stranger,  he  stood 
watching  it  drive  away. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


How  a  Russian  Nobleman  Pound  the  Pearl 
above  Price. 


"  INDEED  !  and  how  came  you  to  renounce 

1  the  Greek  schism?"  inquired  a  benign- 
looking,  elderly  gentleman,  of  a  Russian  no- 
bleman, with  whom  he  had  been  travelling 
the  last  few  hours,  and  engaging  in  friendly 
chat. 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  said  the  Russian, 
pleasantly. 

"Because,"  rejoined  the  genial  questioner, 
"I  am  a  missionary,  and  I  like  to  have  some 
new  and  interesting  examples  to  entertain 
and  edify  my  audience.  You  converts  gener- 
ally have  a  little  'story' — something  striking, 
if  not  romantic,  in  connection  with  your  con- 
version." 

"That  is  so,"  replied  the  other;  "and  my 
story  is  a  little  singular." 

"I  was  sure  of  it;  so,  pray,  gratify  me." 

The  nobleman,  wrapping  around  him  a 
mantle  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
placing  himself  in  a  comfortable  position,  said : 

"  I  had  just  quitted  the  College  of ,  in  St. 

Petersburg,  when  my  widowed  mother  re- 
quested me  to  set  out  for  Paris.  I  had  letters 
of  introduction  to  our  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Napoleon  III,  and  to  other  celebrities 
with  whom  she  wished  me  to  make  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  as  I  was  an  entire  stranger  in  the 
world-renowned  capital,  I  resolved  not  to  be 
in  a  hurry  about  presenting  my  letters. 

"  During  my  rambles  through  the  city  I  be- 
came interested  in  the  churches,  and  finally  I 
began  to  reflect  on  the  differences  that  exist 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  and  the 
religion  of  my  mother.  She  had  carefully  in- 


stilled her  peculiar  tenets  into  my  mind,  and 
had  taught  me  to  love  and  practise  her  faith  ; 
moreover,  she  had  kept  a  strict  eye  over  me, 
in  order  to  chase  away  or  keep  from  me  temp- 
tations to  fall  into  negligence. 

"On  the  recommendation  of  a  fellow-trav- 
eller— a  Frenchman, — I  had  taken  lodgings 
in  a  very  quiet,  orderly  hotel,  and  had  re- 
solved to  tarry  there  a  while.  My  mornings 
were  spent  in  rambling  through  the  art  gal- 
leries, visiting  churches,  libraries,  etc.;  my 
afternoons,  in  the  perusal  of  various  magazines 
and  some  selected  volumes  of  more  solid 
reading.  As  it  was  still  early  summer,  I  used 
to  roll  my  arm-chair  close  to  a  window  that 
overlooked  the  well-kept  garden  of  the  hotel, 
and  another  very  neat  one.  with  long  serpen- 
tine walks,  that  was  separated  from  it  by  a 
high  stonewall,  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  budding  ivy.  I  was  frequently  for- 
getful of  what  I  meant  to  read,  and  occupied, 
instead,  with  a  number  of  grave,  scholarly- 
looking,  pious-appearing  men,  whom  I  saw 
walking  or  sitting  in  the  neighboring  garden. 
One  day  when  the  valet  entered  my  parlor,  I 
called  him,  and  said : 

" '  What  sort  of  men  are  those  in  the  garden 
running  parallel  with  that  of  the  hotel?' 

"'Jesuits,  sir.  That  is  their  residence, — 
Rue  de  Sevres.' 

'"No!  is  it  possible!  Jesuits!  You  don't 
say  that  those  are  real  Jesuits! — are  you 
sure?' 

" '  Quite  so,  sir.  That  tall  gentleman  walk- 
ing alone  is  Pere  P ,  the  superior ;  that 

one  reading  his  Office  is  Pere  M ,'  etc. 

'Why,  sir,  they  are  all  well  known  in  this 
quarter.' 

"The  attendant  withdrew,  and  I  became 
lost  in  thought.  Jesuits!  I  had  come  to  Paris 
to  see  wonders,  and  if  you  knew,  sir,  all  that 
I  had  heard  against  those  men  you  would  not 
be  surprised  at  my  belief  that  I  was  beholding 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  I  watched 
them  day  after  day;  I  studied  their  various 
movements ;  and  my  imagination  became  so 
filled  with  them,  and  what  was  attributed  to 
them,  that  I  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  some- 
thing like  this :  What  if  I  could  contrive 
a  plan  to  make  their  acquaintance;  then 
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shrewdly  find  out  some  of  their  political  and 
religious  plots,  and,  by  revealing  these  to 
the  world,  be  the  noble  instrument  of  ban- 
ishing them  not  only  from  Paris,  but  from 
all  the  capitals  of  the  civilized,  the  Christian 
world !  You  smile ;  nevertheless,  that  thought 
took  such  possession  of  my  excited  brain  that 
I  never  prayed  more  humbly  and  fervently 
than  I  did  during  those  few  days  to  be  guided 
aright  in  an  enterprise  that  seemed  to  promise 
me  honor  and  fame,  as  well  as  the  gratitude 
of  all  Christendom. 

"One  day  I  inquired  of  the  same  valet 
whether  any  secular  persons  were  ever  ad- 
mitted into  the  Jesuits'  house. 

"'O  yes,  sir/  he  said  ;  'gentlemen  often  go 
there,  and  stay  and  make  spiritual  retreats.' 

" '  Retreats  ?    What  are  retreats  ? ' 

1 '  Why,  I  believe  they  are  somewhat  like 
a  mission  in  a  parish  church,  only  each  one 
makes  the  exercises  alone.  Some  young  men 
stay  three,  some  eight,  and  some  even  thirty 
days.' 

"'Young  men,'  said  I,  eagerly;  'I  wonder 
if  I  could  get  in  there?' 

'"Why,  of  course  you  can,  sir.' 

' '  Will  you  carry  my  card  and  a  note  to 
the  superior?' 

"'Certainly,  sir.' 

"  He  did  so,  with  seeming  pleasure,  and 
brought  me  back  a  very  polite  answer,  to  the 
effect  that  I  might  come  over  any  evening 
that  suited  my  convenience,  to  begin  my  re- 
treat. 

"'No  doubt/  said  I  to  myself;  'come  one, 
come  all.'  Ah,  I  thought,  if  my  '  orthodox ' 
mother  only  knew  how  near  I  am  to  fame !  I 
fancied  that  the  series  of  investigations  I  was 
about  to  make  into  the  dark  ways  of  the  Jes- 
uits would  result,  briefly,  in  great  things.  I 
rejoiced,  fancying  that  I  was  going  to  under- 
take a  very  honorable  and  important  duty. 
That  day  I  watched  the  dark- robed  figures 
more  closely  than  ever.  When  one  of  the 
Fathers  walked  about  in  a  meditative  mood 
or  manner,  I  was  certain  that  he  was  leisurely 
contriving  a  hideous  plot  against  civil  or  even 
religious  government.  If  one  sat  down,  I 
concluded  he  was  some  tired  secretary  of  an 
arch-member  of  the  mischief-making  confra- 


ternity. If  the  Brother  porter  summoned  one 
of  them  from  the  garden  to  the  house — '  So/ 
thought  I,  'there  must  be  a  telegram,  or  some 
important  communication  of  a  successful 
machination/  et  ccstera. 

"  Next  day  I  filled  a  valise  with  requisites 
for  a  long  or  short  stay,  not  forgetting  a  brace 
of  pistols. 

"The  porter  answered  my  pull  at  the  door- 
bell of  No. ,  Rue  de  Sevres,  and  con- 
ducted me  into  the  presence  of  a  very  urbane, 
kindly-mannered  gentleman.  We  chatted  a 
few  moments  on  the  commonest  topics,  and 
then  he  touched  a  bell,  and  another  fine-look- 
ing priest  showed  me  into  the  domestic  chapel, 
and  thence  into  a  small,  neat  apartment  fur- 
nished exactly  like  that  of  the  prophet  of  old. 
Not  a  picture  relieved  the  plain  walls,  not  a 
book  tempted  curiosity;  a  bed,  draped  in 
white  calico,  a  crucifix,  and  a  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  on  the  desk  were  about 
all  the  four  sides  of  the  room  enclosed.  I 
laid  out  my  writing  materials,  took  an  obser- 
vation of  the  garden,  listened  in  the  corridor, 
and  heard — nothing.  All  seemed  as  quiet  as 
the  grave. 

"After  some  time  a  young  priest  came  to 
my  door  and  handed  me  a  printed  sheet  en- 
titled '  Preparatory  Exercise/  and  politely 
informed  me  that  at  certain  hours  he  would 
present  the  subjects  of  the  meditations  for  the 
eight- days'  retreat,  on  which  I  had  agreed 
with  the  superior. 

" '  Preparatory  Exercise/  I  said,  with  a  tone 
of  real  hate,  striking  the  desk  with  my  fist. 
'Aha,  sirs,  this  time  the  spider  will  not  get 
the  fly.' 

"I  read  over  the  instructions  laid  down 
with  fixed  attention,  noticed  that  each  pre- 
ceding theme  depended  on  the  one  follow- 
ing ;  in  fine,  that  there  was  a  chain,  and  the 
links  were  not  to  be  separated.  It  was  all 
clear  to  me  that  this  retreat  was  a  man-trap, — 
that  a  train  or  series  of  false  reasoning  led  the 
unwary  into  the  adoption  of  such  maxims  as 
'The  end  justifies  the  means/  and  all  the  oth- 
ersattributed  to  Jesuitism.  I  resolved  to  pursue 
the  course  diligently,  make  all  the  extracts 
that  I  might  require  in  future,  and  without  un- 
necessary delay  produce  a  literary  work  that 
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should  render  me  a  benefactor  to  mankind. 

"  My  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  an  in- 
vitation to  supper.  I  was  so  absorbed  with 
my  project  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  converse, 
and  the  lay-Brother  did  not  volunteer  one  un- 
necessary word.  They  are  all  trained  adepts, 
I  thought,  and  on  returning  to  my  room  I 
immediately  began  to  take  notes. '  At  9  p.  m. 
the  young  priest  who  had  brought  me  the 
'Preparatory  Exercise'  invited  me  to  night- 
prayers,  including  the  Litany  of  the  Saints. 
As  that  prayer,  at  once  lowly  and  grand,  rose 
in  a  chorus  of  male  voices,  I  thought :  This 
appearance  of  devout  fervor  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  win  the  unwary ;  yet  how  base  to 
use  the  cloak  of  pure  religion  for  such  loath- 
some malice  !  And  I  prayed,  too ;  I  begged 
•God  to  hear  my  earnest  prayer,  and  help  me 
to  find  out  these  men  and  their  methods,  and 
— and — to  annihilate  them  ! 

"  The  meditation  for  the  following  morning, 
"*  On  the  end  of  man's  existence,'  impressed 
me  very  deeply;  I  forgot  to  study  the  famous 
Company,  and  began  to  study  myself.  The 
quotations  from  Holy  Writ  were  so  appro- 
priate, and  the  word  of  God  never  returns  to 
Him  unfruitful.  I  could  not  repress  my  re- 
flections; I  ceased  taking  notes,  and  at  last, 
confounded  at  what  I  was  and  the  view  of 
what  I  ought  to  be,  I  forgot  everything  else, 
and  threw  myself  full  length  upon  the  floor  of 
the  diminutive  apartment,  calling  on  God  for 
mercy.  I  heard  footsteps,  then  a  tap  at  the 
door;  I  rose,  and  answered,  to  inquiries,  that 
I  had  an  extraordinary  headache.  I  accepted 
some  proffered  remedy,  and,  ashamed  of  my 
weakness,  began  anew  to  make  extracts  of 
the  preludes,  annotations,  colloquies,  etc.  The 
following  meditations  equally  absorbed  me. 
At  length  I  read  in  the  plan  that  on  such  a 
day  confession  was  to  be  made.  Here  was 
a  dilemma.  What  should  I  say  if  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  were  pro- 
posed ?  I  was  dying  to  make  a  confession ;  but 
I  had  not  gone  to  the  Rue  de  Sevres  to  be 
converted,  but  to  convert.  If  asked,  I  resolved 
to  say  that  I  preferred  to  confess  in  the  Rus- 
sian tongue.  But  'the  best  laid  plans  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  aglee.'  Providence  was 
smiling  upon  me.' 


On  the  day  confession  was  to  be  made  the 
Rev.  Superior  came,  and,  after  kind  inquiries 
in  a  general  way,  said,  '  My  son,  if  you  prefer 
to  confess  in  Russian,  there  is  a  Father  here 
who  speaks  that  language  perfectly, — I  will 
send  for  him — ' 

" '  Indeed ! '  I  exclaimed — thrown  com- 
pletely off  my  guard, — 'and  is  he  a  Greek?' 

"The  excellent  Father  looked  at  once 
amused  and  surprised.  '  Oh,  no !  he  is  a 
Catholic.  I'll  send  him  to  you.'  He  came. 
I  at  first  dissembled  my  interior  remorse  and 
the  state  of  my  soul ;  but  God  was  about  to 
do  His  own  work,  and  He  inspired  the  good 
Russian  Jesuit  how  to  deal  with  me. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  minute  details,  which 
you  can  as  easily  imagine  as  I  narrate.  From 
talking  of  Russia  we  came  to  speak  of  her 
religion.  We  argued  ;  he  proved  me  in  the 
wrong,  gave  me  books  to  read,  and  finally  I 
abj  ured  the  schism  and  embraced  the  Catho- 
lic Faith.  The  remainder  of  my  eight-days' 
retreat  was  merged  into  one  of  thirty  days, 
and  the  notes  I  took  henceforth  were  those 
that  suited  a  repentant,  humbled  sinner.  And, 
sir,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  instead  of 
presenting  my  letters  to  the  Court  of  Napo- 
leon, I  presented  an  humble  petition  to  the 

Rev.  Pere  P to  be  received  into  the  famous 

Society — to  be  allowed  to  become  a  Jesuit 
myself." 

"Well,  sir,  what  did  he  answer?" 

" '  My  son,'  he  said,  '  it  is  too  soon  to  take 
this  second  step.  Pray,  and  consider  at  leisure 
what  God  may  require.' " 

"So  you  never  became  a  Jesuit?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  I  am  a  Jesuit,  at  your  service." 

"Then,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  rising 
to  embrace  his  companion,  "  we  are  brothers 
in  Christ;  I  also  am  a  son  of  St.  Ignatius." 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  made  in  silence. 
When  the  travellers  bade  each  other  good- 
bye, tears  glistened  in  their  eyes,  and  each 
said,  solemnly,  "Pray  for  me." 


LEAVE  others  perfectly  free  when  there  is 
no  question  of  duty;  try,  as  much  as  possible, 
never  to  be  an  obstacle  to  them  ;  and  if  they 
are  an  obstacle  to  you,  move  around  them — 
do  not  clash  against  them. — Paillettes  d'Or. 
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Catholic  Notes. 


By  the  creation  of  Cardinals  in  the  late  Con- 
sistory, the  Sacred  College  is  now  composed  of 
sixty-two  members.  The  Order  of  Bishops,  six  in 
number,  is  now  complete.  That  of  Deacons,  num- 
bering thirteen,  lacks  one.  Seven  Cardinals  are 
wanting  to  the  Order  of  Priests,  comprising  at 
present  but  forty-three  titulars.  Of  these  sixty-two 
Cardinals,  but  one  (Cardinal  Prince  Schnaizen- 
berg)  is  of  the  creation  of  Gregory  XVI,  thirty 
one  of  that  of  Pius  IX,  and  thirty  of  that  of  Leo 
XIII,  who  during  his  short  pontificate  has  created 
thirty-five  Princes  of  the  Church,  whilst  within  the 
same  period  of  time  thirty-seven  Cardinals  have 
paid  the  debt  of  nature. 


The  Apostolic  College  of  Mungret,  Ireland, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
is  destined  to  train  and  educate  priests  for  the 
missions,  particularly  the  United  States.  The 
supply  is,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  means 
contributed  for  the  preparation  of  the  always  nu- 
merous candidates.  The  Rev.  William  Ronan, 
S.  J.,  the  zealous  rector  of  the  institution,  is  now 
in  this  country  to  collect  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment and  completion  of  this  noble  work.  He 
visited  Baltimore  during  the  late  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  his  plans  to  the  American 
bishops,  for  whose  benefit,  in  great  part,  the  Col- 
lege was  founded.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the 
whole  hierarchy  approve  of  and  bless  his  under- 
taking. The  great  majority  of  the  bishops  have 
invited  him  to  visit  their  dioceses  and  to  collect 
in  their  churches,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
pastors ;  and  many  have  asked  for  subjects  from  the 
young  institution.  This  generosity  of  our  bish- 
ops, notwithstanding  the  many  pressing  demands 
made  upon  them  for  help,  will,  we  trust,  induce 
the  faithful  to  contribute  generously  to  this  great 
charity.  Many  of  the  bishops  and  religious  com- 
munities of  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  in  great  want  of  priests.  There 
are  few  vocations,  and  if  there  were  many,  means 
are  not  at  hand  to  pay  for  the  education  of  aspi- 
rants to  the  priesthood.  The  contributions  of  the 
clergy  and  the  faithful  to  the  Apostolic  College 
will  be  devoted  to  supply  fervent  missionaries  to 
these  destitute  districts. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ireland  is  a  most  fertile 
soil  for  ecclesiastical  and  religious  vocations ;  and 
as  Father  Ronan' s  aim  is  to  give  aspirants  for  the 
priesthood  a  training  and  education  very  superior 


to  what  is  generally  received,  we  think  he  deserves 
the  highest  encouragement,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
our  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  respond 
generously  to  his  appeal. 


One  of  our  foreign  exchanges  revives  an  old  story 
which  will  bear  repetition.  A  venerable  priest 
while  travelling  to  a  distant  mission  four>d  himself 
in  company  with  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  a  Protestant 
minister.  The  latter  sought  to  ingratiate  himself 
into  the  favor  of  the  rabbi,  but  met  with  no  en- 
couragement. At  last  he  broke  out:  "Here  we 
are  three  together, — a  rabbi,  an  apostolic  mis- 
sionary, and  a  minister  of  reform :  which  of  us  is 
right?"  The  old  priest,  as  if  to  rebuke  the  ar- 
rogance and  indiscreetness  of  the  question,  arose 
to  change  his  seat.  The  rabbi  took  him  courte- 
•  ously  by  the  hand  and  said,  with  a  smile :  "  Please 
remain:  I  will  answer  for  you."  Then,  turning 
to  the  minister,  he  said:  "Listen!  If  Christ  has 
come,  then  the  priest  here  is  right.  If  He  has  not 
come,  then  I  am  right ;  but  in  either  case  you  are 
completely  wrong." 

The  rebuffed  minister,  turning  to  a  little  dog 
which  was  lying  at  the  feet  of  the  Jew,  said : 
"Maybe  you,  too,  are  a  rabbi?" 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  his  master.  "He  eats 
pork,  and  therefore  is  no  Jew.  Then,  too,  he  eats 
meat  on  Friday,  and  for  that  reason  can  be  no 
Catholic.  He  must,  therefore,  be  a  Protestant. " 

The  minister,  after  that,  relapsed  into  silence. 


In  the  December  number  of  the  Annales  Ca- 
tholiques,  of  Paris,  we  find  the  correspondence 
that  passed  between  Sig.  Francisco  Ortiz,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Monsignor  Matera,  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  latter  was  expelled 
from  the  Republic  simply  for  visiting  a  couple  of 
schools  on  the  invitation  of  some  prominent 
ladies  connected  with  or  interested  in  them.  That 
was  the  extraordinary  crime  laid  to  the  Nuncio's 
charge,  and  for  which  he  was  notified  to  quit  the 
Republic  in  twenty- four  hours !  The  Nuncio  wrote 
an  explanatory  letter  to  President  Roca,  but  his 
only  answer  was  his  passport  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Continental  Freemasonry,  which 
has  affiliations  in  the  South  American  Republics, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  mean  piece  of  business ; 
and  yet  the  Freemasons  of  England  and  America 
expressed  surprise  and  indignation  when  the  Holy 
Father  renewed  the  Papal  proscriptions  against 
that  secret  and  and- Christian  order ;  for  such  it 
openly  proclaims  itself  on  the  European  Conti- 
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nent.  The  American  and  English  Masons  should 
feel  heartily  ashamed  of  the  doings  of  their  ac- 
knowledged brethren  in  South  America,  France, 
and  Germany. 

Of  all  the  New- Year  greetings  which  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  has  received,  none  have  been  more  grati- 
fying, more  encouraging  than  the  postscript  of  a 
letter  received  from  an  esteemed  friend'  in  the  Far 
West.  We  reproduce  it  for  the  encouragement  of 
our  numerous  co-laborers  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  who  are  exerting  them- 
selves with  such  disinterested  zeal  for  the  diffusion 
of  our  little  magazine  : 

"A  few  months  ago  we  sent  you  a  new  subscriber 

from ,  and  we  hear  that  the  magazine  has  done 

so  much  good  among  the  few  Catholics  there  that  it 
has  induced  others  to  subscribe  for  it.  It  is  a  cheering 
little  messenger  to  those  souls  in  that  mining  village, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  many  dangers,  tempting 
and  leading  them  away  from  the  religion  of  their 
childhood.  They  are  without  a  church,  and  the  priest 
is  able  to  visit  them  only  once  or  twice  a  year.  Our 
friend  writes  :  '  You  will  never  know  until  we  meet 
in  the  next  world  the  good  that  THE  "AvE  MARIA" 
has  effected  among  the  lukewarm  and  fallen-ftway 
Catholics  of  this  single  village.' " 


Commenting  on  a  recent  cable  announcement 
to  the  effect  that  the  attention  of  the  Pope  had 
been  called  to  the  immoralities  of  the  Italian 
priesthood,  the  New  York  Herald  exclaims :  "  Fie 
on  such  ribaldry  !  Why,  there  was  never  a  time 
since  the  Middle  Ages  when  the  Italian  priesthood 
was  not  accused  of  all  manner  of  abominations ! 
And  somehow  the  Italian  priesthood  has  survived, 
and  goes  on  working  lovingly,  honestly,  unsel- 
fishly, in  the  fields  and  in  the  towns,  helping  the 
poor,  nursing  the  sick,  making  itself  part  of  the 
life  of  the  people. ' ' 

Noticing  a  novena  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
New  York  city,  the  Freeman 's  Journal says: 

"  The  good  Jesuits  there  possess  an  unusual  power 
of  attracting  the  young,  and  the  church  and  the  col- 
lege are  becoming  a  centre  to  which  hundreds  of 
young  Catholics,  who  have  not  always  been  so  devout, 
are  drawn.  The  manly,  fervent,  and  unaffected  de- 
votion of  the  young  men  during  the  novena  was  a 
beautiful  and  comforting  augury  of  the  future." 

Certainly  the  sight  of  crowds  of  men  and  boys 
kneeling  around  the  confessional  is  very  cheering, 
but  we  think  it  can  be  witnessed  betimes  in  every 
church  served  by  the  zealous  sons  of  St.  Ignatius. 
We  are  told  that  the  great  number  oi  men  of  al 


ages  attending  the  Jesuits'  Church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  something;  wonderful. 

The  forthcoming  Grosvenor  Exhibition  in 
London  will  comprise  about  150  works  of  various 
kinds  by  the  late  Richard  Doyle.  Some  of  them 
are  delightful  fairy  romances. 

The  prayers  of  the  readers  of  THE  ' '  AVE  MARIA'  ' 
are  requested  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mr. 
John  C.  Devereux,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  deceased  on 
the  24th  ult.  Mr.  Devereux  was  held  in  great  es- 
teem by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was  chosen  to  fill 
various  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  the 
oldest  son  of  the  late  Nicholas  Devereux,  a  promi- 
nent Catholic  in  the  history  of  Utica.  R.  I.  P. 


We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  finely 
arranged  and  tastefully  printed  programme  gotten 
up  for  the  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
Sodalities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  the  students  of 
Boston  College,  and  we  must  congratulate  the 
young  clients  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  upon  their  zeal 
and  devotedness  in  preparing  the  Academia,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  religious,  literary  and  musical 
exercises.  A  memorial  of  the  festival,  for  distribu- 
tion among  all  who  attended  the  celebration,  forms 
a  supplement  to  the  December  number  of  the 
Boston  College  Stylus,  a  neat  little  paper  published 
bi-monthly  by  the  students. 


We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  Rev.  Cornelius  J.  O'Reilly,  for  twenty- 
four  years  pastor  of  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Rev.  D.  W.  Murphy,  a  zealous  priest  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Dubuque,  lately  deceased.  jR.  I.  P. 


New  Publications. 


VICK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE. — Embellished  with 

a  frontispiece  of  asters,  in  their  varied  colors  of 
crimson,  purple,  blue  and  white,  some  beautifully 
variegated  in  the  same  specimen,  comes  our  wel- 
come holiday  guest,  to  tell  of  the  gorgeous  possi- 
bilities that  lie  buried  under  the  masses  of  snow 
that  now  surround  us.  This  firm  of  enterprising 
florists — for  the  sons  use  the  paternal  appellative 
as  a  firm-name — have  brought  their  delightful  art 
so  near  to  perfection  that  we  are  not  to  expect  a 
much  enlarged  assortment  beyond  that  of  former 
years — an  array  already  presenting  an  embarras 
de  richesse  to  him  or  her  who  would  select  the 
materials  for  horticultural  adornment.  But  we  ob- 
serve an  achillea  and  a  jasmine  among  the  hardy 
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plants,  that  have  not  before  appeared  ;  while  the 
display  of  chrysanthemum  varieties  has  been  very 
much  enlarged.  This  beautiful  flower,  the  chrys- 
anthemum, blossoming  amid  the  early  frosts  of 
November,  sometimes  even  with  its  unfrozen  foli- 
age covered  with  snow,  spicing  the  eager  air  with 
its  balsamic  odors,  always  suggests  to  the  Catho- 
lic the  touching  devotion  in  behalf  of  the  holy 
souls  of  the  faithful  departed.  Its  mission  is  to 
scatter  brightness  and  warmth  amid  desolation 
and  distress.  Its  brilliant  yellows,  its  rich  crim- 
sons and  maroons,  its  warm  whites  and  deep  pur- 
ples, cheer  the  decline  of  the  dying  year,  and 
wreathe  a  floral  aureole  around  its  tomb.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
favorite.  Another  and  more  striking  flower,  the 
gladiolus,  one  of  the  splendors  of  late  summer  and 
early  autumn,  adds  ten  new  French  varieties  to  its 
already  voluminous  list.  Now  is  the  time  to  lake 
up  this  little  volume  and  arrange  for  a  fine  dis- 
play in  your  front  yard  during  the  coming  spring 
and  summer ; — or  even  during  the  bleak  days  of 
the  present  wintry  season,  a  sunny  window  may 
be  made  a  bower  of  beauty  and  fragrance  from 
the  resources  here  offered.  Catholic  children  es- 
pecially, whose  parents  can  allow  them  the  use  of 
a  small  plot  of  ground,  should  make  it  their  pride 
and  pleasure  to  raise  flowers  for  the  altar,  and 
thus  to  be  able  to  offer  an  humble  but  acceptable 
tribute  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  James  Vick, 
publisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  admirable  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Third 

Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form  at  the  office  of  The  Catholic 
Knight,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  printed  on  extra 
fine  paper,  from  large,  open-faced  tpye,  and  has 
a  frontispiece  picture  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
Mgr.  Gibbons.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  important 
document  in  a  form  convenient  for  reference. 
Price:  single  copies,  25  cts. ;  per  dozen,  $2.50; 
per  hundred,  $17.50. 

The  Irish- American  Almanac  is  too  well 

known  as  an  excellent  compilation,  of  special  in- 
terest to  Irish  Americans,  to  require  more  than  a 
mention  from  us.  The  present  issue  contains  sev- 
eral articles,  any  one  of  which  would  be  worth  the 
price  of  the  volume.  Messrs.  Lynch,  Cole  & 
Mehan,  publishers,  New  York. 

The  Angel  Guardian  Annual  for    1885, 

besides  what  is  common  to  almanacs,  gives  inter- 
esting information  concerning  the  House  of  the 
Angel  Guardian  (85  Vernon  St.,  Boston),  a  char- 
itable institution  which  deserves  generous  support. 


Uouth's  Department. 


Jimmy  the    Newsboy. 


T  was  night  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents  and  the  wind  swept 
through  the  deserted  streets, 
which  the  numerous  lamps  but 
feebly  lit  up.  A  little  boy,  a  mere 
child,  was  hurrying  through  the 
storm,  striving  to  hide  beneath  his 
torn  and  ragged  coat  his  poor  stock 
in  trade — a  few  newspapers.  His  tired  and 
weary  feet  could  scarcely  support  him,  and 
through  the  darkness  one  might  see  his  large 
brilliant  eyes  filled  with  anxiety  and  pain. 
He  had  earned  but  three  cents  that  day,  and 
his  mother  had  beaten  him  and  driven  him 
out  into  the  cold,  dark  streets. 

Arid  so  he  went  on  at  random,  his  little 
heart  full  of  sorrow.  He  was  scarcely  seven 
years  old,  and  was  ignorant  of  everything, 
except,  perhaps,  his  own  misery.  He  asked 
himself  what  could  have  condemned  him  to 
this  wretched,  wandering  life,  while  other 
children  had  a  roof  to  cover  them  and  food 
to  nourish  them.  Poor  child !  he  thought  not 
of  asking  aid  of  any  one.  He  knew  nothing 
of  God;  and  yet  on  that  night  the  Guardian 
Angel  of  the  Poor  watched  over  him,  and 
directed  his  steps  through  the  storm. 

It  happened  that  Jimmy  suddenly  found 
himself  before  a  building,  the  door  of  which, 
as  often  as  it  was  opened,  sent  forth  into  the 
cold  night  floods  of  light  and  warmth.  How 
could  he  resist  the  temptation!  The  child 
followed  timidly  some  newcomers,  and  en- 
tered. It  was  a  church,  and  filled  with  poor 
people  and  great  numbers  of  children  like 
himself;  so  that  he  felt  reassured. 

Soon  after  he  entered,  they  commenced  to 
sing.  The  music  thrilled  the  newsboy's  very 
soul ;  for  he  had  never  before  heard  anything 
so  beautiful.  Then  a  priest  rose  up  and  ad- 
dressed the  people,  directing  his  remarks  es- 
pecially to  the  children.  Poor,  neglected 
Jimmy  knew  nothing  of  the  things  of  Heaven ; 
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but  the  grace  of  Baptism  still  possessed  his 
young  heart,  and  the  God  of  the  afflicted, 
the  Saviour  of  little  children,  bowed  to  his 
desolation ;  so  that  when  the  priest  spoke,  he 
understood  the  sacred  word.  He  then  learned 
who  it  was  that  created  him ;  who  it  was 
that  loved  him  so  much  as  to  die  for  him,  and 
who  willed  one  day  to  have  him  near  Him 
in  His  abode  of  splendor  and  joy  without 
end. 

The  little  newsboy  listened  with  delight, 
and  received  with  a  believing  heart  this  won- 
derful history  of  love.  And  then  when  once 
more  the  music  and  the  hymns  were  heard, 
— when  a  sweet  perfume  filled  the  air, — when 
all  heads  were  bowed  in  reverent  adoration, 
Jimmy  felt  that  beneath  that  immense,  vaulted 
roof  the  Supernatural  was  passing. 

Outside,  the  rain  still  poured  down,  as 
Jimmy  hurried  home  to  his  humble  garret. 
Now,  what  cared  he  for  his  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  and  the  neglect  and  cruelty 
of  his  parent!  He  was  happy,  even  as  he 
slept  upon  his  hard  floor;  for  he  knew  now 
that  there  was  One  who  loved  and  cared  for 
him. 

The  next  day,  and  for  some  days  after- 
wards, 'Jimmy  continued  his  visits  to  the 
church,  where  services  were  held  daily  at  in- 
tervals ;  for  it  was  the  time  of  a  mission  for  the 
-children  of  the  parish.  He  managed  to  dis- 
pose of  his  papers  between  times,  and  his 
mother,  satisfied  with  the  receipts,  made  no 
inquiries  as  to  how  he  spent  his  time.  With 
his  new  companions,  he  went  from  the  church 
to  the  Sisters'  school,  and  at  length  the  day 
came  when  he  had  the  happiness  of  making 
his  first  confession. 

The  mission  was  over,  and  then  good  Sis- 
ter Bridget  missed  from  her  class  that  little 
childish  figure  that  had  attracted  her  attention 
and  claimed  her  particular  care.  What  had 
become  of  Jimmy?  The  child  had  already 
•early  in  life  served  a  painful  apprenticeship ; 
but,  alas !  a  much  heavier  cross  had  been 
placed  upon  his  weak  and  delicate  shoulders. 
No  longer  was  his  shrill,  piping  voice  heard 
crying  out  the  news  and  the  titles  of  the 
matter  of  his  little  trade — the  papers  of  the 
great  city.  His  mother  had  sent  him  away 


with  a  brutal  sailor,  who  cruelly  beat  him, 
because  of  his  inability  to  do  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him  ;  and  after  some  months  of  this 
hardship,  he  was  returned  to  his  mother  in  a 
dying  condition 

But  never  for  an  instant  did  murmur  or 
complaint  escape  the  lips  of  the  child.  Noth- 
ing could  disturb  the  serenity  of  those  large 
bright  eyes  ;  and  when,  at  length,  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  move,  one  might  im- 
agine from  seeing  his  fixed  and  eager  look, 
as  he  lay  stretched  upon  his  miserable  bed, 
that  some  loved  voice  was  whispering  to  him 
words  of  comfort  and  consolation.  He  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  die,  but  the  thought 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  Death,  to  him,  meant 
Heaven,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Jesus ;  it  meant 
the  end  of  all  the  pains  that  now  tortured  his 
feverish  body. 

One  afternoon  it  chanced  that  Sister  Bridget, 
while  on  a  mission  of  charity,  entered  the 
miserable  house;  and  as  she  passed  the  stairs 
she  heard  a  plaintive  voice  crying  out:  "Oh, 
mother!  please  shut  the  door,  I  am  so  cold! " 
But  the  woman  to  whom  the  words  were  ad- 
dressed heeded  them  not.  The  Sister  stopped, 
looked  into  the  cold,  wretched  room,  and  rec- 
ognized on  the  bed  her  poor  little  scholar. 
The  recognition  was  mutual,  and  joyfully 
were  the  two  puny  little  arms  reached  out  to 
good  Sister  Bridget.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
he  told  the  story  of  his  long  suffering  and  his 
interior  consolations.  The  religious  declared 
that  she  would  not  abandon  her  poor  little 
victim,  and  easily  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
mother  to  remove  the  child  to  the  hospital 
of  her  order. 

How  happy  Jimmy  felt  in  his  warm,  com- 
fortable bed,  at  the  foot  of  a  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  who  seemed  to  smile  upon 
him  !  The  priest  who  had,  as  it  were,  first 
opened  heaven  to  his  soul  now  came  to  re- 
ceive his  last  confession ;  but  the  one  only  fault 
with  which  the  dying  boy  had  to  reproach 
himself  was  some  slight  impatience  in  suffer- 
ing. No  ill-feeling  was  there  against  those 
who  had  broken  his  young  life.  "My  poor 
mother,"  he  cried ;  "  oh,  how  I  wish  she  were 
good !  You  see,  Father,  it  is  because  she 
never  heard  what  you  told  us." 
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The  holy  oil  anointed  the  feet  and  hands 
of  the  child,  and  with  the  intensest  love  and 
devotion  he  received  his  Lord  and  Saviour 
into  his  heart.  Then,  with  the  holy  names 
"Jesus— Mary"  on  his  lips,  his  pure  soul 
took  its  flight  to  another  and  better  world. 


Thoughtless    Selfishness. 


BY   V.   S.    M. 


We,  all  of  us,  detest  selfishness — in  other 
people  !  But  in  regard  to  selfishness,  we  should 
remember  there  are  two  very  different  kinds ; 
and  while  some  of  us  are  so  fortunate,  per- 
haps, as  not  to  be  imbued  with  that  most 
detestable  kind  of  selfishness  which  wilfully 
and  intentionally  offends  or  injures  others  to 
avoid  trouble  or  obtain  pleasure  ourselves, 
yet  there  is  a  thoughtless  selfishness  that  in- 
considerately offends  or  injures  others  simply 
from  lack  of  thought,  from  the  lack  of  a  de- 
sire to  please  and  help  others ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  very  few  of  us  are  without  this 
kind  of  selfishness. 

On  a  certain  very  hot  day  in  July,  if  some 
of  my  readers  had  been  in  the  great  railroad 
depot  in  St.  Louis  they  might  have  seen  a 
very  thin,  wan,  and  poorly  clad  little  girl, 
evidently  a  city  child — born  and  brought  up 
among  the  ill-ventilated,  noisome  streets  and 
alleys  of  some  large  city, — sitting  alone  on  a 
small  trunk  unlocked  and  gaping  open,  but 
secured  by  a  stout,  knotted  rope. 

The  little  girl  had  at  her  side  an  old  um- 
brella and  a  paper  parcel.  She  sat  very  still, 
but  let  her  large  dark-blue  eyes  wander  about, 
watching  curiously  the  long  trains  moving 
in  and  out  of  the  depot,  the  hurrying  officials 
in  blue  coats  with  brass  buttons,  and  the 
many  people  of  all  ages  and  sizes, — the  grave 
and  the  gay,  the  noisy  and  the  quiet ;  but  all 
intent  on  the  business  of  the  hour. 

Among  the  passengers  that  alighted  from  an 
incoming  train  was  a  merry  group  of  young 
people,  evidently  returning  from  a  day  in  the 
country.  The  girls'  hats  were  trimmed  with 
leafy  trophies,  and  in  their  hands  many  of 
them  bore  pond-lilies.  A  bright-eyed,  chat- 


tering miss,  in  the  midst  of  her  chatter  and 
laughter,  caught  sight  of  the  little  figure  and 
wistful  look.  "  Will  you  have  one,  little  girl  ?  'r 
she  said ;  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,, 
she  placed  in  her  hand  a  long-stemmed  lily 
culled  from  her  bunch  of  beautiful  blossoms  ;. 
then,  without  waiting  for  thanks,  she  ran  to 
join  her  companions.  That  was  thoughtful 
kindness. 

Our  little  girl's  eyes  spoke  volumes  of  elo- 
quent thanks,  and  her  delight  at  her  unex- 
pected gift  brought  a  faint  pink  color  to  the 
pale  cheeks. 

Alas !  hers  was  a  short-lived  joy.  Two- 
merry,  thoughtless  youngsters  were  racing 
about  the  depot,  often  in  people's  way,  and' 
indifferent  to  everything  but  their  own  play,, 
as  they  beguiled  the  weary  minutes  pending 
the  departure  of  their  train.  Both  boys  were 
armed  with  switches,  with  which,  as  they  raft 
by,  they  cut  at  every  object  within  their  reach ; 
and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  their  path  lay 
straight  by  the  trunk  and  its  little  guardian, 
and  in  one  brief  moment  the  beautiful  lily  lay 
on  the  floor  severed  from  its  stem!  A  cry, 
not  angry  but  plaintive, — denoting  too  truly 
in  its  pitifulness  that  it  came  from  one  to- 
whom  disappointments  were  familiar  and  ex- 
pected,— and  then  the  little  girl  picked  up  her 
blossom;  too  late,  alas!  fora  hurrying  foot 
had  already  crushed  it  and  marred  its  beauty. 
But  she  sat  with  it  in  her  hand,  and  once  in- 
a  while  a  quiet  little  sob  showed  how  bitter 
was  the  disappointment  to  one  who  regarded 
the  simple  flower  as  a  great  treasure. 

The  cry,  low  as  it  was,  had  reached  the 
ear  of  a  hurrying,  inquiring  woman,  wan  and 
pale  herself,  who  in  all  her  wanderings  never 
lost  sight  of  the  little  figure  on  the  trunk  for 
more  than  a  minute;  and  soon  the  sorrowful 
little  heart  has  unburdened  itself  to  mother, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  beautiful  flower  have 
been  shown  and  examined. 

As  we  stepped  on  our  train  we  caugth  sight 
of  the  tired  head  pillowed  on  the  mother's 
breast,  as  the  poor  travellers  resumed  their 
weary  waiting  for  two  hours  more. 

It  was  thoughtless  selfishness  that  robbed  a 
sad,  wee  heart  of  the  bright  ray  that  illu- 
mined it  for  one  short  instant. 
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To  Our  Lady  of  Loreto. 


BY   ALFRED   AUSTIN. 


I  pi  MOTHER  Mary,  full  of  grace, 
^     Above  all  other  women  blest, 
Through  whose  pure  womb  our  erring  race 
Beholds  its  sin- born  doom  redressed, — 

Pray  for  us ! 

Thou  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  wert 
With  every  heavenly  gift  begirt ; 
Thou  that  canst  shield  us  from  all  hurt, — 
Pray  for  us !  pray  for  us ! 

ii. 
Tower  of  David,  Ivory  Tower, 

Vessel  of  Honor,  House  of  Gold, 
Mystical  Rose,  unfading  flower, 
Sure  refuge  of  the  unronsoled, — 

Pray  for  us ! 

Mirror  of  Justice,  Wisdom's  Seat, 
Celestial  shade  'mid  earthly  heat, 
The  sinner's  last  and  best  retreat, — 
Pray  for  us !  pray  for  us ! 

in. 
Bright  Queen  of  the  angelic  choir; 

Of  patriarchs,  prophets,  worshipped  Queen  ! 
Queen  of  the  martyrs  proved  by  fire, 
And  Queen  of  confessors  serene, — 

Pray  for  us ! 

Queen  of  the  apostolic  train, 
Queen  that  o'er  all  the  saints  dost  reign, 
O  Queen  conceived  without  a  stain, — 
Pray  for  us !  pray  for  us ! 


MY  children,  if  you  desire  the  gift  of  per 
severance,  honor  Mary. — St.  Philip  Neri. 


The  Holy  Name  of  Jesus. 

LUTARCH,  in  his  Problems,  writes 
that  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to' 
give  names  to  male  children  on  the 
ninth  day,  and  to  female  children  on  the  eighth 
day  after  birth.  The  Greeks  observed  the 
ceremony  on  the  tenth  day.  Aristotle  states 
that  many  gave  names  to  the  children  on  the 
seventh  day,  because  experience  taught  them 
that  the  child  that  lived  so  long  gave  hopes 
of  reaching  mature  age.  The  Jews,  who  had 
a  written  law  for  every  act  and  phase  of  their 
ceremonial,  seem  to  have  had  tradition  only 
as  to  the  time  of  giving  names  to  their  new- 
born,— a  tradition  that  presumably  hinged 
upon  the  fact  that  when  Abraham  was  cir- 
cumcised, the  Lord  changed  his  name  from 
Abram  to  Abraham :  "  Neither  shall  thy  name 
be  called  any  more  Abram ;  but  thou  f-halt 
be  called  Abraham.  .  .  .  God  said  also  to 
Abraham:  Sarai,  thy  wife,  thou  shalt  not  call 
Sarai,  but  Sara."  The  eighth  day  after  b  rth, 
or  circumcision  day,  was  also  the  naming  day 
of  the  Jews,  for  the  reason  that  on  that  day 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  child  to  be 
circumcised  assembled  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. St.  Luke,  in  his  narrative  of  the  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist,  writes :  "And  it  came  to 
pass  that  on  the  eighth  day  they  came  to  cir- 
cumcise the  child,  and  they  called  him  by  his 
father's  name  Zachary.  And  his  mother  an- 
swering, said  :  Not  so,  but  he  shall  be  called 
John";  to  which  words  the  Venerable  Bede 
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subjoins,  "With  Abraham  it  originated  that 
on  the  day  of  circumcision  a  name  should  be 
given  the  infant;  because  he  himself  when  he 
received  from  God  with  the  circumcision  the 
testament,  that  is  the  covenant,  on  that  same 
day,  together  with  his  wife,  obtained  an  in- 
crease in  his  name." 

As  it  therefore  pleased  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
submit  to  the  law  of  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day,  so  on  that  day  He  was  called 
Jesus.  "And  after  eight  days  were  accom- 
plished that  the  Child  should  be  circumcised, 
His  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was  called 
by  the  angel  before  He  was  conceived  in  the 
womb."  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  di- 
rected to  the  italicized  participle  called.  He 
was  called  by  that  name,  but  the  name  was 
not  given  Him.  Called;  for  from  the  primeval 
moment,  when  the  merciful  Father  promised 
a  Redeemer,  His  name  was  Jesus,  i.  e.,  Saviour. 
St. Bernard, in  a  sermon  on  the  words, "which 
was  called  by  the  angel  before  He  was  con- 
ceived in  the  womb,"  says:  "It  was  really 
called,  not  imposed;  that  is,  this  name  is  His 
from  eternity.  From  His  own  nature  He  has 
it  that  He  be  a  Saviour ;  this  name  is  innate, 
not  given  .by  either  human  or  angelic  nature." 
And  the  Angelic  Doctor :  "  Because,  then,  this 
gift  of  grace  was  given  to  Christ,  that  through 
Him  all  should  be  saved,  therefore  appositely 
is  His  name  called  Jesus,  that  is  Saviour, — a 
name  pronounced  by  an  angel  not  only  to 
the  Mother,  but  also  to  Joseph,  who  was  to 
be  His  foster-father." 

A  few  personages  of  the  Old  Testament 
bore  the  name  of  Jesus.  Josue,  the  son  of 
Nun,  upon  whom  the  dying  Moses  dropped 
the  mantle  of  leadership  of  the  Jews  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  Promised  Land,  is  called 
Jesus  in  Greek.  Jesus  was  also  the  name  of 
the  son  of  the  Priest  Josedech  and  of  Syrach, 
both  of  whom  prefigured  the  coming  Re- 
deemer. Of  these  and  others  St.  Thomas 
writes :  "  To  the  second  we  say  that  to  those 
who  lived  before  Christ  this  name  Jesus  might 
be  appropriate  for  some  reason,  say  because 
they  brought  with  them  some  corporal  or 
temporal  healing.  But  as  to  spiritual  and 
universal  salvation,  this  name  is  proper  to 
vChrist  only,  and  in  this  sense  is  it  a  new  name." 


A  profound  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Name 
deters  all  Christians — the  Spaniards  alone 
excepted  (if  I  err  not) — from  using  it  as  a 
baptismal.  A  crying  sin  that  the  same  rev- 
erence be  not  accorded  to  it,  in  obedience  to 
the  Second  Commandment ! 

The  virtue,  power,  and  glory  of  the  Name 
of  Jesus  are  set  forth  with  prophetic  exulta- 
tion by  Isaias  in  titles  which  are  all  comprised 
under  that  one  appellative,  Emmanuel  (God 
with  us).  "And  His  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  God,  the  Mighty,  the 
Father  of  the  world  to  come,  the  Prince  of 
peace."  And  holy  Zachary — he  of  the  Old 
Testament — exclaims  :  "  Behold  a  Man :  the 
Orient  is  His  name."  These  were  prophecies. 
But  St.  Paul,  who  witnessed  their  fulfilment — 
saw  the  Christ  Himself,  and  partook  of  the 
illumination  accorded  to  the  Apostles, — epit- 
omizes the  divine  potency  of  that  Name  in 
two  short  paragraphs  :  "  For  which  cause  God 
also  hath  exalted  Him,  and  hath  given  Him 
a  Name  which  is  above  every  name:  that  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
those  that  are  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under 
the  earth."  And  Mother  Church,  in  the  Office 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name  (of  whose 
origin  and  institution  anon),  has  in  mind  its 
deep  significance  when  she  devotes  the  First 
Nocturn  of  Matins  to  the  history  of  Peter's 
first  miracle,  and  what  followed,  as  described 
in  the  3d  and  4th  chapters  of  the  Acts.  Peter 
and  John  went  up  to  the  Temple — boldly,  for 
the  Paraclete  had  descended  upon  them.  A 
cripple  lay  at  the  Beautiful  Gate — yea,  a  crip- 
ple from  his  birth.  Peter  had  no  monetary 
alms  to  'bestow.  "Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none,"  said  he  to  the  unfortunate.  "  But  what 
I  have  I  give  thee.  In  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth,  arise  and  walk."  And  the 
man  arose  and  walked.  The  Lessons  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Nocturns  are  from  sermons 
of  St.  Bernard,  in  which,  with  matchless  elo- 
quence, he  glorifies  the  blessed  Name.  Take 
up  the  Breviary  and  read  those  Lessons.  The 
piety  is  sound,  the  enthusiasm  healthy,  and 
the  reading — be  it  in  the  original  Latin  or 
translated — is  of  a  high  order.  The  same  Saint 
says  elsewhere — in  his  sermon  on  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles — in  de- 
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scribing  how  "the  Name  of  Jesus  is  a  salutary 
medicine  for  the  faithful  in  every  adversity  ": 
41  If  you  write,  it  is  distasteful  to  me,  unless  I 
there  read  Jesus.  If  you  dispute  or  confer,  it 
is  distasteful  to  me,  unless  the  Name  of  Jesus 
is  heard  there.  Jesus  in  the  mouth  honey, 
in  the  ear  melody,  in  the  heart  joy.  But  it  is 
also  medicine.  .  .  .  Nothing  so  effectually  re- 
strains the  impetuosity  of  anger,  suppresses 
the  inflation  of  pride,  heals  the  wounds  of 
spite,  stems  the  tide  of  impurity,  extinguishes 
the  flame  of  lust,  tempers  the  thirst  of  avarice, 
and  puts  to  flight  indecorous  longings.  For 
when  I  name  Jesus  I  have  in  my  mind  a  Man 
meek  and  humble,  benignant  of  heart,  sober, 
chaste,  merciful, — in  a  word,  conspicuous  for 
uprightness  and  sanctity;  and  He  Himself  is 
God  Omnipotent,  who  gives  me  health  by  His 
example,  and  strength  by  His  aid.  I  hear 
all  these  things  when  I  hear  the  Name  of 
Jesus."  St.  Bernard,  when  he  wrote  the  above, 
must  have  had  in  his  mind  St.  Augustine's 
observation  on  what  he  felt  while  reading  the 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero:  "And  in  this 
alone  did  so  great  ardor  grow  cold  within  me, 
that  the  Name  of  Christ  was  not  there  And, 
without  this  Name,  whatever  there  was  liter- 
ary, elegant  and  true,  did  not  entirely  capti- 
vate me." 

In  view,  then,  of  the  mystic  puissance  of  the 
very  Name  of  Jesus,  the  reader  will  readily 
understand  why  the  Church  has  set  apart  a 
special  day — the  second  Sunday  after  Epiph- 
any— for  its  worthy  celebration.  It  is  true, 
she  commemorates  it  on  New- Year's  Day, 
the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision ;  for  on  that 
day  He  was  called  Jesus ;  but  the  mystery  of 
the  Name  is  greater  than  the  Judaic  rite  to 
which  He  submitted.  Hence  the  Feast. 

St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna  was  the  first  to 
preach  the  devotion  to  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus.  And  this  is  how  it  was.  Once,  while 
preaching  in  the  open  air  in  Bologna — this 
great  Saint  preached  mostly  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven — he  caused  the  Name  of 
Jesus  to  be  painted  upon  a  tablet  in  golden 
letters,  from  which  rays  of  burning  light  shot 
outwards.  He  had  been  inveighing  against 
those  who  gambled  with  cards  and  dice,  and 
implored  them  to  bring  the  instruments  of 


their  wicked  traffic  into  the  public  square 
and  burn  them — as  a  proof  that  their  repent- 
ance was  real.  There  was  a  poor  artist  in 
the  city  who  made  a  living  by  painting  play- 
ing-cards. With  the  cessation  of  gambling, 
his  meagre  income  ceased.  He  went  to  the 
Saint  and  represented  to  him  that  his  crusade 
against  gambling  was  taking  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  himself,  wife  and  children. 
The  Saint  said  to  him :  "  If  you  can  paint 
nothing  else,  paint  this  :  nor  will  you  repent 
of  it."  He  made  him  describe  a  circle  and 
paint  a  sun  within  it.  Within  this  sun  in 
fiery  letters  he  limned  the  Name  of  Jesus. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Saint,  the  Bo- 
lognese  flocked  to  the  artist  for  copies,  and 
before  long  he  accumulated  quite  a  little  for- 
tune from  the  sale  of  his  work.  There  were 
some  who  protested  against  the  quickly 
spreading  devotion  of  the  Holy  Name,  and 
Pope  Martin  V  prohibited  the  exhibition  in 
public  of  the  tablet  designed  by  St.  Bernar- 
dine. The  Saint  submitted  to  the  Apostolic 
mandate,  but  petitioned  the  Pontiff  to  allow 
the  matter  to  be  discussed  in  a  public  con- 
troversy to  be  held  in  the  Vatican  Basilica. 
St.  John  of  Capestrano — who  belonged  to  the 
same  Order  as  Bernardine — pleaded  the  cause 
so  effectually  that  the  Saint  was  not  only 
acquitted  of  the  suspicion  of  sensational 
novelty,  but  the  tablet  was  approved  by  the 
Apostolic  See.  Though  no  authorative  prom- 
ulgation of  the  devotion  was  made  at  that 
time,  yet  it  began  to  spread  rapidly  over 
Europe. 

Bernardine  de  Bustis,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  was  the  first  to  propose  that  the  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus  should  be  commemorated 
throughout  the  Church  with  a  special  Office. 
Having  composed  an  Office  for  the  Feast,  he 
submitted  it  successively  to  Popes  Xistus  IV 
and  Innocent  VIII.  They  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement. At  length  Pope  Clement  VII 
subscribed  to  his  petition  that  the  Francis- 
cans of  the.three  Orders  might  have  an  appo- 
site Office  for  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name. 
After  the  time  of  Clement  VII,  the  privilege 
of  the  Office  was  extended  to  many  churches. 
Baillet  testifies  that  the  devotion  flourished 
vigorously  in  England  down  to  the  time  of 
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Henry  the  Eighth's  defection.  At  last,  on  the 
29th  day  of  November,  of  the  year  1721,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  Office  be  celebrated  in 
the  universal  Church  on  the  second  Sunday 
after  Epiphany. 

This  much  about  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  Feast.  Much  might  be  written  about  the 
beauty  of  the  Office,  both  dogmatically  and 
poetically  considered.  There  are  three  beau- 
tiful hymns  in  the  Office  :  that  of  the  First 
Vespers,  "Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria";  that  of  the 
Matins,  "Jesu  Rex  Admirabilis";  and  that  of 
Lauds,  "Jesu  Decus  Angelicum."  From  the 
first  I  quote  the  following  specimens  of  poetic 
simplicity  and  beauty : 

Jesu,  spes  pcenitentibus, 
Quam  pius  es  petentibus ; 
Quam  bonus  te  quaerentibus, 
Sed  quid  invenientibus  ? 

Nee  lingua  valet  dicere, 
Nee  littera  exprimere : 
Expertus  potest  credere 
Quid  sit  Jesum  diligere. 

O  hope  of  every  contrite  heart, 

O  joy  of  all  the  meek  ! 
To  those  who  fall,  how  kind  Thou  art ! 

How  good  to  those  who  seek  ! 

But  what  to  those  who  find  ?    Ah  !  this 

Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show  : 
The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is 

None  but  His  lovers  know. 

ARTHUR. 


The  Environs  of  Liverpool. 


WE  were  passing  the  picturesque  coast  of 
Ireland, — just  after  leaving  Queenstown, 
— one  bright  morning  in  September,  187-, 
making  for  Liverpool  through  St.  George's 
Channel,  thinking  the  while  of  the  glorious 
Isle  of  Saints.  (By  the  way,  j  ust  here  a  friendly 
priest  suggests  that  it  is  to  England,  not  Ire- 
land, belongs  the  title  "  Isle  of  Saints."  Please 
decide  between  us,  reverend  Editor.*)  Our 
ship's  company  (we  mean  the  cabin  passen- 
gers) had  donned  their  best  suits,  with  the 
hideous  "stove-pipe"  hats,  which  had  been 
hidden  during  the  voyage.  The  ladies  had 


*  The  title  is  deservedly  borne  by  both  countries. 
—ED.  A.  M. 


dropped  their  wraps  and  hoods,  and,  arrayed 
in  their  finer  and  cleaner  costumes,  stood 
eagerly  looking  across  to  the  banks  still 
clothed  in  living  green. 

I  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  the  grand  dis- 
play of  finery  from  my  first  gaze  or  my  grave 
thoughts  as  I  watched  the  lovely,  undulat- 
ing shore  of  what  we  shall  still  consider  the 
Isle  of  Saints.  I  had  no  wish  to  speak  to  any 
one;  I  was  communing  with  St.  Colomba,  St. 
Patrick,  and  a  host  of  worthies, — wondering 
at  the  providence  of  God,  who,  through  their 
down-trodden,  exiled  children,  has  spread  the 
light  of  the  true  Gospel  into  every  corner  of 
the  world,  and  made  them  pioneers  of  the 
Faith  everywhere.  I  was  rudely  interrupted 
in  my  cogitations  by  a  burly  Englishman. 
"Of  course,"  he  said,  "you'll  not  stop  one 
night  in  Liverpool ;  there's  nothing  to  be  seen 
there.  Your  countrymen  mostly  run  down 
at  once  to  Chester,  for  the  Cathedral."  "  We 
have  not  decided,"  I  replied  ;  then,  reflecting 
that  he  meant  well  by  his  advice,  I  added : 
"  We  have  letters  to  friends  near  Liverpool." 

On  arriving  at  Liverpool,  our  first  thought, 
when  we  had  found  a  stopping  place,  was  to 
seek  a  Catholic  church,  where  we  could  make 
our  thanksgiving  for  a  safe  voyage. 

Liverpool  itself  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised ;  its  growth  and  prosperity  are  wonder- 
ful,— largely  due  to  the  United  States  Late 
in  the  I7th  century  it  had  only  eight  thousand 
inhabitants :  now  it  has  half  a  million.  It  is 
so  like  an  American  city  that  one  can  hardly 
realize  that  the  great  Atlantic  rolls  between 
it  and  our  young  thrifty  towns.  As  there  is 
but  little  antiquity  in-  Liverpool,  and  every- 
thing is  new,  I  will  speak  of  the  environs, 
which  are  not  so  well  known. 

Our  first  drive,  in  company  with  our  land- 
lord, was  to  the  old  foundation  of  Childwall 
Abbey,  about  five  miles  north  of  the  city. 
This,  our  first  sight  of  a  desecrated  abbey, 
gave  us  profound  grief.  In  almost  every  town 
we  visited,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
we  saw  the  remains  of  the  work  of  devastation 
begun  by  that  fearful  tyrant  Henry  VIII, 
continued  by  his  successors,  and  completed 
by  that  scourge,  Cromwell.  Childwall  Abbey 
was  a  Benedictine  foundation  of  the  I2th 
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century.  The  abbey  church,  just  opposite,  is 
now  a  Protestant  place  of  worship.  The  old 
abbey  walls  are  partly  standing,  and  within 
them  is  a  comfortable  English  inn, — the  whole 
covered  with  a  marvellous  growth  of  ivy,  the 
branches  like  trees,  no  doubt  the  very  roots 
planted  by  the  exiled  monks.  We  knew  as 
we  walked  up  and  down  the  quiet  garden,  filled 
with  a  profusion  of  old-fashioned  flowers  and 
beds  of  herbs,  that  we  were  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  good  Fathers  who  had  lived, 
worked  and  prayed  in  this  lovely  spot.  The 
innkeeper  showed  us  in  the  garden  the  old 
font,  removed  long  ago  from  the  church,  now 
serving  as  a  vase  to  grow  tea-roses.  The 
heads  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  also  removed 
by  the  reforming  spirit  from  the  old  church, 
were  ranged  along  the  garden  wall. 

The  site  upon  which  this  abbey  was  built, 
like  most  of  the  religious  foundations,  is  sur- 
passingly lovely.  On  rising  ground,  it  over 
looks  Knowlsley  Hall,  the  magnificent  coun- 
try-seat of  Lord  Derby,  the  estate  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  brother,  and  a  long  stretch 
of  fertile  valley  backed  by  hills  to  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  where  the  smoke  of  the  busy 
town  of  St.  Helen  rises  on  the  horizon.  The 
whole  picture  is  very  English,  with  its  gigantic 
oaks,  charming  little  rivers  (we  should  call 
them  brooks),  picturesque  cottages,  and  long 
hedge- rows.  We  had  imagined  all  English 
hedges  to  be  well  kept.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  gentleman's  hall,  of  course, 
all  was  trim  and  straight  as  possible,  but  in 
the  fields  and  by  the  wayside  we  found  the 
beautiful  hedges  of  our  imagination  kept 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  are  our  stone 
division  lines. 

The  key  of  the  old  church  (it  was  locked, 
of  course,  though  it  was  Sunday :  service  was 
over)  was  so  far  away  that  we  contented  our- 
selves with  walking  among  the  graves.  We 
found  some  of  the  I5th  century,  and  some 
with  the  precious  words  Rcquicscat  in  pace  / 
The  abbey  is  now  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury.  As  we  left  the  inn,  the 
keeper  put  into  our  hand  his  card  and  a 
printed  sheet  of  doggerel  rhyme.  We  will 
give  our  readers  a  portion  of  this  produc- 
tion: 


"  Mourn  not  the  old  days  of  yon  far-famed  keep : 
More  happy  now  are  Childwall's  fair  domains, 
More  crowned  with  happiness  her  fertile  plains ; 
While  pure  religion  from  yon  sacred  pile 
Sheds  o'er  them  all  a  nobler,  brighter  smile 
And  many  a  pilgrim,  seeking  all  that's  fair, 
To  Childwall  Abbey  comes,  and  finds  it  there, — 
Finds  all  his  eyes  and  appetite  to  please, 
Comfort  within  and  health  in  every  breeze. 
Yes,  Childwall  Abbey  is  indeed  a  spot 
Which  if  once  visited  is  ne'er  forgot." 

We  turned  from  this  spot,  consecrated  long 
years  ago  by  the  lives  of  holy  men,  with  re- 
luctance; for  in  spite  of  our  surroundings  we 
felt  their  sacred  presence.  Our  route  lay  to 
the  east  for  about  five  miles,  through  a  lovely 
country,  to  the  little  town  of  Hale,  the  seat  of 
J.  T.  Blackburn,  Esq.  This  town  seems  to  be 
famous  chiefly  for  having  been  the  home  of 
John  Middleton, — a  most  remarkable  speci- 
men of  humanity,  if  tradition  is  to  be  credited. 
There  is  an  old  church  in  the  vicinity,  which 
was  closed  of  course,  as  are  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish country  churches  on  weekdays;  but  the 
churchyard  was  accessible,  and  there  we  came 
upon  the  grave  of  the  said  John  Middleton. 
The  stone  bears  this  inscription  : 

CHILD  OF  HALE, 

JOHN    MIDDLETON. 

BORN    1578.      DIED    1683. 

9  FEET  3  INCHES  TALL. 

We  were  shown  the  cottage  where  this 
prodigy  lived,  with  a  mark  on  the  wall  indi- 
cating his  height.  The  door  was  scarcely 
six  feet,  but  the  room  was  plastered  into  the 
rafters.  When  we  innocently  asked  how  he 
got  in  at  the  door,  the  family  said  that  it  had 
been  changed  since  then.  The  cottage  was  a 
pretty  specimen  of  an  English  cottage  of  the 
better  sort, — picturesque  on  the  outside,  but 
to  our  American  eyes  bare  and  comfortless 
within,  with  its  brick  floor,  high,  narrow  win- 
dows, and  small  stock  of  furniture.  Roses 
and  ivy  in  tangled  masses  covered  the  outside 
walls,  and  there  was  a  neat  garden  plentifully 
supplied  with  flowers.  No  fee  was  required  for 
showing  the  cottage,  but  we  left  "our  mark" 
in  the  universal  shilling;  and  in  return  the 
woman  loaded  us  with  lovely  lilies  and  au- 
tumn roses. 

The  drive  back  to  Liverpool  was  through  a 
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charming  country,  passing  by  the  estates  so 
beautifully  kept  by  the  nobility,  who  make 
them  their  residence.  When  the  bill  for  the 
drive  was  presented  next  day,  there  was  one 
item  which  quite  puzzled  us,  never  having 
seen  it  in  a  bill  before  :  it  was  "  for  drinks." 
We  had  noticed  that  the  coachman  and  our 
landlord  stopped  quite  often  at  the  wayside 
inns,  so  frequent  through  all  England ;  and 
in  our  ignorance  we  had  flattered  ourselves 
that  these  pauses  were  made  to  give  us  a  view 
of  English  life  and  scenery,  or  to  refresh  the 
weary  steeds. 

The  next  day  we  took  steam-cars  for 
Bootle,  a  new  suburb  of  Liverpool,  looking 
not  unlike  a  suburb  of  Boston,  built  with 
blocks  of  houses  of  tasteful  architecture.  This 
small  town  is  largely  the  residence  of  the 
families  of  the  officers  of  the  steamers  sailing 
from  Liverpool  for  various  ports.  We  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  letter  to  a  lady  in 
this  'town,  who  greeted  us  like  old  friends ; 
never  shall  we  forget  her  cordial  hospitality. 
In  her  kindness  she  sent  for  a  wagonette, — a 
pleasant,  open  carriage,  holding  about  six 
persons  comfortably;  the  seats  arranged  on 
each  side  over  the  wheels,  with  a  high  seat 
in  front  for  the  driver.  We  drove  about  eight 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Liverpool,  to  Sefton 
church,  which  is  near  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Sefton,  Croxteth  Park.  The  church  is  old 
and  beautiful ;  antiquity  mingles  with  modern 
improvements.  The  rich  oak  carvings  of  the 
chancel  and  stalls  for  the  clergy,  black  with 
age,  contrasted  with  the  young,  elegant  rood 
carved  screen,  erected  in  the  time  of  George 
IV,  and  having  over  it  the  arms  of  England. 
This  church  is  bare  of  altars,  though  it  dates 
from  the  nth  century:  all  removed,  and 
replaced  by  a  low,  ordinary  "  Communion- 
table," in  shape  and  form  like  a  large  divan, 
looking  soft  and  comfortable,  but  with  noth- 
ing on  it. 

As  we  wandered  about  the  building,  we 
came  upon  a  large  stone  slab  evidently  of  an- 
cient date.  It  rested  on  some  modern  struct- 
ure, in  shape  like  an  altar,  just  on  one  side  of 
and  below  the  steps  leading  to  the  chancel. 
We  thought  it  might  have  been  the  top  of 
one  of  the  desecrated  altars ;  it  was  much 


worn  by  the  "tooth  of  time,"  but  much  more 
by  the  profane  idlers  who  had  carved  their 
names  upon  it.  We  had  before  been  told  that 
this  was  exclusively  an  American  fashion, — 
that  no  decent  European,  more  especially  an 
Englishman,  would  be  guilty  of  such  van- 
dalism. This  slab  may  have  covered  a  tomb; 
but  the  only  inscription,  a  Latin  one,  was  in 
small  letters  around  the  very  edge  of  the 
stone.  Of  the  whole,  we  could  only  plainly 
decipher  these  words,  Vitam,  sancte,  benedic- 
tus.  There  was  a  small  cross  near  each  cor- 
ner of  the  slab  and  one  in  the  middle. 

This  quaint  old  building,  a  monument  of 
ancient  Catholic  times,  filled  with  sacred 
memories,  was  badly  kept,  extremely  untidy, 
with  an  air  of  decay  and  death  pervading  it ; 
at  least  these  were  the  conditions  in  which 
we  found  it.  The  time-worn  oak  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  belfry  were  so  dilapidated  by  age 
as  to  be  very  difficult  of  ascent,  yet  they  had 
nowhere  quite  given  away.  We  managed  to 
climb  them  at  a  risk,  and  were  repaid  by  a 
most  extensive  and  charming  view  of  the 
country  and  a  glimpse  of  the  Irish  Sea. 

The  sacristan  (sexton  we  suppose  we  should 
call  him)  was  a  queer  old  fellow,  and,  like 
most  Englishmen  of  his  class,  his  knowledge 
seemed  to  be  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  We  questioned  him  about  the  church ; 
he  could  tell  us  nothing,  except  that  he  knew 
it  was  built  before  the  Reformation.  "  Then, 
it  was  once  Catholic,"  we  said.  " Oh  no! "  he 
replied:  "it  must  have  been  Protestant;  or 
why  was  it  not  destroyed?"  We  left  him 
under  this  mild  delusion. 

From  Sefton  church,  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion toward  the  seacoast,  we  came  upon  the 
towns  of  Great  Crosby  and  Little  Crosby. 
Our  lady  friend  had  brought  us  here,  because, 
as  she  said,  she  knew  we  would  be  pleased 
to  visit  two  English  towns  that  had  never 
abandoned  the  Faith.  Through  all  the  fear- 
ful storms  of  the  so-called  Reformation,  they 
held,  by  a  large  majority,  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  Of  course  we  said  many  times  Deo 
gratias!  and  her  statements  were  fully  con- 
firmed when  we  came,  in  the  distance  of  a 
short  drive,  to  several  open  Catholic  churches, 
stone  crosses  by  the  wayside,  and  the  pleas- 
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ant  sight  of  Sisters  of  Charity  talking  to  the 
children  in  the  streets,  and  followed  by  the 
poor  people. 

From  Great  Crosby  we  drove  to  the  estate 
of  Squire  Ince  Blundell,  well  known  in  all 
the  Catholic  world  of  England.  Adjoining 
his  charming  residence,  and  overlooking  his 
gardens  and  parks,  we  came  to  a  church  built 
in  the  I4th  century  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  owner  for  the  use  of  the  family  and 
dependants.  It  is  of  rich  brown  stone,  in  the 
early  English  style  of  architecture,  finished, 
furnished  and  preserved  in  the  most  perfect 
taste.  There  are  three  altars  in  the  church, 
surrounded  with  veined  marbles  of  different 
colors  and  decorated  with  flowers.  On  the 
altars  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph 
were  fresh  lilies  of  many  varieties,  while  the 
high  altar  was  perfumed  with  masses  of  ex- 
quisite tea-roses ;  and  the  sanctuary  lamp, 
like  a  guiding  star,  shone  before  the  Taber- 
nacle. The  dark  oak  beams  in  the  open  roof 
were  decorated  in  beautiful  colors  with  the 
petitions  in  Latin  of  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  what  seemed  to  be,  at  the  distance 
where  we  stood,  Old- English  lettering.  The 
rich  stained  windows,  picturing  the  life  of 
Our  Lord,  were  a  work  to  study. 

We  looked  from  one  of  these  open  win- 
dows into  the  garden  and  grounds  of  the 
Squire.  The  song  of  the  birds  and  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  mingled 
with  the  quiet,  holy  atmosphere  within,  gave 
a  charm  to  the  whole  scene,  that  made  us 
exclaim,  "  It  is  good  to  be  here  ! "  And  we 
returned  to  Liverpool,  well  satisfied  to  have 
followed  our  inclination. 

ISADORE. 
— »   »   « — 

SEVERAL  of  the  sayings  of  the  sibyls  can 
be  appropriately  applied  to  the  Redemption 
of  the  world.  The  Tiburtine  sibyl,  when 
asked  about  the  future  by  Caesar  Augustus, 
is  said  to  have  shown,  in  a  vision,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  her  Divine  Son. — F.  Schneider. 

LIVE  on,  and  look  evil  in  the  face;  walk  up 
to  it,  and  you  will  find  it  less  than  you  imag- 
ined, and  often  you  will  not  find  it  at  all ; 
for  it  will  recede  as  you  advance. — Sydney 
Smith. 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER   III. 

IF  Mr.  Leigh  and  his  oldest  daughter  were 
not  so  much  impressed  as  Bertie  and  Helen 
by  the  young  relative  who  had  come  to  them, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  impressed  according 
to  their  manner  and  disposition.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  recognize  her  beauty  and 
grace, — impossible  not  to  be  pleased  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice  and  the  appealing  gen- 
tleness of  her  eyes.  But  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  enthusiasm.  Experience  had  taught 
Mr.  Leigh  to  reserve  his  judgment,  and  Mar- 
garet had  an  instinctive  prejudice  against  one 
brought  up,  as  she  said  to  herself,  "in  the 
errors  of  Rome." 

From    which,  however,  it  should  not  be 
inferred   that  Margaret  was  altogether  defi- 
cient in  kindliness  or  good  sense.     She  was 
only   a  person  whose   interest   in    religious 
matters  was  greater  than  her  knowledge  con- 
cerning  them,  and  with  whom   all   interest 
took  the  form  of  partisanship.    And  both  in- 
terest and  partisanship  had  deepened   since 
her   engagement  to   a   ck  rgyrnan, — an   en- 
gagement which  called  forth  from  her  friends 
a   chorus   of   congratulation   and   approval. 
"  Margaret  was  made  for  a  clergyman's  \i  ife," 
they  said;  and  Margaret  herself  agreed  with 
them.     She  felt  that  it  was  a  position  which 
would  exactly  suit  her  and  call  into  exercise 
all  her  special  powers.     She  had  long  been 
foremost  in  every  kind  of  "church"  work — 
Sunday-school,  choir,  sewing  society,  etc. ;  but 
after  her  engagement,  an  increase  of  energy 
was  plainly  perceptible.  She  took,  insensibly, 
a  tone  of  authority,  and  received  with  gracious 
dignity  the  deference  paid  her  by  all  the  peo- 
ple who  made  her  world.     Naturally,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  pleasant  to  think  that  into 
this  world  was  coming  one  who  might  look 
down  upon  her  from  the  height  of  the  "seven 
hills."     But  she  was  no  quicker  to  acknowl- 
edge this  to  herself  than  most  of  us  are  to 
acknowledge   anything  which  lowers  us  in 
our  self-esteem.     It  was  easier  to  think  and 
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to  speak  of  "errors"  than  to  own  that  she 
disliked  the  intrusion  into  her  immediate 
circle  of  a  person  who  would  not  recognize 
her  claims  to  superiority.  And  it  was  natural 
that,  having  so  deep  a  root,  this  dislike  was 
not  disarmed  by  the  sweet  face  that  at  once 
charmed  Helen  and  Bertie.  "Yes,  she  is 
pretty,"  Miss  Leigh  said,  in  answer  to  her 
sister's  eager  admiration;  "but  prettiness  is 
not  everything,  and  we  do  not  know  what  she 
may  prove  to  be." 

"  I  am  sure  she  can  not  prove  to  be  any- 
thing but  what  is  good,  with  that  face ! "  said 
Helen. 

"  Faces  are  very  deceptive,  sometimes," 
said  Margaret.  "I  hope,  of  course,  that  she 
may  be  pleasant;  but  I  shall  be  sorry  if  you 
run  off  at  once  into  one  of  your  fits  of  en- 
thusiasm., Helen." 

The  imputation  of  enthusiasm  is  never 
very  agreeable  to  the  person  accused  of  it. 
Helen  immediately  looked  very  sedate.  "I 
am  n3t  more  enthusiastic  than  other  people," 
she  said  ;  "  it  is  you  who  are  less  so." 

"Enthusiasm  is  a  very  misleading  thing," 
said  Margaret,  calmly  drawing  her  needle 
through  the  piece  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery 
on  which  she  was  engaged.  "One  should 
consult  judgment  in  forming  an  opinion." 

"Provided  that  one  has  any  to  consult," 
said  Helen,  rather  flippantly. 

"That  is,  of  course,  necessary,"  said  Miss 
Leigh,  with  unmoved  composure;  "but  if  one 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  none,  then  one 
should  trust  to  the  judgment  of  others." 

The  obvious  inference  made  Helen  smile. 
"If  I  have  no  judgment,  I  prefer  to  trust 
whatever  instinct  does  duty  for  it  rather  than 
to  adopt  the  opinions  of  others,"  she  said; 
"and  I  am  sure  I  am  right  about  Renee." 

Margaret  made  no  reply  to  this  confident 
assertion;  but  her  silence  and  her  face  were 
eloquent,  and  both  together  irritated  Helen, 
who  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"Surely  Renee  has  rested  long  enough," 
she  said.  (It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.) 
"  I  shall  go  and  see  if  she  does  not  wish  to 
come  down." 

She  went  away  quickly,  ran  up-stairs,  and 
knocked  at  her  young  cousin's  door.  A  soft 


voice  bade  her  enter,  and  she  opened  the  door, 
with  smiling  words  of  inquiry  and  apology 
on  her  lips.  But  there  was  a  change  in  the 
room,  which  suddenly  arrested  her  steps  and 
made  her  pause  on  the  threshold. 

Against  the  soft  blue  wall  was  hanging  a 
large  and  beautifully  carved  crucifix,  and  be- 
low it  an  alabaster  statuette  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  stood  on  a  bracket  from  which  a  vase 
had  been  removed.  These  two  articles  seemed 
to  Helen — unaccustomed  to  them  as  she  was 
— to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  room.  It 
was  no  longer  a  mere  chamber :  she  felt  as  if 
it  had  suddenly  been  transformed  into  an  or- 
atory, where  gay  and  careless  words  were  out 
of  place.  Those  she  had  been  about  to  utter 
died  on  her  lips;  and  Renee,  seeing  her  pause 
and  silence,  advanced  quickly  toward  her. 

"  I  hope  it  does  not  vex  you — that  I  have 
put  up  these,"  she  said,  timidly,  with  a  motion 
of  her  hand  toward  the  images.  "I  have 
never  been  without  them;  I  should  not  know 
how  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  if  my  eyes 
were  not  to  open  on  them — " 

"Vex  me!"  said  Helen.  "Do  not  think 
such  a  thing  for  a  moment.  I  am  not  a  Puri- 
tan or  a  fanatic.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  do 
anything  to  make  you  feel  at  home  ;  and,  of 
course,  your  room  is  your  castle.  I  only 
stopped,  because,  you  know,  I  am  not  used  to 
the  sight  of  such  things,  and — somehow — 
they  seem  to  me  awful." 

"Awful?"  repeated  Renee,  interrogatively. 

"I  don't  mean  dreadful,"  Helen  explained, 
quickly;  "but  awful  in  the  sense  of  awe- 
inspiring.  They  make  one  feel  as  if  one  were 
in  church, — as  if  one  must  not  talk  and  laugh 
and  be  gay." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  a  mistake ! "  said  Renee. 
"Innocent  gaiety  never  displeases  Our  Lord. 
But  if  the  presence  of  His  image  keeps  us 
from  sinful  thoughts  or  words,  is  not  that 
well?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Helen,  doubtfully ; 
"but  it  seems  like  being  under  a  constant 
restraint." 

"What  else  is  the  presence  of  God?"  asked 
Renee.  "  We  can  not  get  rid  of  that  by  ban- 
ishing the  crucifix." 

Helen  glanced  at  her  with  one  of  those 
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startled,  surprised  looks  which  Protestants 
often  give  when  some  perfectly  new  idea  from 
the  world  of  Catholic  thought  and  piety  is 
presented  to  them.  She  did  not  care  to 
acknowledge  how  far  from  her  mind  the  real- 
ization of  the  presence  of  God  was.  She  dis- 
charged her  conscience  of  some  vague  duty 
by  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  but  after  that 
she  lived  in  as  complete  obliviousness  of  His 
presence  as  any  pagan  to  whom  He  had 
never  been  revealed.  Nor  was  she  at  all  sin- 
gular in  this.  Those  who  have  lived  most 
among  Protestants  are  best  aware  how  entirely 
they  have  paved  the  way  to  Rationalism  by 
banishing  all  images  calculated  to  waken  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  by  habitually  shunning 
any  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  dependence  upon  Him. 

Instead  of  answering  her  cousin's  last  re- 
mark, therefore,  Helen  walked  across  the 
floor  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
crucifix.  Then  she  averted  her  eyes  with 
something  like  a  shudder.  "  It  is  so  sad  and 
terrible ! "  she  said ;  ''  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
such  an  image  of  suffering  before  me  all  the 
time.  Now  this" — she  glanced  at  the  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin — "  is  much  more  agree- 
able to  look  at.  But — forgive  me,  Renee ! — 
do  you  really  pray  to  it  ?  " 

"To  this?  Oh,  no,"  said  Renee.  "But  to 
her  whom  it  represents — the  Mother  of  God 
— why  should  I  not  pray?" 

"  It  is  sinful  to  pray  to  any  one  but  God," 
said  Helen,  decidedly. 

"  It  would  be  sinful  to  render  divine  honor 
to  any  one  but  God,"  answered  Renee.  "That 
no  Catholic  ever  does.  But  you  would  not 
say  that  it  was  wrong  to  ask  the  prayers  of 
any  good  and  holy  living  person ;  why,  then, 
should  you  fancy  it  wrong  to  ask  the  power- 
ful prayers  of  the  holiest  of  all  created  beings, 
the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  ?" 

Helen  shook  her  head.  She  was  ill- 
equipped  with  arguments  ;  but  the  invincible 
Protestant  repugnance  was  strong  in  her,  and 
after  a  moment  she  took  refuge  in  an  objec- 
tion as  common  as  it  is  foolish. 

"  How  can  she  possibly  hear  your  prayers, 
unless  you  imagine  that,  like  God,  she  is 
everywhere  ?  " 


"  I  do  not  imagine  that,"  Renee  answered  ; 
"but  I  do  imagine — or  rather  I  know — that 
God  is  all  powerful,  and  that  He  can  make 
our  prayers  known  to  her.  If  you  say  that 
He  can  not" — Helen's  face  said  so, — "then 
you  limit  His  power;  and  if  His  power  is 
limited,  He  is  no  longer  the  Omnipotent 
God." 

"  I  see  that  I  had  better  not  attempt  to  ar- 
gue with  you,"  said  Helen,  smiling.  "  Indeed 
I  did  not  mean  to  begin  an  argument:  I  only 
asked  for  information.  But  what  is  this  ?  " 
she  asked,  indicating  a  large  medal  which 
was  attached  to  a  blue  ribbon  and  hung  be- 
low the  statue. 

"  It  is  my  Sodality  medal,"  Renee  answered. 
"  I  am  a  Child  of  Mary." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 
Renee  explained,  and  then  added,  "  But  I 
feel  as  if  /  had  a  special  claim  to  the  title, 
because  I  was  vowed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
from  my  birth  until  I  was  sixteen  years  old. 
I  have  never  worn  anything  but  her  colors 
and  this" — she  glanced  at  her  mourning; — 
"  for  mamma  died  soon  after  the  vow  expired. 
And  with  her  dying  breath  she  placed  me  in 
the  care  of  that  Immaculate  Mother;  so  I  feel 
that  I  truly  belong  to  her." 

"  How  strange  it  all  sounds!  "  said  Helen. 
"  What  a  different  world  you  have  lived  in 
from  what  you  will  find  here  !  Do  you  know 
that  there  is  not  a  Catholic  church  in  this 
place,  nor  even  a  Catholic  whom  you  can 
know?" 

.  The  medal  which  she  was  holding  dropped 
from  Renee's  hands :  she  stood  a  picture  of 
dismay. 

"  Not  a  Catholic  church ! "  she  said.  "  What 
am  I  to  do?" 

"I  believe  a  priest  comes  occasionally," 
said  Helen.  "We  must  find  out  for  you." 

"  But  why — if  there  are  no  Catholics — does 
he  come?" 

"Oh,  there  are  a  few  Catholics;  but  very 
common  people — Irish  laborers  and  the  like. 
I  think  I  have  heard  that  services  are  occa- 
sionally held  at  the  house  of  one  of  them. 
But  you  could  not  possibly  go :  it  would  be 
too  disagreeable." 

"  Oh,  if  it  were  the  poorest  cabin,  I  must 
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go  ! "  said  Renee,  earnestly.  "  There  can  be 
no  question  of  that.  And  if  you  will  kindly 
tell  me  whom  I  shall  ask  tolet  me  know  when 
the  priest  comes — " 

"Bertie  shall  find  out  for  you,"  said  Helen. 
"  Some  of  the  people  about  the  factory  are 
Catholics,  I  believe.  But  I  am  afraid  that  any 
attempt  to  practise  your  religion  here  will  be 
very  unpleasant.  If  you  could  only  make  up 
your  mind  to  worship  with  us  now!" 

"That  is  quite  impossible,"  said  Renee, 
gently  but  firmly.  "I  hope  that  no  one  ex- 
pects it  of  me." 

"  No,  no  !  We  know,  of  course,  that  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  Catholics  never 
attend  any  services  but  their  own.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  so  extraordinary  here,  how- 
ever, that  I  thought  perhaps —  But  I  sup- 
pose I  was  as  foolish  as  Margaret  frequently 
hints  that  I  am.  By  the  bye,  I  am  really 
afraid  that  Margaret  may  be  a  trial  to  you. 
She  is  engaged  to  marry  a  clergyman,  and 
she  is  so  much  absorbed  in  his  pursuits 
that  she  talks  of  religious  matters  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  I  grow  awfully  tired,  and  I 
can't  help  suspecting  sometimes  that  he  does, 
too." 

"  It  is  surely  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances," said  Renee.  "  But  does  this  clergy- 
man live  here  ?  " 

"In  Clarendon?  Oh,  yes  :  he  is  our  rector. 
We  think  him  very  talented.  You  will  have 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  him,  too ;  for  he  spends 
almost  all  his  evenings  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  Margaret's  society." 

Renee  did  not  answer.  She  was  trying  to 
adjust  her  mind  to  the  idea  of  a  clergyman 
who  spent  his  evenings  in  the  pleasures  of 
courtship.  She  had  never,  even  remotely, 
come  into  contact  with  a  Protestant  minister, 
so  she  had  no  conception  of  the  type;  and 
before  her  mental  vision  there  rose  only  the 
clergy  she  had  known — men  of  various  char- 
acters and  different  orders,  but  not  one  of 
whom  her  wildest  imagination  could  conceive 
in  such  a  position,  any  more  than  she  could 
conceive  St.  Paul.  After  a  moment,  therefore, 
she  abandoned  the  attempt  to  evolve  Mr. 
Craven  from  her  imagination,  and  waited  for 
time  to  reveal  him. 


This  time  did  before  very  long.  When  she 
went  down  with  Helen,  they  passed  out  on 
one  of  the  broad  piazzas,  where  so  much  of 
Southern  life  is  spent,  and  there  sitting  by 
Margaret  was  a  gentleman,  who  rose, — dis- 
playing a  tall  figure  clad  in  a  very  long  coat, 
— and  was  presented  to  Renee  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Craven. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


The  Holy  Name  of  Jesus.* 


BY    ELLEN    DOWNING. 


NAME  of  peace  and  holiness ! 

O  gentle  Name  of  love ! 
O  sweetest  Name  that  ever  came 

To  bless  us  from  above ! 
Be  thou  our  spell  to  vanquish  hell, 

Our  talisman  of  light, 
The  first  note  of  our  morning  song, 
And  our  last  prayer  at  night ! 

O  Jesus,  Name  of  purity ! 

Grant,  in  Thy  love,  that  we 
May  never  hide  within  our  breast 

A  thought  unworthy  Thee. 
Be  still  a  seal  upon  our  lips 

Of  sweet  and  secret  prayer, 
That  they  may  say  no  sinful  word, 

Remembering  Thou  art  there. 

O  Name  of  kindness  and  of  power ! 

Sent  down  by  God  above 
To  breathe,  at  every  whispering, 

The  history  of  His  love. 
Be  thou  our  shield  in  that  fierce  war 

We  wage  with  earth  and  sin  ; 
Our  Saviour,  still  defend  the  souls 

Thy  lifeblood  flowed  to  win. 

Jesus !  forgive  the  lips  that  curse, 

And  bless  the  lips  that  pray; 
Strengthen  the  right  within  our  hearts, 

And  wash  the  wrong  away; 
So  shall  Thy  Name  throughout  this  land 

In  childhood's  hymns  be  sung, 
And  still  be  named  with  prayer  and  praise 

By  every  Irish  tongue. 


*  This  poem,  though  written  in  1849,  strangely  es- 
caped publication  till  last  summer,  when  it  appeared 
in  The  Irish  Monthly. 
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Freedom   of  "Worship   Denied   in    Public 
Institutions. 


''PHE  Catholic  Review  has  lately  done  good 
1  service  in  exposing  the  bigotry  exhibited 
in  one  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  which  freedom  of  worship  is 
denied  the  inmates.  People  of  other  denomi- 
nations may  not  care  much  for  the  loss  of 
such  privilege ;  they  may  or  may  not  submit 
to  this  tyrannical  rule,  but  Catholics  should 
not  and  can  not  yield  to  it. 

It  is  strange  that  in  an  age  which  loudly 
boasts  of  its  superior  enlightenment,  and  in 
a  country  whose  Constitution  guarantees,  in 
the  clearest  terms,  liberty  of  worship  to  all 
its  subjects,  any  man  or  body  of  men  could 
be  found  so  narrow-minded  as  to  desire  to 
prohibit  this  common  privilege;  but  it  seems 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge  are  both  narrow-minded 
enough  to  make  such  a  regulation  and  tyran- 
nical enough  to  force  compliance  with  it.  The 
inmates,  whether  sick  or  in  health,  are  allowed 
no  religious  services ;  dying,  they  are  allowed 
no  Sacraments, — the  last  consolations  of  re- 
ligion are  denied  them.  The  puissant  Board 
of  Managers  has  so  decided,  and  hitherto  all 
remonstrances  have  proved  unavailing.  Some 
time  last  year  a  bill  was  prepared  by  the  Cath- 
olic Union  with  a  view  to  provide  a  general 
remedy  for  the  evil  by  legislative  enactment, 
but  the  bigoted  Managers  of  the  Refuge  were 
beforehand  with  the  Governor  and  prevented 
its  passage.  That  bill  was  not  in  the  interest 
of  Catholics  alone, — although,  so  far  as  Cath- 
olicrs  were  concerned,  it  had  the  approbation 
of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New  York.  It 
stipulated  that  the  institution  should  be  open 
to  ministers  of  all  denominations  who  had  a 
representation  there, — no  more  to  the  Cath- 
olic priest  than  to  the  Protestant  minister  or 
the  Jewish  rabbi, — all  were  to  have  equal 
privileges.  This  bill — called  the  "  Freedom 
of  Worship  Bill" — strangely  enough  passed 
the  Republican  Senate  with  unanimous  vote, 
and  was  throttled  in  the  Democratic  lower 
house,  where  Catholic  influences  were  the 
strongest!  How  far  the  Catholic  citizens  of 


the  State  of  New  York  are  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  result  we  are  unable  to 
say,  but  we  know  that  they  were  not  without 
power  and  influence,  and  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  exercised  this  power  and  this 
influence  to  the  utmost  to  remove  the  illegal 
disabilities  under  which  their  co-religionists 
labored  and  do  still  labor.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Catholic  Review  defines  their  position 
pointedly,  but  not  too  strongly,  when  he  says : 
"  For  my  part,  were  I  called  to  vote  upon  de- 
priving my  co-religionists,  while  in  health,  of 
the  Sacraments  which  give  life  to  the  soul,  I 
should  certainly  be  moved  by  the  fear  that 
perhaps  in  my  last  moments  I  might  by  some 
mysterious  retribution  be  deprived  of  them 
myself." 

That  special  graces  are  given  or  withheld 
by  Providence  in  the  measure  of  duty  fulfilled, 
or  neglected,  or  contemned,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Innumerable  instances  are  recorded 
in  proof  of  this.  One  of  the  most  notable  is 
that  of  the  late  Rev.  George  F.  Hawkins, 
formerly  Protestant  Chaplain  of  the  Boston 
House  of  Refuge,  who  for  his  charity  in  bring- 
ing a  priest  to  the  bedside  of  a  Catholic  inmate 
received  himself  the  double  grace  of  conver- 
sion and  of  vocation  to  the  priesthood. 

The  commonest  charity  is  not  shown  in 
the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  however,  al- 
though at  least  one  Catholic  is  said  to  figure 
in  the  Board  of  Managers.  Oh  no.  The  said 
Board  of  Managers  passed  a  resolution  stating 

"That  no  Sacrament  of  any  particular  Church  or 
creed  is  used  or  allowed  in  this  institution." 

Quite  a  pagan,  or  rather  an  infidel  law,  is 
it  not?  If  Ingersoll  himself  had  the  making 
of  it,  it  could  not  more  completely  shut  out 
Christianity. 

This  House  of  Refuge,  be  it  remembered, 
is  a  public  institution,  endowed  by  the  State, 
supported  by  taxes  levied  on  the  public — on 
the  Catholic  and  on  the  Protestant,  on  the 
Jew  and  on  the  Gentile  alike, — therefore  it 
should  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic weal,  and  according  to  law.  But  it  is  not 
so  managed.  It  is  managed  according  to  the 
whims  and  prejudices  of  a  clique  of  bigots, 
who  deny  the  inmates  a  privilege  granted  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  all 
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within  its  jurisdiction — the  privilege  of  wor- 
shipping God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience. 

As  we  intimated  before,  the  Protestant  in- 
mate, or  the  Jewish  inmate,  or  the  Gentile 
inmate  who  is  dying  in  the  House  of  Refuge 
may  not  care  to  see  a  minister,  but  as  a  rule 
few  Catholics  are  so  hardened  or  indifferent. 
They  may  live  carelessly,  sinfully  even,  but 
when  the  last  dread  moment  approaches  they 
think  of  an  offended  God  and  the  religion 
they  had  neglected  in  health, — a  religion 
whose  final  consolations  a  Catholic  alone  can 
have  any  idea  of,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  ex- 
ists out  of  the  Church. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  tax- payers 
of  New  York  are  Catholics,  and  we  are 
credibly  informed  that  a  number  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  House  of  Refuge  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  It  therefore 
behooves  those  Catholic  taxpayers  to  see 
that  justice  is  given  their  co-religionists  by  the 
insane  bigots  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  is  a  misdemeanor,  worse  than  a 
felony ;  but  by  a  legal  quibble  they  escape 
the  punishment  of  their  illegal  action,  which 
otherwise  would  send  them  to  the  penitentiary. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  in  the  first 
session  of  Congress,  held  in  1789,  decreed 
that 

' '  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof" 

And  the  second  section  of  the  Sixth  Article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
crees that 

"  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  .  .  .  shall 
be  THE  SUPREME  LAW  OF  THE  LAND  ;  and  the  Judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. ' ' 

From  this  it  is  clearly  evident  that  any  local 
or  State  law  or  regulation  which  infringes 
liberty  of  conscience  is  unconstitutional, 
therefore  in  fact  criminal,  legal  quibbles  to  the 
contrary.  The  independence  of  the  United 
States  having  been  obtained  by  men  of  vari- 


ous denominations — not  the  least  prominent 
among  whom  were  Catholic  soldiers,  states- 
men and  philanthropists, — it  was  determined 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  that  no  re- 
ligious test  or  conscientious  restriction  should 
be  recognized  by  the  law ;  nay  more,  they 
decreed  that  full  liberty  should  be  permitted 
in  exercises  of  religion,  and  that  this  liberty 
should  be  transmitted  to  posterity  it  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution.  It  is  therefore  as 
inalienable  a  right  under  the  law — or  at  least 
in  the  spirit  of  the  law — as  the  inherent  one 
of  the  elective  franchise  or  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, to  unjustly  tamper  with  which  is  a 
criminal  act,  a  felony. 


The  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  to  the 
Bishops  of  Germany. 


To  THE  MOST  REVEREND  AND  MOST  ESTEEMED 
ARCHBISHOPS  AND  BISHOPS  OF  NORTH  GERMANY, 
THE  ARCHBISHOPS  AND  BISHOPS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  SEND  GREETING 
AND  PRAISE,  LOVE  AND  HONOR. 

WHAT  we  have  felt  singly,  scattered  as 
we  are  over  this  broad  land,  during  this 
last  decennium,  towards  you,  respected  breth- 
ren, in  the  very  depths  of  our  soul,  we  wish 
now,  assembled  in  the  Third  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore,  to  declare  aloud. 

Your  meritorious  sufferings,  "wherein  you 
endured  a  great  fight,"  have  filled  us  with 
grief  and  sympathy;  but  your  steadfast  pa- 
tience, by  which  you  were  made  "  a  spectacle 
to  the  world  and  to  angels  %and  to  men," 
inspired  us  with  no  less  joy  and  admiration. 
You  were  ready  to  become  martvrs  of  Christ; 
you  have  become  in  reality  confessors  of  the 
Faith.  For  with  unconquerable  courage  you 
have  borne  all  the  injustices  that  were  in- 
flicted on  yourselves  and  your  beloved  flocks : 
calumnies  and  threats,  robbery  and  persecu- 
tions, inprisonment  and  exile. 

"You  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniq- 
uity," therefore  one  *  of  your  number  suffered 


*  "We  take  the  liberty  to  state,"  says  the  Editor  of 
the  Wahrheitsfreund,  "that  tivo  Bishops  died  in  exile 
— namely,  Bishop  Conrad  Martin,  of  Paderborn  (July 
16,  1879),  and  Prince  Bishop  Heinrich  Fcerster,  of 
Breslau  (Oct.  19,  1881)." 
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a  glorious  death  in  exile,  in  which,  alas!  two 
others  still  remain  separated  from  you. 

In  truth,  "your  sound  hath  gone  forth  into 
all  the  earth,  and  your  words  unto  the  ends 
of  the  world."  [And  these  words  were]  words 
of  grief  and  complaint  at  the  immeasurable 
trespasses  against  the  rights  of  the  Church: 
the  sacrilegious  profanation  of  the  temples 
snatched  from  the  true  worship  of  God;  the 
closing  of  schools,  colleges,  seminaries,  and 
other  institutions  of  Christian  charity;  the 
banishment  of  religious  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  clergy;  the  unavailing  demands 
of  the  faithful  for  the  word  of  God  and  the 
Sacraments  of  salvation  even  at  the  hour  of 
death.  Words  of  strength  and  longanimity  ;. 
for  everywhere  and  always,  before  the  kings 
and  princes  and  peoples  of  the  earth,  you 
have  courageously  defended  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Church,  quailing  before  no 
one  and  nothing,  and  yielding  only  to  brute 
force.  Words  of  patience  and  of  prudence,  by 
which  you  instructed  the  faithful  under  you, 
after  the  example  of  Our  Lord  and  His  saints, 
rather  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  it  and  seek 
for  revenge;  by  which  means  you  succeeded 
in  maintaining  them  in  the  so- called  "passive" 
resistance,  which  is  so  hard,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  truly  Christian.  Words  of  godliness 
and  confidence,  by  which  you  excited  in  all 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  in  the  firm  hope  that  help 
from  above  would  not  be  wanting  to  you  and 
yours,  and  that  you  would  all  succeed  in 
passing  "through  the  Cross  to  the  light." 
Words,  in  fine,  of  goodness  and  charity :  you 
yourselves  praying  to  the  Lord  for  your  en- 
emies, and  blessing  those  that  cursed  you. 

These  your  splendid  words  and  examples 
have  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  painful 
struggle  produced  the  most  salutary  fruits. 
For  to  them  is  chiefly  due  that  admirable 
fidelity  of  your  flocks  and  that  invincible 
steadfastness  of  your  priests,  as  well  as  that 
grand  and  truly  admirable  firmness  of  the 
laymen  who  publicly  defend  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  and  by  their  fearlessness  and 
prudence,  their  moderation  and  perseverance, 
draw  upon  themselves  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world.  Had  even  one  of  you  allowed 
himself  to  be  ensnared  by  the  wiles  and  se- 


ductions of  your  enemies,  or  terrified  by  their 
threats  and  deeds  of  violence,  what  a  joy  it 
would  have  been  to  your  opponents,  what  a 
sorrow  to  the  children  of  the  Faith  !  how  la- 
mentable the  confusion  of  opinions  and  of 
relations !  how  irreparable  the  loss  to  faith 
and  the  injury  to  morals  !  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, each  and  all,  by  unshaken  unity  of  faith, 
unanimity  of  opinions,  and  communion  of  suf- 
ferings, have  fortified  the  souls  of  the  believers 
in  their  faith,  raised  their  hopes,  and  united 
them  in  charity.  You  have  defeated  the  aims 
of  the  enemy,  and  shown  to  the  world  as 
clear  as  day  that  you  are  genuine  apostles 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  the  most  solid  basis  of  worldly  power 
and  the  safest  breastwork  of  civil  society. 

Permit  us,  honored  brethren,  the  glory  and 
the  model  of  the  episcopacy,  worthy  succes- 
sors of  Clemens  August  and  Martinus,  whom 
the  Fathers  of  the  Fourth  Provincial  Council 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  year  1840,  saluted  as  the 
new  Athanasiuses  and  Basils, — permit  us  to 
weep  with  you  in  your  sorrows  and  rejoice 
with  you  in  your  joys.  At  no  time  in  this  de- 
cennium  have  you  been  without  joy.  You 
rejoiced  with  the  joy  of  the  Apostles  because 
you  were  found  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for 
the  Name  of  Jesus.  But  now  it  seems  at  last 
that  "your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy." 
Many  of  your  churches,  robbed  of  their  shep- 
herds, have  changed  the  mourning  robes  of 
their  widowhood  for  the  bright  wedding 
garment.  Two  of  your  number  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  banishment,  which  they  sanctified 
by  every  virtue,  have  returned  again  to  the 
clear  iight  of  day  and  of  love.  Those  of  you 
whom  the  precious  death  of  the  saints  has 
not  yet  admitted  to  the  vision  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  are  not  kept  away  by  a  glorious 
exile,  have  gathered  around  the  grave  of  the 
immortal  apostle  of  Germany,  who  himself,  it 
is  true,  was  martyred  with  the  Gospel  in  his 
hand,  but  who  can  never  be  conquered  in  his 
followers.  Your  invincible  firmness  has  shown 
clearly  once  more  that "  the  Church  oppressed 
is  the  Church  victorious";  that  "it  would  be 
easier  to  extinguish  the  sun  than  to  destroy 
the  Church";  that  "the  Cross  stands  erect  as 
long  as  the  earth  continues  to  revolve." 
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May  your  joy  soon  be  perfect !  May  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  overcome  by  your 
steadfastness,  and  guided  by  better  advisers, 
recall  entirely  those  most  unfortunate  laws 
which  were  the  cause  of  your  conflict  and  the 
fountain  of  your  sorrows !  May  the  priests 
and  the  people  continue  to  hear  your  voice, 
to  follow  your  counsel,  to  imitate  your  ex- 
ample, so  that  at  last  perfect  peace  and  per- 
fect freedom  be  restored  to  your  Church !  May 
it  be  granted  to  you  for  many  years  to  come, 
"  before  the  priceless  crown  of  heavenly  joy 
is  set  upon  your  heads,"  to  rule  your  flocks 
with  that  liberty  "  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
us  free ;  so  that  we  are  not  the  children  of  the 
bond- woman,  but  of  the  free," — with  that  free- 
dom which  we  here  enjoy  to  the  great  advan- 
tage and  blessing  of  the  State  not  less  than 
of  the  Church ;  and  in  that  peace  which  the 
angels  sang  on  earth  to  men  of  good-will, 
which  Christ  Himself,  risen  from  sufferings 
and  death,  wished  to  His  Apostles  when  He 
said  :  "  Peace  be  to  you  ! " 

That  this  be  done,  may  our  prayers,  united 
to  yours  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  be  heard 
by  the  Almighty  and  merciful  Lord  and  God ! 

Be  pleased,  then,  honored  brethren,  to  ac- 
cept this  testimony  of  our  love  and  admira- 
tion, which  springs  from  our  very  hearts. 
*JAMES  GIBBONS, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE, 

Apostolic  Delegate. 

BALTIMORE,  Dec.  6,  1884. 


A  Persecuted  Bishop. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  O'Reilly. 

IN  1734,  while  Dr.  Gallagher  was  still  Bishop  of 
Raphoe,  he  was  the  guest  of  Father  O'Hagerty 
at  Ballygorvan.  The  good  priest,  living  in  fear 
and  obscurity  himself,  was  only  asked  for  a  night's 
hospitality.  But  soon  after  the  Bishop's  arrival  a 
messenger  brought  a  note  from  a  wealthy  landlord 
in  the  neighborhood,  inviting  the  prelate  to  his 
house.  The  invitation,  at  the  priest's  suggestion, 
was  declined.  The  Bishop,  however,  was  alarmed, 
and  at  midnight  quitted  the  house  silently  and 
went  on  his  way.  Scarcely  had  he  left  when  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  who,  not  find- 
.  ing  the  Bishop,  seized  the  priest,  tied  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  drove  him  before  them.  The 


people  apprised  of  their  pastor's  danger,  assem- 
bled in  large  numbers  and  pelted  the  soldiers  with 
stones.  The  officer  in  command  thereupon  drew 
his  pistol  and  shot  the  priest  through  the  head. 

Dr.  Gallagher  fled  to  the  Islands  of  Lough 
Erne,  where  he  varied  his  apostolic  labors  by  writ- 
ing, in  Irish,  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  literary  monuments  of  that 
period.  After  taking  possession  of  the  See  of 
Kildare,  hi>  fatigues  and  dangers  were  increased. 
His  great  successor,  Dr.  Doyle,  thus  speaks  of 
him  :  "  He  seldom  had  a  residence,  but  went 
about,  like  his  Divine  Master,  doing  good,  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  encouraging  the  faithful,  and  con- 
soling his  afflicted  people.  For  some  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death  he  resided  for  a  part  of  each 
year  in  a  small  hut  of  mud  walls,  thatched  with 
straw  or  rushes,  near  the  bog  of  Allen,  to  which 
he  might  fly  when  sought  after  by  the  myrmidons 
of  the  ruling  faction.  The  remains  of  his  cabin 
still  exist  on  the  road  from  Allen  to  Robertstown : 
they  form  a  sort  of  ill-shapen  mound  or  mounds, 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  proceed,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  ditch  from  the  highway  as  it  passes 
over  a  small  eminence,  which  looks  down  upon 
the  vast  moor  or  bog  expanded  just  below.'' 


"Say  Your  Beads." 


SOME  years  ago  a  gentleman,  who  was  very  hon- 
orable according  to  the  world,  but  who  unfor- 
tunately had  no  faith,  happened  to  be  once  in  a 
company  where  there  were  some  priests.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  he  casually  remarked : 
"I  should  like  to  have  faith,  but  I  do  not  and  I 
can  not  believe."  One  of  the  priests  simply  an- 
swered him  :  "Say  your  beads."  Then  the  con- 
versation turned  to  other  subjects. 

Three  years  afterwards  the  priest  to  whom  we 
have  referred  received  a  letter  from  the  gentleman, 
who  wrote:  "You  may  remember,  Rev.  Father, 
that  three  years  ago,  in  a  company  where  there, 
were  some  priests,  and  yourself  amongst  them,  I 
expressed  regret  at  not  being  able  to  believe. 
Whereupon  you  said  to  me :  '  Say  your  beads. ' 
Those  words,  '  Say  your  beads,'  which  at  first  ap- 
peared unmeaning,  kept  running  in  my  mind.  I 
was  haunted  by  them.  At  last  they  seemed  to  me 
to  be  sweet  and  consoling.  I  proc  ured  a  Rosary, 
and  learned  the  devotion.  And  now  I  believe,  am 
happy,  and  I  feel  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  per- 
forming the  duties  of  our  holy  religion.  To  that 
sweet  devotion  to  Mary  I  owe  my  conversion." 
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Catholic  Notes. 


Profane  swearing  seems  to  be  as  much  a  part  of 
everyday  life  as  the  use  of  language  itself.  The 
adorable  Name  of  Jesus  is  blasphemed  everywhere 
— by  men,  women,  and  even  children,— by  rene- 
gade Catholics  no  less  than  by  infidels.  And  what 
is  equally  true  is  that  it  is  not  venerated  as  it 
should  be  by  the  faithful  in  general.  Who  has 
not  observed  this  lack  of  reverence  for  the  Name 
"  above  all  names," — the  Name  that  is  pronounced 
with  ineffable  solemnity  by  the  angels  of  heaven, 
and  that  causes  the  demons'of  hell  to  tremble  ? 
Few  even  uncover  or  bow  the  head  when  it  is 
spoken.  It  falls  on  the  ears  of  listening  congre- 
gations of  Christians  as  lightly  as  if  they  were 
Turks;  and  many  utter  it  as  carelessly  as  the  name 
of  a  companion. 

The  recurrence  of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name 
of  Jesus  reminds  us  to  exhort  our  readers  to  culti- 
vate greater  reverence  for  the  Name  at  which, 
St.  Paul  says,  every  knee  should  bow.  Now  that 
blasphemy  is  so  general,  we  should  redouble  our 
efforts  to  honor,  and  cause  to  be  honored  as  much 
as  we  can,  the  Name  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour.  We 
shall  be  sure  to  find  in  it  strength  and  consolation 
at  the  hour  of  death  if  we  honor  it  during  life. 


In  our  present  issue  will  be  found  the  eloquent 
address  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Third  Plenary  Coun- 
cil -of  Baltimore  to  the  Bishops  of  Germany.  The 
official  text  is  in  Latin,  but  the  German  trans- 
lation (published  in  the  Wahrheitsfreund},  from 
which  our  version  is  taken,  also  emanated  from 
the  Council.  The  address  was  not  made  public 
till  now,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  its  reaching  the 
hands  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  We 
learn  that  its  publication  has  already  been  prohib- 
ited in  Germany;  but  no  doubt  it  will  be  widely 
read  there,  unless  the  Prussian  rulers  seize  upon 
every  Catholic  journal  coming  from  the  United 
States. 

The  German  episcopate,  the  German  clergy, 
and  the  German  Catholic  people  have  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  this  testimonial  given  by  such  an 
illustrious  assembly  to  their  steadfastness,  fidelity, 
and  devotedness,  by  which  they  have  become  "a 
spectacle  to  the  world  arid  to  angels  and  to  men." 


Mgr.  Freppel,  in  a  recent  discourse  on  the 
school  question,  brought  forward  some  figures 
taken  from  official  documents,  which  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  French  Chamber.  Since 


the  law  on  obligatory  instruction,  the  number  of 
pupils,  instead  of  increasing,  has  diminished  by 
200,571.  

THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  a  periodical  devoted  to  matters 
of  interest  to  Catholics,  copies  from  the  Catholic  Re- 
view an  article  written  by  a  Utican  regarding  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  last  Grand  Jury  that  Catholic 
priests  hold  services  in  the  almshouse  and  jails  in 
Oneida  County.  The  writer  says :  "So  far  as  I  could 
learn,  this  measure  was  not  prompted  By  any  Catholic, 
nor  was  there  any  Catholic  on  the  jury."  The  writer 
is  wrong  in  that  the  following  Catholics  served  on 
the  Grand  Jury :  Messrs.  McCudden,  David  Casey, 
ex-Aid.  Dulan,  and  Patrick  Smith.  The  report  was 
drawn  up  by  David  Casey,  and  it  is  due  to  him.  with 
the  assistance  of  the  others,  that  the  recommendation 
was  made. — Daily  Press,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Oneida  County  papers  evidently  feel  proud 
of  the  magnanimous  action  of  their  Grand  Jury 
and  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  Utica  Sunday 
Tribune  copies  the  following  item  from  the  Cath- 
olic Telegraph,  introducing  it  with  a  few  strongly 
complimentary  lines  of  its  townsmen  : 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  notice  we  pub- 
lished last  week  that  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Oneida  County  have  set  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 
They  have  declared  that  the  Catholic  inmates  of  the 
almshouse  and  the  prison  must  in  future  have  equal 
liberty  and  facility  to  practise  their  religion  as  their 
associates  of  the  Protestant  persuasion.  Much  thanks 
is  due  to  Mr.  Casey  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
happy  and  just  result.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  the 
spirit  of  honorable  and  justice- loving  District  Attorney 
Matteson  in  this  estimable  act,  which  proclaims  jus- 
tice, as  well  as  equality,  to  all.  Such  men  as  Messrs. 
Casey  and  Matteson  reflect  honor  on  the  county  in 
which  they  live,  and  add  dignity  to  the  respective 
positions  which  they  occupy, — justice,  integrity,  honor 
and  virtue,  forming  some  of  their  leading  character- 
istics." 

What  a  contrast  is  here  presented  to  the  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  York  House  of  Refuge,  referred  to  elsewhere 
in  our  columns  this  week ! 


The  solemn  ceremony  of  the  imposing  of  the 
pallium  on  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city  on 
Sunday,  January  the  4th,  was  witnessed  by  more 
than  five  thousand  people, — among  them  many, 
distinguished  non-  Catholic  residents  of  the  city, — 
nearly  two  thousand  more  being  outside  the  build- 
ing, unable  to  gain  admittance.  Among  the  emi- 
nent prelates  in  attendance  were  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishops  Gibbons,  Lynch,  Williams,  and  Cor- 
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rigan ;  the  Right  Rev.  Bishops  Conroy,  Ryan,  and 
O'Mahoney.  The  Solemn  Pontifical  High  Mass 
was  celebrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  O'Hara. 
Besides  the  prelates,  some  sixty  or  seventy  clergy- 
men were  seated  in  the  sanctuary,  among  them  the 
Rev.  Charles  M.  O'Keefe,  the  bearer  of  the  pal- 
lium from  Rome.  The  ceremony  of  investiture  was 
performed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Gibbons. 
Archbishop  Corrigan  "preached  the  sermon,  after 
the  Gospel.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass,  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  attended  by 
the  Rev.  Fathers  O'Keefe  and  McManus,  ascended 
the  altar-steps;  Archbishop  Ryan,  descending 
from  his  throne,  proceeded  to  the  altar,  knelt  on 
the  uppermost  step,  at  the  feet  of  the  officiating 
prelate,  and  after  reading  the  customary  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  See  of  Peter,  devotedness  to  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  and  the  extirpation  of 
heresies,  the  sacred  pallium  from  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter — the  symbol  of  the  fulness  of  archiepiscopal 
dignity — was  placed  about  his  neck,  with  the  usual 
form  of  investiture,  by  the  Papal  Delegate  for  the 
occasion,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Gibbons.  After 
receiving  the  pallium,  Archbishop  Ryan  closed 
the  ceremony  with  the  Apostolical  Benediction. 

Among  the  several  cures  that  took  place  at  the 
Lourdes  pilgrimage  which  we  mentioned  in  a 
recent  issue,  one  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it 
displays  a  touching  example  of  conjugal  affection. 
An  honest  blacksmith  of  Bethune,  a  small  town 
in  Pas-de-Calais,  had  his  wife  quite  crippled  with 
paralysis  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months.  Her 
husband  put  her  in  a  small  vehicle  of  wicker- 
work  and  dragged  her  himself  through  the  whole 
length  of  France  to  the  sanctuary  of  Lourdes.  On 
the  way,  they  lived  on  bread  and  water  only, 
according  to'  the  vow  they  had  made,  and  this 
painful  journey  lasted  twenty-eight  days.  They 
reached  Lourdes  a  little  before  the  Feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  and  the  day  of  the  Spiritual  Pil- 
grimage, and  on  that  day,  at  her  third  immersion 
in  the  fountain,  the  poor  woman  emerged  to- 
tally and  suddenly  cured.  Their  Lordships  the 
Bishops  of  Tarbes  and  Mendes,  who  saw  her  be- 
fore and  after  her  cure,  congratulated  the  happy 
couple,  blessed  them,  and  shook  hands  warmly 
with  the  affectionate  husband  that  had  been  so 
good  to  his  wife. — Indo-European  Correspondence. 


Does  a  half  hour,  or  even  an  hour,  given  to 
God  on  a  day  that  is  entirely  His,  fulfil  altogether 
the  idea  that  we  ought  to  have  'of  the  real  sancti- 
fication  of  Sundays  and  festivals  ?  Can  such  per- 


sons as  merely  fulfil  this  essential  prescription, 
passing  the  rest  of  the  day  in  dissipation  and  idle- 
ness, without  consecrating  a  single  moment  more 
to  prayer  and  adoration,  flatter  themselves  that 
they  do  all  that  God  and  the  Church  have  a  right 
to  require  of  them  ?  t  Is  it  thus  that  custom,  thai 
faithful  interpreter,  has  understood  and  applied 
the  law  of  Sunday  ?  Has  Christian  tradition,  a 
living  authority  to  which  each  century  adds  new 
weight,  compressed  the  divine  service  into  such 
narrow  limits?  Assuredly  not  In  instituting  the 
Office  of  Vespers  as  an  integral  part  of  the  liturgy 
for  Sunday,  the  Church  showed  plainly  enough 
how  much  she  desires  that  all  her  children  be 
present  at  this  devotion,  thus  to  sanctify  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  Lord's  Day. 


In  St.  Michael's  Church,  Mexico,  a  very  Cath- 
olic practice  was  inaugurated  to  celebrate  the  last 
day  of  the  old  year  and  to  prepare  for  the  new. 
Solemn  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night,  during  which  the 
three  parts  of  the  Rosary  were  recited  at  stated 
hours,  alternating  with  sermons  delivered  by  the 
zealous  pastor.  At  midnight  the  Te  Deum  was 
sung,  the  assistants  holding  lighted  .candles  in  their 
hands  during  the  chant. 


Talmage,  in  his  Christmas  sermon,  called  the 
Saviour  "Mary's  Child."  Such  language  in  the 
mouth  of  Protestants  is  so  often  heard  of  late  that 
it  excites  no  wonderment.  We  shall  succeed-  in 
teaching  our  separated  brethren  to  talk  right  be- 
fore long. —  Western  Watchman. 


The  Holy  Father  has  addressed  a  Brief  of  com- 
mendation to  the  Bishop  of  Annecy  on  his  pur- 
pose of  erecting,  in  honor  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales, 
a  new  church  in  Thonon,  a  city  of  the  Chablais, 
where  the  holy  Doctor  passed  so  great  a  portion 
of  his  life  during  his  missions  against  the  heretics. 
The  sacred  edifice  is  further  intended  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  proclamation,  by  Pius  IX,  of  the 
holy  Bishop  as  Doctor  of  the  Church. 


The  Masonic  lodges  of  Ecuador,  maddened  at 
the  insult  offered  to  the  civilization  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  the  consecration  of  the  republic 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  resolved  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  the  illustrious  President  Caamano.  The 
notorious  Eloy  Alfaro  was  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plans,  and  with  money  which 
they  assigned  him  for  the  purpose  he  bought  two 
steamers  and  formed  an  expedition  in  Panama, 
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which  reached  the  territory  of  Ecuador  in  Novem- 
ber. Knowing  that  they  could  never  conquer 
except  by  accessions,  emissaries  were  sent  in  all 
directions  to  stir  up  discontent  against  Caamano's 
administration.  Finally,  thinking  themselves  suf- 
ficiently strong,  and  having  raised  disturbances 
in  Babahoyo  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coto- 
paxi,  Alfaro,  with  a  well  armed  corps  of  500  men, 
attacked  Manabi.  The  news  of  the  entire  defeat 
of  the  rebels  and  of  the  capture  of  the  leaders, 
with  the  flight  of  Alfaro,  reaches  us  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  account  of  the  invasion. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  fair  article  on  the  Pas- 
toral Letter  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Bal- 
timore, the  Inter-  Ocean  of  Chicago  says  : 

"  Some  of  the  public  addresses,  as  those  of  Bishops 
Spalding,  of  Peoria,  and  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  were  full 
of  good  sense  and  pertinency  to  the  deepest  practical 
problems  of  our  time.  And  this  is  especially  true  of 
much  which  is  contained  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  There  has  been  nothing  in  connection 
with  the  more  public  utterances  of  this  important 
Church  Council  more  notable  than  the  new  boldness 
with  which  they  have  dealt  with  those  questions  of 
moral  and  social  reform  so  vital  to  the  well-being  and 
even  the  safety  of  the  country.  The  men  in  the  Coun- 
cil, like  Bishop  Spalding  and  Bishop  Ireland,  of  noble 
character,  of  splendid  ability  and  accomplishments, 
intense  convictions,  and  the  courage  of  the  same,  have 
evidently  had  influence,  and  are  representative  of  the 
best  elements  in  their  Church.  But  whatever  the  ec- 
clesiastical organization,  much  of  the  advice  in  this 
Pastoral  Letter  to  the  people  is  good,  and  good  for  all." 

Education  divorced  from  religion  is  a  mon- 
strosity. M.  Guizot,  the  French  Protestant  his- 
torian, was  not,  therefore,  far  wrong  when  he  as- 
serted that  "parents  who  send  their  children  to 
schools  over  the  door  of  which  is  written  '•Instruc- 
tion without  religion  given  here, '  should  be  prose- 
cuted." The  same  Protestant  writer  qualified  his 
remark  by  saying  on  another  occasion  that  "edu- 
cation without  religious  principles  is  a  danger  to 
society,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  families  and  the  clergy 
to  fight  against  a  school  in  which  no  religious  in- 
struction is  given."  Even  the  infamous  Voltaire 
admits  that  "society  without  religion  would  be 
only  a  den  of  ferocious  beasts. ' ' 

A  General  Chapter  of  the  Oratory  was  lately  held 
at  Paris.  The  Very  Rev.  Father  Petetot,  having 
entered  on  his  eighty- fourth  year,  and  having  been 
for  thirty-two  years  Superior- General,  offered  his 
resignation.  Mgr.  Perraud,  the  illustrious  Bishop  of 
Autun,  a  member  of  the  Oratory  since  its  restora- 


tion in  1852,  was  canonically  elected  to  the  office 
of  Superior-General,  being  authorized  by-the  Holy 
See  to  retain  the  government  of  his  diocese,  and  to 
be  represented  at  Paris  by  a  Vicar-  General. 

A  new  Capuchin  monastery  has  been  erected 
in  Peckham,  England.  The  Capuchins  have  now 
eight  monasteries  in  England  —  viz.,  at  Chester, 
Crawley  (Sussex),  Pontypool,  Erith,  St.  Asaph, 
Nuneaton,  Dulwich,  and  Peckham. 

Pere  Hyacinth  has  fallen  upon  evil  days  since 
his  return  to  France.  He  is,  indeed,  a  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  as  religious  bodies  of  all 
denominations  refuse  him  their  pulpits.  The 
other  day  he  proposed  to  deliver  a  discourse  at 
Neuilly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  but  could 
find  admission  nowhere.  At  last,  in  desperation, 
he  besought  the  English  rector  of  a  little  Anglican 
church,  recently  erected,  to  grant  him  admission, 
and  at  first  the  English  minister  was  as  obdurate 
as  the  rest.  Finally,  Pere  Hyacinth  won  him  by 
promising  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  Luther, 
which  he  did,  comparing  him  to  himself.  The 

congregation  amounted  to  seven.  —  The  Sun 
-  \ 

Again  it  is  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  demise 
of  several  American  priests.  We  recommend  to 
the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  the  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Haley,  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Norwalk,  Ohio  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Fitzpatrick, 
S.  B.,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
New  York;  the  Rev.  Daniel  O'Toole,  D.D.,  assist- 
ant at  St.  Michael's,  Jersey  City  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  van  Waterschoot,  pastor  of  Northfield, 
Mich. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  additional 
sums  for  the  Japanese  Missions:  A.  C.  G.,$i; 
H.  T.  Linehan,  $5  ;  Joseph,  $i  ;  James  Henry, 
$2;'  "A,"  $i;  M.  C.  Sullivan,  Ji;  Mrs.  Nora 
Tracy,  $3.50  And  of  $i  for  St.  John's  Home, 
Brooklyn,  sent  by  "A." 


New  Publications. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SODALITIES  OF  THE  BLFSSED 
VIRGIN  MARY.  A  Memorial  of  the  Tercentenary 
Jubilee  1584-1884.  Boston  :  Thomas  B.  Noonan 
&  Co.,  17-21  Boylston  Street.  1885.  243  pages, 
I2mo.,  60  cents. 

This  excellent  translation  of  the  " Histoire  des 
Congregations  de  la  Sainte  Vierge ' '  of  Pere  Del- 
place,  S.  J.,  is  the  result  of  a  combined  effort  made 
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by  a  group  of  ladies,  members  of  the  Sodality  of 
Enfants  de  Marie.  It  is  evidently  a  labor  of  love. 
Besides  the  extreme  care  bestowed  on  the  work 
of  translation,  the  book  itself  is  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  workmanship  both  in  its  printing  and 
binding.  Fine  toned  and  super-calendered  paper, 
clear  print,  black-letter  running  titles,  blue  fly- 
leaves, gilt  top,  parchment  cover  on  which  the 
blue  ornamentation  and  the  monogram  of  Our 
Lady,  in  gold,  contrast  beautifully, — this  will  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  make-up  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  dedication  is:  "To  the  Brethren  of 
•Our  Lady's  Sodality  in  the  United  States,  already 
numerous,  fervent  and  organized,  we  inscribe  this 
translation  of  a  record  of  three  centuries,  which, 
adorned  with  the  religious  glories  of  the  Old 
World,  invites  the  New  to  pious  emulation  in  the 
cause  of  our  common  Patroness. ' ' 

It  is  a  pity  that  every  Catholic,  and  especially 
every  young  Catholic  in  the  United  States,  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  reading,  and  meditat- 
ing upon,  the  author's  closing  chapter,  entitled 
"The  Importance  of  Sodalities  in  Our  Day." 

LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    With  a  Short 

Dictionary  of  British,  Irish,  and  American  Authors. 

By  John  O'Kane  Murray,  M.  A.,  M.D.    Baltimore 

and  New  York:  John  Murphy  &  Co.    1884. 

In  the  space  of  about  450  pages,  Dr.  Murray 

•gives  us  a  complete  summary  of  English  Literature. 

The  catechetical  form  is  used  throughout.     We 

have  first  a  short  history  of  the  English  language, 

including  a  brief  account  of  its  origin  and  the 

manner  of  its  formation,  then  the  writers  that  have 

illustrated  it,  beginning  at  Csedmon  in  the  yth 

century,  and  ending  with  Dr.  Brownson.     The 

principal  writings  and  the  characteristics  of  each 

author  are  carefully  noted.    The  work  is  gotten 

up  in  a  very  convenient  form,  and  we  recommend 

it  as  an  excellent  summary  of  English  Literature. 

THE  NEW  COMPLETE  SERAPHIC  MANUAL,  with 
the  Modified  Rule  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
by  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII;  and  the  New  Cere- 
monial. Approved  by  the  Sacred  Congregation. 
New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy,  Publisher.  1884. 

This  manual  contains  not  only  the  prayers,  de- 
votions, calendars  and  ceremonies  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  but  also  a  variety  of  useful 
information  for  those  who  wish  to  join  it,  or  to 
share  in  its  indulgences  through  the  Cord.  Be- 
sides the  devotions  usually  found  in  prayer- 
books  for  the  laity  in  general,  it  has  the  Little 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Latin  and  English, 
Novenas,  etc. 


Uouth's  Department. 


A  Swarm  of  Bees. 


E  studious,  Be  thoughtful,  Be  loving,  Be  kind, 
Be  cautious,  Be  prudent,  Be  trustful,  resigned ; 
Be  careful  of  conduct,  of  money,  of  time  ; 
Be  cheerful,  Be  grateful,  Be  hateful  of  crime. 
Be  courageous,  Be  gentle,  Be  liberal,  Be  just ; 
Be  aspiring, — Be  humble,  because  thou  art  dust. 
Be  honest,  Be  holy,  ever-truthful  and  pure ; 
Be  prayerful,  Be  saint-like,  and  you'll  Be  secure. 


The  Power  of  the  Holy  Name. 


T  was  a  very  stormy  day ;    the 
wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and 
the  waves  rose  high  like  great 
mountains   on  the  surface   of 
the  ocean. 

While  this  tempest  was  raging 
outside,  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  the 
great  miracle- worker  of  Calabria,  was 
calmly  saying  his  prayers  in  his  little  room. 
Suddenly  he  was  disturbed  in  the  midst  of 
his  devotions  by  the  noise  of  many  people 
running  in  great  haste  to  find  him.  When 
they  came  to  the  door  they  knocked  very 
loudly. 

Opening  the  door,  St.  Francis  saw  before 
him  a  number  of  people  with  faces  full  of 
terror.  There  was  a  ship  in  danger  of  being 
lost ;  the  waves  were  tossing  it  about  like  a 
plaything,  and  it  seemed  quite  impossible  for 
it  to  reach  the  harbor.  They  had  come  to 
implore  his  assistance.  Those  on  board  the 
ship  were  crying  for  help,  and  no  help  could 
reach  them.  No  boat  could  venture  out  in 
such  a  storm. 

"Come,  holy  Father!"  they  all  cried  out 
together;  "come  at  once,  or  the  ship  will  go 
down." 

St.  Francis  answered,  "  I  will  go  with  you." 
And  they  all  went  back  together. 

When  the  people  saw  the  Saint  coming, 
they  ran  to  meet  him.  They  had  often  ex- 
perienced the  power  of  his  prayers  in  their 
troubles  and  dangers,  and  they  were  sure  that 
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if  he  asked  God  to  help  them  now,  He  would 
certainly  do  it  So  they  cried  out  to  him,  as 
soon  as  they  came  within  hearing :  "  Help  us, 
Father!  help  us  !"  And  they  pointed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  ship  tossing  about  on  the 
raging  sea. 

St.  Francis  made  a  sign  to  be  silent;  then 
he  knelt  down  and  prayed.  When  the  people 
saw  him  on  his  knees,  they  also  knelt  down 
and  began  to  pray.  When  he  had  finished 
his  prayer  he  stood  up.  All  the  people  looked 
at  him  to  see  what  he  would  do.  He  then 
raised  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and  made  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  over  the  troubled  waters, 
and  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice  the  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus. 

As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  that  sacred 
Name  there  came  a  great  calm,  just  as  when 
Our  Lord  Himself  stood  up  in  the  boat  on 
the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  said,  "  Peace,  be  still ! " 
The  ship,  which  a  moment  before  had  been 
on  the  point  of  sinking,  lay  calmly  on  the 
smooth  waters,  and  in  a  short  .time  entered 
safely  into  the  harbor. 

The  sailors  and  passengers  were  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  sudden  change  which 
had  taken  place.  When  they  came  into  port, 
and  heard  from  the  people  that  they  had  been 
saved  from  a  watery  grave  by  the  prayers  of 
St.  Francis,  they  all  ran  to  thank  him.  But 
the  holy  man,  pointing  with  his  finger  to 
Heaven,  said  to  them :  "  Do  not  thank  me, 
but  rather  thank  the  great  God  above,  who 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Name  of  His  Son 
Jesus  has  saved  you  from  death." 

Then  those  who  had  been  in  the  ship,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  fell  on  their 
knees  and  gave  thanks  to  God. 

Like  that  ship,  we  are  on  a  stormy  sea.  The 
world  is  the  sea,  Heaven  is  the  harbor,  and 
the  temptations  we  meet  with  are  the  storms. 
Of  ourselves  we  can  never  overcome  these 
temptations,  any  more  than  the  people  in  the 
ship  could  save  themselves  from  being  lost 
But  God  has  given  us  the  means  of  overcom- 
ing them;  for  when  they  beset  us,  and  we 
are  in  danger  of  falling  into  sin,  if  we  invoke 
with  devotion  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  these 
temptations  will  at  once  lose  their  fierceness, 
and  a  great  calm  will  succeed  them. 


The   Boy  Missionary. 


Not  very  many  years  ago,  a  zealous  priest 
named  Martinez  penetrated  into  the  isles  of 
Fernando  Po  and  Annobon.  Returning  to 
Madrid,  he  labored  unceasingly  for  two  years 
to  have  missionaries  sent,  in  order  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  natives  to  faith  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  for  they  were  plunged  in  the  most  com- 
plete ignorance  and  darkness  of  idolatry.  At 
last,  after  great  effort,  he  set  out  to  evangelize 
these  islands,  accompanied  by  some  young 
priests,  workmen,  and  mechanics ;  the  priests 
to  bear  the  word  of  God  to  these  people,  and 
the  mechanics  to  give  them  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  most  necessary  arts. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  discovery  and  explo- 
ration, on  landing  at  an  island  near  Fernando 
Po,  the  missionaries  found  on  a  rock  not  far 
from  the  shore  a  rudely  shaped  cross,  and 
around  it  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  a  group 
of  black  children,  directed  by  a  white  child, 
— all  about  the  same  age.  They  were  recit- 
ing in  Spanish,  at  the  foot  of  that  altar  and 
bark-covered  cross,  the  "  Hail  Mary." 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  mission- 
aries to  find  an  altar  reared  to  the  Cross  in 
those  parts  where  they  thought  the  very  idea 
of  Redemption  unknown. 

On  seeing  them,  the  white  child  cried  out, 
in  Spanish:  "  Cur  as!"  (Priests,  priests);  and 
all  the  little  negroes  at  once  turned  to  see 
the  missionaries.  The  latter  went  up  to  the 
child  and  asked  him  to  guide  them  to  his 
parents'  house.  The  child  told  them  that  he 
had  been  cast  ashore  there  about  a  year  be- 
fore, in  a  great  shipwreck ;  that  he  had  lost 
his  parents,  and  that  he  had  been  rescued 
by  some  negroes,  who  had  brought  him  up 
with  their  children.  Recollecting  what  he 
had  seen  in  his  own  country,  he  had  made 
the  cross,  and  taught  the  little  negroes  the 
prayers  which  his  mother  had  made  him  say 
every  night  and  morning. 

"They  are  Christians,  then,"  said  the  mis- 
sionaries, "as  we  have  heard  them  praying 
with  you?" 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are,"  replied 
the  boy;  "when  they  see  me  pray,  they  kneel 
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around  me,  and  have  learned  some  words  of 
my  prayers ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
understand  them,  for  I  do  not  know  their 
language.  I  have  taught  them  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross,  and  they  always  make  it  as  they 
pass  before  the  cross." 

"And  who  planted  the  cross  ?  " 

"I  did,"  replied  the  boy;  "for  I  remember 
to  have  seen  them  along  the  roads  at  home." 

And  with  these  words  the  poor  little  fellow 
burst  into  tears. 

The  missionaries  asked  him  his  name,  but 
he  did  not  know  it,  nor  his  native  place,  nor 
where  he  came  from;  nor  did  he  know  pre- 
cisely how  long  he  had  been  on  the  island, 
as  he  had  no  way  of  measuring  the  time. 

The  missionaries  revered  the  inscrutable 
designs  of  God,  thanking  Him  again  and 
again  that  a  child,  able  neither  to  read  nor  to 
write,  nor  even  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  had  thus  begun  the  conversion  of  a 
whole  tribe,  so  that  they  had  only  to  continue 
his  work. 

The  boy  apostle  remained  on  the  island, 
and  was  of  great  service  to  the  missionaries. 


The  Example  of  St.  Peter  Damian. 


St.  Peter  Damian  is  an  admirable  example 
of  filial  love.  He  was  born  of  virtuous  parents, 
who,  at  their  death,  left  him  no  other  inheri- 
tance than  piety  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The 
poor  boy  was  obliged  to  work  as  a  slave,  and 
was  very  badly  treated.  One  day  he  found 
a  coin  on  the  road.  He  joyfully  picked  up 
the  money,  and  asked  himself  what  was  the 
best  use  to  make  of  it.  He  might  buy  food, 
or  an  article  of  clothing  of  which  he  stood 
much  in  need.  But  he  thought  only  of  his 
parents ;  their  death  had  not  extinguished  his 
filial  love.  The  poor  orphan  went  at  once  to 
a  priest  with  the  coin  to  have  a  Mass  said  for 
his  father  and  mother. 

This  action  seemed  to  draw  down  upon 
Peter  the  richest  blessings  of  God.  Growing 
in  piety  and  in  learning,  he  became  a  priest. 
Pope  Eugene  IX  made  him  bishop,  and  after- 
wards raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 

God  has  promised  His  blessing  to  children 


that  honor  their  parents  according  to   His 
holy  law ;  and  He  often  rewards  them  even 

in  this  life. 

•  »  » 

A  Grateful  Dog1. 


Quite  a  remarkable  instance  of  canine  sa- 
gacity is  vouched  for  by  the  Secretary  of 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Between  10  and  II 
o'clock  on  a  recent  night  the  porter  heard  the 
whining  of  a  dog  at  the  gates.  Opening  them, 
a  rough-haired  terrier  limped  in,  squatted  on 
the  mat,  and  lifted  up  its  right  forepaw.  The 
porter,  seeing  the  limb  was  injured,  sum- 
moned the  house  surgeon.  The  dog  followed 
this  gentleman  across  the  hall  to  the  acci- 
dent room,  and,  in  response  to  his  invitation, 
jumped  on  a  chair  and  again  held  forth  the 
injured  limb.  The  surgeon  dressed  it,  and 
the  dog  immediately  testified  his  gratitude  by 
licking  the  hand  of  his  benefactor  and  barking 
loudly.  So  noisy  was  this  demonstration  that 
the  cur  was  put  out,  but  he  remained  hang- 
ing about  the  entrance  for  quite  two  hours. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
conduct  of  this  grateful  animal?  How  many, 
like  the  lepers  in  the  Gospel,  neglect  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  heavenly  favors  !  Our  Lord 
is  wounded  by  ingratitude: — "Were  not  ten 
made  clean  ?  and  where  are  the  nine  ?  " 


A  CATHOLIC  child  of  three  years,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  poor  widow,  was  enjoying  with  all  her 
heart  a  rare  visit  from  her  mother's  brother. 
The  young  man  being  a  little  inclined  to  tease, 
told  her  he  did  not  care  for  girls :  he  liked 
boys  best.  She  looked  at  him  a  little  puzzled. 

"  But  you  like  my  mother,  don't  you  ?  "  she 
said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered;  "but  I  like  boys 
better." 

"But  you  like  my  grandmother?"  (his 
mother)  she  inquired,  pleadingly. 

"Oh!  yes,  of  course ;  but  I  like  boys  best, 
after  all,"  was  the  reply. 

She  looked  down  thoughtfully  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  bright  blush  spreading  over  her  sweet 
face.  "  But,  Uncle  John,"  she  cried,  raising 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "surely  you  love  the 
Blessed  Virgin!" 
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An  Oasis.* 


BY  j.  D. 


7T~HIS  spot  by  Providence  was  picked; 
^   For  here,  with  never-tiring  zeal, 
The  faithful  sons  of  Benedict — 
Lay-Brothers,  priests,  and  abbot  strict, 

Are  laboring  for  human  weal. 

n. 
Here  in  the  wilderness  we  find, 

Beside  the  waters  of  a  lake 
Where,  formerly,  the  hart  and  hind, 
Far,  far  removed  from  humankind, 

Would  shelter  and  refreshment  take; 

in. 
An  abbey  of  gigantic  size, 

With  steeple,  turret,  dome  and  tower, 
Whose  crosses,  twain,  majestic  rise, 
As  if  to  cleave  the  very  skies, 

With  archangelic  power. 

IV. 

How  many  youths  safe  refuge  take 

Within  these  walls,  and  learn  to  be 
Obedient  for  Jesus'  sake ; 
Who  died  for  us  that  He  might  make 

Our  souls  from  Satan's  thraldom  free ! 

v. 
O  what  a  wilderness  this  earth 

Would  be,  but  for  such  works  of  love ! 
Then  let  us  praise  these  men  of  worth, 
Who  spurn  the  joys  of  worldly  mirth, 

To  rescue  souls  for  Heaven  above. 

*  St.  John's  Abbey,  Collegeville,  Minn. 


The.  "Memorare." 


MONGST  those  prayers  which  every 
true  Christian  soul  loves  to  recite 
most  frequently  in  honor  of  the 
august  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Memorare  holds- 
a  most  prominent  place.  It  is  the  prayer  of  St. 
Bernard — that  devout  client  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin, — and  it  has  been  the  occasion  of 
more  miracles  of  mercy  than  there  are  letters 
in  its  composition.  It  is  a  prayer  in  which 
the  suppliant  places  himself  before  his  Heav- 
enly Mother  in  all  his  distress  and  misery, 
and,  therefore,  it  of  all  others  most  forcibly 
appeals  to  her  loving  compassion. 

"  Remember,  O  most  gracious  Virgin  Mary, 
that  never  was  it  known  that  any  one  who 
fled  to  thy  protection,  implored  thy  help,  or 
sought  thy  intercession,  was  left  unaided." 
How  expressive  are  these  words !  They  imply 
that' the  august  Virgin  will  not  permit  herseir 
to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  the  genera- 
tions that  call  her  blessed :  Beatam  me  dicent 
omnes  generationes.  And  she  seems  to  say : 
"  I  will  make  you  partakers  in  that  happiness 
which  you  proclaim  for  me,  by  coming  down 
to  you  to  fill  you  with  consolation  and  in- 
spire you  with  hope.  I  promise  that  I  will 
hear  him  that  sends  forth  to  me  one  sigh, 
one  word  of  supplication."  And  we,  in  our 
prayer,  remind  her  that  she  has  never  failed 
in  that  promise. 

To  what  man  amongst  the  rich  and  power- 
ful of  earth  can  such  words  be  addressed: 
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"  Remember  that  never  has  any  one  in  dis- 
tress been  repulsed  by  you"?  Who  is  it  here 
below  that  has  never  repelled,  never  refused 
any  one?  There  is  not  one,  perhaps,  that  can 
lay  claim  to  such  signal  proof  of  unfailing 
generosity.  For  the  great  majority  of  us 
mortals,  how  sad  are  the  memories  of  the 
past!  Can  we  not  call  up  the  recollection  of 
moments  of  irritation,  vengeful  thoughts,  and 
multiplied  offences  against  the  second  law  of 
love — the  love  of  our  neighbor?  Indeed,  we 
know  that  in  many  instances,  in  order  to 
continue  in  friendship  with  our  neighbor,  we 
must  forget  the  past — blot  out  from  our  hearts 
the  unwelcome  memories  that  exist  therein. 
To  forget  is  something  essential  to  an  union 
of  hearts  in  this  world. 

Non  esse  auditum  a  s&culo  que-mquam  esse 
dcrclictum, — "Never  was  it  known  that  any 
one  was  left  unaided."  What  confidence  in 
Mary  is  inspired  by  these  words!  For  if  but 
one  single  person  were  abandoned,  I,  knowing 
my  own  littleness  and  misery,  might  tremble, 
and  say  to  my.celf:  "I  too  may  be  cast  off." 
But  not  one  has  been  abandoned.  Nothing, 
then,  can  impair  my  trust,  since  all  without 
exception  —  the  most  wretched,  the  most 
guilty, — have  been  and  will  be  heard.  I,  too, 
will  go  and  present  myself  before  her,  and  in- 
voke her  aid.  I,  too,  shall  be  heard,  like  them. 

In  whatever  manner  her  suppliants  present 
themselves,  Mary  welcomes  them.  Some 
run  to  her  with  their  petitions  for  help, — ad 
tua  currentem  prcesidia  ;  others  content  them- 
selves with  a  simple  petition, — tua  petentem 
suffragia;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  Heart  of 
Mary.  She  listens  to  them,  and  blesses  them ; 
she  grants  their  petition,  and  fills  them  with 
graces.  Therefore  it  is  that,  whether  I  place 
myself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  run,  or  con- 
tent myself  with  a  simple  petition,  after  mak- 
ing known  my  misery,  I  am  certain  that  Mary 
will  ever  hear  and  grant  my  request. 

"  Inspired  with  this  confidence,  I  fly  unto 
thee,  O  Virgin  of  virgins,  my  Mother;  to  thee 
I  come, before  thee  I  stand,  sinful  and  sorrow- 
ful." And  this  confidence  is  justified  by  the 
confidence  of  all  ages.  See  what  is  implied  in 
the  words,  tali  confidential  animatus, — "  ani- 
mated with  such  confidence."  I  have  in  my 


favor  the  experience  not  of  a  few,  but  of  all 
those  who  have  had  recourse  to  Mary.  The 
splendor  of  her  throne  reveals  to  me  the  count- 
less numbers  of  the  sorrowful  who  were  con- 
soled, of  the  wounded  who  were  healed,  of  the 
wretched  who  were  relieved.  In  the  presence 
of  the  experience  of  eighteen  centuries,  how 
our  hearts  expand,  and  are  penetrated  and 
filled  with  hope !  We  can  each  of  us  exclaim : 
It  is  this  confidence  which  animates  me,  that 
gives  me  life  and  strength. 

But  more  than  this :  our  prayer  presents  be- 
fore Our  Lady  two  of  her  most  glorious  titles, 
which  claim  most  forcibly  her  powerful  medi- 
ation: her  inviolable  virginity,  and  her  Divine 
Maternity  with  its  exceptional  privileges.  Ad 
te  Virgo  virginum,  Mater! — "To  thee,  O  Vir- 
gin of  virgins,  my  Mother !  "  We  appeal  to 
her  as  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Mother  of  men, 
our  own  Mother;  and  this  tenderest  of  all 
appeals  she  can  not  resist. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  our  co-opera- 
tion is  necessary,  and  must  accompany  our 
words;  and  this  we  express  in  our  prayer. 
Not  only  do  we  seek  to  move  the  Heart  of 
Mary  by  invoking  her  under  these  most  glo- 
rious titles,  but  at  the  same  time  we  manifest 
the  ardor  of  our  own  good  will — ad  te  ctirro, 
— "to  thee  do  I  fly."  Nor  is  it  a  meaningless 
prayer,  or  a  mere  formula  pronounced  by  the 
lips.  There  is  a  philosophy  in  the  words,  ad 
te  curro,  ad  te  venio, — "to  thee  do  I  fly,  to 
thee  do  I  come."  There  are  many  who  run, 
but  how  few  there  are  who  arrive  ?  How  many 
are  there  who  have  taken  a  few  steps  towards 
Mary  but  have  never  reached  her,  because 
they  were  buried  in  sensuality  and  the  vanity 
of  the  world!  As  for  us,  we  run,  and  never 
slacken  our  pace  until  we  arrive  at  her  feet. 
Then,  when  we  are  before  her,  we  confess 
what  we  are  and  what  we  hope  for. 

Coram  te  gemens  peccator  assisto.  We  ac- 
knowledge what  we  are  in  the  light  of  our 
conscience  and  in  the  light  of  Heaven — poor, 
wretched  sinners,  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  our  misery.  But  we  can  thus  appeal  most 
forcibly  to  her;  for  we  do  not  forget  that  it 
is  to  sinners  Mary  owes  all  the  titles  of  her 
glory ;  it  is  to  them  she  owes  the  privilege  ot 
being  chosen  and  preserved  from  sin ;  to  them, 
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in  a  sense,  she  owes  her  office  of  the  Divine 
Maternity.  Thus  I  can  say  to  her:  "I  am  a 
sinner;  I  humble  myself  before  thee :  but  I 
invoke  thee  with  confidence,  O  Mary,  since 
my  sins  remind  me  of  the  greatness  of  thy 
power  and  the  immensity  of  thy  goodness." 

"  O  Mother  of  the  Word  Incarnate,  despise 
not  my  petitions  ;  but.  in  thy  clemency,  hear 
and  answer  me."  We  thus  conclude  our 
prayer :  Noli,  Mater  Verbi,  verba  mea  dcspi- 
cere.  O  Mother  of  the  Word,  despise  not  the 
words  I  address  to  thee.  O  Mary,  receive  the 
words  of  my  lips.  As  Mother  of  the  Word 
Incarnate,  thou  canst  hear  and  grant  my  peti- 
tion ;  for  thou  hast  power  with  God.  Then 
it  remains  for  us  only  to  add,  audi  propitia 
€t  exaudi, — "graciously  hear  and  grant  our 
prayer."  Unlike  the  great  ones  of  earth, 
Mary  with  loving  heart  listens  to  the  petition 
of  her  suppliants,  and  with  merciful  prompt- 
ness grants  their  requests. 

If  anything  further  were  needed  to  com- 
mend this  most  efficacious  and  devout  prayer 
to  the  devoted  client  of  Mary,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  enriched 
with  favors  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Church. 
An  indulgence  of  300  days  may  be  gained 
«very  time  the  Memorare  is  recited  with  a 
contrite  heart,  and  a  plenary  indulgence  once 
a  month  by  all  those  who  have  the  devout 
habit  of  saying  this  prayer  at  least  once  a  day. 

Let  it  be  our  resolution  never  to  let  a  day 
pass  without  reciting  the  Memorare  of  St. 

Bernard. 

•  *  * 

A  Great  Priest. 

WHEN  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  New 
York  received,  with  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony befitting  the  occasion,  the  cardinalitial 
cap  at  the  hands  of  Monsignor  Roncetti, 
there  stood  by  the  latter  a  modest  little  Ro- 
man priest.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
a  Roman.  The  face  was  Roman,  clearly  cut, 
pale — suggestive  of  a  peaceful  asceticism. 
The  moulding  of  the  head  was  Roman.  It 
might  be  modelled  from  life,  placed  upon  the 
Pincian  Hill  of  Rome — or  anywhere  else,  for 
the  matter  of  that, — and  be  accepted,  without 
a  doubt,  as  that  of  Caesar.  The  hair,  black  as 


ebony,  and  cut  short,  was  parted,  nor  on  the 
right,  nor  on  the  left — nay,  nor  in  the  middle, 
but  brushed  forward  in  the  old  classic  style, 
which  still  prevails  among  the  priests  of 
Rome.  He  was — deprecating  odious  com- 
parison— a  far  more  remarkable  man  than  he 
who  stood  with  drawn  sword  at  the  side  of 
the  Cardinal,  panoplied  in  the  gorgeous  uni- 
form of  the  Noble  Guards  of  the  Pope.  To 
those  who  asked  who  he  was,  the  answer  was 
given,  "  Dr.  Ubaldi,  chaplain  and  interpreter 
of  the  Papal  Ablegate,  Mgr.  Roncetti."  But 
Dr.  Ubaldi  was  more  than  that.  His  being 
there  was  not  his  life :  it  was  but  a  mere 
episodical  ripple  in  the  stream  of  a  life  that 
was  marvellously  gifted  and  conscientiously 
useful. 

At  a  quarter  of  ten  in  the  morning  of  every 
lecture  day  in  the  great  Propaganda,  a  famil- 
iar figure,  habited  in  the  plain  black  cassock 
of  Rome,  \heferrajolo — light,  sweeping  black 
cloak — pending  from  the  shoulders,  and  se- 
cured by  a  ribbon  at  the  throat,  issued  from 
the  portal  of  the  American  College,  moved 
up  the  Via  dell'  Umilta  with  a  quick  step, 
then  down  the  Via  San  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio, 
and  off  towards  the  Propaganda.  Under  one 
arm  he  held  a  portfolio,  such  as  the  school- 
boys and  students  of  Rome  carry;  with  the 
other  hand  he  drew  the  cloak  modestly  about 
his  spare  figure.  If  he  were  met  by  the  Ger- 
man students,  they  saluted  him  reverentially, 
and  the  word  went  from  the  beadle  at  the 
head  to  the  prefect  behind, "  Professor  Ubaldi." 
The  Germans  almost  adore  genius.  Did  the 
students  of  the  Roman  Seminary  meet  him, 
they  saluted  him  deferentially,  remarking,  en 
passant,  "  L'Ubaldi "  (the  Ubaldi).  As  a  band 
of  American  students  passed  him,  they  would 
salute  him  with  affectionate  enthusiasm,  and 
say  to  one  another,  "  Little  Ubaldi."  He  was 
their  Ubaldi,  and  no  one  else's.  Did  he  not 
live  with  them,  pray  with  them  and  for  them ; 
eat  with  them,  sleep  with  them,  work  with 
them  and  for  them;  play  with  them?  If  any 
Roman  or  alien  dared  raise  a  doubt  that  Dr. 
Ubaldi  belonged  to  any  institution,  college, 
or  university,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Ameri- 
can College,  he  would  forthwith  be  metaphor- 
ically invited  to  step  right  into  the  Campus 
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Martius.and  settle  the  matter ipsissimis  pugnis. 
Arrived  at  the  Propaganda,  Dr.  Uoaldi 
mounts  the  great  stairway,  atop  of  which  he 
is  sure  to  meet  Tuzi,  who  has  just  finished 
his  lecture,  say  on  the  Real  Presence.  Tuzi — 
Reverend,  indeed,  is  he,  and  Doctor  to  boot — 
is  short,  rotund,  has  a  beaming,  happy  face ; 
and  Tuzi  loves  Ubaldi  with  a  love  like  unto 
that  which  made  Jonathan  and  David  cleave 
together  as  one  heart.  Tuzi  and  Ubaldi  are  the 
Jonathan  and  David  of  the  levites  of  Rome, 
and  an  edifying  spectacle  are  they.  To  quote 
Charles  Lamb :  "  What  an  edifying  spectacle 
did  this  brace  of  friends  present!  You  never 
met  the  one  by  chance  in  the  street  without 
a  wonder,  which  was  quickly  dissipated  by 
the  almost  immediate  sub- appearance  of  the 
other."  And,  having  given  each  other  the 
good  morrow,  Tuzi  departs,  and  Ubaldi  hur- 
ries into  a  class-room,  where,  having  offered 
up  a  propitiatory  Ave  Maria  to  the  Seat  of 
Wisdom,  he  proceeds — with  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  notes  ensconced  in  the  portfolio 
already  alluded  to — to  expound  hermeneu- 
tically  the  great  Isaiac,  Ecce  Virgo  concipiet — 
"Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive";  for  Dr. 
Ubaldi  is  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the 
Propaganda.  Think  you  the  vast  corridor 
upon  which  that  lecture  room  opens  resounds 
with  detonating  periods,  such  as  our  religious 
fancy  associates  with  that  prophetic  shout 
of  the  prophet?  or  that  a  dogmatic  fist  is 
brought  down  with  ponderous  thump  upon 
the  debk  before  him  when  he  reaches  the 
"£rg-o  stat  conchisio"l  Far  from  it :  the  voice 
is  low  and  winning ;  the  sentences  short  and 
conclusive;  the  train  of  argument  limpid  as 
the  cerulean  sky  'neath  which  he  was  born. 
Read  his  "  Introductio  in  Sacram  Scripturam," 
and  you  will  find  therein  the  Oriental  lore  of 
a  Patrizi,  and  the  dogma — divested  of  its 
verboseness — of  a  Perrone.  And  the  dog- 
matic fist?  A  beautiful  little  hand,  the  fingers 
of  which  are  spread  argumentatively,  almost 
transparent  in  their  fleshlessness.  Having 
given  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  lecture, 
he  devotes  the  remaining  quarter  to  an  ex- 
amination of  some  one  in  the  matter  previ- 
ously elucidated.  He  calls  at  random  from 
the  list  before  him  an  Irishman,  an  American, 


a  Greek,  or  an  Arab  of  the  Propaganda.  He 
does  not  rack  his  subject  with  perplexing 
questions,  but  listens  to  him  patiently  to  the 
end.  If  the  answer  be  correct,  he  says, 
"  Good ! "  if  incorrect,  or  partly  so,  he  explains 
anew,  and,  having  said  an  Ave  Maria  of  thanks, 
goes  to  the  Roman  Seminary,  and  gives  an- 
other lecture  on  the  Scriptures.  Returning 
to  the  American  College  at  noon,  he  dines  at 
the  Rector's  table,  and  has  an  hour's  recrea- 
tion with  him  afterwards.  Sometimes  he  goes 
into  the  garden  and  recreates  with  the  boys. 
He  is  a  most  genuine  Italian  American.  He 
has  been  in  the  College  ab  ipsis  incunabitlis 
— from  the  very  cradle — of  the  same,  and  has 
become  thoroughly  Americanized.  His  Eng- 
lish is  perfect,  and  his  appreciation  of  an 
American  joke — which  he  enjoys  heartily — 
as  thorough  as  that  of  a  professional  humor- 
ist In  the  afternoon,  another  lecture  at  the 
Roman  Seminary;  and  when  all  studious 
Rome  turns  out  in  the  evening  for  an  hour's 
walk  before  the  Angelus,  the  gentle  Tuzi  and 
he  may  be  seen  together  on  the  Babuino,  or 
in  the  Villa  Borghese.  They  do^not  walk 
arm  in  arm,  like  the  two  friends  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  so  rapturously  eulogized  *by  Elia; 
but  of  those,  as  of  these,  may  be  said,  "  Oh ! 
it  is  pleasant  as  it  is  rare  to  find  the  same 
arm  linked  in  yours  at  forty  which  at  thirteen 
helped  it  to  turn  over  '  Cicero  de  Amicitia,' 
or  some  tale  of  Antique  Friendship  which 
the  young  heart  even  then  was  burning  to 
anticipate ! " 

The  American  College  has,  like  other  ec- 
clesiastical institutions  of  Rome,  a  system  of 
domestic  classes  which  are  supplementary  to 
those  of  the  Propaganda.  Thus,  for  instance, 
on  Monday  evening  the  dialecticians  and 
philosophers  assemble  in  one  of  the  recreation 
rooms  an  hour  before  supper,  and  rehearse 
the  field  traversed  the  week  before  in  the 
Propaganda.  A  professor  presides.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  class  is  to  impress  the  matter 
already  studied  indelibly  upon  the  memory 
by  force  of  examination  and  repetition.  The 
hour  thus  passed  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  student,  and,  it  may  be  added,  requires 
more  study  on  his  part  than  the  hour  at  the 
Propaganda.  For  there  he  may  pass  a  whole 
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scholastic  term  and  not  be  "called";  here 
he  can  not  escape.  On  Tuesday,  those  of  the 
class  of  "The  Evidences" — De  locis  Thcologi- 
cis — have  an  hour ;  on  Wednesday,  the  sac- 
ramentarians,  that  is,  those  who  are  studying 
the  dogmatic  side  of  the  Sacraments ;  on 
Friday,  the  supreme  dogmas — i.  <?.,  God,  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  so  on, — are  re- 
considered. On  Saturday  evening,  the  stu- 
dents of  Ethics  are  examined.  Now,  it  is  not 
assuming  much  to  say  that  the  man  who 
could  conduct  all  these  classes  must  be  mar- 
vellously versatile.  Yet  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years  Dr.  Ubaldi  has  discharged  this 
manifold  duty  with  an  ability  and  success 
known  only  to  those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  there.  The  foundation  stone  of 
scholastic  study  is  mental  philosophy,  and, 
in  this  respect,  it  is  the  most  important  course 
in  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  young  cleric's 
studies.  How  cleverly  and  effectually  the 
Doctor  wrestles  with  the  sophistries  of  Kant, 
and  the  monstrosities  of  Spinoza !  For  Leib- 
nitz he  has  due  respect,  but  profound  compas- 
sion. With  Puffendorf  and  Hume,  in  Ethics, 
he  is  sarcastic  with  the  sarcasm  begotten  of 
incontrovertible  premises,  which  of  them- 
selves gallop  to  conclusions. 

And  now,  in  view  of  his  many  duties,  and 
that  he  is  a  priest  besides,  who  says  Mass 
every  day,  and  of  necessity  reads  his  Office, 
arises  the  wonder  how  he  could  study  at  all. 
Besides,  his  constitution  is  very  weak.  If  you 
wander  to  a  certain  lonely  room,  situated 
aloft  in  that  rambling  structure,  at  the  hour  of 
midnight  or  later,  you  will  see  a  faint  stream 
of  light  issuing  from  the  keyhole  of  a  certain 
door.  If  you  knock  thereat,  and  get  permis- 
sion— which  you  surely  will — to  enter,  you 
will  behold,  in  the  faint  light  of  a  Roman 
lamp,  the  delicate  figure  of  a  priest,  who  is 
poring  over  tomes  that  have  the  accumulated 
odor  of  centuries.  He  is  literally  barricaded 
with  books:  Latin  books,  Greek  books, 
Hebrew  books,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Sanscrit 
books;  English,  German,  French,  Italian, and 
Spanish  books ;  for  this  Mezzofanti  reads 
them  all !  Not  later  than  the  other  day  did 
I  read  an  admirable  pamphlet,  written  for  the 
Antologia  Romana,  by  this  wonderful  man, 


in  refutation  of  M.  Kenan's  theory  (and  it  is 
but  just  to  say  that  the  theory  is  defended 
by  masterly  arguments)  that  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles  is  but  a  melodrama,  the  protagonist 
of  which  is  a  country  maiden,  of  whom  Sol- 
omon was  enamored.  But  of  what  avail  are 
M.  Kenan's  surmises  and  conclusions,  based 
upon  his  long  residence  in  the  East,  and  his 
familiarity  with  Oriental  tongues  and  customs, 
against  the  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
the  hermeneutical  skill  and  the  irrefragable 
logic  of  Dr.  Ubaldi  f 

I  observe  that  I  have  been  unwittingly  led 
into  the  use  of  the  present  tense  in  speaking 
of  a  man  who,  three  weeks  ago,  breathed  his 
last  in  the  house  he  loved  so  dearly.  I  have 
done  so,  because  he  still  lives  in  the  good 
that  he  wrought  upon  thousands  who  are  now 
doing  Christ's  work  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  and  because,  too,  his  memory  is,  and 
will  ever  be,  green  with  them.  He  was  the 
last  link  that  bound  the  American  College 
of  the  present  to  the  history  of  its  early  be- 
ginnings and  struggles,  and  was  the  loving 
repository  of  its  traditions,  which  he  loved 
as  dearly  as  those  of  his  own  family.  His 
own  family  consisted  of  a  widowed  mother 
and  two  sisters;  and  to  them  he  gave  his 
stipend  as  a  Canon  of  the  Pantheon.  On 
himself,  or  for  himself,  he  spent  nothing,  save 
for  books,  and  of  these  he  left  many. 

To  say  of  a  man  who  performed  the  duty 
nearest  to  him  daily,  yea  hourly, — and  that, 
too,  conscientiously, — that  he  was  a  holy  man 
seems  supererogatory.  He  .--aid  his  Mass  with 
devotion,  almost  scrupulous  devotion,  and 
his  Office  with  the  same  spirit.  They  who 
saw  him  at  the  altar  can  attest  this.  He  was 
shy  and  retiring,  reluctant  of  crowds  and  as- 
semblies, even  of  ecclesiastics ;  which  is  pos- 
sibly the  reason  why,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
fifty,  he  went  to  his  Father  with  the  plain 
— but  O  how  worthy ! — title  of  Dr.  Ubaldo 
Ubaldi ;  and  may  he  rest  with  that  Father !  * 

ARTHUR. 


*  No  doubt  Mgr.  Ubaldi's  wish  was  to  remain  hid- 
den ;  but  a  priest  so  learned,  so  pious,  so  exemplary, 
was  sure  to  be  brought  forward  sooner  or  later  by  Leo 
XIII,  who  seems  to  have  an  instinct  for  finding  out 
men  of  superior  worth.  Only  a  few  weeks  previous 
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Self-Consecration  to   the  Blessed  Virgin. 


BY   J    K. 


MOTHER  !  when  the  sun  shone  bright, 
And  all  the  world  my  ways  approved, 
I  turned  my  heart,  so  vain  and  light, 

From  thee,  O  Mother !  and  thy  Beloved. 
I  gave  the  world  my  heart  and  brain ; 

Now  heart  and  brain  are  wounded  sore ; 
Weary  and  pained,  I  turn  again, 
And  vow  me  thine  for  evermore. 

ii. 
But  vile  the  gift  as  trampled  clay, 

Tarnished  and  foul  and  sad  for  sin  ; 
I  fear  me  thou  wilt  cast  away 

A  thing  so  base  without — within. 
But  O  my  sin  is  bitter  as  gall, 

My  heart  is  withered  for  crime  and  care ; 
And  who  but  thou  wilt  hear  my  call, 
And  ease  my  burden  so  hard  to  bear? 
in. 

0  thou,  who  gavest  thine  all  for  me  ! 

I  give  thee  heart  and  brain  and  hand ; 

1  pledge  me  loyal  and  true  to  thee, 

Till  next  year's  snow  o'erspreads  the  land. 
The  slave  of  Self,  and  Pride,  and  Fame, 

Hence  am  I  God's  and  thine  alone; 
Thought,  voice,  and  pen  to  praise  His  Name 

And  thine,  of  creatures  the  holiest  one. 


A  Child  of  Mary. 

BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  tall  young  clergyman,  after  he  had 
bowed  to  the  stranger,  looked  a  little 
curiously  at  her.  He,  too,  was  struck  by  the 
singular  innocence  and  purity  of  her  face ;  and 
even  at  this  moment  it  occurred  to  him  that 
one  who  appeared  so  gentle  would  not  be 
hard  to  influence.  It  was  simply  a  profes- 
sional instinct  which  brought  the  idea  to  his 

to  his  death.  Mgr.  Ubaldi  was  appointed  Domestic 
Prelate  to  his  Holiness,  and  a  correspondent  of  the 
Catholic  R<  "view  gives  as  a  statement  of  one  of  the 
Cardinals  that  Dr.  Ubaldi  had  been  created  a  Car- 
dinal in  petto. — ED.  A.  M. 


mind ;  for  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  attempting  such  in- 
fluence for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Renee,  on  her  part,  glanced  at  him  with 
the  most  open  and  direct  curiosity.  He  wore 
a  Roman  collar  and  he  was  clean  shaven, — 
insomuch  he  was  like  a  priest.  But  these 
points  of  superficial  resemblance  seemed  to 
deepen  the  radical  dissimilarity  of  which  she 
was  at  once  conscioirs.  The  face  was  hand- 
some, well-cut  and  intellectual ;  but  there 
was  no  priestly  character  stamped  upon  it ; 
and  to  one  who  knows  this  character,  its  ab- 
sence is  always  so  strikingly  apparent  that 
no  degree  of  masquerading  can  enable  the 
"highest"  Ritualist  to  deceive  the  humblest 
Catholic  whose  eye  may  fall  upon  him.  To 
Renee,  who  had  never  before  seen  such  a 
masquerade,  the  effect  was  absolutely  repul- 
sive. She  shrank  with  a  feeling  of  horror 
from  this  man,  who  was  no  priest,  yet  who 
ventured  to  wear  the  outward  tokens  of  one. 
When  he  made  some  courteous  inquiries  with 
regard  to  her  journey,  she  was  only  able  to 
reply  in  brief  sentences,  and  it  was  a  great 
relief  when  Helen  presently  drew  her  away. 

"Let  us  walk  down  to  the  gate,  to  meet 
Bertie,"  that  young  lady  said,  adding,  as  they 
descended  the  steps, "  Those  two  are  sufficient 
for  each  other." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Renee,  with  a  feeling 
of  bewilderment,  to  which  the  Roman  collar 
had  materially  added.  But  she  was  careful 
not  to  express  this  feeling,  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  strange  manners  and  customs  sur- 
rounded her.  Only  her  eyes  grew  sad  as  she 
thought  of  the  friends  and  associations  she 
had  left  so  far  behind :  of  the  kind  face  of  the 
old  cure  who  had  baptized  her,  of  the  altars 
and  the  shrines  of  distant  France.  Involun- 
tarily she  sighed,  and  Helen's  ear  caught  the 
sound. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  she  asked,  quickly. 
"I  hope  you  are  not  homesick  ?" 

"A  little,  perhaps,"  Renee  answered,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "I  was  just  thinking  that  if  I 
could  only  go  into  a  church  and  see  the  altar, 
it  would  be  like  going  home." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  that  there  is  no  church  for 
you  to  go  into ! "  said  Helen.  "  I  suppose  ours 
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would  not  do  ?  It  is  very  church- like,  and  the 
stained  glass  is  beautiful,  and  so  devotional!" 

"Oh  no, — thank  you;  but  it  would  not  do 
at  all,"  said  Renee,  who  felt  that  stained  glass 
in  place  of  the  Sacramental  Presence  for  which 
she  longed,  would  be  worse  than  the  Roman 
collar.  "  Pray  don't  think  that  I  .mean  to  be 
homesick  and  fret  for  what  I  have  not  got," 
she  added,  rallying  her  forces  of  self  control. 
"  I  am  sure  one  can  never  be  put  in  any  place 
in  which  there  is  not  something  to  be  done 
for  God,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

The  simple  words  made  Helen  glance  at 
her  again  with  surprise,  they  were  so  differ- 
ent from  anything  she  had  ever  heard  before, 
especially  from  the  lips  of  a  young  girl.  But 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  affectation  in 
them.  Rene^  had  unconsciously  spoken  her 
thought  aloud,  that  was  all. 

"I  hope  you  may  be  satisfied  with  us," 
said  Helen,  leaving  unanswered  what  she  did 
not  understand.  "  Of  course,  every  thing  seems 
very  strange  to  you  at  first,  but  after  a  while — " 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  after  a  while  I  shall 
like  everything  very  much,"  said  Renes,  with 
a  cheerfulness  which  belied  her  sinking  heart. 
"Though  it  does  not  need  time  to  make  me 
feel  how  kind  you  are,"  she  added,  quickly, 
as  if  fearing  she  might  be  misunderstood. 

"I  am  sure  you  must  be  accustomed  to 
kindness,"  said  Helen,  sincerely;  "but  we  will 
do  all  we  can  to  make  you  feel  at  home;  and 
if  you  do  not  like  Clarendon  when  you  come 
to  know  it,  we  shall  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed. We  think  it  rather  a  pretty  place; 
though,  of  course,  it  can  not  look  like  any- 
thing you  have  seen." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Renee.  "Because  I 
have  lived  in  greater  places  ?  But  we  do  not 
measure  attraction  by  size.  And  then,  you 
know,  Clarendon  has  the  merit  of  absolute 
novelty  to  me.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it 
before.  The  wooden  houses,  the  great  space 
and  shade  everywhere, — it  is  all  strange  to  my 
eyes." 

"How  curious!"  said  Helen,  with  a  little 
laugh.  They  were  at  the  gate  by  this  time, 
and  she  stood  still,  looking  out  over  Claren- 
don, and  trying  to  imagine  how  its  familiar 
aspect  would  appear  to  foreign  eyes. 


Around  them  lay  the  older  portion  of  the 
town,  its  large,  pleasant  dwellings  embowered 
in  shade,  and  scattered  over  softly  swelling 
hills.  Below — at  their  feet,  literally  as  well 
as  figuratively, — lay  the  newer  town,  factories 
lining  the  river-banks,  and  streets  of  modern 
houses  extending  across  the  valley.  The 
sun  had  gone  down  with  great  pomp  in  the 
west;  and  though  his  lingering  fires  were  not 
yet  extinguished,  already,  through  the  soft 
spring  dusk,  lights  were  gleaming  out  over 
the  town,  while  the  air  which  surrounded  the 
two  girls  as  they  stood  on  the  hill  was  full  of 
a  pervading  fragrance  of  flowers.  It  was  all 
strange  to  the  girl  who  felt  herself  a  foreigner 
and  an  exile  in  her  father's  home ;  but  the 
beauty  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  sweetness  of 
human  kindness,  soothed  her  pang  of  home- 
sickness, and  made  her  feel  it  a  possible  thing 
that  some  day  she  might  grow  to  like  this 
spot  of  earth.  Presently  a  footstep  came  down 
the  quiet,  shade- arched  street;  a  figure  opened 
the  gate  and  entered. 

"  Bertie,"  said  Helen,  "  we  have  been  wait- 
ing for  you." 

"  Very  good  of  you,"  said  Bertie.  He  looked 
at  Renee  and  took  off  his  hat.  "  I  hope  you 
are  feeling  quite  rested  after  your  journey," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  that  unconsciously  lowered 
itself.  Ordinary  tones  seemed  too  harsh  for 
this  fair  and  delicate  creature. 

"Thank  you,  I  feel  altogether  rested,"  she 
answered. 

"  I  brought  her  out  for  some  fresh  air,"  said 
Helen,  "and  to  give  her  a  view  of  Claren- 
don. But  I  fear  it  has  not  had  a  very  cheer- 
ing .effect." 

Bertie  looked  again  at  Renee,  who  smiled  a 
little.  "  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  in  her  soft  foreign 
tone,  "it  has  had  a  very  cheering  effect; 
though,  of  course,  I  miss  some  things." 

"  What  are  '  some  things '  ?  "  asked  Bertie. 
"Castles,  cafes,  boulevards—?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said, 
simply;  "I  was  not  thinking  of  any  of  those 
things." 

"She  misses  her  church,  which  is  very 
natural,  I  am  sure,"  said  Helen.  "And,  by 
the  bye,  Bertie,  are  not  some  of  the  people 
about  the  factory  Catholics  ?  " 
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"I  believe  so,"  Bertie  answered.    "Why?" 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  find  out  from  them 
when  the  priest  comes.  Renee  wishes  to 
know." 

"Very  well,"  faid  Bertie;  but  a  slight 
shadow  of  constraint  fell  over  his  face.  He 
was  so  entirely  prepared  to  like  this  winning 
stranger  that  he  felt  inclined  to  resent  the  in- 
trusion of  the  one  subject  on  which  there  was 
no  sympathy  between  them.  He  was  quite 
willing  on  his  part  to  condone  her  religion, 
but  he  thought  that  on  Jier  part  it  would  have 
been  graceful  to  ignore  it.  The  young  man 
himself  possessed  as  little  religion  in  any 
dogmatic  sense  as  most  Protestants  of  his  age 
and  generation;  but  he  was  an  example  of 
the  common  fact  that  inherited  prejudice 
against  Catholicity  is  the  last  effect  of  Prot- 
estantism which  survives. 

Renee,  with  a  sensitive  ear,  heard  the  change 
in  his  tone,  and  said,  quickly:  "I  hope  that 
you  will  not  think  of  taking  any  trouble  about 
the  matter.  I  can  find  out  for  myself,  no 
doubt." 

"It  will  be  no  trouble,"  said  Bertie.  "I 
have  only  to  ask  a  question.  But  if  it  were 
a  trouble  I  should  tike  it,  because  you  could 
not  find  out  for  yourself.  I  regret  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  person  of  your  religion 
in  Clarendon  whom  you  will  ever  meet  so- 
cially." 

"So  Helen  has  told  me,"  Renee  answered, 
quietly,  and  not  at  all  as  if  the  terrible  fact 
weighed  heavily  upon  her.  Probably  it  seemed 
to  her  more  a  misfortune  for  Clarendon  than 
for  herself. 

They  walked  on  silently  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Helen  asked  her  brother  if  he  knew 
whether  "Adrian  Stanmore"  had  returned. 

"Yes,"  he  answered;  "I  met  him  to-day. 
He  said  that  he  would  see  you  soon." 

"That  is  some  one  whom  I  am  sure  you 
will  like,  whoever  else  in  Clarendon  fails  to 
plea-e  you,"  said  Helen,  turning  to  Renee. 
"  He  is  so  refined,  so  charming,  and  so  won- 
derfully good.  Even  Bertie  acknowledges 
that  he  is  perfect,  and  men  usually  do  not 
acknowledge  such  things  of  one  another." 

"  We  are  not  often  called  upon  to  do  so," 
said  Bertie,  good  humoredly.  "Certainly  it 


is  hard  to  find  a  flaw  in  Adrian,  unless  the 
flaw  is  that  he  thinks  too  little  of  himself" 

Renee  turned  her  eyes  wonderingly  on  the 
speaker.  "How  can  that  be  a  flaw?"  she 
asked. 

"Very  easily,"  answered  Bertie.  "It  has 
made  him  sacrifice  his  means,  his  power- — 
his  life,  one  may  say — to  claims  which  really 
have  not  the  force  of  duties,  and  which  have 
hampered  him  to  the  last  degree." 

"  He  has  acted  most  nobly,"  said  Helen,  en- 
thusiastically. "You  must  know"  (to  Re  e) 
"that  his  father  died,  leaving  a  second  wife — 
not  Adrian's  mother — and  a  large  family  of 
children.  He  left  little  or  no  fortune, however, 
so  Adrian  took  entire  charge  of  the  family. 
Some  persons  asked  why  he  did  not  let  his 
stepmother  go  back  to  her  own  people  and 
do  what  she  could  for  her  children.  But 
Adrian  was  not  of  that  mind.  He  gave  up 
the  career  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart, — 
he  was  preparing  to  enter  the  ministry, — and 
went  into  business  to  support  them." 

"It  was  taking  on  his  shoulders  all  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  large  family," 
said  Bertie;  "and,  though  he  has  never  fal- 
tered under  it,  the  weight  has  made  him  old 
before  his  time." 

"  Yes  :  it  has  told  on  him  very  much,"  s*id 
Helen ;  "and  we  are  all  as  sorry  for  him  as 
possible,  even  while  we  admire  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  sorry  for  him," 
said  Renee.  "One  who  can  forget  himself  in 
such  a  manner  is  not  an  object  of  compas- 
sion." 

"But  he  looks  so  careworn,"  said  Helen; 
"and  he  used  to  be  so  handsome!" 

They  had  now  reached  the  house  again, 
and  were  ascending  the  piazza  steps  as  she 
uttered  the  last  words.  Margaret,  who  over- 
heard them,  looked  round  with  surprise.  "  Of 
whom  are  you  speaking?"  she  asked. 

"Of  Adrian  Stanmore,"  Helen  answered. 
"I  was  just  telling  Renee  that  I  am  sure  she 
will  like  him." 

"  He  is  a  very  admirable  person,"  said  Mar- 
garet; "but  whether  Renee  will  like  him  or 
not  is  something  you  can  hardly  decide  upon 
yet,  I  think." 

Her  tone  seemed  to  imply  that  there  might 
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be  much  doubt  of  it;  but  before  Helen  could 
answer,  Mr.  Craven  spoke,  in  a  deep,  bass 
voice :  "Adrian  is  such  a  perfect  character  that 
I  can  not  imagine  any  one  not  liking  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  religious  per- 
sons I  ever  knew."  . 

Helen  made  a  little  grimace.  "You  must 
pardon  me  if  I  say  that  such  a  commendation 
might  prejudice  some  people,"  she  remarked. 
"  O;ie  has  known  deeply  religious  people  who 
were  not  very  likable." 

"Unfortunately  one  has,"  answered  Mr. 
Craven  ;  "  but  they  belonged  to  the  Puritan 
type  of  character,  which  is  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  all  religious  types.  You  will  not 
do  Adrian  the  injustice  to  imply  that  there  is 
anything  of  the  kind  about  him  ?" 

"Oh  no!  certainly  not,"  replied  Helen, 
quickly.  "  I  was  only  afraid  that  Renee  might 
think  so." 

Mr.  Craven  looked  at  Renee.  "  Miss 
Leigh,"  he  said,  "  need  not  fear  that  she  will 
find  any  Puritan  leaven  in  such  a  sound 
churchman  as  Adrian  Stanmore." 

Renee  colored  a  little  at  this  direct  address. 
"I  have  had  no  fear  or  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject," she  said,  quietly.  "  How  could  I  have, 
when  the  person  of  whom  you  speak  is  an 
entire  stranger  to  me?" 

"  I  hope  that  he  will  not  be  a  stranger 
long,"  said  Helen.  "  He  is  our  prime  favor- 
ite, even  papa's.  Is  he  not,  papa?" — running 
toward  that  gentleman  as  he  came  out  of  the 
hou'-e 

Mr.  Leigh  did  not  answer  her  immediately. 
He  put  his  arm  over  her  shoulder  with  a 
caressing  motion ;  but  he  turned  at  once  with 
an  air  of  courtesy  to  his  niece,  to  ask  if  she 
felt  herself  entirely  recovered  from  the  fatigue 
of  her  journey.  When  she  had  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  he  had  remarked  that  she 
certainly  bore  no  traces  of  fatigue,  he  looked 
at  his  daughter,  and,  with  a  smile,  asked  what 
she  had  been  saying. 

"  Only  that  Adrian  Stanmore  is  your  prime 
favorite;  is  it  not  so?" 

"  He  certainly  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  possible  respect,"  said  Mr.  Leigh. 
"  I  have  never  met  any  one  with  a  purer  char- 
acter or  a  higher  sense  of  duty.  What  of  him  ?" 


"Nothing  in  particular,  only  Bertie  says 
he  has  returned  to  Clarendon,  and  I  was  tell- 
ing Renee  that  I  am  sure  she  will  like  him." 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  like  him,"  said  Mr. 
Leigh. 

But  was  it  a  proof  of  the  contrariety  of 
human  nature  that,  despite  all  this  commen- 
dation, Renee  felt  that  it  might  be  very 
possible  not  to  like  the  person  of  whom  they 
spoke?  Indeed  she  was  sure  that  she  would 
not  like  him.  Respect  might  be  possible, — 
and  there  was  apparently  no  question  but  that 
he  deserved  all  the  respect  which  we  pay  to 
hard  duties  well  fulfilled;  but  liking,  which 
means  sympathy,  was  out  of  the  question 
between  herself  and  the  "deeply  religious" 
person  whom  Mr.  Craven  so  highly  praised. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


Human  Lives. 


BY  B.  s. 


SOME  lives  are  like  a  merry  stream 
Bounding,  in  careless  play, 
O'er  the  stones  of  its  rocky  bed, 

'Mid  showers  of  diamond  spray; 
Decking  with  gems  of  varied  hues 

Each  passing  shrub  and  tree, 
It  babbles  on  its  destined  course, 
And  merges  in  the  sea. 

Others  are  like  a  tranqnil  lake 

Deep  in  the  woodland's  breast, 
Where  none,  save  bird  or  timid  deer, 

Disturbs  its  peaceful  rest ; 
No  storm  can  reach  its  crystal  depths, 

Which  mirror  Heaven's  blue; 
The  cloistered  lakelet's  faithful  heart 

Ne'er  bore  another  hue. 

And  some  are  like  a  torrent  strong 

That  rushes  from  a  height, 
Bearing  destruction  to  the  plain 

In  its  avenging  might; 
Sweeping  along  its  ruthless  path, 

Its  mission  but  to  slay, 
Most  merciless  in  its  stern  task, 

It  hurries  on  its  way. 

But  there  are  lives  (may  such  be  ours!) 
Blessed  where'er  they  go, 
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Like  to  those  fertilizing  streams 
Through  arid  lands  that  flow: 

Making  the  dreary  desert  bloom, 
Clothing  with  green  the  sod, — 

They  tread  unwearied  Duty's  path, 
Beloved  by  man  and  God ! 


Missionary  Work  in  Africa. 


HPHE  warlike  movements  of  the  British  and 
1  French  troops  in  the  Soudan  ard  the  Chinese 
territories  have  of  late  drawn  much  public  atten- 
tion through  the  daily  press ;  .but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  brief  notices  of  fierce  massacres 
of  Chribtuns  and  Christian  missionaries  by  the 
pagan  natives,  we  have  received  very  little  intelli- 
gence of  religious  matters  in  those  countries.  Ton- 
quin,  for  which  the  French  are  now  contending, 
is  well  known  to  have  been  drenched  during  half 
a  century  with  the  blood  of  Christian  missionaries, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Frenchmen.  Only  two 
years  ago,  during  the  insurrection  of  Arabi  Pasha, 
the  fanatical  Mohammedans  slaughtered  thousands 
of  Christians ;  in  the  city  of  Tantah,  as  fanatical 
as  it  is  notorious,  120  Christians  suffered  death 
within  a  few  hours  One  unfortunate  victim,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Father  Merlini,  the  resident 
missionary  (now  in  this  country,  soliciting  alms 
for  the  mission),  having  made  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  during  his  torments,  was  thus  accosted  by  a 
Mohammedan  zealot :  "Christian,  son  of  a  dog, 
you  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  but  you  will  never 
make  it  again,"  at  the  same  time  chopping  off 
both  of  the  victim's  hands.  The  body  of  the 
martyr  was  then  dragged  through  the  streets,  and 
in  contempt  for  his  faith  thrown  into  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Jews.  At  a  distance  from  this  mission,  in 
the  interior  of  Soudan,  the  rebellion  of  El  Mahdi 
was  followed  by  the  death  of  many  missionaries. 
Four  priests  and  three  Sisters,  who  refused  to 
apostatize  and  become  Mohammedans,  are  now 
suffering  a  frightful  captivity. 

Such  is  the  life  of  the  Catholic  missionary  in 
those  Eastern  countries, — a  life  of  privation,  of 
perils,  often  of  martyrdom.  But  these  labors  and 
this  blood  are  not  fruitless.  Now,  as  in  the  primitive 
ag-'s,  is  verified  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Eusebius 
that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  Chris- 
tianity,— a  seed  that  multiplies  a  hundredfold. 
The  devoted  African  missionary  Father  Merlini  in- 
forms us  that  he  and  his  brother  missionaries  on  the 
Dark  Continent  have  now  over  20,000  converts  to 
look  after.  Well  may  the  evil  one  rage  and  incite 


persecutions  at  the  sight  of  so  many  conversions, 
and,  furthermore,  the  fear  for  the  many  others  that 
may  be  made  among  the  20,000,000  and  more  of 
poor  negroes  who  still  live  in  the  darkness  of  pagan 
error,  practising  the  frightful  baibarities  of  fetich- 
ism. 

In  that  country  the  natives  are  frequently  hunted 
like  wild  animals,  to  be  sold  in  the  public  mar- 
kets ;  villages  are  surrounded  by  troops  of  slave- 
traders,  and  burnt;  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  in- 
fantile are  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  the  robust 
chained  and  dragged  to  the  markets,  chiefly  lo- 
cated along  the  left  bank  of  the  White  Nile.  It 
is  computed  that  the  slave-traders  take  every  year,, 
in  this  way,  a  million  human  beings  from  their 
native  country,  and  that  about  eight  hundred 
thousand  of  these  poor  creatures  die  on  the  road, 
from  exhaustion  and  ill-treatment. 

Christianity  alone  can  redeem  those  poor  tribes 
from  their  degradation,  and  the  few  missionaries 
that  obtain  a  precarious  existence  among  them, 
harassed  by  poverty,  by  epidemics,  and  at  times 
by  persecution,  have  already  done  wonders.  Mgr. 
de  Bresillac  organized  in  France  the  Society  of 
the  African  Missions,  and  in  1856  received  from 
Pope  Pius  IX  authority  to  establish  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  his  priests.  In  1858  three 
missionaries  were  sent  out  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
in  1859  Mgr.  de  Bresillac  set  out  in  person,  with 
five  others,  to  extend  the  work  of  the  apostolate. 
Reaching  Africa  while  it  was  devastated  by  an  epi- 
demic, the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  vain  attempted 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  missionaries  and 
Mgr.  de  Bresillac  found  that  three  of  those  who 
had  gone  out  the  year  before  had  already  fallen 
victims  to  the  pests  of  that  deadly  climate.  Within 
three  weeks  the  heroic  missionary  leader  himself, 
with  his  five  associates,  fell  victims  to  the  pest. 

The  Rev.  Father  Planque  continued  the  work  of 
organizing  new  recruits,  and  at  present  upward 
of  one  hundred  missionaries  are  laboring  in  Africa, 
as  many  more  having  succumbed  to  the  deadly 
climate.  There  are  five  flourishing  schools,  three 
for  males,  two  for  females, — the  latter  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  the  African  Missions,  who 
also  attend  several  hospitals.  The  missionaries 
have  successfully  introduced  agriculture  and  vari- 
ous trades  among  the  natives.  The  Fathers  them- 
selves are  the  corporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  phy- 
sicians of  this  barbaric  country,  and  are  held  in 
high  repute  for  their  skill  in  medicine. 

Among  the  pagans,  human  sacrifice  is  common, 
— now  more  so  than  ever,  Grery,  the  King  of  Dah- 
omey, being  under  the  influence  of  the  native 
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fetich  priests,  and  allowing  a  free  rein  to  brutal 
rites  and  barbarity  of  every  kind.  His  prisoners 
are  sold  into  slaytry,  or  fattened  and  delivered 
over  to  the  butchers,  who  openly  sell  human  flesh 
in  their  shops.  A  portion  is  reserved  for  the 
fetich  sacrifices  in  August  and  September. 

Among  such  a  people,  and  under  such  a  ruler, 
it  may  rtadily  be  surmised  lhat  the  missions]  ies 
have  had  a  hard  time;  but,  nothing  daunted,  they 
heroically  continue  their  work  of  evangelization. 

We  hope  Father  Merlini  and  his  socius  will  be 
generous' y  aided  with  alms  during  their  stay  in  this 
country,  for  the  ex'ension  of  missionary  work  on 
what  is  truthfully  called  the  -'Dark  Continent." 


Letter  from  Paris. 


NEW- YEAR  GREETINGS;  ILL  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
LITTLE  SISTERS  OK  THE  POOR — MADAME  HI-GUES; 
CARE  OF  THE  BLIND  -  AN  UNNATURAL  FOSTER- 
MOTHER;  A  SAI>  CHRISIMAS;  BITTKR  FRUIT 
OF  GOVERNMENT  SOWING;  THE  CHINESE  WAR; 
Etc.,  ETC. 

PARIS,  December  31,  1884. 

DEAR  "AvE  MARIA":— The  last  day  of  the 
old  year  must  bring  you  my  good  wishes. 
They  represent  a  great  many  other  very  hearty 
ones  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  ;  for  the  blue  flag 
of  Our  Lady  is  a  harbinger  of  good  news  to  many 
Catholic  homes.  May  that  bright  little  flag  flutter 
away  bravely  through  all  the  winds  that  blow  dur- 
ing these  stormy  times;  and  may  the  cheerfulness 
it  brings  to  many  a  dull  fireside  be  repaid  in  sun- 
shine to  its  reverend  Editor  and  all  his  co- laborers 
at  Notre  Dame ! 

The  year  1885  does  not  open  a  brighter  pros- 
pect to  us  here  in  France.  We  are  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  You  prosperous,  peaceful  folk,  in 
your  happy  land,  may  have  fancied  that  we  had 
already  reached  the  worst  long  ago ;  but  you  mis- 
take :  we  have  still  a  good  way  to  go  on  the  down- 
ward pa?h. 

During  the  cholera  here,  about  twenty  old  men 
and  women  died  in  the  house  of  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor;  and  the  Municipal  Council  tried  to 
get  up  a  case  against  the  nuns,  to  prove  that  they 
had  let  the  old  people  starve,  while  they  (the 
Sisters)  had  been  feasting  !  This  was  soon  laughed 
to  ridirule  by  the  whole  city,  and  only  made  these 
humble  souls  the  heroines  of  the  day. 

Madame  Clovi*  Hugues,  the  murderess,  who 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house  the  other 
day,  and  fired  on  the  man  who  had  slandered  her, 


riddling  him  with  the  shots,  was  immediately 
lionized  by  her  shrieking  sisterhood,  and  served 
with  bouquets  and  wreaths  of  flowers  by  male 
admirers  and  independent  ferrales.  The  Little 
Sisters  received  no  flowers,  but  they  got  money, 
and  their  poor  people  had  plenty  to  eat.  Perhaps 
the  Government  thought  this  popularity  was  bad 
for  their  sou's,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  send 
them  a  cross ;  so  it  has  been  decreed  that  5  per 
cent,  shall  be  levied  on  all  aims  given  to  or  col- 
lected by  the  Si>ters.  The  digust  caused  by  this 
cruel  and  contemptible  measure  is  loudly  ex- 
pressed by  all  parties  ;  but  the  Ministers  are  not 
so  thin-skinned  as  to  be  affected  by  it. 

The  superioress  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
went  yesterday  to  an  influential  patron,  in  great 
distress  at  the  threat  which  had  just  reached  her 
of  the  Sibters  being  turned  out  of  their  home,  and 
seculars  put  in  their  places.  T  htse  devoted  iclig- 
ious  have  had  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep  up  the 
Asylum,  and  have  woiked  wonders  by  their  skilful 
treatment  of  the  blind,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
victims  of  that  most  grievous  infirmity.  There 
are  few  more  torching  and  interesting  sights  than 
a  fete  day  in  their  house  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer, 
when  the  bisters  hold  high  festival  with  their  blind 
patients,  and  show  off  their  tale  ts  for  singing, 
music,  and  needle  work  of  every  description.  The 
cheerfulness  of  the  blind  generally  is  one  of  the 
mysterious  compensations  of  their  sad  affliction; 
but  in  this  house,  where  miracles  of  charity  are 
wrought  to  help  and  console  them,  they  are  as 
merry  as  children. 

The  other  day,  a  little  tot  of  six  years  old  was 
rescued  from  a  fiend  of  a  stepmother,  who  had 
put  out  its  eyes,  in  order  to  make  a  living  by  the 
compassion  this  spectacle  would  excite  in  the 
charitable !  The  poor  little  creature  was  in  a 
dreadful  p'ight  when  it  was  carried  to  the  Sisters, 
after  being  rescued  from  the  unnatural  mothtr; 
however,  it  soon  brightened  up,  and  was  as  happy 
as  a  kitten,  playing  with  its  blind  companions,  and 
petted  by  the  nuns.  It  is  too  dreadful  to  think  of 
what  the  loss  will  be  to  these  little  ones  if  their 
kind  mothers  are  sent  away,  and  hard  hirelings  put 
in  their  places. 

Christmas  does  not  seem  like  Christmas  this 
year.  Th^re  is  not  as  much  snow  as  would  whiten 
a  robin  redbreast's  t  il  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The 
sky  is  so  low  you  could  almost  touch  it  with  your 
umbrella,  and  so  dark  that  you  can  hardly  see  to 
write  without  a  lamp,  even  at  mid- day  sometimes. 
And  such  crowds  of  beggars  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets,  some  of  whom  have  a  rather  threaten- 
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ing  aspect!  Thousand-;  of  workmen  are  out  of 
employment,  and  they  go  about  begging,  and 
holding  angry  meetings  in  the  wine-shops,  where 
they  "make  politics,"  and  vote  the  annihilation 
of  governments,  and  landlords,  and  property,  and 
all  law.  Tnere  was  a  meeting  a  few  days  ago, 
where  the  assembly  began  to  q  iarrd  over  their 
ow.i  p  )htics,  and,  instead  of  pulling  down  the 
Government,  they  proceeded  to  demolish  each 
other.  Finally,  the  police  had  to  be  called  in,  to 
prevent  every  head  in  the  place  being  smashed. 

The  anti-religious  efforts  of  the  Republic  are 
bearing  fruit  in  many  ways.  The  robberies  in 
churches  have  been  so  frequent  in  the  South  this 
year,  and  attended  with  suoh  horrible  sacrilege-:, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles  forbade  Midnight 
Mass  to  be  said  in  any  of  the  churches  of  his  dio- 
cese. His  Lordship  attributes  a  great  d  >al  of  this 
devilish  spirit  of  hatred  and  sa:rilege  to  the  im- 
p.ous  and  immoral  literature  that  penetrates  into 
the  homes  of  tne  lower  classes.  Tne  d  -vices  which 
this  infernal  propaganda  resorts  to  in  order  to  gain 
access  to  the  nost  illiterate,  prove  well  how  the 
devil  in  pires  and  helps  those  who  do  his  w  >rk. 
The  walls  of  this  great  city  are  covered  with  pict 
ures  illustrating  scenes  in  bad  novels,  so  that  all 
who  run  may  read.  Children  take  in  the  poison 
coming  from  and  going  to  school,  and  whilst  play- 
ing in  the  gutter. 

The  Chinese  war  is  likely  to  be  a  ruinous  ex 
periment  for  France  A  diplomatist,  who  hears 
many  of  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  told  me 
yesterday  that  there  are  really  no  French  troops 
in  China:  "  They  are  all  dead  or  in  hospitals, 
or  on  their  way  home,  invalided  and  wounded." 
It  is  to  get  means  to  send  out  another  army  for  this 
foolish  and  bootless  expedition  that  the  G  >vern- 
ment  is  driven  to  the  pitiable  makeshift  of  robbing 
the  poor  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  disgracing 
the  country  by  its  system  of  pilfering  and  low 
expediency. 

The  terrible  news  from  Spain  is  confirmed :  the 
earthquakes  of  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  destroyed 
whole  villages  and  portions  of  many  towns.  The 
victims  are  over  a  thousand. 

ENFANT  DE  MARIE. 


Do  not  examine  too  minutely  the  actions  of  your 
friends,  nor  the  motives  which  actuated  them  If 
they  have  acted  with  a  want  of  delicacy,  appear 
not  to  understand  it;  or,  what  is  more  simple, 
think  thit  it  was  a  mistake  on  their  part. — Pail- 
lettes d'  Or. 


Regarding-  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 


A  YOUNG  gentleman  of  Boston  asks,  among 
oihcr  things: 

"Ought  a  Catholic  to  insist  on  'blessing  himself,' 
trut  is,  miking  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  at  a  Protestant 
table,  when  he  is  the  only  Catholic  present?  Would 
it  not  look  as  if  he  were  forcing  the  evidence  of  his 
religious  opinion  on  his  associates? 

It  might— yes,  it  probably  would.  And,  if  the 
young  Boston  gentleman's  a-sociates  smiled, 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  stared  or  laughed,  it 
would  be  forcing  evidences  of  their  ill  breeding  on 
him  If  he,  tender  creature,  could  endure  that, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  an  act  on  his  part 
almost  as  na  ural  to  a  Catholic  as  to  walk, —an 
act  which  he  learns  to  perform,  in  fa<;t,  before  he 
walks. 

If  a  Moham-rv^dan  should  at  the  proper  time 
spreid  out  his  praying-cl  >th  in  a  B  >ston  hotel  and 
pe  form  his  mistaken  devotions,  nobody  but  an 
E  iglishman  of  a  certain  cl.iss  would  burst  into 
loud  guffaws.  The  cultured  Bostonian  would  ac- 
cept the  act  as  a  testimony  to  the  spreading  fame 
of  the  Centre  of  C  ilture,  and  respect  the  Turk  for 
the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Tf  the  Catholic  make 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  the  cultured  Bostonian,  who 
jumbles  the  cross  and  the  crescent  together  in  a 
collection  of  brie  d-brac,  will  respect  his  motive, 
or  smile  at  it.  If  he  smiles,  the  Catholic  will  know 
at  once  tha"  he  is  not  a  Brahmin,  but  one  of  those 
outside  barbarians  who  infest  the  classic  city  with- 
out "being  acknowledged  by  her. 

We  have  not  yet  mit  the  Protestant  host  who, 
at  his  dinner-table,  would  introdu:e  an  allusion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  put  a  prayer  for  the  dead 
into  his  "grace."  And  we  do  not  think  our  B  >s- 
ton  young  friend  has  ever  met  one  wh  >,  not  to 
force  the  evidence  of  his  religious  upinio  .s  on  his 
Catholic  guests,  would  not  make  his  "grace"  as 
Christian  as  possible.  This  being  so,  why  should 
our  young  friend  be  so  delicate  about  forcing  his 
"religious  opinion"(?)  on  his  noi-Ctrh  >li<:  as- 
sociates? Wnv  should  he  endeav&r  to  effice  him- 
self, and,  whenever  he  makes  the  Sign  of  the  Cross, 
do  it  wifh  gas  lowered  a1  d  the  shutte  s  closed, 
for  fear  that  somebody  might  see  him?  Would  it 
be  an  awful  thing  to  offend  a  descendant  of  the 
Puritans  by  "b'essing"  oneself  in  his  presence? 
Our  young  friend  d  jes  his  non- Catholic  associates 
injustice.  The  least  manly  of  them  re-pects  moral 
couiage. — N.  Y.  Freeman' s  Journal. 
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Catholic  Notes. 


Arrhbishop  Segh  rs  states  that  Alaska,  formerly 
Russian  America,  is  larger  in  extent  than  all  the 
New  England  Srates  together,  and  contains  60.000 
Indians  as  yet  unconverted  to  the  faith.  In  1879 
the  Bish  >p  built  a  church  and  stationed  a  priest 
at  Wrangel.  a  small  town  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory;  but  later  on  he  was  recalled  to  Van- 
couver Island,  where  his  services  were  indispensa- 
ble ;  so  that  in  this  immense  country,  and  among 
that  multit  ide  of  souls,  there  is  not  now  one  Cath- 
olic priest.  After  th^  Father's  departure,  an  Indian 
woman  was  seen  Sunday  after  Sunday  kneeling 
before  the  closed  door  of  the  church,  beseeching 
O.ir  Lord  to  send  a  priest  to  that  place.  We 
learn  that  Archbishop  Seghers  has  issued  an  appeal 
for  this  and  the  Vancouver  I  land  mission.  Who 
can  refuse  aid,  so  that  the  poor  woman's  prayer 
may  be  heard,  and  the  door  of  the  church  opened 
onre  more? 

Regarding  Vancouver  Island,  Bishop  Seghers 
states  that  it  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length  ;  that 
the  population  consists  partly  of  whites  dwelling 
chiffl/  in  thj  towns  of  Victoria,  Nanaimo,  Esqui- 
malt,  and  the  settlements  of  Saanich,  Cowi<-han 
and  Comox,  and  of  Indian  tribes  numbering  about 
1 1 .000  There  are  but  eleven  priests  in  the  whole 
island,  and  the  absence  of  pecuniary  resources 
places  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  spreading 
the  faith  a  nong  the  inhabitants. 

An  Indian  tribe  numbering  4,000,  which  occu- 
pied the  western  shore  of  the  inland,  was  seated 
in  the  darkness  of  error  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death  until  1874,  when  the  good  Bishop,  accom- 
panied by  one  priest,  visited  the  twenty-one  vil- 
lages in  which  the  tribe  lived  In  the  course  of  a 
year  they  succeeded  in  teaching  these  Indians  all 
the  Catholic  prayers  in  their  own  language,  and 
biptizid  960  of  their  children  under  seven  years 
of  age.  There,  where  before  Bishop  Seghers'  visit 
no  priesf  had  ever  set  foot,  are  now  three  churches 
and  four  priests. 

The  Holy  Father's  Christmas  gifts  to  the  poor 
of  R  >me  this  year  consisted,  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  furnished  beds  for  destitute  families,  and  of 
12,000  lire  distributed  by  his  private  almoner. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  it  is  as  true  as  it 
is  trite,  that  every  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  founded  in  reason  and  corresponds  with  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  This  is  well  illustrated 


by  a  remark  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  in  re- 
gard to  purgatory.  Boswell  asked  him,  one  day, 
what  he  thought  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory ''Why,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  serious  objection  to  the  doctrine 
of  purgatorv.  If  I  understand  it,  Catholics  s-imply 
believe  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  neither 
so  good  as  to  deserve  to  go  straight  to  heaven, 
nor  so  bad  as  to  deserve  to  go  straight  to  h  11; 
therefore,  the  mercy  of  God  has  provided  a  middle 
place,  in  which  the  moderately  good  may  be  puri- 
fied and  made  meet  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
beatific  vision  of  God.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
anything  very  unreasonable  in  that." 


Mgr.  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Western  Tche-ly, 
China,  writing  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Director  of  the 
Holy  Childhood,  s<iys: 

"Our  baptisms  this  year  (1884)  have  numbered 
24,000.  Shall  we  not  have  in  future  a  beautiful  har- 
vest here  ?  Everywhere,  in  all  the  villages.  Catholic 
women, — widows  and  virgins  more  especially, — are 
zealously  occupied  in  baptizing  all  children  who  are 
dangerously  ill.  One  of  them,  every  year,  baptize 
about  a  thousand.  Wheresoever  she  goes,  if  there  is 
in  the  neighborhood  any  infant  at  the  point  of  death, 
she  is  certain  to  discover  it ;  she  is  said  to  be  one  of 
those  clever  hunters  who  scent  the  game.  She  has 
wonderful  tact  in  making  herself  agreeable  to  the 
pagans,  and  she  makes  her  way  by  a  sort  of  audacity 
and  a  style  of  conversation  which  gains  their  confi- 
dence. 

"  One  day  she  was  desired  to  go  to  see  a  dying  child  ; 
at  the  same  time  a  torrent  of  rain  was  coming  down  ; 
the  roads  were  inundated,  and  had  become  rivulets. 
What  should  she  do  ?  how  should  she  pass  along  the 
roads  filled  with  water  and  mud,  with  such  feet  as  the 
Chinese  women  have,  like  stilts?  'This  soul  must  be 
saved,'  she  said;  'the  child  will  die.'  Provided  with 
an  umbrella,  she  set  out ;  how  she  arrived  at  the  house 
I  do  not  know  She  must  have  been  invisibly  sup- 
ported by  the  angel  of  the  dying  child  ;  she  arrived  in 
time  tobaphzt;  it  She  had  then  to  return  to  the  Orphan- 
age ;  happily,  she  found  a  Catholic  family  near,  who 
invited  her  to  pass  the  ni^ht  with  them  ;  she  accepted, 
not  having  the  same  reason  to  expose  herself  to  be 
rolled  in  the  mud  The  next  day  the  bell  rang  for 
Miss;  she  wished  to  go  to  Mass.  Her  friends  tiied 
t  >  stop  her  :  the  ground  being  mud.  she  would  not  be 
able  to  go.  Notwithstanding  all  thtir  representations, 
she  left.  Not  tar  from  the  church  she  met  n  woman 
who  was  carrying  her  dying  child  to  the  nearest  pa- 
god  i  to  offer  it  to  the  spirit,  and  pray  him  to  cure  it. 
She  spoke  to  this  woman,  talked  to  her  of  all  sorts  of 
maladies  At  length  she  took  in  her  hand  some  water 
from  a  wheel  rut.  biptized  the  child,  and  then  let  the 
rentier  go  away  with  it  to  the  pagoda.  'The  demon 
will  be  much  surprised,'  she  said;  'it  is  a  little  angel 
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who  is  going  to  confound  him  and  put  him  in  a  rage : 
so  much  the  better ! '  Every  day  numbers  of  mothers 
besiege  her  poor  dwelling,  and  leave  her  no  time  to 
rest;  in  the  night,  infirm  as  she  is,  she  always  anses 
to  baptize  those  who  are  brought  to  her  :  she  is  afraid 
to  lose  a  good  opportunity.  She  has  trained  several 
disciples,  who  follow  her  example ;  they  have  baptized' 
one  two  hundred,  another  three  hundred  children 
each  year.  We  have  also  a  number  of  widows  and 
virgins  who  are  equally  devoted  to  this  work  ;  it  is  in 
this  way  that  our  number  is  so  great.  The  men  also 
baptize,  or  I  should  rather  say,  everyone  baptizes  when 
the  opportunity  occurs;  the  missionaries  took  care  to 
instruct  all  the  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  mission, 
and  to  make  them  repeat  the  formula  and  the  cere- 
monies necessary  for  Baptism. 

"The  pagans  have  no  serious  idea  of  religion,  no 
hope  of  a  future  life;  their  inclinations  alone  are  their 
guide,  and  mike  them  pitiless  and  cruel.  Theirchildren 
are,  in  their  eyes,  only  little  animals  If  they  bring  up 
children,  it  is  from  a  natural  instinct,  and  on  account 
of  the  benefit  which  they  expect  to  derive  from  them. 
They  preserve  the  boys  as  treasures,  because  they  will 
be  the  support  of  their  old  age.  Of  the  girls,  they 
bring  up  only  those  in  each  family  who  are  chosen 
from  caprice  or  superstitious  indications ;  they  are 
useless  creatures.  From  these  statements  you  will 
understand  the  contempt  which  the  pagans  have  for 
these  poor  children,  and  how  readily  they  desert  them 
or  put  them  to  death." 


There  is  a  story  of  Louis  XIV  beginning  an 
amusing  narrative,  and  ending  it  in  an  abrupt  and 
tame  manner.  After  one  of  the  courtiers  had  left 
the  circle,  the  King  remarked  that  it  had  just  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  point  of  the  story  was  a 
reflection  upon  one  of  the  nobleman's  ancestors, 
and  that  he  preferred  to  suppress  a  good  jest  rather 
than  risk  wounding  the  feelings  of  an  estimable 
man.  This  charitable  kind  of  suppression  is  only 
too  rare.  The  rabbins  say  that  the  angels  in  heaven 
bow  before  the  man  who  can  repress  a  witty  but 
unkind  retort. 

The  most  exacting  of  readers  could  not  expect 
us  to  remember  every  poem  that  passes  under  our 
eyes ;  however,  it  is  a  little  embarrassing  to  have  to 
acknowledge  that  the  poem  "  Maria  Immaculata," 
published  in  No.  2  of  our  present  volume,  and  of 
which  we  queried  the  authorship,  was  written  by 
Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  and  is  included  in  her 
volume  "Crowned  with  Stars,"  which,  of  all  her 
books,  ought  to  be  most  familiar  to  us.  We  should 
have  remembered  that  few  besides  our  gifted  con- 
tributor could  write  such  tender  lines.  We  did 
think  of  her,  in  fact ;  but  as  the  poem  came  to  us 
from  across  the  ocean,  with  a  changed  title,  we 
failed  to  recognize  it.  We  thank  our  facetious 


frierd  in  L for  his  pleasant  note,  and  will 

only  reply  that  even  Homer  nodded  betimes. 


Cardinal  Lavigerie  has  occupied  himself  with 
all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  and  archaeology 
of  Africa.  In  obedience  to  a  request  of  the  great 
archaeologist  De  Rossi,  he  excavated  many  early 
Christian  tombs,  and  thereby  threw  much  light  on 
the  uses  to  which  these  were  turned  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  when  the 
tombs  served  as  places  of  worship.  The  Cardinal 
called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres  and  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  to  the  necessity  of  creating  a  mission 
and  a  museum  at  Carthage.  He  also  purchased 
what  remained  of  the  ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
of  the  Circus,  Theatre,  and  Temple,  and  of  the 
ancient  Christian  cemeteries  or  catacombs.  His 
funds  failed,  and  in  a  letter  written  at  that  period 
he  humorously  described  himself  as  Doctor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Literature  of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law  and  <  >f  Theology,  but,  alas !  not  doctor 
of  finances.  The.  French  In^itute  was  desirous  of 
enrolling  Cardinal  Lavigerie  amongst  its  members, 
but  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  he  refuses  this  honor 
for  two  reasons:  first,  the  want  of  fitness,  and 
second,  because  he  is  a  missionary,  and  other  titles 
are  only  available  on  that  account.  "To  make 
a  breach  in  barbarism,"  he  writes,  ''I  have  sur- 
rounded myself  with  a  legion  of  apostles  In  the 
struggle  entered  upon  in  the  interior  of  our  Africa, 
eleven  of  them  have  already  shed  their  blood ; 
others  have  succumbed  to  fa'igue  and  illness. 
What  should  be  said  of  me  if,  whilst  mine  sought 
only  the  palms  of  martyrdom,  I  were  seen  solicit- 
ing the  palms  of  the  Institute?  Such  a  contrast 
is  condemned  even  at  its  very  utterance." — Paris 
Correspondence,  Pilot. 

Death  has  been  busy  with  priests  since  the  year 
began,  and  it  is  sad  to  note  the  youth  of  many  of 
his  victims.  This  week  we  have  to  chronicle  the 
demise  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  McNulty,  of  River- 
head,  L.  I.,  aged  twenty  eight;  and  of  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Egan,  assistant-rector  of  St  Malachi's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  aged  thirty-one.  The  death 
has  also  occurred  of  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Brandts, 
Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Covington,  and 
of  the  Rev.  John  Kelley,  of  Globe  Village,  Mass. 
The  Monitor,  of  San  Francisco,  announces  the 
decease  of  the  Rev.  Father  Delaney,  C.  M.,  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  R.  I.  P. 
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In  illustration  of  what  he  termed  "the  beauty 
of  the  spectral  phenomena  in  which  Catholicism 
delights,"  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  Oxford  lecture  on 
•"  Protestantism :  The  Pleasures  of  Truth,"  told 
the  story  of  "  the  servant  of  God  and  St.  Michael 
— Domenico  Michiel,  the  Nelson  of  Venice,  who 
brought  back  in  1126  from  his  wars  against  the 
Saracens  the  famous  pillars  of  the  Piazzetta." 
Besides  these,  he  brought  the  dead  bodies  of  St. 
Donato  and  St.  -sidore;  for  the  Venice  of  his  day 
-was  intensely  covetous  not  only  of  money  (though 
•she  loved  that  too),  of  kingdom,  and  of  pillars 
of  marble  and  granite,  but  "also  and  quite  prin- 
cipally of  the  relics  of  good  people,  of  their  dust 
to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes."  He  himself  lies  biried 
behind  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio  Mag- 
giore,  and  on  his  tomb  there  was  this  inscription 
written,  "  Whoever  thou  art  that  comest  to  be- 
hold this  tomb  of  his,  bow  thyself  down  before 
God  because  of  him."  That  (-.aid  Mr.  Ruskin) 
is  the  feeling  of  all  "old  Catholics"  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  shrine  ;  they  worship  not  the  hero  or 
the  saint,  but  "God  because  of  him. " 


The  Catholic  Herald,  a  propos  of  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  Dr.  Cahill  from  Holyrood  Cem- 
etery, Boston,  to  Glasnevin,  Ireland,  publishes  a 
noteworthy  letter  on  Cavour,  which  will  be  new 
reading  to  the  Catholic  public  of  our  day.  It  was 
written  at  the  time  of  the  arch-conspirator's  death, 
in  1 86 1.  Cavour,  the  tool  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  Italy,  the  toady  and  evil  genius  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, the  enemy  of  the  Church  and  all  that  is 
sacred,  is  shown  here  in  a  most  unenviable  light ; 
and  in  his  person,  as  described  by  Dr.  Cahill,  the 
so  called  "Liberal"  Catholics  of  our  own  time 
can  see  themselves  as  they  really  are,  uncloaked 
and  unmasked.  The  nice  young  Count  in  outward 
seeming  is  shown  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — 
.a  photograph  of  the  bad  Catholic,  viz.,  an  infidel 
in  belief,  a  Judas  in  practice,  a  liar  in  profession, 
a  deceiver  in  external  form,  a  sycophant,  and,  like 
other  bad  Italian  Catholics,  a  cutthroat  in  internal 
feeling.  Too  afraid  of  public  reproach  to  become  an 
openly  avowed  apostate,  yet  ashamed  of  his  creed 
in  Protestant  society,  Cavour's  religion  was  all 
hypocrisy ;  he  had  a  smile  ever  on  his  face  for  Lu- 
ther, and  like  an  assassin  he  had  his  secret  dagger 
always  ready  for  the  Pope  and  his  Catholic  country. 
He  silenced  or  gagged  or  heavily  fined  the  Catholic 
Sardinian  press ;  he  persecuted  or  degraded  the 
•clergy  who  opposed  his  \vill ;  he  established  a  press 
-without  truth,  principle,  or  religion  ;  he  banished 
1,500  Jesuits,  and  made  barracks  of  their  halls, 


schools,  and  churches ;  he  imprisoned  or  exiled 
the  bishops  who  openly  reproved  his  conduct;  he 
seized  the  Church  lands ;  he  robbed  the  vested 
funds  of  ancient  legalized  institutions;  he  an- 
nulled at  pleasure  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ; 
he  took  possession,  without  pretext  or  pretence, 
except  as  a  public  robber,  of  the  Papal  territory, 
and  plundered  the  Holy  Father ;  he  shot  down — 
murdered — the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  Pope's  army; 
he  committed,  in  fine,  all  the  crimes  against 
God  and  man,  charged  against  the  worst  of  mis- 
creants whose  deeds  blacken  the  pages  of  history. 
As  a  result,  and  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  infidel 
course,  after  being  excommunicated  by  the  out- 
raged Vicar  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  he  was 
stricken  down  in  his  prime,  with  only  a  death  bed 
repentance  between  him  and  the  anger  of  an  of- 
fended God,  leaving  behind  him,  as  the  result  of 
fourteen  years  of  active  crime  and  villainy,  a  state 
of  affairs  that  can  not  be  rectified  in  a  century. 
Such  was  Cavour,  the  lauded  pet  of  liberalism, 
whose  career  was  scarcely,  if  in  anything,  less  mis- 
chievous and  infamous  than  was  that  of  Pombal 
in  Portugal.  Well  did  Thiers  liken  Papal  Rome 
to  a  certain  kind  of  food  that  brought  death  to  all 
who  had  partaken  of  it.  Pombal  and  Cavour 
were  stricken  down  in  the  mid&t  of  their  pride 
and  spoliations;  Victor  Emmanuel  died  miser- 
ably; and  Humbert,  the  successor  of  the  robber- 
king  in  Rome,  is  ill  at  ease,  as  every  one  knows. 
Verily,  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  even 
in  this  life,  albeit  there  is  not  always  the  pen  of 
a  Dr.  Cahill  to  make  his  misery  apparent  to  the 
public  and  to  posterity. 

On  the  subject  of  freedom  of  worship  in  public 
institutions,  treated  of  at  some  length  in  last 
week's  "AvE  MARIA,"  the  Emerald  Vindicator, 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  remarks: 

"  The  Catholic  inmates  of  all  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions located  in  this  County  are  accorded  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  their  Protestant  brethren,  and  are 
free  to  receive  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion, 
except  those  in  the  Pittsburg  Workhouse  and  the 
Home  for  the  Indigent  Poor  of  this  city.  Will  super- 
intendents Warner  and  McCarthy  give  this  matter 
their  attention,  and  see  that  they  are  as  humane  and 
liberal  as  warden  Wright,  of  the  Western  Penitentiary, 
and  superintendents  Quay,  of  the  Reform  School  at 
Morganza,  and  Richmond,  of  the  Allegheny  City 
Poor- House?  As  Catholics,  we  demand  that  none  of 
the  unfortunates  in  county,  city,  or  State  institutions, 
to  the  support  of  which  we  cheerfully  contribute  our 
full  share  of  the  taxes,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  con- 
solations  of  their  religion,  or  the  blessings  of  their 
Church.  A  fair-minded,  intelligent  public  sentiment 
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will  approve  of  our  action,  and  endorse  the  justice  of 
our  claim." 

We  commend  the  Vindicator  s  example  to  all 
the  Catholic  editors  of  the  United  States  who  find 
a  similar  grievance  existing  in  their  part  of  the 
country. 

Although  Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas  is  not 
generally  celebrated  in  Ireland,  except  in  religious 
houses,  we  learn  from  the  Dublin  correspondence 
of  the  Weekly  Register  that  this  year  the  people 
enjoyed  the  consolation  and  blessing  of  a  midnight 
celebration  of  the  Nativity  in  the  Cathedrals  at 
Queenstown  and  Killarney,  the  bishops  of  the 
dio-eses  officiating.  "In  the  latter  place  espec- 
ially," says  the  writer,  "all  the  accessories  on- 
this  great  occasion  were  particularly  striking  and 
picturesque.  From  their  homes,  nestling  about 
the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lakes,  the  poor  people 
turned  out,  some  of  them  to  walk  great  distances 
before  the  Cathedral  could  be  reached  at  the  mid- 
night hour, — the  women  in  their  blue  cloth  cloaks 
and  hoods,  the  men  in  decent  Sunday  garb,  the 
younger  wearing  the  low-crowned  American  hat, 
so  different  from  the  caubeen  of  other  days.  There 
is  plenty  of  mirth  on  the  road  amongst  the  younger 
pilgrims  The  elders,  however,  walk  soberly  along, 
many  telling  their  beads  as  they  go,  and  seeing 
the  Scar  of  Bethlehem  in  every  quivering  diam  >nd 
that  throbs  above  the  mountain  of  the  Eigle's 
Rest,  or  fl  >ats  on  the  wave  that  washes  by  R  >ss's 
Castle.  Now  the  great  bill  tolls  over  hill  and  lake 
'  from  Denis'  green  isle  to  Glena's  wooded  shore ' ; 
and,  with  a  Cead  mille  failthe!  (a  hundred  thou 
sand  welcomes !)  to  the  newborn  Babi  of  Redemp 
tion  on  their  lips  the  congregation  pours  into  the 
lofty  aisles  of  the  lighted  and  decorated  church." 


In  a  letter  to  the  Very  Rev  Canon  Scott,  who 
has  been  charged  wit  h  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
in  Cambridge,  Cardinal  Manning  writes: 

"  I  ever  have  been  and  I  am  indeed  maturely  con- 
vinced, for  many  reasons,  that  our  Catholic  youth 
ought  to  be  trained  and  formed  to  the  last  day  of  their 
education  in  the  unity  of  the  Faith,  and  in  the  intel- 
lectual traditions  of  the  Church,  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  Faith  No  Catholic  youth,  in  my  belief,  can 
frequent  non-Catholic  universities  without  bath  danger 
and  detriment  to  himself  and  an  ill  example  to  the 
f  tithful.  But  thts  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  ques- 
tion of  founding  a  Catholic  church  at  Cambridge, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  Catholic  residents  in  or 
about  Cambridge;  and  such  a  church  ought,  in  all  its 
conditions — m  iterial,  spiritual,  and  intellectual — to  be 
of  as  high  an  order  of  excellence  as  can  be  attained. 
Let  me,  therefore,  with  equal  earnestness,  discourage 


the  former  dangerous  inclination  of  certain  Catholic 
parents,  and  encourage  the  latter  excellent  work 
which  you  have  in  hand." 


The  Pall- Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  Michael 
Davitt's  "  Leaves  from  a  Prison  Diary  "  will  bring 
the  author  "closer  to  the  great  British  public  than 
any  amount  of  political  talking  or  writing  could 
ever  have  done1' ;  and  adds,  '-it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  the  good  uses  which,  as  a  rule,  he  makes  of 
his  opportunity.  These  'Leaves  from  a  Prison 
Diary'  may  surely  claim  to  be  almost  unique  of 
their  kind  ;  for  while  Mr.  Davitt  is  describing  with 
minuteness  all  the  artifices  of  criminals,  with  the 
character  of  their  prison  conversation  and  con- 
duct, and  the  mainsprings  of  their  action,  the 
reader  has  the  relief  of  feeling  that  the  writer  is 
free  from  the  fatal  taint  which  usually  compels  us 
to  regard  this  class  of  literature  as  a  species  of 
plague-page, — that  he  stands  apart  from  the  igno- 
ble crew  which  a  hard  fate  gave  him  for  his  daily 
associates  in  prison." 

The  book  was  written  during  Davitt's  confine- 
ment in  Portland. 

For  the  Japanese  Missions :  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mrs.  Ellen  Gallagher,  $100;  A  Reader  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA,"  £i;  A  Friend,  $2;  Honora  T. 
Linehan,  $5  ;  A  Friend,  50  cts.  Another  friend 
has  sent  $2  for  the  parish  church  of  Clifden. 
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WlLLIBRORD,  DER  HEILIGE  GL UJBENSBOTE,  ApOS- 
tel  Frieslands,  und  Luxemburgs  und  Gi tinder  der 
Abtei  E;hternach.  Dargestelk  von  A.  H.  Reuland. 
Herausgegeben  von  Ns.  Conner,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
1884. 

This  pamphlet,  printed  at  the  office  of  the  Lux- 
emburger  Gazette.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  offered  as  a 
premium  to  its  subscribers,  contains  an  entertain- 
ing sketch  of  the  missionary  life  of  St.  Willibrord, 
the  Apostle  of  Luxemburg,  and  founder  of  the 
Abbey  of  Echterna  h,  the  place  of  the  famous  pil- 
grimage. He  is  one  of  the  great  men  whom  the 
Island  of  Saints  sent  forth  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  bring  the  light  of  faith  to  those 
nations  of  Europe  that  were  as  yet  living  in  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  and  whose  hostile  relations 
with  Rome  seemed  to  be  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  their  Christianization. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  a  more 
touching  manifestation  of  Catholic  faith  and  fer- 
vor can  not  be  witnessed  anywhere  in  the  world 
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than  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  St. 
Wtllibrord  at  Echternach,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg  It  takes  place  on  Pentecost  Tues- 
day, and  is  called  "Tne  Dancing  Procession," 
— dancing  and  similar  movements  of  the  body 
being  its  cha-acteristic  feature.  Among  the  many 
explanations  assigned  of  its  remote  origin,  the 
most  plausible  to  us  seems  to  be  the  fulfilment  of 
vows  made  when  the  entire  country  or  private 
individuals  were  afflicted  with  whit  is  commonly 
known  as  "falling-sickness. "  But,  whatever  its 
origin,  its  aim  has  always  been  works  of  penance. 
Non-Catholics,  to  whom  the  practice  appears 
pagan,  and  who  often  attend  the  procession  for 
the  purpose  of  ridiculing  it,  are  awed  into  silence 
at  witnessing  the  genuine  piety  of  the  numerous 
pilgrims. 

A  PROTESTANT  CONVERTED  TO  CATHOLICITY  BY 
HER  BIHLEAXD  PRAYER-ROOK;  And  the  Strug- 
gles of  a  Soul  in  Search  of  Truth.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Stephen  Vincent  Ryan.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. :  The  Buffalo  Catholic  Publication  Company 
Paper,  225  pages,  12 mo.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  publishers  of  Father  Lambert's  "  Notes  on 
Ingersoll"  here  offer  the  American  public,  for  the 
first  time,  a  reprint  of  a  valuable  book  bearing  the 
Imprimatur  tf.  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Cullen,  with 
a  preface  by  the  able  and  eloquent  champion  of 
the  Catholic  Faith,  Bishop  Mermillod, — a  fact 
which  of  itself,  as  Bishop  Ryan  says,  should  be 
enough  to  give  the  volume  the  stamp  of  extraor- 
dinary merit,  and  secure  for  it  a  most  favorable 
reception  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Although  treating  of  serious  subjects,  this  little 
book  will  not  be  found  uninteresting  by  the  most 
frivolous  reader  that  may  happen  to  take  it  up 
The  earlier  editions  obtained  such  wide  popularity, 
and  moreover  proved  such  a  light  and  blessing 
to  souls  in  search  of  truth,  that  the  author,  Mrs. 
Frances  Maria  Pittar,  finally  yielded  to  advice  and 
prefixed  to  it  a  charming  narration  of  the  earlier 
events  of  her  life,  by  way  of  introduction.  This 
introduction  takes  up  seventy-four  pages  of  the 
book,  and  is  not  by  any  means  the  least  attractive 
portion  of  it.  We  bespeak  for  this  little  volume 
a  very  large  sale.  . 

AILEY  MOORE  :  A  Tale  of  the  Times.  By  Richard 
Baptist  O'Brien.  D.  D.  F.  Pustet  &  Co  ,— New  York, 
50  and  52  Barclay  St.;  Cincinnati,  204  Vine  St. 
257  pages,  I2tno,  cloth,  $i. 

This  is  an  old  story,  simply  told  ;  but  with  all 
its  simplicity  it  is  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  pen  of  a  learned  professor — a  classical  work, 


— and  has  long  been  a  great  favorite.  Besides  its 
populariry  at  home,  several  editions  were  rapidly 
dispos  -d  of  in  America ;  and  French,  German, 
and  Italian  translations  were  made  and  circulated 
aim  >st  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  volume. 
Even  the  illustrious  Dr.  Brownson,  always  intoler- 
ant of  literary  mediocrity,  paid  "  Ailey  Moore" 
a  very  high  compliment  in  his  Review. 

The  author  informs  us  in  the  Preface  to  the 
third  edition  that  it  was  written  piecemeal  for  a 
weekly  magazine,  and  with  no  intention  of  form- 
ing the  bhapters  into  a  book  ;  but,  fortunately  for 
readers  of  to  day,  popularity  in  the  magazine  form 
forced  its  republication  in  one  more  durable  and 
accessible. 

The  book  is  now  issued  by  Messrs.  Pustet  &  Co. 
in  a  style  of  printing  and  binding  that  at  once 
suggests  its  suitability  as  a  school  premium,  as 
w  11  as  tor  the  lending  and  family  library.  A  more 
entertaining  book  could  hardly  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  person. 

HINTS  ON  LETTER- WRITING.  For  the  Use  of 
Academies  and  f  jr  Self  Instruction.  Adapted  from 
the  French  of  the  Author  of  "Golden  Sands,"  by 
Miss  E'la  McVIahon.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis:  Benziger  Brothers.  1885.  Flexible  clo.h, 
20 1  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 

This  is  not  merely  a  manual  of  '-'cut-and-dried" 
matter  on  letter- writing,  such  as  one  is  accustomed 
to  meet  with  in  book  catalogues.  It  is  something 
more,  and  far  better,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  clearly 
expr  ssrd  general  rules  for  composing  correctly 
and  writing  gracefully  that  are  of  easy  application 
to  every  variety  of  epistolary  style.  We  have  here 
the  key,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  within  a  brief 
compass,  in  writing,  to  the  indefinable  charm  of 
the  great  masters  of  epistolary  writing. — a  charm 
that  has  often  been  considered  more  of  a  natural 
gift  than  an  art. 

LESSONS  IN  EVGLTSH:  ELEMENTARY  COUPSE. 
Bv  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Pupil's 
Edition, — 189  pages. 

The  same,  Teacher's  Edition, —  222  pages.  To- 
ronto :  Timms,  Moor  &  Co.,  23  Adelaide  Street  East. 
1884. 

These  two  volumes  are  really  treatises  on  Eng- 
lish grammar,  with  an  abundance  of  exercises  for 
the  pupil,  well  calculated  to  familiarize  him  with 
the  principles  of  grammar  and  composition,  and 
to  help  him  in  mastering  them.  They  are  emi- 
nently practical  throughout,  as  we  might  natu- 
rally expect  from  such  practical  and  experienced 
teachers  as  the  Christian  Brothers. 
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Our  Lady  Help  of  Mariners. 


IOWARDS  the  end  of  the  I2th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  I3th 
century,  a  fisherman  of  Mar- 
seilles  being  overtaken  at  sea 
by  a  tempest,  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
gain the  port,  and  was  in  danger 
shipwreck.  He  was  alone  in  his 
>at,  which  sprang  a  leak ; — the  wind 
was  adverse,  and  his  rudder  was  lost.  He 
now  felt,  with  beating  heart,  that  nothing 
less  than  a  miracle  could  save  him ;  that  he 
must  bid  adieu  to  every  hope  of  again  be- 
holding his  dear  family.  Agitated  by  these 
thoughts,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  rock  (de 
la  Garde),  which  rises  like  a  sentinel  of  granite 
upon  the  mountain  that  overlooks  the  sea, 
port,  and  city  of  Marseilles.  On  the  summit 
of  this  rock  he  fancied  he  saw  an  aerial  figure, 
whose  transparent  form  could  be  traced  in 
the  deep  obscurity  which  at  this  instant  en- 
veloped the  earth  and  sky.  He  also  imag- 
ined that  the  figure  held  out  its  hand  to  him 
in  an  encouraging  manner. 

From  the  instant  that  he  felt  himself  in 
danger  of  perishing,  the  fisherman  had  never 
ceased  to  invoke  the  Star  of  the  Sea,  who  is 
ever  ready  to  aid  poor  mariners  in  their  dis- 
tress. He  therefore  firmly  believed  that  she 
had  come  to  his  assistance.  He  fell  on  his 
knees,  and,  leaving  his  boat  to  her  guidance, 
he  sang  with  all  his  might  the  Ave  Marts 
Stella, — the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  rising 
above  the  roaring  of  the  waves. 

The  boat,  as  if  drawn  by  a  powerful  hand, 
darted  through  the  waters,  and  soon  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  rescued  fisher- 
man sprang  ashore,  and  eagerly  ascended  the 
steep  declivity  of  the  mountain,  till  he  reached 
the  top;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  He 
then  fell  on  his  knees  and  returned  thanks  to 
his  protectress.  On  reaching  his  cottage,  he 
related  his  adventure  to  his  family,  who  had 
been  praying  for  his  safety. 

All  who  heard  the  event  wondered  how  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  reach  the  shore  alive; 


and  no  one  doubted  that  he  owed  his  life  to 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady.  Other  seamen  related  how  they  had 
several  times  seen,  at  the  summit  of  Mount  la 
Garde, a  most  beautiful  apparition,  which  they 
could  scarcely  describe ;  but  on  its  appearance, 
the  tempests  calmed,  and  they  were  delivered 
from  danger.  They  could  not  give  any  other 
interpretation  to  these  events  than  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  had  chosen  this  rock  as  the 
spot  whence  she  loved  to  come  to  the  help 
of  distressed  mariners.  A  chaptl  was  there- 
fore erected  on  the  summit,  and  was  enriched 
with  a  statue  of  Our  Lady,  which  was  called 
"  Help  of  Mariners."  This  was  in  the  year  of 
grace  1218. 

Since  that  time,  Our  Lady  of  Help  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  special  protec- 
tress of  Marseilles,  and  the  refuge  of  d istressed 
mariners.  No  one  dreams  of  embarking  on  the 
shortest  voyage  without  placing  himself  under 
her  protection;  nor  does  any  one  undertake 
a  long  journey  without  visiting  her  chapel. 

The  numerous  ex  votos  which  adorn  the 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Mariners,  and 
the  rich  plate  and  precious  stones  which  fill 
her  treasury,  are  striking  testimonials  of  bene- 
fits received  through  her  powerful  patronage. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  ship,  long  tossed 
about  by  tempestuous  waves,  was  about  to 
perish,  when  the  sailors,  seeing  that  all  their 
own  efforts  were  useless,  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  and  fervently  implored  the  aid 
of  Our  Lady  of  Help,  their  only  hope.  The 
passengers  imitated  them,  and  even  the  steers- 
man left  the  wheel.  At  the  moment  that 
every  eye  was  turned  upward,  a  most  won- 
derful spectacle  or  vision  presented  itself  to 
the  view.  They  all  saw,  dimly,  a  figure  at  the 
wheel,  which  seized  it  and  directed  the  ves- 
sel's course.  All  remained  kneeling,  while 
they  felt  that  the  ship,  by  a  miraculous  power, 
was  gliding  through  the  .waves  at  an  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  rate.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
vessel  triumphantly  entered  the  port,  and  the 
passengers  and  crew  disembarked  in  safety. 
Following  the  first  impulses  of  their  hearts, 
the  twenty- nine  persons  who  were  on  board 
went  barefooted,  with  their  clothes  still  drip- 
ping with  water,  to  the  chapel  on  the  rock,  to 
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chant  the  Magnificat,  amid  tears  of  gratitude. 

But  it  is  not  sailors  alone  who  experience 
the  powerful  patronage  of  Our  Lady  of  Help. 
In  1832,  when  the  cholera  appeared  at  Mar 
seilles,  and  there  was  not  a  house  in  the  city 
without  its  sick,  the  people  assembled  in  the 
public  squares,  demanding  that  Our  Lady  of 
Help  should  be  carried  in  procession.  So 
the  next  day  the  clersy,  vested  in  the  peni 
tential  robes  of  the  Church,  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison,  all  the  seamen  in  the  port,  and 
all  those  who  were  untouched  by  the  pesti- 
lential breath  of  the  cholera,  ascended  the 
mount,  and,  amid  tears  and  lamentations, 
brought  Our  Blessed  Lady's  image  down  to 
the  city. 

She  was  borne  through  all  the  populous 
.streets.  All  the  sick  saluted  her  from  their 
windows,  or,  if  unable  to  rise,  from  their  beds. 
The  children  offered  her  flowers,  and  sang 
pious  canticles.  The  day  previous  had  scarce 
been  long  enough  to  inter  the  bodies  of  the 
dead, but  on  this  day  not  a  single  funeral  took 
place.  The  cholera  had  fled  btfore  the  Health 
of  the  Sick,  the  Consoler  of  the  Afflicted. 

Such  miracles,  unaccountable  as  they  are 
to  unbelievers,  have  been  vouchsafed  in  every 
age  of  Christianity  to  those  who  devoutly 
honor  and  fervently  invoke  the  all  powerful 
Mother  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 


"'Don't  be  Like  the  Cure  of  Cartarana! 


A  few  miles  from  Bonifacio,  in  Corsica,  in 
a  charming  valley,  there  formerly  stood  the 
far-famed  Convent  of  St.  Julien.  The  main 
walls  of  the  building  and  the  chapel  still 
remain  intact;  but  all  the  rest  is  in  a  state  of 
ruin  and  decay.  With  the  foundation  of  this 
building,  which  is  attributed  to  St  Francis  of 
Assisi,  the  following  beautiful  story  is  con- 
nected: 

In  the  great  zeal  of  Francis  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  it  became  a  chief  object  of 
his  desires  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
Mussulmans,  and  for  this  purpose  he  jour- 
neyed to  Spain,  intending  to  pass  over  into 
Africa.  But  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  obliged 
him  to  return  to  his  own  country.  While  on 


his  homeward  voyage,  the  vessel  in  which 
he  sailed  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm 
and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  the  port  of  Boni- 
facio. 

In  addition  to  the  fever  with  which  he  was 
attacked,  St.  Francis  suffered  also  from  sea- 
sickness, so  that  he  was  greatly  in  need  of 
rest  and  care.  As  the  ship  would  be  detained 
several  days  at  the  port,  the  captain  advised 
the  religious  to  visit  the  Cure  of  Cartarana, 
who  no  doubt  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  village  of  Cartarana  was  but 
a  short  distance  off,  to  the  right  of  where  St. 
Julien  is  at  the  present  day. 

It  was  night  when  the  holy  man  reached 
the  door  of  the  presbytery,  and  all  were  sound 
asleep.  He  rapped  loudly,  and  presently  a 
voice  was  heard: 

"Who's  there?" 

"It  is  I." 

"I  don't  doubt  it;  but  who  z.rz you?" 

"A  poor  traveller,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
sickness,  who  asks  hospitality  of  you  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  at  this  hour  ?  " 

"  I  am  from  Spain." 

"Spain! — the  country  of  rascals!  Who 
knows  but  you  are  one  of  those  pirates  who 
come  during  the  night  to  plunder  our  prop- 
erty? You  would  like  to  serve  me  as  one  of 
my  brothers  at  Vico  was  lately  treated.  See 
here,  my  fine  fellow,  I  have  a  notion  to  sound 
the  tocsin  and  get  all  my  parishioners  after 
you." 

"  I  am  an  Italian  from  the  town  of  Assisi." 

"  Where's  the  proof?  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Francis." 

"  Francis !  That's  a  saint  not  yet  in  the 
calendar.  And  what  in  the  world  were  you 
going  to  do  in  Spain?" 

"Convert  the  infidels." 

"You  are  a  priest,  then?" 

"  I  have  not  that  honor;  but  I  am  a  relig- 
ious." 

"Of  what  order?" 

"Fn'ars  Minor." 

"And  who  are  Friars  Minor?  I  never  heard 
of  such  an  order."  \ 

"Open  the  door;  there's  a  storm  coming, 
and  I  am  very  ill.  Open,  in  the  Name  of 
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God.  You  will  see  from  my  habit  that  I  speak 
the  truth." 

"And  since  when  did  the  habit  make  the 
monk  ?  Besides,  I  am  as  poor^as  Job,  and  I 
have  not  the  semblance  of  a  bed  to  offer  you. 
For  these  reasons  and  for  many  others  I  shall 
not  open  the  door.  But  you  may  turn  down 
there  a  little  to  the  left,  and  you  will  find  a 
grotto,  where  you  will  be  sheltered  from  the 
rain  and  be  well  enough  off.  Good-night!" 
"  Whether  the  Cure  of  Cartarana  was  really 
afraid  or  was  wanting  in  charity  Francis  could 
not  tell ;  but  he  blessed  Providence  and  re- 
tired to  the  grotto.  One  of  the  villagers,  who 
happened  to  be  out  during  the  night,  ob- 
served the  grotto  beautifully  illuminated — a 
bright  star  shining  above  it,  and  angelic 
forms  passing  and  repassing.  Soon  the  whole 
village  was  aroused,  and  the  news  was  quickly 
conveyed  to  the  presbytery. 

The  Cure  was  seized  with  remorse,  and, 
striking  his  breast,  said  to  himself:  "What 
have  you  done,  unfortunate  wretch?  You 
have  refused  hospitality  to  a  saint."  And, 
followed  by  his  parishioners,  he  went  towards 
the  grotto.  But  the  star,  the  light,  and  the 
angels  had  disappeared.  Throwing  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Francis,  he  excused  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  entreated  him  to  return 
to  his  house.  But,  either  because  he  thought 
the  Cure  needed  a  lesson,  or  through  some 
other  motive,  the  Saint  declined  his  offer, 
and,  during  the  three  days  that  followed, 
sustained  himself  with  the  food  brought  him 
by  the  villagers,  and  in  return  cured  the  sick 
and  infirm  among  them. 

The  grotto  where  St.  Francis  found  refuge 
exists  at  the  present  day,  and  the  traveller 
may  there  see  a  stone  bench  having  the  shape 
of  a  bed.  On  this  stone  there  are  certain 
depressions  and  prominences,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  are  the  impress  of  the  holy 
man's  body.  However  this  may  be,  when 
the  Saint  returned  to  Italy,  he  did  not  forget 
Corsica,  which  he  afterwards  revisited,  and 
founded  several  convents  there,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  which  is  that  of  St.  Julien. 

St.  Francis  is  the  favorite  Saint  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  island.  At  the  present 
time,  if  you  give  alms  to  a  poor  person,  it  is 


not  unusual  to  hear  the  expression:  "St. 
Francis  will  repay  you."  And  when  one 
knocks  at  the  door  of  a  house  at  night,  he 
may  hear  the  head  of  the  family  crying  out  ta 
the  children :  "  Open  the  door  quick !  Don't 
be  like  the  Cure  of  Cartarana !" 


A  Little  Heroine. 


During  the  French  Revolution,  a  little  girl' 
of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  father 
was  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne  on  a  govern- 
ment vessel,  dressed  herself  in  boy's  clothes 
and  went  to  find  the  captain.  "  I  like  the  sea," 
she  said  to  him ;  "  will  you  not  be  pleased  to 
take  me  on  your  vessel  ?  "  The  captain  made 
some  objection  to  the  delicate  appearance  of 
the  applicant,  but  finally  received  her  as  a. 
cabin-boy. 

No  need  to  describe  the  terrible  trials  of  the 
devoted  child  in  the  work  which  she  had  to 
perform.  One  thought  alone  absorbed  her* 
to  find  her  father,  and  soothe  his  sorrows.  He 
was  confined  in  the  hold  amongst  the  other 
prisoners. 

One  day  the  sailor  that  carried  the  prison- 
ers their  miserable  rations  allowed  the  cabin- 
boy  to  accompany  him.  It  was  a  horrible 
place,  but  she  was  obliged  to  be  silent,  and 
to  leave  her  father  in  ignorance  of  her  pres- 
ence on  board  the  ship.  Finally,  the  cabin  boy 
was  sent  alone  one  day  to  renew  the  straw  of 
the  prisoners.  Seizing  the  hand  of  the  ban- 
ished man,  she  whispered,  "  Don't  be  excited : 
I  am  with  you,  father.  Do  you  not  recognize 
me?" 

There  were  some  moments  of  a  bliss  which 
repaid  for  many  past  sorrows  and  sufferings. 
Before  long  the  captain  discovered  the  truth, 
and  he  was  so  affected  by  it  that  he  obtained 
the  restoration  of  the  father  to  his  country,  in 
consideration  of  his  innocence  and  the  heroic 
conduct  of  his  child. 


IT  was  with  profound  wisdom  that  the 
Romans  called  by  the  same  name  courage 
and  virtue.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  virtue,  prop- 
erly so  called,  without  victory  over  ourselves  ; 
and  what  costs  us  nothing  is  worth  nothing. 
— De  Maistre. 
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The  Purification  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 


I  HERE  was  a  law  in  Israel  which 
declared  every  mother  unclean  after 
she  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  and 
forbade  her  to  appear  in  public,  or  to  touch 
anything  sacred,  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
The  law  was  calculated  to  inspire  humility 
and  a  salutary  fear.  It  served  to  remind  men 
that  they  were  born  in  sin,  and  had  need  of 
penance. 

The  time  during  which  women  were  thus 
to  remain  separated  was  forty  days  for  male 
children,  and  eighty  days  in  case  of  females. 
When  this  period  had  expired,  the  mother 
was  to  present  herself  at  the  Temple,  bringing 
a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  to  be  offered  up  by  the 
priest  to  God  in  acknowledgment  of  His  su- 
preme dominion,  and  in  thanksgiving  for  her 
happy  delivery.  She  was  also  required  to 
bring  a  young  pigeon  or  dove,  which  was 
offered  for  sin.  Those  that  were  not  able  to 
procure  a  lamb,  offered  two  doves  or  two 
young  pigeons :  this  was  the  offering  of  the 
poor. 

Was  Mary  bound  by  this  law  ?  Assuredly 
not ;  the  very  words  of  Leviticus  show  that 
the  law  of  purification  did  not  oblige  her. 
Nevertheless,  the  Blessed  Virgin  subjected 
herself  to  the  law  the  same  as  the  least  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel.  She  who  was  purity 
itself,  who  had  conceived  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  without  detriment  to  her 
virginity,  hesitated  not  to  pass  for  an  ordinary 
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Hebrew  mother.  She  obeyed  the  law,  be- 
cause she  seemed  to  come  under  the  law. 
What  an  example  of  obedience  and  humility? 
Mary  was  the  humblest  of  women ;  though 
Mother  of  God,  she  claimed  only  to  be  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord, — ancilla  Domini. 

"And  after  the  days  of  her  purification  ac- 
cording to  the  law  were  accomplished,  they 
carried  Him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  Him  to 
the  Lord.  As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  every  male  opening  the  womb  shall  be 
called  holy  to  the  Lord  And  to  offer  a  sac- 
rifice according  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young 
pigeons."  (Luke,  ii,  22-24.) 

How  the  heart  loves  to  follow  the  Holy 
Family  on  its  way  to  Jerusalem  !  A  devout 
author  thus  describes  the  journey:  "The 
Divine  Babe  is  in  His  Mother's  arms — she 
had  Him  on  her  heart  the  whole  way. 
Heaven  and  earth  and  all  nature  are  sancti- 
fied by  the  gracious  presence  of  their  merciful 
Creator.  Men  look  at  this  Mother  as  she 
passes  along  the  road  with  her  sweet  Jesus  \ 
some  are  struck  with  her  appearance,  others 
pass  her  by  as  not  worth  a  look ;  but  of  the 
whole  crowd,  there  was  not  one  that  knew 
he  had  been  so  close  to  the  God  who  had 
come  to  save  him. 

"Joseph  is  carrying  the  humble  offering 
which  the  Mother  is  to  give  the  priest.  The 
law  required  that  a  pigeon,  or  dove,  should 
be  offered  in  the  place  of  a  lamb,  when  the 
mother  was  poor.  They  are  too  poor  to  buy 
a  lamb ;  besides,  their  Jesus  is  the  Lamb  of 
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God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Joseph  has  also  provided  the  five  sides,  the 
ransom  to  be  given  for  the  first-born  son — 
Mary's  only  Son,  who  has  vouchsafed  to 
make  us  His  brethren,  and,  by  adopting  our 
nature,  to  render  us  partakers  of  His. 

"At  length,  the  Holy  Family  enters  Jeru- 
salem. The  name  of  this  Holy  City  signifies 
'  Vision  of  Peace,'  and  Jesus  comes  to  bring 
her  peace.  Let  us  consider  the  names  of  the 
three  places  in  which  our  Redeemer  began, 
continued,  and  ended  His  life  on  earth.  He 
is  conceived  at  Nazareth,  which  signifies  a 
'Flower';  and  Jesus  is,  as  He  tells  us  in  the 
canticle,  'the  Flower  of  the  field,  and  the  Lily 
of  the  valley,'  by  whose  fragrance  we  are  re- 
freshed. He  is  born  at  Bethlehem, '  the  House 
of  Bread ' ;  for  He  is  the  nourishment  of  our 
souls.  He  dies  on  the  Cross  in  Jerusalem, 
and,  by  His  Blood,  He  restores  peace  between 
heaven  and  earth, — peace  between  men, — 
peace  within  our  own  souls.  And,  on  this 
day  of  His  Mother's  purification,  we  shall  find 
Him  giving  us  the  pledge  of  this  peace." 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Our  Lord  was  no 
more  bound  by  the  law  requiring  the  first- 
born to  be  offered  to  the  Lord,  than  was  His 
Most  Holy  Mother  by  the  law  of  purification ; 
"for,"  says  St.  Hilary,  "if  the  son  of  a  king, 
the  presumptive  heir  to  his  crown,  is  exempt 
from  all  servitude,  with  how  much  greater 
reason  was  Jesus,  who  was  the  Redeemer  of 
our  body  and  soul,  free  from  the  necessity  to 
redeem  Himself?"  But  our  Divine  Saviour 
would  give  us  an  example  of  humility,  obe- 
dience, and  piety;  He  would  renew  in  the 
Temple,  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner,  the 
oblation  that  He  had  made  to  His  Father  at 
the  moment  of  His  Incarnation. 

The  Temple  of  the  Holy  City  is  at  last  to 
have  a  victim  worthy  of  the  God  who  is  there 
adored.  The  Redeemer  expected  for  so  many 
ages,  the  Lamb  of  God,  will  there  commence 
His  sacrifice,  as  the  Prophet  Aggeus  foretold  : 
"  And  the  Desired  of  all  nations  shall  come, 
and  will  fill  this  House  with  glory."  He  en- 
ters His  Temple  as  the  poorest,  the  least  of 
His  creatures,  to  teach  us  that  in  order  to 
•enter  His  kingdom  we  must  be  poor  in  spirit 
and  humble  of  heart.  Behold,  He  who  pos- 


sesses all  things,  who  has  made  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  that  they  contain,  is  presented, 
destitute  of  all  things,  by  parents  who  are 
equally  poor!  The  Daughter  of  David,  the 
Mother  of  the  Messias,  can  offer  only  two 
pigeons.  Who  after  this  can  despise  poverty, 
or  murmur  against  his  lot,  however  humble  ? 

In  memory  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  many  Christian  mothers  consecrate 
to  God  their  first  appearance  in  public.  They 
go  to  the  church  to  receive  the  priest's  bless- 
ing, and  to  pay  to  the  Lord  a  just  tribute  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  In  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  for  this  occasion  there  is  some- 
thing grand,  profoundly  instructive, — calcu- 
lated to  sink  into  the  heart  and  soul.  How 
touching  is  the  prayer  with  which  the  cere- 
mony is  concluded!  "O  omnipotent  and 
eternal  God !  who,  through  the  delivery  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  hast  turned  into  joy  the 
pangs  of  Christian  mothers,  look  down  with 
a  propitious  eye  upon  this  Thy  servant,  who 
comes  joyfully  to  Thy  holy  temple  in  thanks- 
giving ;  and  grant  that  after  this  life,  through 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  same 
Blessed  Mary,  she  may  merit  to  be  admitted, 
with  her  offspring,  into  eternal  joys:  through 
Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen." 

What  mother  will  refuse  to  go  to  the  temple 
of  God  to  adore  Mary's  Son,  who  has  be- 
stowed fecundity  on  her?  And  what  Christian 
mother  will  not  carry  away  from  the  house  of 
the  Lord  the  firm  resolution  to  serve  Him 
faithfully,  and  to  train  up  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  Him  the  child  whom  He  has  en- 
trusted to  her?  What  immense  results  for 
society  flow  from  this  single  ceremony,  when 
it  is  performed  with  the  proper  sentiments ! 

The  Virgin  Mother  had  offered  her  Sacri- 
fice :  she  had  presented  to  the  Father  His 
Son,  who  was  also  her  Son ;  and  now  she  was 
about  to  descend  the  steps  of  the  Temple,  and 
take  the  road  back  to  Nazareth,  when  an  old 
man  stepped  forward  to  meet  her.  Simeon, 
the  just  man,  who  had  prayed  so  earnestly 
for  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  of  Israel ; 
Simeon,  who  had  received  a  promise  from  on 
high  that  he  should  not  taste  death  till  he 
had  seen  the  Desired  of  nations, — took  the 
Divine  Child  into  his  arms,  blessed  Him, 
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and,  returning  Him  to  His  Mother,  uttered 
his  sentiments  in  the  sublime  canticle,  Nunc 
dindttis. 

What  were  the  sentiments  of  Mary's  mater- 
nal heart  on  hearing  the  benedictions  and  the 
glorious  prophecies  of  the  holy  old  man  ? 
Her  joy  is  cut  short,  for  Simeon  speaks  once 
more :  "Behold,  this  Child  is  set  for  the  fall 
and  for  the  resurrection  of  many  in  Israel, 
and  for  a  sign  which  .shall  be  contradicted. 
And  thy  own  soul  a  sword  shall  pierce,  that 
out  of  many  hearts  thoughts  may  be  re- 
vealed." For  a  moment  Mary  had  been  lifted 
up  to  bliss :  her  Son  had  been  declared  the 
glory,  the  salvation  of  Israel.  And  imme- 
diately afterwards  her  heart  is  rent  by  gloomy 
forebodings.  Ah  !  how  true  it  is  that  sorrow 
walks  in  the  footsteps  of  joy! 

Aana,  daughter  of  Phanuel,  who  was  then 
in  Jerusalem,  came  forward  now.  Filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  God  when  she  heard  the  canticle 
of  Simeon,  she  also  began  to  praise  the  Lord, 
and  to  speak  of  Jesus  to  all  that  expected  the 
salvation  and  the  redemption  of  Israel.  "The 
divine  seed  is  sown ;  the  shepherds,  the  Magi, 
Simeon  and  Anna,  have  all  been  its  sowers; 
it  will  spring  up  in  due  time;  and  when  our 
Jesus  has  spent  His  thirty  years  of  hidden  life 
in  Nazareth,  and  shall  come  for  the  harvest- 
time,  He  will  say  to  His  disciples :  '  Lift  up 
your  eyes,  and  see  the  countries,  for  they  are 
white  already  for  the  harvest:  pray  ye  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  send  laborers 
into  His  harvest.'" 

The  Feast  of  the  Purification  is  also  popu- 
larly called  Candlemas  Day,  because  in  the 
Office  of  this  solemnity  the  priests  and  people 
hold  a  lighted  candle  in  their  hands.  This 
ceremony  is  a  reminder  of  the  words  of  Sim- 
eon: This  Child  will  be  a  light  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Gentiles. 

The  procession  on  Candlemas  Day,  with 
lighted  candles,  is  very  ancient  in  the  Church 
— the  Feast  itself  is  believed  to  be  of  Apos- 
tolic  origin — but  the  exact  date  of  its  intro- 
duction is  not  known.  From  the  writings  of 
St.  Sophronius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and 
of  St.  Ildefonsus,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  we  learn 
that  the  procession  was  a  universal  practice 
as  early  as  the  7th  century.  It  is  in  memory 


of  the  wondrous  procession  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

Independently  of  the  great  and  touching 
mysteries  recalled  by  this  Festival,  it  borrows 
a  new  charm  from  the  time  at  which  it  is  cel- 
ebrated. The  sun  now  begins  to  make  us 
feel  his  gentle  warmth ;  the  days  are  growing 
longer;  nature  prepares  to  lay  aside  her 
mourning;  spring  is  just  at  hand.  Poor 
creatures  that  we  are,  we  need  something  to 
mitigate  the  bitterness  of  our  exile. 

"Above all  things,"  says  St.  Eloi  of  Noyon, 
''let  us  not  forget  to  offer  up  the  Son  of 
God  to  His  Father  as  the  Victim  of  our  expi- 
ation, as  did  Simeon,  and  dispose  ourselves  to 
meet  Him  with  lights  in  our  hands;  that  is 
to  say,  with  hearts  burning  with  the  love  of 
heavenly  things,  and  our  arms  full  of  good 
works  ;  so  that  we  may  merit  one  day  to  be- 
hold Jesus  and  Mary  in  glory." 


St.  Joseph's  Lilies. 


BY     MARGARET     E.    JORDAN. 


FROM  out  the  heart  of  Mother  Church, 
That  ever- fruitful  ground, 
Spring  forth  the  flowers  of  praise  and  love 
As  each  dear  feast  comes  round. 

When,  in  their  flight,  chill  wintry  days 
The  sweet  "Espousals"  bring, 

A  rod  once  barren  we  behold 
With  strange  life  blossoming. 

Laden  with  petals  wondrous  fair, 

And  stamens  of  bright  gold, 
How  marvellous  the  destiny 

Its  fragrant  bloom  foretold ! 

Within  the  holy  Temple  dwelt 

A  Maiden  fair  to  see ; 
"Pure  as  the  breath  of  God"  :  conceived 
Immaculate  was  she. 


Many  a  noble  suitor  came 
To  claim  the  Maiden's  hand, 

And  at  her  virgin  feet  laid  down 
The  treasures  of  the  land. 

One  amid  the  princely  throng 
Brought  no  rare  gift  to  her, 
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Save  the  treasure  of  a  virgin  heart, — 
Joseph  the  carpenter. 

Thus  spake  the  guardians  of  the  Maid: 
"  Who  is  the  choice  of  God  ? 
Behold  He  speaks  in  miracles  — 
Bring  each'  a  barren  rod : 

"  He  whose  bare  branch  shall  bring  forth  flowers, 

The  Virgin's  spouse  shall  be." 
And  lo!  'twas  holy  Joseph's  bloomed: 
Chosen  of  God  was  he ! 

Hail,  fragrant  bloom  !  hail,  virgin  heart ! 

Hail,  miracle  sublime ! 
Each  year  when  this  dear  Feast  comes  round, 

E'en  to  the  end  of  time, 

This  sweet  tradition  lips  shall  tell, 

Blessing  the  power  of  God, 
Who  brought  these  lilies  wondrous  fair 

Forth  from  a  barren  rod. 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OEVERAL  days  passed,  during  which 
O  Rene^  began  to  understand  something  of 
the  life  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  of  the 
people  among  whom  her  existence  was  to  be 
passed  for  some  time  to  come.  That  during 
these  days  she  suffered  from  a  depression 
which  she  struggled  bravely  to  conceal,  was 
only  natural.  What  plant  torn  from  the  soil 
in  which  it  grew,  to  be  replaced  in  another, 
does  not  droop  and  wither  after  the  trans- 
planting? And  when  all  the  conditions  of  life 
that  surround  the  poor  plant  are  different 
from  those  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed, 
who  can  wonder  if  its  head  hangs  sadly 
toward  the  earth?  The  conditions  that  sur- 
rounded Renee  were  certainly  very  different 
from  any  that  she  had  ever  known  before. 
She  had  not  only  lost  her  home  and  her 
friends,  but  even  that  home  of  the  soul — the 
sanctuary  of  God.  No  words  can  express  the 
desolation  which  weighed  upon  her  as  a  con- 
/  sequence  of  this  last  deprivation.  It  was  a 
deprivation  which  she  could  with  difficulty 


realize.  Unconsciously,  she  found  herself  be- 
ginning to  prepare  for  her  usual  weekly  Com- 
munion; and  then,  as  the  crushing  fact  came 
to  her  that  she  was  in  a  place  where  there 
was  neither  church  nor  priest,  she  sank  on 
her  knees  and  sobbed  like  a  lost  child. 

But  presently  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  met,  or 
seemed  to  meet,  the  mild  gaze  of  the  Mother 
to  whom  her  infancy  had  been  vowed  and 
her  youth  consecrated.  In  those  eyes  there 
was  comfort  and  help.  "  You  are  not  forsaken, 
my  child,"  they  seemed  to  say;  "I  am  near, 
to  comfort  you;  my  Son  will  support  you; 
your  angel  guardian  is  beside  you.  Bear, 
then,  for  a  little  while  the  deprivation  of  the 
Sacraments — so  hard  to  a  pure  soul,  yet  less 
a  misfortune  to  it  than  to  many  indifferent  or 
unconscious  of  such  a  deprivation, — and  the 
loss  of  the  sanctuary  where  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence abides.  Make  a  sanctuary  of  your  soul: 
adorn  it  with  such  beautiful  graces  and  vir- 
tues that  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
may  delight  to  dwell  in  it,  and  that  by  your 
patience  under  the  deprivations  which  try 
you,  you  may,  perhaps,  win  the  grace  of  faith 
for  some  other  soul.  Think  of  the  mission- 
aries who,  leaving  all  sensible  aids  to  devo- 
tion, and  taking  only  the  crucifix  with  them, 
go  forth  to  spend  their  days  among  heathen 
nations.  Is  not  such  an  apostolate  worth 
emulating?  They  surrender  all  for  which  you 
are  mourning, — frequent  access  to  the  Sacra- 
ments, great  ceremonies,  beautiful  devotions, 
all  the  heavenly  loveliness  of  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  Church, — in  order  to  win  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth  souls  sitting  in  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death.  Unite  your  sacri- 
fice with  theirs,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  share 
a  little  in  the  glory  of  their  apostolate." 

If  any  one  had  seen  Renee  at  this  moment, 
she  would  have  looked  like  one  who  had 
gazed  upon  a  heavenly  vision  and  heard  a 
celestial  message.  Tears  still  hung  on  the 
lashes  of  her  uplifted  eyes,  but  a  bright  light 
filled  them  as  she  gazed  on  the  "  Mother  of 
fair  love  and  holy  hope."  She  had  no  more 
doubt  that  the  counsel  given  to  her  soul  came 
from  that  Mother,  than  the  child  who  hears 
its  name  called  by  the  living  lips  of  its  earthly 
mother  has  doubt  of  her  voice.  From  that 
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moment  regret  was  over  and  longing  ban- 
ished. Her  soul  seemed  winged  with  fire  and 
lifted  toward  heaven,  as  she  felt  how  much 
greater  thing  it  is  to  be  chosen  to  sow  the 
smallest  seed  for  God,  than  to  spend  days  in 
prayer  before  privileged  altars,  or  to  assist  in 
the  majesty  of  great  religious  functions.  Like 
a  child,  she  laid  her  desires  down,  placed  her- 
self an  unresisting  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  rose  at  length,  comforted  and  en- 
couraged. 

She  had  need  both  of  comfort  and  encour- 
agement, for  the  prospect  around  her  seemed 
dark.  "What  am  I  to  do  with  my  life?"  she 
had  asked  herself  more  than  once  during  the 
days  which  had  passed.  What  occupation 
was  there  with  which  she  could  fill  the  hours 
that  threatened  to  hang  so  heavily  on  her 
hands  ?  Her  cousins  had  no  lack  of  occupa- 
tions, but  they  were  not  occupations  which 
she  could  share.  In  Margaret's  religious  in- 
terests she  could  take  no  part;  and  even  if 
her  deep  mourning  had  not  debarred  her 
from  Helen's  social  engagements,  she  would 
have  felt  herself  too  much  a  stranger  to  take 
pleasure  in  them.  For  the  people  who  made 
up  this  world  on  which  she  had  fallen  were 
bound  together  by  those  ties  of  long  ac- 
quaintance, of  close  association,  and  of  com- 
mon interests,  which  are  much  stronger  in 
small  than  in  large  places. 

Renee  never  felt  herself  so  much  a  for- 
eigner as  when  she  was  among  a  group  of 
Helen's  young  friends.  The  subjects  and 
people  they  discussed  were  not  more  strange 
to  her  than  their  way  of  looking  at  things  and 
the  tone  which  pervaded  their  conversation. 
It  was  such  a  tone  as  would  be  observed  in 
almost  any  assemblage  of  American  girls — 
pure  hearted  and  well-bred,  for  the  most  part, 
but  chiefly  intent  upon  extracting  from  life 
all  the  p'easure  it  might  contain ;  upon  claim- 
ing all  their  rights  to  "a  good  time,"  and 
upon  keeping  fully  abreast  with  the  world  in 
the  matter  of  fashions.  If  any  supernatural 
element,  any  sense  of  recognized  duty  to  God 
or  man,  entered  into  the  comprehension  of 
these  gay  and  pleasant  young  people,  Renee 
could  detect  no  trace  of  it,  and  their  absolute 
ignoring  of  every  religious  influence  seemed 


to  her  positively  pagan.  That  this  ignoring 
was  not  quite  so  complete  as  it  appeared,  was 
a  fact  which  she  had  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. In  the  gaiety  of  their  youth,  they  put 
religion  aside  as  a  dull  and  tiresome  thing,  to 
which  they  paid  sufficient  observance  by  go- 
ing to  church  on  Sunday ;  but  religious  belief 
and  reverence  had  been  indoctrinated  into 
them,  and,  as  the  sobering  process  of  time 
went  on,  its  influence  would  appear  in  their 
lives.  For,  up  to  the  present  time,  unbelief 
has  been  almost  unknown  among  the  South- 
ern people.  They  have  held  steadfastly  to 
such  forms  of  doctrine  as  their  fathers  be- 
queathed to  them;  their  respect  for  religion 
has  been  great,  and  their  morals  singularly 
pure.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue, under  the  influence  of  a  public-school 
system  borrowed  from  New  England,  we  can 
not  tell  with  certainty;  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  fear  that  another  generation  will 
have  a  different  tale  of  "progress"  to  tell. 

Renee  longed  for  a  word  of  counsel,  as  she 
debated  in  her  mind  the  problem  of  the  occu- 
pation of  her  time.  But  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  turn  for  such  a  word, — from 
whom  she  could  ask  suggestion  or  assistance. 
In  her  perplexity,  she  opened  one  of  the 
books  which  she  had  brought  from  France, 
and  the  first  words  on  which  her  eyes  fell  were 
these:  "'If  I  dared,  I  would  ask  God  why  I 
am  in  the  world?  What  am  I  doing  here? 
What  have  I  to  do?  I  know  not.  My  days 
pass  uselessly;  neither  do  I  regret  them.  If  I 
could  only  do  some  good  to  myself  or  an- 
other, were  it  but  for  a  minute  each  day!' 
Ah,  me!"  broke  in  the  writer,*  "what  was 
easier?  I  had  but  to  take  a  glass  of  water 
and  give  it  to  the  poor." 

The  book  fell  from  Renee's  hand.  She  had 
her  answer.  But  it  was  an  answer  which  re- 
quired reflection.  It  is  true  that  the  poor  are 
always  with  us,  and  that  there  is  no  spot  of 
earth  where  poverty  in  some  form  does  not 
offer  a  field  for  Christian  charity;  but  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  poor  differ  exceedingly, 
so  do  the  means  for  aiding  them.  And  here 
again  the  young  girl  felt  herself  a  foreigner. 


*  Eugenie  de  Guerin. 
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"I  know  not  how  to  approach  these  people," 
she  thought.  "I  might  make  mistakes — I 
might  do  harm  instead  of  good.  I  must  wait. 
When  the  priest  comes — and  surely  he  will 
come, — I  can  ask  him  what  it  is  best  to  do." 

Even  the  making  of  a  resolution  is  some 
times  a  relief,  though  the  time  for  executing 
it  may  be  delayed.  Renee  felt  as  if  she  had 
gained  something  after  her  resolution  was 
made;  and  presently,  when  she  went  down 
stairs  to  take  her  place  at  the  tea-table,  some 
of  the  wistful  shadows  that  had  begun  to 
gather  around  her  eyes  were  gone. 

Bertie,  who  sat  opposite  to  her,  observed 
this;  for  he  noticed  her  face  very  closely, 
finding  a  fascination  which  increased  with  time 
in  the  gentle  beauty  that  struck  him  at  first, 
and  he  had  perceived  the  underlying  sadness 
which  she  had  striven  to  conceal.  This  even- 
ing the  soft  eyes  were  brighter,  and  there  was 
a  peaceful  expression  in  the  lines  of  her  coun- 
tenance. He  smiled  to  himself,  and  made  it 
his  first  business  after  tea  to  beguile  her  out 
of  the  drawing-room  to  a  side  piazza,  opening 
on  the  garden. 

The  air  of  the  spring  evening  was  full  of 
fragrance,  and  Renee  smiled  as  she  pointed 
to  the  silver  crescent  of  the  new  moon  hang- 
ing in  the  western  sky.  "Was  it  that  you 
wished  me  to  see  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,"  Bertie  answered ; 
"but, since  it  is  your  first  new  moon  in  Claren- 
don, I  am  glad  that  you  see  it  so  clearly.  You 
know  the  old  superstition  about  its  being  bad 
luck  to  see  the  new  moon  through  the  boughs 
of  trees,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  it,"  she  answered;  "and 
something  about  silver,  too;  but  one  does 
not  heed  such  nonsense." 

"There  are  times  when  we  are  all  more  or 
less  inclined  to  heed  it,"  he  said.  "At  some 
critical  moment,  when  our  fortunes  in  some 
way  are  hanging  in  suspense,  we  are  none  of 
us  too  wise  not  to  have  our  spirits  elevated 
or  depressed  by  an  omen  of  the  kind." 

"But  at  such  a  time  we  have  certainly 
commended  our  fortunes  to  God,"  said  Renee; 
"and  if  we  have  faith  in  Him,  how  can  a 
trifling  omen  affect  us?" 

"Oh,  who  has  faith — in  that  way?"  said 


Bertie,  hastily.  "  I  doubt  whether  any  one  has. 
We  pray  to  God,  but  we  don't  really  expect 
Him  to  interfere  in  our  personal  affairs." 

"Then  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  pray 
to  Him  at  all,"  said  Renee,  simply. 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  silver  cres- 
cent for  an  instant  before  he  answered.  Then 
he  said:  "Sometimes  I  ask  myself  that  ques- 
tion. But  if  He  exists,  and  if  He  is  our  Crea- 
tor, I  suppose  that  we  owe  Him  some  homage 
of  the  kind.  At  least  that  is  how  the  matter 
appears  to  me." 

Renee  was  too  much  aghast  to  smile  at  his 
tone, — at  the  desire  which  he  evidently  felt 
to  pay  in  a  gentlemanly  fashion  whatever 
respect  was  due  to  the  vague  and  distant 
Deity  that  Protestantism  had  revealed  to  him. 
If  God  exists,  and  if  He  is  our  Creator ! — she 
was  as  much  shocked  by  the  doubt  implied 
on  both  points  as  Mr.  Leigh  would  have  been 
could  he  have  heard  his  son's  speech. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  much  faith  in 
God  at  all,"  she  said,  with  a  little  hesitation. 
"A  God  of  whose  existence  you  are  doubtful 
has  certainly  no  practical  existence  for  you." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  frankly.  "  I  confess 
I  do  not  think  about  the  matter  a  great  deal. 
But  one  can  not  take  up  a  magazine  or  a  re- 
view in  these  days  without  seeing  how  the 
current  of  thought  is  setting.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
you.  I  know  that  your  religion  does  not  allow 
you  to  have  any  opinions  of  your  own.  But 
mine,  you  see,  is  more  liberal." 

"So  it  appears,"  said  Renee,  with  a  little 
unconscious  sarcasm.  "  My  religion  certainly 
does  not  allow  me  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
God.  And  I  can  not  imagine,"  she  added,  as 
if  to  herself,  "why  any  one  should  wish  to 
doubt  it." 

"That  is  what  Adrian  Stanmore  says,"  an- 
swered Bertie.  "  I  tell  him  that  it  is  the  de- 
termination to  believe  that  keeps  half  the 
religious  systems  of  the  world  alive —  By  the 
way,  yonder  he  is  ! "  the  speaker  broke  off 
with  a  smile. 

Renee  turned  her  head,  and,  glancing 
through  the  open  window  behind  her  into 
the  lighted  drawing-room,  saw  a  man  enter- 
ing, whom  there  was  an  instantaneous  move- 
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ment  on  the  part  of  all  present  to  welcome. 
She  had  cause  to  know  this  man  well  after- 
wards, but  she  never  forgot  the  first  impression 
which  his  appearance  made  upon  her. 

He  was  very  slender  and  not  above  medium 
height,  with  a  presence  striking  by  reason  of 
its  refinement  and  delicacy, — a  refinement  of 
the  highest  order,  and  a  delicacy  painfully 
suggestive  of  that  wearing  away  of  the  scab- 
bard by  the  blade,  of  which  we  hear  more 
than  we  see,  but  which  is  nevertheless  to  be 
seen,  now  and  then.  A  face  that  had  been 
very  handsome  in  early  youth  was  marked 
by  premature  lines  of  care,  yet  was  still  an 
eminently  attractive  face.  Fair  hair  curled 
closely  about  the  brow,  which  was  broad 
rather  than  high,  and  under  which  was  set 
very  deeply  a  pair  of  eyes  so  clear  and  so 
intent  in  their  gaze  that  people  who  had  any- 
thing to  conceal  rarely  cared  to  meet  them. 
The  nose  was  almost  feminine  in  outline;  and, 
although  a  heavy,  fair  moustache  concealed 
somewhat  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  it  could 
not  conceal  the  sweetness  of  its  smile;  while 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
upper  features  was  the  firmly  moulded,  mascu- 
line chin,  clean-shaven  and  full  of  character. 

Renee  looked  at  the  new-comer  for  so  long 
that  Bertie,  struck  by  her  silence,  said :  "  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"I  think,"  she  answered,  "that  he  has  a 
very  interesting  face,  but  what  a  sad  one ! " 

"  Sad ! "  repeated  Bertie,  with  some  surprise. 
"So  it  is,  when  you  see  it  at  rest;  but  he  does 
not  look  sad  just  now." 

"  No  :  he  looks  very  bright  and  pleased," 
said  Renee ;  "  but  one  perceives  that  this  ex- 
pression is  merely  passing,  and  that  the  real 
expression — that  settled  character  of  the  face 
— is  sad.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  suffered  very 
much, — as  if  he  had  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
suffering." 

"  You  are  a  close  observer, "said  Bertie,  with 
increasing  surprise.  "  Do  you  read  everybody 
like  that?  If  so,  one  had  better  be  afraid  of 
you.  It  is  quite  true  about  Adrian.  He  has 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  suffering,  and  it  has 
been  well  tested  in  many  ways.  But  he  is 
one  of  the  least  gloomy  people  that  I  ever 
knew." 


"Oh,  that  is  a  different  thing!"  said  Renee. 
"I  should  not  think  there  was  a  trace  of 
gloom  about  him —  And  there  comes  some- 
body about  whom  there  is  not  a  trace  of  sad- 
ness," she  added. 

It  was  Ferris  who  entered  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  instant,  and  whose  appearance 
formed  indeed  as  great  a  contrast  to  that  of 
Adrian  Stanmore  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
The  delicate  refinement,  the  air  of  care  and 
thought,  the  susceptible  organization,  per- 
ceptible in  every  physical  trait  of  the  one, 
seemed  intensified  when  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  strong  vitality,  the  physique  abounding 
in  flesh  and  color,  the  evident  self  compla- 
cency and  satisfaction  with  life  of  the  other. 
Yet,  in  his  own  way,  the  latter  was  a  hand- 
some and  even  an  intellectual  man.  Bald, 
well  cut  features,  a  complexion  inclining  to 
florid,  but  as  yet  only  inclining,  with  a  rich 
dash  of  auburn  color  in  hair  and  beard,  made 
up  a  very  good-looking  physiognomy;  while 
his  air  of  confident  assurance  testified  that  he 
was  one  with  whom  the  world  went  well,  and 
was  always  likely  to  go  well,  since  he  would 
never  lack  the  promptness  to  seize  opportu- 
nity, nor  the  ability  to  profit  by  it. 

It  was  he  who  presently  looked  around  and 
asked  for  Renee.  "  Is  one  never  to  have  an- 
other glimpse  of  her  ?  "  he  said  to  Helen. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  her  on  the  piazza 
yonder,  with  Bertie,"  answered  Helen.  "At 
least  I  saw  them  leave  the  room  together  a 
little  while  ago." 

Mr.  Ferris  elevated  his  brows  slightly.  He 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  not  only  see 
farther  into  a  mill-stone  than  any  one  else, 
but  who  often  see  more  than  the  mill-stone 
contains.  "  Already !  "  he  said  to  himself. 
Aloud  he  said,  "  I  could  not  be  so  indiscreet 
as  to  disturb  a  tete-a-tete  of  the  kind." 

'"Of  the  kind'! — >vhat  kind?"  said  Helen. 
"You  surely  don't  think  there  is  anything 
sentimental  going  on  between  Renee  and 
Bertie?" 

"Such  things  have  been  heard  of,"  said 
Mr.  Ferris. 

"  Well,  they  are  not  heard  of  here — yet," 
said  the  young  lady.  "  it  is  nonsense.  Go  at 
once  and  renew  your  acquaintance  with  her, 
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if  you  care  to  do  so.     Bertie  can  introduce 
you  again  if  she  has  forgotten  you." 

The  suggestion  was  not  flattering  to  the 
self-love  of  the  gentleman,  but  he  did  not  re- 
sent it.  As  it  chanced  that  Renee,  followed 
by  her  cousin,  re-entered  the  room  at  the 
moment,  he  at  once  rose  and  moved  toward 
her. 

Adrian  Stanmore's  quiet,  searching  glance 
followed  him  and  rested  on  the  girl,  whose 
deep  mourning  seemed  to  throw  into  relief 
the  exquisite  type  of  her  beauty. 

"So  that  is  your  cousin?"  he  said  to  Helen. 
"  I  heard  of  her  arrival." 

"  Yes.  Is  she  not  lovely  ?  "  said  Helen,  with 
honest  enthusiasm.  "And,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  on  a  brief  acquaintance,  she  seems  as 
lovely  in  disposition  as  in  appearance." 

"Appearance  of  such  a  kind  as  that  rarely 
belies  disposition,"  he  said,  smiling.  "It  is 
a  charming  face — one's  ideal  of  St.  Agnes. 
Certainly, 

" ' .  .  .  If  any  painter  drew  her, 
He  would  paint  her  unaware 
With  a  halo  round  her  hair.'" 

"I  knew  that  she  would  please  your  taste," 
said  Helen.  "  But,  speaking  of  saints,  she  is 
a  devoted  Roman  Catholic." 

"  Is  she?"  he  said.  "  Well,  there  are  many 
things  which  we  might  imitate  with  advan- 
tage in  the  devotion  of  Roman  Catholics. 
But  will  she  not  miss  her  church  very  much 
here  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  she  will.  And,  you  know, 
there  is  not  a  single  Catholic  in  the  place 
with  whom  she  can  have  any  association." 

"  Oh  yes,  there  are  a  few,"  said  Mr.  Stan- 
more,  with  another  smile  ;  "  though  I  fear  she 
would  not  acknowledge  our  Catholicity." 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


DUTY  is  the  grandest  of  ideas,  because  it 
implies  the  idea  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  liberty, 
of  responsibility,  of  immortality.  It  is  also 
the  most  generous,  because,  independently  of 
it,  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  interest. — 
Lacordaire. 

POLITENESS  is  the  flower  of  humanity. 
Whoever  is  not  polite  enough  is  not  human 
enough . — Joubert. 


Blessed  Hands. 


BY    ELIZA    M.   V.    BULGER. 


"Christ's   Heart  finds  an  earthly  heaven 
In  the  palm  of  the  priest's  pure  hand." 

— Father  Ryan. 

I  PI  WORDS  of  mysterious  meaning, 
^*^     Like  a  voice  from  a  far-off  land  ! 
Too  holy  and  high  in  their  meaning 

For  creatures  to  understand : 
"Christ's  Heart  finds  an  earthly  heaven 

In  the  palm  of  the  priest's  pure  hand." 

Oh,  surely  the  hand  must  be  holy, 
And  surely  the  hand  must  be  blest, 

Wherein  Jesus,  the  Holy  of  holies, 
Chooses  His  earthly  rest! 

The  touch  of  that  hand  must  bring  healing 
And  blessings  the  tenderest. 

How  seldom  we  think  of  the  power 
That  lies  in  the  hand  of  a  priest! 

It  holds  the  key  to  God's  treasures, — 
At  its  sign  our  sins  are  released. 

Day  by  day,  as  life  wears  away, 

May  our  faith  in  its  power  be  increased ! 

'Twas  the  hand  of  a  priest  that  loosened 

The  bonds  of  original  sin  : 
When  we  came  to  the  font  in  childhood, 

He  bade  us  to  enter  in 
The  portals  of  Christ's  own  saving  fold, 

That  eternal  life  we  might  win. 

When  in  our  human  weakness 

We  fall  crushed  to  the  sod, 
By  some  weight  of  sin  that  o'ertakes  us  all 

In  the  path  by  mortals  trod, 
'Tis  the  hand  of  a  priest  that  lifts  us  up 

And  leads  us  on  to  God. 

And  when  in  God's  own  Temple 

We  are  bidden  to  the  Feast 
To  which  the  Master  invites  us  all — 

The  greatest  and  the  least, 
Our  souls  are  fed  with  the  mystic  Food 

By  the  hand  of  God's  own  priest. 

Oh,  our  souls  need  never  hunger, 
Our  hearts  need  never  despair  : 

Wherever  there  stands  a  temple 
A  priest  is  waiting  there, 

Through  all  of  our  lives  to  help  us, 
,  With  hands  uplifted  in  prayer. 
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And  when  in  death's  hour  we  are  lying 
On  the  shore  of  the  Shadowy  Land, — 

When  our  poor  hearts  quail  with  the  tremor 
Which  the  dying  alone  understand, 

Jesus,  our  Refuge,  will  come  to  us  then, 
Borne  by  the  priest's  pure  hand. 


"A  Stalwart   Singer  of  the  Southern 
Seas." 


BY    WILLIAM    D.    KELLY. 


THE  romantic  story  of  the  early  life  of 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  whom  an  Irish- 
American  and  Catholic  poetess — Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Blake — has  not  inaptly  called  "a  stal- 
wart singer  of  the  Southern  Seas,"  has  been 
so  often  and  so  well  told,  that  there  exists 
no  necessity  for  detailing  it  at  length  in 
this  brief  sketch  of  the  poet  written  for  THE 
"AvE  MARIA."  Born  in  the  County  Meath, 
Ireland,  and  at  an  early  age  a  soldier  in  the 
English  army,  Mr.  O  Reilly,  whose  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  his  native  land  has  been  such 
a  striking  feature  of  his  whole  career,  soon 
became  a  propagandist  of  Fenianism  among 
his  fellows.  Suspected  of  the  work  he  was 
engaged  in,  and  brought  to  trial  for  the  same, 
the  result  was  his  conviction  and  sentence 
to  penal  servitude  in  Australia.  How  little 
daunted  his  patriotic  spirit  was  by  this  event 
has  been  told  by  one  who  was  sent  out  with 
him  in  the  same  convict  ship,  and  who  has 
narrated  how  the  felons  spent  the  time  of  the 
voyage  in  publishing,  as  best  they  could  with 
the  limited  means  in  their  control,  a  paper 
which  abounded  in  articles  of  an  intensely 
national  character,  prominent  among  which 
were  the  poems  which  young  O'Reilly,  even 
then  a  forcible  writer  of  graceful  verse,  con- 
tributed to  its  columns. 

The  future  editor  of  the  Pilot  spent  some 
time  in  the  penal  settlements  of  the  Southern 
continent,  but  was  always  on  the  alert  for  a 
chance  to  escape  therefrom ;  and  when  that 
chance  came,  in  the  visit  to  Australia  of  a  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  whaler,  aided  by  the  kindly 
offices  of  a  big-hearted  Irish  priest,  who  is 
now  doing  missionary  service  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  he  was  enabled  to  leave 


the  place  of  his  captivity  behind  him,  and, 
putting  to  sea  in  an  open  b)at,  he  reached, 
not  without  peril  and  difficulty,  the  deck  ol 
the  American  ship,  where  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed and  treated  with  exceeding  kindness. 
Even  then,  however,  his  safety  was  not  se- 
cured; for  an  English  cruiser,  whose  com- 
mander had  been  informed  of  O  Reilly's  dar- 
ing escape,  overhauled  the  whaler  and  insisted 
upon  searching  for  him.  But  the  Yankee 
shrewdness  of  the  American  captain,  who  had 
caused  the  refugee  to  array  himself  in  the 
toggery  of  a  sailor,  outwitted  the  English 
commander,  and  Mr.  O  Reilly  escaped  detec- 
tion. After  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the 
young  Irishman,  who  had  been  very  gener- 
ously befriended  by  the  captain  of  the  New 
Bedford  vessel,  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
shortly  afterwards  found  himself  a  resident 
of  Boston,  reaching  that  city  something  like 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  abiding  in  it  ever  since. 
Naturally  of  a  literary  bent  of  mind,  young 
O'Reilly,  at  that  time  only  twenty  five  years 
of  age,  sought  for  and  obtained  employment 
on  the  newspapers,  and  soon  became  con- 
nected with  the  Pilot,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
able  editor-in-chief,  but  which  at  the  time 
spoken  of  was  owned  and  conducted  by  that 
veteran  publisher,  Mr.  Patrick  Donahue,  who 
now  edits  an  excellent  monthly — Dona/toe's 
Magazine.  Mr.  O'Reilly's  work  on  the  Pilot 
was  so  successful,  and  so  well  appreciated  by 
Mr.  Donahoe,  that  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  he  won  a  leading  position  on  that  paper, 
and  for  some  years  before  the  Pilot  passed  out 
of  Mr.  Donahoe's  hands  he  had  the  entire 
editorial  charge  of  its  columns.  But  the  Pilot 
by  no  means  monopolized  the  productions  of 
his  pen;  and  his  poems,  which  even  then  had 
won  their  author  considerable  renown,  ap- 
peared in  more  than  one  prominent  newspaper 
and  magazine.  When  financial  reverses  over- 
took Mr.  Donahoe,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  part  with  the  paper  he  had  founded 
and  SD  long  ably  conducted,  Mr.  O'Reilly  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Boston.  Most  Rev.  John  J. 
Williams,  became  its  purchasers, — the  Arch- 
bishop being,  and  still  remaining,  the  larger 
stockholder,  while  Mr.  O'Reilly  naturally  re- 
tained the  editorship. 
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"  The  main  reason  why  the  Archbishop  be- 
came a  purchaser  of  the  paper  was  a  desire 
on  his  part  to  pay  back,  through  its  profits, 
the  money  a  number  of  people,  who  could  ill 
afford  to  bear  their  losses,  had  invested  in  a 
bank  Mr.  Donahoe  maintained  in  connection 
with  his  publication  business,  and  which 
failed  at  the  tims  he  became  insolvent.  The 
Pilot  generously  undertook  the  reimburse- 
ment of  these  unfortunate  investors,  who  had 
no  claim  whatever  on  the  new  proprietors  of 
the  paper ;  and  it  has  been  able,  by  means  of 
its  immense  circulation  and  extensive  adver- 
tising patronage, — no  small  portion  of  which 
it  owes  to  the  able  manner  in  which  Mr. 
O'Reilly  has  edited  it, — to  make  good  a  large 
share  of  their  losses  to  these  creditors  of  Mr. 
Donahoe.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  Pilot 
of  late  years  can  not  have  failed  to  notice 
the  announcement  every  two  years  or  so  of 
"another  Pilot  dividend";  which  meant  that 
the  new  proprietors  stood  ready  to  pay  an- 
other ten  pec  cent,  of  the  indebtedness  (some- 
thing like  $70,000)  which  they  voluntarily 
and  generously  assumed  when  they  became 
the  owners  of  the  paper. 

From  the  very  first  day  that  Mr.  O'Reilly 
came  to  Boston,  his  career,  viewed  in  what- 
ever light  that  may  be,  has  been  a  singularly 
successful  one.  It  would  be  superfluous  here 
to  pay  any  tribute  to  his  literary  abilities  and 
success,  or  to  descant  upon  the  renown  his 
pen  has  won  him.  He  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  the  foremost  of  Irish  American 
poets ;  and  nobody  who  has  ever  read  his 
strong,  graceful  and  impassioned  verses  will, 
I  imagine,  question  his  right  to  that  distinc- 
tion. His  praise  has  not  come  to  him  from 
his  Irish- American  countrymen  alone,  by  any 
means  ;  nor  does  he  owe  the  prominence  he 
holds  in  the  world  of  letters  solely  to  their 
eulogies  and  verdict.  That  has  been  univer- 
sally accorded  to  him  by  the  unbiased  opin- 
ion of  others  who  have  nothing  in  common 
with  him  in  the  matter  of  race  or  religion,  but 
who  recognize  in  him  a  writer  entitled  to  rank 
on  a  par  with  the  best  litterateurs  of  this  or 
any  other  country.  As  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Dr.  Joyce,  though  more  remarkably  so,  Mr. 
O  Rcilly's  literary  abilities  have  won  the 


friendship  and  esteem  of  the  best  American 
authors.  Longfellow,  during  his  1  fe,  was  al- 
ways glad  to  welcome  the  younger  poet  to  his 
hearthstone;  and  Holmes,  Whittier,  Aldrich, 
Howells,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished 
writers,  are  his  intimate  friends.  His  com- 
positions, whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  are 
eagerly  accepted  by  editors,  and  frequently 
grace  the  pages  of  the  leading  periodicals ; 
while  the  terse  paragraphs  and  vigorous  lead- 
ers of  the  Pilot  bear  ample  testimony  to  his 
ability  as  an  editorial  writer.  What  Mr.  O'- 
Reilly's annual  income  from  the  labors  of  his 
pen  may  be  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  amount  is  considera- 
ble, and  that  he  is  one  of  the  fortunate  few 
whom  literature  pays  :  doubtless  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  work  he  accomplishes  in  that 
field  is  of  superlative  merit. 

Physically,  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  vigorous  manhood  Comely  far 
beyond  the  average  man,  his  love  of  athletic 
sports  and  his  devotion  to  such  pursuits  have 
given  him  a  grace  and  strength  which  ftw 
men  of  forty  years  possess.  There  is  scarcely 
any  branch  of  athletic  exercises  which  has 
not  a  charm  for  him,  and  in  which  he  has  not 
acquired  proficiency.  He  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  act  as  referee  in  athletic  games,  nota- 
bly in  the  tournaments  h-ld  annually  by  the 
students  of  Harvard  College ;  and  so  great  is 
the  reliance  placed  upon  his  judgment  that 
his  decisions  in  such  matters  are  never  ques- 
tioned. Of  late  years  he  has  exhibited  a 
remarkable  fondness  for  navigating  neigh- 
boring rivers  in  a  canoe,  and  the  descriptions 
of  these  trips  which  he  has  furnished  some 
of  the  magazines  form  very  delightful  read- 
ing. 

Socially,  the  Editor  of  the  Pilot  is  the  most 
affable  of  men,  and  his  conversation,  even 
when  that  turns  on  the  dry  matters  of  every- 
day life,  is  peculiarly  pleasing  and  instructive. 
Engrossed  though  he  must  be  in  the  cares  of 
the  vast  business  of  which  he  is  the  manager, 
he  seems  always  to  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  spare  to  any  one  who  invades  his  editorial 
sanctum  ;  and  his  cheery  invitation  to  call 
again  when  you  are  taking  your  departure, 
coupled  with  the  memory  of  the  pleasant  time 
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you  spent  in  his  presence,  is  almost  sure  to 
bring  you  back  before  many  wetks. 

Mr.  O  Reilly  is  a  prominent  member  of 
many  of  Boston's  most  famous  clubs,  belong- 
ing, among  others,  to  the  St.  Botolph's,  one 
of  t  e  leading  social  circles;  the  Papyrus,  the 
foremost  literary  association ;  and  -is  also  con- 
nected with  several  associations  in  other  cities. 
Several  years  ago  he  married  a  very  estima- 
ble and  accomplished  lady  of  the  Charlestown 
district,  where  he  at  present  resides;  and  he 
is  now  the  fortunate  father  of  an  interesting 
family  of  little  girls,  some  of  whom  have  al- 
ready given  evidence,  in  the  Catholic  convents 
where  they  are  being  educated,  that  they  have 
inherited  no  small  share  of  their  parents'  tal- 
ents and  abilities.  During  the  summer  months, 
Mr.  O'Reilly  and  family  are  to  be  found  in 
the  historic  town  of  Hull,  where  he  is  the 
owner  of  a  cottage;  but  he  is  frequently  called 
away  from  home,  as,  in  addition  to  the  many 
demands  of  his  business,  he  is  often  asked  to 
lecture  before  literary  and  other  societies ;  and 
he  has  achieved  no  small  success  as  a  plat- 
form speaker. 

As  a  writer  both  of  poetry  and  prose,  Mr. 
O  Reilly  has  won  such  general  and  merited 
renown  that  it  would  seem  rather  presumpt- 
uous to  criticise  his  productions  in  this  brief 
sketch  of  his  life,  even  though  the  criticism 
should  be  eulogistic  of  their  merits.  His 
prose  writings  have  been  mainly  sketches 
and  essays  contributed  to  the  several  maga- 
7ines ;  though,  of  course,  his  editorial  work 
must  also  be  considered.  He  has  published 
one  lengthy  story,  "  Moondyne,"  which  orig- 
inally appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Pilot, 
where  it  was  eagerly  read  by  thousands,  and 
which  has  since  been  published  in  book  form, 
in  which  shape  it  is  still  in  great  demand. 
Another  serial,  "The  King's  Men,"  of  which 
he  is  the  conjoint  author  with  three  other 
well-known  writers,  was  recently  brought  out 
by  a  combination  of  Sunday  newspapers,  in 
whose  columns  it  appeared  simultaneously, 
and  for  which  the  authors  are  said  to  have  been 
paid  $5  ooo.  Another  book  from  his  pen,  in 
which  industrial  and  economic  questions  will 
be  treated,  is,  I  understand,  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished. 


In  verse,  Mr.  O  Reilly  has  thus  far  pub- 
lished three  volumes  :  "  Songs  from  the  South- 
ern Seas,"  "Songs,  Legends  and  Ballads," 
and  "Statues  in  the  Block";  and  he  has  also 
written  considerable  pot  try  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  of  these  books.  His  poetical 
works  have  all  been  successful  ventures  and 
have  met  with  excellent  sales,  while  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
Some  of  Mr.  O'Reilly's  verses  have  acquired 
a  world-wide  reputation,  notably  more  than 
one  of  his  Australian  poems,  his  "  Ride  of 
Collins  Graves,"  and  his  last,  and  in  many 
respects  his  best,  lines  on  the  death  of  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  of  which  a  competent  critic  has 
said  that  if  its  author  had  never  written  any- 
thing else,  that  poem  alone  would  entitle  him 
to  a  poet's  name  and  immortality.  This  poem 
is  of  such  recent  writing,  and  has  been  so 
widely  copied,  that  I  forbear  quoting  from  it 
here,  and  reserve  the  limited  space  allowed 
me  for  selections  from  some  of  Mr.  O'Reilly's 
earlier  verses.  Writing  for  THE  "AvE  MARIA," 
I  naturally  give  the  preference  to  his  Marian 
poems,  two  of  which  I  find  in  his  "Songs, 
Legends  and  Ballads."  From  the  first  of 
these,  entitled  "  Mary,"  I  take  the  following 
stanzas  : 


"  Dear  honored  name,  beloved  for  human 

But  loved  and  honored  fir^t  that  One  was  given 

In  living  proof  to  erring  mortal  eyes 
That  our  poor  earth  is  near  akin  to  Heaven. 

"  Sweet  word  of  dual  meaning  :  one  of  grace, 
And  born  of  our  kind  advocate  above; 

And  one  by  memory  linked  to  that  dear  face 
That  blessed  my  childhood  with  its  mother-love, 

"And  taught  me  first  the  simple  prayer,  '  To  thee, 
Poor  banished  sons  of  Eve  we  send  our  cri««s!  ' 

Through  mist  of  years,  those  words  recall  to  me 
A  childish  face  upturned  te  loving  eyes. 

"The  sweet  faced  moon  reflects  on  cheerless  night 
The  rays  of  hidden  sun  to  rise  to-morrow; 

So  unseen  <^od  still  lets  His  promised  light, 
Through  Holy  Mary,  shine  upon  our  sorrow." 

"A  Legend  of  the  Blessed  Virgin"  is  a  fine 
poem,  which  I  would  fain  quote  entire,  if  I 
thought  there  would  be  room  for  it.  It  treats 
of  a  doubt  which  St.  Joseph  is  once  supposed 
to  have  entertained  for  his  Virgin  Spouse,  and 
the  last  two  stanzas  run  thus  : 
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"And  once,  when  moody  thus  within  his  garden, 

The  gentle  girl  besought  for  some  ripe  fruit 
That  hung  beyond  her  reach,  the  old  man  answered, 

With  face  averted,  harshly  to  her  suit : 
1 1  will  not  serve  thee,  woman !  Thou  hast  wronged  me : 

I  heed  no  more  thy  words  and  actions  mild ; 
If  fruit  thou  wante^t.  thou  canst  henceforth  ask  it 

From  him,  the  father  of  thy  unborn  child.' 

"  But  ere  the  words  had  root  within  her  hearing, 

The  Virgin's  face  was  glorified  anew; 
And  Joseph,  turning,  <;ank  within  her  presence, 

And  knew  indeed  his  wondrous  dreams  were  true. 
For  there  before  the  sandalled  feet  of  Mary 

The  kingly  tree  had  bowed  its  top,  and  she 
Had  pulled  and  eaten  from  its  prostrate  branches, 

As  if  unconscious  of  the  mystery." 

A  religious  vein  runs  through  many  of  Mr. 
O'Reilly's  verses,  as  in  "The  Fishermen  of 
Wexford,"  where  he  represents  the  fisher- 
men's wives  on  the  beach  thus  : 

" '  O  Holy  Virgin !  be  their  guard,'  the  weeping  women 

cried ; 
The  old  men,  sad  and  silent,  watched  the  boats  cleave 

thro'  the  tide"  ; 

and  in  "  The  Priests  of  Ireland,"  which  ends 
with  these  lines: 

"Let  the  words  be  carried  outward  till  the  farthest 

land*  they  reach : 
'After  Christ,  their  country's  freedom  do  the  Irish 

prelates  preach.' " 

Mr.  O  Reilly  has  written  so  many  fine 
poems  that  one  experiences  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  making  selections  from  them,  with  a 
view  of  illustrating  the  poetic  abilities  of  their 
author.  His  Australian  poems,  for  instance, 
are  nearly  all  masterpieces, — "  The  King  of 
the  Vasse,"  "The  Dog  Guard."  " Haunted  by 
Tigers,"  and  "The  Amber  Whale,"  especially 
so ;  while  his  ballads  have  been  lauded  by  no 
less  a  critic  than  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard  as  the 
finest  specimens  of  that  sort  of  poetry  in  the 
English  language.  One  striking  feature  of 
Mr.  O  Reilly's  verse  is  its  masculinity.  There 
is  no  sickly  sentimentality  in  his  lines ;  but 
though  these  are  full  of  original  thought,  and 
remarkable  for  the  unique  treatment  of  their 
subjects,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  their  strength  and  originality  pre- 
cluded lofty  flights  of  imagination.  Some  of 
his  stanzas  are  perfect  epigrams  in  their  way, 
as  witness  this  one  from  "At  Best": 


"From  soul  to  soul  the  shortest  line 

At  best  will  bended  be: 
The  ship  that  sails  the  straightest  course 
Slill  sails  the  convex  sea." 

Perhaps  our  author's  forte  lies  in  dramatic 
narration,  which  shows  to  best  advantage  in 
his  Australian  poems.  The  reader  is  at  times 
almost  irresistibly  carried  along  by  the  force 
and  interest  of  these  poems,  which,  although 
they  may  be  uneven  in  merit,  have  all  a  pecu- 
liar grace  and  strength  of  their  own  that  have 
already  secured  many  of  them  a  permanent 
place  in  the  poetic  literature  of  the  day.  I 
make  room  here  for  the  opening  lines  of  "  The 
Dog  Guard": 

"There  are  lonesome  places  upon  the  earth 
That  have  never  re-echoed  a  sound  of  mirth. 
Where  the  spirits  abide  that  feast  and  quaff 
On  the  shuddering  soul  of  a  mutdered  laugh, 
And  take  grim  delight  in  the  fearful  btart, 
As  their  unseen  fingers  clutch  the  heart, 
And  the  blood  fiVs  out  from  the  griping  pain, 
To  carry  the  chill  through  every  vein  ; 
And  the  staring  eyes  and  the  whitened  faces 
Are  a  joy  to  these  ghosts  of  the  lonesome  places." 

Being  an  Irishman  and  an  intensely  patri- 
otic one  at  that,  Mr.  O'Reilly  has.  of  course, 
written  some  stirring  Irish  poetry.  I  have 
already  briefly  quoted  from  "The  Priests  of 
Ireland."  "The  Patriot's  Grave,"  which  was 
read  at  the  Emmet  Centennial  in  Boston,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1878,  is  a  fine  effort,  in 
which  his  peculiar  and  forcible  style  shows 
to  good  advantage : — 

"  Richest  of  gifts  to  a  nation !    Death  with  the  living 

crown ! 
Type  of  ideal  manhood  to  the  people's  heart  brought 

down! 

"Shrine  of  a  nation's  honor— stone  left  blank  for  a 

name — 
Light  on  the  dark  horizon,  to  guide  us  clear  from 

shame ! 

"  He  teaches  the  secret  of  manhood— the  watchword 

of  those  who  aspire — 
That  men  must  follow  freedom,  though  it  lead  through 

blood  and  fire." 

One  more  quotation,  from  "A  Nation's 
Test,"  and  I  am  done  : — 

"A  nation's  greatness  lies  in  men,  not  acres; 

One  master-mind  is  worth  a  million  hards. 
No  royal  robes  have  marked  the  planet  shakers, 
But  Samson-strength  to  burst  the  ages'  bands. 
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The  might  of  empire  gives  no  crown  supernal — 
Athens  is  here,  but  where  is  Macedon  ? 

A  dozan  lives  make  Greece  and  Rome  eternal, 
And  England's  fame  might  safely  rest  on  one." 

Mr.  O  Reilly,  as  has  been  previously  re- 
marked, is  still  a  young  man,  being  only  in  his 
forty-first  year.  He  has  by  no  means  written 
himself  out,  and  one  of  his  latest  poems,  that 
on  the  death  of  his  friend  Wendell  Phillips, 
is,  in  some  respects,  the  best  that  his  pen  has 
ever  produced.  Everything  he  writes  now, 
whether  it  be  in  prose  or  poetry,  is  eagerly 
read ;  and  to  his  strong  individuality  the  paper 
of  which  he  is  the  able  editor  owes  much 
of  the  vast  influence  it  wields.  Although  he 
has  already  made  his  mark  indelibly  in  the 
world  of  letters,  and  won  for  himself  a  lasting 
fame,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that 
his  best  literary  work  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
complished; and  if  his  years  are  still  to  be 
many  on  this  earth,  as  I  trust  they  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  this  stahvart  singer  will  achieve 
greater  successes  with  his  pen  than  the  many 
and  notable  ones  he  has  already  secured. 


A  Stranger  Pilgrim. 


THE  centennial  of  Fra  Junipero  Serra,  the 
founder  of  the  Indian  missions  in  Califor- 
nia, was  an  appropriate  year  for  the  appearance 
of  a  book  full  of  the  most  exact  descriptions 
of  these  missions,  which  have  now  an  interest 
for  the  most  indifferent,  we  will  not  sav  only 
among  Catholics,  but  all  intelligent  Protes- 
tants. It  is  now  we1!  understood  what  part 
was  taken  by  the  missionaries  of  that  day  in 
the  civilizing  of  a  vast  tract  of  country, — 
bringing  not  only  the  rich  soil  into  use,  but, 
by  christianizing  the  native  tribes,  actually 
affiliating  them  to  the  work  of  civilization: 
making  them  co-laborers  with  one  of  the  most 
polished  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
overthrow  of  these  missions  is  conceded  to 
have  been  one  of  the  great  mi>fortunes  of  our 
century  and  of  the  vast  Southwest,  with  its 
wonderful  resources;  above  all,  with  its  tribes 
falling  back  into  barbarism. 

The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  mission 
churches  and  adjoining  monasteries  was  the 
theme  of  every  tongue  in  the  first  years  of 


the  settlement  of  California ;  and  their  very 
ruins  give  them  an  interest  like  that  which 
draws  the  modern  traveller  to  the  sites  of  an- 
cient cities  in  the  Old  World.  The  leading 
magazines  of  the  day  have  not  failed  to  lay 
hold  of  so  interesting  a  theme,  nor  have  they 
hesitated  to  illustrate  it.  But  Mrs.  Truesdell's 
descriptions,*  although  in  rhyme  and  metre, 
are  fuller  and  more  in  detail  than  anything  as 
yet  given  in  prose.  She  was  evidently  in  love 
with  her  subject,  and  the  fertile  or  barren  ex- 
panses on  which  the  missions  stand  are  given, 
with  the  choicest  apprehension  of  atmos- 
pheric effects,  a  careful  delineation  of  every 
peculiarity  of  vegetation,  birds,  living  things 
of  every  kind.  Yet,  even  allowing  the  condi- 
tion, con  atnore,  the  wonder  is  how  her  intt  rest 
in  her  subject  could  have  been  so  sustained; 
for  the  author  is  not  a  Catholic.  But  we  no 
sooner  read,  page  after  page,  the  story  of  one 
mission  after  another,  than  we  discover  that 
her  interest,  although  not  based  upon  actual 
faith,  is  based  upon  what  should  lead  to  it, 
which  is  an  instinctive  delight  in  all  the  Cath- 
olic points  of  the  traditions,  in  all  the  Catholic 
circumstances,  and  even  in  all  the  Catholic 
phraseology;  in  fact,  in  all  the  poetic  outcom- 
ings  of  the  Catholic  ritual.  The  very  thought 
of  incense,  of  Mass,  of  Vespers,  of  any  cere- 
monial of  the  Church,  is  sufficient  to  evoke 
the  most  venerated  associations  in  her  mind. 
One  is  surprised  to  find  how  well  she  under- 
stands the  Liturgy ;  and  not  only  the  Liturgy, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  enacted.  In  no 
English  Protestant  verse,  unless  in  Longfel- 
low's "  Evangeline,"  do  we  see  such  an  accu- 
rate 'bringing  in  of  Catholic  symbols  and  of 
Catholic  rites,  and  these  actually  giving  the 
charm  to  the  book.  The  stories  are  not  at- 
tractive in  spite  of  being  Catholic,  but  because 
they  are  Catholic ! 

All  this  may  seem  paradoxical  to  some 
who  turn  from  everything  Catholic,  under  the 
impression  that  it  can  not,  for  this  reason,  be 
interesting ;  but  is  readily  understood  by 
those  who  know  how  well  Sir  Walter  Scott 
loved  to  bring  into  his  romances  any  one  of 


*  "A  California  Pilgrimage."  By  one  of  the  Pil- 
grims. San  Francisco:  Samuel  Carson  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. 1884. 
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those  beautiful  acts  named  in  the  ritual,  and 
which  are  as  effective,  artistically,  in  their 
grouping  as  they  are  profound  in  sentiment, 
and  altogether  worshipful,  even  adoring,  in 
their  spirit.  Those  who  have  grown  familiar 
with  these  grand  rites  only  to  despise  them 
are  far  less  likely  ever  to  appreciate  them  in 
literature  than  the  cultivated  Protestant, 
whose  prejudices  may  still  keep  him  out  of 
the  Church's  fold;  although  this  appreciation 
on  his  part  shows  a  capacity  for  receiving 
the  truth  if  he  will  allow  himself  to  do  so. 

Having  thus  an  understanding  of  the  mo- 
tive of  the  book,  we  can  take  up  the  poems 
from  time  to  time,  not  in  long  sittings,  but  as 
if  we  passed,  like  the  author,  from  mission  to 
mission, — with  a  real  fascination  There  is 
such  an  evidence  of  "sketches  on  the  spot" 
in  these  descriptions,  such  a  weaving  in,  also, 
not  only  of  local  trad  tions,  but  of  the  real  lives 
of  the  saints,  like  St.  Francis,  and  the  most 
touching  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  mission- 
aries themselves,  that  no  one  can  fail  to  be  in- 
terested. We  mistake  greatly  if  the  different 
stories  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  reading 
books  of  our  day.  They  have  precisely  the 
quality  which  attracts  the  young  imagination ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  would  like  to  see  a  few 
things  omitted,  or  changed  even,  since  there 
is  no  historical  basis  for  the  legends.  If  we 
are  not  misinformed,  some  of  these  objection- 
able parts  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  au- 
thor, and  there  is  an  understanding  that  her 
second  edition  will  be  free  from  these  few  blem- 
ishes,— blemishes  at  least  to  a  Catholic  mind. 

The  description  of  "Padre  Serra"  in  San 
Diego,  while  a  grand,  poetic  picture,  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  those  given  of  him  by  his 
own  generation.  He  appears  in  so  many  of 
the  poems  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  specify ; 
but  in  none  does  her  subject  seem  to  have 
more  entire  possession  of  her  than  in  San 
Antonio  de  Padua,  and  the  glories  of  the  past 
are  nowhere  contrasted  more  successfully 
with  the  desolation  of  the  present.  The  book 
is  such  a  mine  of  tradition  concerning  the 
missions  of  California,  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  overlooked  by  any  one  with  eyes  turned 
upon  that  wondrous  land  which  has  for  a  sea- 
port the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate. 


The  Charity  that  Never  Pails. 


ANSWERED    PRAYERS    OF    BLIND   CHILDREN. 


THE  loss  of  sight  shuts  the  blind  out  from  the 
visible  world,  only  to  give  them,  even  on  earth, 
a  clearer  perception  of  the  unseen  spiritual  world. 
Such  of  them  as  have  been  brought  up  here*  are, 
in  very  truth,  angels  in  their  unconsciousness  of 
evil  and  in  their  vivid  sense  of  moral  beauty  and 
Christian  holiness.  The  company  of  Our  Lord 
and  His  angels  is  to  them  a  very  near  reality.  Their 
worship  of  Him  is  as  of  One  who  is  both  most 
near  and  most  dear.  And  they  believe  that  He 
never  fails  to  grant,  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
in  the  time  which  He  deems  best  for  us,  what  we 
pay  for.  "Well,"  the  Mother  Rectress  went 
on,  "in  our  old  temporary  home  at  Portobello 
not  only  had  we  to  suffer  from  want  of  room  and 
of  the  pure  country  air,  but  our  poverty  reduced 
us  often  to  the  most  terrible  straits.  The  dear 
children,  whom  we  did*not  wish  to  distress  by 
letting  them  into  the  secret  of  all  our  trouble, 
were  told  enough  to  make  them  zealous  to  seek  a 
remedy  in  prayer.  They  resolved  among  them- 
selves to  pray  night  and  day  until  God  sent  us 
some  kind  benefactor  to  relieve  us  of  our  crushing 
burden  of  anxiety.  I  knew  they  were  praying 
earnestly,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  they  had  agreed 
to  keep  up  their  prayers  night  and  day.  This  was 
kept  carefully  from  my  knowledge  and  that  of  the 
Sisters.  They  had  agreed  to  wake  each  other  up 
through  the  hours  of  the  night,  so  that  some  one 
of  the  dear,  pure  souls  should  be  continually  im- 
portuning God  for  our  sore  need." 

"Surely  the  answer  came?"   I  interrupted. 

"Yes:  it  came  in  our  very  extremity.  One  day 
a  lady  called,  visited  class-rooms,  work-rooms, 
and  dormitories;  and  then,  as  she  was  about  to  go 
away,  asked  me  whence  came  the  money  to  sup- 
port so  large  a  house.  '  It  has  ceased  to  come  at 
all,'  I  answered.  '  For  the  last  six  weeks  I  have 
only  received  nineteen  shillings  to  feed  all  the 
mouths  you  have  seen.  We  are  running  deeply 
into  debt,  and  unless  God  soon  sends  us  help  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do.'  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  She  and  other  souls  came  to  our  aid. 
But  the  struggle  with  our  poverty  still  went  on ; 
and  still  our  dear  children,  unknown  to  me,  prayed 
through  the  night  as  well  as  through  the  day." 

I  must  abridge  my  narrative  here  by  saying  that, 

*  St.  Mary's  Asylum,  Dublin. 
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at  length,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  a  lively  interest  in 
this  great  woik  and  in  the  blind  children  was 
awakened  among  the  Catholic  community.  The 
idea  of  a  charity  fair  in  their  behalf  occurred  to 
some  of  the  lady  friends  of  the  institution,  and 
was  taken  up  warmly  by  all  classes.  Lord  Mayor 
McSwiney  was  just  going  out  of  office,  and  ofFen  d 
his  magnificent  state  coach  and  horses.as  one  of 
the  prizes  to  be  contended  for  at  the  fair.  This 
splendid  offer  attracted  notice  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel, .and  stimulated  the  charity  and  the 
zeal  of  young  and  old.  The  young  men  of  Dublin, 
especially,  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  this  great 
family  of  blind  girls  had  been  rescued  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  misery,  and  given  in  St.  Mary's 
the  happiest  of  homes  and  the  most  refining  edu- 
cation, asked,  as  a  special  favor,  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  chief  part  in  managing  the  fair ;  and  they 
made  of  it  a  great  success.  The  first  prize,  the  Lord 
Mayor's  coach  and  horses,  was  won  by  a  resident 
of  Glasgow,  and  quite  a  sensation  was  caused  in 
that  city  by  the  sight  of  the  brilliant  equipage 
landing  at  one  of  the  quays.  But  the  surprise  to 
the  Sisters  was  still  greater  when  the  committee 
of  young  men  brought  them  between  $20,000  and 
£30  ooo  as  the  net  proceeds  of  the  fair. 

It  was  the  first  solemn  answer  to  the  fervent  and 
uninterrupted  pleadings  of  the  children  But  they 
did  not  desist,  for  all  that.  This,  indeed,  enabled 
the  Rectress  to  satisfy  creditors  and  provide  for 
pressing  wants.  Still  the  need  of  a  larger  house, 
and  in  a  more  healthy  situation,  was  felt  more  and 
more  keenly,  and  for  that  special  purpose  the 
children  were  now  bidden  to  pray.  One  angelic 
girl,  greatly  beloved  both  by  the  nuns  and  all  her 
companions,  was  wasting  away  with  consumption. 
She  had  been  wishing  in  vain  for  "a  great  house 
in  the  fields,"  and  the  pure  country  air.  She  lay 
now  at  the  half- opened  gate  of  the  everlasting 
home.  The  Mother  Rectress,  just  as  the  young 
spirit  hovered  still  above  its  loved  home,  asked 
her  to  be  sure,  when  in  heaven,  to  plead  earnestly 
for  the  boon  of  a  country  house. 

"Mother,"  the  child  said,  with  her  dying 
breath,  "would  you  not  like  a  beautiful  house  by 
the  sea?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  darling !  "  Mrs.  Telford  *  answered, 
"if  our  good  Gxl  would  only  give  us  one  such." 

"  Mother,  you  shall  have  it !  "  was  the  reply. 

And  the  promise  was  kept.    No  one,  until  that 


*  These  Sisters  (founded  by  Mary  Aikenhead)  are 
"Mrs."  to  the  outside  world,  although  in  the  com- 
munity they  bear  another  name. 


moment,  had  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  ever 
having  a  seaside  home,  amid  the  green  fic-lds,  with 
shade  in  summer,  and  the  pure,  invigorating  ocean 
breezes  at  all  times  to  give  health  to  these  fragile 
young  frames.  But  it  came,  nevertheless.  Some 
three  weeks  after  the  child  had  departed,  a  gen- 
tleman called  on  Mrs.  Telford  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  not  like  to  have  a  home  by  the  sea- shore 
for  her  large  family.  She  was  startled  by  the 
question,  and  a^ked  him,  in  her  turn,  what  made 
him  think  that  she  could  aim  at  possessing  such  a 
place.  He  replied  that,  knowing  of  her  intention 
to  obtain  as  soon  as  possible  a  property  in  the 
country,  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  a  seaside 
residence  would  be  very  desirable  to  .her;  and  then 
said  that  he  had  been  himself  thinking  of  purchas- 
ing Merrion  Castle,  with  its  annexed  property,  as 
a  home  for  his  own  family,  but  that  he  would  se- 
cure its  possession  to  her  if  she  thought  well  of  it. 
Mrs.  Telford  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  this — the 
first  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  promise 
made  her  by  her  dying  angel.  She  could  not  dis- 
trust the  gracious  Providence  who  was  working 
for  her  dear  ones,  and  so  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
purchase  Merrion  Castle,  and  to  set  to  work  to 
erect  there,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  medieval 
stronghold,  the  spacious  and  beautiful  pile  which 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Irish  charity. — N.  Y. 
Sunday  Sun. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Of  all  the  feasts  of  Our  Lady,  the  Purification 
is  probably  the  most  ancient.  Several  learned 
writers,  among  them  the  illustrious  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV,  are  of  opinion  that  this  solemnity  was 
instituted  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  a  long-established  feast  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century.  A  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the 
sermon  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  died  in  396, 
and  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  died  in  444. 
The  Greek  Church  classes  this  feast  among  those 
of  Our  Lord ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  has  always 
regarded  it  as  a  feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  "  The 
honor  thus  paid  to  the  Mother,"  as  Dom  Gu6- 
ranger  remarks,  "tends,  in  reality,  to  the  greater 
glory  of  her  Divine  Son;  for  He  is  the  Author 
and  the  End  of  all  those  prerogatives  which  we 
revere  and  honor  in  Mary." 

From  the  Purification  forward,  the  mystery  of 
the  Infant-God  will  no  longer  be  put  before  us 
by  the  Church  as  the  special  object  of  our  devo- 
tion ;  Septuagesima,  a  prelude  to  the  holy  season 
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of  Lent,  is  approaching,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
meditating  on  the  Passion  and  Death  of  the  world's 
Redeemer. 

The  late  Louis  Veuillot  was  at  heart  a  man  of 
great  humility,  though  holding  before  the  world 
a  proud  position  as  the  noble  champion  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church.  It  is  known 
that,  as  his  end  drew  nigh,  he  strictly  enjoined  his 
friends  and  relatives  that  no  eulogy  of  him  should 
appear  in  the  columns  of  his  journal.  And  the 
dying  wish  of  the  great  man  has  been  respected 
so  much  that  those  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  have  refrained  from  making  known  to 
the  public  all  that  they  could  tell  of  his  great 
worth,  and  have  left  it  to  his  works  to  speak  his 
praises. 

The  reading  public  know  how  well  his  grand 
editorials  in  the  Univers  reveal  his  loftiness  of 
mind  and  strength  of  will.  Since  his  death,  "The 
Correspondence  of  Louis  Veuillot,"  a  work  in 
three  volumes,  has  been  published,  and  the  letters 
therein  contained  discover  new  beauties  that  found 
place  in  his  noble  character.  Especially  in  his 
letters  to  his  sister  he  displays  admirable  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  implicit  confidence,  and  deep 
gratitude.  His  sister  had  generously  devoted  her- 
self to  his  service,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
taken  a  mother's  place  towards  his  orphaned  chil- 
dren. We  may  be  permitted  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  her : 

"  I  see  before  me  your  kind  and  loving  countenance, 
made  more  beautiful  in  my  sight,  as  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  by  the  cares  which  have  prematurely  made 
you  old, — you  who,  through  love  of  God,  have  denied 
yourself  the  privilege  of  more  intimately  serving  Him ; 
who,  through  chirity,  have  refused  yourself  the  joys 
of  laboring  in  the  service  of  charity.  You  possess 
neither  the  peace  of  the  cloister,  nor  the  care  of  the 
poor,  nor  the  apostolate  in  the  world.  Your  noble 
heart  has  deprived  itself  of  all  that  is  great  and  perfect. 
You  have  circumscribed  your  life  with  little  duties — 
the  servant  of  a  brother,  the  mother  of  orphans.  There 
you  remain,  like  a  most  careful  wife  and  most  patient 
mother,  giving  yourself  entirely,  and  receiving  but 
little  in  return.  You  have  sacrificed  youth,  liberty, 
and  the  future.  You  are  no  longer  yourself:  you  are, 
as  it  were,  a  virgin  widowed,  a  religious  without  the 
veil,  a  mother  without  the  name.  You  devote  your 
days  and  nights  to  children  who  call  you  not  their 
mother,  and  you  have  shed  a  mother's  tears  over  the 
tombs  of  those  who  were  not  your  children.  And  amid 
this  labor,  this  self-denial,  these  anxieties,  you  find 
rest  only  in  seeking  for  other  pains  to  soothe,  other 
weaknesses  to  assist,  other  wounds  to  heal !  Oh,  may 
you  be  blessed  by  God,  as  you  are  in  our  hearts! " 

At  the  end  of  one  of  his  works,  M.  Veuillot 


requests  that,  after  his  death,  no  defence  should 
be  made  against  attacks  upon  his  memory.  Indeed 
the  only  reply  needed  would  be  to  produce  these 
letters,  which  show  him  as  he  was  in  the  intimate 
relations  of  family  and  friends.  Better  than  any- 
thing else,  they  most  eloquently  set  forth  his  ami- 
ability and  tenderness  with  those  whom  God  had 
given  him  to  love,  and  his  indefatig  ble  stiuggle, 
during  a  lifetime,  against  the  enemies  of  truth. 


The  representatives  of  the  different  European 
governments  and  of  the  United  States,  as  embled 
in  Congress  at  Berlin,  have  accepted  the  following 
declaration : 

"  The  commerce  of  all  nations  shall  enjoy  com- 
plete liberty  in  all  the  territories  forming  the  ba^in 
of  the  Congo  and  of  its  tributaries.  This  basin  is 
bounded  by  the  ridges  of  the  contiguous  basins, 
and  especially  the  basins  of  the  Niari,  the  Ogowe, 
the  Shari,  and  the  Nile,  at  the  north ;  Lake  Tan- 
ganyka  at  the  east ;  and  the  crests  of  the  basins  of 
the  Zambezi  and  the  Logi  at  the  south. 

"The  powers  will  protect  and  favor,  without 
distinction  of  nationalities  or  of  creeds,  all  relig- 
ious, scientific,  and  charitable  institutions  created 
and  organized  for  these  purposes,  or  tending  to 
the  instruction  of  the  natives,  and  to  make  them 
understand  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  civ- 
ilization. Christian  missionaries,  savants,  explor- 
ers,— their  escorts,  property,  and  collections,  will 
also  be  the  object  of  special  protection.  Liberty 
of  conscience  and  religious  tolerance  are  expressly 
guaranteed  to  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  foreigners. 
The  free  and  public  exercise  of  all  forms  of  wor- 
ship, the  right  to  erect  religious  edifices  and  to 
organize  missions  belonging  to  all  forms  of  wor- 
ship, will  be  subject  to  no  restriction  or  impedi- 
ment."   

Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  a 
stupendous  price  to  pay  for  a  picture,  but  this  is 
the  price  which  the  English  Government  is  going 
to  pay  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  a  picture  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  Raphael,  known  in  the  art 
world  as  the  Blenheim  Madonna,  from  the  name 
of  the  Duke's  residence.  Just  400  years  ago, 
Raphael  Santi  was  born  (in  1483),  and  the  works 
he  left  to  the  world  become  more  precious  as  the 
centuries  pass.  Superb  quality  of  the  work  of  gen- 
ius! This  famous  picture  represents  the  Mother 
and  Child  on  a  throne:  St  Nicholas,  of  Bari,  in 
the  full  pontificals  of  a  bishop,  on  one  side,  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  other.  Though  the 
picture  is  only  eight  feet  high,  the  beholder  on 
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looking  at  it  undergoes  the  illusion  frequently 
noticed  in  the  case  of  works  of  the  rarest  excel- 
lence, and  imagines  that  the  figures  are  of  the  size 
of  life.  Over  the  head  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  if 
carved  in  the  wood  of  the  throne,  are  the  words, 
Salve  Mater  Christi  ! — Pilot. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  chroniqle  the  death 
(reported  by  cable,  last  week)  of  our  esteemed 
friend  and  valued  contributor,  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton.  She  was  of  advanced  age,  and  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  a  long  time.  Although  too  feeble 
of  late  years  to  contribute  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA," 
she  continued  to  be  among  its  warmest  friends, 
and  often,  when  requesting  prayers  for  herself  and 
the  many  good  works  in  which  she  was  engaged, 
expressed  regret  at  not  being  able  to  continue  her 
writings  in  honor  of  Our  Lady. 

Catholic  readers  the  world  over  owe  fervent 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Lady  Fullerton, 
whose  gifted  pen,  since  her  conversion  in  1852, 
has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  Catholic  interests. 
Few  writers  of  fiction,  at  least  of  the  class  to 
which  she  belonged,  have  been  more  widely  read, 
and  few  have  done  more  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
literary  entertainment.  Her  books  were  a  mirror 
of  her  mind,  and  every  reader  must  have  felt  that 
they  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  woman  of 
noble  Christian  life.  Several  of  her  stories  have 
been  translated  into  foreign  languages,  and  her 
name  was  almost  as  familiar  in  France  as  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  where  she  had  so 
many  admirers.  We  hope  to  publish,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  an  extended  notice  of  this  favorite 
author.  Her  beautiful  life,  so  full  of  good  works, 
and  illustrating  so  many  Christian  virtues,  deserves 
to  be  commemorated.  R.  I  P. 


able  in  the  natural  course,  and  so  directly  a  response 
to  an  appeal  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  faithful  mind 
of  a  providential  interposition.  Many  a  Catholic  heart 
has  been  rejoiced  in  this  manner.  It  is  painful  to 
acknowledge,  though,  that  too  many  Catholics  would 
receive  these  accounts  with  respectful  incredulity. 

"Of  all  these  saintly  intercessions  and  modes  of 
devotion  practised  to  attain  some  signal  blessing  of 
Providence,  none  in  its  general  efficacy,  as  proved  by 
facts  incontestable  and  innumerable,  equals  the  ap- 
peal to  Mary,  Mother  of  God  conceived  immaculate." 


The  Rev.  John  O'Neill,  of  Muirkirk,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  has  published  the  cure  of  one  of  his 
parishioners — Mrs.  Henry  Mclntyre — from  a  fatal 
malady,  by  means  of  the  water  of  Lourdes.  The 
disease,  contracted  at  childbirth,  was  pronounced 
incurable  by  two  professors  in  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary. 

In  the  course  of  a  well-written  article  on  the 
subject  of  "Miracles,"  the  Catholic  Union  and 
Times  remarks : 

"There  is  scarcely  a  practical  Catholic  head  of  a 
family  with  two  score  years'  experience  but  can  tell 
of  saintly  intercessions  earnestly  sought  in  great  stress, 
and  favors  consequently  received ;  the  favors  con- 
ceded may  not  have  surpassed  the  apparent  bounds 
of  nature,  but  they  were  none  the  less  highly  improb- 


The  last  resting-place  of  the  Christian  soldier 
and  legislator,  the  hero  of  two  wars  and  Senator 
from  three  States,  General  James  Shields,  is  still 
unmarked  by  a  monument  or  stone  of  any  kind. 
The  ashes  of  the  hero  of  Cerro  Gordo  and  Win- 
chester rest  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  two 
miles  distant  from  Carrollton,  Missouri.  General 
Shields  married  late  in  life — w^ll  on  in  the  forties, 
says  a  newspaper  correspondent— and  at  his  death 
left  a  wife  and  three  small  children  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  bread-winner.  Notwithstanding  his 
heroic  record,  and  the  invaluable  services  he  had 
rendered  his  country,  both  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  in  the  national  councils,  General  Shields  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  only  $30  a  month,  though 
shortly  before  his  death  it  was  increased  to  $100 
a  month.  This  pension  will  continue  to  his  wife 
during  her  lifetime.  A  Monument  Association 
was  formed  some  years  ago  by  citizens  of  St  Louis 
and  elsewhere,  but  only  the  meagre  sum  of  5260 
had  been  collected  when  the  movement  ceased. 
The  General's  wife,  in  answer  to  the  query  of  a 
reporter,  which  brought  quick  tears  to  her  eyes, 
said  the  grave  would  not  long  remain  neglected  ; 
that  in  a  year  or  two  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  do 
something  herself,  if  no  one  else  did  ;  at  present 
she  is  barely  able  to  meet  payments  for  her  home 
and  the  education  of  her  children.  This  state  of 
things  does  not  seem  creditable  to  American  pa- 
triotism and  American  gratitude,  but  it  is  probably 
because  the  facts  are  not  generally  known. 


Mgr.  Peter  Joseph  Blum,  a  German  bishop 
lately  deceased,  suffered  imprisonment  and  a  long 
exile  for  his  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.  It 
was  only  about  a  year  ago  that  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  diocese.  He  was  the  oldest  of  the 
German  bishops,  having  been  born  in  1808  He 
was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Limburg  in  1842. 
R.  I.  P.  

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Gov.  Hill,  of  New 
Yoik,  who  succeeds  Gov.  Cleveland,  is  of  a  dif- 
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ferent  mind  from  his  predecessor  in  regard  to 
the  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  worship  in 
penal  and  eleemosynary  institutions.  In  his  first 
message,  the  new  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York  deals  fairly  and  squarely  with  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  manner  befitting  its  importance.  He 
says: 

"  The  Constitution  provides  that  '  the  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  rel gious  profession  and  worship, 
without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever  be 
allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind?  This  constitu- 
tional guaranty  of  religious  liberty  should  receive  a 
liberal  construction.  It  must  be  held  to  extend  to  the 
people  in  all  their  conditions  and  situations  in  life,  and 
is  a  privilege  so  sacred  that  it  should  be  jealously  pre- 
served from  infraction,  forfeiture,  or  alienation.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  the  inmates  of  our  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions,  and  institutions  of  every 
character  receiving  public  aid,  including  houses  of 
refuge  and  societies  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
delinquents ;  and  there  should  be  secured  to  all 
these  unfortunate  classes  the  right  of  being  visited  by 
clergymen  of  the  denomination  to  which  they,  or,  if 
minors,  their  parents,  belong  or  whom  they  prefer, 
with  permission  to  enjoy  the  religious  services  of  such 
denomination  to  be  had  or  administered  according 
to  its  rules  and  discipline,  and  subject  only  to  such 
reasonable  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
managers  of  such  institutions,  or  as  may  be  established 
by  law. 

"  It  is  understood  that  such  privileges  have  been  for 
years  freely  accorded  in  most  of  such  institutions 
throughout  the  State,  without  the  necessity  of  any  spe- 
cial enactment  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  but  it  is  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  in  some 
of  them  these  rights  and  privileges  are  either  denied 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  their  enforcement  evaded,  or 
they  are  not  permitted  with  that  freedom  or  in  the 
true  spirit  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  This 
accusation  furnishes  a  proper  subject  for  legislative 
inquiry,  and,  if  it  is  ascertained  to  be  well  founded,  it 
should  be  remedied  by  such  wise  and  well-considered 
legislation  as  will  effi-ctuaiy  remove  all  just  grounds 
for  comp'aint." 

The  result  of  the  twelve  years'  brave  battle  of 
The  Catholie  Review,  and  other  papers,  for  the 
constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  worship  for 
Catholics,  in  common  with  other  Christian  denom 
inations,  now  begins  to  crystallize.  Other  States 
than  New  York  also  grant  this  right  in  theory 
but  deny  it  in  practice.  Will  they  persist  in  do- 
ing so? 

The  Michigan  Catholic  announces  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Father  Carey,  of  the  diocese  of  Detroit, 
which  occurred  at  the  home  of  his  parents  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  on  the  i8ih  inst. 

May  he  rest  in  peace! 


A  Legend  of  Tuscany. 


was  not  always 
the  beautiful  city  which  she 
became  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Medici ;  nor  was  the 
valley  of  the  Arno  always  a  smil- 
ing field  of  olives,  vines,  oranges 
and  flowers,  studded  here  and  there 
with  gorgeous  villas  and  elegant 
casinos.  The  environs  of  Florence,  now  so 
beautiful  and  so  populous,  were  covered  with 
thick  and  tangled  wild  wood  in  the  days  when 
our  story  begins.  The  light  of  the  sun  as 
it  fell  upon  the  virgin  soil  was  broken  and 
checkered  by  the  branches  of  a  primeval 
forest;  and  the  huntsman  was  often  obliged 
to  dismount  and  lead  his  steed  through  thick 
woods,  or  across  marshy  land,  traversed  only 
by  narrow  and  straggling  paths. 

Along  one  of  these  rustic  avenues,  some- 
what broader  and  straighter  than  the  rest,  a 
noble  horseman  rode  slowly  one  sultry  sum- 
mer afternoon.  He  had  followed  the  chase, 
which  was  his  favorite  pastime,  through  the 
wilds  of  Valdarno  for  several  hours,  until, 
panting  from  the  Eeat  of  the  season,  weary  of 
exertion,  and  parched  with  thirst,  he  paced 
gently  along,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  grateful 
promise  of  refreshment  in  the  bubbling  song 
of  a  mountain  rill.  The  noble  mien  and  lofty 
bearing  of  the  cavalier  would  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  person  of  rank  and 
consequence;  nor  did  his  distinguished  ap- 
pearance belie  him,  for  he  was  the  Marquis 
Hugo,  Lord  of  Florence  and  its  seignory. 

The  Marquis  was  a  grandson  of  the  re- 
nowned Hugo  of  Provence,  second  King  of 
Italy  after  thejdownfall  of  the  Emperor  Be- 
rengarius.  He  was  a  powerful  chief,  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  during  the  early  part  of  his  career 
he  delighted  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue 
becoming  a  Christian  prince.  The  teachings 
and  examples  of  a  pious  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  fondly  attached,  [had  impressed  them- 
selves at  an  early  age  upon  his  generous  and 
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feeling  heart,  and  none  more  so  than  her  often 
repeated  injunction  that  he  should  ever  be 
faithful  in  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Deeply  and  sincerely  did  the  young  prince 
mourn  his  bereavement  when  his  affectionate 
parent  was  called  to  receive  a  well  earned 
crown  in  heaven.  His  loss  was  even  greater 
than  the  young  nobleman  understood;  for 
when  the  gentle  voice  of  his  mother  had 
ceased  to  breathe  the  timely  warnings  which 
had  hitherto  guided  his  steps,  he  began,  little 
by  little,  to  swerve  from  the  straight  path  of 
duty. 

Although  Hugo  neglected  and  forgot  the 
counsels  of  his  mother  concerning  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ordinary  practices  of  Christian 
virtue,  still  he  cherished  some  devotion  tow- 
ards the  Queen  of  Angels  and  Virgins.  The 
daily  increase  of  influence  and  power,  the 
noisy  occupations  of  medieval  warfare,  and  the 
society  of  worthless  associates,  depraved  the 
young  prince  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing 
was  left,  save  veneration  for  her  name,  and  the 
practice  of  certain  devotions  in  her  honor,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of  ruthless 
and  corrupt  chieftains  who  lorded  it  over 
Italy  at  the  time  of  which  I  write.  He  be- 
came a  heartless  oppressor  of  his  people,  and 
the  excesses  of  his  private  life  were  the  scan- 
dal of  all  who  had  access  to  the  court. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  this  Marquis, 
who  professed  tender  devotion  towards  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  who  now  rode  along 
through  the  forests  of  Valdarno,  cursing  the 
heat  of  the  season,  and  the  thirst  which 
parched  his  lips  after  the  labors  of  the  chase. 

Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a  person  met 
him  on  his  way,  and  what  was  his  delight 
when  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  woman,  bear- 
ing in  her  hands  a  salver  of  the  freshest  and 
most  delicious  fruits !  It  was  a  little  mound 
of  autumnal  treasures,  such  as  Domenichino 
or  Carracci  loved  to  paint,  and  such  as  the 
traveller  always  beholds  in  the  banquet-halls 
of  Italian  villas.  Piled  up  before  the  eyes  of 
the  prince,  dying  of  thirst,  there  were  large, 
ripe  figs,  mellow  apples,  juicy  pomegranates, 
luscious  pears,  and  downy  peaches,  crowned 
and  festooned  with  heavy  bunches  of  grapes. 
Eagerly  did  he  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  this 


rich  treasure,  for  which  he  would  gladly  have 
paid  its  weight  in  gold ; — but  how  great  was 
his  disappointment  when  he  perceived  that 
these  tempting  fruits  were  all  besmeared  with 
mud,  and  emitted  such  a  nauseous  odor  that 
he  hastily  drew  back  and  turned  his  head, 
overcome  by  a  sense  of  sickening  disgust  that 
almost  caused  him  to  faint!  He  now  gazed 
upon  the  bearer  of  this  strange  burden,  so 
tempting  to  the  sight  and  so  repulsive  to  the 
smell.  She  was  a  comely  matron,  of  august 
mien  and  majestic  bearing,  and  the  salver  she 
bore  in  her  hands  seemed  to  the  astonished 
nobleman  to  be  made  of  burnished  gold. 
Before  he  could  give  utterance  to  his  surprise, 
or  demand  an  explanation,  a  steady  and 
searching  glance  was  bent  upon  him,  and  he 
thrilled  with  awe  at  the  words  of  reproof 
which  fell  upon  his  ear.  "  Thou  seest  in  these 
fruits  an  emblem  of  the  devotion  thou  claimest 
to  hold  so  dear.  It  is  indetd  beautiful  and 
good  in  itself,  but  so  defiled  by  thy  wicked 
life  as  to  be  unworthy  of  acceptance  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven."  After  which  the  vision  dis- 
appeared from  his  sight,  and  he  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  forest. 

The  severity  of  the  rebuke  he  had  so 
strangely  received  went  to  the  very  soul  of 
the  young  prince  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
shame  and  remorse.  He  thought  of  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  innocent  boyhood:  he 
remembered  the  gentle  tones  of  his  mother's 
voice ;  he  thought  of  the  promises  made  so 
often  that  he  would  be  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Mother  of  Holy  Purity.  Then  rose  up  before 
him  the  extravagance  and  dissipation,  the 
heartlessness  and  wickedness  of  the  life  he 
had  been  leading,  and  he  shed  tears  of  grief 
and  bitter  self-reproach.  He  promised  speedy 
amendment, — he  purposed  and  he  planned, 
and  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  the  gates 
of  Florence  with  the  full  conviction  that  the 
morrow  would  find  him  a  new  man. 

Such  were  the  resolves  of  Hugo,  Marquis 
of  Tuscany,  as  he  reached  his  palace  on  the 
evening  of  that  eventful  day;  but,  alas  for 
poor  human  nature !  they  were  not  destined 
to  be  honored  in  the  observance.  The  old 
chronicle  tells  us  that  the  young  prince  pur- 
posed reform  indeed,  but  that  he  did  not 
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comply  with  his  duties,  or  fortify  himself 
with  the  aids  of  grace;  and  that,  what  was 
still  worse,  he  failed  to  avoid  the  occasions 
which  had  already  proved  so  fatal  to  his  vir- 
tue. A  few  taunts  and  jeers  from  his  youthful 
associates  soon  banished  all  traces  of  serious 
thought  from  his  brow;  a  few  merry  bouts 
drowned  all  recollection  of  the  vision  in  the 
forest  and  the  rebuke  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied. A  new  reprimand  was  needed, 
and  it  came. 

The  game-keepers  of  the  Marquis  had  come 
upon  the  trail  of  a  wild-boar  in  the  woods 
that  skirted  the  foot  of  Monte  Senario,  and 
swept  up  its  bold  and  rocky  sides ;  and  all  the 
court  had  turned  out  in  high  spirits  to  enjoy 
the  sport.  None  of  the  princely  cavalcade 
was  more  eager  in  pursuit  that  day  than  the 
bold  and  adventurous  young  Marquis.  He 
grew  wild  with  excitement,  and  followed  the 
fleeing  animal  into  the  most  wild  and  dreary 
fastnesses  of  the  mountain.  Here  at  length  he 
paused  and  reined  in  his  steed,  which  was 
covered  with  foam  and  panting  from  fatigue. 
Only  then  Hugo  became  aware  that  he  had 
distanced  his  retinue,  and  sought  in  vain  to 
discover  even  one  of  his  straggling  attendants. 
The  atmosphere,  which  had  been  sultry  and 
moist,  had  grown  close  and  dark,  portending 
the  gathering  of  a  storm.  All  was  still  as 
death  in  the  gloomy  forest ;  then,  as  the  prince 
looked  up  at  the  clouds  stretched  like  a  mass 
of  black  marble  overhead,  a  few  thick,  heavy 
drops  pattered  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and 
even  dashed  upon  his  face  and  hands.  Anon 
were  heard  the  first  hoarse  rumblings  of 
thunder  struggling  to  break  forth  from  its 
dungeon.  Then  came  a  loud  crash :  the  moun- 
tain seemed  to  tremble  on  its  base ;  the  oaks 
tossed  their  giant  branches  in  the  fury  of  the 
blast ;  the  tall  pines  rocked  wildly  to  and  fro ; 
weird,  glimmering  lightning  lit  up  the  trees 
and  rocks  with  a  lurid  blaze;  then  all  was 
dark  again,  and  finally  down  poured  the  rain 
in  heavy  torrents,  deluging  the  whole  scene, 
gathering  and  gurgling  from  rock  and  gully, 
and  foaming  madly  in  yellow  cascades  down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain. 

The  brave  prince,  though  no  stranger  to 
Alpine  thunder-storms,  was  thinking  he  had 


never  seen  one  so  violent  as  this,  when  the 
lightning  struck  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  kill- 
ing his  horse,  and  throwing  him  to  the  ground. 
Never,  in  his  happiest  days,  had  the  poor 
Marquis  invoked  the  Blessed  Virgin  so  de- 
voutly as  he  did  at  that  moment.  Detesting 
his  bad  life,  and  promising  to  do  penance 
firmly  enough  this  time,  he  prayed  for  mercy. 
God's  Mother  interceded  for  him.  Very  soon 
the  storm  ceased,  and  the  moon  pursued  her 
way  over  an  almost  cloudless  sky. 

Hugo  left  the  forest  a  far  different  man 
from  what  he  was  when  he  entered  it.  Just 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  discovered  a 
little  hermitage,  the  tenant  of  which  was  a. 
man  of  God,  named  Eugenius.  He  spent  the 
night  with  this  venerable  recluse,  and  made 
a  general  confession ;  in  the  morning  he  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  going  to  Eustace, 
Archbishop  of  Florence,  he  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  his  conversion.  He  then  set  about 
repairing  the  scandals  he  had  given,  by  a 
public  example  of  penance  and  humiliation. 
Although  one  of  the  most  warlike  barons  of 
his  day,  he  avoided  the  brawls  in  which  his 
neighbors  were  unceasingly  engaged,  nor  do> 
we  know  that  he  ever  again  unsheathed  the 
sword  unless  for  the  protection  of  the  inno- 
cent, or  the  punishment  of  bandits.  He  built 
several  monasteries,  and  among  them  the  cel- 
ebrated Benedictine  Abbey  of  Sante  Maria  in 
Florence,  and  was  so  much  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects for  his  justice  and  moderation,  that  they 
honored  him  with  the  surname  of  LOttimo, 
or  "The  Excellent." 

The  history  of  his  wondrous  conversion 
has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  is 
repeated  among  the  people  of  fair  Italy  even 
at  the  present  day.  Often  during  the  lovely 
month  of  May,  when  the  Padre  Direttore  in- 
structs his  youthful  flock,  he  tells  them  that 
no  devotion  is  grateful  to  their  gentle  patron- 
ess unless  it  be  accompanied  with  the  prac- 
tice of  true  Christian  virtue;  and  on  such 
occasions  he  is  heard  not  unfrequently  to 
illustrate  the  truth  of  his  assertion  by  quoting 
the  legend  of  Hugo,  Marquis  of  Tuscany. 


LAZY  rising  is  the  cause  of  half  the  tepidity 
of  the  world. — Father  Burke. 
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Maria  Mater. 


[Unpublished  lines  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick 
Murray,  for  many  years  a  very  distinguished  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Maynooth  College,  Ireland.] 

thee  we  turn  the  last,  the  first, 
Of  all  God's  radiance  brightest  ray; 
To  thee  in  prayer  our  accents  burst, — 

Maria  Mater,  salva  me  ! 

Our  hope,  our  sweetness,  and  our  life ! 
On  bended  knees  we  pray,  we  pray: 
Protect  us  in  the  daily  strife, — 

Maria  Mater,  salva  me .' 

When  closing  is  that  strife,  and  lours 

On  us  the  dread  accounting  day, 
Oh !  save  us  from  the  infernal  powers, — 
Maria  Mater,  salva  me  ! 

Strong  arm  of  mercy !  leave  us  never, 

Till  thou  hast  borne  us  safe  away, 
To  live  with  God  and  thee  forever, — 

Maria  Mater,  salva  me! 


The  Venerable  Anthony  Margil  of  Jesus, 

of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  Apostle 

of  Texas  and  Guatemala. 


BY    JOHN    GILMARY    SHEA,   LL.D. 


|N  the  new  life  animating  the  Church 
on  this  Northern  continent,  we  see 
efforts  made  to  obtain  the  canoniza- 
tion of  great  and  holy  personages,  whose 
lives  may  serve  as  an  example  and  an  encour- 


agement, and  whose  public  intercession  and 
honor  may,  in  the  providence  of  God,  become 
the  channel  of  new  graces. 

The  causes  of  Ven.  Mother  Mary  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Bishop  Laval,  of  Quebec; 
of  Margaret  Bourgeoys;  of  Father  Jogues, 
Rene  Goupil,  and  Catharine  Tehgahkwita; 
of  Bishop  Neumann,  of  Philadelphia,  have  all 
enlisted  pious  zeal  and  aroused  devotion.  The 
holy  personage  connected  with  the  Church 
in  this  country  whose  cause  has  been  carried 
most  nearly  to  the  actual  decree  of  beatifica- 
tion is,  however,  practically  unknown  among 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States.  Yet  a 
mission  site  that  he  founded  has  become  a 
bishop's  see,  and  ancient  churches  dating 
back  to  his  day  still  stand  as  venerable  mon- 
uments, awaiting,  it  would  almost  seem,  the 
decision  of  the  Church  to  place  his  picture 
above  their  altars,  and  found  new  shrines 
under  his  invocation. 

Born  in  the  ancient  city  of  Valencia,  Spain, 
August  1 8,  1657,  his  pious  parents,  John 
Margil  and  Esperanza  Ros,  had  him  baptized 
in  the  Church  of  San  Juan  del  Mercado,  on  the 
23d,  by  the  name  of  Agapitus  Louis  Paulinus 
Anthony.  As  a  child  he  was  very  devout 
and  self-denying,  depriving  himself  of  food  to 
give  to  the  needy.  When  old  enough  to  go 
to  school,  the  spirit  of  prayer  he  had  imbibed 
led  him  to  visit  the  church,  and  ere  long  to 
serve  Masses,before  he enteredthe  class-room. 
There  he  made  rapid  progress,  and,  though 
rallied  by  his  schoolmates,  bore  it  all  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness.  During  vacations. 
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he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  church  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  did  not  leave,  as 
he  himself  once  told  his  mother,  till  the  sac- 
ristan drove  him  out.  After  he  was  allowed 
to  make  his  First  Communion,  his  devotion 
to  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  re- 
ceived new  fervor,  so  that  he  was  entirely 
absorbed  before  It. 

A  boyhood  of  diligent  study  and  such 
assiduity  in  prayer  clearly  marked  Anthony 
for  a  life  withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  none 
wondered  when,  by  his  mother's  permission, 
he  applied  at  the  age  of  sixteen  for  admission 
into  a  convent  of  Recollects  of  St.  Francis. 
He  took  the  habit  on  the  22d  of  April,  1673, 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Crown  of  Christ.  As  a 
novice,  his  superiors  watched  to  limit  his 
prolonged  prayers,  vigils  and  austerities.  He 
made  his  profession  the  next  year  with  great 
devotion,  taking  the  name  of  Anthony  of 
Jesus,  and  was  sent  to  Denia  to  make  his 
three-years'  course  of  philosophy.  Here  he 
took  on  himself  laborious  menial  duties,  and, 
though  out  of  his  class  he  seemed  to  study 
only  a  short  time,  often  by  the  sanctuary 
lamp,  no  student  in  the  Order  more  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  subjects  proposed. 

He  returned  to  the  Convent  of  the  Crown 
for  his  theology,  and  was  ordained  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  and  at  the  next  chapter  was 
made  preacher  and  confessor.  At  Onda  and 
Denia  he  produced  so  much  fruit  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  confessional  that  the  impression  re- 
mained long  years  after  he  was  laboring 
in  America.  When  Father  Antonio  Linaz 
visited  Spain  to  obtain  missionaries,  Father 
Margil  wrote  to  the  commissary  to  obtain 
permission  to  join  him.  Having  obtained  his 
desire,  he  asked  pardon  of  the  community  at 
Denia,  and,  returning  to  Valencia,  did  the 
same  there.  He  took  leave  of  his  mother, 
and,  joining  Father  Linaz  at  Cadiz,  spent  the 
time  while  waiting  for  the  vessel  to  sail  in 
giving  missions.  A  long  and  stormy  voyage 
of  ninety-three  days'  gave  abundant  scope  for 
his  evangelical  zeal.  He  reached  Vera  Cruz 
in  June,  1683,  soon  after  it  had  been  filled 
with  fire  and  blood  by  the  French  cruisers, 
who  at  that  time  gave  no  quarter.  With  his 
^breviary,  crucifix  and  staff,  he  set  out  on  foot 


for  Mexico,  and,  preaching  at  the  villages 
and  hamlets,  reached  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Queretaro.  Resuming  the  commu- 
nity life,  he  left  his  prayers  and  studies  only 
to  serve  his  neighbor  in  the  confessional  and 
in  missions  given  in  all  the  adjoining  settle- 
ments. 

In  the  following  March  he  was  sent,  with 
three  companions,  to  Yucatan,  to  which  he 
sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  after  giving  a  mission 
in  that  city.  His  stay  in  Yucatan  was  brief; 
for,  having  been  selected  for  the  mission  of 
Guatemala,  he  set  out  from  Merida  with  an- 
other Father ;  but  both  endured  such  hard- 
ships on  the  way  that  Father  Anthony  re- 
ceived the  last  Sacraments  at  Tustla,  and  his 
death  was  hourly  expected.  God  reserved 
him,  however,  for  greater  labors  and  suffer- 
ings. On  regaining  strength,  he  set  out  again, 
exercising  the  ministry  by  the  way,  till  he 
reached  Guatemala  in  September,  1685. 

The  city  was  in  a  terrible  condition.  It 
was  menaced  by  hostile  Indians,  and  the 
troops  sent  for  its  defence  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  each  ready  to  attack  the  other. 
The  first  work  of  Father  Anthony  and  his 
companion,  Father  Melchior,  was  to  restore 
peace.  Then  they  began  a  series  of  missions 
throughout  the  country, — their  austere  life, 
fervent  sermons,  and  wise  direction  in  the 
confessional  making  a  general  change,  while 
practices  of  piety  and  devotions  were  insti- 
tuted to  maintain  the  fruit  and  prevent  re- 
lapses. Spaniards  and  Indians  alike  benefited 
by  their  holy  work.  Father  Anthony  sought 
especially  to  root  out  drunkenness,  the  curse 
of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  witchcraft  and  secret 
idolatrous  practices  which  many  had  retained. 
This  prevailed  so  much  that  they  contrived 
to  place  idols  of  their  ancient  gods  in  secret 
places  in  the  churches,  so  that  they  could 
worship  them,  while  outwardly  they  seemed 
to  be  adoring  the  true  God.  Some  of  these 
were  detected  by  Father  Anthony,  evidently 
by  that  interior  light  which  was  often  subse- 
quently manifested. 

After  missions  through  Guatemala,  Nica- 
ragua, Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  Father 
Anthony  and  his  companion  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  conversion  of  the  Talamancas, — a 
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tribe  whose  ancestors  had  renounced  the  faith 
and  returned  to  paganism.  From  that  time 
these  Indians  never  spared  the  life  of  a  Span- 
iard who  attempted  to  enter  their  territory. 
At  the  peril  of  their  lives,  the  missionaries 
persisted  in  their  attempt,  till  they  gained  the 
good  will  of  some  of  the  Indians,  and  were  at 
last  summoned  to  a  council  of  the  nation. 
There  they  succeeded  in  convincing  the  sus- 
picious chiefs,  and  began  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
The  people  listened,  and,  abandoning  their 
rocks  and  crags,  assembled  in  towns,  around 
the  eleven  humble  churches  that  the  devoted 
Franciscans  reared.  The  instruction  of  the 
thousands  of  Indians  who  flocked  to  them 
was  a  constant  labor.  A  catechism  had  to 
be  provided  and  taught,  with  explanations,  to 
prepare  the  neophytes  for  baptism. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  Fathers  found  that 
the  idolaters  resolved  on  a  last  effort  to  hold 
their  ground.  A  party  of  them  set  fire  to 
St.  Michael's  Church,  and,  burning  it  to  the 
ground,  retired  to  a  mountain  fastness.  The 
missionaries,  crucifix  in  hand,  followed  them; 
and,  though  they  sallied  out  and  loaded  them 
with  reproaches  and  blows,  the  holy  men 
persevered,  exhorting  them  to  repent  and  re- 
nounce the  service  of  the  evil  one,  to  serve 
the  true  God.  Awed  by  the  courage  of  the 
apostles,  the  Indians  listened  at  last,  and 
Father  Margil  and  his  companion  went  back 
to  rebuild  their  little  church.  The  idolaters 
then  seized  the  Fathers,  stripped  them  and 
tied  them  to  the  stake  to  burn  them  alive,  but 
failed  to  light  the  fagots  they  gathered.  In 
another  obstinate  band  they  were  led  to  a 
gloomy  mountain  defile,  and  kept  on  their 
knees  three  days  and  nights,  without  food, 
constantly  menaced  with  death.  The  Indians 
at  last  relented,  and,  giving  them  food,  ex- 
pelled them.  Several  bands  of  the  nation, 
however,  were  gained,  and  the  two  Fathers 
baptized  many,  uniting  converts  in  marriage, 
and  organizing  little  congregations  of  Chris- 
tians. They  then  visited  the  neighboring 
nation  of  Terrabas,  where  they  made  many 
conversions,  in  spite  of  the  fury  of  a  chief 
who  vowed  their  destruction.  One  of  their 
neophytes  was  a  priestess,  who,  after  long 
opposing  arguments  to  the  doctrines  of  the 


missionaries,  yielded  to  divine  grace,  and,  re- 
ceiving baptism,  used  her  influence  to  aid  their 
teaching.  The  two  Indian  nations  had  been 
hereditary  enemies,  but  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  brought  about  a  lasting  peace. 

While  the  two  Fathers  were  thus  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  reward  of  their  arduous 
labors,  and  form  solidly  the  many  thousand 
converts,  they  were  summoned  back  to  Que- 
retaro.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  they 
prepared  for  their  journey,  and,  resigning  the 
care  of  their  neophytes  to  the  Bishop  of 
Nicaragua,  set  out  on  foot.  The  recall  of 
the  missionaries  excited  such  earnest  remon- 
strances to  the  head  of  the  Order  in  Mexico, 
that  on  reaching  Guatemala  Father  Anthony 
found  letters  revoking  the  order  of  their  re- 
turn. The  Talamanca  mission  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  their  successors;  they  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Vera  Paz,  where  there  was 
a  large  Indian  population.  Enlightened  from 
on  high,  Father  Anthony  discovered  that  the 
chiefs,  priests,  and  medicine  men  of  their  old 
paganism  had  kept  up  a  secret  organization, 
which  ruled  the  Indians  by  terrible  menaces, 
threatening  any  one  with  death  who  revealed 
in  confession  or  otherwise  the  idolatrous  sac- 
rifices and  rites  which  had  been  uninterrupt- 
edly maintained.  To  root  out  this  evil  was 
the  next  task  of  Father  Anthony.  By  pru- 
dent steps  he  learned  the  whole  system,  and, 
summoning  the  chiefs  and  heads  of  the  or- 
ganization, he  addressed  them,  crucifix  in 
hand,  and  by  his  holy  eloquence  won  some, 
and  so  awed  the  rest  that  their  power  was 
broken,  and  the  Indians  brought  in  to  the 
missionaries  their  idols  and  fetiches  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Father  Anthony's  next  apostolic  journey 
was  to  the  mountains  of  Manche,  where  he 
regained  the  apostate  Choles.  Then  he  un- 
dertook with  his  companion  to  enter  the 
territory  of  the  fierce  Lacandons,  who  offered 
to  their  gods  the  heart  of  every  Spaniard 
who  dared  to  tread  their  soil.  The  two  mis- 
sionaries obtained  guides  at  Coban,  but  the 
Indians  feared  to  enter  the  Lacandon  district, 
and  for  six  months  led  the  Fathers  through 
mountains  and  deserts  to  weary  them  out. 
Fathers  Anthony  and  Melchior  were  not 
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discouraged ;  they  found  more  trustworthy 
guides,  and  one  day,  in  the  spring  of  1694, 
they  entered  a  Lacandon  town  and  began  to 
preach  on  the  square.  The  people  fled,  think- 
ing that  an  army  had  come  upon  them ;  but, 
seeing  that  the  missionaries  were  alone,  re- 
turned and  fell  upon  them  and  their  guides, 
nearly  killing  them  with  the  blows  of  their 
weapons.  The  chiefs  rescued  them  and  de- 
manded their  business,  then  sent  them  to  a 
hut,  where  they  were  kept  five  days  without 
food,  their  only  comfort  being  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice, which  they  offered  on  such  an  altar  as 
they  could  form.  An  Indian  woman,  touched 
with  pity,  came  at  last  and  relieved  them. 
The  Lacandons,  amazed  at  their  courage  and 
endurance,  began  to  respect  them.  The  mis- 
sionaries, to  prove  that  they  came  with  peace- 
ful and  holy  intent,  offered  to  lead  some  of 
the  tribe  to  Coban,  where  they  could  be  as- 
sured. Twelve  set  out  with  Father  Anthony, 
and  their  reception  satisfied  the  envoys;  but 
all  fell  sick,  and  none  lived  to  return  to  their 
mountains  except  two.  The  missionaries  then 
began  their  labors  in  this  fierce  tribe,  endeav- 
oring to  arrest  their  idolatrous  practices,  es- 
pecially the  lighting  of  fires  in  honor  of  their 
false  gods.  The  Indians,  mocking  Father  An 
thony,  handed  him  a  firebrand  and  told  him 
to  burn  their  houses.  "  I  have  not  come  to 
burn  your  houses;  but  if  you  do  not  change, 
God  will  destroy  them  by  fire."  That  night 
the  village  was  struck  by  lightning  and  nearly 
all  consumed.  Finding  at  last  that  none  would 
listen  to  them,  the  missionaries  returned  to 
Vera  Paz,  and,  being  joined  by  some  Fathers 
from  Queretaro,  founded  a  house  of  their  Or- 
der in  Guatemala,  of  which  Father  Anthony 
was  made  Guardian.  Then  followed  another 
Chole  mission.and  a  second  attempt  in  another 
district  of  the  Lacandons,  which  proved  more 
consoling.  These  missions  lasted  till  the  close 
of  the  year  1695,  resulting  in  the  conversion 
of  nearly  forty  thousand  Indians,  numerous 
miracles  having  been  wrought,  as  witnesses 

attested. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK  ) 


LET  us  be  affable,  but  never  flatterers.- 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SO  far  from  acknowledging  the  spurious 
Catholicity  of  which  Adrian  Stanmore 
spoke,  Renee  felt  something  of  the  same 
shrinking  from  him  that  she  was  conscious 
of  with  Mr.  Craven,  though  in  less  degree. 
The  emphasis  laid  on  the  religious  element 
of  his  character,  and  the  words,  "he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry,"  might  not  alone  have 
produced  this  effect,  though  the  ideas  which 
they  suggested  were  not  pleasant  to  her;  but 
he  had  been  talked  of  more  than  once  during 
the  days  she  had  been  in  her  new  home,  and 
Margaret  had  dwelt  with  unction  on  his  zeal 
and  good  works.  "  He  is  really  of  as  much 
use  to  Mr.  Craven  as  an  assistant  clergyman 
would  be,"  she  said,  as  if  this  were  the  highest 
praise  possible.  "Though  he  works  so  hard 
all  day — for  he  is  in  charge  of  the  largest 
factory  here  (and  think  of  that  for  an  A.  M. 

of  the  University  of !) — he  finds  time  to 

teach  a  night-school — of  course  purely  chari- 
table,— and  every  Sunday  afternoon  he  holds 
lay  services  in  a  small  chapel  that  papa  has 
built  for  his  operatives,  where  Mr.  Craven  can 
only  attend  occasionally." 

Renee,  as  she  listened  to  this  and  much 
more  of  the  same  order,  and  as  she  heard 
that  all  the  fruit  of  the  man's  hard  and  uncon- 
genial labor  had  been  for  years  devoted  to 
the  support  of  his  stepmother  and  the  educa- 
tion of  his  half  brothers, — while  with  heart 
set  on  the  service  of  God  he  had  given  to  that 
service  all  such  shreds  of  time  as  other  men 
would  have  given  to  rest  and  relaxation, — felt 
that  such  a  life  was  truly  admirable,  but  none 
the  less  desired  to  admire  it  at  a  distance. 
For,  where  there  was  so  much  religious  zeal, 
she  was  quite  sure  that  there  must  be  also 
strong  religious  prejudice;  and  already  she 
had  learned  from  Margaret  what  Protestant 
religious  prejudice  is — how  intense,  how  self- 
satisfied,  how  absolutely  deaf  to  reason.  The 
subject  had  only  been  touched  upon  once  or 
twice — for  Margaret  bore  in  mind  her  father's 
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prohibition, — but  on  those  occasions  she  had 
not  hesitated  to  inform  Renee,  with  mild  ob- 
stinacy, that  she  was  very  ill-informed  regard- 
ing the  tenets  of  her  own  religion,  and  that 
she  (Margaret)  knew  much  more  about  them. 
"Of  course,  however,  that  is  natural,"  she 
added, patronizingly ;  "for  Mr.  Craven  has  de- 
voted great  attention  to  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  two  churches,  and  I  have  often 
heard  him  preach  and  talk  upon  them." 

"I  was  not  aware,"  said  Renee,  with  out- 
ward quiet,  though  some  natural  inward  irri- 
tation, "that  there  were  any  points  in  dispute, 
unless  disputing  can  be  done  by  one  side 
alone.  There  is  with  the  Catholic  Church 
only  a  question  of  condemned  doctrines." 

But,  though  she  was  thus  able  to  ward  off 
attacks  with  dignity,  she  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  Protestant  ani- 
mosity, and  the  depth  of  Protestant  preju- 
dice. It  was  a  revelation  to  her,  and  one 
full  of  pain  and  sadness, — pain  that  the  tender 
mother  of  humanity  could  be  so  misunder- 
stood, and  sadness  for  those  who  would  never 
know  her  because  they  persistently  closed 
their  eyes  and  refused  to  be  enlightened  with 
regard  to  her.  "The  obstacle  is  in  their  will," 
said  Renee  to  herself,  with  a  sense  of  amaze- 
ment that  such  a  thing  was  possible, — that 
people  could  desire  anything  save  to  know 
the  truth,  whatever  that  truth  might  be. 

Having  learned  that  such  a  thing  was  pos- 
sible, however,  she  felt  quite  certain  that 
Adrian  Stanmore  would  be  an  example  of  it, 
and  hence  she  preferred  to  respect  his  good 
intentions  and  admire  his  self  sacrifice  from 
a  distance.  On  this  evening,  therefore,  she  was 
glad  that  it  was  Ferris  who  approached  her. 
He  was  soon  assured  of  her  recollection;  and, 
since  it  was  in  her  nature  to  be  gently  courte- 
ous to  every  one,  and  in  his  to  make  himself  as 
agreeable  as  possible,  they  were  soon  talking 
like  old  acquaintances.  Their  conversation, 
however,  was  in  reality  that  of  new  acquaint- 
ances— that  is,  of  people  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  each  other's  thoughts,  tastes,  or 
opinions,  and  whose  conversation,  therefore, 
resembles  a  journey  into  a  new  country,  with 
a  discovery  attending  every  step.  There  was 
one  fact,  and  one  only,  with  regard  to  Renee, 


which  Ferris  knew  with  certainty,  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  lost'no  time 
in  implying,  rather  than  expressing,  his  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
Renee  heard  him  with  pleasure,  for  it  was  the 
first  cordial  word  that  had  been  spoken  to  her 
on  the  subject.  Where  there  was  not  openly 
expressed  disapproval,  as  with  Margaret, 
there  was  tacit  disapproval  and  absolute  want 
of  sympathy,  as  with  Helen  and  Bertie  and 
Mr.  Leigh.  The  poor  child  felt  herself  in  a 
cold  and  alien  atmosphere,  and,  like  a  flower 
turning  to  the  sun,  she  looked  up  with  sweet 
and  grateful  brightness  when  Ferris  began  to 
speak  of  the  Church,  which  was  to  her  like 
the  thought  of  native  land  to  a  homesick 
wanderer. 

He  began  by  expressing  sympathy  for  the 
deprivation  to  which  she  was  subjected  in 
the  absence  of  church  or  priest  in  Clarendon, 
and  then,  passing  easily  to  other  places  that 
he  had  known,  spoke  of  bishops  and  clergy, 
of  the  prospects  and  progress  of  Catholicity, 
of  services  and  ceremonies,  with  such  appa- 
rently intimate  acquaintance  that  Renee  invol- 
untarily said,  at  length  :  "  You  talk  almost  as 
if  you  were  a  Catholic !  " 

"  I  have  lived  a  great  deal  among  Catho- 
lics," he  answered;  "and  the  services  of  the 
Church  are  so  attractive  that  I  always  attend 
them  whenever  I  am  where  they  are  carried 
out  with  effect." 

"Perhaps,  then,"  said  Renee,  wistfully, 
"you  can  tell  me  something  of  the  priest  who 
comes  here — what  he  is  like,  and  where  he 
says  Mass?" 

A  slight,  quickly-repressed  expression  of 
disgust  crossed  Ferris's  face.  "Oh  no,"  he 
said :  "  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  him. 
I  have  seen  him  on  the  street  now  and  then, 
that  is  all.  He  comes,  I  fancy,  very  seldom, 
and  only  to  see  some  Irish  laborers  and  oper- 
atives in  the  lower  town.  You  will  find,  Miss 
Leigh,  that  Catholicity  is  a  very  different 
thing  in  Clarendon  and  in  France." 

"  Catholicity  is  the  same  everywhere,"  said 
Renee.  "  What  differs  is  but  the  outside  gar- 
ment of  ceremony.  Sacraments  and  doctrine 
are  the  same  in  Clarendon  and  in  France." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Ferris.     "  But  it  is  the 
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difference  of  the  outside  garment  which  makes 
it  a  d.fferent  thing  to — men  of  the  world,  like 
myself." 

"  I  fear,  then,  that  you  would  never  have 
recognized  the  Son  of  God  when  He  hung 
on  the  Cross,"  said  Renee,  simply. 

It  was  a  chance  shot,  but  it  told  with 
more  effect  than  she  had  anticipated.  The 
young  man  flushed,  and  for  an  instant  seemed 
at  a  loss  for  words.  Indeed,  before  he  found 
them,  Helen  approached  with  Adrian  Stan- 
more.  , 

After  this  there  was  no  more  said  of  relig- 
ion. There  was  some  general  conversation  on 
indifferent  subjects,  then  Helen  went  to  the 
piano,  followed  by  Ferris,  and  Renei  found 
herself  tete-a  tete  with  Stanmore.  The  preju- 
dice— if  prejudice  be  not  too  strong  a  word 
— which  she  had  felt  against  him  soon  van- 
ished under  the  influence  of  a  personal  charm 
of  the  most  real  order.  There  are  some  at- 
tractions which  are  transitory,  because  they 
are  the  result  of  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  person  who  attracts ;  there  are  others 
which  endure,  because  they  are  the  emanation, 
as  it  were,  of  a  nature  at  once  sincere  and 
gracious.  Such  a  charm  was  that  of  Stanmore, 
— a  charm  which  no  one  ever  approached  him 
without  feeling,  and  to  which  Renei  speedily 
yielded  on  the  present  occasion.  Their  con- 
versation, too,  was  for  a  time  like  a  journey 
into  an  unknown  country,  buta  country  where 
they  soon  found  common  friends;  for  they 
began  to  speak  of  French  literature,  and  he 
showed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many 
writers  whom  foreigners  do  not  usually  know ; 
for,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  those  authors  who 
reflect  least  honor  on  French  literature  that 
are  taken  to  represent  it  by  the  world  at 
large.  Insensibly,  the  conversation  glided  into 
French,  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  Renee  to 
speak,  and  which  Stanmore  spoke  with  ease 
and  purity.  They  wandered  over  a  wide  field  ; 
for  the  girl  had  been  brought  up  by  her  father 
to  love  books,  and  the  man  possessed  a  cul- 
ture which  embraced  many  literatures  and 
touched  many  subjects.  As  she  listened, 
Renee  felt  that  it  was  incredible  that  one  with 
such  scholarly  tastes,  such  accomplishments, 
and  such  refinement  could  be,  as  Margaret 


said,  "in  charge  of  a  factory."  But  she  had 
some  fine  perceptions,  and  she  understood 
now  the  poetic  delicacy  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  face,  as  contrasted  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  the  mouth  and  chin.  He  might  love — he 
did  love  passionately — the  higher  pursuits  of 
the  mind,  but  he  was  none  the  less  Duty's 
bondsman,  bound  to  the  renunciation  which 
she  demands  of  certain  souls. 

But  in  all  this  pleasant  talk  and  exchange  of 
sympathy  on  intellectual  subjects,  there  was 
no  word  of  the  wide  spiritual  difference  which 
divided  them.  Once  or  twice  the  conversa- 
tion veered  toward  this  point — as  when  Stan- 
more  spoke  of  several  distinctively  Catholic 
authors, — but  Renee  quickly  diverted  it  into 
another  channel.  After  her  late  experiences, 
she  had  no  desire  to  open  the  subject  with  any 
one,  but  especially  she  had  no  desire  to  open 
it  with  this  man,  who  had  been  represented  to 
her  as  intensely  religious,  and  devoted  to  the 
form  of  belief  which  represented  religion  to 
him.  SD,  when  their  conversation  was  pres- 
ently ended  by  Margaret's  claiming  Stan- 
more's  attention,  and  carrying  him  off  wich  an 
air  of  importance  to  discuss  certain  "church" 
matters,  Rene^  was  glad  to  feel  that  no  dis- 
cordant chord  had  been  touched  between 
them. 

"  How  do  you  like  Adrian?"  asked  Bertie, 
coming  up  to  her  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  her 
attention  was  disengaged. 

"  I  like  him  very  much,"  she  answered, 
frankly  and  cordially.  "  He  gives  me  the  im- 
pression of  a  beautiful  disposition,  and  he 
certainly  has  a  very  cultivated  mind." 

"A  cultivated  mind !  I  should  think  so," 
said  Bertie.  "  Why,  the  tradition  of  his  schol- 
arship lingers  still  at  the  University  of . 

When  I  was  there  the  professors  were  con- 
tinually holding  him  up  as  a  shining  example. 
He  was  the  best  classical  scholar  the  Univer- 
sity has  had  in  many  a  day,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  modern  languages  and  modern  liter- 
ature is  equally  good.  Think  of  the  irony 
of  fate — or  I  suppose  I  should  say  the  sense 
of  duty — which  has  put  such  a  man  in  the 
position  he  now  occupies  !  He  is  the  virtual 
head  and  moving  spirit  of  a  large  business,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  a  business  which  he  dislikes 
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exceedingly,  and  of  which  the  sole  end  and 
aim  is  to  make  money." 

"But  why  need  he  occupy  such  a  posi- 
tion ? "  said  Renee.  "  I  mean,  why  could 
he  not  have  found  more  congenial  employ- 
ment? " 

"  Simply  because  all  employments  con- 
genial to  his  taste  are  badly  paid ;  and, 
though  he  cares  nothing  about  money  for 
himself,  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  he 
assumed  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  make  money — make  it  rapidly,  and 
make  it  in  sufficient  amount  to  meet  his  ex- 
penses." 

"Did  his  father  leave  no  fortune?" 

"  Hardly  any  at  all.  He  was  ruined,  like 
everyone  else,  by  the  war." 

Renee  asked  no  more  questions,  but  she 
looked  with  increased  respect  at  the  delicate, 
careworn  face  of  the  man  talking  to  Margaret, 
and  said  to  herself  that  if  they  could  only 
steer  clear  of  the  subject  of  religion  she 
thought  she  would  like  him  very  well. 

She  soon  found,  however,  that  she  was  not 
to  see  much  of  him.  He  came  to  the  Leighs' 
oftener  perhaps  than  he  went  to  any  other 
house,  for  they  were  his  best  and  oldest 
friends ;  but  even  to  them  he  came  seldom. 
It  appeared  from  their  account  that  he  had 
very  little  time  for  mere  social  visiting.  His 
days  were  devoted  to  hard  labor — harder,  be- 
cause uncongenial ;  three  evenings  in  the 
week  were  given  to  his  night  school,  and  for 
the  other  three  there  was  always  employ- 
ment when  tired  nature  did  not  demand  rest. 
Therefore  Renee's  acquaintance  with  him 
progressed  slowly, — indeed  it  might  be  said 
to  remain  stationary  at  a  fixed  point  of  intel- 
lectual sympathy. 

But  there  was  another  person  who  appa- 
rently desired  to  make  the  sympathy  which 
he  offered  the  young  stranger  as  warmly  per- 
sonal as  possible.  This  was  Ferris.  Having  a 
foothold  of  intimacy  in  the  family,  he  saw  her 
very  often,  and  seldom  saw  her  alone  without 
expressing  directly  or  indirectly  his  liking  for 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  was,  he  declared, 
merely  the  liking  of  a  liberal  man  for  that 
which  he  admired  for  its  order,  its  unity,  its 
strength,  and  its  beauty;  but  Renee  found 


pleasure  even  in  the  expression  of  such  liking 
as  this.  It  was  something  that  any  one  rec- 
ognized the  glory  of  the  King's  Bride  here 
where  she  was  unknown.  But  it  did  not  fail 
to  strike  her  that  Mr.  Ferris  was  careful  not 
to  express  this  admiration  in  public ;  and, 
although  he  did  not  hesitate  to  utter  his  scorn 
of  the  Protestant  sects  when  talking  to  her 
alone,  he  was  nevertheless  exemplary  in  at- 
tending the  Episcopal  services,  sang  in  the 
choir,  and  was  always  ready  to  lend  his  aid 
to  any  church  work  that  was  on  hand. 

She  was  by  this  time  becoming  accustomed 
to  inconsistencies,  however,  and  accepted 
each  fresh  example  as  additional  proof  of  some 
law  governing  this  strange  world  into  which 
she  had  fallen.  And  it  was  not  long  before 
another  example  was  given  her. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


All! 


BY    J.    E.    U.   N. 


ID' 


H,  mothers  over  all  the  earth ! 

To  you  I  make  my  moan. 
You  have  your  burdens,  all  of  you, 

And  each  one  bears  her  own  ; 
But  you  around  whose  necks  a  child's  arms  twine, 
Pity  me  desolate :  God  took  all  mine ! 

I  know  the  most  of  you  have  graves, 

Where  some  sweet  flower  lies 
That  drooped  too  soon ;  yet  you  may  look 

With  loving,  happy  eyes 
On  others,  playing  in  the  spring  sunshine. 

0  pray  for  me  to-night :   God  took  all  mine ! 

Perhaps,  losing  many,  you  have  kept, 

Through  God's  kind  mercy,  one; 
Kiss  its  sweet  face  in  peace,  and  pray : 
"God  help  her  who  has  none!  " 

1  had  four,  but  the  trailing  mosses  twine 
Around  his  grave  and  theirs, — God  took  all  mine ! 

Not  sparing  one,  although  I  prayed 

So  hard  to  keep  this  last — 
My  little  Mary,  my  one  sweet  flow'r ! 

But  'tis  a  prayer  gone  past. 
My  God!  not  my  will  any  more,  but  Thine; 
All  Thou  hast  done  was  best  for  me  and  mine ! 
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The  "Hail  Mary"  a  Compendium  of  All 

the  Graces  and  Privileges  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin. 


LIKE  the  Pater  noster,  the  Ave  Maria  is 
the  prayer  of  all.  Its  excellence  can  not 
be  questioned,  since  it  was  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  consists  of  the  words  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  of  the 
Church. 

By  the  Angelical  Salutation  we  render 
glory  to  God,  as  the  Author  of  the  Mystery 
of  the  Incarnation ;  we  render  homage  and 
glory  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Son  of  Mary,  as  the  Author  of  all  blessings; 
and  we  render  to  Mary  a  worship  of  honor, 
praise,  and  invocation.  This  prayer  is,  more- 
over, excellent  by  its  power  and  the  signal 
graces  that  it  obtains  for  us.  Without  stopping 
at  other  proofs  and  considerations  to  show  its 
efficacy,  let  it  suffice  to  mention  the  words 
of  Mary  herself  in  that  apparition  wherein 
she  inspired  her  servant  St.  Dominic  to  in 
stitute  the  Rosary.  She  told  him  that  as  the 
Angelical  Salutation  was,  in  a  sense,  the  prin- 
ciple of  Redemption,  this  prayer  should  also 
be  the  principle  of  the  conversion  of  heretics 
and  of  victory  over  infidels.  And  this  proph- 
ecy of  Mary  has  been  literally  fulfilled,  and 
still  continues  to  be  fulfilled,  by  the  prodigies, 
the  victories,  and  the  precious  graces  of  which 
the  Angelical  Salutation  is  the  source.  But 
in  order  to  share  in  those  graces,  that  we 
may  worthily  praise  Mary,  and  render  her 
sensible  to  our  wants,  we  should  know  this 
prayer  well :  we  should  be  thoroughly  pene- 
trated with  the  sentiments  that  it  expresses. 
The  Angelical  Salutation,  though  very 
short,  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  the 
first  of  which  consists  of  the  words  uttered  by 
the  messenger  of  heaven  and  by  St.  Elizabeth ; 
the  second  part  was  added  by  the  Church  of 
God.  In  the  first  part  we  render  to  Mary,  as 
to  our  sovereign,  the  Queen  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  angels  and  men,  a  worship  of  honor 
and  praise ;  and  this  is  the  first  homage  that 
we  owe  her.  Let  us  take  each  expression 
separately  and  study  its  meaning. 
Ave! — Hail!  I  salute  thee.  It  is  an  archangel, 


one  of  the  brightest  spirits  of  the  heavenly 
court,  that  utters  this  salutation,  in  the  most 
solemn  circumstance  that  can  be  imagined. 
He  utters  it  when  about  to  announce  the 
august  and  ever  adorable  Mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation. Struck  by  the  modesty,  the  holi- 
ness, the  glory  of  the  Virgin  who  is  chosen  to 
be  the  Mother  of  God,  the  archangel  addresses 
her  with  the  most  profound  admiration  and 
respect:  "Ave/"  But  is  it  only  the  archangel 
that  thus  addresses  her  ?  Is  it  not  God  Him- 
self, whose  ambassador  Gabriel  is  ?  Is  it  not 
the  Sovereign  that  speaks  by  His  messenger? 
"  The  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  ...  to 
a  Virgin,"  and  says  unto  her :  "  Hail ! "  God, 
having  created  Mary,  and  having  adorned 
her  with  wonderful  graces  and  privileges,  that 
she  might  be  worthy  to  become  the  Mother 
of  His  Son,  is  Himself  charmed  with  His 
work,  much  more  than  He  was  with  the  work 
of  the  six  days,  which  He  found  very  good ; 
and  in  this  solemn  moment  He  says  to  her, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  angel,  "  Hail ! "  Doubt- 
less, through  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  God 
afterwards  saluted  Mary  often;  for  did  not 
Our  Lord  render  to  His  well  beloved  Mother 
the  duties  and  the  honors  due  from  the  best 
of  sons?  And  no  doubt  He  often  addressed  to 
her  this  sweet  and  gracious  salutation,  which 
He  had  sent  to  her  from  heaven,  and  which 
reminded  Mary  of  the  joys  of  the  most  sub- 
lime mystery,  as  well  as  of  her  spotless  vir- 
ginity and  her  Divine  Maternity. 

And  by  the  providence  of  God  Mary  was 
saluted  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
What  else  was  the  first  promise  of  God,  and 
the  oracle  of  so  many  prophets,  who,  when 
announcing  the  Messias,  also  announced 
His  Mother? — and  especially  the  oracle  oi 
Isaias :  Ecce  Virgo  concipiet  et pariet  Filium, — 
"  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a 
Son"?  (Is.,vii,  14.)  What  are  all  those  figures, 
all  those  great  personages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  point  her  out  to  the  earth,  but  a 
distant  and  prolonged  salutation  of  the  ages? 
The  forty  centuries  that  preceded  her  are  in 
expectation  of  her  coming,  and  say  to  her  with 
intense  longing,  like  an  echo  of  the  heavenly 
salutation :  "  Hail ! "  And  the  generations  that 
have  succeeded  prolong  this  echo  from  age 
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to  age,  and  say  to  her  with  the  Archangel : 
"Hail!" 

O  Mary,  how  happy  are  we,  since,  not- 
withstanding our  unworthiness,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  join  in  this  salutation  !  With  the 
patriarchs  who  desired  thee,  and  the  proph- 
ets who  foretold  thee,  we  salute  thee !  With 
the  entire  Old  Testament,  which  is  filled  with 
thee,  we  salute  thee!  With  all  the  choirs  of 
angels,  who  call  thee  their  Queen;  with  all 
thy  pious  servants  in  all  ages,  O  Mary,  we 
salute  thee !  With  the  whole  Church  on  earth, 
which  implores  thee ;  with  the  heavenly  court, 
which  contemplates  thee;  with  Jesus  Christ, 
who  smiles  upon  and  honors  thee;  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  forms  thy  happiness;  with 
God  the  Father,  who  glorifies  and  crowns 
thee,  we  salute  thee  !  When  we  wish  to  cel- 
ebrate thy  greatness  and  thy  mysteries,  to 
touch  thy  maternal  heart  and  to  obtain  grace 
and  help,  we  will  say  to  thee,  "Ave  Maria!" 

The  name  of  Mary,  which  we  employ  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Angelical  Salutation,  is  not 
found  in  the  Gospel  after  the  word  "  Hail," 
although  the  heavenly  messenger  calls  Mary 
by  name,  when  she  is  troubled  at  his  appari- 
tion and  his  praises:  "Fear  not,  Mary."  The 
Church  teaches  us  thus  to  introduce  the  name 
in  our  prayer,  in  order  to  fix  our  attention  at 
once  on  the  dignity  of  her  to  whom  we  ad- 
dress ourselves.  This  name,  indeed,  perfectly 
represents  her  whom  it  designates :  it  signifies 
Mother,  for  her  Joyful  Mysteries ;  Ocean  of 
bitterness,  for  her  Sorrowful  Mysteries;  and 
Sovereign  Lady,  for  her  Glorious  Mysteries. 

The  name  of  Mary  is  a  name  full  of  power. 
God  the  Father  gave  to  His  Son  Jesus  a  Name 
that  is  above  all  names, — a  Name  at  which 
all  knees  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell  are 
forced  to  bend.  But  the  name  of  Mary  comes 
next  after  that  of  Jesus,  and  we  need  not  hes- 
itate to  say  that  this  blessed  name  is  glorified 
in  heaven,  honored  on  earth,  and  feared  in 
hell.  The  name  of  Mary  is  also  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  consolation.  "O  Mary!  O  sweet 
name  ! "  exclaims  St.  Bernard.  "  How  sweet 
art  thou  on  the  lips,  how  charming  to  the 
ears,  how  delightful  in  the  heart!" 

Then  we  add,  with  the  angel :  Gratia  plena, 
— "  Full  of  grace."  There  is  external  grace, 


the  grace  of  the  body — beauty;  and  there  is 
internal  grace,  which  is  also  the  ornament  and 
beauty  of  the  soul.  Now,  Mary  possesses 
these  two  kinds  of  grace  in  the  highest  degree. 
God  in  creating  her,  according  to  the  idea  of  a 
pious  author,  wished  to  prepare  for  the  sacred 
humanity  of  the  Saviour  Himself — of  Him 
who  is  announced  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  sons  of  men.  Hence  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
speaking  of  His  sacred  spouse,  designates  her, 
through  the  prophets,  by  the  choicest  figures, 
by  the  most  charming  expressions :  she  is 
"as  the  morning  rising,  fair  as  the  moon, 
bright  as  the  sun."  (Cant.,  vi,  9 ) 

But  this  external  beauty  of  Mary  is  a  mere 
feeble  image  of  her  internal  beauty — of  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  her  soul.  The  very  Au- 
thor of  grace  reposed  in  the  womb  of  Mary, 
and  the  Church  has  reason  to  call  her  Mother 
of  divine  grace  :  Mater  divince  gratia.  The 
Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  took  a 
pleasure  in  bestowing  upon  her  superabun- 
dantly of  Their  riches  and  all  Their  favors, 
and  in  elevating  her  by  privilege  above  all 
creatures.  Hence  it  is  especially  in  the  spir- 
itual sense  that  we  must  understand  those 
words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "And  there  is  not  a 
spot  in  thee  " ;  for  she  was  always  full  of  grace. 

Alas!  we  who  are  so  guilty,  so  sinful,  so  un- 
grateful to  God — how  much  reason  have  we 
to  address  ourselves  to  Mary,  and  to  salute 
her  with  the  Archangel  as  full  of  grace  !  We 
have  received  only  a  measure  of  grace,  and 
we  neglect  it  and  even  lose  it  without  remorse; 
we  have  neither  zeal  nor  ardor  to  recover  it. 
Oh !  let  us  pray  to  Mary,  that  she  would  allow 
some  of  her  riches — her  superabundance  to 
overflow  into  the  hearts  of  her  children,  say- 
ing to  her:  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena , — ''Hail, 
Mary,  full  of  grace." 

We  next  say :  Dominus  tecum, — "  The  Lord 
is  with  thee."  Yes,  the  Lord  is  with  thee, 
and  has  been  with  thee  always,  but  especially 
during  those  nine  months  when  the  Word, 
having  descended  from  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther, dwelt  within  thee.  He  was  likewise  with 
Mary  during  His  mortal  life ;  for  she  nour- 
ished Him  with  her  milk,  and  afterwards  with 
the  bread  made  with  her  own  hands.  She 
passed  thirty  years  thus  with  Him,  followed 
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Him  during  His  evangelical  labors,  even  to 
Calvary;  and  finally  to  heaven,  where  the 
Lord  is  with  Mary  for  an  eternity  of  glory 
and  happiness  :  Dominus  tccum. 

The  Lord  is  also  with  us,  not  only  by  the 
attribute  of  His  immensity,  since  in  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being;  but  He 
is  with  us  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  and  es- 
pecially in  an  intimate  manner  when  we  are 
in  the  state  of  grace.  It  can  be  said  to  us  in 
truth,  Dominus  tecuin.  The  Lord  is  the  true 
Emmanuel — that  is  to  say,  God  with  us.  He 
is  with  us  by  His  Incarnation,  by  His  mortal 
life  amongst  men,  and  He  is  still  more  truly 
with  us  by  the  Eucharistic  life. — with  each  of 
us  when  we  possess  Him  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. If  His  delights  are  to  be  with  the 
children  of  men,  shall  not  they  make  it  their 
delight  to  be  with  Him?  And  yet  how  often 
do  we  repel  Him,  how  often  do  we  fly  from 
Him  as  far  as  we  can,  by  our  distractions  in 
His  presence,  our  vain  affairs,  our  forbidden 
pleasures;  we  fly  from  His  presence.  His  ten- 
derness, the  charms  of  His  company  and  His 
conversation!  O  Mary!  since  the  Lord  is 
with  thee,  obtain  that  He  may  be  also  with 
us,  here  by  His  grace,  and  in  heaven  by  His 

glory- 
Finally,  the  Archangel  says  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  :  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women." 
And  shortly  afterwards  St.  Elizabeth  ad- 
dresses to  her  this  same  praise.  By  the  priv- 
ilege of  her  Immaculate  Conception,  Mary  was 
exempted  from  the  malediction  that  weighs 
upon  all  other  women.  Mary  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  brought  forth  her  Son  with- 
out pain,  became  a  mother  yet  remained  a 
virgin;  thus  uniting  to  the  glory  of  the  most 
pure  virginity  the  unspeakable  joys  of  the 
Divine  Maternity.  By  these  unheard  of  priv- 
ileges, with  which  Mary  alone  was  favored, 
she  is  raised  far  above  all  other  women,  even 
the  most  illustrious.  Assuredly  there  were, 
before  Mary,  women  celebrated  for  their  vir- 
tues, but  Mary  surpassed  them  all :  she  was 
more  favored  than  Sara,  more  prudent  than 
Rebecca,  more  fruitful  than  Lia,  more  beau- 
tiful than  Rachel;  she  was  more  courageous 
than  Judith,  more  powerful  than  Esther,  more 
admirable  in  her  fortitude  than  the  mother 


of  the  Machabees.  They  were  all  but  living 
figures  of  Mary.  And  has  she  not  also 
surpassed  the  still  more  celebrated  women 
of  later  times — Magdalen,  Thecla,  Helen, 
Monica,  Clotilda,  Agnes,  Catharine,  Teresa? 
Martyrs,  virgins,  queens, — women  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  their  virtues,  their 
love  of  God,  have  merely  followed  in  her  foot- 
steps. It  is  with  good  reason,  then,  that  we  say 
to  her :  Bcnedicta  tu  in  mulieribus, — "  Blessed 
art  thou  among  women." 

And  who  does  not  bless  thee,  O  amiable 
Queen  !  Thou  art  blessed  by  God,  and  thou- 
sands of  times  by  Jesus;  by  the  angels,  who 
admire  thy  surpassing  beauty ;  by  thy  parents, 
whose  glory  thou  wert;  by  the  shepherds  and 
the  Magi,  by  Simeon  and  Anna,  and  by  the 
Apostles.  Thou  wert  blessed  by  that  woman 
who  raised  her  voice  from  amongst  the  crowd, 
whose  words  were  like  the  cry  of  humanity. 
Thou  art  blessed  by  all  generations;  for  in  all 
temples  there  is  an  altar  to  thee.  Thou  art 
blessed  by  all  nations  and  all  tongues ;  for 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  thou  shouldst  be 
blessed  by  all  Christendom. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK  ) 


Death  of  an  Old-Time  Missionary. 


IN  the  death  of  Monsig.  Benoit,  Vicar- Gen- 
eral of  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne,  which 
occurred  on  the  26^h  ult.,  another  of  those 
venerable  priests  whose  early  years  of  mis- 
sionary life  were  spent  under  the  guidance  of 
the  saintly  Bishop  Brute, — one  who  bravely 
bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  en- 
tered upon  the  Sabbath  of  everlasting  rest, 
leaving  a  memory  of  devotedness  and  every 
sacerdotal  virtue  which  a  century  will  not 
dim.  Few,  very  few,  of  those  who  labored  and 
suffered  with  Bishop  Brute  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church  in  Indiana  are  now  amongst 
us  ;  but  if  the  dawn  of  a  better  world  did  not 
distinguish  them,  they  would  still  be  known 
for  their  likeness  to  their  sainted  leader.  Fa- 
ther Benoit  possessed  all  the  qualities  which 
characterized  the  old-time  missionaries,  and 
was  not  only  universally  respected,  but  loved 
by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Simple 
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as  a  child,  kind-hearted,  devoted  to  friends, 
prudent  though  full  of  zeal,  charitable,  of 
stainless  integrity,  he  leaves  a  record  of  which 
any  mortal  might  be  envious. 

Monsig.  Binoit  was  eminently  a  man  of 
generous  deeds.  The  innumerable  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne 
for  nigh  half  a  century;  the  monuments  he 
leaves  in  that  city,  especially,  of  his  bound- 
less personal  charity — the  present  new  cathe- 
dral and  episcopal  residence,  the  splendid 
Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  the 
parochial  school  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph, 
— all  the  outcome  of  his  proverbial  liberality, 
would  alone  immortalize  his  memory.  As  to 
the  private  and  individual  blessings,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  received  at  his  fatherly  hands 
by  so  many  throughout  the  whole  State,  they 
are  known  only  in  heaven. 

Father  Benoit  will  never  be  forgotten  at 
Notre  Dame.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  he 
used  to  come  here  every  month,  on  horse- 
back, to  visit  Very  Rev.  Father  Sorin,  then 
his  nearest  confrere ;  and  his  visits  were  re- 
turned in  like  manner.  It  was  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  him,  and  to  the  last  he  retained 
that  amiability  which  made  him  everywhere 
a  welcome  guest. 

Monsig.  Benoit  was  a  native  of  France,  and 
was  born  on  the  i/th  of  October,  1808.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1836,  and  was 
ordained  the  year  following.  In  1883  he  was 
made  a  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Pop?.  (Sel- 
dom are  honors  more  fully  merited  or  meekly 
borne.)  His  death  was  caused  by  cancer  in 
the  throat,  and  blood  poisoning.  When  he 
was  told  that  his  end  was  near — that  his  ill- 
ness would  prove  fatal,  he  answered,  with  ad- 
mirable faith  and  resignation  :  "Fiat  voluntas 
tuaf  I  have  been  praying  God  for  two  years 
past  to  place  on  my  shoulders  the  crosses  I 
had  not  courage  to  take  up  myself."  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  whose  kind  heart  is  known 
to  all  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  him, 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  soothe  the 
sufferings  of  his  beloved  Vicar-General,  and 
prepare  him  for  the  supreme  moment.  Pray- 
ers for  his  recovery  were  unceasing,  but  they 
were  heard  otherwise.  After  a  few  weeks' 
suffering,  Father  Benoit  passed  away  on  the 


feast  of  his  patron,  St.  Julian.  As  the  day  of 
his  life  closed  with  a  clear  sunset,  we  hope  he 
is  already  in  the  light  of  his  Redeemer's 
presence;  but,  lest  he  should  still  be  detained 
in  the  border  land  of  twilight  and  of  longing, 
we  continue  to  pray  for  his  speedy  entrance 
into  light  perpetual  and  everlasting  rest. 


Letter    of   Archbishop    Gibbons   to    the 

Directors  of  the  Society  for  the 

Propagation  of  the  Faith. 


following  letter,  addressed  by  the 
1  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  and  which  has  just  appeared  in  Les 
Missions  Catholiques,  points  out  a  very  sweet 
duty  of  charity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  grat- 
itude, which  all  should  be  eager  to  discharge. 
It  was  in  favor  of  this  country  that  the  So- 
ciety was  instituted,  and,  as  the  Archbishop 
says,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  good  ef- 
fected by  the  missionaries  is  due  to  this  noble 
Society.  Will  it  not  be  a  beautiful  thing  to 
see  the  Old  and  the  New  World  enter  into  a 
competition,  or  rather  to  see  them  unite  in 
continuing  a  work  so  agreeable  to  God — the 
very  work  that  brought  our  Saviour  down 
from  heaven,  and  to  which  He  sent  His  Apos- 
tles— to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  call  to  the  light 
of  faith  those  that  sit  in  the  regions  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ? 

The  letter  is  written  in  the  name  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  and  is 
dated  Dec.  6,  1884: 

GENTLEMEN  : — With  that  admirable  wisdom 
bestowed  on  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Doctor  of 
the  Gentiles  traces  out  for  us,  figuratively,  the  im- 
age of  the  Church.  He  represents  her  to  us  as 
a  living  body,  of  which  we  are  the  members  and 
our  Saviour  is  the  head.  As  the  influence,  the 
direction,  and  the  empire  of  the  head  extend  to 
the  whole  body,  so  the  members,  united  as  a  com- 
pact body,  transmit  to  one  another  the  influences 
communicated  to  them  by  their  chief.  Hence  it 
is  that  Our  Lord  considers  as  done  to  Himself 
whatever  of  good  or  evil  is  done  to  His  Church; 
hence  it  is  also,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  that 
if  a  member  of  this  mystically  organized  body  is 
in  suffering,  all  the  members  sympathize  with  it; 
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and  if  a  member  rejoices,  all  take  part  in  its  joy. 

This  doctrine,  so  beautiful,  so  just,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  edifying,  you  have  always  present  in 
your  memory,  gentlemen,  when  from  a  country 
prosperous  and  generous  you  extend  your  bound- 
less charity  to  all  countries  and  all  peoples  of  the 
Catholic  world.  You  hasten  to  the  assistance  of 
those  that  are  in  need ;  you  furnish  the  means  of 
doing  good  to  those  that  are  in  distress;  you  aid 
in  building,  you  help  to  repair  what  has  gone  to 
ruin,  with  the  full  conviction  that  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  will  take  account  of  the  good  that  you 
have  done  to  the  remote  members  of  His  mystical 
body. 

It  is  a  very  sweet  duty  imposed  on  us  by  grati- 
tude to  recognize  publicly  the  signal  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  to  the  young  Church  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  sown  in  the  virgin 
soil  of  America  has  taken  deep  root  and  grown  to 
be  a  mighty  tree,  which  extends  its  branches  from 
the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  it  to 
the  assistance  of  your  admirable  Society. 

Assembled  for  the  third  time  in  plenary  coun- 
cil, the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  America  feel  a  legitimate 
sentiment  of  joy  in  acknowledging  the  constant 
co-operation  which  you  have  ever  continued  to 
bestow  upon  the  apostles  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
the  New  World  since  1822  ;  and  the  considerable 
sum  that  you  have  distributed,  since  that  period, 
amongst  the  different  dioceses  and  missions  of  this 
vast  country,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  zeal  and  char- 
ity with  which  you  have  never  ceased  to  assist  us. 

In  our  turn,  we  earnestly  desire  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  immense  good  effected  by  you  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  and  if  up  to  the  present  our 
most  prosperous  provinces  have  only  succeeded  in 
furnishing  you  a  comparatively  moderate  sum,  it 
is  because  amongst  us  there  are  yet  great  voids  to 
be  filled  and  pressing  needs  to  be  met.  How- 
ever, the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  people  of  this 
country  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  surpassed 
in  generosity  and  beneficence  in  the  great  work  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith;  and  whilst  we  still 
recommend  most  earnestly  to  your  charity,  of 
which  we  have  received  so  many  proofs,  the  poorer 
and  more  destitute  churches  of  this  Republic,  we 
venture  to  give  you  the  sweet  assurance  that,  if 
the  divine  Providence  blesses  our  efforts,  the  do- 
nations from  our  faithful  will  become  at  the  same 
time  a  powerful  means  of  aiding  you  in  the  con- 


tinuation of  your  work,  and  a  sort  of  restitution 
for  the  benefits  heaped  upon  us  by  your  solicitude. 
Imploring  the  divine  blessing  upon  you  and  your 
work,  we  remain,  gentlemen,  your  very  humble 
servant  in  Jesus  Christ, 

*  JAMES   GIBBONS, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE, 

Apostolic  Delegate. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle — Sunday,  January  25 — witnessed  three 
notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States, — each  of  the  three  occurring  in 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
these,  in  importance,  was  the  consecration  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  lamented  Bishop  Tobbe,  of  Coving- 
ton,  Ky. ,  in  the  person  of  the  Very  Rev  Camillus 
P.  Maes,  of  Detroit;  the  second,  the  conferring 
of  the  pallium  upon  Archbishop  Leray,  of  New 
Orleans;  the  third,  the  dedication  of  the  grand 
new  Church  of  St  Paul  the  Apostle,  in  New  York 
city,  next  to  the  Cathedral  the  largest  and  most 
imposing  church  edifice  in  the  United  States,  and 
capable  of  seating  5,000  persons.  The  ceremony 
of  dedication  was  performed  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop's 
health  not  permitting  his  presence.  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Pniladelphia,  preached  the 
dedicatory  sermon.  Twelve  other  Bishops  and 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  reverend  clergy 
assisted  at  the  dedication. 

The  ceremony  of  conferring  the  pallium  upon 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans  was 
performed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Gibbons, 
of  Baltimore,  Bishops  Monies  de  Oca  of  San 
Luis  Potosi  (Mexico),  Fitzgerald  of  Little  Rock, 
Jannsen  of  Natchez,  Krautbauer  of  Greenbay, 
Northrop  of  Charleston,  O'  Hara  of  Scranton,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  neighboring  dioceses  being  present.  The  ser- 
mon in  English  was  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Fitzgerald,  and  one  in  French  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Chatelaine. 

The  consecration  of  Bishop  Maes  took  place  in 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Covington,  Archbishop 
Elder  officiating.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Gilmour.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bish- 
ops Chatard,  Watterson,  Richter,  Rademacher, 
and  O>ouf  of  Japan,  with  a  great  number  of  the 
Rev.  clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
and  Covington,  assisted  at  the  solemn  ceremony. 
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The  venerable  Church  of  Ara  Cceli,  which  is 
always  thronged  by  the  faithful  in  Rome  during 
the  Christmis  holidays,  has  had  its  last  celebia 
tions.  It  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  despoilers; 
and  the  famous  Bambino,  which  for  so  many  cen- 
turies had  a  shrine  there,  is  to  be  replaced  by  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  infamous  Victor  Em- 
manuel. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  Prussia,  where  the 
population  is  exclusively  Protestant,  the  number  of 
suicides  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  in  prov- 
inces exclusively  Catholic  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  existence, — the  medium  being  250  for  Protes- 
tant and  70  for  Catholic  provinces.  In  Catholic 
towns  where  the  faith  has  grown  feeble  the  mean 
is  notably  higher. 

The  current  number  of  the  North- American  Re- 
view contains  a  well- written  article  on  "  The  Cer- 
tainty of  Endless  Punishment,"  from  the  pen  of  a 
Protestant  minister.  The  writer  very  properly 
takes  it  for  granted  that  if  appeal  be  made  to  the 
inspired  writings,  the  question  is  settled ;  for  there 
is  no  dogma  mo-e  clearly  and  expressly  stated  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  than  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment in  the  world  to  come.  But  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  the  great  opponents  of  the  dogma 
of  the  existence  of  hell  are  the  so  called  rational- 
istic teachers  and  free-thinkers,  and  these  must  be 
met  upon  their  own  ground.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  truth  of  an  eternal  state  of  punishment 
can  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  an  a  priori 
reasoning  It  is  a  dogma  which  depends  upon 
other  truths,  and  from  which  it  may  be  shown  to 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  and  therefore 
not  opposed  to  reason. 

The  writer  in  the  Review  states  very  truly  that 
the  question,  rationally  considered,  depends  upon 
three  things:  "(i.)  That  there  is  a  God;  (2.) 
That  man  has  free  will ;  (3  )  That  sin  is  a  voluntary 
action,"  or,  as  a  Catholic  would  say,  a  wilful  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  G  >d.  Guilt  once  incurred  by 
sin,  being  voluntary,  must  remain  and  merit  pun- 
ishment until  perfect  satisfaction  be  made  to  of- 
fended justice.  Man  of  himself  is  incapable  of 
satisfying  all  the  requirements  of  law  and  justice 
in  regird  to  the  Infi  lite  Majesty  of  G  )d  whom  he 
has  offended,  and  therefore  must  remain  forever 
in  a  state  of  guilt  unless  he  applies  to  himself  the 
merits  of  the  full  satisfaction  offered  by  the  God- 
Man  by  His  sufferings  and  death  upon  the  Cross. 
This  application  can  be  made  only  during  the 
present  life — during  the  term  of  probation  in 
which  man  is  now  constituted.  Death  ends  this 


term,  and  as  he  is  found  at  the  last  moment,  so  will 
he  be  through  an  eternity. 

The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Shedd,  the  writer  of  the 
article  referred  to,  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
Catholic  teachings,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
bears  the  impress  of  Protestant  thought,  without, 
however,  marring  the  general  utility  of  the  paper. 

The  Doctor  quotes  Scripture  very  freely,  but 
allows  his  bigotry  or  ignorance,  or  both,  to  get 
the  better  of  his  piety  (?)  when  he  formally  con- 
demns Pope  Alexander  VI  to  hell.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  him  when  writing  those  words  had 
he  before  his  mind  the  text,  "Judge  not,  and  ye 
shall  not  be  judged."  Besides,  to  say  the  least, 
such  dogmatism  proves  strange  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Shedd ;  for  in  the  course  of  his 
article  he  says : 

"  It  is  because  the  human  court,  by  reason  of  its 
ignorance  both  of  the  human  heart  and  the  true  na- 
ture of  a  sin  against  a  spiritual  law  and  a  holy  God, 
can  not  do  the  perfect  work  of  the  Divine  tribunal, 
that  human  laws  are  only  provisional,  and  not  final." 

Does  the  Doctor  pretend  to  be  more  than 
human — that  he  "can  do  the  perfect  work  of  the 
Divine  tribunal,"  and  pronounce  definitively  upon 
the  eternal  lot  of  a  fellow-mortal?  Or  perhaps  that 
deep  rooted  hatred  against  the  Church  which  fills 
the  heart  of  the  thorough-going  heretic,  and  which 
impels  him  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  attack 
her  who  represents  God  upon  earth,  may  account 
for  Dr.  Shedd's  unmerited  and  unprovoked  attack 
upon  the  memory  of  one  who  held  the  office  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  and  visible  head  of  His  Church. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  Doctor  proves  himself 
very  ungrateful  to  the  religion  to  whose  teachings 
and  principles  he  is  so  greatly  indebted  for  the 
development  and  establishment  of  his  thesis.  And, 
we  may  add,  if  Dr.  Shedd  were  familiar  with  the 
results  of  contemporaneous  historical  research  into 
the  life  and  pontificate  of  the  Pontiff  in  question, 
he  'would  not  be  so  ready  to  relegate  him  to  the 
abode  of  the  reprobate.  Pope  Alexander  VI  is 
one  of  the  most  maligned  characters  in  history; 
in  his  case,  history  has  indeed  been  a  conspiracy 
against  truth. 

The  name  "John  Gilmary  Shea"  signed  to 
any  writing  on  the  subject  of  American  Catholic 
history  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  excellence,  as 
everyone  knows.  He  is  an  authority — the  author- 
ity— in  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  North  America.  But,  besides  being  an 
historian  of  varied  and  extensive  knowledge,  he  is 
one  of  our  most  pleasing  writers.  It  has  always 
been  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  his  books  are 
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not  more  generally  read ;  it  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  utter  lack  of  real  interest  in  Catholic  his- 
tory. Bat  Dr.  Shea's  zealous  labors  have  not  been 
in  vain:  his  writings  will  surely  be  appreciated  by 
a  succeeding  generation,  though  they  have  doubt- 
less borne  fruit  in  our  own  which  the  author  has 
never  suspected.  We  know  of  one  vocation  to  the 
priesthood  and  the  religious  life  inspired  by  the 
reading  of  "  The  Catholic  Missions  of  the  United 
States." 

Dr.  Shea's  sketch  of  the  sainted  apostle  of  Texas 
and  Guatemala,  which  appears  in  our  present  num- 
ber, is  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  is  probably 
the  only  extended  notice  of  the  Venerable  Margil 
of  Jesus  that  has  yet  been  published  in  English.  It 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many — to  most  readers — to 
learn  that  a  missionary  of  whom  there  is  testimony 
that  he  read  the  secrets  of  hearts,  and  had  the  gift 
of  prophecy  and  that  of  tongues,  performing  mi- 
raculous cures  in  all  his  missions,  once  trod  the 
soil  of  the  United  States.  We  are  very  much 
pleased  to  announce  that  Dr.  Shea  has  the  inten- 
tion of  contributing  some  other  historical  sketches 
to  our  little  magazine  during  the  year. 


The  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Camillus  P.  Maes 
as  Bishop  of  Covington  was  an  occasion  of  great 
joy  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  that  see,  vacant 
since  the  death  of  the  lamented  Bishop  Tobbe 
eight  months  ago  Between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand people  thronged  to  the  Cathedral  to  witness 
the  imposing  ceremony  of  consecration.  At  the 
dinner  subsequently  given  their  new  Bishop,  the 
clergy,  through  the  Rev.  F.  Brossart,  presented 
•an  address  of  congratulation,  and  pledged  him  the 
hearty  support  of  the  clergy  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings. 

Bishop  Maes's  leave-taking  in  Detroit,  where  he 
had  endeared  himself  to  all  hearts,  and  especially 
to  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Catholic 
Union,  during  his  twelve  years'  labor  among  them, 
was  most  affecting.  We  learn  from  the  Michigan 
Catholic  that  250  ladies  and  gentlemen,  "repre- 
senting the  youth  and  the  age,  the  learning  and 
social  standing  of  the  Catholic  laity  of  Detroit," 
met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Young  Men's  Catholic 
Union  to  take  leave  of  and  bid  God  speed  to  the 
newly-elected  Bishop.  Addresses,  replete  with 
the  most  cordial  and  heartfelt  sentiments,  were 
delivered  by  members  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Richard  Storrs  Willis,  Esq.,  expressed  the  univer- 
sal sentiment  when  he  said  that  the  literary  and 
art  world  of  Detroit,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
would  keenly  fetl  Father  Maes's  absence.  He 


hoped,  however,  that  the  literary  world,  despite 
the  many  cares  and  duties  of  his  new  position,  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  part  with  him  altogether. 


A  wonderful  revival  of  activity  is  marked  among 
the  Catholic  Slavs.  The  5th  of  April  next  will 
be  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  dt  ath  of  their 
great  apostle,  St.  Methodius,  and  extraordinary 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  great  National 
Slav  Pilgrimage  at  Welehrad,  in  Moravia,  which 
was  announced  some  months  ago.  One  feature 
of  the  programme  will  be  a  meeting  of  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  ancient 
See  of  St.  Methodius,  which  has  now  dwindled  to 
the  proportions  of  a  small  village.  Committees 
are  being  formed  in  Olrhiitz,  Cracow,  and  Lem- 
berg;  and,  owing  to  the  very  small  accommoda- 
tion that  can  be  supplied  at  Welehrad,  barracks 
will  be  erected  to  accommodate  no  less  than 
30,000  pilgrims. — Indo-European  Correspondence. 


The  Catholic  Columbian,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Dennis  A.  Clarke,  has  just  entered  upon  its  eleventh 
year,  with  fair  prospects  of  continuing  and  extend- 
ing its  career  of  usefulness  as  a  sterling  Catholic 
newspaper.  We  congratulate  Father  Clarke  upon 
the  success  of  his  efforts  as  a  Catholic  journalist, 
and  especially  upon  his  determination  and  energy 
in  prosecuting  his  editorial  labors  notwithstand- 
ing the  adverse  circumstances  of  ill  requited  labor 
and  poor  health,  in  addition  to  his  priestly  duties. 
Those  who  have  read  the  thoughtful  and  spicy 
editorial  paragraphs  of  the  Columbian  for  the  last 
eight  years  could  hardly  imagine  the  extent  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  editor  had  to  contend 
unless  he  himself  had  exposed  them,  as  he  did  in  a 
recent  issue  when  commenting  on  the  deplorable 
suspension  of  the  Catholic  Chronicle. 

The  same  story  of  ill- paid  labor,  of  heavy 
outlays  that  must  be  promptly  met,  and  of  delin- 
quent subscribers  in  arrears — for  years,  perhaps — 
could  be  told  by  most  of  our  Catholic  editors. 
The  individual  indebtedness  to  the  paper  may  be 
small,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  will  amount  to 
thousands  of  dollars  annually,  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  the  Catholic  Chronicle,  and  as  it  does  in  the  case 
of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  which  at  times,  in  years 
past,  was  issued  at  a  loss  to  the  publishers.  Father 
Clarke's  remarks  on  the  suspension  of  the  Catholic 
Chronicle,  alluded  to  above,  are  as  follows: 

"  We  were  correct  last  week  in  surmising  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  Grand  Rapids  diocese  did  not  sup- 
port the  Catholic  Chronicle  as  they  should  have  done. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  delinquencies.  Judge  Hyde,  the 
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very  able  and  accomplished  editor,  was  uncompro- 
mising in  his  Catholicity,  and  fought  a  valiant  battle 
for  the  grand  old  Faith,  but  his  efforts  and  sacrifices 
were  not  appreciated.  In  a  private  letter  to  us  he  says : 
*  I  did  the  best  I  could  while  editing  the  Catholic 
Chronicle,  though  I  never  received  one  cent  for  my 
services.  All  I  expect  now  is  the  poor  credit  that  a 
dead  brother  should  receive.  I  want  no  praise,  though 
God  knows  I  worked  hard  for  the  two  years  and 
thirty  weeks  of  my  editorial  life.'  Over  $4.000  are  due 
Jrom  delinquent  subscribers.  The  Judge  further  says : 
'  My  brother-in-law,  J.  W.  S.  Norris,  a  name  well 
known  in  the  pages  of  the  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  and 
elsewhere,  joined  me  in  the  (foolish)  feat  of  the  Cath- 
olic Chronicle.  He  has  sacrificed  more  than  I  have, 
but  he  is  forgotten,  while  Judge  Hyde  is  thought  of. ... 
There  never  was  in  America  a  man  of  Joe  Norris's 
age  who  could  willingly  make  greater  sacrifices  than 
he  would,  and  did,  for  the  glory  of  religion ;  but  he 
discovered  in  his  management  of  the  business  end  of 
the  Catholic  Chronicle  that  Catholic  humanity  is  very 
like  the  rest  of  humanity ;  that  //  neglects  to  pay!  " 

The  delinquent  subscribers  will  find  food  for 
thought  in  the  foregoing  statements.  Those  who 
are  at  fault  may  not  repair  all  the  injury  they  have 
done,  but  they  should  do  so  as  far  as  possible;  and 
those  who  are  now  doing  the  Catholic  press  a  sim- 
ilar injury  should  quickly  forestall  the  evil  results 
that  must  follow  a  continuance  of  their  present 
course  of  action. 

On  the  Festival  of  the  Epiphany  a  large  depu- 
tation of  the  "  Catholic  Youth  "  and  the  "  Catho- 
lic Circles  "  of  Italy  were  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  the  Pope.  In  their  address,  the  young  Cath- 
olics expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  Holy  Father 
for  his  teachings  in  regard  to  Freemasonry  and 
the  organization  of  Catholic  associations.  In  his 
reply,  the  Holy  Father  recommended  in  the 
warmest  words  the  organization  of  circles  whose 
object  is  to  guard  the  young  from  the  seductions 
of  scepticism  and  revolutionary  parties.  He  fur- 
ther expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  pious  con- 
fraternities, workingmen's  circles,  conferences  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Blackburn,  a  Catholic  lady  who  is 
known  as  a  recent  contributor  to  Merry  England 
and  the  Nineteenth  Century,  writes  to  the  Leeds 
Mercury:  "In  some  parts  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Tyrol  an  old  custom  obtains,  called  '  The  Lord's 
portion.'  At  every  meal  a  vacant  place  and  chair 
are  kept  at  table,  and  a  portion  of  all  the  food 
and  drink  is  placed  there,  and  afterwards  distrib- 
uted to  the  poorest  persons  in  the  village.  In 
other  places  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  give  a  meal 


gratis  to  batches  of  poor  children  each  on  one  day 
of  the  week,  and  this  is  also  'the  Lord's  portion.' 
It  is  this  latter  custom  I  will  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers.  In  this  time  of  distress, 
if  every  person  in  a  parish,  who  could  afford  it, 
would  on  one  day  in  each  week  feed  four  or  five 
of  the  poorest  children  belonging  to  such  parish  in 
his  or  her  own  kitchen,  it  would  admirably  supple- 
ment the  soup-kitchens  and  penny-dinners,  and 
draw  down  the  blessing  on  the  givers  which  the 
peasants  abroad  firmly  believe  ever  attends  'the 
Lord's  portion.'  " 

Some  persons  having  complained  to  Charles  V, 
of  France,  of  the  "large  respect"  he  showed  to 
men  of  letters,  who  were  then  called  "clerks," 
the  King  replied  :  "  Clerks  can  not  be  too  much 
cherished ;  for  so  long  as  we  honor  learning,  whilst 
associated  with  our  holy  religion,  France  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper;  but  when  we  begin  to  despise 
religion  and  learning,  the  French  monarchy  will 
begin  to  decline."  Charles  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  devoted  three  hours  daily  to  what  he  styled 
that  "delightful  occupation."  He  was  always 
grateful  for  a  present  of  a  few  books.  Amongst 
those  presents  were  six  MS.  books  from  the  Irish 
monks,  who  were  always  welcome  guests  at  the 
King's  palace,  as  they  had  been  at  that  of  Charle- 
magne. King  Charles's  library  consisted  of  about 
960  MS.  books  (printing  was  not  then  known). 
The  Scriptures  were  held  in  special  reverence  and 
honor.  The  King  had  the  books  placed  in  one 
of  the  finest  towers  of  the  Louvre,  which  was 
called  the  "Tower  Library,"  and  given  in  charge 
to  two  learned  monks.  From  this  small  beginning 
came  the  magnificent  library  subsequently  formed 
in  Paris. 

The  North-  Western  Chronicle,  of  St.  Paul,  re- 
ports the  death,  in  the  Home  of  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  in  that  city,  of  a  man  who  is  believed 
to  have  attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  1 1  a 
years.  Among  his  papers  was  the  following  brief 
account  of  himself,  in  his  own  writing:  "  I  homas 
Farrell,  born  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  the  4th  day 
of  December,  i  773 ;  came  to  the  United  States  in 
the  winter  of  1800;  naturalized  in  the  year  1805  ; 
enlisted  in  the  war  of  1812."  Farrell  came  to  the 
Home  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  spent  the 
time  telling  his  beads  and  preparing  himself  for 
the  long  journey.  R.  I  P. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  Rev.  John  Gosker,  formerly  pastor  of 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  deceased  on  the  26th  ult. 
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He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  many  months.  The 
Rev.  James  O'Brien,  an  unfortunate  clergyman, 
whose  penitent  death  occurred  recently  at  Sante 
Fe,  N.  M.  Also  the  Rev.  Patrick  McNicholas, 
one  of  the  pioneer  priests  of  Kentucky,  who  died 
last  month  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown. 
May  they  rest  in  peace! 


New  Publications. 


THE  NEW  FRANCISCAN  MANUAL  AND  SIRAPHIC 
TREASURY  OP  PKAYERS  AND  DEVOTIONS,  with  En- 
cyclical, Constitution.  New  Rule,  and  Ceremonial 
of  the  Third  Order,  by  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII ;  also 
the  Archconfraternity  of  the  Cord,  and  Indulgenced 
Devotions,  to  which  are  added  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
and  a  choice  collection  of  Hymns.  By  Father 
Jarlath  Prendergast,  O.  S.  F.  Dublin :  James  Duffy 
&  Sons,  15  Wellington  Quay;  and  I  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 

We  reproduce  the  title-page  of  this  volume  en- 
tire, in  order  to  let  our  readers — so  many  of  whom 
since  the  publication  of  the  Holy  Father's  En- 
cyclical on  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  have 
been  in  search  of  a  revised  Franciscan  manual — 
see  exactly  what  it  contains.  It  would  be  quite 
superfluous  to  add  praises  to  a  work  cordially  rec- 
ommended by  Cardinal  M'Cabe,  Bishop  Vaughan, 
and  other  eminent  prelates;  but  being  aware  that 
good  Father  Prendergast,  a  well-known  Irish  mis- 
sioner,  has  expended  years  of  labor  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  Manual,  we  may  add  that  it  is  prob 
ably  the  most  complete  and  otherwise  desirable 
book  of  devotion  for  Franciscan  Tertiaries  to  be 
had. 

Our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII,  happily  reigning, 
in  an  Encyclical  dated  the  zoth  of  April  of  last 
year,  warmly  commended  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  and  urged  those  who  have  the  care  of 
souls  to  make  it  known  because  of  the  immense 
spiritual  advantages  accnrng  from  it.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  new  Manual  is,  therefore,  an  appro- 
priate time  to  call  public  attention  again  to  the 
Holy  Father's  wishes  regarding  this  branch  of  the 
illustrious  Order  of  St.  Francis.  It  will  prove  a 
powerful  antidote  to  the  evil  of  secret  societies, 
besides  fostering  those  virtues  in  which  so  many 
of  the  faithful  in  these  troubled  times  are  sadly 
deficient. 

WILD  FLOWERS  FROM  "THE  MOUNTAIN-SIDE." 
Poems  and  Dramas.    By  Mercedes.   J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co..  Philadelphia.     1885. 
The  unaffected  poetic  feeling  of  an  innocent 


heart,  unstained  by  passion  and  unwarped  by  sin, 
is  poured  forth  upon  these  guileless  pages.  All 
that  is  delicate  and  graceful  in  nature,  all  that  is 
admirable  in  art,  here  find  expression;  and  those 
higher  sentiments,  which  tend  to  unite  the  soul 
to  its  Creator,  gleam  through  the  silken  web  of 
thought  like  threads  of  interwoven  gold.  The 
verses  beginning, 

"  Delicate  crimson  sea-weed, 

Finest  of  fairy  lace, 
Found  on  the  rocks  of  Erin, 
Caught  in  the  waves'  embrace," 

are  especially  beautiful.  The  dramas  are  evidently 
composed  to  be  performed  by  young  ladies  at  a 
convent  school,  and  are  eminently  fitted  for  that 
purpose. 

The  book  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"Mercy  Hospital,"  and  comes  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia,  in  whose  province  the  in- 
stitution is  si'uated.  The  exterior  and  print  are 
very  neat — handsome,  in  fact,  and  a  credit  to  the 
well-known  publishing  house. 

MOUNT  ST.  VINCENT.  A  Descriptive  and  Histor- 
ical Sketch  of  the  Academy  of  Mount  St.  Vincent 
on-the- Hudson,  New  York  City.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  1884. 

The  affection  retained  by  former  pupils  for  the 
houses  in  which  they  have  been  educated  is  one 
of  the  more  important  evidences  of  civilization, 
and  it  is  this  which  makes  such  works  as  the  one 
before  us  objects  of  general  interest.  Each  of  the 
numerous  illustrations  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
and  which  convey  even  better  than  the  well-writ- 
ten text  a  correct  idea  of  the  externals  of  Mount 
St.  Vincent,  is  the  gift  of  one  or  more  of  the 
young  ladies  whose  minds  and  hearts  have  been 
educated  in  this  true  home  of  science  and  religion, 
under  the  care  of  that  world  renowned  Sisterhood, 
named  from  the  virtue  that  forms  their  joy  and 
their  crown,  "Sisters  of  Charity," — who  have 
endeared  themselves  not  only  to  Catholics,  but  to 
men  of  all  denominations  and  creeds,  by  the  faith- 
ful manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out  the  sub- 
lime views  of  the  sainted  founder  of  their  Order. 
To  those  acquainted,  however  slightly,  with  the 
locality,  the  work  will  convey  additional  interest, 
and  it  seems  admirably  adapted  to  satisfy  the 
laudable  curiosity  that  one  may  have  in  regard  to 
the  details  of  so  successful  a  system  of  education. 
The  publishers  maintain  their  well  earned  reputa- 
tion by  the  garb  in  which  it  comes  before  us.  It 
is  sold  only  by  subscription. 
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youth's  Department. 


Treasure-Ships. 


BY  B.  s. 

|P|UR  fathers  tell  how  in  days  of  old 

**^     Came  treasure-ships  o'er  the  Spanish  main, 

Laden  with  ingots  of  bright  red  gold, 

And  precious  gems  for  the  crown  of  Spain. 
And  around  them  sailed  a  convoy  fleet 

Of  gallant  war  ships  strongly  manned, 
Lest  they  some  covetous  foe  should  meet, 

Who'd  steal  the  treasure  ere  it  could  land. 

We  also  sail  from  a  distant  port, 

And  our  lives  are  ships  with  treasure  fraught. 
Yet  not  Peruvian  gems  they  bear, 

Nor  bright  red  gold,  to  make  men  distraught. 
No,  but  each  human  life  is  freighted 

With  treasures  to  guard  for  Heaven's  King; 
And  guardian  angels  the  convoy  form, 

Which  safe  to  anchor  their  charges  bring. 

Ah !  many  the  dangers  ocean  hides 

Beneath  the  gleam  of  its  em'rald  waves, 
And  many  the  hidden  coral  reefs 

Where  gallant  hearts  have  found  their  graves; 
But  deeper  and  darker  the  hidden  toils 

That  beset  our  barks  on  Life's  troubled  sea. 
Say,  Father !  when  shall  we  reach  the  port, 

And  forever,  forever  repose  in  Thee? 


Our  Lady's  Library. 


A  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 


BY    MAURICE    F.   EGAN. 


I. 


,  in  the  heart  of 

I?  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
peopled  by  a  community  of 
farmers.  For  about  six  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  it  .was  made  up  of  Hes- 
sians. Hessians,  as  you  know,  were 
soldiers  sold  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
to  serve  in  the  British  army  against  the  Amer- 
icans. Numbers  of  these  mercenary  soldiers 


remained  in  the  colonies  when  they  were  no 
longer  colonies,  but  states.  Having  acquired 
land,  and,  being  frugal  and  industrious,  the 
settlers  flourished.  Their  children  spoke  what 
was  called  '*  Low  Dutch  "  and  very  little  Eng- 
lish. 

After  a  while,  English-speaking  settlers 
bought  farms  around  Littlefield ;  and  as  the 
descendants  of  the  Hessians  had  become 
prosperous,  and  had  no  objection  to  becoming 
more  prosperous,  they  sold  their  farms  and 
went  into  another  county,  where  land  was 
cheaper  and  better.  It  happened  that  nearly 
all  the  new  settlers  were  Irish,  brought  thither 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  church  at  Cler- 
mont,  seven  miles  distant. 

Littlefield,  then,  is  a  community  of  farmers : 
of  O'Hallorans,  Ryans.  Lines,  and  Brophys, 
where  formerly  the  Scheneks,  Schwartzes, 
Wagners,  and  Weisses  fl  •mrished.  Father  de 
Berg  came  over  from  Clermont  to  siy  Mass 
in  Denis  Brophy's  big  farm-house  on  every 
second  Sunday.  Terence  Ryan  had  given  a 
site  for  a  church,  and  in  the  coming  spring 
ground  was  to  be  broken  for  it.  It  was  a 
smiling  and  fresh  country,  and  some  of  the 
farmers  had  five  rails  in  their  fences.  Bat 
ready  money  was  scarce.  The  farms  were  not 
all  paid  for.  and  everybody  was  waiting  for 
the  railroad  to  come  nearer. 

"If  the  railroad  would  only  come  nearer!" 
everybody  sighed.  In  that  case,  each  firm 
would  grow  ten  times  more  valuable.  Poor 
Mr.  Brophy,  with  ten  children  to  feed,  and  a 
big  mortgage  on  his  firm,  still  held  by  Henry 
Schmitz,  prayed  every  day  that  the  railroad 
might  come  nearer;  for  in  this  hope  the 
farmers  had  come  to  Littlefield. 

But  the  railroad  did  not  come  to  Littlefield, 
and  Littlefield  could  not  go  to  the  railroad. 
So  the  farmers  struggled  on ;  and,  though 
they  wanted  to  be  generous, — though  they  all 
had  plenty  to  eat,  and  warm  clothes,  ready 
money  was  scarce,  and  there  was  not  much 
collected  for  the  new  church.  Sunday-school 
was  held  every  Sunday  in  the  big  parlor  of 
Mr.  Brophy's  house;  and  I  tell  you  that  some 
of  those  old  Irish  folk — the  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  of  the  younger  ones — were  ex- 
cellent teachers.  They  had  been  thoroughly 
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instructed  in  their  religion  at  home,  and  they 
could  give  excellent  reasons  for  the  faith  that 

O 

was  in  them,  if  they  did  give  them  with  a 
"  brogue  "  at  which  vulgar  people  might  sneer. 
The  boys  and  girls  learned  their  Catechism 
well,  and  Father  de  Berg  had  no  difficulty  in 
interesting  them  in  the  little  discourse  he 
preached  every  second  Sunday;  but  in  the 
winter,  when  there  was  not  so  much  work  to 
do,  the  time  pissed  drearily.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  Old- World  stories  told  at  the  fire- 
side did  not  interest  the  young  folk.  They  be- 
came tired  of  the  few  books  in  the  place.  "  The 
Siven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  "Think 
Well  Oii't,"  "  Milner's  End  of  Controversy," 
and  a  delectable  tragedy  in  verse  called  the 
"  Bittle  of  Aughrim,"  grew  tiresome  through 
repetition.  And,  by  and  by,  as  the  old  people 
died,  the  children  were  not  so  well  instructed 
in  their  religion ;  for  the  fathers,  and  mothers 
were  too  busy  with  farm- work  and  housework 
to  give  much  time  to  them  in  that  way.  Be- 
sides, they  could  not  understand  why,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  about  it,  their  chil- 
dren should  not  grow  up  good  Catholics,  as 
they  had  done  over  in  Ireland. 

Tne  Greenville  Gazette,  the  county  paper, 
was  taken  by  the  Ryans ;  but  it  was  mostly 
filled  with  county  and  township  "  locals,"  after 
this  fashion : 

"  Mr.  Ephraim  Stokes,  of  Greenville,  bought  two 
fine  Alderney  cows  on  Saturday  last." 

"Miss  Silly  A  Briggs,  of  Norristown,  is  on  a  visit 
to  her  friend,  Miss  Rachel  Nokes,  of  Greenville." 

"  Mr  Denis  Ryan,  of  Littlefield,  has  given  his  barn 
a  new  coat  of  whitewash,  which  is  an  evidence  how 
a  little  enterprise  may  make  'a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever.'  Mr.  Ryan's  basket  of  winter  squashes 
was  much  appreciated  by  our  editorial  self  and  wife." 

The  young  folk  at  Littlefield  began  to  long 
for  something  more  than  these  items,  and  in- 
formation on  farm  topics.  The  O  Hallorans 
had  a  paper  sent  from  "home"  occasionally. 
It  was  much  thumbed,  for  it  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  And  from  it  the  young  people 
learned  more  about  Irish  localities  and  mat- 
ters than  they  did  about  their  own  country. 

"Bill"  Johnson,  who  was  the  only  non- 
Catholic  in  Littlefield,  boasted  that  he  kept 
up  with  the  times.  He  subscribed  to  a  weekly 
paper,  the  New  York  Observer,  which  often 


contained  very  bigoted  things  against  the 
Church.  These  ''Bill"  sometimes  quoted 
against  his  neighbors.  And  when  he  told  them 
they  were  ignorant  and  did  not  read,  they 
could  not  answer  him.  "Bill"  Johnson's  two 
boys,  Jim  and  Jake,  were  very  exasperating. 
On  the  strength  of  the  New  York  Observer, 
and  a  shelf  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
which  "Bill"  had  picked  up  at  auction,  they 
put  on  great  airs  of  superiority.  They  had  a 
way  of  bringing  out  passages  from  "  Mar- 
mion"  and  "The  Monastery"  against  the 
youngsters.  Bloody  noses  and  black  eyes 
were  the  result,  until  Father  de  Berg  said 
very  decidedly  that  knowledge  and  good  ex- 
ample were  their  best  weapons. 

One  day  there  came  by  post  to  Jake  John- 
son, from  a  friend  in  the  city,  a  novel.  It  was 
called  "The  Boy  Detective;  or,  Life  in  the 
Slums."  Jake  lent  it  to  Will  Brophy,  who, 
finding  nothing  in  it  against  priests,  recom- 
mended it  to  Gerald  O'Halloran.  Then  Father 
de  Berg,  visiting  the  O'Hallorans,  pounced 
upon  it.  He  said  it  was  a  vile  book.  He 
pointed  out  where  the  concealed  poison  of  it 
lay,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  he  preached 
upon  it,  and  described  how,  by  little  and  little, 
the  mind  is  destroyed,  the  heart  hardened, 
the  imagination  debased  by  familiarity  with 
coarse  and  low  things,  and  the  taste  for  solid 
reading  killed. 

Jake  took  his  book  back  in  great  anger. 
His  father  laughed,  and  said  the  priest  was  be- 
hind the  times.  He  ( '  Bill "  Johnson)  wanted 
his  boys  "to  be  smart  and  up  to  snuff."  So 
Jake  was  allowed  to  get  the  whole  series  of 
detective  stories  from  town. 

Father  de  Berg  preached,  two  Sundays 
afterwards,  on  the  necessity  of  encouraging  a 
taste  for  good  reading.  He  said  that  the  young 
people  ought  to  have  books. 

"Books!"  the  old  people  said.  "What  are 
more  books  wanted  for?  Haven't  they  the 
'  Battle  of  Aughrim '  and '  Think  Well  On 't '  ?  " 

This  was  said  to  Father  de  Berg  after  his 
sermon.  He  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  He 
had  talked  so  often  to  these  people,  that  he 
had  little  hope  of  convincing  them  now.  But 
to  Mr.  O'Halloran,  who  was  not  so  wrapt  up 
in  the  staple  literature  of  the  community,  he 
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said  that  the  children  needed  to  know  more 
than  the  Catechism. 

"Sure  they've  been  taught  to  read  and 
write;  they've  their  prayer-books  and  the 
Douay  Bible,  and  Moore's  Melodies  for  rec- 
reation— " 

"I  know!  I  know!"  answered  Father  de 
Berg,  hastily.  "  But  if  we  do  not  give  them 
something  else,  they'll  find  it  themselves.  In 
spite  of  all  we  can  do,  they'll  be  reading  the 
'  flash '  stories,  which  are  bringing  thousands 
of  boys  in  this  country  to  ruin." 

"  Let  me  catch  one  of  mine  at  them,"  cried 
Mr.  O'Halloran,  "and  he'll  bear  the  marks  of 
my  fist  so  long  as  I  live ! " 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  "  That  will  not 
do:  you  must  try  to  get  them  some  books." 

At  last,  after  much  persuasion,  Father  de 
Berg  collected  enough  money  to  buy  half-a- 
dozen  books.  These  were  given  as  prizes 
to  the  best  scholars  in  the  Catechism  class. 
Father  de  Berg  looked  at  the  bright  and  eager 
faces  before  him  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiph- 
any, when  the  prizes  were  given  out,  and 
wished  he  had  more  books  to  give. 

City  children,  who  spend  in  one  month 
more  money  for  candy  than  would  buy  a 
good  book,  have  no  idea  of  how  precious 
books  and  papers  are  to  children  in  isolated 
country  places.  Some  of  you  careless  chil- 
dren who  have  many  books  and  papers  ought 
to  remember  this,  and  consider  what  you  will 
do  with  your  "AvE  MARIAS"  when  you  have 
read  them. 

For  the  first  time  "  Fabiola,"  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman;  " Calista,"  by  Cardinal  Newman; 
"  Dion  and  the  Sibyls  " ;  "  The  Catholic  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  and  Henri  Lasserre's  books, 
made  their  appearance  in  Littlefield.  Of 
course,  the  happy  possessors  of  the  books 
could  not  keep  them  to  themselves :  every- 
body wanted  to  borrow  them.  After  the  dis- 
tribution, when  the  less  fortunate  ones  had 
gone  away,  the  nicely  bound  books  were  set 
in  a  row  on  the  table,  and  much  admired. 

"I'll  lend  you  '  Dion  and  the  Sibyls,"  if  you 
will  lend  me  '  Calista,' "  said  Alice  Brophy  to 
Frank  Ryan. 

"  We'll  all  change  our  books  that  way,"  said 
Frank;  "  Gerald  O'Halloran  will  lend  me  his 


'  Catholic  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  I'll  him  my 
'  Calista,'  after  you  have  read  it,  Alice." 

There  were  six  present:  Alice  Brophy, 
Mary  Dunne,  Rose  Lane,  Gerald  O'Halloran, 
Frank  Ryan,  and  Pat  Dempsey.  Two  of 
Henri  Lasserre's  books  had  fallen  to  Rose 
Lane,  because  she  was  the  best  Catechism 
scholar  of  all. 

Mrs.  Brophy  invited  the  children  to  supper 
in  honor  of  the  event.  Father  de  Berg  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  after  supper,  while 
his  horse  was  harnessed,  read  the  two  first 
chapters  of  "Fabiola"  to  an  interested  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Brophy  was  so  interested  that  he 
forgot  to  light  his  pipe;  and  Mrs.  Brophy,  for 
once  in  her  life,  ceased  to  bustle  about. 

Ned  Brophy,  the  delicate  cripple,  sat  on  a 
low  stool,  listening,  with  a  flush  on  his  cheeks 
and  a  look  of  delight  in  his  eyes.  He  sighed, 
when  Father  de  Berg  left.  "Ah,"  he  said, 
"  I  wish  I  could  hear  more  about  Pancratius ! 
Life  is  a  grand  thing,  mother, — if  we  live  in 
the  grace  of  God." 

II. 

It  was  Alice  Brophy  who  suggested  that  the 
six  fortunate  ones  should  meet  every  Sunday 
afternoon  and  read  to  one  another.  This 
plan  did  not  succeed,  because  each  one,  ex- 
cept Pat  Dempsey  (whose  father  had  not  let 
him  go  to  school  much,  and  who  read  with 
difficulty)  devoured  his  or  her  book  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  chance ;  and  nobody  wanted  to 
listen  to  a  book  already  read.  The  plan  of 
interchanging  books  worked  better.  But,  out- 
side of  the  happy  circle,  there  waited  at  least 
twenty  applicants,  each  anxious  to  borrow. 

"  If,"  said  Frank  Ryan,  "  we  lend  our  books 
to  all  Littlefield,  they  will  be  returned  to  us 
dog-eared,  perhaps,  and  greasy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  people  that  haven't  any  books 
ought  to  pay  something  for  reading  ours." 

Alice  Brophy  said  this  was  selfish,  but  Frank 
persisted  that  he  would  not  lend  his  book  to 
anybody  that  would  not  pay  him  three  cents. 

"  Make  it  pins,"  said  Ned  Brophy,  who  saw 
no  chance  of  getting  three  cents. 

Frank  declined. 

Rose  Lane,  a  dark-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  little 
girl,  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Frank ;  and, 
to  the  horror  of  poor  Ned,  who  now  saw  no 
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chance  at  all  for  him,  the  proposition  seemed 
about  to  be  adopted. 

"I  don't  think  it's  selfish,"  Rose  Lane  said. 
"There's  Roger  Murphy.  His  father's  the 
richest  man  in  Littlefield,  but  he  never  buys 
a  book.  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  lend  my 
books  to  him  ?  I  guess  not ! " 

Pat  Dempsey  was  a  red-haired  boy,  with  big 
blue  eyes,  large  freckles  on  a  very  turned-up 
nose,  and  a  ragged  jacket.  Pat's  father — it 
was  well  known — "drank."  His  mother  was 
dead,  and  Pat  did  all  the  work  that  was  done 
on  the  farm,  and  was  a  mother  to  his  two 
little  sisters. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  everybody 
that  takes  a  book  out  ought  to  put  a  book  in." 

The  children  laughed,  and  asked  "  How  ?  " 

Pat  was  a  slow  speaker.  He  cracked  an- 
other walnut — it  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
they  were  all  in  the  Brophy  barn — before  he 
spoke.  The  walnut  proved  to  be  dried  up,  so 
Pat  threw  it  away,  and  cracked  another. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "when  all  our  books  are 
read,  there  will  not  be  any  more,  if  somebody 
does  not  give  us  some ;  will  there  ?  " 

"Any  fool  knows  that,"  said  Frank  Ryan, 
who  rather  despised  Pat  Dempsey's  opinions, 
because  Pat  seemed  slow. 

Pat  felt  like  saying,  "  You  didn't  seem  to 
know  it,"  and  raising  a  laugh  against  Frank ; 
but  he  only  cracked  another  walnut. 

"Well,"  he  said,  after  a  time,  "it  seems  to 
me  there's  enough  money  in  Littlefield  that 
might  be  spent  in  good  books,  if  we  could 
only  get  at  it.  People  around  here  seem  to 
think  of  nothing  but  food  and  work.  Father 
de  Berg  talks  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  cru- 
sades, and  the  wonders  of  science ;  but  what 
do  we  know  about  'em  ?  " 

Frank  laughed.  "What's  all  this  got  to 
do  with  our  books  ?  " 

"A  good  deal,"  continued  Pat,  after  he 
had  cracked  another  walnut.  "  We  ought  to 
know  more  about  our  religion.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that '  Fabiola '  hasn't  given  us  higher 
ideas,  and  made  us  better  Catholics?"  (Pat 
blushed  with  enthusiasm  under  his  freckles.) 
"  Now,  let  everybody  buy  a  book  and  put  it 
into  this  collection.  Let  us  call  it  the  De 
Berg  Library — after  Father  de  Berg, — and, 


when  we  have  enough  books,  charge  a  small 
sum  to  outsiders  for  borrowing  them." 

"Don't  charge  money:  charge  pins,"  put 
in  poor  Ned  Brophy,  who  had  small  hope  of 
getting  hold  of  money. 

All  laughed.    "  Go  on,  Pat ! "  said  Alice. 

"Each  member  that  contributes  a  book 
shall  have  the  right  to  borrow  one  book  a 
week  for  one  year.  We'll  leave  the  collection 
at  Mr.  Brophy's,  and  Ned  shall  take  charge 
of  it,  and  read  the  books  whenever  he  likes, 
for  his  trouble." 

The  little  cripple's  pale  face  flushed  with 
pleasure.  He  clasped  his  hands.  "Oh,  do!  "" 
he  cried.  "  You  don't  know  how  lonely  I  am- 
sitting  beside  the  stove  all  winter,  with  noth- 
ing to  do  but  read  last  year's  almanac,  or  the 
Greenville  Gazette,  when  father  gets  it." 

Frank  Ryan  was  inclined  to  oppose  this^ 
suggestion,  principally  because  it  was  not  his. 
But  the  girls  caught  at  it  eagerly;  and  Frank,, 
finding  that  nobody  listened  to  him,  went 
with  the  rest  to  propose  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Brophy.  Mr.  Brophy  referred  it  to  Mrs. 
Brophy,  who  said  she  had  no  objection  to- 
the  children  coming  for  books,  provided  they 
wiped  their  shoes  on  the  door- mat. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Lessons  for  Boys. 


"  Soon  after  coming  to  New  York  as  a  clerk 
to  the  late  Lyman  Reed,  I  received  a  good 
lesson  from  an  Ohio  merchant  who  used  to 
buy  goods  of  us.  '  Make  yourself  so  useful/ 
he  said,  'that  they  can  not  do  without  you/ 

"  Well,  I  worked  upon  that  advice,  until  Mr, 
Reed  offered  me  a  partnership  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  first  morning  after  the  partnership 
was  made  known,  Mr.  James  Geery,  the  old 
tea- merchant,  called  in  to  congratulate  me, 
and  he  said :  '  You  are  all  right  now.  I  have 
only  one  word  of  advice  to  give  you :  be 
careful  whom  you  walk  the  streets  with.' 

"What  valuable  lessons:  Do  your  best, 
and  be  careful  about  your  associates !  Let 
every  boy  take  these  lessons  to  heart;  they 
are  the  foundation  stones  of  character  and 
honorable  success." — Words  of  an  eminent 
merchant. 
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Two   Poets. 


BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 


7THE  angel  said  to  the  Poet,  "Write!  " 
^  And  his  thoughts  were  pure  as  snow, 
Or  sweet  as  roses  when  they  blow, 
With  drops  of  dew  just  gleaming  through 
The  tender  pink  of  opening  leaves; 
And  when  the  Poet's  race  was  run, 
Smiling,  the  Lord  said,  "Well  done!  " 
As,  lifting  rapt,  adoring  eyes, 
He  entered  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
Laden  with  golden  sheaves. 

The  angel  said  to  the  Poet,  "Write!  " 
But  his  thoughts  were  lurid  flame ; 
Seething  up  from  his  soul  they  came, 
As  foul  as  death,  with  fetid  breath, 
Cankering  blossom  and  searing  leaf; 
So  when  the  Poet's  day  was  o'er, 
Sighing,  the  Lord  said,  "  Write  no  more !  " 
And,  dropping  dull,  averted  eyes, 
He  turned  from  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
Dragging  a  rotten  sheaf. 


The   "Hail   Mary"  a  Compendium  of  All 

the  Graces  and  Privileges  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

IS  a  prayer,  the  Angelical  Salutation 
is  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  the 
Church,  although  there  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  the  precise  date  when  the  second 
part  was  composed.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  it  was  the  work  of  St.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of 


E.  HUDSOH,  C.  S.  C.] 

Alexandria,  in  concert  with  the  Fathers  of 
the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  (A.  D.  431), 
— a  Council  memorable  for  its  vindication  of 
the  divine  maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  as  to  the  date 
and  author,  one  thing  is  beyond  question — 
namely,  that  those  admirable  words,  "  Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God;  pray  for  us  sinners, 
now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death,"  have  been 
adopted,  consecrated,  and  continually  em- 
ployed in  the  Church  for  many  centuries  past,, 
and  that  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  are  words  both  true  and  holy,, 
and  which  will  be  exceedingly  useful  to  us 
if  we  recite  them  with  faith  and  piety.  Taking 
them  one  by  one,  let  us  endeavor  to  realize 
their  truth  and  their  beauty. 

Sancta  Maria, — "  Holy  Mary."  The  word 
sanctus,  sancta,  means,  in  its  original  significa- 
tion, inviolable,  sacred,  consecrated  to  God  or 
to  His  worship.  There  is  no  difficulty  for  us 
to  acknowledge  that  nothing  is  more  holy 
tha'n  Mary;  for  certainly  there  was  nothing 
more  inviolably  consecrated  to  God  than 
Mary,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  Mother 
of  Jesus  Christ,  God  Incarnate.  The  word 
sanctus  (holy)  also  signifies  free  from  stain,  ex- 
act in  avoiding  everything  forbidden  by  God, 
and  in  keeping  His  Commandments.  And 
here  also  we  must  acknowledge  that  amongst 
creatures  none  was  more  holy  than  Mary, 
exempt  as  she  was  from  all  sin,  and  devoting 
herself  constantly  to  the  perfect  observance 
of  the  law  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of 
God. 
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Sancta  Maria!  God  is  holy  by  His  nature, 
His  essence ;  Mary  is  holy  by  privilege  and 
by  virtue,  more  than  all  creatures  together, — 
though  creatures  can  also  be  holy,  in  a  degree, 
by  privilege  and  by  virtue.  We  often  say, 
the  holy  martyrs,  the  holy  confessors,  Saint 
Peter,  Saint  Paul.  We  can  and  we  should 
with  far  greater  reason  say,  holy  Mary;  for 
Mary  is  holiness,  is  sanctity  by  excellence. 

The  angel  styled  Mary  "  full  of  grace,"  and 
the  Church  has  always  called  her  "holy." 
The  attribute  that  is  oftenest  praised  in  God, 
that  in  which  He  seems  especially  to  delight, 
and  the  praises  of  which  are  constantly  sung 
in  heaven  by  the  angels  and  the  elect,  and  on 
earth  by  the  priests  of  God,  is  His  holiness: 
Incessabili  voce  proclamant :  Sanctus,  sanctus, 
sanctus, — "With  unceasing  voice  they  pro- 
claim :  Holy,  holy,  holy."  The  Church,  by 
applying  to  Mary  the  title  of  "holy"  before 
calling  her  "Mother  of  God,"  conforms  to 
the  teachings  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
said :  "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  My 
Father,  that  is  in  heaven," — that  is  to  say, 
whosoever  is  holy, — "  he  is  My  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother."  (Matt,  xii,  50 )  He  thus, 
in  some  sort,  places  sanctity  even  above  the 
divine  maternity.  Such,  also,  was  Mary's 
own  sentiment ;  for  on  the  day  of  the  Incar- 
nation she  preferred  her  vow  and  her  vir- 
ginity— that  is  to  say,  her  sanctity — to  the 
glorious  title  of  Mother  of  God.  It  is  there- 
fore with  the  best  of  reasons  that  we  say  to 
her,  Sancta  Maria. 

The  introduction  of  the  name  of  Mary  for 
the  second  time  into  the  Angelical  Salutation, 
— a  prayer  otherwise  so  brief, — teaches  us 
that  we  ought  to  pronounce  this  sweet  name 
often,  to  respect,  to  venerate,  to  love  it.  More- 
over, God  has  rendered  it  so  illustrious,  so 
powerful,  so  amiable,  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  Christians.  Let  us, 
therefore,  range  ourselves  amongst  the  pious 
servants  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  repeat 
with  love  and  gladness  her  name  and  praises : 
Sancta  Maria. 

After  having  expressed  the  sum  of  all  her 
virtues  in  the  word  "holy,"  we  express  the 
sum  of  all  her  glories  in  the  words, "  Mother  of 
>  God, — Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei.  The  Chu  rch 


speaks  precisely  as  does  the  Gospel,  which 
pronounces  the  most  magnificent  praises  of 
Mary  when  it  simply  says :  Maria,  de  qua  natus 
est  Jesus, — "  Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus." 
(Matt.,  i,  1 6.)  Assuredly  no  praise  could  be 
greater,  and  nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
appeal  to  the  maternal  heart  of  Mary,  than  to 
call  her,  "  Mother  of  God."  This  title  is  truly 
hers.  All  ages  and  all  Catholic  tongues  pro- 
claim it:  the  pontiffs,  the  doctors,  all  the 
saints,  all  the  great  men  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  have  called  Mary  "  Mother  of  God," 
— Mater  Dei.  And  when  a  rash  and  blasphe- 
mous voice,  that  of  Nestorius,  dared  to  call 
in  question  this  privilege  of  Mary,  the  whole 
Church  took  the  alarm,  and,  assembling  in 
general  council  at  Ephesus,  she  hurled  her 
thunderbolts  at  the  impious  heretic,  whom 
she  crushed  by  those  words,  so  consoling  for 
us,  so  terrible  for  the  powers  of  hell,  Sancta 
Maria,  Mater  Dei. 

The  Church  takes  a  pleasure  in  repeating 
this  title  under  different  forms  and  in  different 
words.  She  repeats  it  as  many  as  four  times 
in  the  Litany  of  Loreto :  Holy  Mother  of 
God,  Mother  of  Christ,  Mother  of  our  Creator, 
Mother  of  our  Redeemer.  This  title,  more- 
over, is  so  much  the  dearer  to  Mary  as  it 
belongs  to  her  alone  and  can  not  be  given  to 
any  other;  for  she  alone  brought  into  the 
world  the  God-Man,  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
the  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
are  united  in  one  Person :  which  is  why  we  can 
truly  call  Mary  the  Mother  of  God.  St.  Paul, 
in  the  beginning  of  several  of  his  epistles, 
takes  a  special  delight  in  repeating  these 
words:  "The  God  and  Father  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  How  sweet  it  should  be  for 
Christian  tongues  to  utter  the  name  of  Mary 
— Mary,  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 

But  if  Mary  is  Mother  of  God,  she  is 
also  Mother  of  men,  and  she  is  all  goodness. 
The  title  Mother  of  God  includes  that  of 
Mother  of  men.  Mary  is  Mother  of  God, 
because  Jesus  Christ,  her  Son,  is  God.  But 
Jesus  Christ  is  also  our  Brother  by  His  as- 
sumption of  our  human  nature,  and  because 
He  has  adopted  us  for  His  brethren ;  and  in 
adopting  us,  He  should  also  give  us  His 
Mother,  Mary,  for  our  Mother.  Hence,  in  the 
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midst  of  the  dread  scene  enacted  on  Calvary, 
when,  representing  us  all  in  the  person  of  St. 
John,  His  beloved  disciple,  He  said  to  Mary: 
"Behold  thy  S:m,"  and  to  St.  John:  "Be- 
hold thy  Mother,"  He  gave  us  Mary  for  our 
M  Jther,  and  she  adopted  us  for  her  children. 
Hence  also  she  has  always  been  called,  with 
reason,  the  Health  of  the  weak,  the  Refuge 
of  sinners,  the  Consoler  of  the  afflicted,  the 
Help  of  Christians.  Bat,  some  one  may  say, 
if  Mary  is  our  Mother,  why  does  not  the 
Church  teach  us  in  the  Angelical  Salutation 
to  call  her  Mother  of  men  as  well  as  Mother 
of  God?  The  reason  is  very  simple;  it  is 
Mary's  glory  that  she  is  Mother  of  God,  and 
our  glory  that  she  is  Mother  of  men. 

Mary,  being  Mother  of  G  >d  and  men,  and 
being  so  powerful  and  so  good,  we  should 
have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  this  gra- 
cious sovereign  by  often  calling  on  hr r  to  pray 
for  us.  Ora  pro  nobis.  And  can  Mary  pray 
for  us,  should  she  pray  for  uc, — she  who  is 
so  happy  in  heaven  ?  Yes,  Mary  can  pray 
for  us,  and  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for 
us  if  she  could  not;  for  were  it  not  for  the 
intercession  of  this  powerful  mediatrix,  God 
would  treat  us  with  more  justice  and  less  of 
goodness  than  He  shows  us.  The  prayer  of 
Mary,  of  course,  is  not  a  prayer  such  as  ours ; 
it  does  not  require  her  to  mourn  and  wetp 
in  this  valley  of  ttars :  her  prayer  is  a  request, 
it  is  the  request  of  a  mother,  which  gives 
delight  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  her  Son,  and 
which  never  fails  to  be  heard.  Let  us.  there- 
fore, say  to  Mary:  Pray  for  us.  That  Mary 
can  pray  for  us,  and  that  she  does  pray  for 
us,  is  proved  by  a  long  series  of  events  in 
the  history  of  Christianity.  The  annals  of 
the  Church  teem  with  instances  wherein  are 
shown  her  power  and  her  liberality  in  obtain 
ing  and  bestowing  the  most  wonderful  favors. 
The  priest,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  Chris- 
tian virgin,  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  weak, — all  classes  of  afflicted  per 
sons,  could  recount  the  most  wonderful  favors 
obtained  from  Heaven  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Mary. 

However,  our  prayer  to  Mary  should  not 
stop  at  those  words,  "  Pray  f  >r  us"  ;  for  they 
do  not  express  the  two  essential  qualities  of 


prayer.  We  must  therefore  go  on  and  say 
with  the  Church  :  Ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribns, 
— "  Pray  for  us  sinners."  One  of  the  qualities 
of  praytr  is  the  remembrance  of  the  great- 
ness of  Him  to  whom  we  address  ourselves, 
and  of  the  praise  that  we  give  Him.  There- 
fore the  Church  teaches  us  to  say  at  the 
very  start :  Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei, — "  Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God."  Another  quality  of 
prayer  is  humility  on  the  part  of  him  that 
prays,  and  this  humility  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  consideration  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  own  misery.  Hence  the 
Church  on  the  one  hand  teaches  us  to  extol 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  on  the  other  how  we 
must  hunble  ourselves:  Ora  pro  nobis  pec- 
cat'iribus.  Unfortunately,  the  title  of  sinner 
belongs  to  us  all.  Those  even  that  have  been 
pardoned  should  not  be  without  fear  as  to 
their  past  sins.  And  the  j  ust  themselves  know 
not  whether  they  deserve  love  or  hatred. 
"  Pray  for  us  sinners."  It  is  as  if  we  should 
say:  "Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 
us  who  are  destitute  of  all  the  gifts  of  grace, 
and  who  have  no  right  to  address  ourselves 
directly  to  God.  Pray  for  us  sinners,  but 
humble  and  repentant  sinners,  who  beg  for  in- 
dulgence and  pardon.  Be  our  mediatrix  with 
Jesus,  as  He  is  our  first  Mediator  with  the 
Father.  Pray  for  us  sinners,  thou  who  hast 
never  sinned,  but  who  art,  on  the  contrary, 
full  of  grace,  who  art  holy,  who  canst  without 
fear  address  thyself  to  Him  and  obtain  all 
things  for  us  poor  and  miserable  sinners." 

"Pray  for  us  now":  not  to-morrow,  nor 
after  a  while — for  life  belongs  not  to  us, — but 
now.  Let  us  beg  of  this  good  Mother  to  aid 
us  whilst  we  are  still  in  this  valley  of  exile, — 
now,  whilst  we  have  to  fight  against  so  many 
enemies,  who  are  bent  upon  our  ruin, — now, 
whilst  we  are  tossed  upon  the  stormy  sea  of 
this  life.  Like  a  poor  shipwrecked  crew  who 
cry  out  in  the  extremity  of  their  danger,  let 
us  cry  out  to  Mary.  For  a  mother,  such  a 
moment  of  danger  is  the  time  to  run  to  the 
succor  of  her  child  Ora  pro  nobis  mine.  Let 
us  especially  say  this  prayer  when  great  dan- 
gers menace  us  ;  when  our  friends  abandon 
us;  when  those  that  should  be  our  protectors 
become  our  enemies;  when  our  own  evil 
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passions  conspire  against  us ;  when  we  are 
sad,  suffering,  in  anguish,  on  the  verge  of  de- 
spair; when  the  evil  spirit,  attacking  us  in 
one  of  those  moments,  suggests  to  us  to  aban- 
don the  practices  of  religion  and  piety.  Oh, 
let  us  then  especially  cry  out  to  Mary :  "  Holy 
Mary,  pray  for  us  now ! " 

Et  in  Iwra  mortis  nostrce, — "And  at  the 
hour  of  our  death."  Then  especially  is  the 
time  to  pray  for  thy  children,  O  Mary!  At 
that  terrible  hour,  when  exhausted  nature 
shall  sustain  the  last  assault ;  when  our  en- 
emies, redoubling  their  fury,  will  make  the 
last  attempts  to  surprise  and  overcome  us. — 
be  thou  our  powerful  protector  at  that  dread 
hour.  O  sweetest  Mother,  when  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  shadows  and  the  terrors  of 
death,  on  the  point  of  appearing  before  the 
tribunal  of  sovereign  justice, — on  the  point 
of  quitting  this  life  and  entering  into  eternity, 
— at  the  hour  of  our  departure,  at  the  hour 
of  agony,  pray  for  us, — or  a  pro  nobis. 

Is  it  not  plain,  dear  reader,  that  the  Angel- 
ical Salutation  is  an  abridgment  of  the  whole 
life  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  of  all  her  virtues  and  all  her  glories? 
"  Hail "  expresses  her  predestination.  "  Mary" 
is  her  name,  and  the  expression  of  the  joy, 
bitterness,  and  grandeur  of  her  sublime  life. 
"Full  of  grace"  tells  us  of  her  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  her  perfect  purity  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  life.  "  The  Lord  is  with 
thee "  recalls  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
and  of  the  divine  maternity.  "Blessed  art 
thou  among  women"  reminds  us  of  the  union 
of  virginity  and  maternity  in  Mary.  "And 
blessed  is  the  Fruit  of  thy  womb"  expresses 
the  graces  that  she  received — the  first  source 
of  her  greatness.  "Holy  Mary"  expresses 
the  virtues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — the  second 
source  of  her  greatness.  And  "Mother  of 
God"  recalls  her  privileges  and  her  glory. 


WOE  to  him  who  sleeps  amidst  the  noise 
of  the  false  opinions  and  illusions  of  the 
world !  Woe  to  him  who  lulls  himself  with 
delusions,  instead  of  watching  and  conquer- 
ing the  evil  that  crosses  his  path  in  life! — 
Ravignan. 


The  Venerable  Anthony  Margil  of  Jesus, 

of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  Apostle 

of  Texas  and  Guatemala. 


BY    JOHN    GILMARY    SHEA,   LL.  D. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

TT  AVING  been  elected  Guardian  of  the  Col- 
1  1  lege  of  Queretaro,  Father  Anthony  set 
out  from  the  Lacandon  mission  of  Dolores, 
travelling  on  foot,  as  he  always  did.  At  Que- 
retaro he  edified  all  by  his  assiduous  prayer, 
his  austerities,  his  charity  for  those  under  his 
care,  and  the  prudence  and  wisdom  with  which 
he  directed  the  missions  subject  to  the  college. 
He  was  assiduous  himself  in  the  confessional 
and  in  preaching  ;  in  discovering  and  winning 
back  sinners  to  God  he  seemed  evidently 
aided  by  interior  light.  He  preached  missions 
with  great  fruit  in  Mexico,  Valladolid,  Zelaya, 
and  other  cities;  and  in  conferences  with 
priests  and  religious  he  astonished  all  by  the 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  his  theological 
learning.  The  effect  of  his  missions  was  seen 
in  the  suppression  of  gambling,  theatrical 
shows,  and  other  dangerous  amusements. 

After  the  close  of  his  term  of  three  years, 
he  waited  by  obedience  for  the  arrival  of  his 
successor,  and  then  set  out  for  Guatemala,  to 
which  he  had  been  sent  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  civil  and  religious  authorities  of  that 
kingdom.  There  he  was  elected  Guardian  of 
the  convent  in  the  city  of  Guatemala ;  and  in 
the  duties  of  that  position,  in  the  direction  of 
the  religious  of  five  convents,  in  organizing 
Indian  missions,  he  found  abundant  labor.  In 
his  missions  among  the  aboriginal  population 
he  was  earnest  in  rooting  out  all  the  witch- 
craft and  idolatry  that  escaped  the  knowledge 
of  the  parish  priests,  and  the  result  was  a 
permanent  overthrow  of  the  pagan  supersti- 
tions. In  all  these  missions  his  zeal  and  elo- 
quence were  aided  by  what  all  regarded  as 
miraculous  gifts. 

He  aided  his  superior  in  the  foundation  of 
the  apostolic  college  of  Zacatecas,  the  organ- 
ization of  which  devolved  in  great  measure 
on  him  as  Guardian.  At  his  desire  it  was 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe.  His 
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next  labor  was  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
of  Nayarit;  and,  though  his  life  and  that  of 
his  companion  were  constantly  threatened,  he 
lived  to  see  these  stubborn  Indians  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  Christ.  After  the  close  of 
his  term  at  Zacatecas,  he  was  at  his  own  desire 
sent  to  found  new  Indian  missions,  and  estab- 
lished that  of  Dolores,  and  that  of  San  Juan 
Bautista,  near  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  1716  it  was  resolved  by  the  authori- 
ties to  re-establish  missions  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  two  apostolic  colleges  sent 
religious,  Father  Anthony  joining  them. 
When  the  expedition  was  ready  to  move,  he 
was  stricken  down  by  illness,  and  was  left  at 
San  Juan  Bautista,  having  received  the  last 
Sacraments  and  been  prepared  for  death.  He 
recovered,  however,  and,  joining  a  party  of 
soldiers,  followed  the  expedition.  Overtaking 
his  fellow-religious,  he  began  his  labors  at 
Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe  (the  mission  estab- 
lished among  the  Nacogdoches),  learning  the 
language  and  instructing  the  Indians.  The 
little  community  of  four  priests  formed  a  reg- 
ular Franciscan  convent,  observing  strictly 
the  rule  of  the  Order.  In  January  he  founded 
the  mission  of  Dolores  (Our  Lady  of  the 
Seven  Dolors)  among  the  Ays,  and  endeav- 
ored to  draw  the  Yatasees  to  it;  and  in  March, 
pushed  on  to  the  Adayes,  not  far  from  the 
French  post  of  Natchitoches,  where  he 
founded  another  mission,  and  left  a  zealous 
Franciscan  to  instruct  and  convert  the  In- 
dians. There  was  no  priest  at  Natchitoches, 
and,  grieving  to  see  Catholics  who  had  so  long 
been  deprived  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  Father 
Anthony,  taking  all  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
several  times  made  the  journey  of  thirty  miles 
to  say  Mass  for  them  and  hear  their  confes- 
sions. In  these  labors  among  whites  and 
Indians,  his  only  food  was  parched  Indian 
corn.  He  was  assiduous  in  instructing  the 
Indians,  especially  the  sick,  few  of  whom  died 
without  yielding  to  divine  grace  and  receiving 
holy  Baptism.  The  harvest  was  beginning 
to  give  promise,  when  war  broke  out  between 
France  arid  Spain. 

The  French  commandant  at  Natchitoches 
marched  on  the  mission  of  St.  Michael  at 
Adayes  during  the  absence  of  Father  An- 


thony, and  carried  off  the  lay-brother  and  all 
the  vestments  and  church  service.  The  lay- 
brother  escaped  and  warned  Father  Anthony, 
who  retired  to  the  mission  of  Purissima 
Concepcion,  where,  with  Father  Espinosa,  he 
reared  a  little  chapel,  and  with  his  religious  be- 
gan to  labor  among  the  neighboring  Indians, 
awaiting  relief  from  Mexico.  None  came, 
and,  seeing  no  hope  of  effecting  any  perma- 
nent good  for  the  time,  he  withdrew  his  relig- 
ious in  October  and  retired  to  San  Antonio. 
Here  he  resumed  his  labors,  founding  the 
mission  of  San  Jose,  and  edifying  all  by  his 
zeal  and  virtues.  An  expedition  at  last  arrived 
to  restore  the  missions  and  military  posts, 
and  Father  Anthony  began  by  giving  a  series 
of  instructions  to  the  soldiers,  leading  all  to 
perform  their  Easter  duties  with  fervor.  The 
expedition  moved  in  March,  with  religious 
exercises  every  night  and  morning;  and  Fa- 
ther Anthony  was  soon  restored  to  his  flock 
at  Adayes.  Under  his  care,  the  missions  then 
began  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  missionaries  re- 
joiced to  see  the  progress  of  the  faith. 

Father  Anthony  had  spent  two  years  in 
Texas,  when  a  new  honor  surprised  his  hum- 
ble soul.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Pope 
Prefect  of  the  Missions  of  Propaganda  Fide* 
Unable  to  avoid  the  dignity,  he  remained 
for  a  time  in  Texas,  and  founded  the  mission 
of  Bahia,  on  Espiritu  Santo  Bay,  afterwards 
removed  inland  to  a  place  that  still  bears  the 
name.  He  then  appointed  a  president  of  the 
Texan  missions,  and,  to  the  great  grief  of  his 
fellow-laborers  there,  set  out  for  Zacatecas. 
On  assuming  the  duties  of  his  exalted  po- 
sition he  took  especial  care  of  the  Texas 
missions,  for  which  he  always  retained  the 
warmest  attachment.  As  of  old,  he  united  his 
duties  as  superior  with  the  laborious  life  of 
a  missionary,  and  with  that  of  a  lay-brother 
in  the  house,  seeking  out  in  preference  work 
that  usually  devolves  on  those  humble  relig- 
ious. 

Returning  to  Zacatecas,  in  June,  from  a  fa- 
tiguing mission,  in  which  he  had  assiduously 
occupied  the  confessional,  he  was  seized  with 
a  dangerous  disease  of  the  liver,  but  he  recov- 
ered, contrary  to  all  the  opinions  of  medical 
men.  On  the  completion  of  his  term  of  office 
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as  Guardian  at  Zacatecas,  he  received  a  special 
patent  authorizing  him  to  take  any  Fathers 
he  chose  and  proceed  to  found  new  missions. 
He  retired  to  a  quiet  village,  and  entered  on  a 
long  course  of  spiritual  exercises  in  profound 
recollection,  leaving  it  only  at  the  call  of 
charity,  to  restore  peace  at  Valladolid,  where 
fierce  discords  were  raging.  On  his  way  he 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  honor,  and 
his  journey  was  a  series  of  fruitful  missions. 
After  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  visit,  he 
proceeded  to  Mexico,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
superior;  but  his  illness  increased  so  that  he 
could  not  preach,  and  he  said  Mass  for  the 
last  time  in  the  town  of  San  Francisco.  Con- 
veyances were  obtained,  and  he  was  thus  at 
last  enabled  to  reach  Mexico.  He  was  car- 
ried to  the  great  infirmary  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Francis,  but  would  not  enter  till  he  had 
knelt  down  in  the  door-way  of  the  church  to 
adore  our  Lord.  His  disease  was  recognized 
as  fatal,  and  he  received  the  announcement 
of  his  approaching  death  with  holy  joy.  He 
made  a  general  confession  of  his  whole  life 
and  received  the  last  Sacraments.  Prayers 
were  offered  for  his  recovery  in  all  the  com- 
munities, but  he  expired  calmly  on  the  6th  of  j 
August,  1726,  having  nearly  completed  his 
sixty-ninth  year.  When  the  bell  tolled,  the 
children  ran  through  the  streets  announcing,  i 
"  Holy  Father  Margil  is  dead ! "  When  his  j 
body  was  laid  out  in  the  church,  guards  were 
required  to  protect  it.  It  was  not  the  igno- 
rant who  flocked  to  honor  the  holy  friar,  but  ! 
men  of  learning:  Jesuits,  Carmelites,  officials, 
ladies  of  rank, — all  eager  to  kiss  his  remains, 
or  to  touch  his  body  with  handkerchiefs  and 
pious  objects.  His  funeral  Mass  was  cele- 
brated with  great  devotion  and  pomp. 

Miraculous  cures  were  ascribed  to  Father 
Anthony  in  all  his  missions,  and  there  is  tes- 
timony that  he  read  the  secrets  of  hearts,  and 
had  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  that  of  tongues. 
Preaching  a  mission  once,  he  proposed  to  ter- 
minate it  with  a  procession  to  the  Franciscan 
Church.  The  last  sermon  was  prolonged  till 
a  late  hour,  and  the  Bishop,  who  was  present, 
said  to  himself,  "  I  wish  I  had  asked  Father 
Anthony  to  send  the  women  home  and  let 
the  men  only  go  in  procession."  A  moment 


after,  Father  Anthony  clo=ed  his  discourse, 
and  added :  "  Your  Right  Rev.  Bishop  directs 
me  to  state  that  he  forbids  any  woman  to  take 
part  in  the  procession.  They  will  all  now 
return  to  their  homes,  and  the  men  form  the 
procession."  The  Bishop  looked  at  him  in 
amazement,  to  see  his  unspoken  wish  an- 
nounced, and  obeyed.  On  another  occasion 
the  Venerable  Father  attended  a  mission  given 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  to  hear  the  closing 
sermon.  The  priest  appointed  had  been  so 
busily  engaged  in  the  confessional  the  previ- 
ous day  that  he  had  not  found  time  to  write 
or  even  sketch  out  a  plan  for  his  discourse ; 
and  that  day  he  had  been  debating  within 
himself  whether  to  keep  on  hearing  those 
who  were  crowding  around  the  confessional, 
or  leave  it  and  prepare  a  sermon.  At  last  he 
decided  to  do  what  good  he  could  in  the  tri- 
bunal of  penance,  and  to  rely  on  God's  good- 
ness in  his  discourse.  When  he  at  last  left 
the  confessional  to  go  up  to  the  pulpit,  Fa- 
ther Anthony  took  him  by  the  hand  and  .«-aid : 
"Father,  you  decided  rightly:  you  will  find 
the  confessional  the  best  preparation";  and 
the  priest  found  all  weariness  leave  him,  his 
mind  and  memory  clear,  his  words  full  of 
unction. 

Once,  when  Father  Anthony  was  preaching, 
he  stopped  in  his  sermon  and  was  seen  lean- 
ing back  against  the  pulpit,  as  though  seized 
with  faintness  or  lost  in  thought.  It  was  after- 
wards proved  trat  he  at  that  time  saved  a 
woman,  not  far  off.  from  the  hand  of  her  hus- 
band, who  sought  her  life.  There  was  similar 
testimony  to  his  having  been  present  at  the 
bedside  of  his  mother  when  she  died  in  Va- 
lencia Amid  all  the  gifts  bestowed  upon 
him  by  God,  and  the  honors  conferred  by 
men,  he  never  lost  his  profound  humility. 
No  one  ever  saw  or  could  trace  the  slightest 
sign  of  any  consciousness  of  merit  A  gen- 
tleman in  Spanish  is  called  Hidalgo, — son  of 
something;  but  he  always  called  himself  Hyo 
de  la  Scnora  Dona  Nada, — "  Sen  of  Rt.  Hon. 
Lady  Nothing, — Nada,  nada,  nada" 

After  his  death,  Father  Margil  was  invoked 
by  many  in  necessities  of  soul  and  body  in 
all  parts  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Three 
funeral  sermons  were  printed,  each  one  ap- 
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proved  by  bishops  who  attested  his  sanctity, 
and  his  picture  was  circulated  everywhere. 
The  miracles  wrought  confirmed  the  universal 
belief  in  his  sanctity,  and  the  city  of  Mexico 
addressed  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Sacred 
Congregation  de Propaganda  Fide,  ask  ing  that 
the  cause  of  his  beatification  shoul'd  be  intro- 
duced. Bishop  Cervantes,  of  Galicia,  at  the 
instance  of  the  apostolic  college  of  Zacatecas, 
ordered  an  official  investigation  into  his  life 
and  virtues.  Similar  investigations  were  made 
in  Guatemala.  The  cause  of  the  servant  of 
God  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and  commis- 
sions sent  out,  under  which  a  mass  of  testi 
mony  was  taken,  which  forms  several  printed 
volumes.  By  apostolic  authority,  his  body 
was  taken  up  in  1778  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico,  with  the  Bishops  of  Valladolid  and 
Leon,  and  placed  in  an  elevated  niche  in  the 
chapel,  where  it  still  remains,  an  inscription 
recording  his  death  and  the  translation  of  his 
body. 

The  field  of  his  labors  in  Texas  is  now  con- 
fided to  three  bishops;  another  has  a  see  at 
Natchitoches,  which  he  visited,  impelled  by 
Christian  charity,  and  where  there  is  testi- 
mony to  show  he  exercised  the  gift  of  tongues. 
Besides  the  funeral  sermons  printed  soon  after 
his  death,  the  Life  of  the  Venerable  Anthony 
Margil  of  Jesus  was  written  by  Father  Isidro 
Ftlix  de  E-pinosa  (Valencia,  1742),  bv  Father 
Hermenegild  Villaplana  (Mexico,  1763),  and 
by  Father  Arricivita  in  his  "  Cronica  Serafica," 
of  which  it  occupies  157  folio  pages  (Mexico, 
1792). 

If  these  pages  contribute  to  make  the  ser- 
vant of  God  known  and  honored  there,  they 
will  console  the  writer,  who  has  long  lamented 
that  so  illustrious  a  missionary  should  be  al- 
most unknown. 


EACH  augmentation  of  grace  is  a  mission 
of  a  Divine  Person,  a  'contact  with  God,  a 
more  intimate  and  exquisite  union  with  Him. 
If  we  were  slower,  graver,  less  occupied,  and 
less  precipitate  in  our  spiritual  life,  we  should 
feel  this  more  than  we  do. — Faber. 

GOD  has  promised  forgiveness  to  your  re- 
pentance, but  He  has  not  promised  a  to-mor- 
row to  your  procrastination. — St.  Augustine. 


To  My  Sister  Mary  Constance  Elizabeth. 
(Born  D.  c.  22d  ) 


BY  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MARY,  C.  P. 


JJOY  in  thinking,  dearest  sister  mine, 
That  you  were  born  into  this  world  of  strife 
So  near  the  Birthday  of  the  Lord  of  life, 
Who  brought  the  empire  of  a  peace  divine. 
For  see  !     The  ro>al  Maid  of  David's  line 

To  Bethlehem  comes  as  humble  Joseph's  wifej 
And  turns  her  from  the  inn,  where  tongues  are 

rife 

With  jest  and  gibe — or,  if  some  heart  incline 
To  pity  the  young  Mother,  none  will  brave 
Discomfort  for  her  sake: — ay,  turns  away — 
And  God  within  her — following  her  s-pouse 
To  meanest  shelter  in  a  stable  cave: 

And  there,  for  all  the  quiring  angels'  lay, 
Creation's  King  and  Queen  with  beasts  must 
house ! 

ii. 

That  inn  the  blind,  self-seeking  world.  How  blest 
To  live,  like  Mary,  hidden  and  unknown, 
Are  you.  amid  a  world  which  "loves  its  own," 
But  shuts  out  God,  with  whom  alone  is  rest ! 
Your  favorite  task,  too,  is  of  all  the  best : 

To  tend  and  teach  the  lowly;  who  may  groan 

At  worldly  doors  for  comfort,  grudged  if  thrown; 

In  health  as  rattle  deem'd,  in  sickness  pest. 

'Tis  thus  you  house  it  with  the  wondrous  Three, 

Whom  yet  you  view  but  as  in  pictur'd  story.* 

God's  touch  of  grace  must  give  you  other 

sight. 
And  this  I  pray  Him — that,  as  once  to  me 

Stole  from  that  midnight  grot  a  ray  of  glory,  f 
So  thence  to  you  may  come  faith's  perfect 

light. 
FEAST  OF  ST  EDMUND  OF  CANTERBURY. 


*  Card  Newman,  in  his  "Grammar  of  Assent" 
(p.  57),  says  of  Anglicanism  :  "  It  is  not  a  religion  of 
persons  and  things,  of  acts  of  faith  and  of  direct  devo- 
tion; but  of  sacred  scenes  and  pious  sentiments.  .  .  . 
Its  doctrines  are  not  so  much  facts,  as  stereotyped  as- 
pects of  facts  ;  and  it  is  afraid  so  to  say,  of  walking 
round  them.  It  induces  i  s  followers  to  be  content 
with  this  meagre  view  of  revealed  truth  ;  or,  rather,  it 
is  suspicious  and  protests,  or  is  frightened,  as  if  it  saw 
a  figure  in  a  picture  move  out  of  its  frame,  when  Our 
Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  the  Holy  Apostles  are 
spoken  of  as  real  brings,  and  really  such  as  Scripture 
implies  them  to  be."  I  mean,  then,  that  a  pious 
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BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  BOUT  this  time  it  occurred  to  Margaret 
L\  that  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Craven  "  made 
an  opportunity"  to  speak  to  Renee  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  When  she  suggested  the 
matter  to  him,  she  said  nothing  of  having 
been  worsted  in  the  theological  encounters 
which  she  herself  had  .provoked,  but  she  ex- 
pressed her  compassion  for  the  "poor  child's" 
position.  "  It  is  sad  to  see  her  so  cut  off  from 
all  religious  privileges,"  she  observed,  "when 
she  might  as  well  attend  our  church,  if  she 
only  knew  that  there  is  no  real  difference  be- 
tween it  and  her  own." 

Mr.  Craven  looked  a  little  doubtful — per- 
haps of  his  ability  to  make  this  point  clear  to 
Renee, — but  he  only  said,  after  a  moment: 
"Would  not  your  father  object?" 

"  Papa  said  that  he  did  not  wish  any  relig- 
ious discussion  in  the  family,"  answered  Mar- 
garet. "But  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not 
object  to  your  speaking  to  her  on  the  subject, 
especially  if  it  were  introduced  in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner." 

"  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Craven. 

A  few  days  after  this,  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred in  which  the  subject  could  be  in- 
troduced in  a  sufficiently  easy  and  natural 
manner.  It  was  Saturday  evening — the  fourth 
Saturday  since  Renee  had  been  in  Clarendon, 
— and  when  some  allusion  was  made  to  the 
services  of  the  next  day  (Mr.  Craven  being, 

Anglican  may  believe  no  less  than  a  Catholic  in  the 
Gospel  story  of  the  Nativity ;  and,  again,  from  devo- 
tion to  the  poor  for  Our  Lord's  sake,  may  feel  quite 
at  home  in  the  Grotto  of  Bethlehem,  as  regards  its  op- 
position to  the  spirit  of  worldliness  :  yet  that  only  we 
Catholics  can  feel  personalty  at  home  there,  as  our- 
selves members  of  the  Holy  Family — brothers  and 
sisters  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  His  Father  (whose  repre- 
sentative or  "shadow"  we  behold  in  St  Joseph)  for 
our  Father,  and  His  Mother  for  our  Mother. 

t  The  glory,  to  wit,  of  the  Divine  Maternity;  and, 
therefore,  a  ray  of  light  as  to  Our  Blessed  Lady's 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Incarnation. 


as  usual,  one  of  the  family  circle),  she  could 
not  repress  a  slight  sigh.  "  How  I  wish  that 
/could  go  to  church  to-morrow!"  she  said, 
involuntarily. 

"  Why  should  you  not  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Craven, 
turning  toward  her. 

She  looked  surprised,  and  colored  slightly 
at  the  unexpected  address. 

"  Because  I  have  no  church  to  go  to,"  she 
answered,  quietly. 

"  It  is  true  that  you  have  no  Roman  Church," 
he  said;  "but  you  are  not  aware  that  ours  is 
the  true  Catholic  Church  of  this  country?" 

"  I  certainly  am  not  aware  of  it,"  she  said, 
with  less  astonishment  at  such  a  statement 
than  she  might  have  felt  had  she  not  heard  it 
before  from  Margaret.  "  To  talk  of  one  kind  of 
Catholic  church  for  one  country  and  another 
kind  for  another  country  seems  to  me" — she 
was  tempted  to  say  "  an  insult  to  intelligence," 
but  she  added  instead — "a  plain  contradic- 
tion of  terms.  A  church  which  is  catholic 
must,  as  its  name  implies,  be  the  same  every- 
where." 

"In  essentials — yes,"  said  Mr. Craven.  "In 
non-essentials,  we  claim  liberty  for  the  genius 
of  different  nations.  Differences  of  ritual  do 
not  mean  differences  of  doctrine." 

"They  need  not  mean  it,"  said  Rene?, think- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Eastern  rites ;  "  but  in 
order  to  preserve  unity  of  doctrine  there  must 
be  union  with  the  central  head.  You  have 
not  that." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Craven,  in  the  tone  of  one 
making  a  reluctant  admission,  "we  have  not; 
and  I " — he  glanced  around  and  saw  that  the 
others  had  melted  away,  leaving  him  alone 
with  Renee  — "I  must  say  honestly  for  my- 
self that  I  am  of  the  number  of  those  who 
regret  it.  But  I  do  not  hold  that  such  union 
is  essential  when  we  possess  true  doctrines 
and  true  orders." 

Renee  did  not  feel  herself  competent  to 
enter  upon  the  question  of  orders,  but  she 
said:  "I  do  not  see  how  you  can  possibly  be 
sure  that  you  possess  true  doctrines  when 
you  do  not  acknowledge  any  authority  to  tell 
you  what  is  true." 

"  We  acknowledge,"  he  answered — a  little 
surprised  at  being  put  upon  his  defence,  when 
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he  had  intended  to  expound  and  instruct — 
"  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Fathers,  and  the  first 
five  General  Councils  of  the  Church." 

Renee  could  not  repress  a  smile;  for  to 
her,  brought  up  in  such  a  different  school 
of  thought,  this  seemed  absolutely  childish. 
"But,"  she  said,  "the  Scriptures  .can  not  of 
themselves  constitute  a  rule  of  faith,  for  every 
Protestant  sect  finds  different  doctrines  in 
them.  And  the  Fathers — you  can  not  make 
them  an  authority,  else  you  must  believe  all 
that  they  declare  with  regard  to  the  Pope, 
the  Sacraments,  and  the  saints — " 

"You  have  probably  never  read  the  Fa- 
thers," interposed  Mr.  Craven,  rather  hastily; 
"you  can  therefore  know  little  of  what  they 
teach." 

"I  know  sufficiently  to  be  sure  that  they 
teach  all  of  those  things,"  said  Renee:  "the 
necessity  of  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Real 
Presence — " 

"  Oh !  for  the  matter  of  that,  7  believe  in  the 
Real  Presence,"  said  Mr. Craven;  "though  it 
is  a  subject  on  which  one  must  speak  with 
caution — in  public — as  yet." 

Renee  looked  at  him  with  unconscious 
scorn  in  her  eyes.  "  What  is  that  but  deny- 
ing Our  Lord?"  she  said.  "If  you  believe, 
are  you  not  bound  to  confess  Him  and  His 
truth  before  men  ?  But  your  church  certainly 
does  not  believe  it;  for  Helen  showed  me,  the 
other  day,  your  table  of  Articles — " 

Mr.  Craven  could  not  repress  a  slight 
grimace,  like  that  of  one  in  pain.  "  Forgive 
me,"  he  said,  "  but  really  these  subjects  are 
too  deep  to  discuss  with  a  lady.  There  are 
theological  and  historical  questions  involved 
which — it  would  be  difficult  to  make  you  un- 
derstand." 

"  It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  make  me 
understand  the  catholicity  of  a  church  which 
allows  its  ministers  to  deny  or  declare  truths 
that  with  its  own  mouth  it  denounces  in  the 
strongest  terms,"  said  Renee. 

She  was  almost  sorry  for  the  man  before 
her  at  this  moment.  He  shrank  perceptibly,  as 
if  her  words  were  echoes  of  what  his  own  con- 
science may  have  suggested.  But  he  seemed 
to  shake  off  the  impression  after  an  instant. 


"  I  have  not  the  faintest  doubt  of  the  cath- 
olicity of  my  church,"  he  said,  firmly, — "not 
the  very  faintest.  She  fell  under  unfortunate 
influences  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
those  Articles  by  no  means  represent  her 
faith.  But  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of 
Catholic  principles,  and  we  hope  before  long 
to  lead  the  people  back  to  belief  in  all  the 
doctrines  that  have  been— a — for  a  time  ob- 
scured. If  you  would  do  me  the  honor  to  go 
to  hear  my  sermon  to-morrow,  I  do  not  think 
you  would  find  anything  in  it  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  your  Church." 

Renee  shook  her  head.  "  It  is  impossible 
that  I  can  go  to  hear  you,"  she  replied ;  "but 
if  you  taught  all  Catholic  doctrine,  it  could 
bring  you  within  the  Catholic  Church."  She 
hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  her  voice  sank 
a  little  as  she  added  :  "  It  could  only  make  it 
worse  for  you  to  remain  outside  of  that 
Church." 

The  clergyman  drew  himself  up  and  threw 
back  his  head.  It  was  a  very  novel  thing  for 
him — accustomed  to  deference  and  to  having 
his  words  listened  to,  especially  by  the  feminine 
members  of  his  flock,  as  those  of  an  oracle — 
to  be  admonished  in  this  manner,  and  that  by 
a  girl  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  instruct 
Perhaps,  with  that  curious  darkness  of  the 
understanding  which  afflicts  men  of  his  order, 
he  had  never  perceived  his  own  flagrant  incon- 
sistency until  he  read  it  in  Renee's  clear  and 
scornful  eyes  But  it  was  a  partial  recogni- 
tion at  best, — one  which  angered  rather  than 
enlightened  him.  He  had  no  honest  love  of 
truth.  Like  all  of  his  class,  he  simply  picked 
out.such  doctrines  as  pleased  him.  and  neither 
gave  allegiance  to  his  own  "  church  " — which, 
as  Renee  reminded  him,  denounced  them — 
nor  to  the  great  Church  that  proclaimed  them 
without  ceasing  in  the  face  of  heretics  and 
infidels. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "that  this  discussion  does  not  seem 
likely  to  effect  any  good  end.  You  have  quite 
mistaken  the  point  of  it.  I  only  wished  to 
assure  you  of  the  catholicity  of  my  church  ; 
but  since  I  perceive  that  you  are  determined 
not  to  be  convinced,  we  will  drop  the  sub- 
ject." 
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"Finally,  if  you  please,"  said  Renee. 
And  finally  it  was.  Never  again  was  she 
troubled  by  any  allusion  to  religion  from  Mr. 
Craven — indeed,  she  was  rarely  troubled  by 
Mr.  Craven  at  all.  After  this  he  not  only 
avoided  her  in  the  most  marked  manner,  but 
if  his  eyes  ever  fell  on  her,  she  felt  that  they 
expressed  dislike.  His  self-consciousness 
never  let  him  forget  how  her  eyes  had  looked 
him  through. 

But  this  is  an  anticipation.  On  the  evening 
in  question,  about  half  an  hour  after  he  had 
left  her,  there  was  a  sharp  peal  at  the  door- 
bell, which  echoed  through  the  house,  and 
made  Helen,  with  a  start  and  a  glance  at  the 
clock,  say:  "Dear  me!  who  can  that  be?" 
Bertie  was  summoned,  a  deep  voiced  confer- 
ence in  the  halhtook  place, and  then  the  young 
man,  returning,  went  up  to  Renee: 

"A  man  out  here,"  he  said — "  Corrigan  is 
his  name — one  of  the  foremen  of  our  factory 
— has  come  to  tell  me  that  the  priest  has  ar- 
rived in  Clarendon  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
that  there  will  be  services  at  his  house  to- 
morrow morning.  .  Do  you  care  to  go?" 

"  Care  to  go ! "  repeated  Renee.  She  sprang 
from  her  chair  in  her  sudden  eagerness  and 
delight.  "Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be !  Did  he 
say  what  hour  7" 

"  Yes :  eight  o'clock.  It  strikes  me  as  un- 
commonly and  uncomfortably  early." 

"Not  for  Mass.  But  can  I  not  speak  to 
this  man  ?  " 

"  Certainly.    Come  into  the  hall." 
So  Renee  went  out  into  the  hall,  where  a 
stalwart  man,  of  unmistakably  Celtic  appear- 
ance, stood  under  the  light. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to  let 
me  know  that  the  priest  has  arrived,"  she 
said,  going  up  to  him.  "I  should  have  been 
grieved  to  miss  Mass  to  morrow,  and  I  had 
no  idea  that  a  priest  was  in  town." 

"  He  only  arrived,  very  unexpectedly  to  us 
all,  late  this  evening,  miss,"  answered  the 
man  ;  "and  I  came  here  at  once,  because  Mr. 
Bertie  asked  me  some  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  to  let  him  know  as  soon  as  the  priest 
came." 

"  It  was  for  me  that  he  wanted  to  know." 
said  Renee,  with  a  grateful  glance  at  Bertie. 


"  He  tells  me  that  Mass  will  be  at  eight  to- 
morrow morning." 

The  man  laughed  a  little.  "Well,  eight's 
the  time  always  set,"  he  said,  "but  it's  nearer 
nine  before  Mass  begins  ;  for  there's  always 
so  many  confessions  to  hear." 

"That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask,"  said  Renee 
— "  whether  I  shou'd  have  to  come  very  rrfisch 
in  advance  of  the  hour  in  order  to  go  to  con- 
fession." 

Mr.  Corrigan  shook  his  head.  "Eight  will 
be  time  enough,"  he  said.  "  Confessions  are 
never  over  by  that  time,  and  it's  bad  for  a 
delicate  person  to  fast  so  long." 

Renee  smiled.  "  I  am  not  so  delicate  as  I 
look,  perhaps,"  she  said;  "but  I  am  obliged 
for  your  consideration,  and  I  will  be  at — your 
house,  is  it  not  ? — by  eight." 

Mr.  Corrigan  being  dismissed,  she  turned 
to  Bertie. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "you  must  tell  me  exactly 
how  I  am  to  go  to  his  house  in  the  morning. 
I  am  beginning  to  know  Clarendon  very  well." 
"  You  do  not  know  the  part  of  Clarendon 
where  Corrigan's  house  is,"  said  Bertie.  "  I 
will  take  you  there." 

"You  are  very  kind;  but  that  is  really  un- 
necessary." 

"  Unnecessary  or  not,  I  shall  not  think  of 
letting  you  go  alone,"  said  the  young  man, 
decidedly.  "But  are  you  obliged  to  fast?  I 
can  easily  order  some  breakfast  to  be  ready 
before  we  go." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  fast  if  I  intend  to  approach 
the  Sacraments,"  said  Renee.  "  But  that  is 
nothing.  I  am  only  too  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity.  Good-night,  dear  Bertie.  I  am 
so  much  obliged  to  you  for  speaking  to  that 
man ! " 

She  ran  up-stairs,  too  light-hearted  to 
walk ;  and  Bertie  stood  below,  gazing  after 
her  with  a  sense  of  amazement.  She  seemed 
to  radiate  happiness;  and  for  what?  Because 
she  had  heard  that  a  priest  was  in  town  and 
would  say  Mass  the  next  morning! 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  as  one 
shakes  it  over  a  problem.  "  There  is  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  about  this  religion/' 
he  thought. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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BY    ELEANOR    C.    DONNELLY. 


IT  was  once  our  good  fortune,  or  rather  our 
valued  privilege,  in  golden  by-gone  days, 
to  assist  at  the  spiritual  conferences  of  a  ven- 
able  prelate — 

"An  old  man, 
Gray,  and  white,  and  dove-like," — 

whose  profound  erudition,  praise  be  to  God  ! 
was  only  surpassed  by  his  singular  self-abne- 
gation and  sanctity.  We  were  a  chosen  few 
who  were  admitted  to  these  holy  reunions; 
and  there,  face  to  face,  and  as  it  were  soul  to 
soul,  drinking  in  deep  draughts  of  purest 
wisdom  and  science  from  those  aged  lips,  we 
were  often  moved  to  exclaim,  with  St.  Peter 
on  Thabor,  "  Rabbi,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here!''  or  with  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus, 
after  Our  Lord's  disappearance, "  Was  not  our 
heart  burning  within  whilst  He  was  speak- 
ing ....  and  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?" 
We  can  see  him  still  in  our  mind's  eye,  that 
gentle  and  gifted  teacher.  The  spare  figure 
robed  in  its  purple  soutane:  the  pectoral  cross 
glittering  on  the  dark  violet  cloth  like  a  star 
on  the  pansy-hued  robe  of  the  midnight 
heaven ;  the  head  with  its  crown  of  silvery 
hair  drooping  a  little,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
Celts  and  Romans ;  and  the  slender  hand, 
lifted  to  emphasize  a  brilliant  passage,  almost 
transparent  in  its  fleshless  delicacy.  But  the 
face — ah  !  that  beautiful,  pale,  spiritual  face ! 
Who,  among  us,  can  ever  forget  those  refined 
lineaments,  that  incomparable  play  of  ex- 
pression, so  like  the  changeful  loveliness  of 
the  one  fair  isle  apostrophized  by  the  poet : 

"  Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eye 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  which  shines  in  thy  sky"? 

God  bless  that  meek  old  face,  whereon 
high  intellect  and  lowly  humility,  grave  aus- 
terity and  gracious  dignity,  combined  to  set 
their  seal !  Some  one  has  said  that  among  the 
primitive  Christians  the  old  men  were  always 
boys ;  and  here,  indeed,  in  these  our  dark, 
degenerate  days,  was  one  who,  like  those  early 
disciples  of  the  Limb  of  Gad,  carried  with 
him  into  the  wisdom  and  ripe  maturity  of  age 


the  guileless  innocence  and  gentle  mirth  of 
a  little  child. 

It  had  been  the  duty  and  happiness  of  our 
venerable  friend  to  assist  at  the  last  Vatican 
Council ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  of 
the  favorite  themes  of  his  conferences  was 
the  dogma  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  then  and 
there  defined.  So  original  and  striking,  in 
fact,  were  some  of  his  points  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject,  that  we  think  it  advisable 
to  crystallize  the  most  valuable  of  them  in 
this  \\\.\\z  feuillcton.  Visiting  in  the  south  of 
Eagland  (the  year  of  the  Council),  our  dear 
old  prelate  encountered,  at  the  house  of  a 
noble  lady,  a  guest  who  claimed  to  possess  a 
chcf-d'ceuvre  of  mechanism — an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  the  protection  of  his  treasures, 
which  defied  all  the  devices  of  those  auda- 
cious ones  who  might  be  tempted  "to  break 
through  and  steal." 

This  was  a  burglar  proof  safe,  having  a 
dozen  locks,  each  fitted  with  its  particular  key. 
One  of  the  twelve,  however,  was  a  master- 
key,  which  could  open  all  the  other  locks  as 
well  as  its  own  ;  but  none  of  the  other  eleven 
keys  could  op2n  its  especial  lock.  Now,  cu- 
rious to  relate,  in  the  original  Sanscrit  or 
Syriac,  the  word  "key,"  as  specified  in  the 
text  (St.  Matt,  xvi,  19,  wherein  Our  Lord 
gives  to  St.  Peter  the  unqualified  power  to 
bind  and  loose) — the  Sanscrit  or  Syriac  word 
"  key," — "  I  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  etc., — means  precisely  such 
a  master-key  as  that  indicated  above ;  thus 
showing  clearly  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter :  in- 
asmuch as  he,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  exercises 
jurisdiction  not  only  over  his  own  lock,  but 
over  all  the  other  locks. — /.  e.,  over  all  the 
other  Apostles.  Here,  then,  we  have  admi- 
rably symbolized  the  impregnable  and  inde- 
structible safe  of  the  Church  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christ's  treasures ;  and,  even  as  the 
locks  of  the  English  gentleman's  safe  were 
described  as  specifically  named  or  lettered, 
so  do  we  find  upon  the  celestial  locks  of  our 
imperishable  safe  the  "  A  "  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
"B"  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  "C"  of  Cha- 
naneus  (or  the  other  Simon),  the  "D"  of 
Didymus,  who  was  St.  Thomas ;  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  Apostolic  Twelve. 
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It  has  been  remarked,  with  a  sort  of  grave 
humor,  by  a  good-natured  theologian  that  the 
Gillican  opposition  to  the  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility  must  have  been  based  upon  the 
legend  that  the  martyred  Dionysius,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  France,  walked  a  considerable 
distance  after  his  decapitation,  carrying  his 
head  under  his  arm.  But  as  it  is  not  an  article  of 
faith  that  St.  Dennis,  in  days  of  yore,  walked 
a  single  step  without  his  holy  head,  neither 
is  it  an  article  of  faith  that  the  Church  of  God, 
the  mother  of  the  saints,  has  ever  existed  or 
can  ever  exist  without  a  visible  head.  The 
Greeks  declared  that  he  who  acknowledges  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  logically 
obliged  to  admit  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
Again — quodbene  notandunt — the  strength  of 
the  superstructure  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  foundation :  ergo,  no  superstructure 
can  be  stronger  than  the  weakest  part  of  the 
foundation.  No  chain  can  be  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link :  ergo,  as  all  Roman  Catholics 
believe  in  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church,  the 
body,  they  can  not  logically  deny  the  Infalli- 
bility of  its  head,  the  Pope. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Whately  (afterwards 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin)  was  tutor  at 
Oxford  to  the  young  Protestant  John  Henry 
Newman,  he  one  day  threw  open  before  his 
pupil's  eye  the  final  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John.  It  was  in  the  original 
Greek, — and  alas !  how  much  do  we  not  lose 
by  its  translation  into  English !  Whately  laid 
his  finger  upon  the  fifteenth  verse,  beginning, 
"  When  therefore  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith 
to  Simon  Peter:  Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest 
thou  Me  more  than  these?" 

Whately 's  finger  is  still  resting  upon  the 
passage, "  Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  Me 
more  than  these?" — Aya-a*  pi; — And  now 
it  runs  rapidly  along  the  printed  line,  indi- 
cating to  young  Newman,  with  nervous  em- 
phasis, St.  Peter's  answer:  "Yea.  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee!"  $tla>, — "I  love 
Thee." 

"  Not  a^arrto,  but  ydw, "  interpolates 
Whately  to  his  pupil ;  "  not  aya™,  which  is 
the  corresponding  verb  to  the  one  made  use 
of  by  Christ:  but  ^/<5,  which  expresses  a  far 
higher  and  tenderer  love ! "  "  Feed  My  lambs." 


"And  He  saith  to  him  again:  Simon,  son 
of  John,  lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these?" 
Once  more,  "Lovest  thou  Me?J>  '^^a-«y 
pl;  And  once  more,  as  well,  the  answer 
gushes  forth  from  the  ardent  heart  of  St. 
Peter,  "  Yea.  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 


Thee!"    $dS>/ 


"5*  you  see,"  reit- 


erates Whately  to  Newman  :  "  but  <pd&,  —  '  I 
lovethee!'  always  'something  more  exqui- 
site still.'  $du>/"  "  Feed  My  lambs." 

"And  He  saith  to  him  the  third  time"  — 
(Mark  it  well,  O  young  disciple  of  a  modern 
Balaam,  who,  though  pledged  to  condemn, 
can  not  choose  but  exalt  and  extol  against 
his  will  the  logical  loveliness  of  the  truths  of 
God;  mark  it  well,  with  fast-flowing  tears  and 
heart-dissolving  tenderness  ;  for  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  Beloved  that  speaks!)—  "Simon,  son 
of  John,  lovest  thou  Me?"  #«*«9  pl;  This 
time,  O  condescension  of  the  divinely-  sensi- 
tive Heart  of  Jesus!  —  this  time  it  is  not 
"  Lovest  thou  Me  ?  "  —  M^ra?  pi;  —  but 
higher,  tenderer,  more  passionate  still,  — 
"  Lovest  thou  Me?"  <^?9  pi; 

And  when  the  sweet,  exquisitely  fervent 
tfdu)  bursts  forth  for  the  third  and  last  time 
from  the  glowing  lips  of  St.  Peter,  then  and 
there  the  indelible  seal  is  stamped  upon  the 
speaker's  spiritual  supremacy,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  completes  and  confirms  His  divine 
commission  to  the  Prince  of  His  Apostles  by 
these  emphatic  words  :  "  Feed  My  sheep." 

Like  a  milestone  in  the  Campagna,  point- 
ing the  road  to  Rome  and  San  Pietro,  yet 
going  not  thither  itself,  let  us  fancy  we  see 
the  unconscious  Whately  (even  Caiphas  could 
prophesy!)  pointing  out  to  his  pupil  these 
irrefragable  proofs  of  St.  Peter's  primacy  —  of 
the  Roman  See's  supremacy.  Let  us  study 
the  effect  of  his  words  upon  the  young  eaglet 
at  his  side,  —  later,  to  be  lured  from  his  free, 
untrammelled  eyry  into  the  secluded  dove- 
cot of  St.  Philip's  Oratory;  later  still,  to  wear 
the  scarlet  jesses  and  biretta  of  the  Roman 
Cardinalate.  How  the  fearless,  acute  intelli- 
gence, spreading  its  untried  pinions,  springs 
forth  into  the  glorious  sunshine  of  Truth,  and 
darts  unerringly  upon  its  prey  ! 
tt  ^  Afa-S.  ?  pi',"  —  "dPzAa}/" 

"  Diligis  me  f  "—"Amo  !  " 
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"  Lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these  ?  " 
"Yea,  Lord, — <pdu>/  amo!  Not  with  the 
i,  not  with  the  diligo  of  a  lower,  lesser 
love :  but  ^A<5,  amo,  my  God  and  my  All !  to 
me,  Thine  own  chosen  Cephas,  Thy  Rock, 
Thy  Vicar, — to  me  and  to  my  undying  suc- 
cessor, the  Bishop  of  Rome, — let  it- be  given 
now  and  through  all  the  ages  of  Thine  eter- 
nity to  cry  out,  4>da>/  amo!  My  Master,  my 
Redeemer!  More  than  all  the  rest,  <pda>f 
amo!  'Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee."' 

The  milestone  had  done  its  work:  John 
Henry  Newman  had  turned  his  face  toward 
the  Eternal  City, — after  many  days  to  sit 
down  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's  Chair,  a 
loyal,  devoted  son  of  Rome  the  beautiful, 
Rome  the  ever  ancient,  yet  ever  new ! 


The  Importance  of  Sodalities  in  Our  Day. 

[From  the  recently  published  translation  of 
Father  Delplace's  "Histoire  dcs  Congregations 
de  la  Sainte  Vierge,"*  we  take  the  following 
chapter,  and  commend  its  careful  perusal  to 
such  of  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  as 
have  it  in  their  power  to  organize,  or  an  op- 
portunity of  connecting  themselves  with  a 
SoJa'ity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  have  not 
yet  done  so.] 

From  the  beginning  men  have  recognized  the 
necessity  of  union ;  they  have  seen  that  a  strength 
comes  from  the  principle  of  association  which  the 
individual  does  not  possess.  Neither  side,  either 
the  good  or  evil,  could  afford  to  neglect  this  re- 
source which  multiplies  human  power  and  activity 
so  greatly.  Let  us  confess,  nevertheless,  that  in 
these  modern  da)S  the  enemies  of  Holy  Church 
appear  to  have  succeeded  better  in  grouping  and 
uniting  their  forces  than  her  friends  have  done. 

Christians,  so  long  as  their  conscience  is  not 
forced  and  they  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  do  not  trouble  themselves  so  much 
about  this  kind  of  union.  United  in  faith  and 
love  in  Holy  Church,  their  ready  and  contented 
submission  to  religious  and  civil  authority  opens 
a  certain  and  an  honest  career  to  them ;  a  career 
of  virtue  and  honor  under  the  direction  of  those 

*  Boston :  Thos.  B.  Noonan  &  Co. 


whom  Our  Lord  constituted  representatives  of  His 
divine  authority.  They  are  peaceably  journeying 
towards  the  City  of  God.  They  lay  no  snares  for 
any  one;  they  brood  over  no  evil  plots.  Why, 
then,  should  they  be  occupied  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  central  associations?  In  a  normal  condi- 
tion of  things,  the  idea  would  hardly  have  entered 
their  minds,  excepting  so  far  as  piety  and  zeal 
should  find  in  association  a  precious  means  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  Our  Lord's  suffering 
members,  and  of  bringing  wanderers  from  the  faith 
back  into  the  fold 

At  the  present  time  the  situation  is  not  normal. 
The  Church  everywhere  is  a  prey  to  persecution, 
and  her  children  share  the  hatred  of  which  their 
mother  is  the  object.  Peace  and  liberty  for  them 
are  an  exception.  Wickedness  and  disorder  as- 
sumed, at  the  beginning  of  our  century,  such 
power  and  boldness,  that  at  last  even  the  good 
seemed  to  have  capitulated  and  to  have  delivered 
up  the  stronghold.  They  thought  themselves 
happy  if  able  to  take  refuge  behind  that  weak  ram- 
part called  "freedom  of  personal  convictions." 

As  Leo  XIII  recently  said  in  his  admirable 
Encyclical  entitled  Humanum  Genus:  "Such 
a  violent  attack  on  the  part  of  our  enemies  re- 
quired a  defence  as  vigorous  in  return."  If  vio- 
lence be  the  characteristic  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  what  should  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Faith?  Let  us  learn  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  says :  "  Let  the  good  unite 
together  in  avast  coalition  for  action  and  prayer; 
let  them  become  invincible  through  concord  and 
union.  Amplissimam  quamdam  coeant  opus  est  et 
agendi  sod e  tat  em  et  precandi. ' ' 

The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  Encyclical  will  un- 
doubtedly arouse  a  movement  of  resistance  and  ex- 
pansion everywhere;  it  will  everywhere  stimu'ate 
the  ardor  and  confidence  of  the  sons  of  the  Cath- 
olic rhurch.  We  do  not  intend  to  speak  here 
of  those  numerous  political  associations  whose 
principal  aim  has  been  the  furtherance  of  conserv- 
atism; nor  of  the  multitude  of  societies  for  pro- 
moting letters,  science,  art,  and  all  that  is  indi- 
rectly of  interest  to  Christianity.  We  merely  wish 
to  examine  the  part  the  Sodalities  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  are  called  upon  to  take  in  the  religious 
crusade  which  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  wishes  to 
see  organized  everywhere  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Church. 

Their  part,  as  history  shows  us,  is  a  peaceful 
one,  and  differs  essentially  from  that  of  circles 
and  other  associations  which  Catholics  have  es- 
tablished for  political  ends.  Is  it  a  less  impor- 
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tant  one?  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  most  dreaded 
adversary  of  the  revolution  and  of  irreligion,  when 
remarking  upon  the  great  conversions  of  this  cen- 
tury and  the  reopening  of  the  English  Parliament 
to  Catholics,  wrote :  "  Everything  foretells  a  gen- 
eral change,  a  magnificent  revolution,  of  which 
the  one  just  ended  (as  is  said)  was  but  the  terrible 
and  indispensable  precursor.  To  make  this  new 
revolution  certain,  a  result  to  which  all  our  pray- 
ers should  tend,  to  strike  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Church  a  final  blow,  what  is  needed?  Alas,  that 
final  and  most  dec  isive  of  all  arguments,  conform- 
ity of  conduct  with  the  principles  we  profess.  If 
qur  virtues  could  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  our  faith, 
all  the  respectable  enemies  of  that  faith  would  not 
only  fort-go  their  prejudices,  but  would  also  throw 
themselves  into  our  arms."  These  words,  so  full 
of  truth,  recall  to  mind  the  martyr  Bishop,  St. 
Cyprian,  who  said  more  concisely:  *'Non  magna 
loquimur,  sed  vivitnus."  The  early  Christians  did 
indeed  present  an  all  powerful  argument  and  apol- 
ogy to  their  pagan  persecutors  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  virtues.  It  would  be  a  deplorable  mistake 
and  a  most  bitter  disappointment  to  imagine  there 
can  be  anything  more  important  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  good  cause  and  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  state  than  the  training  of  a  truly  Christian  race. 
Men  who,  in  the  contrary  sense  of  St.  Cyprian, 
are  more  powerful  in  speech  than  they  are  in 
practical  virtue,  would  produce  nothing  either 
solid,  stable,  or  grand,  if  they  were  numerous  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  private  and  public 
life  of  the  true  Christian  must  be  in  perfect  accord. 
From  this  point  of  view,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
sodalities  and  other  pious  associations  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  Church,  but  we  do  not  in  the 
least  mean  or  pretend  to  say  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  her. 

Yes,  it  is  a  great  work  to  form  practical  and 
zealous  Christians,  devoted  servants  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  special  work  of  pious 
associations  of  all  kinds ;  whether  established  for 
the  working,  middle,  or  higher  classes,  they  train 
men  to  be  Catholics  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
— Catholics  whose  conduct  will  be  conformed  to 
the  holy  principles  of  their  divine  religion.  They 
fit  men  for  all  the  great  undertakings  inspired  by 
charity  and  zeal.  They  produce  men  who,  if  called 
to  a  public  life,  will  always  be  an  honor  to  society 
and  to  the  Church.  But,  above  all,  it  is  the  youth 
of  our  age  who,  in  their  first  trial  of  liberty,  have 
special  need  of  protection,  and  of  the  strength 
and  help  to  be  found  in  active  piety  and  charity; 
and  that  is  what  the  sodalities  supply. 


Pope  Pius  IX,  in  his  Decree  Exponendum  nu- 
per,  said:  "Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  us  than 
to  see  the  faithful,  and  most  especially  the  young 
men,  whom  impiety  seeks  to  ensnare,  enrolling 
themselves  in  those  confraternities  whose  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  sustain  and  animate  devotion  to 
the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God."  His  Holiness 
Leo  XIII  has  lately  deigned  to  show  the  deep  in- 
terest he  takes  in  the  sodalities  for  young  men. 
Hearing  of  the  happy  results  accomplished  by  the 
fervent  Confraternity  of  the  Scaletta,  which  num- 
bers several  hundred  Roman  students,  his  Holiness 
caused  a  letter  full  of  encouragement  and  kind- 
ness to  be  written  to  its  Director. 

It  is  a  fact  of  experience  not  requiring  demon- 
stration that  young  men,  and  Christians  in  gen- 
eral, find  strength  and  encouragement  to  piety 
under  the  protection  of  Mary,  in  the  example  of 
fellow- members,  and  in  frequent  Communion.  St. 
Alphonsus  of  Liguoii  applied  these  words  to  the 
sodalities:  Turn's  David,  mille  clypei pendent  ex 
ea,  omnis  armatura  fortium, —  "  1  hey  are  like  the 
tower  of  David :  they  contain  a  thousand  shields, 
the  whole  armor  of  the  strong"  ;  and  he  added: 
"Such  is  the  reason  of  their  fruitfulness."  They 
provide  ample  means  of  defence  against  hell,  and 
they  furnish  opportunities  for  preserving  grace 
through  the  practice  of  piety,—  opportunities 
which  are  almost  unattainable  for  seculars  living 
outside  of  them. 

The  Sodalities  of  the  Holy  Virgin  are  essentially 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  piety.  If  we 
have  emphasized  their  active  character,  we  have 
at  least  considered  it  as  but  a  natural  result,  a 
necessary  consequence,  not  as  being  the  very  es- 
sence of  these  institutions.  The  first  object  of  the 
confraternities  is  firmly  to  root  the  reign  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  that  of  His  holy  grace  in  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful,  and  then  to  develop  Christian  life. 
When  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  heard  the  words  of 
the  dying  Saviour,  "Woman,  behold  thy  son! 
Son,  behold  thy  Mother!"  it  was  doubtless  her 
wish  to  adopt  the  servants  of  her  Divine  Son. 
Moreover,  on  the  day  of  his  consecration,  the 
associate  is  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  privi- 
leged children  of  Mary.  As  in  this  public  dec- 
laration at  the  foot  of  the  altar  he  devotes  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  accepts 
her  for  his  adopted  Mother — Sancta  Maria,  Mater 
Dei,  ac  mea — the  Holy  Virgin,  in  loving  return, 
adopts  him  for  the  child  of  her  heart.  Thus  a 
mutual  bond  of  a  special  character  is  creattd, 
because  of  the  solemnity  with  which  the  tie  is 
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cemented.  In  truth,  the  Director  receives  the 
postulant  by  virtue  of  the  power  confided  to  him 
by  the  Holy  See,  and  in  the  name  of  Holy 
Church,  saying :  "Receive  these  letters  patent, 
•which  declare  you  to  be  a  Child  of  Mary.  For 
the  fature,  manifest  even  more  earnestly  than  you 
have  done  that  you  are  really  her  child." 

This  legal  adoption,  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  confers  a  special  title  to  the 
maternal  care  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  Just  as  St 
John  became  the  son  of  Christ's  Mother  more 
specially  than  did  the  other  Apostles,  so  the  so- 
dalist  is  more  specially  her  child  and  the  object  of 
her  care.  That  devout  servant  of  Mary,  dear  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  expresses  the  same  opinion. 
"As  associates,  by  enrolling  themselves  in  the 
book  of  the  sons  of  Mary,"  says  the  Saint,  "show 
their  desire  to  become  her  children  and  eminent 
servants,  this  good  Mother  treats  them  in  return 
with  distinction,  and  protects  them  in  life  and  in 
death.  Thus  they  can  truly  say,  on  entering  the 
Sodality,  that  they  have  received  every  blessing 
Venerunt  mihi  omnia  bona  pariter  cum  ilia." 
The  annals  of  the  Sodality  quote  numerous  strik- 
ing examples  of  this  special  protection.  The  same 
Saint  has  also  cited  many  similar  illustrations  in 
his  admirable  work  on  the  devotion  to  Mary. 

Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  say  that  holiness,  piety, 
-and  all  Christian  virtues,  and  the  love  and  hom- 
age of  Mary  are  in  constant  connection  with  one 
.another?  Is  it  not  from  this  admirable  Mother 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  born  in  souls,  and  is  it  not  she 
•who  aids  them  to  form  in  their  hearts,  day  by  day, 
a  more  perfect  likeness  of  their  divine  Model? 
It  is  she  who  gave  strong  and  glorious  genera- 
tions of  Christians  to  past  ages.  The  Sodality  has 
been  the  privileged  field  for  her  activity  in  the 
Church, — a  field  as  vast  as  the  world;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  sodalities  have  been  established  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  reaping  everywhere  the 
blessings  which  Mary  has  given  to  the  primary 
Sodality  at  Rome. 

In  this  century,  wherever  the  Society  of  Jesus 
ihas  been  able  to  labor  for  souls,  it  has  taken  up 
its  traditional  work  and  ardor.  Whether  by  its 
own  efforts  alone,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  secular 
clergy,  it  has  founded  numerous  sodalities. 

May  the  Jubilee  which  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII 
has  just  granted  so  liberally  to  the  Sodality  of  the 
Annunciation  at  Rome,  and  to  its  affiliated  sodal- 
ities, arouse  more  and  more  the  piety  and  zeal  of 
the  Children  of  Mary!  The  praise  which  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  designed  to  bestow  upon  the 
Prima  Primaria  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  all. 


Catholic  Notes. 


In  his  discourse  to  the  delegates  of  the  Society 
of  the  Catholic  Youth  of  Italy,  the  Holy  Father, 
besides  recommending  anew  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  the  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  other  associations  destined  to  assist  the 
working  classes,  and  to  preserve  the  young  from 
temptation,  specially  warned  the  youth  of  Italy 
not  to  be  deterred  from  their  attachment  to  re- 
ligion and  the  Church  by  the  accusation  of  want 
of  patriotism,  which  was  sure  to  be  brought  against 
them,  and  stigmatized  the  attempt  to  deprive  even 
charity  of  its  Christian  character  "by  making  it 
a  pretext  for  pastimes,  spectacles,  and  diversions, 
which  either  completely  destroy  its  nature,  or 
immeasurably  lessen  its  value." 


The  observatory  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Sikawei, 
near  Shanghai,  China,  where  they  have  a  large  and 
flourishing  college,  is  the  oldest  and  most  complete 
in  the  Far  East.  Occasional  observations  were 
made  as  early  as  1867;  but  a  regular  meteorol.  giral 
register  was  not  kept  before  1873,  in  which  year 
the  observatory  at  Sikawei  was  erected,  and  when 
the  Rev.  Father  Dechevrens,  who  is  still  in  charge, 
became  its  director.  Naturally,  it  was  then  very 
incomplete,  but  within  the  last  two  years  it  has 
been  considerably  enlarged;  for  which  purpose 
the  Father  made  a  trip  to  England  and  France, 
that  he  might  personally  selec  t  instruments  of  the 
latest  and  most  improved  design. 

From  a  recent  number  of  the  Catholic  Exam- 
iner, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  we  take  the  following 
passage  of  an  editorial  on  the  "  Freedom  of  Wor- 
ship Bill": 

"  There  can  be  no  excuse  at  all  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Freedom  of  Worship  Bill  this  winter.  Both  parties 
claim, to  be  willing  to  do  justice  to  Catholics,  and,  as  it 
is  just  prior  to  a  gubernatorial  election,  they  are  likely 
to  make  good  their  promises.  Several  of  the  bigots 
of  last  year  are  now  adorning  a  well  earned  obscurity ; 
a  number  of  prominent  members  of  the  Legislature 
are  pledged  to  support  the  measure,  and  the  Governor 
openly  advocates  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  again  beaten. 

"We  congratulate  the  Catholic  public,  and  beg 
leave  to  suggest  to  them  that  this  victory  has  not  been 
won  by  their  well  paid  Catholic  politicians,  but  by  their 
badly  supported  Catholic  press,  which  has  fought  for 
it  persistently,  untiringly,  and  against  odds.  It  will 
now  be  the  duty  of  the  Catholic  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  push  the  measure  by  every  means  at 
hand." 
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In  the  death  of  Prof.  Nicholas  F.  Cooke,  M  D., 
LL.  D.,  of  Chicago,  the  medical  profession  of  the 
United  States  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  lights. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  learned  works,  and 
his  frequent  contributions  to  medical  magazines 
were  characterized  by  rare  ability  and  painstaking 
research.  His  "Satan  in  Society"  had  a  very 
wide  circulation,  and  has  probably  effected  more 
good  than  any  book  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in 
this  country.  He  was  regarded  as  an  authority  by 
his  brethren  in  the  profession,  and  his  theories 
were  highly  valued  by  physicians  of  all  schools : 
so  broad  was  his  science  and  so  arduous  his  en- 
deavors for  the  alleviation  of  human  ills.  A  man  of 
scholarly  attainments,  always  a  close  student, — a 
practitioner  of  wide  experience,  and  familiar  with 
every  important  discovery  in  his  favorite  science, 
Dr.  Cooke  well  deserved  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  everywhere  held. 

The  deceased  was  a  convert  to  the  Church,  and 
his  ardent  faith  and  tender  piety  were  at  all  times 
conspicuous.  So  strong  was  the  conviction  of  his 
uprightness  that  in  becoming  a  Catholic  he  still 
retained  the  affection  of  former  friends.  Even  his 
renunciation  of  Freemasonry,  in  which  he  had 
been  a  leader,  was  received  by  the  members  of  the 
sect  with  sentiments  of  regret  rather  than  with  bit- 
terness; and,  while  his  Protestant  associates  won- 
dered at  his  change  of  belief,  all  were  forced  to 
admire  his  moral  courage.  A  man  of  singularly 
amiable  disposition — gentle  and  kind  towards  all, 
— of  rare  ability,  of  constant  activity  in  his  chosen 
profession, — conscientious,  charitable  to  the  poor, 
— the  world  is  better  that  he  lived. 

May  he  rest  in  peace ! 

The  appointment  of  an  Apostolic  Delegate  to 
India  provides  a  centre  of  authority  for  the  twenty- 
seven  vicariates  in  that  vast  region  which  already 
contains  nearly  two  million  Catholics.  There  is 
reason  to  expect  that  this  number  will  constantly 
increase,  thanks  to  the  numerous  educational  in- 
stitutions which  prosper  and  flourish  under  the 
wise  and  liberal  laws  of  the  British  Government. 
For  example,  at  Bombay  the  Jesuits  conduct  a 
college  in  which  they  instruct  the  native  children 
from  the  ranks  of  the  higher  classes.  They  have 
also  another  college  at  Negapatan,  which  has  an 
attendance  of  400  students.  Each  vicariate  has 
its  schools,  colleges,  seminaries,  convents,  and 
charitable  institutions  of  all  kinds.  The  Apostolic 
Delegate  appointed  by  the  Holy  See  is  Vfgr.  An- 
toine  Agliardi,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda.  His  ener- 


getic and  intelligent  action  will  not  fail  to  give 
a  quick  and  marked  impulse  to  the  spread  of 
Catholicity  throughout  the  British  possessions  in 
India. 

The  Holy  Father  sent  the  sum  of  $8,000  to  the 
sufferers  by  the  earthquakes  in  Spain,  the  most 
munificent  gift  of  any  European  monarch. 


The  London  Tablet  tells  a  good  story  of  a  cer- 
tain Belgian  priest  serving  on  an  English  mission. 
A  Lancashire  mother,  coming  to  him  with  a  child 
for  baptism,  was  asked  what  name  she  wished  given 
to  it,  and  replied,  with  a  curtsy,  "Lucy,  sir." 
"  Lucifer?  Lurifer?  "  echoed  the  priest,  in  a  tone 
of  horror,  with  his  long-drawn  foreign  intonation 
of  the  last  syllable.  "Yes,  if  you  please:  Lucy, 
sir,"  repeated  the  woman,  timidly.  "No,"  was 
the  stern  reply,  "I  shall  not  call  him  Lucifer: 
that  is  the  name  of  the  Evil  One;  I  will  call  him 
John."  And  so  the  girl  grew  to  womanhood  with 
her  name  softened  into  Joan. 


The  Catholic  Herald,  which  a  short  time  ago 
removed  its  office  of  publication  from  Boston  to 
No  29  Park  Row,  New  York,  seems  to  enjoy  well 
deserved  prosperity.  An  able  Catholic  newspaper 
from,  the  start,  the  Catholic  Herald  has  grown 
better  and  stronger  with  age,  and  now  takes  its 
place  in  the  highest  rank  of  Catholic  journals.  An 
exceptionally  good  staff  of  contributors,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  enliven  its  various  de- 
partments. The  columns  specially  set  apart  for  the 
young  folks  are  under  the  editorial  management 
of  Miss  Margaret  E.  Jordan,  whose  name  is  famil- 
iar to  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA.  ' '  We  wish 
our  esteemed  contemporary  success.  Our  only 
regret  is  that  while  it  was  moving  it  did  not  come 
West  and  settle  in  Chicago,  instead  of  going  to 
New  York.  The  latter  city  is  certainly  more  con- 
venient for  news,  but  we  think  a  paper  possessing 
such  vitality  as  the  Catholic  Herald  would  prosper 
anywhere. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Father  van 
Mierl,  a  venerable  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
formerly  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  Kan- 
sas, but  at  the  time  of  his  death  chaplain  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Also,  of  the  Rev.  Father  Fleming,  O.  S.  A.,  de- 
ceased at  Villanova  College,  Pa.  And  the  Rev. 
Patrick  H.  Bowe,  a  young  priest  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Milwaukee. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department. 


A  Story  of  the  Boyhood  of  Pius  VI. 


;OUNG  Braschi,  who  afterwards 
adorned  the  Chair  of  'St.  Peter 
under  the  title  of  Pius  VI,  edi- 
fying the  whole  world  by  his 
fervent  piety  and  patience  under 
many  afflictions,  pursued  his  pre- 
paratory studies  at  Cesena.  One  who 
was  a  school  boy  with  him  relates  a 
touching  story  of  this  period  of  the  future 
Pope's  life. 

"One  evening,  when  taking  a  walk,  we 
approached  the  enclosure  of  a  poor  cottage; 
the  hovel  was  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and 
sufficiently  bespoke  the  extreme  poverty  of 
its  occupants.  As  we  came  still  nearer,  deep 
groans  were  heard.  Our  first  impulse  was  to 
flee ;  but,  overcoming  our  dread,  we  walked  to 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  whence  the  sound 
seemed  to  proceed.  Knocking  gently,  a  pale, 
emaciated  woman  opened  the  door,  saying  to 
Braschi :  '  Pray,  young  man,  what  can  you 
want  here?'  My  companion  answered  that, 
hearing  the  groans,  we  feared  there  might  be 
some  one  extremely  ill,  or  otherwise  dis- 
tressed. '  No,  not  ill,'  the  woman  replied;  ' but 
very  miserable.  It  was  my  daughter  that  you 
heard.  Her  husband  is  in  prison  for  debt, 
and  she  is  here  with  her  four  little  children, 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  either  his  re- 
lease or  their  maintenance.  She  has  not  a 
morsel  of  bread  to  give  them  this  night.  When 
she  has  to  put  them  to  bed  it  would  melt  a 
heart  of  stone  to  hear  their  cries  and  to  see  the 
poor  mother's  despair.'  'Alas!'  said  I,  as  I 
laid  some  money  on  the  table, '  students,  you 
know,  do  not  have  money  in  plenty ;  but  at 
least  the  children  shall  have  bread  when  they 
awake.'  The  woman  thanked  me  with  ex- 
pressions that  came  warm  from  her  grateful 
heart. 

"  I  was  surprised  that  Braschi  gave  nothing, 
knowing  that  he  was  liberal,  but  concluded 
that  he  had  no  money  about  him;  however, 
he  inquired,  in  a  low  voice,  the  amount  of  the 


debt  that  had  caused  the  poor  man's  arrest, 
and  seemed  to  be  forming  a  resolution.  '  Five 
hundred  florins,'  was  the  woman's  answer; 
'we  can  never  hope  to  pay  it."  And  she  burst 
into  tears.  '  Courage,  good  woman ! '  he  said ; 
'  God  never  forsakes  us,  and  He  often  sends 
resources  when  we  least  expect  them.'  On 
the  way  back  to  Cesena,  my  friend  scarcely 
said  a  word,  and  seemed  lost  in  meditation. 

"  On  the  following  day,  which  was  a  day  of 
recreation,  Braschi  arose  before  the  sun,  and 
went  about  the  town  to  find  a  purchaser  for 
what  he  valued  most  in  the  world — his  cabinet 
of  Natural  History.  At  last  he  came  across 
one,  and  the  bargain  was  concluded,  without 
my  knowledge,  for  five  hundred  florins.  No 
sooner  did  Braschi  receive  the  purchase 
money  than  he  flew  to  the  poor  hovel,  called 
for  the  old  woman,  and,  handing  her  the  entire 
sum,  departed.  Though  full  of  joy  and  grat- 
itude, the  poor  women  were  afraid  to  touch 
the  money.  '  It  may  be  that  the  youth,  moved 
to  compassion  by  our  misery,  has  disposed 
of  it  without  the  consent  of  his  parents,"  they 
said;  'let  us  carefully  put  aside  the  purse; 
and  if  it  be  called  for,  we  shall  have  it  ready 
to  return.' 

"  Two  days  later,  the  students  of  the  college 
received  their  monthly  allowance.  I  remem- 
bered the  suffering  family,  and  carried  them 
a  part  of  mine.  My  courage  was  not  equal 
to  Braschi's,  as  you  will  see.  After  thanking 
me  with  the  greatest  fervor,  the  mother  and 
daughter  said : 

"  'Are  you  acquainted  with  the  young  man 
who  accompanied  you  here  the  other  day?' 

'"Acquainted  with  him!  he  is  my  best 
friend ! ' 

"'Well,'  said  the  young  mother,  opening 
a  small  box  and  taking  out  a  purse,  'return 
this,  I  beseech  you,  to  him  or  his  parents ; 
we  must  not  abuse  the  goodness  of  his  tender 
heart  in  appropriating  so  large  a  sum  to  our 
wants.  It  must  surely  be  destined  to  a  very 
different  use.' 

"The  astonishment  I  felt  was  extreme,  but 
it  soon  gave  way  to  admiration.  I  had  noticed 
Braschi  going  out  very  early  the  morning 
after  our  walk  ;  had  seen  a  man  carrying  out 
large  packing-cases,  but  I  had  not  the  least 
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surmise  of  their  contents  ;  I  never  dreamed 
that  Braschi,  whose  great  delight  was  his  col- 
lection.— who  spent  all  the  money  his  parents 
sent  him  in  increasing  and  improving  it,  could 
dispose  of  it  to  relieve  an  utter  stranger.  But 
I  was  now  certain  of  the  fact,  and  I  said  to 
the  poor  woman : 

'"You  need  not  feel  uneasy  about  the 
money;  it  belonged  to  my  fnend — all  of  it, 
and  he  was  free  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  wished.' 

"  B  >th  women  burst  out  crying,  and  I  felt 
the  tears  stealing  into  my  own  eyes.  Their 
joy  and  gratitude  were  beautiful  to  behold. 

'On  my  return  to  the  college,  I  went  to 
find  my  friend,  and  as  soon  as  I  espied  him  I 
shouted,  boy-fashion :  'Braschi!  Braschi!  I 
have  met  with  some  persons  who  would  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  a  sight  of  your 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities.'  He  was  greatly 
embarrassed,  but  only  said,  '  I  can  not  show 
it.'  I  then  informed  him  how  my  parsimoni- 
ous alms  had  been  the  means  of  discovering 
his  heroic  action." 

When  seated  on  the  papal  throne,  Braschi, 
as  might  be  expected,  consulted  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  subjects  in  every 
affiir  that  he  took  in  hand,  and  was  himself 
not  only  the  pronoter  but  the  brightest  ex- 
ample of  genuine  philanthropy.  Though  not 
numbered  among  the  canonized  saints,  Pius 
VI  is  considered  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  R  )tnan  Pontiffs,  and  his  memory  is  that 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  modern 

times. 

«  »  » 

Our  Lady's  Library. 


A  STORY*  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

i* 

BY  MAURICE  F.  EGAN. 
(CONCLUSION.) 

III. 

As  soon  as  Mass  was  over,  on  the  next 
Sunday,  which  happened  to  be  one  of  his 
Sundays,  Father  de  Berg  was  surrounded  by 
the  children.  The  good  priest  loved  the  chil- 
dren very  much,  and  he  never  slighted  their 
little  requests.  It  was  always  said  of  him  that 
a  grown-up  person  had  no  chance  of  getting 


a  word  out  of  him  if  there  was  a  child  that 
wanted  anything.  "  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  Ned 
Brophy  often  said;  "grown-up  people  are 
always  worrying  themselves  and  him  about 
such  trifles." 

Of  course  all  the  six  wanted  to  speak  at 
once  about  the  library  plan,  so  his  breakfast 
waited  while  he  heard  them. 

He  gave  his  cordial  assent,  and  offered  to 
contribute  three  bound  volumes  of  THE  "  AVE 
MARIA,"  and  one  of  the  Messenger  of  the 
Stored  Heart.  He  stipulated  that  no  book 
should  be  put  on  the  shelves  until  he  had 
examined  it;  that  he  should  have  the  right 
of  nominating  a  member  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  library  for  every  book  he  con- 
tributed, and  that  the  library  should  be  called 
"Our  Lady's  Library."  This  being  arranged, 
he  promised  to  speak  of  the  plan  on  his  next 
Sunday,  and  went  to  breakfast. 

A  meeting  of  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
school  who  could  read  was  held  in  Brophy's 
barn.  There  were  twenty-six  in  all.  Walnuts, 
and  big  stones  to  crack  them  with,  were 
handed  around  before  Frank  Ryan  opened 
the  meeting.  Frank  was  fond  of  hearing  him- 
self talk.  He  hid  appropriated  the  plan  as  if 
he  had  invented  it.  But  Pat  Dempsey  did  not 
care,  so  long  as  it  worked. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen, reverend  clergy!" 
he  began. 

"  There  are  no  reverend  clergy  here,"  said 
Rose  Lane. 

"  I  salute  the  absent,"  retorted  Frank,  wav- 
ing his  hand.  "If  they  were  here,  I'd  have 
mentioned  'em  first.  Girls  should  be  seen, 
not  heard." 

"/  will  take  my  books,"  said  Rose.  "I 
won't  play — I  mean,  I  won't  join  this  library, 
if  Frank  Ryan  is  going  to  talk  that  way." 
And  Rose  burst  into  tears. 

'"Cry-baby!"  said  Frank,  forgetting  his 
dignity. 

"  Pat  Dempsey  started  the  plan,  anyhow," 
said  Gerald  O  Halloran;  "and  he  ought  to 
have  the  first  say." 

Frank  rather  sulkily  jumped  off  the  pile  of 
hay,  and  Pat  very  briefly  told  what  they  in- 
tended to  do. 

Some  of  the  children  could  not  see  why 
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the  books  could  not  be  lent  without  their 
having  to  buy  books.  But  when  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  half  dozen  who  held  the 
literary  treasures  meant  business,  the  grum- 
bling ceased. 

The  two  Murphy  boys  said  they  had  each 
saved  two  dollars  for  the  Fourth  of  July;  but 
they  were  willing  to  put  their  money  into  the 
fund,  provided  Father  de  Berg  would  let  them 
have  the  real  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  a  book 
about  machinery.  Father  de  Berg,  being 
appealed  to,  agreed  to  this. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brophy  saw  how  inter- 
ested little  Ned  was  in  the  plan,  they  offered 
to  make  a  contribution  ;  Roger  Murphy  was 
allowed,  on  the  strength  of  a  promise,  to 
carry  off  "Dion  and  the  Sibyls."  His  father 
became  so  much  interested  in  the  book  that 
he  actually  put  three  dollars  into  the  fund,  for 
his  wife  and  himself. 

The  interest  of  the  children  in  the  matter 
aroused  that  of  the  parents,  and  on  the 
Monday  after  Father  de  Berg  talked  about 
the  library,  quite  a  sum  was  lodged  with  little 
Ned  Brophy.  A  week  afterwards,  a  big  box 
of  books  came  from  New  York ;  for  the  pub- 
lisher, to  whom  Father  de  Berg  had  explained 
the  case,  was  very  liberal,  and  it  seemed  won- 
derful how  so  many  books  could  be  bought 
for  so  little  money.  Father  de  Berg  opened 
the  box  with  much  ceremony.  The  volumes 
took  up  three  shelves  and  a  half  of  the  book- 
case— hitherto  empty — in  Mrs.  Brophy's  par- 
lor. 

Poor  little  Ned  had  a  book  with  the  names 
of  the  subscribers  in  it.  No  boy  in  the  world 
could  have  been  happier  than  he.  Father 
de  Berg  looked  at  him  with  a  sympathizing 
smile  as  he  gave  put  the  books. 

"  Poor  little  Ned ! "  said  Mrs.  Brophy  to  her 
husband,  as  they  watched  him;  "I'm  afraid 
he's  not  long  for  this  world." 

"It  will  be  a  blessing  if  God  does  take 
him,"  answered  her  husband;  "for  how  can 
a  cripple  like  him  earn  a  living?  And  sure, 
Mary,  with  this  mortgage  hanging  over  me, 
what  can  I  do  towards  leaving  him  any- 
thing?" 

Mrs.  Brophy  turned  away  to  hide  her  tears. 
"  God  is  good,"  she  said. 


IV. 

"Our  Lady's  Library"  prospered.  Father 
de  Berg  would  have  no  books  but  the  best. 
Approved  books  on  geology,  farming,  and 
physics  were  added  from  time  to  time.  After 
books  of  a  religious  tendency,  he  preferred 
books  that  could  teach  his  children  something 
useful. 

When  Pat  Dempsey's  hope  of  keeping  his 
father  from  "the  drink"  had  almost  faded 
(although  he  never  missed  saying  the  Rosary 
every  day  for  that  intention),  he  brought 
home  Father  Faber's  "All  for  Jesus"  one 
night.  It  happened  that  his  father  was  sick. 
He  had  been  drinking  heavily,  and  he  lay  ex- 
hausted, miserable,  remorseful,  on  a  wretched 
bed  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The  two  little 
sisters  (Pat  had  undressed  them  and  put  them 
to  bed,  with  a  mother's  tenderness)  were 
asleep  up- stairs. 

Pat  trimmed  the  kerosene  lamp  and  opened 
his  book.  Every  day  he  thanked  God  for 
"  Our  Lady's  Library."  It  gave  him  much 
consolation,  and  brightened  many  a  dreary 
hour.  Pat  saw  that  his  father  was  awake. 

"Shall  I  read  to  you,  father?" 

"  I  don't  care,"  was  the  gruff  answer. 

Pat  read.  His  father  listened.  The  boy 
read  on  slowly  and  distinctly.  Two  hours 
passed;  the  oil  in  the  lamp  gave  out,  and  the 
room  was  suddenly  left  in  darkness.  Then 
Pat  heard  a  low  groan.  He  did  not  speak; 
he  sat  still  in  his  chair,  while  he  heard  his 
father  groan  again,  and  cry  out  the  Act  of 
Contrition.  Pat  felt  his  father  kiss  his  fore- 
head, for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  He 
did  not  speak. 

Night  after  night,  Pat  read  the  fervent 
words  of  devotion  to  God  and  Our  Lady. 
They  wrought  their  work,  through  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Mother  of  God ;  and  one  Sunday 
Pat  Dempsey's  father  knelt  beside  his  son  and 
received  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  He  was 
often  sorely  tempted  after  this,  but  he  became 
in  time  known  as  one  of  the  most  industri- 
ous farmers  of  Littlefield.  Afterwards,  when 
Littlefield  became  a  large  town,  through  the 
influence  of  "  Our  Lady's  Library,"  the  rector 
of  one  of  the  churches  was  Father  Patrick 
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Dempsey.  His  sisters  still  live  on  the  farm, 
or  what  is  left  of  it ;  for  the  streets  have  cut 
it  up  into  pleasant  grounds  for  a  comfortable 
house. 

Even  the  Johnsons — "Bill,"  Jim,  and  Jake 
— -joined  the  Library.  "Bill"  contributed 
the  "  Outlines  of  the  Study  of  Drawing," 
Jim  a  cook-book,  and  Jake  "The  Scottish 
Chiefs." 

Ned  Brophy  seized  the  "  Outlines  of  Draw- 
ing," which  the  other  subscribers  neglected. 
Bill  had  sent  it  in,  because  he  had  no  use  for 
it,  and  he  had  found  it  in  his  garret.  Ned 
pored  over  the  book,  and  drew  over  and  over 
again  every  design  it  contained.  A  summer 
visitor  had  contributed  Dante's  "Inferno," 
with  outline  illustrations,  and  Ned  drew  these. 
He  drew  everything — flowers,  trees,  birds. 
He  had  never  used  a  pencil  until  he  had  seen 
the  "Outlines."  That  book  awakened  him. 
He  had  made  a  large  copy  of  the  picture  of 
St.  Filumena  out  of  Miss  Starr's  "Patron 
Saints,"  to  give  to  Father  de  Berg.  When  the 
latter  saw  it,  he  was  astonished.  He  asked 
Ned  for  the  rest  of  his  drawings.  Ned  obeyed 
Father  de  Berg,  as  he  always  did,  and  gave 
him  the  sketches  without  a  murmur. 

At  this  time  there  was  an  artist  at  Cler- 
mont  restoring  some  old  pictures  that  had 
been  brought  from  Germany  many  years  ago. 
Father  de  Berg  showed  him  Ned's  drawings. 
If  the  good  priest  had  been  astonished,  the 
artist  was  amazed.  The  upshot  of  this  was 
that  Ned  went  to  New  York,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  artist's  studio  without  charge  to 
his  father.  The  Annunciation,  which  was  so 
much  admired  in  New  York,  and  which  is 
now  in  old  Father  de  Berg's  church  in  Little- 
field,  is  signed  "Edward  Brophy." 

Frank  Ryan,  as  he  learned  more,  grew  less 
conceited.  He  became  interested  in  the  ru- 
diments of  geology  through  the  text-books 
Father  de  Berg  had  selected.  He  read  every 
line  he  could  find  on  his  favorite  subject.  He 
spent  all  his  leisure  time  in  searching  for  bits 
of  rock  through  the  country.  The  people  in 
Littlefield  said  he  was  crazy ;  but,  as  in  all 
cases  where  the  Church  directs  and  guides 
knowledge,  Frank's  studies  only  made  him 
more  attentive  to  his  regular  daily  duties. 


Money  for  the  church  was  slow  in  coming 
in.  The  ground  at  this  time  was  broken,  but 
Father  de  Berg  would  not  begin  to  build, 
because  stone  was  too  dear,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  put  up  a  wooden  church.  Poor  Fa- 
ther de  Berg  had  waited  and  hoped  so  long 
to  see  this  church  at  Littlefield  built  that  his 
heart  was  beginning  to  grow  sick. 

One  day  Frank  Ryan  found  a  curious  piece 
of  stone  buried  in  the  undergrowth  of  a  stretch 
of  woodland  on  Mr.  Brophy's  farm.  Later, 
he  found  another  like  it  in  one  of  his  father's 
fields.  He  chipped  at  these  and  consulted  all 
the  geological  books — now  about  five  or  six 
— in  Our  Lady's  Library.  He  seemed  very 
much  pleased  when,  after  digging  in  several 
places,  he  found  more  stone  of  the  same  kind. 
He  tied  several  specimens  in  his  handkerchief 
and  started  for  Clermont  He  found  Father 
de  Berg  reading  his  Breviary  in  the  church- 
yard. 

"  Littlefield  will  have  its  church,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  and  a  nice  stone  church,  too." 

Father  de  Berg  looked  at  the  specimens 
through  his  spectacles.  "Is  there  much  of 
this?" 

"Plenty." 

"The  railroad  will  have  to  come  to  Little- 
field  now,"  he  said.  "  This  stone  will  be  in 
demand  all  over  the  country." 

And  Father  de  Berg  was  right. 

The  railroad  came  to  Littlefield.  The  farms 
went  up  in  value,  and  Mr.  Brophy  was  made 
happy.  Better  than  all,  the  Littlefield  chil- 
dren were  made  truer  children  of  the  Church, 
and  consequently  truer  in  every  relation  of 
life,  by  the  influence  of  Our  Lady's  Library. 


IF  I  were  to  try  to  compress  into  one  sen- 
tence the  whole  of  the  experience  I  have  had 
during  an  active  and  successful  life,  and  offer 
it  to  young  men  as  a  certain  receipt  for  suc- 
cess in  any  station,  it  would  be  comprised  in 
these  words,  "Duty^rj/,  pleasure  second!" 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  young  men  and 
their  after  progress,  I  am  convinced  that  ab- 
sence of  success  arises,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  from  want  of  self-denial  and  want  of 
common  sense. — Nasmyth. 
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The  Confession  of  a  Converted  Minister. 


jNCE  before,  on  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  my  reception  into  the  Church, 
I  ventured  to  address  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Catholic  journal  published  at  the 
scene  of  my  former  labors  as  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  in  explanation  of  the  reasons  and 
motives  which  led  to  my  becoming  a  Catho- 
lic. The  account  was  necessarily  brief  and 
imperfect,  and  touched  mainly  on  the  argu- 
ments which  had  served  to  enlighten  my  un- 
derstanding and  convince  my  judgment.  But 
there  was  an  episode  in  my  experience,  not 
particularly  dwelt  upon  in  that  letter,  which 
it  has  often  occurred  to  me  contained  an  im- 
portant practical  lesson,  especially  for  those 
souls  who  have  become  more  or  less  en- 
lightened, and  are  struggling,  from  the  bond- 
age of  doubt  and  darkness,  under  which  they 
have  been  laboring  in  their  inherited  Protes- 
tantism, into  the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of 
the  true  children  of  God  in  Holy  Church. 

The  unexpected  favor  with  which  my  first 
communication  was  received  by  the  Catholic 
press  both  at  home  and  abroad  encourages  me, 
on  this  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of  my  re- 
ception into  the  true  Fold,  to  give  the  readers 
of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  a  brief  account  of  the} 
to  me,  very  important  and  deeply  interesting 
experience  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  am 
aware  of  the  danger  of  speaking  too  freely 
of  one's  own  intimate  personal  experience  in 
the  divine  life.  But  I  have  nothing  to  boast 


of;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  much  to  fill  me 
with  shame  and  confusion  of  face.  My  natu- 
ral disposition  would  lead  me  to  shrink  from 
a  public  exposure  of  my  weakness ;  but  I  have 
such  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  of  the 
awful  danger  of  vacillation, — of  the  sad  fate 
of  the  multitude  of  souls  who  are  lost  be- 
cause they  have  at  one  period  of  their  lives 
been  called  to  the  Truth,  but  failed  to  listen 
to  the  call  and  to  correspond  with  the  grace; 
and  of  the  terrible  judgment  that  awaits  those 
to  whom  the  Judge,  on  the  last  day,  will- 
say,  "  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not," 
that,  if  my  example  may,  in  any  way,  be  made 
to  convey  a  lesson  to  even  one  faltering  soul, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  whole  world 
know  that  I  came  very  near  losing  my  own 
soul  for  the  want  of  courage  and  decision. 
My  name  and  address  are  known  to  the  Rev. 
Editor  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  and  he  is  free 
to  give  them,  if  he  thinks  well  of  it. 

My  friends  often  say  to  me :  "  What  an 
amount  of  moral  courage  it  must  have  taken 
to  enable  you  to  overcome  the  formidable 
obstacles  by  which  you  were  surrounded,  and 
to  become  a  Catholic ! "  Moral  courage  \ 
That  is  just  what  I  failed  in.  I  lacked  moral 
courage;  I  lacked  the  prompt  decision  which 
ought  to  characterize  everyone  under  the  full 
and  honest  conviction  of  the  truth ;  and  in 
the  confession  which  I  am  now  making  I  de- 
sire, above  all  things,  to  glorify  the  grace  of 
God,  and  adore  the  divine  goodness  and  mercy 
that  put  me  in  the  way  of  salvation  almost  in 
spite  of  myself. 
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It  was  a  happy  combination  of  providential 
circumstances  that  directed  my  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  kept  it  before  my  mind  until 
I  was  at  last  convinced,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  of  the  imperative  obligation  resting  upon 
me  to  become  a  Catholic  in  order  to  save  my 
soul.  But,  alas !  who  needs  to  be  told  that 
it  is  not  the  convincing  of  the  understanding 
merely  that  makes  men  Catholics  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  people,  many  of  them  apparently 
sincere  and  devout  seekers  after  truth,  have 
become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  ;  have,  perhaps;*  coquetted  with 
the  Church  under  the  influence  of  an  irre- 
sistible attraction ;  have  had  more  or  less  in- 
tercourse with  priests,  read  Catholic  books, 
and  even  attended  church  habitually  for  a 
time,  and  given  great  hopes  of  a  speedy  con- 
version to  the  faith,  and  yet,  at  last,  have  died 
and  made  no  sign  ?  In  the  graphic  language 
of  the  prophet,  "They  came  to  the  birth,  and 
were  not  able  to  bring  forth."  It  is  a  mys- 
tery to  me  why  I  was  not  left  to  do  likewise. 

I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  always  disposed  to  "go  to  the 
bottom  of  things,"  and  could  never  be  satisfied 
until  I  had  investigated  and  reasoned  out 
every  question  for  myself, — though  that,  no 
doubt,  had  some  influence  at  first.  But  I  have 
always  felt  that  there  was  something  more 
than  mere  ratiocination  or  the  gratification  of 
curiosity,  however  laudable,  even  in  the  in- 
tellectual conclusion  to  which  I  was  brought 
in  the  course  of  my  investigations.  I  can  not 
say  that  I  went  to  work  deliberately,  from  the 
start,  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  I  took  for 
granted,  all  along,  that  I  was  right  and  the 
old  Church  wrong;  and  it  was  principally  in 
following  the  lead  of  the  Oxford  movement 
in  England  that  my  mind  was  led,  insensibly, 
to  adopt  Catholic  teaching,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  good  orthodox,  though  not 
Roman  Catholic,  doctrine.  I  had  been  trained 
in  the  strict  school  of  Low  Church  Episco- 
palianism,  under  the  tuition  of  its  most  distin- 
guished leader,  Bishop  Mcllvain,  of  Ohio; 
and  was  an  ardent,  if  not  enthusiastic,  devotee 


of  the  so-called  Evangelical  school.  Yet  in  the 
transition  from  that,  to  many  minds,  most  at- 
tractive form  of  Calvinistic  Protestantism  to 
the  new  Catholic  views  of  truth  and  order,  I 
was  conscious  of  no  violent  wrenching,  no 
painful  loosening  of  the  roots  of  old  attach- 
ment to  favorite  opinions.  I  found  myself 
gradually  losing  confidence  in  Protestantism, 
chit  fly  for  its  vagueness  and  uncertainty  and 
its  manifest  tendency  to  absolute  individual- 
ism. I  felt  the  want  of  an  authoritative  guide. 
At  the  same  time  the  Sacramental  system  of 
the  Church  began  to  dawn  upon  my  mind  with 
all  the  interest  and  fascination  of  a  new  rev- 
elation. 

I  have  often  wondered  at  the  facility  with 
which  that  transition  was  effected,  and  the 
ease  and  naturalness  with  which  the  new  sys- 
tem took  its  place  in  my  mind ;  how  it  came 
to  me  not,  after  all,  as  something  absolutely 
new,  but  rather  as  the  realization  of  a  long- 
forgotten  dream,  or  dimly  remembered  vision, 
or  the  development  of  some  grand  scheme 
that  had  been  once  thought  out  in  all  its  de- 
tails, but  which  had  long  since  nearly  passed 
from  recollection.  I  gradually  came  to  see  the 
Catholic  system  as  a  perfect  whole — unique, 
harmonious,  and  perfectly  dovetailed  in  all 
its  parts ;  and  as  each  feature  of  that  system 
was  revealed  to  my  consciousness,  it  took  its 
place  naturally  and  without  constraint,  each 
fitting  to  each  with  the  exactness  of  adjust- 
ment of  the  most  perfect  piece  of  mechanism. 
It  is  so  with  the  Catholic  system  :  if  you  ad- 
mit a  part,  you  must, to  be  logically  consistent, 
admit  the  whole.  As  a  single  bone  is  to  the 
man  of  science  an  infallible  indication  of  the 
entire  frame  to  which  it  belongs,  so  a  single 
Catholic  principle  admitted  implies  the  whole 
system  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Hence  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  plausi- 
ble reasonings  of  the  celebrated  Tract  90,  and 
other  Oxford  writings,  which  aimed  to  prove 
that  a  man  could  be  a  good  Catholic  in  a 
Protestant  church,  I  became  convinced  that 
the  Catholic  system  without  the  Papacy  was 
an  arch  without  a  keystone,  a  building  with- 
out a  proper  foundation.  And  when  I  saw, 
as  in  time  I  did  come  to  see  clearly — and  not 
from  direct  Catholic  reasoning,  but  from  Prot- 
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estant  efforts  to  answer  Catholic  arguments, 
— that  Our  Lord  had  actually  established 
the  primacy  of  Peter,  and  that  it  was  fortified 
with  more  direct  and  positive  Scriptural  tes- 
timony than  even  that  for  Bishops  themselves 
(for  which  Episcopalians  are  such  great  stick- 
lers), I  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  making  a  change  in  church  rela- 
tions. Thank  God,  I  never  had  the  anti- 
popery  rabies.  I  was  a  Protestant,  of  course, 
by  inheritance  and  by  profession ;  but,  some- 
how, my  mind  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Catholic  truth  the  moment  it 
was  fairly  presented  to  it.  The  necessity,  es- 
pecially, of  a  head  and  centre  of  unity  for  the 
Church,  and  of  a  supreme  judge  to  interpret 
the  law — a  final  court  of  appeals  to  decide 
disputed  points,  made  a  great  impression  upon 
me.  That  crucial  text,  "Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church;  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it,"  especially,  took  strong  hold  of  my  mind, 
and  clung  to  me  with  a  tenacity  which  no 
sophistry  could  relax,  no  ingenuity  of  inter- 
pretation explain  away;  and  the  inevitable 
alternative  was  distinctly  presented  to  me  of 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  one  hand  or  stark 
infidelity  and  atheism  on  the  other. 

At  this  point  in  my  history  my  health, 
which  had  never  been  robust,  seemed  to 
render  a  visit  to  the  South  very  desirable, 
and  thus  the  same  mysterious  but  all-wise 
and  merciful  Providence  which  had  hitherto 
guided  me  led  me  away  from  the  cares  and 
distractions  of  home  and  friends,  and  placed 
me  in  circumstances  most  favorable  for  calm 
reflection  and  the  final  decision  of  the  great 
question. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  a  combination  of 
•circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  final  re- 
sult than  that  by  which  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded at  that  time ;  and  the  end  of  it  all  was 
that  I  made  up  my  mind,  then  and  there,  that 
I  must  and  would  be  a  Catholic.  My  mind 
was  all  aglow  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  first 
•love;  I  saw  everything  so  clearly,  and  I  was 
so  fascinated  with  the  discoveries  I  had  made, 
that  I  thought  I  had  only  to  return  home  and 
tell  the  good  news  to  my  family  and  friends 
to  convert  them  all  to  my  way  of  thinking. 


Alas  !  I  was  soon  disillusioned.  On  my  re- 
turn home,  the  declaration  of  my  intention 
fell  upon  my  friends  like  a  thunderclap  in 
cloudless  sky,  and  raised  such  a  storm  of  re- 
proach and  opposition  as  soon  scattered  to 
the  winds  all  my  hopes  of  their  conversion. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  re- 
garding the  Catholic  Church  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  No  doubt,  conversion  will  always 
be  attended  with  more  or  less  opposition,  and 
sometimes  even  persecution.  Then  it  was  a 
real  affliction,  and  my  friends  felt  my  change 
most  keenly.  They  expostulated  with  me ; 
they  represented  in  strong  colors  the  dis- 
grace of  associating  with  the  low  Dutch  and 
Irish,  as  they  expressed  it ;  they  begged  me 
to  wait.  "Why,"  said  they,  "should  you  be 
in  such  haste  ?  You  have  been  down  there 
among  those  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  they 
have  turned  your  head  by  their  designing 
arts  and  plausible  reasonings."  It  was  no  use 
denying  that  I  had  talked  with  a  single  priest 
or  Jesuit  on  the  subject ;  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  them  :  they  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject ;  they  did  not  want  to  be 
convinced,  even  if  I  had  truth  on  my  side.  I 
was  actually  told,  more  than  once,  that  they 
did  not  want  to  read  or  argue:  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  position,  and  they  did  not 
wish  to  have  their  minds  disturbed;  and  I 
was  warned  not  to  talk  or  try  to  use  any  in- 
fluence with  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  in  favor  of  my  "popish"  views.  I  was 
urged  by  every  consideration  that  could  be 
supposed  to  influence  me  to  pause  in  my 
"mad  career,"  and  review  the  ground  of  my 
belief,  and  especially  to  take  up  and  study 
anew  the  standard  authors  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  As  if  it  were  not  the  very  clashing 
and  contradictory  utterances  of  those  authors, 
their  inextricable  confusion  and  utter  want 
of  agreement,  that  had  driven  me  to  seek  for 
a  more  sure  and  consistent  and  perfect  sys- 
tem of  belief. 

Alas !  I  was  always  too  compliant,  too 
easy-going,  too  yielding  to  the  persuasions 
especially  of  those  I  loved.  I  had  visited  the 
Rev.  Father  Borgess  (now  a  Bishop)  on  my 
return  from  the  South,  and  given  him  an  idea 
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of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  my  re- 
ligious views ;  and  he  must  have  been  led  to 
expect  that  I  would  very  soon  declare  my 
intention  publicly  and  make  my  submission 
in  his  hands.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  his  great 
charity  he  offered  many  a  Mass,  and  devout 
members  of  his  congregation  sent  up  many  a 
fervent  prayer  for  me,  that  I  might  have  the 
courage  of  my  convictions,  and  be  led  to  make 
my  profession  of  faith  openly  before  the  world. 
That  is  what  I  should  have  done.  I  ought 
not  to  have  paused  a  moment,  but  gone 
straightforward  and  done  my  duty  promptly, 
without  hesitation  or  delay,  in  spite  of  op- 
position and  the  most  formidable  obstacles. 
Alas !  I  did  not.  I  paused,  and  hesitated,  and 
delayed — trifled  with  grace  for  two  years,  and 
I  should  have  been  lost  but  for  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God,  that  would  not  let  me  perish 
without  another  warning. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Consecration  to  the  Mother  of  Pair  Love. 


BY    ANGELIQUE    DE    LANDE. 


ifHILDREN  of  Jesus!  by  His  own  bequest, 
^  When  to  the  Cross  His  thorn -crowned  Head 

was  pressed, 

In  pitying  love,  with  His  last  human  sigh, 
He  gave  us  to  His  Mother  standing  nigh. 

Divine  adoption  !  children  of  the  King, 
Whose  royal  praises  radiant  angels  sing; 
To-night  we  ratify  with  solemn  vow 
The  compact  Jesus  sealed  on  Calvary's  brow. 

Since  the  first  dawn  of  life,  O  Mother  dear, 
We've  felt  and  owned  thy  kind,  protecting  care; 
When  we  forgot  thee,  thou  didst  not  forget, 
But  watched  us  still,  with  loving,  fond  regret ; 

Until,  at  last,  thy  all-prevailing  prayers 
Have  brought  us  to  thy  feet  with  contrite  tears. 
O  teach  us  how  to  live  from  self  apart, 
And  find  our  dearest  home  in  Jesus'  Heart ! 

We  are  thine  own,  O  "  Mother  of  fair  love"  ! 
Bless  thy  new  children  from  thy  throne  above ; 
Thy  badge  we'll  wear,  thy  feasts  we'll  celebrate, 
Thy  name  extol,  thy  virtues  imitate. 


And  when  before  the  judgment  seat  we  stand, 
Thou'lt  take  thy  faithful  children  by  the  hand; 
And  Jesus  will  not  turn  away  His  Face 
From  thee  and  thine,  sweet  Lady,  "full  of  grace  "  I 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  VIII.    - 

WHEN  Renee  waked  the  next  morning,  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  happiness,  the  cause 
of  which  she  did  not,  for  an  instant,  remem- 
ber. Then,  like  a  ray  of  light,  it  flashed  across 
her  mind  that  she  was  to  have  an  opportunity 
at  last  of  attending  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  She 
sprang  from  her  bed  and  began  to  dress 
quickly,  although  the  hour  was  yet  early.  But 
she  wanted  time  to  think  and  prepare  herself 
for  the  Sacraments,  knowing  that  the  house 
to  which  she  was  going  was  not  like  a  church 
— that  she  could  not  there  command  the  quiet 
necessary  for  recollection. 

It  was  a  May  morning  of  exquisite  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  full  of  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers, the  song  of  birds.  Renee  opened  her 
window  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  out 
on  the  radiant  face  of  nature,  while  her  heart 
lifted  itself  to  God.  Then  she  turned  and  knelt 
before  her  little  oratory,  raising  her  eyes  to 
the  sweet  face  of  the  Heavenly  Mother,  who 
seemed  to  smile,  as  if  sharing  in  her  happi- 
ness. Perfect  silence  reigned  all  around ;  not 
even  the  servants  were  stirring  yet  in  the 
house ;  only  a  bird  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  near 
her  window  seemed  pouring  out  its  heart  in 
gladness,  as  she  opened  her  book  of  devotions. 

An  hour  later  she  went  down  stairs,  and 
found  Bertie  awaiting  her.  He  smiled  when  he 
saw  her;  for  her  countenance  was  like  "the 
mirror  of  the  morning,"  and  smiles  seemed 
the  only  fitting  greeting  for  it.  She  looked 
more  than  ever,  he  thought,  something  be- 
tween an  angel  and  a  child,  with  this  air  of 
seraphic  content;  and  he  marvelled  again 
over  the  extraordinary  fact  that  it  should  be 
due  to  a  cause  which  seemed  to  him  strangely 
inadequate  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

They  passed  out  of  the   house,  walked 
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through  the  shaded  grounds,  and  were  on  the 
street  before  many  words  had  been  exchanged 
between  them.  Renee  would  have  been  glad 
not  to  talk  at  all,  but  Bertie  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  condemned  to  a  silent  walk, 
so  he  presently  said:  "Since  it  makes  you 
so  happy  to  be  able  to  go  to  church,  I  am 
sorry  that  you  should  have  so  few  opportu- 
nities to  go." 

"I  am  sorry,  too,"  she  said,  simply;  "and 
not  only  for  myself.  It  is  terrible  for  the  poor 
Catholics  who  are  here ;  and  terrible  also  to 
think  of  a  place  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is 
offered  so  seldom,  and  where  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  can,  of  course,  never  be  kept." 

She  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart, 
but  to  Bertie  it  was  as  if  she  had  uttered  the 
words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  He  looked  at 
her  for  an  instant  before  he  said,  slowly :  "  I 
suppose  you  mean  the  Host?  But  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  or  not  It  is  kept?  " 

"  What  difference  ! "  It  was  her  turn  to  re- 
gard him  with  surprise.  Even  yet  she  had 
not  fathomed  the  depths  of  Protestant  igno- 
rance. "  It  is  the  difference  of  having  Our 
Lord  with  us  or  away  from  us ;  that  is  all," 
she  said. 

"How  can  that  be,"  he  asked,  "when  you 
believe  that  He  is  God,  and  that  God  is  every- 
where ?  " 

"As  God,  He  is  everywhere,"  she  answered, 
in  the  familiar  words  of  the  Catechism;  "but 
as  God  and  Man,  He  is  only  in  heaven  and 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist." 

Bertie  shook  his  head  mechanically.  His 
mental  attitude  was  that  one  of  doubt  and 
dissent,  which  is  instinctive  with  Protestants; 
but  the  distinction  thus  made  so  clearly  and 
precisely  was  altogether  new  to  him,  and  he 
did  not  care  to  acknowledge  how  hazy  were 
his  ideas  with  regard  to  that  Divine  Person 
who  was  dimly  known  to  him  as  "  Christ." 
After  another  pause,  he  said  :  "  I  suppose  that 
is  why  Catholics  are  always  anxious  for  a 
church.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  there 
is  one  in  Clarendon." 

"  Because  there  are  so  few  Catholics  ? " 
Renee  asked. 

"  Because  they  are  not  only  few,  but  very 
poor.  This  man  Corrigan,  to  whose  house 


you  are  going,  is  the  best  among  them,  in 
point  of  means." 

Renee  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  She 
was  looking  down,  reflecting,  when  an  excla- 
mation from  Bertie  made  her  raise  her  eyes, 
and  she  found  that  they  were  confronting 
Adrian  Stanmore.  "  Why,  what  are  you  do- 
ing out  at  this  hour  of  the  morning?"  Bertie 
was  saying. 

"The  question  would  come  better  from 
me,"  answered  Stanmore,  smiling.  "  I  have 
been  to  an  early  service  at  St.  Barnabas' ;  but 
you — I  can  only  suppose  that  Miss  Leigh  has 
brought  you  out." 

"His  kindness,  rather,  has  brought  him 
out,"  said  Renee.  "  He  is  taking  me  to  Mass." 

"  Indeed ! "  Mr.  Stanmore  looked  surprised. 
"  I  was  not  aware  that  any  services  of  your 
Church  were  held  in  Clarendon." 

"  They  are  held,  very  seldom,  in  a  private 
house,"  said  Bertie.  "  Of  course,  I  could  not 
let  her  go  alone.  Can't  you  dine  with  us  to- 
day, Adrian  ?  Sunday  ought  to  be  an  off  day 
with  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  day  when  I  have 
very  little  leisure,"  Stanmore  answered.  "  I 
can  not  dine  with  you,  but  I'll  try  to  look  in 
this  evening."  He  hesitated  an  instant,  then 
said  to  Renee,  in  a  lower  tone :  "  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  have  the  happiness  of  your  Church 
services  this  morning,"  bowed,  and  passed  on. 

The  girl  looked  after  him  wistfully  for  an  in- 
stant. "  What  a  pity ! "  she  said,  as  if  to  herself. 

"What  is  it  that  is  a  pity?"  Bertie  asked, 
catching  the  words. 

She  colored  a  little.  "  Only,"  she  answered, 
"that  any  one  who  seems  so  good  as  Mr. 
Stanmore  should  not  have — should  not  be — " 

"A  Romanist — I  beg  your-  pardon,  a  Cath- 
olic ?  "  said  Bertie,  with  a  smile.  "  But  you 
ought  to  be  willing  for  us  to  have  some  good 
people,  too." 

They  had  now  reached  the  lower  town,  and 
on  a  back  street  found  the  dwelling  of  Corri- 
gan,— one  of  a  number  of  small  houses  newly 
and  cheaply  erected.  "It  is  on  this  row," 
said  Bertie,  as  they  entered  the  street;  "but  I 
don't  know  which  house  exactly." 

There  proved,  however,  no  difficulty  in  de- 
termining which  house  it  was.  Around  the 
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gate  hung  a  knot  of  men  in  painfully  evident 
Sunday  clothes,  who  lifted  their  hats  as  Bertie 
drew  near.  In  the  small  yard  others  were 
gathered,  while  the  house  seemed  overflowing 
with  people. 

"Why,  here  is  a  congregation  sufficient  for 
a  church  ! "  said  Renee,  with  surprise. 

"Less  than  you  think,"  answered  Bertie. 
"The  house  is  so  small  that  a  dozen  or  two 
would  crowd  it.  Well,  Corrigan," — as  the 
owner  advanced  to  meet  them, — "where  is  my 
cousin  to  go?" 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Leigh!"  said  Mr. 
Corrigan.  "  Will  you  please  walk  this  way  ?  " 

Renee  followed  him,  and  was  conducted 
through  a  passage  hardly  more  than  three 
feet  wide  into  a  room  about  fourteen  feet 
square,  in  which  a  dozen  or  so  people,  chiefly 
women,  were  crowded,  busy  with  their  prayer- 
books  ;  but  not  too  much  absorbed  to  glance 
up  curiously  at  the  young  stranger  suddenly 
introduced  among  them. 

Mr.  Corrigan  called  his  wife — a  sensible, 
motherly-looking  woman, — presented  Renee 
to  her,  and  then  himself  withdrew.  "  Ye'll  sit 
down,  Miss  Leigh,"  said  Mrs.  Corrigan,  look- 
ing with  evident  admiration  at  the  fair  face 
and  elegant  figure.  "  It's  a  small  place,  and 
we're  a  trifle  crowded;  for  the  Father's  hear- 
ing confessions  in  the  parlor;  but  if  ye'll  sit 
down  a  bit,  I  don't  think  there's  many  more 
to  go  to  confession." 

"But  I  want  to  go  myself,"  said  Renee. 

"Well,  then,  as  soon  as  the  next  one  comes 
out  of  there,"  said  Mrs.  Corrigan,  pointing  to  a 
door  across  the  passage,  "just  walk  right  in." 

When  the  next  one — a  woman,  who  filled 
the  doorway — came  out,  Renee,  therefore, 
went  in,  and  found  herself  in  a  room  very  little 
larger  than  the  one  she  had  left,  with  a  small 
improvised  altar  erected  in  one  corner,  near 
which  sat  a  priest  in  an  ordinary  chair,  with 
his  hand  shielding  his  face. 

The  poverty  of  all  the  arrangements  struck 
her  so  forcibly  that  for  a  moment  she  was 
hardly  able  to  advance.  This  to  represent  a 
sanctuary  of  the  great  Church  of  God !  this  a 
place  to  receive  the  Sacraments !  this  an  altar 
for  the  Son  of  God  to  descend  upon !  Her 
breath  almost  stopped  for  an  instant ;  then, 


with  the  thought,  "  It  is  not  worse  than  Beth- 
lehem," she  went  forward,  knelt  on  the  floor, 
and  began  her  confession. 

The  Mass  which  followed — nearly  an  hour 
later,  for  there  were  many  confessions — was 
to  Renee  the  strangest  at  which  she  had  ever 
assisted.  In  this  confined  room,  with  not  a 
single  pomp  of  ritual,  to  hear  the  familiar 
words  which  she  had  so  often  heard  mingling 
with  music  and  incense  under  great  cathedral 
roofs,  and  in  chapels  where  Art  had  done  her 
utmost  as  handmaid  of  Religion,  was  an  alto- 
gether new  and  confusing  experience.  But 
presently  astonishment  was  lost  in  a  sense  of 
the  marvellous  goodness  of  Him  who  came  as 
readily  to  this  poor  shrine  as  to  the  grandest 
altar  ever  erected  by  man,  and  in  pain  that 
there  should  be  so  few  hearts  to  do  Him 
honor.  She  thought  of  the  multitudes  filling 
the  streets  as  the  hour  for  services  in  the  dif- 
ferent "churches"  drew  near,  while  only  this 
handful  of  the  poor  and  socially  despised 
were  gathered  to  adore  their  Creator  and 
Lord,  who  again,  as  of  old,  had  not "  where  to 
lay  His  head."  The  infinite  pity  of  it  smote 
on  the  girl's  heart,  until  she  realized  the  pas- 
sion which  fills  the  hearts  of  those  who  go 
forth  to  bear  the  light  of  faith  to  heathen 
nations ;  for  what  heathens  could  be  more 
ignorant  than  the  robbed  and  disinherited 
generations  around  her,  whom  the  revolt  of 
their  forefathers  had  cast  out  of  the  house- 
hold of  God,  and  who  passed  by  with  pre- 
sumption as  great,  and  self-satisfaction  as 
blind,  as  that  with  which  the  scribes  and  phar- 
isees  regarded  Him  whom  they  recognized 
only  as  the  carpenter's  Son  ? 

Suddenly  the  tiny  bell  of  the  server  rang 
for  the  Consecration ;  and  at  that  moment,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  signal,  a  clash  of  bells  pealed 
out  on  the  air  from  every  steeple  in  Claren- 
don, unconsciously,  as  it  were  in  their  own 
despite,  joining  in  homage  to  the  God  who  had 
descended  upon  this  lowly  altar.  The  sound 
thrilled  to  Renee's  heart,  recalling  great  re- 
ligious ceremonials  which  she  had  witnessed 
in  Catholic  Europe,  when  at  the  moment  of 
the  Elevation  of  the  Host  the  bells  of  a  whole 
city  joined  with  the  cannon  of  its  forts  in  one 
great  act  of  faith  and  praise.  But  here  she 
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could  only  think  of  the  words  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  men  of  Athens, 
"  What,  therefore,  you  worship  without  know- 
ing. .  .  ."  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  Divine 
Victim.  "O  dear  Lord,"  she  sighed,  "reveal 
Thyself  to  them!  Thou  hast  said  that,  being 
lifted  up,  Thou  wouldst  draw  all  hearts  to 
Thee;  draw,  then,  these  hearts,  some  of  which 
truly  love  and  desire  to  serve  Thee.  Let  them 
no  longer  follow  vain  dreams  and  empty  rites, 
but  give  them  light  to  know  and  grace  to  ac- 
knowledge Thee." 

At  the  end  of  the  Mass,  when  the  priest 
turned  to  read  the  Gospel  and  say  a  few  words 
to  the  people,  Renee  saw  for  the  first  time, 
clearly,  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Not  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
refined  face  and  dark,  penetrating,  yet  kindly 
eyes;  his  appearance  was  altogether  attrac- 
tive, and  his  voice  and  manner  not  less  pleas- 
ing. His  words  of  instruction  and  counsel 
were  simple,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  his  hearers.  And  when,  in  conclu- 
sion, he  bade  them  remember  how  precious 
was  the  gift  of  faith  which  they  possessed, 
how  great  a  responsibility  it  imposed  upon 
them  to  bear  it  worthily,  and  how  they  should 
pray,  if  they  could  do  no  more,  for  the  con- 
version of  those  around  them,  Renee  felt  as  if 
the  words  were  addressed  to  herself,  and  she 
knew  that  the  desires  which  filled  her  heart 
would  find  comprehension  and  sympathy. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  little  congrega- 
tion were  dispersing,  she  paused  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Corrigan.   "  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Fa 
ther,"  she  said — "  I  do  not  know  his  name — " 

"Father  Gerard,"  said  Mrs.  Corrigan. 

"Will  you  tell  Father  Gerard,  then,  that  I 
will  not  disturb  him  now,  but  that  I  shall  re- 
turn this  afternoon  to  see  him  ?  " 

"Sure  he'll  go  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Cor- 
rigan, promptly.  "I'm  sure  of  that" 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  if  he  is  so  kind,"  re- 
plied Renee;  "but  I  can  not  ask  it  of  him. 
He  must  have  much  to  do.  How  long  does 
he  usually  remain  in  Clarendon?" 

"  Generally  two  or  three  days." 

"Ah,  then,  I  shall  be  able  to  see  him  to- 
morrow, if  I  can  not  return  this  afternoon. 
Good-morning,  Mrs.  Corrigan;  and,  if  you 


have  no  objection,  some  day  I  will  come  to 
see  you." 

"Indeed  it's  proud  and  honored  I'll  be," 
said  Mrs.  Corrigan;  and  a  little  later  she  told 
her  husband  that  the  young  lady,  who  was 
then  gone,  had  "a  way  wid  her"  as  full  of 
sweetness  as  the  May  morning  was  full  of 
sunshine. 

Father  Gerard,  who  was  present  at  the 
commendation,  smiled  a  little,  and  then  asked 
who  this  new  addition  to  the  Catholics  of 
Clarendon  might  be. 

"  She's  a  niece  of  the  gentleman  that's  my 
employer,"  said  Corrigan.  "Some  time  ago, 
Mr.  Bertie — he's  the  son  of  old  Mr.  Leigh — 
told  me  to  let  him  know  when  the  priest 
came ;  '  for,'  says  he,  '  I've  a  cousin  that's  a 
Catholic,  and  she  wants  to  know.'  I  thought 
this  mighty  strange ;  for  the  Leighs  are  great 
Protestants,  like  everybody  else  in  Clarendon ; 
but  as  soon  as  you  came  last  night,  I  re- 
membered what  he  said,  and  went  up  to  Mr. 
Leigh's  house.  Mr.  Bertie  brought  his  cousin 
out  to  speak  to  me ;  and  if  ever  I  saw  a  pretty 
creature  and  a  real  lady,  she  is  one." 

"If  all  her  family  are  Protestant,  how  does 
she  come  to  be  a  Catholic  ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"Oh,  she  comes  from  some  of  the  old 
countries,"  said  Corrigan.  "She  was  never 
brought  up  in  America.  You  can  tell  that 
the  first  word  she  speaks." 

"She  has  a  French  accent.  I  was  struck 
with  that  the  moment  she  began  to  speak," 
said  Father  Gerard;  "but  I  thought  she  was 
probably  a  stranger — some  foreigner  who  had 
wandered  to  Clarendon.  Has  she  come  here 
to  live,  do  you  know?" 

"I  think  so,"  answered  Corrigan.  "She's 
a  ward  of  Mr.  Leigh's,  I've  heard." 

"Sure  I  hope  she  has  come  to  stay,"  said 
Mrs.  Corrigan.  "She  looks  like  one  who 
might  bring  a  blessing  with  her.  And  a  great 
thing  it  will  be  for  the  Catholics,  whom  the 
Protestants — bad 'cess  to 'em  !  —  look  down 
on." 

The  priest  shook  his  head  unconsciously. 
Much  experience  had  made  him  doubtful. 

"This  young  lady  may  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  small  flock,"  he  said;  "but 
I  am  not  sanguine.  I  have  generally  found 
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that  a  Catholic — especially  one  who  is  young 
and  impressionable, — placed  among  wholly 
Protestant  associations  and  surroundings,  is 
in  great  danger  of  losing  the  faith,  and  too 
often  does  lose  it  Human  respect,  human 
advantages,  human  weakness, — all  tell  pow- 
erfully against  us  in  such  a  community  as 
this.  I  have  known  so  many  sad  apostasies 
that  I  tremble  now  when  I  see  a  Catholic  in 
the  position  of  this  young  lady.  But  I  shall  go 
to  see  her,  and  do  all  that  I  can  to  strengthen 
her  faith." 

"  I  told  her  you'd  be  certain  to  go  ! "  said 
Mrs.  Corrigan. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The   Turning-Point   in   the   Life   of   St. 
Thomas  a  Becket. 


THE  following  passage  is  culled  from  Lord 
Tennyson's  new  drama,  "  Becket."  The 
great  crisis  of  the  Saint's  life — the  sudden 
change  in  his  character  that  showed  itself 
when  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
is  here  described  with  the  laureate's  old-time 
power.  Says  an  eminent  English  critic: 
"There  are  few  things  in  modern  drama  finer 
than  the  way  in  which  Becket  arraigns  him- 
self before  his  own  conscience."] 

Am  I  the  man  ?     That  rang 
Within  my  head  last  night,  and  when  I  slept 
Methought  I  stood  in  Canterbury  Minster, 
And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said,  "  O  Lord, 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  wines,  and  delicate  meats, 
And  secular  splendors,  and  a  favorer 
Of  players,  and  a  courtier,  and  a  feeder 
Of  dogs  and  hawks,  and  apes,  and  lions  and  lynxes. 
Am  /  the  man?"     And  the  Lord  answer'd  me, 
"Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the  man." 
And  then  I  asked  again,  "O  Lord  my  God, 
Henry  the  King  hath  been  my  friend,  my  brother, 
And  mine  uplifter  in  this  world,  and  chosen  me 
For  this  Thy  great  Archbishopric,  believing 
That  I  should  go  against  the  Church  with  him, 
And  I  shall  go  against  him  with  the  Church, 
And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to  him  : 
Am  /the  man?"     And  the  Lord  answer'd  me, 
"Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the  man." 
And  thereupon,  methought,  He  drew  toward  me, 
And  smote  me  down  upon  the  Minster  floor. 
I  fell. 


The  Cathedral  of  Seville  on  an  Evening 
of  the  Carnival.* 


THE  Cathedral  of  Seville!  These  words 
suggest  to  the  mind  a  grand  building — 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Spain,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  temples  of  the  Catholic  world;  a 
prodigy  of  architecture,  a  treasury  of  the  arts, 
a  venerable  archive  of  great  memories,  a 
sanctuary  of  precious  relics,  a  home  and  con- 
servatory of  holy  and  splendid  worship.  All 
this  the  Cathedral  is ;  but  it  is  something  more. 

To  describe  this  something  more  is  not  an 
easy  task,  because  it  consists  principally  in 
the  impressions  caused  by  such  an  admirable 
combination  ;  so  that,  as  the  different  expres- 
sions of  the  countenance  escape  the  ablest 
pencil,  in  like  manner  the  impressions  that 
crowd  upon  the  mind  find  no  words  in  which 
to  portray  themselves. 

There  are  moments  in  which  the  Cathedral 
wears  such  a  solemn  air  of  grandeur  that  it 
elevates  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
beholder  to  a  gentle  enthusiasm,  which  over- 
flows at  the  eyes  and  raises  the  soul  in  fervent 
aspirations  to  Him  in  whose  honor  such  a 
sumptuous  temple  was  raised  and  such  grand 
services  are  offered  up.  Let  any  one  but 
enter  the  Cathedral  of  an  evening  during  the 
Carnival,  after  having  observed  what  is  going 
on  in  the  streets,  and  he  will  understand  what 
we  mean. 

Outside,  the  rejoicing  is  general, — a  rejoic- 
ing which,  when  it  goes  not  beyond  the  limits 
of  propriety,  is  so  infectious  that  it  commu- 
nicates itself  even  to  those  that  are  not  con- 
tributing to  it,  both  because  of  its  universality 
and  because  there  is  something  infantile  in  its 
comic  disguises,  its  bells,  its  frank  content, 
as  well  as  in  its  object  and  tendency ;  and  be- 
cause this  bustle  and  noise  produce  the  pleas- 
ing illusion  that  life  is  light  for  all  that  mul- 
titude, and  that  joy  is  its  normal  state.  After 
walking  those  animated  and  noisy  streets  for 
a  while,  enter  beneath  the  lofty  vaults  that 
cover  the  immense  edifice  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  our  God. 


*  Translated  for  THE  "AvE  MARIA"   from   the 
Spanish  of  Fernan  Caballero. 
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What  a  contrast !  Here  a  distinct  multitude, 
with  no  hostility  towards  the  other  noisy  and 
agitated  crowd,  is  prostrate,  motionless  and 
silent,  before  the  high  altar,  whose  pinnacle 
is  lost  to  view  in  the  dark  heights  of  the 
vaults,  and  in  whose  centre,  in  a  brilliant  sun 
of  gold  and  precious  stones,  surrounded  by 
dazzling  lights,  is  exposed  the  sacred  Form 
consecrated  on  the  memorable  night  of  the 
Last  Supper.  Around  the  railing  that  en- 
closes the  high  altar  the  chapter  is  assembled, 
composed  principally  of  venerable  old  men. 
The  grave  and  mighty  tones  of  the  organ  ac- 
company the  equally  grave  sounds  of  the 
canticles  of  the  Church;  everything  in  that 
place  is  grave,  even  to  the  dance  performed 
around  the  altar  by  the  servers,  dressed  in 
the  ancient  and  beautiful  Spanish  costume, 
always  renewed,  but  never  changed  for  cen- 
turies past. 

This  dance,  slow,  methodical,  precise,  and 
invariable,  like  everything  pertaining  to  that 
temple — a  model  of  holy  stability  and  state- 
liness, — consists  in  a  species  of  chain  and 
movement,  executed  in  time,  with  admirable 
precision,  slowness,  and  decorum ;  the  servers 
at  the  same  time  chanting  prayers  to  the 
Lord  who  is  present.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  motets  sung  on  the 
evenings  of  the  Carnival : 

Brightness  of  the  light  eternal, 

Who,  not  to  dazzle  me, 

Hidest  Thy  resplendency, 

And  commandest  me  to  draw  near; 

Behold  I  am  in  darkness, 

And  am  so  miserable, 

That  towards  Thee  I  can  not  come 

Unless  Thou  draw  me  to  Thee. 

The  impression  made  by  this  dance  is  one 
of  those  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  How 
is  it  that  it  inspires  such  profound  respect  ? 
How  is  it  that  it  causes  such  an  irresistible 
agitation  ?  It  may  be  that  it  is  because  this 
peculiar  form  of  worship  is  an  intact  heritage 
of  unknown  origin,  which  is  preserved  in  this 
Cathedral,  and  which  neither  the  hand  of  time 
nor  of  man  has  dared  to  profane ;  or  perhaps 
in  this  dance,  joined  with  the  singing  of 
children,  is  the  solemnization  of  candor, — that 
innocence  of  the  understanding,  which,  like 
the  innocence  of  the  heart,  is  so  much  loved 


by  God.     It  is  indeed  so  touching  that  only 
i  souls  dried  up  by  unbelief,  like  the  deserts  of 

i  Africa  by  the  simoom,  fail  to  be  moved  at 

. 
witnessing  it. 

Many  curious  and  learned  investigators 
have  sought  to  discover  the  origin  of  this 
dance,  and  all  their  learned  investigations 
have  proved  fruitless.  This  appears  to  give 
an  additional  mysterious  attraction  to  it. 
Some  persist  in  speaking  of  the  dancing  as 
improper  until  they  have  witnessed  it ;  then 
their  repugnance  is  sure  to  end.  An  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  who  was  rather  rigid,  once 
attempted  to  suppress  it  because  he.  did  not 
consider  it  sufficiently  austere.  Then  the 
chapter  of  the  Cathedral  chartered  a  vessel, 
and  sent  the  servers,  accompanied  by  their 
masters  and  directors,  to  Rome,  bearing  a 
petition  from  the  chapter  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  begging  His  Holiness  to  witness  this 
worship  against  which  his  mind  had  been 
prejudiced.  His  Holiness  granted  this  re- 
quest, and  when  he  had  witnessed  it,  he  un- 
hesitatingly allowed  it  to  continue  without 
any  reformation. 

What  a  contrast !  We  repeat,  what  a  con- 
trast, so  striking  and  yet  so  logical !  Outside 
of  the  temple,  merry  youths  laughing  and 
enjoying  themselves ;  inside,  grave  old  age 
meditating  and  praying.  In  a  little  while  the 
children  will  take  the  place  of  those  that 
laugh,  and  the  latter  will  come  to  join  those 
that  kneel  before  the  altar,  and  these  will  go 
to  swell  the  number  of  the  sleepers  that 
wake  no  more.  The  Carnival  will  return 
periodically,  with  other  masquerades,  other 
festivals,  other  rejoicings ;  and  other  devout 
persons  will  come  to  this  temple  to  offer  up  a 
worship  ever  the  same,  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  stable  and  unperishing,  like  its  origin 
and  its  end. 


HE  who  violates  the.  laws  betrays  his 
country.  He  who  preaches  insurrection  to 
you  plots  treason  against  you.  Shun  him, 
arrest  him,  give  him  up  to  authority,  that 
justice  may  be  done  to  him.  Irishmen!  the 
most  joyful  sight  to  the  enemies  of  your  faith 

j  would  be  to  see  you  violate  your   laws. — 

'  0  Connell. 
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The    New   York    "Freedom    of    Worship 
Bill"  Again. 


A  correspondent,  "  B.,"  who  has  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  of  the  struggle  for  Catholic  rights 
against  the  powerful  bigots  and  anti- Catholics  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  writes  to  us  to  point  out  some  inac- 
curacies in  THE  "AvE  MARIA'S"  excellent  article 
that  we  published  last  week.  He  feels,  as  we  do,  that 
our  case  is  so  strong  that  it  needs  no  exaggeration, 
and  even  intentional  injustice  to  opponents  ought  to 
be  corrected. —  Catholic  Review,  Jan.  3. 

With  the  latter  sentiment  we  heartily  con- 
cur ;   but  in  the  face  of  the  facts  even  B.'s 
statement  of  the  case,  overstrained  as  it  is, 
gives  but  a  faint  shade  of  relief  to  the  unjust 
conduct  of  the  Managers  of  the  House  of 
Refuge.    What  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?    Of 
about  a  thousand  children  committed  to  the 
Refuge,  at  least  one  half,  or  about  five  hun- 
dred, are  Catholics — a  proportion  not  at  all 
surprising  when  the  large  Catholic  population 
of  New  York  and  the  poor  circumstances  of 
the  immigrants  from  whom  they  are  sprung 
are  taken  into  consideration.    These  five  hun- 
dred or  more  Catholics  in  the  Refuge  are  not 
allowed  to  hear  Mass  on  Sundays,  are  not 
allowed  to  receive  either  Catholic  instruction 
or  the  life-giving  Sacraments  from  the  begin 
ning  of  the  year  to  its  end, — and  this  although 
the  institution  receives  Catholic  support,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  guarantees  freedom  of  conscience  as 
well  as  freedom  of  worship  to  all  persons  in 
the  State.     More  than  this, — those  five  hun- 
dred Catholics  are  forced  to  attend  a  Protes 
tant  form  of  service  on  Sundays.    For  eleven 
years  the  Catholic  tax  payers  sought  justice 
for  Catholics  at  the  Refuge  ;  but  by  appeals 
to  the  bigotry  of  the  non-Catholic  masses, 
personally  and  through  the  aid  of  the  press, 
the  Managers  have,  year  after  year,  succeeded 
in  defeating  justice  and  nullifying  the  law  of 
the  land.  Can  "  B."  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
such  men  would  hesitate  to  disregard  the  ap- 
peal of  a  sick  or  dying  Catholic  for  a  priest 
or  the  Sacraments,  with  the  power  to  admit 
or  exclude  at  their  discretion  ? 

B.'s  zeal  would  be  praiseworthy  if  exercised 


in  a  better  cause.  To  come  at  once  to  the 
chief  and  only  point  in  his  defence.  The  vague 
assertion  that  "  for  many  years  back — if  his 
memory  serves  him  right,  as  far  back  as 
1872,"  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
'professed  to  allow  sick  or  dying  children  on 
Randall's  Island  to  have  the  ministrations  of 
the  religion  they  belonged  to  or  preferred, 
provided  they  asked  for  them''  In  proof  of 
this,  he  quotes,  only  in  part,  however,  a  clause 
of  their  resolutions  of  April  6,  1883 — not  so 
very  far  back  as  to  seriously  tax  the  poorest 
memory — apparently  conceding  this  privilege. 
"  B."  forgot,  or  conveniently  omitted,  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  sentence  quoted,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  "  no  sacrament  of  any  particular 
church  or  creed  is  used  OR  ALLOWED  in  this  in- 
stittttion"  Here  we  find  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  clearly  nullifying  the  wordy  conces- 
sions that  follow,  so  far  at  least  as  Catholics 
are  concerned.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  and  pre- 
vent further  excuse  for  a  plea  of  injustice,  we 
give  the  entire  clause  in  question: 

"  That  no  sacrament  of  any  particular  church  or 
creed  is  used  or  allowed  in  this  institution;  that  any 
inmate  sick  or  dying  can  send  for  any  priest  he  or 
she  may  desire,  and  have  all  the  offices  of  his  or  her 
church  for  such  person,  and  that  every  facility  will  be 
accorded  to  such  clergyman." 

Commenting  on  which,  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Review,  Mr.  L.  B.  Binsse, 
President  of  the  Catholic  Union,  says:  "If 
the  resolution  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
the  Sacraments  be  interpreted  as  it  reads,  not 
even  'sick  or  dying'  Catholics  can  have  the 
consolation  of  receiving  them.  Consequently, 
although  the  proportion  of  Catholic  inmates 
of  the  House  of  Refuge  is  certainly  not  under 
50  or  60  per  cent.,  they  are  not  visited  by  Cath- 
olic priests  at  all,  and  are  wholly  without  Cath- 
olic religious  instruction.  So  far  as  their  re- 
ligion is  concerned,  they  are  much  worse  off 
than  convicts  of  that  faith  in  the  Reformatory 
at  Elmira  or  in  the  State  prisons." 

Confronted  with  these  facts, — from  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York,  who  had  charge  of  the 
"  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill "  prepared  by  the 
Catholic  Union,  of  which  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent,— the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  what 
value  can  be  placed  on  the  "professions"  of 
the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  In 
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our  previous  article  we  relied  chiefly  upon  the 
statement  of  the  case  in  the  Catholic  Review, 
published  in  New  York,  which  statement  was 
made  by  residents  of  that  city  who  ought  to 
be  at  least  as  well  informed  upon  the  subject 
as  "  B."  or  any  one  else.  If  the  facts  were 
misstated  then,  why  did  not  "B.,"  who  "paid 
special  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  strug- 
gle," place  them  in  their  proper  light?  But 
even  now,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  "B."  does 
not  assert  that  sick  or  dying  Catholics  in  the 
House  of  Refuge  have  received  the  last  Sac- 
raments, although  he  professes  to  be  well 
informed  upon  what  occurred  there.  He 
says  only  that  the  Board  of  Managers  "pro- 
fessed" to  do  so-and-so.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  words  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
themselves  flatly  contradict  this  profession. 
When  "B."  gives  positive  testimony  to  the 
contrary  we  shall  have  some  shadow  of  rea- 
son to  modify  the  charge  that  seems  to  give 
him  so  much  uneasiness. 

What  is  remarkable  in  B's.  communication, 
however,  is  not  so  much  the  zeal  with  which 
he  takes  up  the  defence  of  the  Managers 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  as  the  energy  which 
he  displays  in  trying  to  cast  odium  upon  a 
Catholic  periodical  working  in  a  good  cause. 
We  had  given  his  communication  entire,  or 
nearly  so,  and  commented  upon  it,  but  we 
were  forced  to  cut  it  out  in  the  proof  sheet, 
to  make  room  for  pressing  and  more  valuable 

matter. 

— •  »  > 

A  Glorious  Work  Paralyzed. 


LETTER    OF     HIS    EMINENCE     CARDINAL    SIMEONI. 


1AHE  date  of  this  letter  of  Cardinal  Simeoni, 
addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world,  and  through  them  to  their  flocks,  is 
significant  to  us.  On  that  day  the  Gentile 
world,  represented  by  the  Magi  at  the  feet  of 
our  Infant  Redeemer  in  the  Crib  of  Bethle- 
hem, was  first  admitted  to  the  light  of  faith. 
In  return  for  this  blessing,  the  Magi  offer 
their  gifts — gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 
We,  children  of  the  Gentiles,  are  called  upon 
now  to  make  our  offering,  that  the  work  of 
converting  the  Gentiles  may  be  continued — 


that  our  brethren  sitting  in  darkness  may  be 
enlightened.  Considering  how  that  grand 
Society  of  the  Propaganda,  instituted  for  this 
very  purpose,  has  been  despoiled  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Christ  and  of  His  Vicar;  and  remem- 
bering that  France,  supereminently  the  land 
of  missionaries — not  only  because  of  the 
numbers  of  saintly  men  and  women  whom  she 
has  sent  and  continues  to  send  in  all  direc- 
tions to  carry  the  Name  of  Christ  to  pagan 
nations,  but  also  because  of  the  generosity 
with  which  she  has  ever  continued  to  support 
the  work  of  Foreign  Missions — has  now  her 
own  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  difficul- 
ties of  a  very  grave  nature,  it  is  evidently  the 
time  for  us  to  step  forward,  and,  since  Provi- 
dence has  been  so  liberal  to  us,  to  show  that 
we  are  not  ungrateful :  the  rich  offering  their 
gold,  the  poor  giving  were  it  only  their  one 
brass  mite  as  an  offering  to  the  grandest  of 
all  the  works  of  charity,  that  of  the  salvatioa 
of  souls  redeemed  by  Christ: 

The  sentence  of  the  Tribunal  of  Cassation  at 
Rome,  which  condemned  the  property  of  this 
Sacred  Congregation  to  conversion,  is  now  almost 
entirely  carried  out.  Henceforward,  the  means 
that  could  be  disposed  of  by  this  world-wide  insti- 
tution, founded  by  the  Pontiffs  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  civilization,  will  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  good  will  of  that  Government  which 
in  1870,  by  means  known  to  all,  seized  upon 
Rome,  declaring  that,  in  presence  of  Europe  and 
of  Catholicity,  it  took  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  the  security  of  the  Papacy,  and 
promising  to  preserve  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  a  glorious  See,  independent 
of  every  human  sovereignty.  (Letter  of  Victor 
Emanuel  to  Pius  IX,  Sept.  8,  1870.)  As  you  raised 
your  voice  on  that  unhappy  occasion  to  stigmatize 
the  act,  and  showed  clearly  how  much  both  you 
yourself  and  the  faithful  committed  to  your  care 
interested  yourselves  in  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  this  deserving  institution,  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  very  painful  to  you  to  learn  that  the  united 
efforts  of  the  entire  episcopacy  and  of  the  most 
eminent  portions  of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  even 
of  non-Catholics,  have  not  had  any  effect  against 
the  proceedings  of  a  power  which  now,  with  im- 
punity, takes  upon  itself  to  perpetrate,  in  the  sight 
of  all  Europe,  all  manner  of  excesses  against  the 
Catholic  Church  and  her  august  Head. 

Although  at  the  very  first  attempts  made  to  en- 
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slave  the  Propaganda,  by  taking  from  it  the  free 
administration  and  disposition  of  its  goods,  it  did 
not  neglect  to  utter  a  solemn  protest,  nevertheless, 
now  that  the  spoliation  of  its  real  estate  is  nearly 
completed,  I  believe  it  my  bounden  duty,  as  Gen- 
eral Prefect  of  the  same  Congregation,  to  protest 
once  more  against  an  act  so  injurious  to  its  liberty, 
and  thereby  so  prejudicial  to  its  independence  in 
the  sublime  ministry  of  preserving  and  propagat- 
ing Christianity  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
in  regions  not  yet  civilized.  This  offence  is  so 
much  the  less  tolerable,  seeing  how  grave  and  ur- 
gent is  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  many  wants 
of  the  foreign  missions.  Not  to  speak  of  the  con- 
tinual disasters  to  which  not  a  few  of  the  vicariates 
are  subjected,'  especially  in  the  extreme  East, — 
disasters  which  make  the  heart  weep  at  not  being 
able  to  fly  to  their  relief  with  immediate  and  pro- 
portionate assistance, — still  greater  pain  is  felt  at 
considering  the  immense  field  opened  to  us  by 
the  powerful  colonizing  action  of  Europe,  in  the 
boundless  lands  of  Africa  and  the  islands  of  Oce- 
anica,  where  innumerable  peoples  are  now  called 
upon  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  profound  sorrow  at 
seeing  ourselves  deprived  of  the  power  to  dispose 
of  that  sacred  patrimony  which  the  entire  Catholic 
world,  precisely  for  the  evangelization  and  civili- 
zation of  those  miserable  people,  confided  to  the 
Propaganda,  and  not  to  a  Government ;  and  at 
seeing  that  we  want  the  necessary  number  of  evan- 
gelical laborers,  on  account  of  the  ill-advised  sup- 
pression of  the  religious  orders,  and  by  the  violent 
expropriation  of  several  colleges,  possessed  by 
the  Sacred  Congregation  in  Rome,  and  destined 
for  the  education  and  formation  of  apostolical  mis- 
sionaries. By  this  expropriation,  together  with  the 
obligation  of  military  service  imposed  on  clerics 
and  priests,  the  Italian  missions  are  almost  reduced 
to  nothing,  and  the  Propaganda  is  obliged  to 
substitute  for  them  missionaries  of  other  nations. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vexations  and  bitternesses 
that  are  felt  by  every  Catholic  heart  in  Italy,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  the  consolation  that  in  foreign 
countries  there  are  pious  associations,  which  with 
true  zeal  and  ceaseless  labor  emulate  one  an- 
other in  helping  forward  the  sublime  work  of  the 
conversion  of  nations  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
Amongst  these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  France, 
makes  for  this  purpose  efforts  that  are  really  won- 
derful, collecting  not  only  the  generous  offering 
of  the  rich,  but  also  the  farthing  of  the  poor  child 


of  the  people.  But  whilst  this  Society  rejoices  at 
the  marvellous  growth  of  the  missionary  move- 
ment, and  the  constant  erection  of  new  churches 
by  the  Propaganda,  it  feels  grief  at  not  being  able 
to  furnish  sufficient  means  for  their  maintenance 
and  development. 

The  agencies  founded  by  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  already 
begun  to  receive  legacies  and  donations,  which, 
however,  do  not  suffice  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
daily  needs  in  which  the  same  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion is  forced  to  employ  the  new  capital  which 
it  freely  administers  out  of  Italy. 

These  are  the  occasions  that  move  me  to  ad- 
dress your  Excellency,  engaging  your  zeal  to  make 
known  to  Christians  the  difficult  position  of  this 
institute,  and  to  exhort  them  earnestly  to  open 
their  hands  generously  and  with  zeal  to  the  col- 
lections taken  up  for  the  pious  work  of  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Faith  named,  the  Holy  Infancy, 
the  Schools  of  the  East,  and  other  associations  in- 
stituted for  a  similar  purpose ;  and  also,  as  regards 
those  that  are  blessed  with  greater  riches,  that  they 
should  devote  a  portion  of  their  rich  patrimony  to 
the  noblest  and  holiest  of  all  causes,  that  of  the 
Faith  and  of  civilization. 

In  presence  of  the  movement  going  on  to-day, 
it  may  be  said  in  the  strictest  truth  that,  lifting  up 
our  eyes  we  behold  new  and  vast  countries  white 
— ready  for  an  abundant  harvest;  and  the  work- 
men are  insufficient,  the  means  to  support  them 
scarce.  Only  the  piety  of  the  faithful  and  love 
for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  civilization  can  aid 
in  the  sublime  ministry  of  the  Apostleship,  and 
make  it  triumph  on  earth. 

From  the  Propaganda,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  1885. 

G.  CARDINAL  SIMEONI,  PREFECT. 

•fr  D  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TYRE,  Secietary. 


[Communicated.] 

Lady  G-eorgiana  Fuller-ton  Laid  to  Best. 


NONE  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present 
at  the  funeral  of  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton 
are  ever  likely  to  forget  it.  Her  body  was  brought 
from  Bournemouth  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Roehampton,  on  Thursday,  zzd  of  Jan- 
uary, and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  beautiful 
Convent  chapel.  A  loving  watch  was  kept  beside 
it  by  nuns  until  10  a.  m.  the  next  day,  when  the 
chapel  began  to  fill  with  mourners.  By  1 1  it  was 
crowded,  and  the  Mass  commenced,  the  celebrant 
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being  a  Jesuit.  The  music  was  beautifully  ren- 
dered by  the  Jesuit  novices,  who  filled  the  organ 
gallery. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mass,  Father  Gallwey,  S.  J., 
preached.  He  spoke  of  the  large  family  of  Lady 
Georgiana  gathered  round  her  to  mourn  that  day, 
— that  family,  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  who 
clung  to  her  as  a  mother,  friend,  and  helper.  His 
text  was,  "Return,  return,  that  we  may  behold 
thee!"  (Canticles.)  He  gave  us  a  faint  sketch  of 
what  her  life  was,  adding  that  volumes  might  be 
written  of  her  virtues,  her  good  deeds,  the  marvel- 
lous secrets  of  her  life.  He  told  how  by  her  means 
'the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  had  been  brought 
into  England ;  by  her  means  a  new  institute  had 
risen  up  amongst  us,  of  women  devoted  to  the 
poor,  who  were  called  "The  Poor  Servants  of  the 
Mother  of  God";  of  the  many  other  orders  with 
which  she  was  intimately  acquainted;  and  he  spoke 
of  that  "passion  of  giving  pleasure  to  others" 
which  possessed  her.  The  spirit  of  poverty,  the 
docile  obedience,  the  strict  mortification  which 
were  seen  in  her,  and  the  tears  of  those  who  heard 
him,  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  words. 

Only  a  few  wreaths  and  crosses  of  white  flowers 
lay  on  the  coffin;  and,  seeing  the  crowds  of  friends, 
any  one  would  have  expected  to  behold  it  hidden 
under  a  mass  of  fragrance.  The  Father  explained 
this  to  us.  "Ask  my  friends,"  said  Lady  Georgi- 
ana on  her  death-bed,  "not  to  spend  money  on 
flowers  for  my  coffin,  but  to  give  it  to  the  poor 
instead.  Let  me  be  buried  like  a  poor  woman." 
And,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  her  wishes  were  re- 
spected. None  of  the  pomp  of  great  funerals  was 
around  her.  Only  those  who  loved  her  bore  her 
to  her  grave;  and,  having  loved  poverty  so  much 
as  to  have  been  permitted  even  in  her  high  posi- 
tion in  life  to  bind  herself  by  vow  to  its  practice, 
it  was  meet  and  fitting  indeed  that  she  should  be 
laid  beside  those  who  had  forsaken  all  things  for 
Christ's  sake. 

The  sermon  over,  and  the  absolutions  given,  the 
procession  set  forth  for  the  nuns'  cemetery.  First, 
the  long  train  of  nuns :  Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  Sisters  of  Charity,  religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart, — all  bearing  lighted  wax  candles.  Then 
representatives  of  religious  orders  of  men :  the 
black  cloaked  Dominican  and  the  white-hooded 
Carmelite  side  by  side  ;  the  sons  of  St.  Alphonsus, 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross ;  distin- 
guished members  of  the  secular  clergy  ;  the  Fathers 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Order  she  loved  and 
venerated  above  all  others.  Then  came  the  coffin  ; 
the  pall  was  borne  by  four  of  the  Children  of 


Mary,  attired  in  black  and  wearing  their  blue  rib- 
bons and  medals.  Then  came  the  mourners:  the 
Earl  and  Countess  Granville,  F.  Leveson  Gower, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  other  members  of  her  family 
(her  aged  husband  being  by  her  express  desire  ab- 
sent). Then  a  large  body  of  the  Children  of  Mary, 
all  in  black  with  blue  ribbons.  (Lady  Georgiana 
was  a  devoted  member  of  this  Sodality,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.)  And  lastly  came  the  band  of  her  devoted 
servants ;  for  she,  a  kind  and  loving  mistress,  was 
rewarded  by  faithful  and  vigilant  service.  All  her 
household  loved  her.  Nearly  all  her  domestics 
had  been  many  years  in  her  service;  some  had 
passed  a  lifetime  with  her. 

When  we  issued  from  the  cloister  we  found 
that  a  white  frosty  mist  pervaded  everything;  but 
when,  after  the  quarter  of  a  mile's  journey  through 
the  grounds  was  over,  we  all  stood  round  her 
grave,  the  sun  came  out  with  an  extraordinary 
effect.  The  earth  was  indeed  a  land  of  mists  and 
shadows ;  the  bare  trees,  with  white  mists  clinging 
to  them,  looked  ghostly  and  weird ;  and  then  above 
in  the  heavens  was  the  sun,  a  round  golden  orb 
shining  down  on  us, — fit  token  of  the  love  that  en- 
lightens, warms,  and  strengthens  us  as  we  pass 
through  this  vale  of  tears:  bidding  us  remember 
that  we  were  laying  only  her  poor  earthly  taber- 
nacle in  the  grave ;  that  she  had  passed  into  eternal 
light ;  that  she  was  waiting  for  us  on  the  eternal 
shore. 

And  so,  with  many  a  chant  and  prayer,  we  laid 
her  to  her  rest,  and  slowly  turned  away,  knowing 
that  never  should  we  look  upon  her  like  again ; 
and  with  one  prayer  in  our  hearts — that  we  might 
so  fashion  our  lives  on  the  pattern  she  has  left  us 
that  we  may  meet  her  again  in  everlasting  bliss. 

A  FRIEND. 


Two  Kinds  of  Progress. 


Christian  Reid. 

god  which  the  nineteenth  century  wor- 
ships  is  material  progress ;  and  from  a  worship 
so  debasing,  none  other  than  debasing  results  can 
be  expected.  Progress  is  a  word  of  very  attractive 
sound ;  and  it  is  the  great  shibboleth  of  the  age : 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  progress — one  upward,  the  other  down- 
ward. And  no  progress  can  be  truly  regarded  as 
upward  which,  while  increasing  material  wealth 
and  comfort,  ignores  the  law  of  God  as  the  foun- 
dation of  public  order. 
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Catholic  Notes. 


The  history,  mystery,  and  practice  of  the  holy 
season  upon  which  we  enter  this  week  have  been 
so  frequently  explained  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA" 
that  we  omit  the  customary  Lenten  article  to  make 
room  for  something  else,  which,  though  intended 
for  faltering  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Catholic 
truth,  conveys  a  lesson  every  reader  will  know  how 
to  apply  to  himself.  "  Delay  not  to  be  converted 
to  the  Lord,  and  defer  it  not  from  day  to  day." 

Every  well-instructed  Catholic  knows  that  Lent 
is  a  preparation  for  the  great  festival  of  Easter, 
which,  if  worthily  celebrated,  will  be  a  pledge  of 
a  better  life  beyond  the  grave ;  that  Lent  is  a  sea- 
son especially  consecrated  to  penance,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  fasting,  watching,  and  other  morti- 
fications of  the  body ;  spiritual  and  corporal  works 
of  mercy ;  prayer  and  manifestations  of  contrition 
for  offences  against  God.  A  holy  Pope  has  said : 
"The  observance  of  Lent  is  the  bond  of  union 
between  us  as  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  it  we 
are  distinguished  from  the  enemies  of  the  Cross ; 
by  it  we  stay  the  storm  of  divine  wrath;  by  it  we 
are  protected  by  Heaven,  and  strengthened  against 
the  attacks  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  Any  relaxa- 
tion in  this  observance  would  be  to  the  detriment 
of  God's  glory,  the  dishonor  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  peril  of  Christian  souls;  and 
without  doubt  such  negligence  is  the  source  of 
individual  misfortunes  and  public  calamities." 
Memorable  words,  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  ex- 
hortation for  the  most  lukewarm  Catholic. 


The  forcible  circular  which  Cardinal  Simeoni 
lately  issued  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Universal  Church, 
on  behalf  of  the  Propaganda,  shows  that  the  unan- 
imous protest  of  the  Catholic  world  against  the 
liquidation  by  the  Italian  authorities  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Congregation  has  not  prevented  the 
actual  execution  of  the  iniquitous  measure.  The 
letter  will  be  found  on  another  page,  and  deserves 
an  attentive  perusal.  It  exposes  a  great  evil,  and 
suggests  how  it  may  be  lessened. 


Abstinence,  besides  being  "good  for  the  soul," 
is  an  excellent  preservative  of  sound  health.  It  is 
recorded  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Carthu- 
sians sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  convince  the 
Holy  Father  of  the  little  need  they  had  of  any  re- 
laxation in  their  austere  rule,  they  took  care  to 
choose  no  monk  under  eighty  years  of  age  for  the 
long  and,  in  those  days,  fatiguing  journey. 


A  cable  dispatch,  last  week,  announced  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  McCabe.  He 
had  been  ill  only  twenty-four  hours.  R.  I.  P. 


The  Journal  de  Rome  has  been  seized  by  the 
Italian  Government,  in  consequence  of  its  publi- 
cation of  the  Address  of  the  Holy  Father  to  the 
Italian  Catholic  Youth.  The  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  Journal  was  caused  also  on 
account  of  an  article  in  favor  of  the  "Temporal 
Power  League," — an  organization  established  by 
the  directors  of  the  Journal  de  Rome,  and  which 
has  already  found  a  foothold  in  several  countries. 


Religion,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  not  merely 
the  bond  which  unites  men  to  God  :  it  is  also,  as 
all  history  will  attest,  the  closest  and  most  potent 
bond  of  union  between  man  and  his  fellow-man. 
One  of  the  most  deplorable,  consequences  of  the 
revolutionary  theory  is  the  creation  of  an  antago- 
nism between  the  employer  and  employees,  equally 
ruinous  to  both.  At  the  present  time,  those  social- 
istic revolutionaries,  though  they  prate  so  loudly 
of  "associations"  and  "unions,"  are  absolutely 
opposed  to  every  project  of  law,  to  every  meas- 
ure that  may  tend  to  unite  the  employer  with  the 
employee.  The  Christian  idea  of  an  industrial 
corporation  appears  to  them  as  the  very  antithesis 
of  their  work  of  disintegration  and  destruction. 
And  yet  who  does  not  see  that  in  the  breach  be- 
tween these  two  opposing  forces,  without  anything 
being  done  to  unite  them  in  a  relationship  of 
mutual  dependence  and  devotedness,  they  are  pre- 
paring for  the  future  a  storm  of  collisions  which  will 
result  most  fatally?  Hence  it  is  that  modern  in- 
dustry needs  the  aid  of  religion,  if  it  would  guard 
against  ruin.  And  this  aid  becomes  all  the  more 
necessary,  because  a  new  condition  of  things  has 
brought  it  face  to  face  with  difficulties  insurmount- 
able save  by  a  devotion  which  faith  alone  can  give. 


On  New- Year's  Day,  the  Schismatic  Archbishop 
of  Syros,  being  ill,  sent  two  of  his  priests  to  convey 
his  New- Year's  greetings  to  the  Catholic  Bishop, 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Theophilos.  Next  day,  feeling  better, 
he  went  in  person,  accompanied  by  several  of  his 
clergy,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  His  reception  on  the 
part  of  Bishop  Theophilos  was  most  kindly,  and  the 
conversation  in  which  the  two  prelates  engaged 
clearly  evinced  their  desire  for  the  complete  res- 
toration of  friendly  relations.  The  following  day 
Bishop  Theophilos,  with  several  priests,  returned 
the  Archbishop's  visit,  and  was  received  most  cor- 
dially. These  reciprocal  visits,  and  the  subsequent 
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friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  dignitaries, 
have  made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  all,  and 
show  how  general  and  ardent  is  the  desire  for  a  re- 
union of  the  two  Churches,  which  will  be  the  great- 
est event  of  the  age. 

The  golden  jubilee  of  the  Holy  Father's  ele- 
vation to  the  priesthood  occurs  this  y'ear.  The 
occasion  is  to  be  fittingly  observed  in  Italy.  A 
committee  to  organize  the  celebration  has  already 
been  formed. 

King  Humbert  has  presented  a  splendid  silver 
monstrance  to  the  Florentine  Archcon fraternity  of 
the  Misericordia.  

A  few  days  before  his  death,  the  late  lamented 
Monsignor  Benoit,  of  Fort  Wayne,  told  Bishop 
Dwenger  of  a  beautiful  and   edifying  incident, 
illustrating  the  powerful  intertession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  that  occurred  during  his  early  missionary 
labors   in  the  then  wild  West.     Being  sent  by 
Bishop  Brute  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  to 
attend  to  the  few  scattered  Catholics  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  what  is  now  the  great  city  of  Chicago, 
Father  Benoit  started  on  horseback.    A  large  part 
•of  the  journey  lay  through  trackless  forests  and 
prairies,  and  the  missionary  lost  his  way.     It  was 
late  in  the  evening,  and  Father  Benoit,  tired  and 
wayworn,  came  to  a  lonely  dwelling  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   He  begged  a  lodging  for  the  night,  stating 
that  it  was  then  impossible  for  him  to  go  farther. 
The  owner  said :   "Stranger,  it  is  hardly  possible ; 
I  have  but  a  poor  hut :    I  have  no  bed  to  offer." 
"  Only  let  me  have  shelter  for  my  horse,"  the  Fa- 
ther replied;   "I  will  lie  down  on  the  floor  or  in 
the  hayloft — any  place  at  all."  .  "Stranger,"  was 
the  answer,  "  if  you  are  so  easily  satisfied,  you  are 
welcome.    Put  up  your  horse ;  but  I  can  not  well 
entertain  you,  for  my  wife  is  on  her  death-bed." 
Entering  the  house,  Father  Benoit  was  astonished 
to  see  some  few  Catholic  pictures.    He  addressed 
the  sick  woman  with  words  of  sympathy,  remark- 
ing, "It  appears  to  me  you  area  Catholic?"     "I 
am,"  said  the  poor  woman.     "Now,  would  you 
not  wish  before  you  die  to  see  a  priest  ?  "    "  Oh ! 
that  has  been  my  prayer  for  seventeen  years.     I 
have  asked  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
that  I  might  see  a  priest  before  I  die.     It  is  many 
and  many  a  year  since  I  have  seen  one.     I  have 
had  no  opportunity  for  receiving  the  Sacraments." 
Father  Benoit  then  said:   "Your  prayer  has  been 
heard,  for  I  am  a  Catholic  priest.    I  am  lost  in  the 
woods,  and  it  is  God  who  has  brought  me  here." 
The  children  were  found  to  be  perfectly  instructed 
in  their  Catechism.    The  missionary  remained  up 


nearly  the  whole  night  and  the  next  day,  to  pre- 
pare the  mother  and  children,  and  the  second 
day  he  gave  the  last  Sacraments  to  the  mother,  and 
First  Communion  to  the  children.  Whilst  Father 
Benoit  was  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  preparatory  to 
leaving,  the  poor  woman  calmly  passed  away. 

Dr  Windthorst,  the  great  champion  of  Catholic 
rights  in  Germany,  has  just  celebrated  his  seventy- 
third  birthday.  The  occasion  was  one  of  much 
rejoicing,  and  the  members  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  the  Reichstag  and  Landstag  assembled  to  con- 
gratulate their  able  and  intrepid  leader. 

The  Monitor,  of  San  Francisco,  announces  the 
resignation  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  Alemany, 
who  will  be  succeeded  by  his  coadjutor,  Archbishop 
Riordan. 

We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Denis 
Sadlier,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  D.  &  J.  Sadlier 
&  Co.,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in  New 
York  on  the  4th  inst.,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr. 
Sadlier  was  the  oldest  Catholic  publisher  in  the 
United  States,  and  labored  zealously  for  the  spread 
of  our  literature.  He  was  widely  known  and  every- 
where respected.  J?.  I.  P. 

Our  esteemed  Buffalo  contemporary  says : 
"  Mayor  Scoville  knows  a  good  paper  when  he 
sees  one.  Recently  we  received  from  his  Honor 
orders  to  '  send  the  Catholic  Union  and  Times  to 
five  charitable  institutions  not  already  receiving 
the  paper,  and  bill  to  me.'  We  have  accordingly 
placed  the  male  and  female  wards  of  the  follow- 
ing institutions  on  our  list :  Hospitals — Sisters  of 
Charity,  General,  Homoeopathic,  and  St.  Francis, 
and  Erie  County  Almshouse  four,  including  one 
each  for  the  men's  and  women's  wards  in  the  in- 
sane department." 

Mayor  Scoville's  charity  is  as  commendable  as 
his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  paper.  His  ex- 
ample is  worthy  of  imitation. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  following  named  priests,  lately  deceased 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States:  the  Rev. 
Father  Boudreaux,  a  venerable  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
held  the  responsible  position  of  Master  of  Novices; 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  E.  Scheld,  assistant  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Reading,  Pa. ;  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Nealis,  a  learned  and  pious  priest,  rector  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  and  the  Rev. 
Father  Reullan,  S.  J.,  of  the  Spokane  Falls  Rocky 
Mountain  Mission.  May  they  rest  in  peace! 
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A  Memory  of  Egypt. 


BY    ELIZA    ALLEN    STARR. 


I  HE  little  Euphrasia  has  such  a 
far-away  look,  as  if  she  were 
thinking  of  things  miles  and 
miles  away." 

"  Not  miles  and  miles  away  only, 
but  of  things  as  far  away  as  heaven 
is  from  earth.  It  is  no  reverie  like 
that  of  other  children,  whose  thoughts 
go  'wool- gathering'  along  the  beautiful  Nile 
with  the  flocks  grazing  on  its  banks ;  but  her 
thoughts  dwell  in  heaven.  Speak  to  her  now; 
she  will  turn  with  one  of  her  bright  smiles; 
and  if  you  ask  her  to  do  the  smallest  service, 
she  will  act  as  if  you  had  done  her  a  great 
favor.  Children  in  a  reverie  are  always  a  little 
cross  when  disturbed,  still  more  if  asked  to 
do  even  a  kindness.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  whether  the  thoughts  are 
skimming  over  the  earth  or  soaring  heaven- 
ward. Try  the  child ;  you  will  find  me  right." 

The  lady  called  out,  gently,  "Euphrasia!" 
The  little  girl  did  not  start  as  if  frightened, 
nor  was  she  annoyed ;  but  turned  her  sweet 
face  with  a  smile  of  love  towards  the  friend 
whose  voice  she  heard. 

"Of  what  were  you  thinking,  child?  Of 
something  very,  very  far  off?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  nuns  at  the  monas- 
tery ;  how  they  sleep  on  sackcloth,  dress  in 
such  coarse  robes,  eat  such  plain  food,  and 
so  little  of  that ;  how  they  work  all  the  day, 
and  pray  as  they  work." 

"And  you  were  feeling  very  sorry  for  them, 
I  am  sure?" 

"Sorry  for  them  ?  Oh  no !  I  was  thinking 
how  happy  they  are;  how  much  happier  than 
any  one  else  I  see;  and  I  was  wishing  I  could 
be  like  them — as  happy  and  as  good." 

"  But  without  the  sackcloth,  the  plain  food, 
and  the  hard  work." 

"The  sackcloth,  the  plain  food,  and  the 
hard  work  are  a  part  of  the  happiness,"  an- 


swered our  little  Euphrasia;  and  as  she  spoke 
the  smile  grew  so  joyous  that  the  lady  kissed 
the  pretty,  round  cheek,  as  fresh  as  one  of 
those  luscious  pomegranates  bursting  its 
rough  shell,  saying  :  "  I  believe  you  are  long- 
ing to  have  a  robe  of  sackcloth,  ply  your  dis- 
taff, and  eat  pulse  with  the  nuns  after  sunset ! " 

The  little  Euphrasia  returned  the  kiss  of 
her  dear  mother's  dear  friend,  and  whispered 
in  her  ear :  "  That  is  what  I  am  longing  for ; 
it  is  part  of  the  happiness,  you  know." 

"Why  a  part  of  the  happiness  ?  Can  you 
not  be  comfortable  and  happy  at  the  same 
time?" 

A  puzzled  look  went  over  the  little  girl's 
face.  Seeing  it,  her  friend  went  on  to  say : 
"Some  people,  incfeed  almost  everybody,  call 
comfort  happiness ;  or,  at  least,  they  can  not 
be  happy  unless  they  are  comfortable." 

"  Yet  the  nuns  are  so  very  uncomfortable 
and  so  very  happy  ! "  said  the  little  girl.  "  I 
must  ask  them  why  others  are  not  happy  un- 
less they  are  comfortable." 

"  Or,"  suggested  the  friend,  "  ask  the  nuns 
how  they  can  be  happy  when  they  have  no 
comforts." 

That  very  evening  she  asked  her  mother 
to  walk  with  her  to  the  monastery  the  next 
morning,  which  her  mother  was  only  too 
glad  to  do.  And  now  we  must  tell  the  story 
of  this  little  girl,  living  with  her  mother  on 
one  of  the  large  farms  owned  by  the  Roman 
nobles  of  that  day  in  the  fertile  land  of  Egypt, 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  the  papyrus 
grew  on  the  low  shores,  and  the  lotus  floated 
on  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  river.  But  it 
was  not  the  river  Nile,  nor  the  dreamy 
beauty  of  the  horizon  of  Egypt,  nor  the  sky 
so  serene,  so  cloudless  for  months  together, 
which  made  the  charm  of  this  country  home 
to  the  mother,  for  whom  the  little  girl  had 
been  named  Euphrasia.  Nor  was  it  because 
she  was  too  melancholy  to  live  in  cities  ;  for, 
although  her  beloved  husband  Antigonus, 
the  father  of  the  little  Euphrasia,  had  died 
when  she  was  scarcely  a  year  old,  the  love 
between  the  husband  and  wife  had  been  so 
perfect,  so  unselfish,  that  she  had  never 
mourned  him  as  necessary  to  her  happiness, 
but  had  rather  rejoiced  with  him  that  he  had 
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been  called  to  his  reward  thus  early;  endur- 
ing the  loneliness  of  her  widowhood  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  him  again.  Antigonus  him- 
self was  near  of  kin  to  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  Younger,  and  not  only  lived  at  his 
court,  but  was  honored  by  many  noble  em- 
ployments in  the  state.  His  wife  Euphrasia 
belonged  to  the  same  high  rank,  and  both 
were  as  virtuous  as  they  were  noble. 

When  Antigonus  died,  and  Euphrasia  must 
leave  the  court,  she  did  not  sigh  for  its  honors 
any  more  than  for  its  pleasures ;  nor  did  she 
desire  them  for  her  child.  Without  delay,  and 
too  quietly  to  attract  attention,  she  withdrew 
from  her  palace  and  went  to  Egypt,  where 
she  had  large  estates,  and  selected  one  near 
a  monastery  where  lived  one  hundred  and 
thirty  nuns.  Here  she  found  the  companion- 
ship which  she  most  desired.  The  self-denial 
of  these  holy  women,  their  cheerfulness,  set 
a  constant  model  of  all  Christian  virtues  be- 
fore her  eyes.  She  aspired  to  imitating  their 
spirit  of  indifference  to  bodily  comforts,  and 
their  desire  for  spiritual  graces ;  their  con- 
tempt of  all  which  passes  away  with  time,  their 
eagerness  to  possess  what  does  not  change 
even  with  death.  As  to  her  little  daughter, 
she  depended  upon  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
love  inspired  by  the  holy  religious  to  wean 
her  young  heart  from  the  world.  Often  and 
often,  as  a  return  for  the  consolations  and 
graces  received  by  her  from  the  exercises  of 
charity  and  piety  to  which  their  example 
animated  her,  She  had  entreated  them  to  ac- 
cept of  an  annual  revenue,  with  an  obligation 
to  pray  always  for  the  soul  of  her  husband. 
But  these  nuns,  who  had  no  hospitals,  no 
schools, — who  made  the  service  of  God  their 
only  service,  and  who  thus  needed  no  money, 
answered  her  through  their  abbess:  "We 
have  renounced  all  the  conveniences  of  the 
world  in  order  to  win  heaven.  We  are  poor, 
and  such  we  desire  to  remain."  The  only 
gift  she  could  persuade  them  to  accept  was 
the  small  sum  required  to  feed  the  sanctuary 
lamp  with  oil,  and  for  the  incense  burned  at 
the  altar. 

The  hour  set  for  their  visit  to  the  convent 
was  that  of  the  daily  Mass.  The  early  dawn 
in  any  country  is  beautiful,  but  in  Egypt  there 


is  something  specially  peaceful  in  the  dawn 
of  day.  There  are  no  mountain  summits  to 
stand  between  the  world  and  the  sun,  but 
the  light  comes  tranquilly,  spreading  a  calm 
and  almost  solemn  brightness  over  the  whole 
scene  even  before  the  sun  rises.  It  was  at 
this  most  peaceful  and  meditative  hour  that 
the  mother  and  daughter  walked,  hand  in 
hand,  through  the  date  groves  and  past  an 
ancient  palm  on  their  way  to  the  convent. 
The  summons  at  the  gate  was  invisibly  an- 
swered by  the  swing  on  its  hinges,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  familiar  court  was  broken  only 
by  the  spray  of  the  fountain  and  the  birds 
singing  their  morning  carols  among  the  pome- 
granate trees.  Without  hesitation  they  took 
the  way  leading  to  the  chapel.  The  court  or 
cloister  was  gay  with  flowers  and  variegated 
leaf  plants ;  but,  these  charms  of  nature  left 
behind  them,  there  was  nothing  to  win  the 
eye,  unless  some  frescos  on  the  walls  drawn 
and  painted  without  skill,  and  only  intended 
to  fix  the  minds  of  the  religious  on  heavenly 
themes.  In  the  chapel  everything  was  so  poor, 
but,  oh,  how  spotless !  and  a  beauty  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  richness  or  taste  of  ma- 
terial gave  a  mysterious  charm  to  the  place. 
On  the  altar  stood  a  few  flowers  from  the 
cloister  garden,  but  all  the  material  was  of  the 
humblest  and  plainest,  and  the  crucifix  over 
the  altar  alone  drew  the  eyes  of  the  absorbed 
religious. 

There  were  no  conveniences  or  comforts 
in  the  chapel ;  no  benches,  much  less  kneel- 
ing stools.  The  nuns  knelt  on  the  floor  as  if 
they  had  knelt  all  their  lives,  and  intended  to 
do  so  for  the  remainder.  At  the  Commun- 
ion, every  nun  took  her  place  to  receive  the 
Bread  of  the  Strong,  the  mother  Euphrasia 
and  her  little  daughter  following  in  their  turn 
(for  the  child  Euphrasia  had  been  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Communion  from  an 
early  age);  and  as  they  glided  again  to  their 
places,  a  silence,  like  that  of  noontide  in  vast 
forests,  settled  down  on  the  chapel  and  the 
kneeling  nuns  and  their  privileged  guests, — a 
silence  full  of  joy,  full  of  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Lord  and  Lover  of  souls.  What 
a  long,  peaceful  thanksgiving  was  this!  No 
hurry  at  the  thought  of  waiting  duties ;  no 
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-distraction  from  the  fear  of  inconveniencing 
somebody's  breakfast  by  a  late  coming.  Even 
when  the  nuns  separated,  it  was  not  for  the 
morning  meal ;  for  only  the  weakly  ones 
could  be  induced  to  do  more  than  touch  their 
lips  to  the  water  cup;  and  even  the  invalids 
took  merely  the  fresh  water  from  the  foun- 
tain and  one  or  two  dates.  The  guests,  how- 
ever, were  compelled  to  sit  down  to  the  plain 
table  with  its  linen  cover;  and  the  simple  wine 
of  the  country,  some  unleavened  cakes  and 
fresh  fruit,  made  what  seemed  a  feast  com- 
pared with  what  was  ever  taken  by  the  nuns 
themselves. 

The  repast  over,  they  were  joined  by  the 
Mother  of  the  house,  and  Euphrasia  knew  this 
was  the  time  to  ask  her  questions.  She  had 
thought  of  so  many  nice  phrases  in  which  to 
word  them ;  but  now  all  the  nice  phrases  took 
flight,  and  she  could  only  take  the  hand  of 
the  dear  old  religious  and  nestle  to  her  side 
with  a  questioning  look  in  her  eyes.  How 
quickly  the  face  was  read,  how  quickly  some 
wish  understood!  "What  would  my  dear 
child  like  to  ask  her  mother?"  said  the  aged 
nun,  with  a  smile,  as  she  touched  with  her 
hand  the  upturned  cheek. 

"  How  can  you  be  happy  when  you  have 
no  comforts  ?  or  why  can  not  other  people 
be  happy  without  them?  " 

Not  a  mere  smile,  but  a  merry  laugh  came 
to  the  lips  of  the  nun  as  she  heard  the  ques- 
tion, saw  the  eager  look  in  the  eyes  of  the 
child.  "I  can  answer  your  first  question — 
how  we  can  be  happy  without  comforts, — but 
I  can  not  tell  you  why  other  people  are  not 
so.  You  must  ask  them.  For  ourselves,  when 
we  left  our  comfortable  homes,  it  was  to  live 
like  the  Holy  Family  at  Nazareth  in  this 
one  provided  by  Our  Lord.  It  was  to  live 
with  Him  in  His  own  house ;  it  was  to  have 
no  happiness  aside  from  Him,  no  companions 
who  would  deprive  us  of  His  companionship. 
For  the  comforts  of  life  we  made  no  more 
provision  than  Our  Lord  made  for  Himself, 
His  Mother,  and  His  foster-father.  You  re- 
member the  provision  made  for  them  in  Beth- 
lehem :  a  stable,  and  a  stable  in  December ! 
There  were  no  comforts,  certainly,  in  that 
stable ;  but  who  can  imagine  the  bliss  of  that 


stable  when  Jesus  lay  an  infant  on  the  hay 
and  straw  of  the  manger!  The  bliss  is  ours 
when  we  live  with  Our  Lord  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  Holy  Family." 

The  eyes  of  the  little  Euphrasia  never  turned 
from  the  eyes  of  the  good  nun,  on  whose 
countenance  the  merry  laugh  had  given  place 
to  the  holiest,  sweetest  expression  of  peace, 
of  contentment.  But  when  the  tranquil  voice 
paused,  she  said :  "  Then  the  sackcloth,  the 
plain  food,  and  so  little  of  it,  and  the  work, 
are  a  part  of  the  happiness  ?  " 

Again  the  merry  look  went  over  the  face 
of  the  nun ;  but,  seeing  how  serious  the  little 
girl  was,  she  did  not  laugh,  and  the  merri- 
ment became  a  tear  as  she  took  the  child 
softly  in  her  arms,  saying  :  "  Yes  :  the  sack- 
cloth, the  plain  food,  and  the  work  are  a  part 
of  the  happiness  ;  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  Our  Lord  allows  us  to  live  with  Him 
and  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  His  own  family 
in  His  own  house.  Does  it  seem  much  to 
you  to  give  up  the  comforts  which  you  see  in 
the  world,  to  belong  to  this  family,  this  Holy 
Family  of  Nazareth?" 

"  O  no  ! "  exclaimed  the  child,  then  whis- 
pered :  "  If  you  would  only  take  me  into  this 
family!" 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  "  said  the  nun  to  the  mother 
Euphrasia ;  "your  little  girl  wishes  to  belong 
to  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth,  in  this  poor 
house  in  Egypt,  the  land  in  which  it  took 
refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  Herod  ! " 

•But  the  quick  ear  of  the  mother  had  caught 
the  child's  whisper  as  soon  as  the  nun,  and 
already  she  had  embraced  her  little  daughter 
with  tears  of  joy,  saying :  "  Now  your  dear 
father's  wish  as  well  as  my  own  is  fulfilled. 
I  have  had  but  one  desire  for  this  child,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  the  nun,  "and  this  has 
been  granted.  Gladly  will  I  leave  her  in  your 
hands  and  the  hands  of  your  Sisters." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  the  nun,  touched  to 
the  heart  by  a  scene  so  little  expected;  "and 
I  believe  the  little  Euphrasia  is  sincere.  But 
we  must  not  take  her  too  closely  at  her  word. 
She  will  return  borne  with  you  this  morning, 
will  visit  us  as  usual,  and  whenever  you  are 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  to  entrust 
her  to  us,  we  will  receive  her  as  one  of  the 
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dear  little  children  in  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

With  how  light  a  step,  with  how  light  a 
heart  the  little  Euphrasia,  holding  closely  her 
mother's  hand,  returned  to  her  home — past 
the  ancient  palm  with  the  small  spring  oozing 
from  its  roots,  through  the  grove  of  dates,  to 
their  own  lovely  garden  and  court,  with  its 
fountain !  "  The  home  is  so  lovely ! "  she  said, 
in  her  joyous  way;  but  there  was  another 
home  waiting  for  her  in  the  future,  and  to  this 
the  heart  of  the  mother  and  child  turned  as 
to  an  island  of  peace,  as  to  the  fulfilment  of 
all  dreams.  When  she  came  to  the  door  of 
the  inner  court,  she  was  met  by  her  mother's 
friend,  and,  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
neck,  exclaimed :  "The  sackcloth,  the  plain 
food,  and  so  little  of  it,  and  the  hard  work, 
are  truly  a  part  of  the  happiness!" 

In  a  few  words  the  mother  Euphrasia  re- 
peated what  the  nun  had  said,  and  the  wish 
expressed  by  her  daughter.  The  friend  was 
silent,  but  when  the  little  girl  had  skipped 
away  in  her  light  heartedness,  she  said  to  the 
mother :  "  It  is  not  possible  that  you  will  part 
with  your  only  child,  or  that  you  will  allow 
her,  at  this  age,  to  make  choice  of  such  a  life ! 
Remember  the  child  has  her  place  at  the 
Emperor's  court ;  you  would  not  blight  all 
her  brilliant  prospects  ?" 

"We  will  leave  this  to  God,"  answered  the 
mother.  "  I  could  not  thwart  the  child's  wish 
to  go  to  a  convent  any  more  than  I  could 
thwart  it  if  she  desired  to  return  to  Rome  and 
to  the  court  of  the  Emperor.  If  I  could  not 
deny  her  to  the  Emperor,  how  could  I  deny 
her  to  the  Lord  if  He  claims  her?" 

The  charming  intercourse  between  the 
mother,  the  daughter  and  the  nuns  went  on, 
and  not  a  word  of  allusion  was  made  to  the 
desire  expressed  by  Euphrasia ;  but  after  a 
time  she  said :  "  Do  you  not  think  the  Mother 
Abbess  would  accept  me  now?" 

This  was  sufficient  for  the  widow  of  Antig- 
onus,  and  together  they  again  walked  to  the 
convent,  this  time  to  ask  for  a  place  in  the 
household  and  family  of  Nazareth.  The 
mother  presented  her  child  to  the  abbess,  who 
taking  up  an  image  of  Jesus  gave  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  girl.  The  tender  virgin 
kissed  it  devoutly,  saying :  "  By  vow  I  conse- 


crate myself  to  Christ."  Then  the  mother 
Euphrasia,  leading  her  before  an  image  of 
our  Redeemer,  and  lifting  up  her  hands  to 
heaven,  said :  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  receive  this 
child  under  Thy  special  protection.  Thee 
alone  doth  she  love  and  seek  ;  to  Thee  alone 
doth  she  recommend  herself."  Then,  turning 
to  her  dear  daughter,  she  said  :  "  May  God, 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  mountains, 
strengthen  you  in  His  holy  fear ! "  And,  leav- 
ing her  in  the  hands  of  the  abbess,  she  went 
out  of  the  monastery  weeping. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  devoted  mother 
fell  sick,  and,  being  forewarned  of  her  death, 
gave  her  last  instructions  to  her  daughter: 
"Fear  God,  honor  your  Sisters  and  serve 
them  with  humility.  Never  think  of  what 
you  have  been,  nor  say  to  yourself  that  you 
are  of  royal  descent.  Be  humble  and  poor  on 
earth,  that  you  may  be  rich  in  heaven."  Soon 
after,  this  mother,  so  wise  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  fell  asleep,  assured  that  her  beloved 
child  had  chosen  the  better  part. 

No  sooner  did  the  tidings  of  the  death  of 
the  widow  of  his  kinsman  Antigonus  reach 
Theodosius,  than  he  sent  for  the  daughter, 
offering  her  a  place  in  his  own  palace,  as  he 
had  already  promised  her  in  marriage  to  a 
favorite  young  senator.  But  Euphrasia  wrote 
to  him  with  her  own  hand:  "Invincible  Em- 
peror, having  consecrated  myself  to  Christ  in 
perpetual  chastity,  I  can  not  be  false  to  my 
engagement,  and  marry  a  mortal  man,  who 
will  shortly  be  the  food  of  worms.  For  the 
sake  of  my  parents,  be  pleased  to  distribute 
their  estates  among  the  poor,  the  orphans,  the 
churches.  Set  all  my  slaves  at  liberty,  and  dis- 
charge my  vassals  and  servants,  giving  them 
whatever  is  their  due.  Order  my  father's 
stewards  to  acquit  my  farmers  of  all  they  owe 
since  his  death,  that  I  may  serve  God  without 
hindrance, and  may  stand  before  Him  without 
any  solicitude  for  worldly  affairs.  Pray  for 
me,  you  and  your  Empress,  that  I  may  be 
made  worthy  to  serve  Christ." 

The  messengers  who  had  come  to  escort 
her  to  Rome  and  to  the  court,  returned  with 
this  letter  to  the  Emperor,  who  read  it  with 
many  tears.  The  senators  who  heard  it  burst 
also  into  tears,  saying  to  the  Emperor:  "She 
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is  the  worthy  daughter  of  Antigonus  and 
Euphrasia,  of  your  royal  blood,  and  the  holy 
offspring  of  a  virtuous  stock."  The  Emperor 
punctually  executed  all  she  desired,  a  little 
before  his  death  in  395. 

From  this  time  the  life  of  our  Euphrasia 
was  that  of  the  humblest  nun  in  the  monas- 
tery, a  pattern  to  the  Sisters  in  meekness  and 
charity.  When  temptations  came,  she  hesi- 
tated not  a  moment  to  disclose  them  to  the 
abbess.  Very  often  some  painful  labor  was 
enjoined,  once  the  carrying  of  large  stones 
from  one  place  to  another.  But  no  complaint, 
no  discontent,  found  a  place  in  that  truly  royal 
soul.  Her  food  was  only  herbs  or  pulse,  which 
she  took  after  sunset, — at  first  every  day,  then 
once  in  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes 
once  in  seven  days;  but  even  this  abstinence 
was  exceeded  by  her  humility.  She  attended 
to  the  cells  of  the  other  nuns,  carried  water 
to  the  kitchen,  and  cheerfully  employed  her- 
self in  every  sort  of  drudgery.  Once  when 
accused  of  being  a  hypocrite,  because  she 
fasted  like  the  abbess,  Euphrasia,  instead  of 
resenting  this  grievous  charge,  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  Sister,  begging  her  to  forgive  all  the 
scandal  caused  by  her  many  imperfections, 
and  to  pray  for  her. 

The  Emperor  Theodosius  and  his  favorite 
senators,  and  all  the  people  of  royal  or  noble 
rank,  had  their  pageants  and  grand  ceremo- 
nials, then  died,  and  all  their  glory  ended  with 
life ;  while  the  virtues  of  this  heroic  virgin — 
her  love  of  poverty  for  the  sake  of  Him  who 
was  born  in  a  stable;  of  self-denial,  consider- 
ing how  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to 
lay  His  head,  and  His  very  winding  sheet  a 
gift, — left  behind  her  at  her  death,  in  410,  on 
that  wonderful  land  of  Egypt  and  along  her 
Nile,  a  perfume  more  precious  than  that  of 
her  lotus,  and  a  memory  more  enduring  than 
her  pyramids. 


"The  Virgin  of  the  Napkin." 


When  painting  the  pictures  for  the  Capu- 
chins, Murillo  dwelt  in  their  convent  nearly 
three  years,  it  is  said,  without  once  leaving 
it.  He  painted  for  these  monks  twenty  pic- 
tures with  life-size  figures,  and  several  smaller 


works.  Seventeen  of  these  are  now  in  the 
museum  of  Seville ;  for  the  monks  had  the 
wisdom  to  send  their  pictures  to  Cadiz  for  safe- 
keeping before  the  "  Plunder- master  general 
of  Napoleon,"  as  Soult  has  been  called,  could 
reach  them.  When  the  French  wars  were 
ended,  the  pictures  were  returned  to  Seville. 
I  can  not  speak  of  them  separately,  but  will 
say  that  the  Madonna  called  La  Virgcn  de  la 
Scrvilleta,  or  "The  Virgin  of  the  Napkin,'* 
now  in  the  museum,  has  this  pretty  story  con- 
nected with  it.  The  legend  is  that  the  cook 
of  the  convent  grew  very  fond  of  Murillo  dur- 
ing his  long  service  to  the  artist,  and  wher* 
the  time  came  for  them  to  be  separated,  the 
cook  begged  the  painter  for  a  keepsake.  The 
painter  said  he  had  no  canvas  left ;  the  cook 
quickly  gave  him  a  napkin  and  asked  him  to 
use  that.  With  his  usual  good-nature,  Murillo 
assented,  and  soon  painted  this  picture,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  famous  art-treasures  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  large,  and  represents  the 
Virgin  with  the  Child  Jesus,  who  leans  for- 
ward, almost  out  of  the  picture,  as  if  to  wel- 
come any  one  who  approaches  it.  It  has  a 
brilliant  color,  and  so  affects  one  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  turn  away  from  it. — St.  Nicholas. 


Books. 


A  good  book  is  a  lasting  companion. 
Truths  which  it  has  taken  years  to  glean  are 
therein  at  once  freely  but  carefully  communi- 
cated. We  enjoy  the  communion  with  the 
mind,  though  not  with  the  person,  of  the 
writer.  Thus  the  humblest  man  may  surround 
himself  with  the  wisest  and  best  spirits  of 
past  and  present  ages.  No  one  can  be  solitary 
who  possesses  a  book :  he  owns  a  friend 
that  will  instruct  him  in  the  moments  of  leis- 
ure or  of  necessity.  It  is  only  necessary  to- 
turn  over  the  leaves,  and  the  fountain  at  once 
gives  forth  its  streams.  You  may  seek  costly 
furniture  for  your  homes,  fanciful  ornaments 
for  your  mantel-pieces,  and  rich  carpets  for 
your  floors ;  but,  after  the  absolute  necessa- 
ries of  a  home,  give  me  books  as  at  once  the 
cheapest  and  certainly  the  most  useful  and 
abiding  embellishments. 
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"Go  to  Joseph." 

JHE  expression  "  Go  to  Joseph,"  which 
the  Church  makes  use  of  in  her  de- 
votion to  the  patriarchal  spouse  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  first  Joseph  as  told  in  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis :  "  And  when  there  also  "  (i.  e.,  in  Egypt) 
"they  began  to  be  famished,  the  people  cried 
to  Pharao  for  food.  And  he  said  to  them : 
Go  to  Joseph,  and  do  all  that  he  shall  say  to 
you."  The  late  Pius  IX,  of  happy  memory, 
gave  additional  significance  to  the  expression 
when,  in  1871,  he 'confirmed  a  decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  which  chose 
the  patriarch  as  Protector  of  the  Universal 
Church.  There  was  in  this  decree  both  phil- 
osophical and  theological  fitness ;  for  is  it 
not  "meet  and  just  and  salutary"  for  us  to 
suppose  that  he  who  had  so  faithfully  dis- 
charged his  trust  of  guarding  and  protecting 
the  human  life  of  our  Saviour  would  not, 
now  that  he  occupies  a  not  uninfluential  place 
near  the  Trinity,  be  indifferent  to  the  straits 
and  necessities  of  Christ's  mystical  Body,  the 
Church  ? 

The  Monophysite  Christians  of  Egypt  were 
the  first  to  assign  a  particular  feast  to  the 
patriarch  St.  Joseph  ;  and  it  was  the  2Oth  of 
July.  Under  that  date  we  read  in  an  ancient 
Coptic  almanac :  "  The  rest  of  the  holy  old 
man,  the  just  Joseph,  the  carpenter;  the  hus- 
band of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
who  merited  to  be  called  the  father  of  Christ." 


The  name  of  St.  Joseph  is  found  in  Western 
martyrologies  as  early  as  the  Qth  century, 
when  the  Greeks  began  to  commemorate  him,, 
along  with  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament, 
on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas.  On  the 
Sunday  within  the  Octave  of  Christmas  he 
was  also  commemorated,  with  Mary,  David^ 
and  James  the  Less.  During  the  I4th  and 
1 5th  centuries,  several  religious  orders  of  the 
West  celebrated  the  memory  of  St.  Joseph. 
"Still,"  writes  Thomassin,  "the  feast  was  yet 
unknown"  (i.e.,  universally)  "in  the  time  of 
Gerson,  who  wrote  different  letters  to  cause  it 
to  be  celebrated, — one  to  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
in  1413  ;  another  to  the  cantor  of  the  church 
of  Chartres;  another  to  all  the  churches. 
Gernecius,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes,  testifies  that  that  Cardinal  in- 
stituted in  his  church  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph." 
In  their  day,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  St. 
Teresa  were  zealously  devoted  to  St.  Joseph. 
Gregory  XV,  in  1621,  and  Urban  VIII,  in 
1642,  made  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph  a  holy  day 
of  obligation.  In  1726,  Pope  Benedict  XIII 
caused  the  name  of  St.  Joseph  to  be  inserted, 
after  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Litany 
of  the  Saints  and  in  the  litany  used  in  the 
service  for  the  dying.  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  Pontiff  who  bore  such  a  great  personal 
love  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin  should  also 
love  the  just  and  holy  man  who  was  her 
guardian  and  that  of  the  Divine  Child.  So, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  Pius  IX 
caused  the  Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Jo- 
seph to  be  celebrated  throughout  the  Church 
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on  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter.  The  Church 
has  also  signified  her  approval  of  the  growing 
devotion  to  St.  Joseph.  For  instance,  the 
Creed  is  now  said  in  the  Mass  of  both  his 
feasts, — that  is,  on  the  iQth  of  March,  and  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
third  Sunday  after  Easter ;  and  his  name  oc- 
curs after  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  prayer 
A  cnnctis.  In  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  the 
name  of  Joseph  appears  before  the  names  of 
all  the  other  saints,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  name  of  John  the  Baptist.  These  are 
the  historical  and  liturgical  facts  referring  to 
the  devotion  and  Feast  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  spirit  of  the  Church,  as  shown  in  the 
Office  of  the  breviary  for  the  Feast,  is  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  and  Joseph  the  carpenter,  of  the  house 
royal  of  David,  and  virgin  bridegroom  of  the 
Virgin  Bride  and  Mother.     The  uprightness 
and  invincible  chastity  of  the  former  prefig- 
ured the  supereminent  uprightness  and  chas- 
tity of  the  latter.     The  Vangel  says  Joseph 
was  "a  just  man," — i.e.,  a  perfectly  upright 
man.    Mary  said:  "I  know  not  man,"  which 
was  predicating,  with  her  own,  the  chastity 
of  her  husband.    Joseph  of  old  was  the  prov- 
ident father  of  the  Egyptians,  and  ultimately 
of  his  own  brethren,  against  the  oncoming 
famine.    It  was  not  with  a  desire  to  shirk  an 
unpleasant  responsibility,  but  with  conscious 
deference  to  the  efficient  providence  of  his 
steward,  that  Pharao  said  to  the  clamoring 
hungerers  :  "  Go  to  Joseph."    And  the  angel 
said  to  the  provident  foster-father,  Joseph  of 
the  New  Law:  "Arise,  and  take  the  Child 
and  His  Mother,  and  fly  into  Egypt:  and  be 
there  until  I  shall  tell  thee.    For  it  will  come 
to  pass  that  Herod  will  seek  the  Child  to 
destroy  Him.   Who  arose  and  took  the  Child 
and  His  Mother  by  night,  and  retired  into 
Egypt ;  and  he  was  there  until  the  death  of 
Herod.    That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  the 
Lord  spoke  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  My  Son."     That  he  did 
this,  that  he  protected  his  divine  Ward  into 
early  manhood,  and  thus  became  a  co- helper 
in  the  great  scheme  of  Redemption,  we  know 
well;  and  hence  is  it  that  the  Church,  in  her 
vwisdom,  says  to  us  too,  hungerers  after  the  vi- 


sion ineffable  of  the  Trinity :  "  Go  to  Joseph." 
There  is  jubilation  as  well  as  faith  ex- 
pressed in  the  Invitatory  of  the  Matins  of  the 
Office:  "Come,  let  us  adore  Christ,  the  Son* 
of  God,  who  vouchsafed  to  be  thought  the 
Son  of  Joseph ! "  The  first  Lesson  of  the  first 
Nocturn  is  from  the  39th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  tells  how  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  bought 
by  Putiphar,  and  on  account  of  his  integrity 
he  was  made  the  steward  of  the  house;  "and 
the  Lord  blessed  the  house  of  the  Egyptian 
for  Joseph's  sake."  The  second  and  third 
Lessons  are  from  the  4 1  st  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  narrate  how  Joseph,  having  interpreted 
the  dream  of  Pharao,  which  foreshadowed  the 
famine,  was  made  lord  of  all  Egypt.  The  re- 
sponse after  the  first  Nocturn  is  beautiful : 
"  The  Lord  made  me,  as  it  were,  the  father 
of  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  his  whole  house: 
be  not  afraid.  For  the  Lord  sent  me  before 
you  into  Egypt  for  your  preservation.  Come 
to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  all  the  good  things 
of  Egypt,  and  you  shall  eat  the  marrow  of 
the  land."  The  antiphons  of  the  second  Noc- 
turn tell  the  good  offices  of  St.  Joseph,  as 
narrated  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  Through 
the  mouth  of  her  poetic  Doctor,  St.  Bernard, 
the  Church  explains,  in  the  second  Nocturn, 
the  parallel  between  the  Joseph  of  the  Old 
and  the  Joseph  of  the  New  Testament  (Les- 
son IV) :  "  Who  and  what  manner  of  man  was 
the  blessed  Joseph  gather  from  the  name 
wherewith,  albeit  as  a  deputy,  he  deserved  to 
be  so  honored  that  he  was  called,  and  believed 
to  be,  the  father  of  God  ;  gather  from  the  very 
word,  which  must  be  interpreted,  '  Increase.' 
Remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  great  patri- 
arch of  old  who  was  sold  into  Egypt,  and 
know  that  he  not  only  bore  his  name,  but 
possessed  his  chastity  and  gained  his  inno- 
cence and  grace."  Lesson  V:  "For  that  Jo- 
seph who,  through  brotherly  envy,  was  sold 
and  carried  into  Egypt,  prefigured  the  be- 
trayal of  Christ :  this  Joseph,  flying  from  the 
envy  of  Herod,  carried  Christ  into  Egypt 
The  former,  holding  his  faith  with  his  master, 
would  not  sin  with  his  mistress:  the  latter, 
acknowledging  her  as  a  virgin,  and  continent 
himself,  faithfully  guarded  his  mistress,  the 
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Mother  of  his  Lord.  To  the  one  was  given  a 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  dreams:  to  the 
other  was  it  given  to  be  conscious  of,  and 
participate  in,  the  heavenly  sacraments  (mys- 
teries?)." Lesson  VI:  "That  Joseph  pre- 
served the  corn,  not  for  himself,  but  for  all  the 
people:  this  one  preserved  for  himself  and  the 
whole  world  the  Living  Bread  from  heaven. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Joseph,  to  whom 
the  Mother  of  the  Saviour  was  espoused,  was 
a  good  and  faithful  man.  A  faithful  and  pru- 
dent servant,  I  say,  whom  the  Lord  constituted 
the  comfort  of  His  Mother,  the  support  of  His 
own  flesh, — finally,  the  only  most  trusty  co- 
helper  on  earth  of  His  great  design." 

The  third  Nocturn,  divided  into  Lessons 
VII,  VIII  and  IX,  is  a  hermeneutical  ex- 
planation by  St.  Jerome  of  that  part  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  "When  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  be- 
fore they  came  together  she  was  found  with 
child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.  "Why,"  asks 
the  Saint,  "  is  He  conceived  of  an  espoused 
woman,  and  not  of  a  simple  virgin  ?  First, 
that  through  the  generation  of  Joseph  Mary's 
origin  be  shown  (Mary  and  Joseph  were  of 
the  same  house  of  David);  second,  lest  she 
should  be  stoned  as  an  (apparent)  adulteress ; 
third,  that  in  her  flight  into  Egypt  she  might 
have  a  protector.  The  martyr  Ignatius  also 
added  a  fourth  reason  why  He  should  be  con- 
ceived of  an  espoused  woman :  In  order  that 
His  birth  nvght  be  concealed  from  the  devil, 
regarding  Him  as  generated  of  a  wife  and  not 
of  a  virgin."  How  apposite  the  response  here ! 
"Son,  why  hast  Thou  done  thus  to  us  ?  Behold 
Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  Thee  sorrowing. 
And  He  said  to  them :  How  is  it  that  you 
sought  Me?  Did  you  not  know  that  I  must 
be  about  My  Father's  business  ?  And  they 
understood  not  the  word  that  He  spoke  to 
them.  And  He  went  down  with  them,  and 
came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  to  them." 
To  Joseph,  first,  was  He  subject,  according  to 
the  very  law  of  the  Jews,  which  He  came  not 
to  loosen  but  to  fulfil.  He  was  first  subject 
to  Joseph,  as  to  the  head  of  the  family, — a 
small  family,  indeed,  to  the  unenlightened 
neighbors  in  and  about  Nazareth ;  but  we,  to 
our  joy,  know  how  great  was  that  Family. 


Christ  obeyed  Joseph  as  dutifully  and  implic- 
itly— why  should  He  not? — as  any  boy  in 
Judea  obeyed  his  father.  Here  Gerson  ex- 
claims, "O  wonder  of  elevation!  O  incompa- 
rable miracle !  The  Mother  of  God,  the  Q  ueen 
of  Heaven,  calls  thee  her  lord,  and  the  Incar- 
nate Son  of  God  calls  thee  father,  and  obeys 
thee!" 

It  is  not  known  to  a  certainty  at  what  time 
after  Christ's  becoming  "subject  to  them"  the 
blessed  Joseph  died.  He  was  not,  we  infer, 
at  the  marriage- feast  of  Cana.  Nor  was  he 
present  with  Christ's  "  Mother  and  His  breth- 
ren, who  stood  without,  seeking  to  speak  to 
Him."  while  He  was  rebuking  the  pharisees, 
and  when  He  called  them  a  "  generation  of 
vipers."  It  is,  therefore,  conjectured  tint  the 
patriarch  died  before  Christ  entered  upon  His 
public  life.  And  this  is  consentaneous  with 
his  mission  as  foster-father  of  the  Lord.  With 
Christ's  manhood  ended  the  guardianship  of 
Joseph  and  his  mortal  career;  and  a  beautiful 
inspiration  of  Christian  art  is  that  which  has 
limned  for  us,  in  matchless  outline  and  colors, 
the  "just  man"  on  his  death  bed,  his  foster- 
Son  and  God  receiving  his  last  sigh,  his  virgin 
Spouse  kneeling  by,  wearing  an  expression  of 
sweet  sorrow  not  unmingled  with  joy  and 
gentle  resignation.  The  Church  cherishes  this 
idea,  too,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  hymn 
" Iste  quern  Itzti  colimus  fideles" 

I  will  conclude  with  two  important  quota- 
tions, which  devout  clients  of  St.  Joseph  will 
be  glad  to  embalm  in  their  memory,  not  only 
for  the  month  dedicated  to  the  Saint — espec- 
ially the  day  of  his  Feast, — but  for  life.  The 
first  is"  from  St.  Basil :  "  What  angel  has  mer- 
ited the  grace  to  be  called  the  father  of  the 
Son  of  God  ?  God  has,  by  the  name  of  father, 
conferred  a  greater  honor  on  St  Joseph  than 
on  all  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  Apostles. 
For  they  have  received  only  the  name  of 
servant  of  Christ,  whereas  St.  Joseph  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  father  of  Christ."  And 
St.  Teresa :  "  Oh  that  I  were  a  priest !  I  should 
wander  throughout  the  world  and  entreat 
Christians  to  venerate  still  more  St.  Joseph. 
Whatever  I  have  asked  through  his  interces- 
sion has  been  granted  to  me." 

ARTHUR. 
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The  Poet's  Temptation. 


BV  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MARY,  C.  P. 


LATE  afternoon  in  summer.     Earth  and  sky 
Bathed  in  the  light  that  hour  alone  can  shed. 
In  shady  nook,  with  outlook  on  a  lake, 
Lay  one  of  mood  contemplative.     His  heart 
Sent  up  its  silent  orisons  to  God ; 
Touching  the  Master's  touch,  and,  mind  to  mind, 
Tasting  the  Infinite  Beauty.     Then — his  wont — 
He  murmur 'd  an  Ave  to  that  fairest  fair 
Of  creatures,  who  is  Queen  of  all  the  rest. 
For  all  sweet  hours  of  day  or  night,  all  times 
Of  commune  with  great  Nature,  ever  brought 
His  Lady-love  before  him ;  and  he  knew 
No  joy  so  thrilling  as  the  thought  of  Her — 
Her  loveliness,  Her  glory,  and  the  proofs 
Many  and  tender  She  had  deign'd  to  give 
That  in  Her  bosom  was  a  place  for  him. 
And  here  some  thoughts  that  morning  jotted  down 
Broke  softly  on  the  stillness — flowing  thus : 

When  o'er  mine  eyes  Her  image  lies, 
From  poring  on  Her  pictur'd  face, 
Till  soaring  thought  has  almost  caught 
The  features  of  the  Throne  of  Grace: 
I  strive  to  press  the  vision  in — 

Deep  down  into  my  soul  — and  say: 
"Blind  with  thy  light,  O  beauteous  ray, 
These  wonted  avenues  of  sin !  " 

For  could  I  meet,  O  Lady  sweet ! 

That  peerless  face  I  long  to  see — 
Those  eyes  of  blue,  which  look  me  through, 
And  still  can  watch  me  lovingly; 

The  charm  would  haunt  me  with  its  bliss : 
No  less  than,  should  I  hear  thee  speak, 
That  music  evermore  would  wreak 
Its  own  melodious  nemesis ! 

But  spirits  malign  are  with  us  everywhere: 
And  soon  a  voice  far  other  than  his  Queen's 
Scoff 'd  answer: 

"If  the  poet  sing  at  all, 
Be  it  to  ears  that  hear.     Else,  less  a  waste 
To  keep  his  ditties  pent  within  his  soul. 
And  think  you  to  bewitch  a  cultur'd  age 
With  medieval  myths  long  voted  stale  ? 
Dreamer  of  vain  ideals,  go,  exchange 
Your  pale  Madonna  for  the  Paphian  Queen: 
Or  if — too  frigid  for  the  glowing  theme — 
You  needs  must  hymn  some  Casta  Diva,  choose 


Dian ;  and  paint  her  with  her  virgin  train 

By  moonlight  sleeping,  or  in  morn-flush'd  wave 

White-shining.     See  you  not,  the  world  awakes 

From  Galilean  nightmare,  and  re-tunes 

Her  slacken'd  chords  for  old  triumphant  Pan?" 

"Too  fast,"  quoth  he.    "The  Pagan  comes  again 

In  morals,  if  you  will ;  but  brings  not  back 

The  poesy  sublime,  deific  lore, 

Which  saw  divinity  in  Nature  still, 

Tho'  blind  to  Nature's  God.     'Twas   Pantheist 

then — 

In  garb  religious  dight,  with  priest  and  cult: 
But  now  crude,  cold,  and  creedless  Atheist. 

"Nor  talk  of  medieval  themes  as  stale, 
Even  if  myths  they  be.     No  myth  is  mine. 
Where  else  finds  Tennyson  enchanted  ground 
For  epic  idyl  ? ' ' — 

' '  Ay,  forsooth !  and  he — 
Bard  of  ideal  knights  and  maids  and  wives — 
Baits  cunningly  with  'Vivien'  and  'Etarre,'  ' 
'Isolt'  and  'Guinevere,'  to  catch  the  taste 
That  fails  to  relish  'Enid'  and  'Elaine' !  " 

"Say,  rather,  that  he  sets  in  brighter  light 
True  womanhood  by  contrast.     So  he  makes 
A  foil  of 'Lancelot'  for  the  'Blameless  King/ 
But — say  thy  list — he  holds  this  cultur'd  age 
In  need  of  models  from  an  age  despised : 
The  age  of  chivalry,  if '  rude '  yclept ; 
Of  faith,  if  '  dark '  j  and  so  of  faith's  ideals — 
If  myths,  yet  never  vain. 

Least  vain  is  mine, 

As  thou,  lost  spirit,  knowest  but  too  well. 
What  wouldst  not   give  to   love  the  Queen  of 

Heaven, 

And  serve  among  Her  angel  ministers ! 
If  I,  then,  loving  Her,  would  humbly  make 
My  muse  her  handmaid,  think  not  thirfe  the  skill 
To  bribe  me  from  my  purpose,  couldst  thou  offer 
A  glory  that  should  onward  bear  my  name 
Till  time's  last  waters  meet  eternity. 

"I  sing  not  for  the  many.     Some  there  are 
With  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  love  the  more. 
But  my  ambition's  height  is  so  to  sing 
That  I  may  one  day  meet  my  Lady's  smile, 
And  wear  a  laurel  from  Her  own  dear  hands." 


UNTIL  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  it  was  the 
custom  in  France  to  include  in  the  trousseau 
of  a  bride  a  "  pair  of  beads  "  and  a  copy  of  the 
Hours  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 
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BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

F)  ENEE  did  not  wait  for  Father  Gerard  to 
I\  fulfil  his  intention  of  visiting  her,  but  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  whole  house 
was  quiet  and  no  one  observing  her — for  she 
did  not  care  for  Bertie's  escort  again, — she 
slipped  out  and  took  her  way  to  the  lower 
town.  But  she  was  destined  not  to  be  left  to 
go  alone  and  in  peace.  Before  she  had  pro- 
ceeded far  on  her  way,  she  met  Mr.  Ferris, 
who  stopped  and  lifted  his  hat  with  a  look  of 
mingled  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"Miss  Leigh!"  he  said.  "It  is  an  event  to 
see  you  on  the  street, — and  on  Sunday,  too!" 

"This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  been 
on  the  street  to-day,"  said  Renee,  smiling. 
"  I  had  the  happiness  of  going  to  Mass  this 
morning,  and  now  I  am  going  to  see  Father 
Gerard." 

The  young  man  said,  "Indeed!"  and  his 
face  changed  a  little;  but  he  turned  and 
walked  by  her  side.  "If  you  will  allow  me," 
he  said, "  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
to  your  destination;  for,  if  you  are  going  to 
visit  the  priest,  you  are  probably  going  to  a 
very  rough  part  of  Clarendon." 

"Not  at  all,"  she  said,  lifting  her  head  a 
little  proudly.  "I  was  there  this  morning, 
and  it  struck  me  as  a  poor  but  quiet  part  of 
the  town.  There  is  not  the  least  necessity 
that  I  should  take  you  out  of  your  way." 

"Nevertheless,  will  you  not  permit  me  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  you?"  he  asked, 
more  humbly.  "  I  can  at  least  pilot  you 
safely." 

She  repeated  again  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  him  to  do  so;  but  her  manner  did 
not  forbid  his  attendance,  and  he  walked  on 
by  her  side,  asking  after  a  moment  to  what 
house  she  was  going. 

"To  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Corrigan,"  she  an- 
swered. "  Bertie  says  that  he  is  a  foreman  in 
my  uncle's  factory.  He  very  kindly  came 
last  night  to  let  me  know  that  Mass  would 
be  said  this  morning." 


"  Oh,  yes, — an  Irishman.  I  know  him  by 
name  and  sight,"  said  Mr.  Ferris.  "  He  is  the 
only  Catholic  in  Clarendon  that  I  do  know, 
even  by  sight." 

"  They  all  seem  to  be  very  humble  people," 
said  Renee, quietly;  "but  it  is  better  to  have 
the  poor  without  the  rich  than  the  rich  with- 
out the  poor." 

"  Is  it?"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  slight 
laugh.  He  looked  up  at  the  Episcopal  church, 
which  they  were  passing — its  beautiful  stone 
walls,  stained-glass  windows,  and  general  air 
of  exclusive  and  aesthetic  worship.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  such  an  article  of  belief 
would  not  meet  ready  assent  there.  "  But  you 
must  find  it  very  disagreeable  to  come,  even 
religiously,  in  contact  with  people  without 
refinement?"  he  said. 

"  If  they  are  without  refinement,  so  much 
the  more  do  they  need  the  refining  influence 
of  faith,"  said  Renee.  "  But  if  one  found  such 
contact  disagreeable, — if  one  could  forget  that 
poverty  has  been  hallowed  by  Our  Lord  and 
all  His  saints, — that,  I  think,  would  be  very 
conclusive  proof  that  one  had  not  the  spirit 
of  faith  oneself,  but  rather  the  spirit  of  the 
world." 

She  had  not  intended  to  administer  a  re- 
buke, but  Ferris  colored  as  if  he  had  received 
one.  After  a  moment,  however,  he  said, 
coolly:  "The  inference  would  be  both  just 
and  correct.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  world  that 
most  of  us  have,  and  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  spirit  of  faith.  The  truth  is," — he  sighed, 
— "laith  demands  too  many  sacrifices.  If 
one  wishes — if  one  is  determined  to  advance 
in  the  world,  one  must  be  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  help  for  that,  Miss 
Leigh." 

"There  is  certainly  help  for  it,"  said  Renee, 
"since  your  choice  is  made  by  a  deliberate 
act  of  the  will.  You  could  choose  differently 
if  you  would." 

"I  am  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs 
are  made,"  he  said.  "If  I  followed  my  con- 
victions I  should  be  a  Catholic;  but  it  would 
be  an  act  of  suicide,  so  far  as  my  worldly 
prospects  are  concerned.  Of  course,  you  are 
altogether  differently  placed;  but  I  think 
that  even  you  will  find  that  you  can  not  keep 
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your  faith  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this.  It 
alienates  you  from  all  the  life  and  sympathies 
of  the  people  around  you." 

She  looked  at  him,  half  in  wonder,  half  in 
scorn.  "And  is  that  to  be  compared  with 
alienating  one's  self  from  God?"  she  asked. 

"Ah,"  he  answered,  with  a  little  uneasy 
laugh,  "there  are  different  opinions  about 
that.  And,  after  all,  it  may  be  true  that  the 
mere  form  of  religion  does  not  matter." 

"In  short,  you  are  trying  to  do  what  was 
long  ago  declared  impossible,"  said  Renee: 
"to  reconcile  God  and  Mammon.  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  Mr.  Ferris." 

"You  would  be  sorry  if  you  knew — all," 
he  said.  "Some  day  I  may  tell  you.  But 
pray  do  not  withdraw  your  sympathy  because 
I  have  been  so  frank.  You  do  not  know  but 
that  your  example,  your  influence,  may  over- 
come the  influences  you  despise." 

Renee  was  not  sanguine  on  this  point;  but 
what  woman  is  not  moved  by  such  an  appeal  ? 
And  she  did  not  forget  that  the  only  sym- 
pathy offered  her  with  regard  to  her  religion 
since  she  came  to  Clarendon  had  been  offered 
by  this  man,  who  had  not  himself  the  cour- 
age to  confess  it.  She  looked  up,  therefore, 
with  sincerest  compassion  in  her  clear,  shin- 
ing eyes. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  flattered  if  I  re- 
peat that  I  pity  you,"  she  said;  "yet  what  can 
be  more  pitiable  than  to  see  a  man  making 
such  a  choice — preferring  time  to  eternity, 
the  praise  of  men  to  the  friendship  of  God, 
and  worldly  advantage  to  the  peace  of  a  good 
conscience?  Why  do  you  not  go  away  from 
a  place  where  you  are  exposed  to  such  temp- 
tations?" 

"  Because  I  have  laid  the  foundation  of  my 
fortunes  here ;  and  I  know  of  no  place  where 
the  same  conditions  do  not  exist  in  more  or  less 
degree.  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Miss  Leigh. 
There  are  great  worldly  disadvantages  at- 
tached to  being  a  Catholic  in  this  country." 

"So  much  the  better,"  she  answered.  "It  is 
a  great  thing  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  reproach 
for  God.  'Who  shall  confess  Me  before  men,' 
— that  promise  has  sustained  martyrs." 

Ferris  shook  his  head.  Evidently,  as  he  said, 
the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  was  lacking  in  him. 


He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  by  that  time 
they  had  reached  Mr.  Corrigan's  gate,  where 
Renee  dismissed  him,  and  where,  indeed,  he 
showed  not  the  faintest  disposition  to  enter; 
for  through  the  vines  that  draped  the  low  porch 
he  caught  sight  of  the  cassock  of  a  priest. 

Renee  went  in  alone,  and  Father  Gerard 
closed  and  laid  down  his  breviary  when  he 
saw  her.  He  recognized  her  at  once,  and, 
when  she  came  up  to  him,  greeted  her  by 
name — "for  I  have  heard  of  Miss  Leigh,"  he 
said,  "and  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  I  see  her." 

"  Yes,  I  am  Renee  Leigh,"  she  answered ; 
"and  I  have  come  to  see  you,  Father, because 
I  wish  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  also 
to  talk  with  you  of  several  things." 

"Very  well,"  said  Father  Gerard,  seating 
himself  again  on  the  bench  from  which  he  had 
risen,  and  motioning  her  to  a  seat  by  his  side. 
"  But  I  must  tell  you  first  that  you  have  only 
anticipated  my  intention  of  going  to  see  you" 

"I  hope  you  will  fulfil  it  another  time,"  she 
said.  "But  I  thought  that  I  should  come  to 
pay  my  respects  to  you.  And  perhaps  I  was 
a  little  impatient  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.*' 

"  In  that  case,  let  us  begin  at  once,"  said 
he,  with  a  smile. 

"Well,"  said  she,  wistfully,  "the  first  is, 
when  can  I  hope  to  see  you  again — I  mean, 
when  will  you  return  to  Clarendon  ?  I  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  being  so  long 
without  approaching  the  Sacraments  or  en- 
tering a  church,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  me." 

"  I  fear  that  it  will  be  two  or  three  months 
before  I  can  return  to  Clarendon,"  said  the 
priest.  "  I  can  not  come  often." 

"Two  or  three  months!"  Renee  fairly 
gasped.  "O  Father,  this  is  awful !  Why  can 
you  not  come  oftener  ?  " 

"Because  I  have  not,  unfortunately,  the 
power  of  multiplying  myself,  or  of  being  in 
several  places  at  once,"  was  the  good-hu- 
mored reply.  "  You  are  a  stranger,  and  know 
little  of  how  we  are  situated  here  ;  so  I  will 
give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  my  life  and  labors. 
See  now,  then,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  sta- 
tioned in  a  town  called  X.,  which  is  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Cla- 
rendon. Attached  to  X. — that  is,  under  the 
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charge  of  the  priest  stationed  there  —  are 
more  than  half  a  dozen  mission  stations, 
which  he  is  bound  to  visit  once  in  every  two 
or  three  months.  These  are  almost  all  at 
considerable  distances  in  opposite  directions; 
one,  for  example,  is  as  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion from  X.  as  Clarendon  is  in  this  direction. 
My  parish  is,  therefore,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long  by  a  hundred  or  two 
broad ;  and  I  am  liable  at  any  time  to  be  sum- 
moned to  any  part  of  it  by  a  sick-call.  So 
you  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
visit  the  different  points  very  often." 

"  But,"  said  Renee,  with  mingled  astonish- 
ment and  consternation,  "is  it  possible  that 
you  alone  attend  all  these  missions?" 

"Yes,  I  alone,"  he  answered.  "I  have 
asked  the  Bishop  for  an  assistant — not  only 
because  such  incessant  travel  is  very  trying, 
but  also  because  there  should  be  one  priest 
always  in  X.  to  answer  sick-calls, — but  he 
has  none  to  give  me." 
"  No  priest  ?  " 

"Not  one  to  spare.  What  we  have  are 
scattered  over  a  wide  territory,  and  each  has 
assigned  to  him  about  twice  as  much  work 
as  he  can  accomplish." 

"  But  why  does  not  the  Bishop  obtain  more 
priests  ?  "  asked  Renee. 

Father  Gerard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  The  Bishop  has  tried  to  do  so,"  he  answered ; 
"but  we  are  very  poor  down  here,  and  he 
can  not  secure  any  volunteers  in  the  semina- 
ries. The  candidates  for  ordination  are  loath 
to  come  to  a  country  where  the  Church  is 
purely  on  a  missionary  footing ;  where  Cath- 
olics are  few  and  scattered ;  where  there  are 
no  churches  to  speak  of,  no  Catholic  society, 
no  great  functions  and  ceremonies,  and  where, 
above  all,  poverty  is  the  invariable  rule." 

"But  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Renee,  with 
amazement,  "that  if  they  had  the  true  apos- 
tolic spirit — or  indeed  any  apostolic  spirit  at 
all — they  would  long  to  share  in  such  work 
as  this ;  for  what  are  you  doing  but  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  faith  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  sigh.  "It  is 
necessary  to  pray  that  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest may  send  laborers  into  His  harvest,  for 
we  need  them  sorely.  How  many  places  I 


know  where  a  mission  could  be  established 
with  such  good  results,  but  I  have  neithertime 
nor  strength  to  attempt  it !  Ah,  after  all,  there 
are  no  such  missionaries  as  the  French ;  and 
if  we  want — as  we  do  want — men  who  have 
turned  their  backs  on  the  world,  and  who  de- 
sire only  to  win  souls  to  God ;  who  do  not 
count  hardship,  and  who  laugh  at  poverty — 
or  rather  who  embrace  it  gladly,  as  the  prec- 
ious treasure  which  it  is, — men  of  tender 
piety  and  heroic  virtues,  we  must  go  to  France 
to  find  them." 

"  Oh,  mon  Pere,  how  good  of  you  to  talk  so 
— how  good ! "  said  the  girl,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  "And  they  would  come — I  know  they 
would  come,  if  they  only  knew  of  the  need. 
You  would  not  appeal  to  them  in  vain." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Father  Gerard;  "and 
I  wish  that  we  could  import  one  at  once  for 
your  benefit ;  for  your  accent  tells  me  that 
you  are  French.  How  does  it  come  about?" 

She  told  him  briefly,  giving  an  account  of 
the  great  change  in  her  life  which  had  brought 
her  to  Clarendon,  and  adding,  "You  see  that 
I  must  certainly  be  here  for  two  years,  if  not 
longer.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  so 
anxious  that  some  arrangement  should  be 
made  by  which  a  priest  may  visit  the  place 
oftener."  She  hesitated  an  instant,  then  added, 
"  If  it  is  a  question  of  money,  I  can  offer  what- 
ever is  necessary." 

"  It  is  somewhat  a  question  of  money,"  said 
Father  Gerard,  "as  most  things  are  in  this 
world ;  but  it  is  still  more  a  question  of  the 
limits  of  time  and  human  strength.  However, 
I  will  write  again  to  the  Bishop,  and  see  what 
can  be  done.  I  suppose  you  would  be  satis- 
fied with  a  visit  once  a  month  ?  " 

"  If  there  was  no  hope  of  anything  better," 
she  answered.  "  But  is  there  no  prospect  of 
building  a  church  here?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Not  the  least,"  he 
said.  "  You  saw  this  morning  what  the  con- 
gregation is." 

"I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
very  good  congregation  for  a  foundation,"  she 
replied.  "The  room  was  crowded." 

"  There  are  about  thirty-  five  adult  Catholics ; 
but  they  are  all  very  poor — barely  able  to 
support  themselves,  and  not  able  to  give  any- 
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thing  toward  building  a  church.  The  Bishop 
is  overburdened  and  can  do  nothing,  and 
the  case  is  not  so  exigent  that  we  should  feel 
justified  in  appealing  for  aid  to  Catholics  else- 
where. Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most 
disagreeable  duty  that  can  be  laid  on  a  priest, 
it  is  simply  impossible  that  I  could  leave  my 
missions  long  enough  to  go  on  a  begging  tour." 

"But  if  some  one  should  offer  to  build  the 
church,"  said  Renee,  hesitatingly, "  would  you 
— would  the  Bishop — object?" 

"  Hardly,"  answered  Father  Gerard,  with 
a  smile.  "But  you  are  not  thinking  of  that, 
I  imagine?" 

He  asked  the  question  in  jest,  so  little  idea 
did  he  have  that  she  was  thinking  of  it ;  but 
Renee  answered,  quite  seriously :  "  Yes,  I 
have  been  thinking  of  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  not  only  for  the 
Catholics,  but  for  the  Protestants.  How  are 
they  ever  to  know  anything  about  the  Church, 
if  they  never  come  into  contact  with  it  or  hear 
its  doctrines  preached  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  the  priest,  a  little  sadly,  "  do  not 
•build  on  any  hopes  of  Protestant  conversions. 
Here  and  there,  individuals  may  be  brought 
into  the  Church,  but  it  is  impossible  to  move 
the  great  mass  of  those  who  have  been  taught 
the  most  pernicious  errors,  and  in  whose 
minds  respect  for  authority  and  reverence  for 
holy  things  never  have  had  a  place." 

"But  among  them  there  must  be — there 
are — some  'men  of  good  will,'"  said  Renee; 
"and  if  the  faith  were  brought  only  to  one 
or  two  of  these,  would  it  not  be  a  sufficient 
reward  for  anything  that  we  can  do?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  God  forbid  that  I 
should  deny  it,  or  that  I  should  throw  any 
obsticle  in  the  way  of  a  spirit  that  is  sorely 
needed  among  us.  But  tell  me,  my  child, 
are  you  able  to  do  this  thing  ?  It  is  no  trifle 
to  build  a  church." 

"How  much  would  it  cost?"  she  asked. 

"It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  put  up 
anything  costing  less  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars," he  replied. 

"Oh,  then,  it  is  very  easy!"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  thought  of  giving  five  thou- 
sand dollars;  but  I  did  not  know  whether 
that  would  be  enough." 


"Five  thousand  !"  Father  Gerard  looked 
at  her  as  if  he  doubted  whether  she  were  in 
her  senses.  "  What  is  the  amount  of  your  for- 
tune?" he  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know  exactly,"  she  answered ; 
"but  my  yearly  income  is  six  thousand  dol- 
lars. So  you  see  I  can  easily  give  five  thousand 
one  year,  and  the  same  amount  another  year, 
if  necessary." 

"But  you  are  a  minor.  Have  you  control 
of  this  money?" 

"Yes:  by  papa's  will  I  am  to  be  unre- 
stricted in  the  employment  of  my  income. 
And  what  employment  could  be  so  good  as 
this — here,  in  his  native  place,  to  build  a 
church,  which  will  bring  Our  Lord  to  dwell 
among  a  people  that  know  Him  not,  and 
which  may  lead  some  of  them  to  the  faith  ? 
You  do  not  know  how  my  heart  aches  with 
pity  when  I  look  at  them,  and  how  I  long  to 
put  within  their  reach  the  treasure  of  which 
they  were  robbed  before  they  were  born." 

"  God  will  surely  bless  a  motive  of  such 
pure  charity,"  said  the  priest.  "If  I  under- 
stand rightly,  then,  you  offer  to  build  a  church 
in  Clarendon  at  your  sole  expense,  and  I  can 
write  to  the  Bishop  to  this  effect?" 

"To  build  a  church,  and  to  endow  it  with  an 
amount  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  priest," 
said  Renee;  "with  the  sole  condition  of  a 
perpetual  Mass  for  my  parents'  souls." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  Bishop  will  send  you 
his  consent  and  blessing,"  said  Father  Gerard. 
"  Then  we  will  talk  about  details.  Meanwhile, 
I  think  you  had  better  announce  your  inten- 
tion to  your  guardian,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
he  has  no  power  to  hinder  you." 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  has  none,"  said  Renee. 
"But  I  will  speak  to  him  to-morrow." 

"And  I  will  see  you  before  I  leave  town,  to 
learn  the  result.  God  bless  you,  my  child  !" 
She  went  away  after  this,  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
rigan,  coming  out  of  the  house  a  little  later, 
found  Father  Gerard  apparently  absorbed  in 
thought.  He  looked  up  with  a  slight  start  as 
she  approached,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile : 
"After  all,  Mrs.  Corrigan,  I  think  you  are 
right:  this  young  lady  has  come  as  a  blessing 
to  Clarendon." 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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The  Confession  of  a  Converted  Minister. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

IT  is  a  curious  fact,  well  worth  noting  here, 
that  during  all  that  time  of  prevarication 
I  never  once  doubted  the  truth  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion ;  I  never  lost  my  interest  in  the 
subject,  nor  ceased  to  read  Catholic  books 
and  periodicals,  which  served  to  increase 
my  knowledge  and  confirm  my  faith  in  the 
Church.  Nor  did  I  ever,  for  a  moment,  allow 
myself  to  doubt  that  I  would  sometime  de- 
clare myself  a  Catholic  and  join  the  Church. 
Yet  all  that  time  I  was,  day  by  day,  becom- 
ing morally  degenerate — weak  in  resolution, 
spiritually  demoralized.  I  was  losing  that 
sensitiveness  of  conscience,  that  deep  and 
abiding  conviction  of  the  obligation  of  prompt 
obedience,  which  are  the  Christian's  only 
safety  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  this  world  of 
coafusion  and  sin ;  and,  had  not  the  mercy  of 
Gad  intervened  in  my  behalf,  as  in  due  time 
it  did — before  I  was  too  far  gone — I  have  not 
a  doubt  that  I  should  have  come  gradually 
to  lose  confidence  in  the  light,  which  then 
seemed  so  clear;  the  line  between  truth  and 
error  would  hive  become  obscured;  skeptical 
notions  would  have  insinuated  themselves, 
and,  little  by  little,  I  should  have  lost  the  faith 
and  become  an  infidel,  or,  what  perhaps  is 
even  worse,  I  should  hive  fallen  back  into  the 
old  ruts,  without  any  fixed  faith,  and  main- 
tained a  heartless  conformity  with  a  system 
with  which  I  really  had,  and  could  have,  no 
sympathy;  and,  most  likely,  ended  in  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  condone  for  my  prevarica 
tion  by  an  intense  hatred  of  "  Rome  and  all 
its  abominations." 

Alas !  how  many  cases  can  I  recall  of  old 
friends  and  acquaintances — brethren  in  the 
Episcopal  ministry  and  others — who  actually 
went  through  that  process !  We  had  hopes 
of  them  for  a  time.  They  approved  of  my 
course  after  I  made  my  submission.  They 
said :  "  You  have  done  right.  We  congratulate 
you  on  the  step  you  have  taken.  We  wish 
we  had  the  courage,  or  were  in  a  position,  to 
do  as  you  have  done."  But  they  ma^e  vari- 
ous excuses,  chiefly  that  they  had  families  to 


support,  that  they  were  unacquainted  with 
business,  and  knew  not  how  they  could  pro- 
vide for  those  dependent  upon  them.  So  they 
hesitated,  they  lived  on  as  I  had  done.  Some 
of  them  have  gone  to  their  final  account; 
some  still  remain,  living  on  in  the  old  way, 
with  no  human  prospect  that  they  will  ever 
change.  Oh,  would  to  God  I  could  take  those 
poor,  weak,  vacillating  souls  in  my  arms  and 
with  gentle  force  place  them  within  the  loving 
embrace  of  dear  old  Mother  Church  !  How 
happy  they  would  be  !  what  an  infinite  relief 
would  they  experience,  and  how  they  would 
thank  God  for  the  unspeakable  consolation 
of  a  sure  and  certain  faith  and  complete  ex- 
emption from  all  skepticism  and  doubt! 

Have  I  not  seen  it  and  felt  it  all  ?  For 
two  years  I  remained  in  that  spiritually 
comatose  state,  with  a  mind  wide-awake  to 
all  that  was  going  on  around  me ;  with  a  de- 
sire for  life,  and  an  irksome,  oppressive  sense 
of  the  bondage  in  which  I  was  held ;  and  yet 
apparently  without  the  power  to  throw  off 
the  lethargy  and  rise  to  a  normal  spiritual 
life.  The  habit  of  procrastination  is  so  seduc- 
tive ;  it  creeps  on  so  stealthily ;  it  insinuates 
itself  so  gently  and  quietly,  and  winds  its 
silken  cord  of  irresolution  around  the  will  with 
such  silent  but  persistent  ingenuity  !  You  do 
not  mean  to1  do  wrong :  your  intentions  are 
the  best  in  the  world ;  you  only  doubt  about 
the  expediency  of  immediate  and  decided 
action.  You  mean  to  do  your  duty,  of  course; 
you  have  no  tliought  of  postponing  action 
indefinitely.  It  is  only  for  this  once — just  this 
once, — or  for  a  very  short  time.  The  reasons 
for  delay  are  so  numerous,  so  powerful,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  pressing,  surely  theVe 
can  not  be  any  danger  in  this  brief  delay.  God 
help  you,  dear  souls !  there  is  danger — the 
very  greatest  danger  in  delay.  Your  eternal 
salvation  may  depend  upon  it.  "Walk  whilst 
you  have  the  light." 

And  who  or  what  was  I  that  I  was  not  left 
to  follow  the  devices  and  desires  of  my  own 
heart — to  perish  finally  with  the  unbeliever? 
Thanks  and  praise  to  the  unmerited  grace  of 
God  that,  in  the  midst  of  my  wanderings  and 
vacillation,  visited  me  with  the  merciful  hand 
of  correction ! 
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Suddenly  and  without  warning  the  hand 
of  God  was  laid  upon  me.  I  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  disease,  and  brought  upon 
what  I  then  believed  to  be  a  dying  bed.  Then 
my  eyes  were  opened  and  I  thought  I  was  lost. 
My  past  life  came  up  before  me  as  in  a  pan- 
orama. With  the  distinctness  and  vividness 
of  a  revelation,  I  saw  how  the  goodness  of 
God  had  followed  me  all  my  days, — how  a 
wonderful  train  of  providences  had  conspired 
to  lead  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  yet 
I  had  failed  to  correspond  with  the  grace 
given.  I  had  carelessly,  wilfully  refused  to 
follow  the  convictions  of  my  conscience,  and 
now  I  thought  the  day  of  grace  had  passed, 
that  God  had  abandoned  me  and  I  was  lost 
forever.  I  seemed  to  see  it  all  as  clear  as  day- 
light. I  begged  for  a  priest,  but  they  said 
among  themselves :  "  He  is  out  of  his  mind. 
He  is  unduly  excited,  as  he  was  two  years 
ago.  We  will  watt,  and  perhaps  he  will  get 
over  his  scruples,  as  he  did  before."  "That, 
too,"  I  said,  "is  a  judgment  from  God.  I 
would  not  go  to  the  priest  when  I  could  have 
him :  now  the  priest  will  not  come  to  me  when 
I  want  him."  Then  I  thought  of  purgatory, 
and  I  said :  "  Oh,  if  I  could  only  be  sure  of 
going  to  purgatory,  if  it  were  to  stay  there  a 
thousand  million  years,  with  the  hope  of  at 
last  reaching  the  promised  land,  what  a  relief 
it  would  be  ! "  But  I  could  not  even  indulge 
the  hope  of  going  to  purgatory. 

It  is  related  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
— an  eccentric  politician  some'forty  years  ago, 
who  died,  under  most  painful  circumstances, 
at  a  hotel  in  Philadelphia — that  on  his  death- 
bed he  called  for  a  card,  on  which  he  wrote, 
or* caused  to  be  written,  in  bold  characters, 
the  word  REMORSE.  And  as  he  gazed  on  it 
with  intensely-wrought  feeling,  repeating  the 
word  "Remorse!  remorse /"  he  seemed  as  if, 
half-penitently,  half- despairingly,  trying  to 
realize  by  anticipation  the  misery  of  a  lost 
soul.  I  did  not  need  any  such  writing  to 
make  me  realize  the  meaning  of  that  terrible 
word.  The  hand-writing  was  on  the  walls  of 
my  room ;  it  stared  at  me  from  every  nook 
and  corner ;  I  felt  it  in  my  bones ;  it  froze 
the  blood  in  my  heart.  My  whole  being 
was  penetrated  with  ominous  forebodings  of 


the  mists  of  darkness  and  despair.  I  was  lost 
— lost  forever,  and  without  the  power  of  re- 
demption !  And  the  sting  of  it  all  lay  in  the 
thought  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
Oh,  what  a  revelation  was  that !  The  cham- 
bers of  my  quickened  memory  were  thronged 
with  a  trooping  multitude  of  past  misdeeds. 
The  ghosts  of  misspent  hours  haunted  me 
like  avenging  demons,  and  lashed  me  with 
their  whip  of  scorpions.  It  might  have  been 
otherwise!  "  What  more,"  whispered  the  voice 
of  Mercy,  "what  more  could  I  have  done 
that  I  have  not  done  for  you  ?  But  you  would 
not  listen  to  me,  and  now  your  doom  is  sealed; 
you  have  made  your  own  bed,  and  you  must 
lie  on  it." 

Think  what  a  relief  it  was  when  a  ray  of 
hope  began  to  dawn  upon  me  from  the  midst 
of  this  blackness  of  despair !  My  time  had 
not  yet  come.  Oh,  wonderful  grace !  oh, 
blessed  assurance  !  God  was  good,  and  did 
not  deal  with  me  as  I  had  deserved.  I  began 
to  recover.  I  was  impatient  for  strength,  that 
I  might  go  to  the  priest  and  make  my  sub- 
mission. I  stole  from  the  house  and  started 
for  the  church  before  I  was  able  to  walk  the 
whole  distance  without  resting.  "  Crazy,  of 
course  !  Crazy  as  a  loon  ! "  It  is  always  so. 
Every  man  who  becomes  a  Catholic  goes 
crazy;  and  if  you  ask  for  evidence  of  insanity, 
they  want  no  better  proof  than  the  fact  itself. 
How  can  a  man  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  abandon 
a  respectable  position  in  society,  with  a  com- 
fortable provision  for  this  life,  and  go  among 
strangers,  with  no  earthly  expectations ;  with- 
out a  single  eye  to  the  main  chance;  without 
even  knowing  how  he  is  going  to  provide 
necessary  subsistence  for  himself  and  family? 
He  must  be  crazy;  and  from  this  standpoint 
the  argument  is,  at  least,  plausible. 

If  this  world  is  all ;  if  the  "  main  chance" 
is  the  main  thing ;  if  temporal  well-being  is 
the  chief  end  of  man,  then  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die"  embodies  the 
highest  wisdom.  But  if  there  be  an  eternity 
beyond ;  if  the  teachings  of  Christianity  be 
true,  and  if  our  final  and  eternal  happiness 
depends  upon  our  believing  and  following  the 
truth  as  God  has  revealed  it  to  us  through 
His  Holy  Church,  then  not  he  who  makes 
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sacrifices  for  conscience'  sake  is  crazy,  but  the 
man  who  deliberately  refuses  to  do  it  is  worse 
than  mad.  In  the  ears  of  the  true  convert 
there  is  ever  ringing  that  solemn  and  pathetic 
declaration  that  startled  the  great  St.  Augus- 
tine from  his  spiritual  slumbers,  which  opened 
the  eyes  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  to  the  folly  of 
the  world,  and  which  in  all  ages  has  roused 
the  souls  of  men  from  the  sleep  of  death : 
"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  " 
"  He  that  forsaketh  not  father  and  mother,  and 
wife  and  children,  and  houses  and  lands,  yea, 
and  his  own  life  also,  for  My  sake,  can  not 
be  My  disciple." 

There  was  a  curious  "  coincidence  " — I  sup- 
pose the  world  would  call  it — connected  with 
my  reception  into  the  Church,  which  struck 
me  at  the  time,  and,  I  may  add,  has  since  then 
given  me  no  little  encouragement  amid  the 
trials  and  discouragements  of  my  life's  pil- 
grimage. If  a  Protestant  can  be  said  to  have 
devotion  to  the  saints,  I  may  say  that  I  had 
a  special  devotion  to  St.  Paul.  I  admired  his 
character,  especially  his  courage  and  fidelity 
(probably  because  I  was  conscious  of  defi- 
ciency of  these  virtues  in  myself).  We  called 
the  new  church  which  we  built  St.  Paul's,  and 
I  had  a  favorite  sermon  on  the  character  of 
St.  Paul  which  I  used  to  preach  when  visiting 
other  parishes.  When  I  came  to  be  received, 
Father  Borgess  asked  me'what  Saint's  name 
I  would  take.  I  replied  that  I  had  not  thought 
of  the  matter ;  in  fact,  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
whole  subject  of  patronal  names,  and  I  would 
leave  it  to  him  to  give  me  any  name  he  chose. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "as  this  is  the  Festival  of 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  I  will  give  you  the 
name  of  Paul."  Who  can  tell  how  much  I  may 
have  been  indebted  to  this  great  Saint  for 
the  unspeakable  grace  of  conversion,  which 
came  to  me  in  spite  of  waywardness  and 
criminal  lack  of  correspondence  with  the  grace 
of  God,  and  which,  without  any  thought  or 
design  on  my  part,  was  consummated  on  the 
festival  of  his  conversion  ? 


THE  best  way  to  forgive  an  injury  is  to 
ignore  it. —  Charles  V. 


A  Favor  of  Our  Lady. 


'"PHE  miraculous  recovery  of  one  of  her 
1  spiritual  daughters  is  thus  related  by  the 
Mother  Superior- General  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  of  Milan.  The  cure  occurred  on  the 
loth  of  January  last,  and  was  effected  by  the 
mere  touch  of  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  representing  Our  Lady  as  a 
child,  and  known  as  the  Santa  Bambina: 

"One  of  our  fellow-religious,  who  had  been 
suffering  for  many  years,  was  for  seventeen  months 
confined  to  her  bed  by  paralysis  of  her  legs  and 
her  arms,  so  that  she  could  not  so  much  as  stir  a 
finger.  To  render  her  state  yet  more  pitiable,  on 
the  evening  of  Epiphany  the  paralysis  went  to  her 
head,  and  the  poor  Sister  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity :  speechless,  motionless,  her  eyes  fixed 
and  already  glassy.  The  physicians  gave  us  not 
the  slightest  hope,  and  declared  that  they  could 
not  afford  her  the  least  relief.  Nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  help  the  dying  woman.  At  once 
the  eyes  of  the  community  turned  with  confidence 
to  the  treasure  which  we  possess  in  a  miraculous 
figure  of  Mary  Most  Holy.  We  determined  to 
carry  it  to  the  sick  Sister  for  three  days  in  succes- 
sion. On  the  morning  of  the  loth,  the  last  day 
of  the  triduum,  the  sufferer  was  so  low  that  the 
prayers  for  the  dying  had  to  be  said  for  her  in 
haste,  and  we  expected  every  moment  to  see  her 
breathe  her  last.  Her  mother,  the  Baroness  Woin, 
who  had  come  from  Venice  to  see  her,  was  seated 
beside  her  bed,  inconsolable  for  her  coming  loss. 

"At  6  o'clock,  p.  m  ,  the  spiritual  director  came 
to  see  her,  bearing  the  Santa  Bambina.  On  being 
touched  by  the  face  of  the  Most  Holy  Mary,  the 
dying  woman  shook  herself;  her  eyes,  which  were 
covered  with  the  veil  of  death,  brightened,  and 
gazed  upon  her  deliverer.  Being  invited  by  the 
minister  of  God  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Mary,, 
the  Sister  made  a  new  effort,  and  her  voice,  which 
had  been  hushed  for  four  days,  was  heard  by  all 
uttering  clearly  and  distinctly  the  Angelical  Salu- 
tation and  the  Ave  Regina  Ccelorum.  The  color 
returned  to  her  face,  and  she  spoke,  filling  the 
hearts  of  the  community  assembled  around  her  bed 
with  intense  joy. 

"  Our  Lady,  in  her  great  generosity,  was  pleased 
far  to  surpass  all  our  hopes.  In  our  triduum  we 
only  prayed  that  our  beloved  patient  might  receive 
back  her  speech  and  sight.  The  Most  Holy  Virgin, 
restored  to  her  also  the  use  of  all  her  members.  * 
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The  New  York  "  Times "  and  the  Catholic 
University. 


THE  New  York  Times  is  considerably  troubled 
about  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  this  country,  and  says  that,  "though 
our  Roman  Catholic  friends  might  take  a  natural 
pride  in  a  great  Roman  Catholic  University,  it  is 
not  certain  that  in  founding  and  maintaining  it 
they  would  spend  their  money  wisely." 

This  concern  about  how  Catholics  should  spend 
their  money  is  very  considerate  on  the  part  of  the 
Times,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  gratuitous 
advice  of  that  journal  will  carry  much  weight,  at 
least  in  this  direction. 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  establishment  of 
the  University  as  what  the  University  would  likely 
teach  that  disturbs  the  serenity  of  the  New  York 
censor.  It  says:  "As  a  scientific  school,  a  Ro 
man  Catholic  University  would  hardly  be  success- 
ful." Why,  pray?  Have  not  Catholic  universities 
led  the  world  in  science  and  in  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge?  The  Times  gives  as  an  an- 
swer :  "  The  Church  of  Rome  is  generally  regarded 
as  hostile  to  modern  science."  It  was  good  to  be 
a  little  guarded  in  such  an  assertion  as  this,  and 
qualify  it  by  the  word  "generally."  The  Catho- 
lic Church  is  not  so  regarded  except  by  foolish 
people  like  the  Times,  who  do  not  understand  what 
real  science  is.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to 
extend  the  faith  of  Christ,  to  save  souls, — not  to 
teach  science,  except  the  science  of  the  saints. 
But  a  university  is  not  the  Church.  The  Times 
avers  that  "  the  Church  has  repeatedly  shown  that 
it  regards  science  as  dangerous."  The  Church 
has  not  only  not  "repeatedly  shown,"  but  she  has 
never  shown  that  she  regards  science  as  dangerous. 
How  could  she  so  regard  science  which,  when 
properly  investigated,  adds  to  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  Church?  This  saying  of  the  Times  was 
but  a  covert  sneer,  the  writer  having  doubtless  the 
myths  and  legends  of  Galileo  in  mind.  The 
Church  regards  nothing  as  dangerous  except  the 
bad  lives  of  some  of  her  children  and  the  assaults 
of  heresies.  Nothing  in  the  scientific  world 
alarms  her,  either  in  the  past,  present,  or  future. 
Neither  is  she  the  foe  of  science;  on  the  contrary, 
she  is  its  truest  friend.  The  Church  is  certainly, 
and  of  right,  opposed  to/r«//zfc-science  and  scien- 
tific theories,  when  these  are  advanced  as  sciences. 
The  hypothesis  of  evolution  would  find  no  coun- 
tenance in  a  Roman  Catholic  University,  says  the 
Times.  Certainly  it  would — as  an  hypothesis. 


There  is  a  bunch  of  English  theorists — Darwin, 
Spencer,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Mill,  and  a  few  lesser 
lights, — speculators  in  evolution  and  geology  ;  and 
a  certain  class  of  people  like  the  Times  foolishly 
imagine  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  suffer  by  the 
teachings  and  preachings  of  such  a  class  of  men. 

In  the  favorite  branches  of  scientific  study  fol- 
lowed by  the  above  and  others  of  the  same  class 
in  France  and  Germany,  we  have  Prof.  George 
Mivart ;  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  D.  D. ,  of  Maynooth ; 
Cardinals  Wiseman  and  Newman ;  Lord  Amndel ; 
Father  Secchi,  Abbe  le  Hir,  Abbe  Vigouroux, 
Father  de  Valroger,  Father  Bellyuck,  S  J.,  Mgr. 
Meignan,  and  hosts  of  others — especially  those  in 
the  Jesuit  Order, — and  finally  our  own  Burnett, 
who  have  treated  of  evolution,  geology  and  reve- 
lation so  as  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
the  Christian  religion  and  science,  when  properly 
understood,  are  in  perfect  accord. 

Neither  geology  nor  evolution  is  yet  a  science, 
the  best  geologists  and  the  best  evolutionists  have 
so  declared.  Let  the  Times  rest  satisfied.  When 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  becomes  a 
fact  its  teachings,  scientific  and  otherwise,  will  be 
broad  enough,  deep  enough,  and  of  such  a  univer- 
sal character  as  to  make  the  Times  wonder — at 
itself.  —  Catholic  Herald. 


A  Happy  Raply. 


r|AHE  warmth  of  the  true  Irish  heart  and  the 
1  quickness  of  the  true  Irish  tongue  are  prover- 
bial, and  feeble  must  be  the  cry  of  distress  or  brill- 
iant the  wit  that  does  not  solicit  a  sympathetic 
response  from  the  genuine  son  or  daughter  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Not  very  long  ago,  a  little  boy 
whose  parents  died  was  sent  to  the  orphan  asylum ; 
but  the  place  was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  ran 
away  and  came  back  to  his  own  neighborhood. 
Living  in  the  vicinity  was  an  old  Irish  woman, 
whom  we  shall  call  Kate,  and,  poor  though  she 
was,  with  a  large  family,  she  took  the  orphan  in 
and  cared  for  him  as  her  own.  The  other  day  she 
was  in  the  city  making  some  purchase,  and  in  one 
of  the  stores  a  gentleman,  who  was  conversant  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  kindly  asked  after  the  boy. 

"He's  a  fine  boy,  sir;  an'  glad  I  am  to  have 
him  with  me." 

"Well,  well,  Kate,  if  there  is  a  heaven  in  the 
next  world,  you  will  surely  go  there." 

As  quick  as  a  flash  came  the  reply,  with  all  the 
heartiness  of  the  race:  "God  bless  you,  Mr. 

P !  an'  sure,  if  I  do,  I'll  leave  the  gate  open 

for  yourself." 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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From  the  statistics  given  in  Sadlier1  s  Catholic 
Directory  for  1885  we  learn  that  an  aggregate  of 
490,531  children  attend  the  2,464  parochial 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Of  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  we  have  83  colleges  and  581 
academies; — number  of  pupils  not  given.  There 
are,  besides,  35  diocesan  seminaries  and  houses  of 
study  for  the  religious  orders,  and  1,597  eccle- 
siastical students.  In  Canada  there  are  3.585 
parochial  schools,  or  1,121  more  than  there  are  in 
the  entire  United  States ;  this,  too,  albeit  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  is  nearly 
treble  that  of  Canada.  The  great  disparity  in  the 
number  of  parish  schools  and  the  school  attend- 
ance in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  that 
of  Canada,  should  be  a  matter  for  serious  consid- 
eration with  us. 

Supplementing  the  3,585  parochial  schools  in 
the  British  provinces  of  North  America  are  17 
theological  seminaries,  47  colleges,  and  92  acad- 
emies. From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British 
North  American  possessions,  with  a  Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  only  2,168,748,  have,  in  addition  to 
their  much  larger  proportion  of  Catholic  parochial 
schools,  more  than  half  the  number  of  our  higher 
educational  institutions. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Prefect-Apostolic  of  the  coast  of 
Benin,  Africa,  writing  from  Lagos  to  a  friend  in 
France,  says: 

"  I  have  received  the  medals  of  St.  Benedict,  and  I 
hasten  to  assure  you  that  you  could  not  confer  on  me 
a  greater  pleasure  than  by  sending  them  When  I 
visited  my  brother  at  La  Trappe  I  had  come  to  know 
the  medal  of  the  great  gt.  Benedict,  and  I  have  seen 
the  wonderful  effects  that  it  produced,  even  amongst 
our  savages  of  the  Slave  Coast. 

"In  1878,  a  Christian  woman,  who  had  married 
against  her  parents'  will,  was  obsessed.  She  would 
climb  high  trees,  and  throw  herself  down  without  being 
injured  thereby.  Once  she  fell  head  foremost  into  a 
very  deep  dry  well,  without  being  hurt.  She  wore  a 
medal  of  St.  Benedict  round  her  neck ;  and  six  months 
afterwards,  when  she  was  cured,  she  related  to  me 
how  the  devil  wanted  to  kill  her,  but  that  an  old  man 
defended  her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"I  am  therefore  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  the 
supply  of  the  precious  medals  that  you  have  sent  me." 

A  few  years  ago,  a  priest  in  Paris  was  called  one 
night  to  attend  a  dying  person.  A  carriage  was 
in  waiting,  on  entering  which  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  two  masked  men,  who  bandaged 


his  eyes.  He  was  then  driven  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  city,  and  made  to  enter  a  house,  in  which,  afcer 
being  led  through  many  devious  passages,  he  was 
at  length  brought  to  the  bedside  of  a*  sick  man, 
with  whom  he  was  left  alone.  After  attending  to 
the  sufferer,  the  priest  was  taken  by  his  masked 
companions  to  another  apartment,  and  there,  with 
revolvers  pointed  at  his  head,  they  demanded  that 
he  should  at  once  reveal  all  that  the  dying  man 
had  told  him.  The  priest  asked  for  a  respite  of  a 
few  minutes  to  recommend  his  soul  to  God,  and 
then  refused  absolutely  to  make  known  anything 
that  had  been  revealed  to  him.  The  two  assailants 
declared  that  they  had  only  wished  to  assure  them- 
selves that  the  secret  of  the  confessional  would 
be  faithfully  guarded,  expressed  their  satisfaction, 
and  conducted  the  priest  back  to  his  residence. 


A  Roman  correspondent  announces  the  death 
in  that  city  of  Maria  Taigi,  a  daughter  of  the 
Venerable  Anna  Maria,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  worthy  imitator  of  the  virtues  of  her  saintly 
mother. 

The  townfolks  of  Ruremonde  are  already  busy 
in  getting  out  their  programme  for  the  celebration 
of  the  45oth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  a 
sanctuary  known  as  Notre  Dame  au  Sablon,  and 
situated  near  the  city  gates.  The  legend  is  as 
follows:  Some  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  no 
vestige  of  the  town  existed — when  all  was  waste 
land  and  occupied  by  shepherds  and  their  flocks, 
a  certain  Polish  gentleman,  leaving  his  country 
and  friends  to  serve  God  in  peace  and  solitude, 
engaged  himself  as  servant  to  a  peasant,  and  led 
his  flocks  daily  to  pasture.  So  employed,  he  passed 
many  years  in  prayer  and  meditation.  A  favorite 
resting-place  of  his  was  under  an  old  tree  that 
shaded  a  well.  Here  one  day,  in  procuring  water 
for  his  flock,  he  drew  from  the  bottom  a  small 
statue  of  Our  Lady.  Overjoyed  with  his  discovery, 
he  placed  it  in  a  niche  in  the  trunk  of  the  old  tree, 
and  redoubled  his  devotions  But  the  news  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  the  cure  of  the  parish,  he  had  the 
statue  transported  to  the  village  church.  Its  stay 
there,  however,  was  a  short  one ;  for  on  the  morrow 
it  was  found  back  again  in  its  old  place — the  tree. 
Here  it  was  allowed  to  remain ;  the  pious  peasants 
erecting  a  small  wayside  chapel  on  the  spot,  which 
at  once  became  a  popular  place  of  pilgrimage.  As 
time  went  on,  the  chapel  grew  in  size,  and  the 
number  of  pilgrims  increased  from  year  to  year. 
In  recent  times  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  came 
and  settled  there,  and  give  annually  a  series  of 
spiritual  exercises.  The  feasts  of  this  year  are  to 
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be  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnificence,  beginning 
on  the  i^th  of  August  and  closing  on  the  i5th  of 
September. — London  Tablet. 

A  work,  which  commends  itself  to  the  piety  and 
devotion  of  the  faithful  everywhere,  has  been  in- 
augurated in  France  in  honor  of  St.  Benedict  Jo- 
seph Labre.  It  is  the  erection  at  Marcay,  his 
birthplace,  of  a  church  under  the  title  and  invoca- 
tion of  this  latest  of  the  canonized  children  of  fair 
France.  For  a  number  of  years  this  little  town 
has  been  the  centre  of  numerous  pilgrimages  in 
honor  of  the  "mendicant"  Saint,  and  many  have 
been  the  spiritual  favors  and  blessings  obtained 
through  his  intercession.  In  view  of  the  rapidly 
extending  devotion  to  the  Saint,  and  to  promote 
the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of  relig- 
ion, the  work  was  undertaken  some  months  ago  of 
building  a  temple  of  divine  worship,  which  might 
be  commensurate  with  the  piety  of  the  devout 
clients  of  Saint  Labre.  Through  lack  of  the  nec- 
essary means  this  work  has  been  suspended,  and 
now  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  faithful  throughout 
the  world  to  generously  render  what  assistance  it 
may  be  in  their  power  to  give;  and  in  return 
they  will  have  a  share  in  the  rich  spiritual  advan- 
tages attached  to  the  work.  Contributions  may 
be  sent  to  M.  1'Abbe  Joanneau,  Cure  de  Marcay, 
par  Vivonne  (Vienne),  France. 

A  grand  pilgrimage  of  German  Catholics  is  pre- 
paring to  visit  Rome  this  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  to  the  Holy  Father  the  sentiments  of 
filial  devotion  of  Catholic  Germany.  A  thousand 
names  are  already  on  the  lists  to  join  this  pilgrim- 
age.   

An  interesting  event  recently  took  place  in  the 
city  of  Barcelona,  Spain.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  priests — nearly  all — of  that  diocese,  through 
a  committee  named  by  them,  presented  a  gold  pen 
and  a  beautiful  address  to  the  illustrious  Catholic 
writer  Don  Luis  Maria  de  Llauder.  Senor  de  Llau- 
der  is  editor  of  the  Correa  Catalan,  a  Catholic 
journal  conducted  with  the  greatest  prudence  and 
talent,  in  which  he  fearlessly  defends  the  rights  of 
truth  and  justice. 

The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  has  published 
some  important  decisions  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Indulgences  (dated  June  12,  1884,)  re- 
specting the  "Blessing"  to  be  given  at  the  point 
of  death  : 

i.  This  indulgence  can  be  given  only  in  vero 
articulo  mortis,  and  not  before  this  stage  of  sick- 
ness has  been  certainly  reached.  The  Congrega- 


tion seems  to  evade  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
that  this  indulgence  can  be  given  whenever  the 
last  Sacraments  can  be  administered — that  is, 
when  the  periculum  mortis  is  prudently  and  rea- 
sonably presumed  to  have  come.  2.  The  Congre- 
gation declares  that  Prinzivalli  is  incorrect  when, 
in  his  collection  of  decrees,  he  represents  the 
Congregation  as  deciding  that  this  indulgence  in 
articulo  mortis  may  be  received  more  than  once 
in  the  same  sickness,  whether  from  the  same  or 
different  priests;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
decision  given  in  Pustet's  edition  of  the  Decreta 
Authentica  Indulgentiamm  is  right,  which  says 
that  this  indulgence  can  be  given  only  once  in  the 
same  sickness,  even  though  the  dying  person  have 
many  distinct  claims  to  it;  for  instance,  as  an  As- 
sociate of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary,  of  the 
Scapular  of  Carmel,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  etc. 


On  January  25,  the  Hungarian  painter  Corne- 
lius Bohuny  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  by  Mgr.  Sallua,  Archbishop  of  Calcedonia, 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Gracie,  Rome. 
The  conversion  was  due,  under  God,  to  the  artist's 
brother,  who  had  previously  become  a  Catholic, 
and  joined  the  Discalced  Friars.  Having  been 
taken  dangerously  ill,  the  religious  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  his  brother  Cornelius,  who  accord- 
ingly hastened  from  Hungary,  and  reached  the 
death-bed  in  good  time.  The  serenity  and  resig- 
nation of  the  dying  monk,  and  the  grace  of  God, 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Lutheran  brother.  After 
a  due  course  of  instruction,  he  made  his  abjura- 
tion, and  on  the  same  day  had  the  happiness  of 
receiving  First  Communion  and  Confirmation. 


A  few  Sundays  ago,  the  Franciscan  Church  in 
Presburg,  Austria,  was  the  scene  of  an  event  which 
made  a  deep  impression.  A  novice  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis  was  making  his  solemn  religious 
profession.  He  knelt  before  the  altar,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  black  cloth,  signifying 
that  he  had  died  to  the  world.  The  ceremony 
went  on,  the  usual  prayers  were  said;  the  peals  of 
the  organ  resounded  through  the  church  as  the 
black  veil  was  lifted.  The  new  monk  should  then 
rise  to  recite  the  responses  and  prayers  after  the 
Litany;  but  he  remained  motionless,  still  pros- 
trated on  the  floor.  The  master  of  ceremonies  ap- 
proached to  assist  him,  but  he  found  him  dead. 
The  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel  had  terminated  his 
life  at  the  moment  he  renounced  the  world  and 
died  to  its  vanities  and  follies ;  and  he  had  gone 
to  receive  his  reward. 


The  Ave  Maria. 


The  Church  of  St.  Meri,  in  Paris,  has  just  at- 
tained its  i,oooth  anniversary.  The  shrine  was 
•destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  but  the  Arch- 
bishop has  had  the  relics  replaced  in  the  crypt. 


A  spiteful  little  vixen  of  a  school-marm  in 
Waterport,  N.  Y.,  who  seems  to  hate  everything 
-and  everybody  having  the  slightest  tinge  of  Ca- 
tholicism— says  the  Catholic  Union  and  Times — 
recently  played  the  tyrant  in  a  most  unbecoming 
manner.  It  happened  that  a  Catholic  pupil  in  the 
school  respectfully  insisted  on  her  right  to  study 
her  lessons  while  Protestant  Bible-reading  was 
going  on,  but  the  teacher  ordered  her  to  either 
join  in  the  Bible-reading  or  go  into  the  freezing 
air  outside.  Refusing  to  do  either,  the  savage 
little  teacher  scratched  the  child's  face  and  pulled 
her  hair  in  genuine  fury  fashion.  Though  much 
stronger  than  the  teacher,  the  Catholic  patience 
of  the  pupil  prevailed,  and  she  made  no  attempt 
to  strike  back.  The  case  being  cited  before  a 
Justice  White  of  the  place,  who  is  also  one  of  the 
Public  School  Trustees,  the  pupil  got  no  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  teacher  is  permitted  to  keep  on  in 
her  methods  of  "education."  If  a  Protestant 
pupil  had  been  served  in  this  way  by  a  Catholic 
teacher  the  news  would  immediately  be  spread 
from  Maine  to  Florida  by  the  daily  press,  and  the 
teacher  very  properly  denounced.  It  is  a  poor 
rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways. 


The  New  Record  quotes  from  the  London  Stand- 
ard the  following  testimony  to  the  heroism  dis- 
played by  Catholics  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
earthquakes  in  Spain : 

"  The  clergy  and  all  the  religious  bodies  have  shown 
great  coolness  in  the  midst  of  the  general  panic.  They 
have  calmed  the  fears  of  the  people  by  their  solemn 
processions;  they  have  traversed  the  ruined  streets, 
praying  with  the  dying,  succoring  the  wounded,  and 
helping  to  release  the  unfortunate  people  from  the 
midst  of  the  debris  of  the  houses.  Many,  in  truth, 
have  displayed  an  extreme  bravery  in  the  rescue  of 
victims.  A  parish  priest,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  saved 
•seventeen  children,  although  injured  himself  by  the 
falling  stones." 

It  is  with  regret  we  record  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Colonel,  a  worthy  priest  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him ;  of  the  Rev. 
Patrick  S.  Rigney,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  New  York  city;  the  Rev.  John  Uhland, 
a  venerable  and  highly  respected  clergyman  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis;  the  Rev.  William 


McDonough,  of  the  diocese  of  Mobile;   the  Rev. 
Patrick  Mackin,  of  East  Portland,  Me. ;  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Daly,  for  many  years  the  pastor  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  contributions 
for  the  Japanese  Missions:  J.  E.  Dunne,  $ij 
A.,  50  cts. ;  M.  Jahrsdorfer,  $i. 


New  Publications. 


OCTAVIUS.     A  Tale  of  the  First  Century.     By 

A.  T.  E.     New  York:    D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  31 

Barclay  Street. 

Among  non-Catholics  a  book  of  this  kind  would, 
with  all  its  defects,  at  once  become  popular ;  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  Catholics — for  whom 
it  is  written — should  not  appreciate  it  for  what  is 
good  in  it.  Of  defects  there  are  not  a  few,  but 
these  are  offset  by  many  eloquent  and  touching 
passages.  The  eccentricities  of  the  author  and  the 
carelessness  of  the  proof-reader  undoubtedly  mar, 
but  they  do  not  entirely  spoil  the  story.  As  to 
the  former,  the  author  may  allege,  with  Thackeray, 
that  they  are  not  his,  but  those  of  the  persons 
whose  actions  he  has  undertaken  to  chronicle, — 
a  flimsy  excuse,  when  we  know  that  those  charac- 
ters are  but  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  master. 
With  a  little  more  care  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
"Octavius"  might  deserve  a  place  among  such 
works  of  fiction  as  "  Fabiola."  The  book  has  an 
elevating  tone;  historical  and  ethical,  parts  of  it 
are  deeply  interesting;  and  will  be  read,  and  bear 
a  second  reading,  with  pleasure  as  well  as  with 
profit  to  the  reader.  The  scene  of  the  story — 
Palestine  during  the  three  years  of  Our  Lord's 
public  life — and  the  restoration  of  Elikah  from 
death  to  life  at  the  all  powerful  fiat  of  the  Author 
of  life — lend  a  special  attraction  to  the  story.  The 
character  of  the  Jewish  maiden,  Elikah,  and  that 
of  the  noble  Roman  soldier  Octavius,  are  finely 
drawn,  but  the  villainy  of  Adherbal  and  Cathegus 
is  of  too  dark  a  hue  for  a  pleasing  effect.  From 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  finer  passages,  the  author 
of  "Octavius"  is  capable  of  much  better  work, 
and  the  readers  of  this  first  volume  will  undoubt- 
edly be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again. 

The  book  is  tastefully  bound,  in  blue  cloth 
embossed  in  black  and  gold,  and  would  be  suitable 
for  premium. 

A   CATECHISM   OF    THE    HISTORY   OF    IRELAND 
ANCIENT,  MEDIEVAL,  AND  MODERN.  By  the  Rev. 


i8o 


The  Ave  Maria. 


J.  J.  Brennan.     Fourth  Edition.     F.  Pustet  &  Co., 

New  York  and  Cincinnati.     Price,  $i 

A  brief  and  rather  interesting  summary  of  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  here  set  before  us.  In  such 
a  small  work,  it  is  a  great  point  to  know  what  facts 
to  admit;  and  what  to  pass  over;  and,  though  the 
author  is  generally  discriminating,  in  one  or  two 
cases  he  fails  in  this  point.  For  instance,  his  ac- 
count of  the  quarrel  about  the  time  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  serves  no  useful  purpose  that  we  can 
see.  Nor  do  we  know  why  he  should  tell  us  that  the 
wretched  Jack  Cade  was  an  Irishman.  Apart  from 
some  slight  imperfections  like  these,  the  book  is 
deserving  of  praise.  It  is  neatly  bound  and  fairly 
well  printed.  The  map  might  have  been  omitted, 
it  is  such  an  indifferent  one. 

DAS  YERKEHRTE  LiESCHEX.    Lustspiel  in  3  Akten. 

Von  Helene    E.  Furst.     Chicago:    Muhlbauer  & 

Behrle,  41  La  Salle  St. 

This  play,  for  seven  little  girls,  is  intended  to 
show  the  foolishness  into  which  children  are  led 
by  acting  without  reflection.  The  dialogue  is  en- 
tertaining, and  Lizzie's  mistakes  are  quite  laugha- 
ble. 

-  We  have  on  our  table,  from  J.  J.  Jocquel, 
of  Fort  Wayne,  a  handsome  44-page  pamphlet, 
giving  a  bketch  of  the  life  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices of  the  late  Monsig.  Benoit.  It  also  contains 
the  sermon  preached  at  the  obsequies  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  B  shop  D^enger,  and  is  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  the  venerable  and  beloved  missionary. 
Fragmentary  as  the  record  is,  we  think  the  future 
historian  of  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne  will  be 
grateful  to  the  Rev.  compiler,  whose  work  may 
easily  be  completed.  "Father  Benoit"  has  left 
a  void  in  the  hearts  of  Indiana  Catholics  which 
can  never  ba  filled,  and  no  doubt  this  tribute  to 
his  memory  will  create  a  desire  for  an  extended 
biography.  Price,  postage  paid,  30  cts. 


xai  ydtJ.nj'ixTj  is  the  name  of  a  weekly  journal  pub- 
lished at  Syra,  in  the  Island  of  Syros,  Grecian 
Archipelago.  It  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  holy  religion,  and  has,  no  doubt, 
largely  contributed  towards  that  lively  movement 
which  is  now  manifested  among  the  Schismatic 
Greeks  for  a  return  to  the  unity  of  faith  with  the 
old  Mother  Church.  The  'AvarttXij  is  now  in  the 
5th  year  of  its  existence.  B^ing  the  first  and  the 
only  Catholic  newspaper  in  the  Greek  language, 
it  deserves  a  generous  support  from  the  lovers  of 
Greek  literature.  The  subscription  price  is  $3  per 
annum. 


youth's  Department. 

To  a  Young  Man 

WHO  CALLED  HIS  AGED  MOTHER  THE  "  OLD  WOMAN. 


"(pjLD  WOMAN!"    Yes,  she  has  indeed  grown 

old! 
Her  steps  tend  graveward,  though  they  seem  but 

slow: 
Thy  race  appeareth  long  to  thee,  but  know 

Her  sojourning  on  earth  is  well  nigh  told. 

Deep  are  the  care  lines  scrolled  across  her  cheek; 
Her  frame  is  drooping  like  a  withered  rush, 
And  slight  the  stroke  that's  needed  now  to  crush 

Life's  golden  chalice.     Dare  not,  then,  to  speak 

Irreverently  a  mother's  sacred  name  ! 

But  cherish,  while  you  may,  that  priceless  boon, 
A  mother's  love ;  for  ah  !  of  it  too  soon 

Thou  shalt  be  'reft,  when  Death  shall  quench  its 
flame, 

Snap  this  chief  harp  string,  and  the  chord  destroy 

Whose  tones  have  made  thy  solace  and  thy  joy. 

"  Old  woman  !  "    She  it  was  whose  sleepless  eye 
Watched  the  slow  vigils  of  the  lingering  night 
Over  thy  cradled  helplessness ;  the  light 
Of  whose  sweet  presence  hovered  ever  nigh, 
Through  all,  with  counsel  and  delight,  to  share 
Each  ache  of  thine,  which  she  could  soothe  so 

well, 

Each  childish  fear  her  magic  words  could  quell ; 
For  thee  to  suffer  and  with  thee  to  bear, 
And  make  thy  joys  and  sorrows  but  a  part 
Of  her  own  being.     Oh  !  each  silvery  hair 
Is  but  a  souvenir  to  note  her  care 
For  thee.    Other  earth  loves  may  round  thy  heart 
Entwine,  but  none  so  changeless  to  abide 
The  flux  and  reflux  of  life's  changing  tide. 

—  The  Catholic, 


A  Blessing-  in  Disguise. 


NTON  W- 


was  born  in  one 


of  the  large  cities  of  Germany. 
His  parents  were  poor,  honest, 
and  God-fearing  people.     The 
father,   a   carpenter,   died   when 
Anton  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  the  mother  was  then  obliged  to 
s"  take  in  washing  and  sewing  for  the 
support  of  herself  and  her  child.     Being  a 
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very  pious  woman,  in  all  her  sorrows  and  dis- 
tresses she  turned  with  unwavering  confidence 
to  our  Blessed  Mother.  She  had  also  taught 
her  son  from  his  earliest  years  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  Mary  in  all  his  needs  and  dangers. 

Thus  passed  a  year  after  the  father's  death. 
Excessive  work  had  undermined  the  poor 
woman's  constitution :  she  faded  slowly  away, 
and  after  some  months  she  was  carried  to  her 
last  resting-place. 

Not  yet  fourteen  years  old,  Anton  was  thus 
left  alone  and  unprotected  in  the  world.  The 
little  property  that  remained  was  auctioned 
off,  to  pay  the  house-rent  and  the  funeral  ex- 
penses, as  well  as  some  other  small  debts,  and 
nothing  remained.  The  boy  now  found  little 
jobs  here  and  there,  and  so  managed  to  get 
on,  though  very  poorly.  Thoughtless  as  he 
unfortunately  was,  he  soon  fell  in  with  bad 
company;  by  degrees  he  forgot  the  good 
lessons  and  example  given  him  by  his  pious 
parents,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  vagabond  and  thief. 

Thus  many  years  passed  by;  deeper  and 
deeper  Anton  continued  to  sink  into  vice  and 
crime.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  prison.  He 
had  lately  been  dismissed  after  serving  a  term 
of  five  years,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
try  to  correct  himself,  but  to  be  more  cautious 
in  future,  so  as  not  to  be  again  detected. 

One  evening,  after  he  had  earned  a  little 
money  by  sawing  wood,  he  went  to  a  tavern 
and  staid  there  for  some  time  drinking.  While 
returning  to  his  miserable  home  he  lost  his 
way  and  wandered  into  a  quiet  street,  where 
evidently  wealthy  people  lived ;  for  the  houses 
were  high,  palatial  residences. 

Tired  out  and  stupefied  by  liquor,  Anton 
threw  himself  on  the  broad  steps  of  one  of  the 
houses,  where  he  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  He 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise,  and  in 
his  half-conscious  state  he  thought  that  some 
one  rushed  past  him ;  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
tried  to  remember  where  he  was;  then  he  got 
up  to  seek  his  way  home. 

But  what  is  that  shining  on  the  ground? 
He  stooped  down  and  found  a  knife  with  silver 
clasps,  and  not  far  from  it  a  package  of  bank- 
notes. Anton  slipped  both  into  his  pocket  at 


once ;  it  was  evident  that  a  robbery  had  been 
committed,  and  the  thief  had  either  thrown 
the  articles  away  or  lost  them.  But  what 
cared  Anton !  He  had  money  now,  and  need 
not  work  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  found 
his  way  home  and  went  to  bed. 

Early  next  morning  there  was  a  loud 
knocking  at  his  door.  How  great  was  his 
terror  when  on  opening  it  he  saw  policemen 
there  to  arrest  him !  He  was  searched,  as  was 
also  his  room,  and  the  bank  notes  and  dagger 
were  found, — the  latter  being  stained  with 
blood,  which  Anton  had  not  noticed.  He  as- 
serted and  pleaded  his  innocence,  but  it  was 
of  no  use :  he  was  carried  off  to  prison.  A 
robbery  and  murder  had  been  committed  in 
the  house  on  whose  steps  Anton  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  suspicion  had  fastened  on  him. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  physicians, 
the  murder  had  been  committed  with  the  knife 
found  in  Anton's  possession,  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  bank-notes  corresponded  to  the 
numbers  kept  in  a  memorandum  book  found 
in  the  murdered  man's  desk.  These  notes,  it 
is  true,  were  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
stolen;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  balance 
would  also  be  soon  found. 

The  culprit  was  brought  before  his  judges. 
The  presiding  magistrate  represented  to  him 
in  plain  and  forcible  words  how  terrible  was 
his  guilt,  and  called  on  him  to  make  an  open 
confession.  Anton  protested  his  innocence, 
and  told  how  he  had  found  the  articles  which 
he  was  charged  with  having  stolen;  but,  as 
he  had  been  seen  alone  the  night  before  in 
the  street  where  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, evidence  was  against  him.  And  he 
had  not  a  single  friend, — no  one  came  forward 
to  say  a  word  in  his  favor,  so  he-  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  life. 

In  silent  despair,  Anton  followed  the  jailers 
to  his  narrow  cell.  Here  he  was  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  without  a  single 
ray  of  hope  either  for  this  life  or  the  next. 

Two  years  passed  by.  The  prisoner  had 
become  pale  and  haggard  ;  his  strength  was 
failing  him,  and  he  could  no  longer  work.  A 
longing  for  freedom  such  as  he  had  never 
before  felt  took  possession  of  him,  and  made 
his  lot  more  intolerable  than  ever.  One  day 
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he  was  seated  in  gloomy  brooding  on  his 
hard  couch ;  he  thought  of  his  past  life — since 
the  death  of  his  mother  a  chain  of  crime ; — 
but  when  he  looked  into  the  future,  the  pros- 
pect was  no  brighter.  As  long  as  he  lived  he 
should  pine  away  in  that  dungeon  for  a  crime 
which  he  had  not  committed.  Then  came 
the  terrible  feeling  that  death  was  drawing 
near.  "Ah,  if  my  mother  were  living  now!" 
was  the  cry  that  was  wrung  from  his  an- 
guished soul.  It  was  almost  fifty  years  since 
the  name  of  his  mother  had  passed  his  lips. 
Suddenly  his  innocent,  happy  childhood  rose 
before  him.  He  saw  his  poor,  virtuous  father 
at  work,  laboring  for  the  daily  bread  of  the 
family ;  he  heard  his  last  words,  as  on  his 
death-bed  he  blessed  his  son  and  said:  "An- 
ton, keep  God  before  your  eyes,  and  remain 
good  and  virtuous."  He  remembered  how 
hard  his  poor  mother  had  struggled  for  his 
support  after  his  father's  death ;  what  pains 
she  took  to  instruct  him  in  all  that  was  good, 
and  with  what  piety  she  prayed  with  him 
every  morning  and  evening.  He  thought  that 
he  heard  her  gentle  voice  once  more,  as  when 
she  pressed  him  to  her  bosom  shortly  before 
her  death  and  said  to  him :  "  My  child,  in  every 
trouble  and  danger  turn  to  Mary,  and  you 
will  ever  find  that  she  is  able  to  deliver  and 
save  you."  And  what  did  he  become  soon 
after  his  mother's  death  ?  A  deep  drawn  sigh 
escaped  him;  then  he  tried  to  put  away  these 
painful  memories,  but  without  success  :  they 
would  keep  returning  in  spite  of  him. 

One  day  as  Anton  was  pacing  his  cell  with 
rapid  steps,  he  asked  himself  in  a  whisper : 
"Can  the  Blessed  Virgin  do  anything  to  free 
me?"  He  answered  his  own  question  by  a 
bitter,  mocking  laugh.  "Who  cares  for  a  jail- 
bird?" he  said.  But  the  thought  would  not 
leave  him,  and  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
invoke  her  patronage. 

But  how  was  he  to  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  help  him  ?  Years  and  years  ago  he  had 
forgotten  his  prayers, — poor,  unfortunate  fel 
low!  Finally,  he  settled  on  these  words: 
"Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  obtain  me  my 
liberty,  and  I  will  be  very  thankful  to  you." 
From  that  day  forth  he  began  to  say  his  one 
prayer,  repeating  it  dozens  of  times  in  the 


day.  Then  he  would  listen  to  every  sound, 
in  the  hopes  that  some  one  was  coming  to 
announce  his  freedom.  One  week  passed  by, 
then  another,  and  still  no  one  came  to  relieve 
his  weary  waiting.  Anton  grew  discouraged. 
"It  is  just  as  I  thought,"  he  said:  "the  Blessed 
Virgin  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me, — just 
like  all  the  rest!"  And  yet  he  continued  his 
prayer.  Thus  three  long,  weary  months  passed. 
One  day  he  sat  in  his  cell,  more  dejected 
and  broken  hearted  than  ever.  Suddenly  he 
started  up.  Is  it  possible, — steps  approaching 
his  cell  at  that  unusual  hour  of  the  day!  But 
perhaps  it  is  only  a  new  prisoner  ?  No :  the 
steps  continued  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer. 
Anton  sank  back  on  his  bed  half  fainting  as 
the  key  was  turned  in  the  door,  and  one  of 
the  assistant  keepers  of  the  prison  told  him 
to  get  up  and  follow  the  officer  who  came  for 
him.  He  was  led  into  a  large  room,  where  a 
number  of  persons  were  assembled;  and  there 
he  was  informed  by  the  judge  that  he  was 
free,  as  his  innocence  had  been  discovered. 
Anton  stood  for  a  few  moments  as  if  turned 
to  stone,  and  then  his  sunken  eyes  poured  out 
a  flood  of  tears.  The  means  by  which.he  had 
been  cleared  was  as  follows :  That  morning  a 
sealed  document,  which  came  from  a  distant 
country,  had  been  delivered  to  the  court.  It 
read  thus: 

"  Not  long  ago,  a  young  man  was  condemned  to 
the  penitentiary  here  for  ten  years  on  account  of  vari- 
ous crimes.  He  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  a  high 
fever,  which  soon  carried  him  off.  After  having  re- 
ceived the  consolations  of  religion,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  in  presence  of  the  two  witnesses 
whose  names  are  appended  to  this  document: 

" '  I  am  the  stepson  of  a  wealthy  man  in  the  large 
city  of  H.,  in  Germany.  My  dissipated  life  brought 
me  into  poverty  and  debt  and  all  manner  of  crime. 
1  determined  to  rob  my  stepfather,  and  escape  to 
foreign  lands.  I  entered  the  house  in  the  evening  un- 
noticed, and  hid  myself  till  all  were  sound  asleep.  I 
opened  his  desk,  and  transferred  several  packages  of 
bank-notes  to  my  pocket,  when  suddenly  I  perceived 
my  stepfather  beside  me.  I  then  drew  a  knife  and 
plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  the  defenceless  old  man, 
who  dropped  lifeless  to  the  ground.  I  plucked  the 
dagger  from  the  wound  and  rushed  into  the  street, 
where  I  threw  it  from  me,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  I  could. 
No  one  interfered  with  my  flight,  and  I  reached  the 
borders  without  meeting  with  any  obstacles.  I  make 
this  declaration  thinking  that  some  innocent  person 
may  have  been  arrested  for  my  crime.' " 
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The  document  concluded  by  stating  that 
the  murderer  had  died  shortly  after  making 
the  above  statement. 

As  Anton  was  quite  infirm,  he  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  hospital.  There  the  chap- 
lain, a  kind  old  priest,  visited  him  frequently, 
and  Anton  related  to  him  a  portion  of  his  life, 
asking  how  he  could  best  show  his  gratitude 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  priest  comforted 
him,  and  answered  :  "  My  son,  you  can  give 
our  Heavenly  Mother  no  greater  pleasure 
than  by  being  converted  to  God.  Therefore 
look  into  your  heart,  and  purify  your  con- 
science by  a  true  confession  of  your  whole 
life.;  and  try  to  spend  the  remainder  of  your 
days  in  works  of  penance." 

Anton  was  deeply  moved,  and  asked  fur- 
ther: 

"  I  am  ready  to  do  what  you  tell  me,  but 
how  can  I  set  about  it,  for  I  know  almost 
nothing?" 

The  priest  encouraged  him,  and  gave  him 
a  cross  and  a  rosary.  He  also  spent  an  hour 
or  more  every  day  in  instructing  him.  He 
had  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  for  Anton  knew 
no  more  about  his  religion  than  a  little  child; 
but  he  showed  great  willingness,  and  after 
some  time  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
Sacraments. 

How  light  was  the  old  man's  step,  how 
clear  his  eye,  and  how  joyfully  beat  his  heart, 
when  at  last  he  had  rid  himself  of  the  heavy 
load  of  sin  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and 
had  united  himself  to  the  fountain  of  love  by 
receiving  Him  who  came  to  call  sinners! 

Soon  afterwards,  Anton  grew  so  weak  that 
he  had  to  take  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  was 
never  more  to  rise.  But  God  allowed  him 
another  year  to  prepare  himself  for  death. 
At  last  the  solemn  hour  drew  near.  Anton's 
right  hand  clutched  a  crucifix,  while  in  his 
lefc  he  grasped  his  beads.  The  priest  knelt 
beside  him  and  recommended  his  soul  to  the 
mercy  of  God. 

The  dying  man  opened  his  eyes  once  more, 
and  in  low,  trembling  accents  said:  "I  thank 
thee,  O  Mary,  my  heavenly  protectress ! " 
And,  pressing  the  crucifix  to  his  lips,  he 
murmured:  "O  Lord!  remember  me  in  Thy 
kingdom  ! "  These  were  his  last  words. 


Little  Mary's  Birthday  Present. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF     "TYBORNE,"    ETC. 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  name  of  Mary  ought 
only  to  be  borne  by  perfect  people.  This 
sweet  name  so  reminds  us  of  heaven  that  we 
can  hardly  recognize  it  amidst  the  faults  of 
earth. 

Alas !  perfection  does  not  belong  to  earth, 
and  a  little  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was 
very  good  on  the  whole,  but  who  had  one 
serious  fault,  was  called  by  the  lovely  name 
of  Mary. 

Now  what  was  the  terrible  fault?  Greedi- 
ness, horrible  greediness, — that  vice  which 
makes  us  like  brute  animals.  Mary  \ras  so 
fond  of  pastry  and  sweet  dishes  that  she  ate 
till  she  made  herself  ill ;  and  as  for  cakes  and 
bonbons,  that  was  still  worse.  She  was  hardly 
ever  well,  but  nothing  seemed  to  cure  her 
fault. 

Mary's  birthday  was  at  hand,  and  grand- 
mamma said  she  might  choose  her  own 
present.  "  O  granny,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
want  a  big,  big  box  of  chocolate- creams !" 
Grandmamma  made  no.  answer,  and  Mary 
jumped  about  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  her 
present. 

"  Will  you  like  to  come  out  with  me,  little 
one  ?  "  said  granny ;  "  I  will  show  you  some- 
thing very  interesting." 

Mary  was  delighted,  and  was  soon  trotting 
by  her  grandmamma's  side.  She  knew  that 
grandmamma  very  often  paid  a  visit  to  the 
pastry-cook,  and  no  doubt  she  would  get  a 
tart  or  two.  But  grandmamma  went  straight 
on  to-day.  She  never  stopped  before  the 
shops  where  you  could  get  cream- cabbages, 
apricot  tarts,  and  pound-cakes.  She  went  on 
till  they  came  to  a  mean,  gloomy  street,  and 
stopped  before  a  dirty  five-storied  house.  In 
they  went,  and  there  was  such  a  nasty  smell 
in  the  passage ! 

"Granny,"  said  Mary,  "you  said  you  were 
going  to  show  me  something  pretty:  I  think 
this  house  is  very  ugly." 

"No,  I  did  not  say  pretty,  my  dear:  I  said 
interesting ;  and  I  shall  keep  my  word." 
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So  they  began  to  climb  the  broken  stair- 
case, with  a  rope  for  a  banister.  There  was 
hardly  any  light.  They  had  to  grope  their 
way  till  they  reached  the  very  top,  and  grand- 
mamma knocked  at  a  door.  A  feeble  voice 
bade  them  enter. 

Oh,  what  a  sight  they  saw  !  A  wretched 
garret,  a  straw-bed  on  the  floor,  on  which  lay 
a  pale  young  woman  with  a  feeble,  wailing 
baby  by  her  side ;  while  two  little  children 
sat  on  the  bare  floor  and  cried  :  "  Some  bread, 
mamma  !  we  want  some  bread  !" 

Grandmamma  stooped  over  the  poor 
woman.  "  I  fear  you  are  very  ill ;  and  why 
do  your  children  cry?" 

The  poor  woman  said :  "  We  are  all  so 
hungry!" 

Little  Mary's  tears  flowed  fast.  She  searched 
her  pockets  and  found  a  couple  of  sugar- 
plums. The  children  ate  them  in  a  minute, 
and  looked  at  her  with  famishing  eyes. 

"  Grandmamma  ! "  cried.  Mary,  pulling  her 
hand,  "  do  let  us  go  quick  to  get  them  some 
food!" 

"  No,  dear,  I  can't ;  we  have  to  go  home, 
and  to  buy  your  box  of  chocolate." 

And  the  poor  children  wailed :  "  Bread ! 
give  us  some  bread,  mamma ! " 

"O  granny,  come  away  and  get  them  some- 
thing!" 

"But  you  are  forgetting  your  chocolate- 
creams  ! " 

"  Never  mind  that,  granny :  I  can  wait.  Let 
us  make  haste  and  get  some  bread." 

So  they  went  off,  and  soon  came  back  with 
a  basket  of  food,  and  fed  and  comforted  the 
hungry  family. 

Oh,  what  a  delight  it  was  to  Mary  to  see 
those  children  eat !  She  thought  of  her  own 
good  dinners  and  other  meals — her  cake,  her 
bonbons,  her  fruit ;  and  there  she  saw  these 
children  feasting  on  dry  bread  and  a  little 
milk.  She  drew  near  her  grandmamma,  and 
said: 

"Granny,  I  asked  you  for  a  big  box  of 
chocolate-creams.  Would  it  not  have  cost  a 
good  deal?" 

"Why  do  you  ask,  my  dear?" 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  give  me  something 
else." 


"What  is  that,  my  child?" 

"  I  want  to  feed  these  children, — I  like  that 
better  than  bonbons" 

And  from  that  time  the  poor  widow  and 
her  children  never  again  knew  hunger. 

Was  not  Mary's  birthday  present  a  nice 
one  ?  From  that  time  forward  she  began  to- 
conquer  greediness,  and  she  succeeded ;  for 
when  she  was  tempted  to  eat  too  much,  the 
sight  of  the  garret  rose  up  before  her  eyes^ 
and  she  turned  sick  at  the  thought  of  all  the 
sweet  things. 

Let  those  who  are  surrounded  by  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  of  life  think  sometimes- 
of  those  who  suffer.  It  is  easy  to  deprive 
oneself  of  something  superfluous  to  give 
others  what  is  necessary;  and,  above  all,  it 
is  easy  and  very  sweet  when  we  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  her  whose  precious  name  was  borne 
by  little  Mary. 


The  Holy  Sponge. 


The  Sponge  tinged  with  Blood,  used  at 
Our  Lord's  Crucifixion,  is  still  preserved  at 
Rome,  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
with  much  veneration.  While  the  malefac- 
tor hung  upon  the  cross  it  was  customary, 
by  means  of  a  sponge,  to  apply  vinegar  to 
his  wounds,  that  by  its  astringent  qualities 
it  might  in  some  degree  staunch  the  blood, 
and  thus  prolong  the  sufferings  of  the  vic- 
tim. 

•  »  * 

Artist  and  Emperor. 


Titian,  the  illustrious  painter,  said  to 
Charles  V,  whose  portrait  he  was  painting : 
"This  is  the  third  time,  sire,  that  I  have  the 
honor  of  painting  your  likeness."  "Then," 
rejoined  the  Emperor,  "it  is  the  third  time 
that  you  immortalize  me." 

On  another  occasion  the  same  artist 
accidentally  dropped  his  brush.  Charles 
promptly  took  it  up  and  handed  it  to  him, 
saying,  "  Titian  merits  to  be  served  by  Caesar." 


Yes  and  no  are,  for  good  or  evil,  the  giants 
of  life. — Douglas  Jerrold. 
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Pale  Hope. 


TTHE  branches  of  the  purple  cedars  bend, 

***  Loaded  with  snow,  towards  the  frozen  ground; 

The  brooklet's  voice,  in  icy  fetters  bound, 
Is  changed — as  friend's  who  is  no  longer  friend. 
My  heart  is  heavy  with  a  load  of  grief, 

Cold  as  the  snow,  and  tuneless  as  the  stream ; 

This  human  life  appears  a  cheerless  dream — 
Confused,  uncertain,  pitiful  and  brief: 
But  that  pale  Hope  a  slender  ray  allows. 

Will  sunbeams  warm,  or  April's  gentle  rain 
Melt  the  snow-shroud?    Will  the  resilient  boughs 

Mount  up  to  greet  the  azure  sky  again? 
O  storm-wind,  shake,  or  milder  airs  arouse 

My  spirit  from  this  lethargy  of  pain ! 

D. 


In  Memory  of  Loreto. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


|T  daybreak  in  Ancona  I  rejoiced  that 
Loreto  was  but  an  hour  distant  by 
rail ;  for  I  was  not  to  break  my  fast 
until  I  had  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
House  in  that  world-famous  village. 

When  I  went  to  purchase  my  ticket  I  im- 
agined I  was  about  to  make  a  solemn  and 
solitary  pligrimage  to  the  shrine  I  had  long 
wished  to  visit;  I  seemed  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  people  who  were  hastening 
to  embark,  full  of  anxiety,  and  with,  as  I  then 
thought,  very  worldly  casts  and  countenance. 
The  train  dashed  into  a  gloomy  tunnel  not 


far  from  Ancona,  and  after  that  came  a  series 
of  Italian  towns, — small  towns,  so  much  alike 
that  I  had  to  keep  strict  watch  for  the  name 
of  each  station,  lest  I  might  be  whirled  oft 
into  space  before  I  was  ready  to  go  there. 

I  watched  for  Loreto  with  singular  interest 
while  we  paused  at  or  passed  three  or  four 
stations ;  and  then  I  heard  the  people  in  the 
compartment  with  me  talking  excitedly,  and 
I  feared  that  I  had  missed  the  famous  town 
where  stands  the  Holy  House.  But  no !  In 
a  few  moments  the  guard  whose  duty  it  was 
to  call  out  the  name  of  each  station  cried, 
loudly,  "Loreto!  Loreto!  Loreto!"  His  voice 
rang  up  and  down  the  platform,  and  at  the 
word  everybody  in  the  train  made  a  sudden 
start  for  the  doors.  At  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  passengers  alighted,  and  we  all  hurried 
through  the  diminutive  depot  to  secure  some 
kind  of  conveyance  into  the  town,  a  half  or 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  away,  upon  the  hill- 
top. 

The  village  of  Loreto  crowns  a  little  hill, 
and  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  Adri- 
atic coast  line,  four  or  five  miles  distant,  where 
the  exquisitely  blue  water — even  more  ex- 
quisitely blue  than  the  Bay  of  Naples,  it 
seemed  to  me  when  I  last  looked  upon  it — 
shines  in  beautiful  and  brilliant  contrast  to 
the  sunburnt  hills  that  stretch  away  to  the 
distant  and  cloudless  horizon.  There  is  one 
long  street,  with  two  or  three  lesser  by- 
ways ;  a  large  piazza,  or  square  in  front  of  the 
Basilica;  and  this  is  about  all. 

When  I  entered  the  main  street  I  found,  to 
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my  amazement,  that  the  town  was  literally 
crowded  with  pilgrims;  and  I  learned  later 
that  this  is  the  case  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  streets  and  the  piazza,  were  so 
thronged  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pass 
through  them  against  the  current  of  humanity. 
There  were  shops  everywhere,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  way  a  row  of  booths,  where  were 
to  be  obtained  rosaries,  medals,  sacred  pic- 
tures and  pious  objects  of  every  description. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  traders,  and  the  rivalry  that 
must  necessarily  exist  in  consequence,  there 
was  no  persistent  solicitation  on  the  part  of 
any  one,  and  the  utmost  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed. 

This  avenue  of  traffic  extended  into  the 
piazza,  in  front  of  the  Basilica.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  town  stood  rows  of  men  and  women, 
who  sold  goods  of  all  kinds :  homespun 
cloths,  saddle-ornaments — the  Italians  are 
very  fond  of  decorating  their  beasts  with 
tassels  and  plumes — earthenware  of  the  most 
primitive  description,  shoes,  hardware,  and 
gaudy  ornaments  of  tinsel,  cambric  and  feath- 
ers. These  were  pilgrims  who  came  from 
different  and  distant  parts  of  Italy,  bringing 
with  them  a  whole  year's  handiwork.  The 
profits  of  the  sale  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
family,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  the  annual 
pilgrimage  is  looked  forward  to  with  joy  by 
every  member  of  the  household.  These  pil- 
grimages were  prohibited  by  Victor  Emanuel ; 
but  the  faithful  peasantry  grew  so  poor  and 
so  dispirited  that  the  ban  was  finally  removed, 
and  Loreto  smiled  again.  It  is  affirmed  that 
at  least  half  a  million  of  pilgrims  visit  the 
Holy  House  annually.  The  town  is  like  a 
perpetual  fair-ground,  and  nowhere  is  there 
a  better  opportunity  for  studying  the  pictu- 
resque and  varied  costumes  of  the  people. 

While  I  stood  at  a  street-corner,  noting  the 
wonderful  combination  of  the  grotesque  and 
picturesque  in  form  and  color,  I  heard  voices 
chanting  a  hymn,  and,  turning,  met  face  to 
face  a  company  of  pilgrims  just  entering  the 
town.  An  old  man,  with  his  head  uncovered, 
bore  aloft  a  rude  crucifix,  probably  brought 
from  some  little  chapel  in  the  Apennines; 
.then  followed  the  women,  four  abreast,  with 


bundles  on  their  heads,  and  each  having  a  long 
staff.  (The  traditional  crook  seems  to  have 
disappeared  entirely.)  They  wore  the  charac- 
teristic costume  of  their  province ;  they  were 
weary  and  weather-stained;  their  feet  were 
bound  in  canvas;  long  green  garters  were 
wound  many  times  across  the  instep  and  about 
the  ankle  and  leg.  The  men  brought  up  the 
rear ;  they  too  were  gaily  dressed,  in  scarlet 
vests,  green  or  purple  knee-breeches,  high- 
crowned  hats  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  tied 
under  the  chin  with  fancy  knots  and  tassels. 
They  marched  slowly  up  the  main  street 
toward  the  church,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left ;  the  dense  crowd  parted,  opening 
a  little  avenue,  through  which  the  pilgrims 
passed,  still  chanting  their  mournful  chant. 
At  the  broad  steps  of  the  Basilica  they  pros- 
trated themselves,  and  entered  the  sacred 
edifice  on  their  knees.  It  was  a  long  and  pain- 
ful journey  from  the  threshold,  across  the 
stone  floor,  to  the  Holy  House  under  the  great 
dome.  Again  and  again  they  paused  at  the 
side  chapels,  whispering  their  prayers ;  again 
and  yet  again  they  paused,  overcome  with 
emotion  or  fatigue ;  and  so  at  last  they  came 
painfully  to  the  threshold  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies. 

The  Holy  House  is  enclosed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent marble  screen,  designed  and  executed 
by  the  most  celebrated  masters  in  the  reigns 
of  Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  and  Paul  III.  The 
four  sides  are  adorned  with  rich  sculptures, 
reliefs,  statues  of  prophets  and  sibyls,  and 
delicate  scroll-work.  The  "sumptuous  and 
unparalleled  structure  "  was  mostly  the  work 
of  masters  who  refused  remuneration.  It 
rests  on  broad  flights  of  steps,  or  terraces,  of 
marble ;  and  when  the  pilgrims  reach  these, 
it  is  their  custom  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
Holy  House  on  their  knees  before  entering 
it.  There  is  a  deep  groove  worn  in  the  upper 
terrace,  where  the  kneelers  have  followed  one 
another  in  their  solemn  circuit.  There  is  per- 
petual adoration  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful, 
who,  at  intervals,  lay  their  foreheads  fondly 
against  the  sculptured  screen,  and  seem  to 
swoon  in  an  ecstasy.  The  very  air  is  prayer- 
ful, and  nearly  every  one  is  seized  with  invol- 
untary tremors  as  he  slowly  approaches  the 
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mysterious  shrine  hidden  so  cunningly  within 
that  marble  screen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  house  which 
formerly  stood  in  Nazareth, and  has  long  been 
reverenced  as  the  Holy  House,  was  the  ver- 
itable home  of  Our  Blessed  Lord — the  house 
in  which  Our  Blessed  Lady  was  saluted  by 
the  angel — the  house  where  the  Holy  Family 
found  refuge  after  the  return  from  Egypt, 
until  the  Child  Jesus  began  His  teachings,  in 
His  thirteenth  year.  What  is  more  natural 
than  to  believe  that  the  Apostles,  who  so 
reverenced  their  Divine  Master  that  they  for- 
sook all  to  follow  Him,  should  reverence  also 
the  humble  house  that  had  sheltered  Him 
during  His  childhood? 

In  the  4th  century,  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  left  at  the  Holy  House 
magnificent  monuments  of  her  faith.  Niceph- 
orus,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  describing 
the  pilgrimage  of  St.  Helena,  says :  "  She  went 
to  Nazareth,  and,  having  found  the  house  where 
Mary  was  saluted  by  the  angel,  she  had  a 
magnificent  temple  erected  over  it."  Eighty 
years  later,  St.  Jerome  accompanied  the  illus- 
trious Roman  lady,  Paula,  to  Nazareth ;  and  he 
tells  us  that  there  were  two  churches  in  that 
city — one  near  the  centre,  where  stood  the 
house  in  which  the  Infant  Jesus  was  educated; 
the  other  where  the  angel  entered  to  an- 
nounce to  -Mary  the  heavenly  message.  It 
is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned  monk  Adaman,  and  Bishop  Arcolf, 
and  the  Venerable  Bede. 

Pilgrimages  to  Nazareth  were  so  common 
that  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Catharine 
was  established  for  their  protection.  Later, 
when  the  Holy  Land  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  the  cause  of  the  famous  Crusades. 
William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  in  his  history 
of  the  Holy  War,  mentions  that  the  church 
existed  not  only  in  the  7th  century,  but  that 
Prince  Tancred,  Governor  of  Galilee,  in  the 
year  1 100  adorned  it  with  beautiful  gifts. 
James  Vitriare,  Cardinal  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, says  that  he  ofcen  celebrated  the  Divine 
Mysteries  in  the  house  where  the  Virgin  was 
saluted  by  the  angel ;  and  this  was  during  the 
first  half  of  the  I3th  century. 


Johi  Fa~as,  a  Greek  priest,  visited  Naza- 
reth in  1 185  ;  and,  writing  of  the  Holy  House, 
he  says:  "On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  altar 
[m  the  church  erected  by  St.  Helena]  there 
is  a  niche  through  which  one  enters,  and, 
descending  a  few  steps,  you  beJiold  the  ancient 
house  of  Joseph,  in  which  t/ie  Archangel  an- 
nounced the  glad  tidings  to  the  Virgin."  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  visited  it  in  1213.  About 
this  tima  were  instituted  the  military  orders 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and 
"the  Templars,"  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims. 
The  country  was  then  in  a  condition  which 
made  it  unsafe  for  pilgrims  to  enter  it;  yet  St. 
Louis,  King  of  France,  as  is  recorded  by  one 
who  was  in  his  company,  visited  Nazareth, 
and  entered  the  Holy  House  in  which  "the 
Word  was  made  Flesh." 

The  war  of  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines, 
and  the  mutual  strife  between  the  Kings  of 
England,  France  and  Spain,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Catholic  Europe  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  in  1291  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels. The  splendid  church  erected  over  the 
Holy  House  was  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  but  for  its  marvellous  destiny  the  last 
vestige  of  that  sacred  chamber  might  have 
been  buried  within  the  ruins.  But  no  !  Then 
was  about  to  begin  the  miraculous  history  of 
the  most  miraculous  of  relics, — one  which  not 
even  the  wildest  tale  of  the  Arabian  fabulist 
can  approach  in  amazing  and  mystical  beauty. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  X. 

events  of  this  Sunday  were  not  over 
1  for  Renee  when  she  left  Father  Gerard, 
with  a  light  heart,  and  a  step  as  light  as  her 
heart.  As  she  met  Ferris  in  going,  she  was 
destined  to  meet  another  acquaintance  in  re- 
turning. It  chanced  that  after  leaving  Corri- 
gan's  she  took  a  wrong  street,  and,  in  her 
ignorance  of  the  lower  town,  went  on,  uncon- 
scious of  her  mistake,  until  she  found  herself 
among  the  factories  by  the  river.  She  looked 
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around  in  dismay,  not  knowing  exactly  how 
to  retrace  her  steps,  and  not  seeing  any  one 
whom  she  could  ask,  when  suddenly  the  door 
of  a  plain  and  unpretending  building,  which 
she  had  hardfy  noticed,  opened,  and  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  and  children  came  out. 
She  stopped,  and  was  about  to  ask  her  way 
of  them,  when  she  unexpectedly  perceived  a 
familiar  face  in  their  rear.  Mr.  Stanmore  was 
also  issuing  from  the  door,  and,  as  he  paused 
on  the  steps  to  lock  it,  he  glanced  down  and 
met  the  eyes  uplifted  to  him.  In  a  moment 
he  had  descended  and  gone  to  the  young  lady 
hesitating  on  the  sidewalk. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Miss 
Leigh?"  he  asked,  answering  the  appeal  of 
her  attitude  and  glance. 

"Yes,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,  Mr.  Stan- 
more,"  she  answered.  "  You  can  tell  me  how 
to  get  home.  I  have  lost  my  way." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  wondered  how  you 
chanced  to  be  in  this  neighborhood!  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  safely  home." 

"But  have  you  not  other  engagements?" 

"None  at  all.  I  have  just  fulfilled  an  en- 
gagement, and  am  entirely  at  liberty." 

"  I  shall  be  very  grateful,  then,  if  you  will 
show  me  the  way,"  she  said,  as  they  walked 
on  together.  "It  seems  absurd," — with  a 
slight  laugh, — "to  have  lost  oneself;  but  I 
did  not  know  that  Clarendon  was  so  large." 

"  It  has  considerable  extent  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  of  course  you  are  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  lower  part  of  the  town." 

"  Yes :  I  have  never  been  here  before.  "  It 
is," — glancing  around  her, — "very  different 
from  the  upper  town." 

"Very.  That  represents  leisure  and  the 
graces  that  accompany  it ;  this,  toil  and  its 
stress  on  life  and  mind.  It  is  as  unpicturesque 
as  toil  itself,  you  see." 

"I  should  think,"  said  Renee,  uncon- 
sciously speaking  her  thoughts  aloud,  "that 
you,  who  spend  your  days  here  during  the 
week,  would  be  glad  to  escape  from  it  on 
Sunday." 

He  smiled.  "  So  other  people  have  said  to 
me.  But  I  feel  differently.  I  do  not  think 
that  one  has  a  right  to  use  the  service  of  these 


people's  bodies  and  do  nothing  for  their  souls 
and  minds.  Consequently,  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing esteemed  a  busybody  and  a  quixotic  fool, 
I  have  devoted  myself  for  some  time  to  the 
work  of  night  schools,  and  on  Sunday  I  col- 
lect those  who  will  come  for  a  little  religious 
instruction." 

Renee  glanced  at  him  with  a  mixed  feeling 
of  admiration,  pity,  and  wonder — all  blent  in 
one  wistful  regard.  He  caught  the  glance, 
and  understood  part  at  least  of  its  expres- 
sion. 

"  You  think  this  strange,'  he  said.  "  Why  ?  " 

She  colored.  "  I  do  not  think  it  strange," 
she  said,  "but  very — admirable,  may  I  say? 
If  more  people  felt  and  acted  in  this  manner, 
how  different  the  world  would  be!" 

"It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  by  such 
means  many  a  problem  that  threatens  the 
world  might  be  solved,"  he  said.  "  What  we 
need  is  more  human  sympathy  and  interest 
between  different  classes.  And  yet  you  won- 
der that  I  care  to  devote  my  shreds  of  time 
to  such  an  object!" 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  she  said,  quickly. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  your  glance  a  moment 
ago  indicated  that  you  did  wonder — at  some- 
thing." 

"Not  at  that." 

"At  what,  then?"  • 

She  looked  distressed.  Nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  her  desire  than  to  say  any- 
thing calculated  to  wound  one  whom  she  so 
much  respected.  But,  if  forced  to  speak, 
nothing  was  possible  but  the  truth. 

"Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it,"  she  said  at 
length,  a  little  desperately,  "I  wonder  that 
you  are  willing  to  instruct  others  in  religious 
truths  of  which  you  can  not  be  sure  your- 
self." 

That  he  was  astonished  was  evident,  but 
that  he  was  not  angered  was  equally  evident. 
Renee  had  found  all  the  others  who  had 
forced  religious  discussion  upon  her  so  easily 
angered,  that  she  was  at  once  surprised  and 
relieved  when  she  saw  no  sign  of  vexation  on 
his  face.  He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment; 
then  he  said: 

"You  mistake.  I  am  perfectly  sure  of 
some  things — the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
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which  the  Scripture  teaches  and  the  Church 
attests,  for  example." 

"  But  how  can  you  be  sure  ?  "  asked  Renee. 
"You  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church;  how,  then,  can  you  be  sure  about 
anything?  Where  have  you  any  firm  ground 
to  rest  your  faith  and  say,  '  I  know  -this  on 
an  authority  that  can  not  err'?" 

He  hesitated.  It  is  probable  that,  like 
many  other  people  of  devout  nature,  he  had 
never  felt  the  need  of  such  an  authority.  But 
he  was  as  sincere  as  he  was  devout,  and  he 
had  no  intention  of  affirming  that  he  possessed 
what  he  knew  he  did  not  possess. 

"If  there  are  some  things  left  open  to 
doubt,  it  is  probably  intended  as  a  trial  for 
our  faith?"  he  said.  "But  I  do  not  admit 
that  anything  which  is  essential  has  been  left 
open  to  doubt" 

"  Essential ! "  repeated  Renee.  "  Mr.  Craven 
said  something  like  that  to  me;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  have  any  assurance  of  what 
is  essential."  She  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
smile.  "If  I  were  not  certain  that  you  can 
make  no  mistake  in  the  way  you  are  leading 
me,  I  should  not  have  much  confidence  in 
you  as  a  guij^e,"  she  said. 

"I  understand  what  you  mean,"  he  re- 
plied, smiling  too.  "We  do  not  agree;  yet 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  begun  to  speak  on 
this  subject.  I  have  felt  as  if  we  could  not 
be  friends  so  long  as  there  was  such  a  bar 
of  reserve  between  us  on  the  most  important, 
and  to  me  the  most  interesting,  of  all  sub- 
jects. But  I  have  fancied — perhaps  I  was 
wrong — that  you  did  not  care  for  the  re- 
serve to  be  broken ;  so  I  have  respected  your 
wishes." 

She  blushed  slightly.  "You  were  right," 
she  said  :  "  I  did  not  wish  the  reserve  to  be 
broken ;  and  I  have  carefully  avoided  the  sub- 
ject, because  I  have  found  it  to  be  one  which 
there  is  no  good  in  discussing.  People  grow 
angry  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  desire  to  know 
the  truth,  but  only  to  continue  to  hold  their 
own  opinions,  or  else" — remembering  a  late 
conversation — "to  find  excuses  for  not  em- 
bracing what  they  know  to  be  truth." 

"  If  such  has  been  your  experience,  I  do  not  • 
wonder  that  you  wish  to  avoid  the  subject," 


said  Stanmore.  "  But  I  think  I  may  safely 
assure  you  that  I  will  not  grow  angry,  that  I 
do  most  sincerely  wish  to  believe  the  truth 
and  not  merely  my  own  opinions,  and  that,'" 
— he  paused  an  instant,  as  if  weighing  his 
words, — "if  truth  were  revealed  to  me  in  a 
way  that  I  do  not  now  follow,  I  should  not 
find  excuses  to  avoid  embracing  it,  but  rather, 
if  I  know  myself,  I  would  leave  all  in  order 
to  embrace  it." 

"Is  that  how  you  feel?"  cried  Renee,  ab- 
solutely stopping  short  to  regard  him,  so  deep 
was  her  amazement.  "  Is  that  your  !-pirit  and 
the  temper  of  your  mind?  Then,  Mr.  Stan- 
more,  you  will  yet  be  a  Catholic  !" 

It  was  like  a  prophetic  burst,  so  positive, 
so  triumphant  was  the  assurance  of  her  voice. 
Stanmore  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  He 
looked  at  the  glowing  eyes,  the  eager  face, 
before  he  said,  quietly:  "But  you  know  I 
believe  myself  to  be  a  Catholic  now?" 

"You  will  learn  better  than  that,"  said 
Renee,  confidently.  "  Oh,  I  am  sure  that,  with 
such  a  spirit,  God  will  not  leave  you  in  igno- 
rance of  His  truth." 

"  He  knows  that  I  wish  to  possess  His  truth, 
whatever  it  may  be,"  said  Stanmore.  "  But 
you  must  not  mistake  me.  I  have  never  had 
any  doubt  but  that  I  possessed  it." 

"But  you  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
doubt,  will  you  not  ? "  she  asked,  earnestly. 

He  hesitated  again  before  he  answered, 
and  again  the  innate  sincerity  of  the  man  tri- 
umphed. 

"  So  long,"  he  said,  slowly, "  as  Christendom 
is  rent  and  convulsed  by  doctrinal  dissen- 
sions, there  must  of  course  be  doubt, — no 
one  can  deny  that." 

"And  you  are  willing  to  pray  for  enlight- 
enment to  know  the  truth  ?  "  she  urged.  "Ah, 
if  you  say  that,  I  shall  have  so  much  hope  for 
you!" 

He  smiled  at  her  eagerness.  "Surely,"  he 
said,  "no  one  could  object  to  such  a  prayer. 
Yes,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  pray  for  light 
to  know  the  truth." 

"  How  different  you  are  from  the  others  I 
how  different!"  said  Renee,  involuntarily. 
"They  seem  to  have  such  an  instinctive  fear 
and  suspicion  of  being  led  'to  Rome,'  that  I 
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am  sure  they  would  never  venture  to  use  such 
a  prayer." 

"Perhaps  they  have  stronger  faith  than 
mine,"  he  said.  "  There  are  some  things  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  doubt — the 
exsistence  of  God  and  of  my  own  soul,  for 
instance ;  but  there  are  others  on  which  we 
can  not  possess  absolute  certainty." 

"  Will  you  give  me  an  example  of  the  last?  " 
asked  Renee. 

"  Well,  for  example,  the  true  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  words,  '  This  is  My  Body.'  I 
can  not  believe  that  they  mean  nothing,  and 
I  can  not  accept  the  literal  interpretation  of 
your  Church." 

"You  will !"  said  Renee,  with  confidence, 
more  and  more  attracted  by  the  simplicity 
and  candor  of  this  soul.  There  was  none 
of  the  spirit  with  which  she  had  become  so 
familiar — the  arrogance  of  opinion,  the  re- 
sistance of  authority,  and  the  disposition  to 
acknowledge  only  so  much  truth  as  might 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  the  world. 
"Some  day  you  will  thank  God  that  they 
mean  something,"  she  went  on;  "and  you  will 
marvel  that  any  one  could  wish  it  otherwise : 
that  men  should  contend  so  eagerly  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  shadow  instead  of  a  reality" 

The  last  words  were  not  her  own,  but  were 
suggested  by  the  memory  of  a  passage  in  one 
of  Cardinal  Manning's  books.  So  it  was  not 
surprising  that  they  struck  Stanmore. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  we  are  contending 
for  a  shadow.  But  how  can  one  believe  in 
the  reality  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  believe  in  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  ? "  asked  Renee.  "  One 
truth  is  not  harder  than  the  other.  The  only 
difference  is  that  you  have  always  heard  the 
one  affirmed  and  the  other  denied." 

He  did  not  question  this;  on  the  contrary, 
his  silence  seemed  to  admit  it.  They  walked 
on  for  some  time  without  speaking,  and  it 
was  only  when  at  length  they  found  them- 
selves in  sight  of  her  uncle's  house  that  Renee 
said,  timidly :  "  I  hope  I  have  not  vexed  you 
by  speaking  so  freely  ?  " 

"  Vexed  me ! "  he  repeated,  with  a  start. 
"  Oh  no  !  how  would  that  be  possible  ?  As  I 
told  you  before,  I  am  very  glad  that  there  is 


no  longer  reserve  between  us  on  this  subject; 
and  if  I  might  ask  a  favor,  it  would  be  that 
hereafter  you  will  not  hesitate  to  express  your 
thoughts  and  opinions  with  perfect  freedom. 
You  see  it  is  this  way:  either  one  possesses 
the  truth,  or  one  does  not  possess  it.  If  one 
possesses  it,  what  should  one  fear?  If  one 
does  not,  then,  like  the  pearl  of  great  price,  a 
man  would  be  mad  if  he  were  not  willing  to 
give  all  that  he  has  in  exchange  for  it." 

"I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  it,"  she  said. 

They  were  now  walking  up  the  shaded 
approach  that  led  from  the  gate  to  the  house, 
and,  glancing  down  at  his  coat,  he  detached 
from  it  a  rose  and  a  geranium  leaf  which  were 
fastened  there. 

"  These  were  brought  to  me  this  afternoon 
by  one  of  my  scholars,"  he  said;  "and  I  put 
them  on  to  please  her.  Will  you  have  them? 
Flowers  are  plentiful,  but  human  association 
gives  them  value ;  do  you  not  think  so?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Renee.  "Yes,  I  will 
take  them, — though  I  do  not  wear  flowers. 
Thank  you." 

The  family  were  assembled  on  the  broad 
front  piazza,  enjoying  the  beauty  and  fragrant 
stillness  of  the  late  afternoon ;  sc^Renee  had 
to  run  a  gauntlet  of  questions  when  she  came 
up,  attended  by  Stanmore.  She  answered  them 
briefly,  and,  passing  into  the  house,  went  up 
to  her  room  to  lay  off  her  bonnet.  Having 
done  so,  she  filled  a  tiny  glass  vase  with  water, 
put  Stanmore's  flower  and  leaf  into  it,  and 
placed  it  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Other  flowers  surrounded  this  statue, 
and  a  lamp  burned  before  it — for  was  it  not 
Mary's  own  month  of  May? — but  Renee  knew 
that  the  Mother  of  Mercy  would  not  scorn  the 
humblest  gift,  and  that  the  "human  associa- 
tion" of  which  Stanmore  had  spoken — the 
association  of  kindness,  of  good  deeds  and 
gratitude — would  render  the  flower  fragrant 
in  her  sight. 

"  Intercede  for  him,  dear  Mother ! "  said  the 
girl.  "I  place  this  soul  in  thy  hands,  know- 
ing that  nothing  is  refused  to  thee.  Thou 
canst  obtain  for  him  the  gift  of  faith,  which  he 
lacks,  and  bring  him  out  of  the  darkness  of 
error  into  the  light  of  truth." 

When  the  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
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Stanmore  went  up  to  Renee,  with  whom  he 
had  had  no  conversation  since  their  arrival, 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-night,"  he 
said,  ''and  to  ask  you  to  remember  that  after 
this  we  are  to  speak  freely  to  each  other  as 
friends." 

"  I  shall  not  forget,"  said  Renee;  "and,  since 
you  remind  me  of  it,  you  give  me  courage  to 
offer  you  something  which  I  brought  down 
stairs  for  you — a  flower  in  exchange  for  yours, 
but  of  a  different  order." 

"Whatever  you  wish  to  give  me  I  shall 
gladly  accept,"  he  said ;  but  as  he  spoke  his 
glance  fell  with  a  little  surprise  on  the  small 
card  which  she  extended.  It  was  covered 
with  printed  matter,  and  as  he  took  it  he 
read  the  word  "Memorare"  at  the  top. 

"It  is  a  little  prayer — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world — which  I  shall  say  for 
you  every  day,"  she  murmured,  hurriedly; 
"  and  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  could — if  you 
would — say  it  for  yourself!" 

"It  is  at  least  a  word  of  good  omen  to  be 
between  us,"  he  answered.  "Memorare I" 

Then  he  was  gone. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Mid-day  "Angelus." 


BY    SARA    TRAINER    SMITH. 


AT  mid-day,  when  the  tide  of  life  runs  swift, 
And  all  the  city  echoes  with  the  roar, 
There  comes  a  sound  across  the  wreck  and  drift, — 
The  freighted  ventures  of  its  golden  shore. 

A  slow,  soft  sound,  with  treble  pause  and  break, 
Linking  its  trinity  of  three-times  three; 

And  then  a  quickened  peal  of  bells  that  shake 
The  dust  of  ages  through  eternity. 

O  holy  bells!  O  monitors!  that  still 
Float,  silent,  o'er  us  in  your  airy  height, 

And  suddenly,  with  wordless  tongues  that  thrill, 
Catch  our  dark  thoughts  away  to  Heaven's  light : 

The  weary  heart,  the  lonely,  they  who  love, 
And  they  who  suffer  'neath  your  blessed  chime, 

Welcome  your  message  from  the  blue  above, 
And  beat,  responsive,  to  its  thought  sublime. 


What  the  Church  Has  Done  for  Science.* 


The  Church,  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  progress 
of  human  Arts  and  Sciences,  assists  and  encourages 
them  in  many  ways. — CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  VAT- 
ICAN COUNCIL. 

The  sceptre  of  Science  belongs  to  Christian  Eu- 
rope.— COUNT  DE  MAISTRE. 

"  TJ  ISTORY,  during  the  last  three  hundred 
1  1  years,  has  become  a  grand  conspiracy 
against  the  truth."     So  said  the  illustrious 
Count  Joseph  de  Maistre ;  and  we  might  re- 
iterate his  statement  as  emphatically  to-day 
as  did  the  learned  author  when  he  stood  be- 
fore the  world  as  the  champion  of  truth  and 
religion.     History,  since  the  period   of  the 
so-called  Reformation,  has  been  perverted; 
and  hence  the  many  charges  one  continually 
sees  preferred  against  the  Church  whenever 
there  is  question  of  her  relation  to  the  world 
of  thought  and  intellectual  advancement.  She 
has  been  decried  as  the  enemy  of  liberty  and 
civilization,  and  yet  it  is  to  her  that  we  are 
indebted  for  both.     She  has  been  declared 
inimical  to  the  progress  of  art  and  literature, 
albeit  the  greatest  masterpieces  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature  and  art  are  the  imme- 
diate results  of  her  inspiration  and  fostering 
care.     She  has.  been  proclaimed   the   open 
enemy  of  science ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  done  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
in   every  department  of  historical    inquiry, 
showing  how  groundless  such  an  accusation 
is,  the  impression  is  still  abroad  that   the 
Church  has  always  been  opposed  to  science, 
and  has  ever,  during  her  entire  history,  stren- 
uously  and   systematically  discouraged   its 
study  and  contravened  its  progress.    But  this 
impression,  although  originally  due  to  a  falsi- 
fying of  the  facts  of  history,  is  now  a  result 
rather  of  the  declamations  and  diatribes  pro- 
nounced against  the  Church  by  those  of  our 
modern  " advanced  thinkers"  whose  systems 
she  has  condemned  as  opposed  to  true  phi- 
losophy, and  whose  science  she  has  sifted,  and 
declared  to  contain  nothing  more  than  the 
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•chaff  of  theory  and  fanciful  speculation.  There 
is,  then,  no  more  truth  in  the  charge  that  the 
Church  has  been  inimical  to  scientific  ad- 
vancement than  that  she  is  opposed  to  liberty 
and  civilization,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  art 
and  literature. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  less  difficult, 
in  the  light  of  authentic  history,  to  tell  what 
the  Church  has  not  done  for  science  than  to 
state  what  she  has  done.  To  tell  what  the 
Church  has  done  would  be  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  every  branch  of  science — to  follow 
each  branch  from  its  first  beginnings  to  the 
highly  developed  state  to  which  it  has  at- 
tained. It  would  prove— and  prove  beyond 
quirk  or  quibble — the  beautiful  statement  of 
the  Count  de  Maistre,  whom  I  have  just 
quoted,  that "  the  sceptre  of  Science  belongs  to 
Christian  Europe."  It  would  demonstrate — 
and  demonstrate  without  peradventure — the 
truth  of  those  admirable  words  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  dogmatic  Constitution  of  the 
late  Vatican  Council,  that  ''the  Church,  far 
from  being  opposed  to  the  progress  of  human 
arts  and  sciences,  assists  and  encourages  them 
in  many  ways";  that  "she  is  not  ignorant  of, 
and  does  not  despise,  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  them  to  the  life  of  mankind"; 
and  that  "she  does  more,  and  recognizes  that, 
coming  from  God,  the  Author  of  science, 
their  proper  use  should,  with  the  assistance 
of  His  grace,  lead  to  God." 

These  words  of  De  Maistre  and  of  the 
Vatican  Council  may,  then,  in  a  way,  serve 
as  my  thesis,  as  they  embody,  in  a  great 
measure,  all  that  I  shall  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  on  which  I  have  chosen  to  address 
you.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  that  the 
sceptre  of  Science  truly  belongs  to  the  Church 
by  every  title  on  which  it  is  possible  to  base 
a  claim, — that  history  declares  it,  that  the 
facts  maintain  it. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  great  Universities  of 
Europe  are  Catholic  in  their  origin,  and  that 
most  of  them  were  founded  long  before  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  I  shall  then  show 
you  that  Catholic  students  were  the  first  to 
introduce  the  true  system  in  the  study  of 
nature — that  of  observation  and  experiment, 


and  known  as  the  method  of  induction, — and 
that  they  had  employed  it,  and  with  success, 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  its 
alleged  originator.  We  shall  next  see — and  I 
wish  to  specify  it  in  advance,  as  I  wish  it  to 
constitute  the  most  salient  feature  of  my  dis- 
course— how  eminently  practical  the  children 
of  the  Church  have  always  been  in  all  their 
studies  and  investigations ;  for,  as  I  proceed, 
we  shall  discover  that  all  the  great  discover- 
ies and  inventions  that  have  exerted  the  most 
potent  influence  in  advancing  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
our  race  are  to  be  credited  to  the  Church 
and  to  her  devoted  children.  In  reconnoitring 
the  vast  domain  of  nature,  their  aim  has  al- 
ways been,  as  we  shall  notice,  to  observe  and 
classify  the  various  facts  and  phenomena 
which  presented  themselves  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries, and  to  eschew  theory  and  hypothesis 
except  when  of  evident  assistance  in  co  ordi- 
nating  and  systematizing  the  results  of  their 
researches.  And,  finally,  after  recounting 
what  the  Church  has  done  directly,  I  shall 
ask  you  to  consider  what  she  has  done  by 
her  influence, — an  influence  which,  it  will  be 
found,  has  been  as  efficacious  in  forwarding  the 
cause  of  science  as  it  has  been  in  contributing 
to  the  propagation  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  advance  of  civilization.  In  a 
word,  we  shall  find  that  the  Church,  during 
the  whole  course  of  her  history,  has  always 
moved  forward.  In  the  world  of  thought  she 
has  never  stood  still  nor  retrograded,  and 
much  less  has  she  retarded  in  any  way  the 
grand  intellectual  march  of  mankind,  seeking 
new  conquests  in  the  boundless  realms  of 
nature  and  science. 

We  may  take  up  the  annals  of  science,  and 
we  •  shall  find  that  the  pioneers  and  most 
active  and  successful  workers  in  every  branch 
thereof  have  been  not  only  devoted  sons  of 
the  Church,  but  also,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  and  still  are  ecclesiastics  and  members 
of  religious  orders.  I  shall,  as  I  proceed, 
give  you  the  names  of  some  of  these,  and 
state  what  they  have  accomplished ;  but, 
for  want  of  time,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pass 
over  many  names  and  discoveries  that  have 
reflected  glory  on  the  Church  of  God  as  well 
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as  on  their  authors.  If  1  can  succeed  in 
exciting  in  your  minds  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  a  desire  for  further  information 
— which  you  can  obtain  by  going  over  at 
your  leisure  the  story  of  science — I  shall  feel 
that  my  effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Every  student  of  history  knows  that  the 
great  Universities  of  Europe  were  founded  by 
Catholic  kings  and  princes,  and  often  under 
immediate  Papal  inspiration.  Away  back  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Reformation,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's,  Upsala 
and  Copenhagen,  Paris,  Toulouse,  and 
Montpelier,  Freiberg,  Leipsic,  Heidelberg, 
Tubingen,  Wurzburg,  Cracow,  Prague.Vienna, 
Bologna,  Naples,  Pisa,  Turin,  Rome,  Sala- 
manca, Seville,  Valladolid,  Coimbra,  Louvain, 
were  celebrated  seats  of  learning,  and  attended 
by  thousands  of  students, — in  some  instances, 
the  number  exceeding  10,000  for  one  univer- 
sity, something  unknown  in  modern  times, 
— long  before  Luther  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  Church,  and  sounded  that  note  of  dis- 
cord that  almost  destroyed  the  social  and 
intellectual  harmony  of  Christian  Europe. 

In  these  centres  of  intellectual  activity 
genius  had  full  play;  and  the  mind,  untram- 
melled in  its  operations,  was  free  to  range 
over  the  entire  realm  of  thought,  and  to  enter 
every  department  of  knowledge,  sacred  or 
profane.  Here  were  taught  all  the  branches 
of  art  and  science ;  here  we  find  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  many  of  those  discoveries  which, 
with  subsequent  development,  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  a  wondering  world ;  and 
here,  according  to  Carlyle,  "  nearly  all  the  in- 
ventions and  civil  institutions  whereby  we  yet 
live  as  civilized  men  were  originated  and  per- 
fected." 

I  have  said  that  it  is  to  the  schools  and 
scholars  of  mediaeval  Europe  that  we  owe  the 
inductive  or  experimental  method  of  study 
which  has  contributed  so  materially  to  the 
advancement  of  natural  and  physical  science. 
We  owe  it,  among  others,  to  Gerbert,  after- 
wards Pope  Sylvester  II  (born  A.  D.  920, 
died  1003),  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  great- 
est scholar  of  his  age ;  to  Albertus  Magnus, 
the  towering  genius  of  the  I3th  century,  and 


to  his  great  contemporary,  Roger  Bacon.  I 
know  that  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  Lord  Bacon, 
has  been  claimed  as  the  originator  of  the  in- 
ductive system  of  philosophy ;  but  any  one 
who  has  read  aught  of  the  history  of  science 
knows  full  well  that  this  system  was  accepted 
and  followed  centuries  before  Lord  Bacon 
was  born. 

Far  back  in  the  1 3th  century  the  illustri- 
ous Dominican  friar,  Albertus  Magnus,  writes 
in  one  of  his  works :  "All  that  is  here  set 
down  is  the  result  of  our  own  experience,  or 
has  been  borrowed  from  authors  whom  we 
know  to  have  written  what  their  personal  ex- 
perience has  confirmed;  for  in  these  matters 
experience  alone  can  give  certainty." 

Roger  Bacon — an  English  monk  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Francis — was  so  far  in  advance  of  his 
age  that  the  erudite  historian  of  "The  Induc- 
tive Sciences,"  Dr.  Whewell,  declares  that  "it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  character 
could  then  exist."  Speaking  of  one  of  the 
works  of  the  learned  friar,  the  "Opus  Majus" 
he  remarks  :  "  I  regard  the  existence  of  such 
a  work  as  the  ^Opus  Majus'  at  that  period  as 
a  problem  that  has  never  yet  been  solved." 
Continuing,  he  says :  "  It  is  indeed  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  to  find  a  writer  of  the 
1 3th  century  not  only  recognizing  experiment 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  but  urg- 
ing its  claims  as  something  far  more  important 
than  men  had  yet  been  aware  of,  exemplify- 
ing its  value  by  striking  and  just  examples, 
and  speaking  of  its  authority  with  a  dignity 
of  diction  which  sounds  like  a  forerunner  of 
the  Baconian  sentences  uttered  four  hundred 
years  later.  Yet  this  is  the  character  of  what 
we  find."  He  then  quotes  the  following-  par- 
agraph from  the  "Opus  Majus"  of  the  Doctor 
Mirabilis :  "Experimental  science,  the  sole 
mistress  of  speculative  sciences,  has  three 
great  prerogatives  among  other  parts  of 
knowledge :  first,  she  tests  by  experiment  the 
noblest  conclusions  of  all  other  sciences ;  next, 
she  discovers,  respecting  the  notions  which 
other  sciences  deal  with,  magnificent  truths 
to  which  those  sciences  of  themselves  can  by 
no  means  attain ;  her  third  dignity  is  that  she, 
by  her  own  power,  and  without  respect  of  other 
sciences,  investigates  the  secrets  of  nature." 
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W.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  his  admirable  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Science,"  speaking  of  the  work  of 
Lord — not  Friar — Bacon,  says :  "It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  say  modern  science  is  the  result  of 
the  Biconian  philosophy;  he  misiook  the  true 
mode  of  using  experience,  and,  in  attempt- 
ing to  apply  his  method,  ridiculously  failed. 
Whether  we  look  to  Galileo,  who  preceded 
Bacon,  to  Gilbert,  his  contemporary,  or  to 
Newton  and  Descartes,  Leibnitz  and  Huy- 
ghens,  his  successors,  we  find  that  discovery 
was  achieved  by  the  very  opposite  method 
to  that  advocated  by  Bacon." 

J.  W.  Draper,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of 
being  partial  to  Catholic  interests,  attributes 
the  great  work  of  reform  in  the  methods  of 
scientific  investigation  to  that  universal  genius 
of  the  1 5th  century,  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  "To 
him,  and  not  to  Lord  Bacon,  must  be  attrib 
uted  the  renaissance  of  science.  Bacon  was 
not  only  ignorant  of  mathematics,  but  depre- 
ciated its  application  to  physical  inquiries. 
He  contemptuously  rejected  the  Copernican 
system,  alleging  absurd  objections  against  it. 
While  Galileo  was  on  the  brink  of  his  great 
telescopic  discoveries,  Bacon  was  publishing 
doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  instruments  in  sci- 
entific investigations.  To  ascribe  the  induc- 
tive method  to  him  is  to  ignore  history.  His 
fanciful  philosophical  suggestions  have  never 
been  of  the  slightest  practical  use.  No  one 
has  ever  thought  of  employing  them.  Except 
among  English  readers,  his  name  is  almost 
unknown." 

I  quote  these  passages,  and  dwell  thus  at 
length  on  the  point  to  which  they  relate, 
because  I  wish  to  show  you  that  Catholic 
scientists  were  not  only  acute  observers  and 
industrious  investigators,  but  that  to  them  is 
due  the  inductive  method  that  is  now  uni- 
versally employed  in  scientific  research.  This 
is  important.  It  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  great 
glories  of  a  later  age,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
without  foundation.  Introduced  by  the  monks 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  continued  by  their 
successors,  it  was,  later  on,  employed  by 
the  professors  of  science  in  the  universities 
of  Italy  and  other  countries,  until  the  time  of 
Galileo  and  his  school,  when  it  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  its  culmination. 


It  was  by  studying  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy — by 
insisting  on  experiment — that  mediaeval  and 
modern  scholars  have  been  able  to  make  such 
giant  strides  in  natural  and  physical  science. 
L\yinj  aside  the  speculative  and  metaphysi- 
cal systems  of  the  Greek  and  Alexandrian 
schools,  and  questioning  nature  directly, 
Galileo  and  his  pupils  (many  of  them  ecclesi- 
astics) were  able  to  accomplish  more  in  a  few 
years  than  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  achieved  during  the  long  intellec- 
tual ascendancy  of  their  respective  countries. 
During  the  six  hundred  years  that  the  schools 
of  Athens  were  open,  less  of  actual  work  was 
done  in  physical  science  than  Galileo,  unaided 
and  alone,  accomplished  in  a  lifetime.  The 
difference  in  the  result  was  due,  I  repeat  it, 
wholly  and  solely  to  the  method  employed  by 
the  Italian  philosopher, — a  method  for  which 
Galileo  was  indebted  to  the  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages  no  less  than  to  his  own  tran- 
scendent genius! 

From  what  I  have  just  said  it  is  evident 
that  our  estimate  of  the  alleged  "  Dark  Ages  " 
must  be  quite  different  from  the  one  which 
is  so  frequently  given.  This  period  of  time  was 
not  only  an  Age  of  Failh,  but,  to  borrow  the 
words  of  Ruskin  in  a  recent  lecture,  "an  age 
which  was  eminently  productive  of,  emi- 
nently under  the  governance  and  guidance  of, 
men  of  the  widest  and  most  brilliant  faculties, 
constructive  and  speculative, — men  whose 
acts  had  become  the  romance,  whose  thoughts 
the  wisdom,  and  whose  arts  the  treasure  of 
a  thousand  years." 

I  have  shown  you  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Church  for  the  correct  system  of  scientific 
study.  Can  it  likewise  be  proved  that  we  owe 
anything  to  her  or  her  children  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  system  to  actual  and  successful 
work  ?  In  other  words,  have  Catholic  scien- 
tists been  distinguished  for  any  important 
inventions  or  discoveries,  or  anything  that 
should  entitle  them  to  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  their  race  ?  Yes  :  and  these  are  the  ques- 
tions that  I  now  purpose  answering,  by  re- 
counting as  briefly  as  may  be  some  of  the 
more  important  contributions  made  to  science 
by  the  sons  of  Holy  Church. 
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Let  us  commence  with  geography, — the 
science  which  teaches  us  concerning  the  earth 
on  which  we  live.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  nearly  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
earth's  surface  comes  to  us  from  Catholic 
sources?  Far  back  in  the  6th  century,  we 
have  an  Egyptian  monk,  the  learned  cosmog- 
rapher  Cosmas  Qudicopleustes,  'who,  ac- 
cording to  Malte-Brun,  an  unprejudiced  critic 
surely,  was  the  author  of  the  only  original 
work  of  that  epoch,  and  who,  as  a  geographer, 
was  scarcely  less  worthy  of  consideration  than 
Ptolemy.  After  him  come  the  missionaries  of 
the  Gospel,  who,  at  the  command  of  the  Popes, 
went  on  their  errands  of  charity  to  parts  of 
the  world  until  then  unknown,  and  on  their 
return  gave  the  people  of  Europe  a  knowledge 
of  the  countries  which  they  had  visited.  In 
1246  Father  John  de  Piano  Carpino,  accom- 
panied by  some  Franciscan  monks,  was  sent 
by  Innocent  IV  to  Kayuk  Khan,  the  Emperor 
of  Tartary,  and  journeyed  as  far  as  Thibet.  In 
1253  Father  Rubruquis,  another  Franciscan, 
went,  by  the  order  of  Louis  IX  of  France,  in 
search  of  Prester  John,  and  penetrated  farther 
into  Asia  than  had  any  other  European. 
These  two  apostolic  friars,  together  with  As- 
celin,  also  a  missionary,  are,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Malte-Brun,  as  deserving  of  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  geographers  as  are  the 
Columbuses  and  Cooks  of  a  later  age.  They 
stimulated  others  to  explore  unknown  lands, 
and  thus  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  geographical  knowledge.  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  the  celebrated  English  traveller 
of  the  1 3th  century ;  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
even  Columbus,  were  indebted  to  them  for 
much  information  in  their  journeys  and  voy- 
ages of  exploration. 

But  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  Orient 
at  this  period  were  made  by  the  illustrious 
Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo,  whom  the 
great  geographer  Malte-Brun  pronounces  the 
Humboldt  of  the  I3th  century.  Going  with 
his  father,  uncle,  and  a  few  monks  to  the 
Pope  to  receive  the  Pontiff's  blessing,  they 
set  out  in  1271  for  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan, 
the  Tartar  conqueror  of  China.  After  a  jour- 
ney of  more  than  three  years,  they  reached 
a  city  near  the  present  site  of  Peking.  After 


residing  twenty- four  years  in  the  East,  trav- 
elling much  of  the  time,  Marco  Polo  returned 
to  his  home  and  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels,  which  first  made  known  the  existence 
of  many  .of  the  countries  and  islands  of  the 
East,  including  Japan. 

It  was  Columbus,  sailing  under  the  banner 
of  the  Cross,  who  discovered  the  New  World ; 
Vasco  de  Gama,  carrying  a  flag  on  which  was 
the  cross  of  the  military  order  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,  who  first  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  the  East  Indies; 
Magellan,  following  the  Cross  and  the  stand- 
ard of  Castile,  who  first  rounded  Cape  Horn; 
and,  although  he  did  not  get  any  farther  than 
the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  met  his  death 
at  the  hand  of  the  natives,  his  ship,  the  Santa 
Victoria,  continued  her  journey,  and,  going 
by  way  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  the  first  to  effect  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe.  Cortez  and  Balboa, 
and  their  associates,  explored  Mexico  and 
Central  America;  Pizarro  and  his  countrymen 
the  unknown  lands  of  South  America,  and 
De  Soto  the  territory  bordering  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  sons  of  Catholic  France  went  to 
Canada  and  what  is  now  known  as  British 
America,  and  made  known  to  their  brethren 
in  Europe  the  countries  they  had  visited,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  inhabitants. 
Fathers  La  Salle  and  Marquette,  Jesuits; 
Hennepin  and  Membre,  Franciscans,  explored 
the  great  chain  of  lakes  from  Ontario  to  Su- 
perior, and  the  lands  and  tribes  adjacent,  and 
were  the  first  to  journey  from  the  source  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  We 
have'  only  to  look  over  the  maps  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world  to  recognize  the 
handwriting  of  the  children  of  Holy  Church. 
Everywhere,  in  spite  of  the  many  changes  in 
names  that  have  been  introduced  by  writers 
and  map  makers  of  a  later  age,  we  find  cities, 
countries,  islands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  bearing 
names  that  could  have  been  suggested  only 
by  Catholic  hearts,  and  souls  ever-mindful  of 
the  glory  of  their  Church  and  of  her  saints, 
and  of  the  grandeur  of  the  doctrines  and 
mysteries  which  she  inculcates. 

The   western  hemisphere  is  named  after 
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Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Catholic  navigator,  who 
visited  the  New  World  shortly  after  Colum- 
bus. The  first  map  of  any  value  of  the  great 
Empire  of  China,  the  Atlas  de  la  Cliine,  was 
made  by  Jesuit  priests.  kAnd  generations  be- 
fore the  times  of  Burton,  Speke,  Livingstone, 
and  Stanley,  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa  had 
witnessed  the  labors  of  the  missionary  who 
had  come  to  bring  them  the  glad  tidings  of 
thi  Gospel.  Only  a  few  years  ago*  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  world  was  called  to  a 
terrestrial  globa  in  Lyons,  France,  that  long 
before  had  been  constructed  by  the  Francis- 
can Fathers,  which  showed  many  geographi- 
cal features  whose  discovery  has  been  cred- 
ited to  modern  explorers. 

Among  the  contemporary  explorers  of  the 
"Dark  Continent"  is  the  well-known  French 
ecclesiastic,  Abbe  Debaize.  And  among  those 
who  have  specially  been  honored  in  late  years 
for  their  contributions  to  geographical  knowl- 
edge is  Father  Desgidius,  the  learned  ex- 
plorer of  the  frontiers  of  Thibet,  and  Father 
Petitot,  who  has  recently  been  made  the  re- 
cipient of  a  gold  medal  for  his  geographical 
labors  in  Alaska,  as  has  also  been  the  Lazarist 
missionary,  David,  for  his  researches  on  the 
geography  and  natural  history  of  China  But 
let  us  turn  from  what  the  Church  has  done 
for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  geog- 
raphy— is  we  might  go  on  indefinitely,  tell- 
ing of  what  she  has  achieved  in  this  field — 
to  what  she  has  done  for  astronomy. 

It  was  Dionysius  the  Little,  a  Roman 
monk,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
introduced  the  system  of  chronology  that 
obtained  in  Europe  for  upward  of  a  thousand 
years.  The  famous  Gerbert  and  Friar  Bacon 
were  the  great  astronomical  lights  of  the  loth 
and  1 3th  centuries.  Indeed,  nearly  every 
astronomer  of  note  for  the  first  fifteen  cen- 
turies of  the  Church's  history  was  an  eccle- 
siastic. It  was  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  afterwards 
Cardinal,  who  first  called  attention  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which 
makes  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  universe; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  great  Copernicus, 
an  humble  Polish  priest,  to  develop  the  sys- 
tem that  has  since  borne  his  name, — a  sys- 
tem which  makes  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth, 


the  centre  of  the  solar  system.  And,  con- 
trary to  the  generally  received  impression,  the 
first  to  accept  and  promulgate  the  new  doc- 
trine were  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and 
the  professors  of  the  Catholic  universities  of 
Europe.  The  great  work  "De  Orbium  Cazles- 
tium  Revolutionibus"  in  which  Copernicus 
worked  out  his  theory,  was  published  at  the 
instance  of  Cardinal  Schomberg  and  Bishop 
Tiedman  Giese,  and  dedicated  to  the  then 
reigning  Pontiff,  Paul  III.  The  learned  Jesuit 
Christopher  Clavius  defended  it  in  Germany; 
the  Augustinian  friar  Diego  de  Zufiiga  pro- 
claimed it  in  Spain;  and  the  Carmelite, 
Foscarini,  supported  it  in  Italy;  whilst  the 
learned  Cardinal  Barbarini,  afterwards  Pope 
Urban  VIII,  the  great  advocate  of  arts  and 
letters,  gave  it  his  patronage  in  Rome,  which 
was  then  the  centre  of  science  as  well  as  of 
Christendom. 

But  mark  those  who  were  most  violent  in 
their  opposition  to  the  new  system.  Lord 
Bacon,  the  alleged  father  of  experimental 
science,  never  accepted  it.  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
Danish  astronomer,  preferred  a  theory  of 
his  own — an  awkward  and  complicated  one, 
based  on  that  of  Ptolemy.  Both  ridiculed  the 
heliocentric  theory,  and  heaped  opprobrious 
epithets  on  its  author.  Melancthon  called 
the  new  doctrine  an  absurdity,  and  referred 
to  it  as  the  production  of  an  imbecile,  or 
of  one  who  was  striving  to  gain  notoriety. 
Luther,  the  vaunted  champion  of  intellectual 
freedom,  spoke  of  Copernicus  as  "an  upstart 
astrologer,  who  strives  to  show  that  the  earth 
revolves, — not  the  heavens,  nor  the  firma- 
ment, nor  the  sun,  nor  the  moon  Whoever 
wishes  to  appear  clever  must  devise  some  new 
system,  which  of  all  systems  is,  of  course,  the 
very  best.  This  fool  wishes  to  reverse  the 
entire  science  of  astronomy." 

The  annals  of  astronomy  in  subsequent 
times  tell  the  same  story.  Those  who  con- 
tributed most  to  the  advance  of  astronomical 
science, — those  who  achieved  most  marked 
distinction  for  their  brilliant  discoveries,  were 
Catholics.  It  was  Galileo  Galilei,  about  whom 
so  many  romances  have  been  written, — Gali- 
leo, the  friend  and  protege  of  Cardinals  and 
Popes,  whom  imaginative  historians  would 
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have  us  believe  were  his  persecutors, — who 
invented  the  telescope,  which,  with  a  few 
discoveries  he  soon  made,  entirely  revolution- 
ized the  science  of  astronomy.  With  this  he 
discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  ring 
of  Saturn,  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  the 
sun's  spots  and  its  rotation  on  its  axis.  He 
also  resolved  trie  Milky  Way  into  myriads  of 
stars,  observed  the  phases  of  the  planet  Venus, 
and  made  known  the  moon's  diurnal  libra- 
tion.  And  here  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Galileo  made  some  of  these  ob- 
servations in  the  Quirinal  gardens  belonging 
to  his  friend  and  patron,  Cardinal  Bandini. 
There  he  had  placed  his  telescope,  and  there, 
all  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, he  met  with  that  favor  and  encouragement 
which  spurred  his  genius  on  to  other  discov- 
eries and  more  brilliant  achievements.  Let 
me  also  remind  you  of  the  fact,  when  you 
read  of  this  "martyr  of  science"  (?),  that  Gali- 
leo had  received  a  life  pension  in  order  to  be 
able  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  that  the 
one  who  granted  this  pension  was  one  who 
we  are  seriously  told  was  among  his  perse- 
cutors— the  great  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

Galileo's  scholars,  Cassini,  Maraldi,  Cas- 
telli,  and  Bianchini,  carried  on  his  work  in 
astronomy  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches 
of  physical  science.  The  famous  Abbot 
Gissendi  was  the  first  to  observe  a  transit  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc,  and  to  determine 
its  diameter.  Piazzi,  a  Theatine  monk,  dis- 
covered Ceres,  the  first  of  the  asteroids.  He 
also  prepared  a  large  catalogue  of  7,000  stars, 
so  perfect  in  all  its  observations  that,  only  a 
few  decades  ago,  Prof.  Airy,  late  astronomer 
Royal  of  England,  spoke  of  it  "as  referred 
to  by  all  observers  as  a  standard  catalogue," 
and  "as  the  greatest  work  undertaken  by  any 
modern  astronomer."  To  this  same  Piazzi, 
Lalande  declared,  astronomy  owed  more  than 
to  any  man  since  the  great  Greek  observer, 
Hipparchus.  A  priest,  Orioli,  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Uranus; 
and  the  first  to  add  the  telescope  to  the  quad- 
rant, and  to  make  the  first  exact  measure  of 
the  earth's  meridian,  was  a  learned  French 
ecclesiastic,  the  Abbe  Picard,  first  president 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 


latter  work  of  his,  the  measuring  of  the  earth's 
meridian,  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
you  to  be  of  much  consequence,  and  yet  it  is 
to  it  directly,  I  might  say  solely,  that  we  owe 
Newton's  great  law  of  universal  gravitation. 
Newton  had  worked  on  the  subject  long,  but 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  Twenty  years 
later  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  result 
of  Picard's  measurements,  and  resumed  the 
calculations  he  had  so  long  abandoned,  when 
lo!  thanks  to  the  French  Abbe's  work,  the 
problem  of  universal  gravitation,  so  wide- 
reaching  in  its  importance,  was  solved. 

Neptune,  the  most  distant  planet  of  the 
solar  system,  was  discovered  by  Leverrier, 
and  in  a  way  that  will  always  make  him  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  mathematicians  and  the 
most  profound  of  astronomers.  Observing 
that  the  path  of  the  planet  Uranus  deviated 
from  that  traced  out  by  mathematicians,  he 
went  to  work  and  calculated,  from  the  ob- 
served irregularities  of  the  planet's  motion  in 
her  orbit,  not  only  the  size  and  orbit  of  the 
disturbing  body,  which  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  had  ever  seen,  but  actually  pointed  out 
the  place  the  planet  would  occupy  in  the 
heavens  at  a  given  time.  The  telescope  was 
turned  to  that  point,  and  for  the  first  time  was 
visible  to  human  eyes  the  planet  Neptune. 
And  who  was  Leverrier?  He  was  the  director 
of  the  French  National  Observatory.  Bathe 
was  something  more:  he  was  a  devout  Cath- 
olic. In  the  Observatory  he  had  two  objects 
he  was  always  wont  to  point  to  with  pride: 
his  grand  refracting  telescope — the  finest  in 
the  world — and  his  crucifix;  two  objects  that, 
to  his  mind,  were  typical  of  what  can  not  be 
too  closely  united,  Science  and  Religion. 

To  the  learned  Jesuit,  De  Vico,  the  discov- 
erer of  eight  comets,  whose  observations  and 
calculations  have  stamped  him  as  one  of  the 
ablest  astronomers  of  any  age ;  the  late  Father 
Secchi,  recognized  everywhere  as  the  great- 
est authority  on  the  sun  and  its  constitution, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  investigators  in  that 
important  branch  of  modern  astronomy,  spec- 
trum analysis;  and  Father  Perry,  the^nresent 
director  of  the  observatory  at  St 
are  indebted  as  much — if  not  n/OT^-for  c 
tributions  to  the  advance  or-aptnwjQaucil* 
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knowledge  as  to  any  other  three  men  of  the 
present  century. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  others  who  have 
equally  honored  astronomy  and  the  Church, 
but  the  list  is  too  long  to  admit  of  their  being 
noticed  with  any  justice  in  a  mere  lecture. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  the  Religious 
Orders  of  the  Church — and  notably  the  Bene- 
dictines, Jesuits,  and  Augustinians — that  first 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  erection  of  observ- 
atories, and  to  the  dissemination  of  astro- 
nomical knowledge  among  the  masses.  Be- 
fore they  took  the  matter  in  hand,  telescopes 
and  astronomical  appliances  were  to  be  found 
only  in  large  cities.  But  after  these  learned 
religious  commenced  their  work,  observato- 
ries were  to  be  found  wherever  they  had  a 
school  or  college ;  and  many  of  the  best-known 
observatories  of  Europe  to  day  are,  like  her 
great  universities,  to  be  credited  to  the  work 
or  direct  influence  of  the  Church.  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Parma,  Avignon, 
Lyons,  Lisbon,  Marseilles.Vienna,  Wurzburg, 
Manheim,  Gratz.  Prague,  Breslau,  Posen,  and 
other  places  in  Europe,  owed  to  the  illus- 
trious orders  just  mentioned  their  first  ob- 
servatories. To  these  same  orders  are  due  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  found  observato- 
ries in  other  parts  of  the  world — in  the  capitals 
and  larger  towns  of  South  America,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  Australia,  and  in  their 
various  missions  in  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Jesuits  on  entering 
China  not  only  carried  with  them  the  Gospel, 
but  all  the  instruments  for  the  successful  study 
of  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  that  in  the 
year  1620  they  replaced  the  natives  in  the 
management  of  the  observatories  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  It  would  seem  that  these  zealous 
missionaries  wished  to  show  their  superiority 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  visible  as  well  as  of 
the  invisible  universe,  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  draw  the  minds  of  their  hearers  to  a  study 
of  that  which  is  eternal,  and  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  heaven  more  beautiful  and  more 
lasting  than  that  which  affords  such  delight 
to  the  mortal  eye  of  the  astronomer. 

Ecclesiastics,  too,  have  been  frequently 
called  on  as  the  most  able  persons  to  make 
important  observations  in  foreign  parts,  when 


special  skill  and  knowledge  were  required. 
In  1760,  Juan  Chappe  d'Auteroche,  a  French 
priest,  was  delegated  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Paris  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
was  sent  on  a  similar  expedition  to  California, 
— his  efforts  in  both  instances  being  crowned 
with  the  most  flattering  success.  Similarly, 
Father  Alexander  Guy  was  chosen  by  the 
same  Academy  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  he  did  his  wo/k  so 
well  that  he  was  subsequently  called  upon 
several  times  to  execute  other  important 
commissions  in  the  interests  of  navigation  and 
astronomy.  In  our  own  day,  Father  Perry, 
S  J.,  has  been  sent  on  a  similiar  expedition 
by  the  English  Government  to  Kerguelen 
and  Madagascar.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
astronomers  in  Italy  to  day  is  Padre  Denza,  a 
Barnabite  monk.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  ec- 
clesiastics have  now  charge  of  observatories — 
at  Rome,  Lou  vain,  Puebla,  Havana,  Kalosca, 
Calcutta,  Zikawei,  and  Tchang-kia-Tchouang, 
in  China; — and  the  value  of  their  work,  per- 
formed quietly  and  unostentatiously,  is  known 
and  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  the  merits  of  accurate  study 
and  delicate  observations. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


The  Chalice  of  Our  Lord. 

THE  following  interesting  account  of  a 
most  precious  relic  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Valencia  is  taken  from  a  series  of 
"  Letters  from  Spain  "  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Tablet  some  months  ago.  We  have 
deferred  its  reproduction  until  the  present,  for 
the  reason  that  a  narrative  which  recalls  the 
memory  of  the  Last  Supper  and  that  great  act 
of  our  Divine  Redeemer  before  He  suffered, 
by  which  He  manifested  the  infinite  love  for 
man  with  which  His  Sacred  Heart  was  filled, 
is  particularly  suitable  to  the  holy  season  of 
Lent.  The  writer  in  the  Th-^/r/thus  describes 
the  sacred  chalice  used  by  Our  Lord  when 
He  instituted  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist : 

I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
collection    of  relics  belonging  to  the  Cathedral 
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here  is  amongst  the  finest  in  Spain ;  but  of  all  these 
relics  one  by  far  exceeds  the  others  in  value — El 
Santo  Caliz.  Persons  who  ignore  the  history  of 
this  relic  have  written  and  spoken  lightly  of  it, 
and  many  a  skeptic  has  sought  to  turn  into  ridi- 
cule the  devotion  of  which  it  is  the  object.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  myself  much  inclined  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  El  Santo  Caliz  until,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
searching  into  some  interesting  documents  relating 
to  it.  The  account  given  in  these  papers  is  so  plain 
and  circumstantial  that,  after  perusing  them,  one 
feels  ready  to  lay  aside  all  doubt  and  look  upon 
this  touching  relic  with  the  veneration  due  it.  El 
Santo  Caliz  is  declared  to  be  no  other  than  the 
very  chalice  used  by  Our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and  the  following  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  sketch 
of  its  history. 

We  are  told  that  the  Last  Supper  took  place  in 
the  house  of  the  majordomo  and  treasurer  of  the 
Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  Herod  Antipas.  Joanna,  the 
wife  of  this  man,  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  one 
of  the  holy  women  who  accompanied  our  Saviour, 
ministering  to  His  wants  and  those  of  His  disciples. 
Tradition  says  that  after  the  death  of  Our  Lord 
the  cup  which  He  had  used  was  given  to  St.  Peter, 
who  brought  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  employed 
by  the  Popes  in  the  celebration  of  Mass  until  the 
time  of  St.  Sixtus  II.  This  holy  Pontiff,  seeing 
his  approaching  martyrdom,  gave  into  the  hands 
of  St.  Laurence,  his  deacon,  all  the  treasures  be- 
longing to  the  Church.  St.  Laurence  disposed  of 
the  plate  in  favor  of  the  poor,  but  to  Huesca,  his 
native  town,  he  sent  the  sacred  chalice,  accompa- 
nied with  a  letter  giving  its  history  and  recom- 
mending it  to  the  faithful.  This  letter,  which 
later  on  was  unfortunately  destroyed,  is,  however, 
mentioned  by  several  authors  of  an  early  period. 
In  the  year  712,  when  Spain  was  invaded  by  the 
Saracens,  the  Bishop  of  Huesca,  Andebretta,  car- 
ried the  chalice  for  safety  to  a  hermitage  in  the 
Sierra  de  la  Pena;  and  on  this  spot,  about  fifty 
years  later,  a  monastery  was  built,  which  bore  the 
name  of  San  Juan  de  la  Pona.  There,  for  upward 
of  six  centuries,  this  great  relic  was  treasured,  till, 
in  the  year  1392,  the  pious  King  Don  Martin  of 
Arragon  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  pos- 
sess it;  and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  the  holy  Apostle 
of  Valencia,  by  his  influence,  obtained  this  favor 
for  the  King.  The  authentic  act  of  donation, 
dated  September  26,  1399,  is  still  kept  in  the 
archives  of  Barcelona,  and  the  following  words 
are  an  extract  from  this  document:  "Cum  Rex 
desideraret  et  affectaret  multum  habere  in  capella 


sua  ilium  calicem  lapideum,  cum  quo  Dominus 
noster  J.  C.  in  sua  sancta  ccena,  sanguinem  suiim 
pretiosissimum  consecravit,  et  quern  Beatus  Lau- 
rentitts,  qui  ipsum  habuit  a  Sancto  Sixto  exislente 
summo  Pontifece  cujus  discipulus  erat ....  mis  it  et 
dedit  cum  ejus  littera"  etc. 

Don  Martin  received  this  gift  with  great  joy 
and  devotion,  and  placed  it  in  an  ivory  case  in 
his  oratory  at  the  Aljaferia  of  Zaragoza.  Some 
years  afterwards  King  Alfonso  V  brought  the  holy 
chalice  to  Valencia,  his  favorite  town  and  resi- 
dence, and  caused  a  beautiful  chapel  to  be  added 
to  the  place,  where  it  should  be  exposed  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful.  In  1424,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  being  called  to  Arragon,  this  same 
King  Alfonso,  before  taking  his  departure,  sum- 
moned up  the  municipal  council  and  the  canons 
of  the  metropolitan  church,  and  entrusted  the 
chalice  to  their  care,  begging  them  to  keep  it  in 
the  sacristy  of^he  "  Seo ' '  until  his  return.  Thir- 
teen years  elapsed,  and  the  King,  constantly  en- 
gaged in  wars,  and  unable  to  reside  in  Valencia, 
determined  to  present  El  Santo  Caliz  to  the 
Cathedral,  in  order  that  it  might  receive  more 
honor. 

The  deed  of  gift  is  preserved  amongst  the  doc- 
uments of  the  Church,  and  the  chalice  has  since 
that  time  remained  in  the  relicario  of  the  Sala 
Capitular,  whence  it  is  taken  out  once  a  year 
and  solemnly  exposed  on  the  i4th  of  September. 
Experienced  lapidaries  have  pronounced  the  cup 
to  be  of  Oriental  agate.  It  is  shaped  like  a  small 
bowl,  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  three 
inches  high :  the  base  is  formed  of  a  similar  cup  in 
an  inverted  position.  The  upper  cup  is  perfectly 
unadorned,  but  the  stem  and  base,  set  in  gold, 
are  enriched  with  numerous  pearls,  rubies  and 
emeralds.  To  the  kindness  of  the  Padre  Capellan, 
who  has  charge  of  the  relic,  and  with  whom  I 
happened  to  be  slightly  acquainted,  I  owed  the 
privilege  not  only  of  seeing  the  relic,  but  also  of 
inspecting  it  most  closely  and  minutely.  As  he 
drew  it  forward  for  our  veneration,  the  good  padre, 
addressing  my  friends  and  me,  said:  "I  think 
English  Catholics  who  have  come  so  far  to  visit 
our  great  relic  deserve  that  an  extra  favor  should 
be  granted  to  them ;  therefore  you  may,  in  turn, 
approach  and  place  your  lips  on  the  rim  of  the 
cup  which  the  sacred  lips  of  our  Saviour  have 
touched."  I  need  not  say  how  impressed  we  all 
were  as  we  performed  this  act  of  devotion. 


TRUE  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  shown 
in  the  imitation  of  her  virtues. 
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In  a  memorial  sketch  of  the  late  Charles  Down- 
ing, the  writer  says :  ' '  One  could  not  be  in  Charles 
Downing's  society,  even  for  a  brief  time,  without 
feeling  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian 
gentleman."  A  greater  eulogy  could  hardly  be 
given.  Without  any  special  reference  to  the  per- 
son here  spoken  of,  whom  we  know  only  in  his 
writings,  we  say  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every- 
one so  to  live  and  deport  himself  that  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  of  him,  "In  his  society  you  felt 
that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman." 

In  his  speech  at  the  Xavier  Union  Banquet,  in 
New  York,  on  the  1 1  th  ult. ,  ex  Postmaster  General 
James  spoke  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  pending 
Freedom  of  Worship  Bill : 

"  Let  us  not  allow  our  eyes  ever  to  te  blinded  by 
false  issues  on  the  outcry  of  bigotry.  All  this  and 
more  is  true  as  regards  certain  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  freedom  and  equal  and  exact  justice,  now 
pending  in  the  Legislature  of  our  own  State.  New 
York  has  been  fitly  styled  an  Empire  of  Freedom, 
but  she  will  be  unworthy  of  this  lofty  title,  unworthy 
of  her  proud  motto  of  Excelsior,  until  she  says  upon 
her  statute-book  that  every  pastor  of  a  church  of  Christ 
shall  be  permitted  to  administer  the  service  of  his 
faith,  to  give  advice  or  consolation,  on  equal  terms 
with  each  other,  in  every  reformatory  institution  within 
our  borders.  To  secure  this  just  end  we  have  '  enlisted 
for  the  war,"  and  shall  agitate,  agitate,  agitate,  until 
the  Right  shall  triumph." 

The  Australian  papers  contain  glowing  accounts 
of  a  recent  lecture  delivered  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Father  Murphy,  S.  J.,  at  Launceston,  on  "The 
Piper  Bishop  of  Kilmore."  Father  Murphy  is 
deservedly  popular  as  a  lecturer,  and  his  subject 
in  the  present  instance  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
eliciting  sympathy  from  every  warm  and  patiiotic 
Catholic  heart.  The  Piper  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  as 
the  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  are  already 
aware,  was  a  character  in  Irish  history  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  religious  annals  of  Ireland 
during  the  Cromwellian  persecution.  He  was  then 
the  only  remaining  Bishop  of  the  Irish  Church; 
to  avoid  the  dangers  that  beset  him  in  fulfill- 
ing his  episcopal  duties  he  adopted  the  disguise 
of  a  travelling  piper,  by  which  means  he  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  soldiery  and  travelled  through 
the  country.  The  career  of  the  prelate  was  replete 
with  adventure  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  is 
deeply  tinged  with  romance.  Father  Murphy's 


lecture  contains  an.  epitome  of  the  religious  per- 
secutions in  Ireland  under  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth 
and  Cromwell,  with  an  account  of  the  penal  laws 
and  their  modifications,  and  is  replete  with  inter- 
esting anecdote.  Such  lectures  can  not  fail  to 
produce  an  admirable  effect ;  they  forcibly  remind 
the  patriotic  Irishmen  of  our  own  day  of  the  great 
sacrifices  and  heroic  conduct  of  their  ancestors 
under  the  most  trying  ordeals,  and  that  it  was  by 
their  devotedness  to  the  Faith,  vying  with  that  of 
the  early  Christians  in  the  Catacombs,  that  Ireland 
still  retained  that  precious  gem.  the  Faith,  when 
other  nations  proved  recreant  and  lost  it. 


Last  week,  the  remains  of  Dr.  Daniel  William 
Cahill,  the  distinguished  Irish  priest  and  patriot, 
were  removed  from  Holyhood  Cemetery,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  and  taken  to  New  York,  where  they 
were  received  and  honored  with  all  the  ceremony, 
civil  and  religious,  which  a  loving  and  Christian 
people  could  command.  The  body,  attended  by 
the  civic  officers  and  other  prominent  citizers  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  was  placed  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  Solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Archbishop  Corrigan.  The  Rev.  Father  Lilly, 
Provincial  of  the  Dominicans,  preached  the  ser- 
mon, which  was  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  talents 
and  services  of  the  distinguished  dead.  In  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  Father  Lilly  said  : 

"As  priest,  linguist,  lecturer,  mathematician,  and 
astronomer,  Dr.  Cahill  was  eminent.  He  was  a  sci- 
entific man  who  believed  that  in  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  that  in  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word.  It  needed  such  a  man  to  refute 
the  slander  that  the  Church  was  opposed  to  scientific 
investigation.  But  he  knew  that  the  scientific  language 
of  our  day  is  not  that  which  leads  men  to  frankly  ac- 
knowledge divine  truth.  In  some  of  his  letters  to 
Bishops  he  picked  to  pieces  the  so-called  scientific 
men  of  that  day.  Geologists  then  took  four- fifths  of 
their  time  to  thunder  against  revealed  religion.  Even 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  when  he  got  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, talked  and  wrote  like  the  veriest  fool,  interpreted 
the  Apocalypse  to  tell  us  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
number  of  sidereal  years  the  whole  establishment  of 
Romanism  would  be  gone  up.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  read  like  that  of  a 
madman.  Dr.  Cahill  saw  the  errors  of  the  scientific 
men  of  that  day,  and  dared  to  stem  the  flood  of  un- 
belief. His  letters,  published  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other,  thundered  for  Ireland's  religious  freedom, 
and  Englishmen  were  compelled  to  read  and  act.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  alien  Church  Dr.  Cahill  did  not 
live  to  see,  but  it  was  his  teachings  that  ppinted  to  it." 

The  funeral  cortege,  composed  of  the  various 
Irish  military,  total  abstinence  and  benevolent 
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societies  of  New  York,  the  Papal  Zouaves,  the 
civic  delegations  from  Boston,  New  York,  and 
other  cities,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  loving  coun- 
trymen of  the  deceased,  wended  its  way  to  the 
wharf.  The  body  was  then  placed  on  the  steam- 
ship which  conveys  it  to  the  shores  of  that  dear 
but  afflicted  land  whose  cause  Dr.  Cahill  had  so 
nobly  defended,  and  within  whose  bosom  it  was 
his  dying  wish  his  remains  might  lie.  God  speed 
the  good  old  ship,  that  ere  many  days  those  re- 
vered ashes,  placed  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  beside 
the  remains  of  a  convoker  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  right — Daniel  O'Connell — may  be  possessed 
by  the  land  which  gave  them  birth ! 

"A  box  was  brought  here  to-day  by  an  express 
company  containing  a  monster  petition  from  Brook- 
lyn against  the  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill.  It  contains 
over  4  ooo  names.  The  Rev.  George  R.  Van  de 
Water,  who  sends  the  box,  transmits  with  it  a  letter 
in  which  he  writes:  'It  may  add  to  the  importance 
of  the  remonstrance  which  I  send  to  have  you  know 
that  they  are  the  spontaneous  response  to  appeals 
made  from  several  of  our  pulpits  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  in  no  case  the  result  of  personal  solicitation.' 
The  petition  is  headed  by  the  signatures  of  Bishop 
Littlejohn  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs." — Tribune, 

It  is  the  old  story.  Pilate  and  Herod  have  once 
more  embraced.  Judas  and  Barabbas  are  again  on 
the  same  side  against  Christ  in  the  person  of  His  little 
ones.  With  the  soi-disant  Catholics,  who  are  of  those 
that  were  "unanimous"  in  rejecting  the  excessively 
moderate  suggestions  of  their  Cardinal  Archbishop, 
unite  Protestants  who  make  no  concealment  of  their 
hate  of  everything  Catholic.  And  now  come  the 
Episcopalian  and  the  Congregationalist,  who  hate 
each  other  with  a  traditional  hate,  but  who  sink  their 
enmities  to  destroy  the  only  real  stay  of  Christianity. 
It  is  enough  to  make  thoughtful  men  think  more 
deeply.  Compare  this  address  of  the  "Bishop"  of 
Long  Island  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Universal 
Church  to  which  we  referred  a  week  or  two  since. 
The  Bishop  of  Long  Island  petitions  the  Legislature 
to  forge  chains  that  will  mentally  torture  the  poor  Cath- 
olic victims  of  the  House  of  Refuge  into  Protestantism. 
The  Bishop  of  Rome  writes  to  his  children  in  America 
to  say  that  if  Protestants  are  found  in  their  institutions 
by  no  means  shall  they  be  forced  to  attend  Catholic 
services.  Which  is  more  worthy  of  the  character  of 
a  Christian  Bishop  and  in  sympathy  with  American 
sentiment,  the  conduct  of  Bishop  Littlejohn  or  that  of 
the  successor  of  the  Chief  of  the  Apostles? — Cathotic 
Review. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Review  we  are  told 
that  a  "petition  signed  by  60,000  citizens  has 
been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Excise  of  New 
York  asking  license  for  a  Houston  street  gin-mill. " 
It  seems  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  signatures  to 
petitions  there. 


The  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  D.  D.,  an  Anglican  minis- 
ter, in  a  discourse  recently  delivered  at  All  Saints, 
Lambeth,  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
present  drift  of  opinion  among  some  of  the  higher 
clergy  of  the  Church  by  law  established : 

"  It  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  what  the  Church 
had  lost  three  centuries  ago  Even  in  mere  brick-and- 
mortar  Christianity  not  a  single  cathedral  had  been 
built  since  the  Reformation  except  St.  Paul's,  which 
had  been  rebuilt,  although  one  hundred  churches  of 
the  same  size,  stability  and  grandeur  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  that  horrible  monster  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
abominable  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  likewise  t^ok 
away  the  Church's  lands,  though  scarcely  two  fami- 
lies who  had  received  lands  taken  from  God  now 
inherit  in  the  main  line.  Religion,  morals  and  social 
order  had  been  destroyed;  and  he  agreed  with  the 
letter  of  a  Major-General  in  one  of  the  papers  this 
week  that  a  civil  war  was  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of 
the  existing  anarchy.  For  many  years  a  series  of 
writers  inspired  by  the  devil  had  endeavored  to  prove 
that  white  was  b!ack  and  black  white,  and  no  nation 
had  been  more  befooled  than  the  English  by  foreign- 
ers, who  had  perambulated  the  country  to  detach  them 
from  the  Catholic  faith.  When  the  altar  was  destroyed 
under  the  Tudors  the  throne  fell  under  the  Stuarts, 
and  when  Dutch  William  was  invited  over  he  did  not 
introduce,  as  was  generally  supposed,  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  but  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion  and 
mob  law." 

Invalids  and  others  requiring  a  change  of  climate 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months  can  not  find 
a  better  place  than  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia.  The  Hygeia  Hotel  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Hampton  Roads, 
has  long  enjoyed  well- deserved  repute  as  both  a 
summer  and  winter  resort,  but  the  home  comforts 
at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  are  vastly  superior  to 
what  can  be  obtained  at  any  hotel.  The  Hospital 
is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  have 
gained  a  world-wide  fame  as  nurses;  the  institution 
is  furnished  with  Russian,  Turkish  and  Electric 
bath- parlors  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  all  the 
modern  conveniences  and  luxuries.  Those  most 
important  sanitary  measures,  the  Turkish,  Russian, 
Electric,  Sulphur,  Medicated,  Roman  and  Needle 
baths,  are  in  full  operation  the  year  round  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  and  under  the  efficient  care 
of  the  good  Sisters  the  institution  can  not  be  sur- 
passed as  a  summer  or  winter  resort  for  those  who 
are  ill  or  feeble. 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  requested  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Duffy, 
the  late  zealous  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington  Territory.  R.  I.  P. 
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youth's  Department. 


Our  Mother's  Journal. 


BY    MARGARET    E.   JORDAN. 


HOW  fair  our  Mother's  Journal  looks, 
In  robes  so  chaste  and  new ! — 
Her  sweet  Annunciation  wrought 
Upon  a  ground  of  blue. 

Go  forth,  sweet  Journal,  far  and  near ! 

A  mission  grand  is  thine — 
To  praise  our  Queen  Immaculate, 

And  her  Son,  the  King  divine; 

To  guide  the  erring  soul  aright, 

To  cheer  hearts  in  despair, 
To  aid  the  faithful  pilgrim  o'er 

The  "narrow  way"  of  prayer; 

To  keep  each  little  one  alway 

Guileless  as  the  dove, 
And  for  the  holy  suffering  souls 

To  plead  with  pitying  love. 

Go !  speed  thee  swift  from  Notre  Dame, 
On  wings  of  love  and  prayer, 

And  unto  many  a  waiting  heart 
A  Pontiff's  blessing  bear! 

'Til  we  who  love  thee  meet  above, 

Ah,  never  shall  we  know 
The  good  that  thou,  so  silently, 

Hast  wrought  on  earth  below ! 


The  Galley-Slave.* 


CHAPTER  I.—  THE  "DovE  OF  POUY." 

I  HE  bright  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  gilded  the  meadows  and 
cottages  of  Pouy,  a  small  vil- 
lage  near  the  Pyrenees,  on  a  fine 
spring  afternoon  of  the  year  1588; 
while  crimson  and  orange  clouds 
hung  like  a  lurid  pall  over  the  snow- 
crested   summits,  which   stood    like 
grim  sentinels  guarding  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 


*  Adapted  for  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  Isidore  Proschko,  by  B.  S. 


Down  the  steep  mountain  side  bounded  a 
boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  summers,  clad  in 
the  gray  homespun  of  the  peasantry,  and 
carrying  on  his  shoulders  a  sack  half  filled 
with  meal.  His  bright  young  face,  with  its 
tender  blue  eyes  and  angelic  expression  of 
sweetness,  might  have  served  as  a  model  for 
a  Cherub's,  crowned  as  it  was  with  its  glory 
of  long  fair  hair.  Gaily  he  sped  along,  till 
he  came  to  a  blackthorn  hedge,  enclosing  a 
herd  of  sheep  and  cows,  with  which  he  was 
evidently  on  familiar  terms ;  for  the  lambs 
frisked  to  meet  him  as  to  an  old  acquaintance. 

Near  the  sheep  was  seated  a  comely  peas- 
ant woman  in  the  picturesque  Gascon  cos- 
tume, and  her  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure 
as  the  boy  ran  up  and  threw  his  arms  caress- 
ingly round  her.  Pressing  a  tender  kiss  on 
his  broad  white  brow,  she  said,  half-reproach- 
fully : 

"  How  long  you  have  been,  Vincent !  Your 
father  sent  you  to  the  mill  in  the  early  morn, 
and  only  now,  at  mid  day,  you  return ! " 

"  Mother,"  replied  the  boy,  pleadingly,  as 
he  handed  her  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  "  I 
found  such  lovely  flowers  on  the  way  that  I 
could  not  help  stopping  now  and  then  to 
pluck  them." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  mother,  smiling; 
"and  I  dare  say  the  weight  of  your  sack 
obliged  you  to  rest  now  and  then  ?  Let  me 
see  what  store  of  meal  your  godfather  the 
miller  has  sent  us." 

She  opened  the  bag  at  these  words,  and 
drew  back  in  astonishment.  "Child,"  she 
exclaimed,  "that  is  not  half  the  quantity  he 
should  have  given  you  ! " 

Vincent  lowered  his  eyes  and  colored.  "I 
met,"  he  murmured,  timidly,  "a  poor  woman 
with  three  children,  who  asked  me  for  food — " 

"And  you  gave  them  half  of  the  meal  which 
you  were  sent  to  bring  home  ? "  interrupted 
his  mother.  "  My  child,  your  father  will  be 
displeased." 

"  I  shall  make  up  what  is  wanted  out  of 
my  pocket-money,"  the  boy  said,  quickly. 

"  But  you  spent  it  all  ten  days  ago,  when 
the  old  crippled  beggar  came  to  our  house," 
replied  his  mother.  "  Don't  you  remember 
that  you  gave  him  the  whole  of  your  sav- 
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ings  for  the  past  year,  amounting  to  thirty 
sous?" 

Vincent  looked  down  sadly,  and  a  tear 
hung  on  his  long  eyelashes ;  but  his  mother 
kissed  it  away,  and  said,  smiling:  "Do  not 
fret,  my  child ;  I  know  your  good  heart,  and 
that  you  would  strip  yourself  of-  the  very 
clothes  you  wear  rather  than  see  another  in 
want.  Remain  pious  and  charitable  as  you 
mow  are,  and  God,  who  sees  and  repays  all 
that  is  done  to  the  poor,  will  reward  you. 
But  do  not  forget  that  even  charity  has  its 
limits,  and  no  one  should  give  more  than  he 
can  afford.  Are  you  listening  to  me,  my  Pouy 
dove?"  and  the  good  woman  pressed  her 
darling  to  her  heart. 

The  boy  had  gained  the  name  of  the  "  Dove 
of  Pouy"  among  his  fellow-villagers,  by  his 
innocent  sweetness,  which  won  all  hearts — 
save  one.  This  exception  was  Stephen,  the 
fourteen-year  old  son  of  a  farmer  called  Vau- 
tour.  The  dark,  gloomy,  repulsive  manners 
of  the  youth,  and  his  overbearing  arrogance, 
made  him  generally  disliked;  in  contrast 
therefore  to  Vincent,  whom  they  had  sur- 
named  the  "  Dove,"  Stephen  was  known,  in 
allusion  to  his  family  name,  as  the  "  Vulture  * 
of  Pouy."  Vincent  was  the  third  son  of  a 
comfortable  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
darling  of  his  parents,  three  brothers,  and  two 
sisters ;  but  Stephen  hated  him  with  an  en- 
vious malignity  strange  in  so  young  a  boy. 

Escaping  from  his  mother's  arms,  Vincent 
ran  up  a  ladder  to  the  sharp  pointed  gable 
of  his  father's  brown  wooden  cottage,  from 
which  a  short  iron  rod  projected,  which  was 
the  usual  perch  of  his  pets,  two  snow-white 
doves.  He  brought  them  fresh  fodder,  and 
remained  on  the  roof  caressing  them  for  some 
minutes.  The  pretty  creatures  hopped  about 
him,  pecking  the  green  peas  and  beans  which 
he  had  scattered  around,  when,  just  as  the 
boy  stooped  to  kiss  the  small  white  head  of 
one,  a  shot  was  heard,  and  the  dove  fell  bleed- 
ing to  the  ground.  At  the  same  moment  the 
straw  roof  flared  up  like  dry  tinder;  tongues 
of  flame  darted  arrow-like  round  the  old 
timbers,  and  the  terrible  cry  of  "  Fire ! "  rang 

*  Vautour  is  the  French  for  vulture. 


through  the  peaceful  village.  His  terrified 
parents  arrived  in  time  to  receive  in  their 
arms  the  inanimate  body  of  their  darling,  and 
to  behold  their  house  wrapped  in  flames. 

The  frightened  villagers  were  almost  help- 
less before  the  devouring  element,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  their  homes ;  but,  im- 
pelled by  the  increasing  danger,  they  ran 
hither  and  thither,  seeking  for  aid  and  water. 
A  tall  man  of  commanding  presence  suddenly 
appeared,  and  under  his  energetic  guidance 
order  was  re-established,  a  chain  organized, 
and  stream  after  stream  of  water  poured  on 
the  roaring,  hissing  flames.  Ere  sunset  the 
village  was  saved  and  the  conflagration  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  the  house  of  Vincent's  parents 
lay  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 

The  boy  had  recovered  from  his  faint,  and 
now  stood  with  his  parents  and  brothers  look- 
ing on  their  desolate  home.  The  villagers 
surrounded  them  with  offers  of  shelter  and 
assistance,  and  the  oldest  man  amongst  them, 
advancing  to  William,  Vincent's  father,  tried 
to  console  him,  and  asked  what  had  caused 
the  mischief.  No  one  knew;  but  the  black- 
smith, approaching  the  group,  said,  gravely: 
"  Neighbor,  your  misfortune  is  great,  but  still 
greater  would  ours  have  been  had  the  wind 
arisen  and  carried  the  sparks  to  the  adjoin- 
ing houses.  God  be  praised,  the  danger  is 
over,  and  you  are  the  only  sufferer  by  your 
boy's  carelessness ! " 

"My  boy's  carelessness!"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  farmer,  glancing  at  Vincent,  who 
stood  by  his  mother's  side. 

"Yes,"  resumed  the  smith.  "They  say 
your.  Vincent  brought  back  a  small  pistol 
from  Acqs,  with  which  he  was  firing  at  the 
pigeons  on  their  perch;  but  the  shot  fell  on 
the  straw  thatch  and  caused  the  fire." 

"  Vincent,  what  have  you  done  ?  "  said  the 
father,  advancing  towards  him. 

"Father,"  replied  the  boy.  quietly,  "how 
can  you  believe  that  ?  I  neither  brought  a 
pistol  from  Acqs,  where  I  only  bought  meal 
for  my  mother,  nor  fired  at  the  pigeons. 
Whoever  says  so  is  a  liar." 

"  There  is  the  one  that  asserts  it,"  said  the 
smith,  pointing  to  a  boy  who  stood  in  the 
background. 
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"  Stephen  Vautour !"  exclaimed  Vincent's 
mother,  involuntarily  throwing  her  arm  round 
her  son. 

William  drew  near  the  young  "Vulture," 
and  forced  him  forward.  "So,  Stephen,"  he 
began,  "you  assert  that  Vincent  fired  a  pistol 
at  the  pigeons?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  short,  resolute  answer. 

"Where  is  the  pistol?" 

"There,  near  the  charred  main-beam  of  the 
house,  where  it  fell." 

"Stephen!"  cried  out  Vincent,  "how  dare 
you  tell  such  a  lie?" 

Stephen  laughed.  "Oh!"  he  said,  sneer- 
ingly,  "how  well  the  'Dove  of  Povy'  can 
feign  innocence!  Yes:  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes, — which  are  sharp  enough, — Vincent 
mount  up  to  the  gable  end  of  the  house  by  a 
ladder  which  lay  there.  He  then  drew  a  small 
pistol  out  of  his  pocket,  aimed  at  the  gray 
pigeon,  which  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  fired;  but  the  shot — " 

"Should  have  struck  you,  audacious  liar!" 
said  a  deep,  full  voice;  and  a  strong  hand 
seized  Stephen  by  the  arm,  and  squeezed  it 
till  he  writhed  with  pain. 

The  man  who  had  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  extinguishing  the  fire  was  the  speaker. 
"  Liar!"  he  continued,  shaking  the  miserable 
boy  in  his  strong  grasp,  "  I  came  into  the 
village  shortly  before  the  fire  broke  out,  and 
saw,  not  Vincent,  but  this  young  rascal,  aim 
with  a  pistol,  which  he  held  ready  cocked, 
straight  at  the  dove  which  Vincent  was  caress- 
ing. Standing  close  behind,  and  unperceived 
by  him,  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself  that 
he  would  shoot  Vincent's  pet  before  his  very 
eyes.  I  also  saw  him,  when  the  shot  set  fire 
to  the  thatch,  throw  the  pistol  where  it  now 
lies,  and  run  into  the  thicket.  Stephen — as 
you  call  him — is  the  cause  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  my  little  nephew  Vincent  as  inno- 
cent as  his  own  white  dove." 

Ere  he  ended,  Vincent  was  in  his  arms,  and 
his  parents  hastened  to  thank  him  for  clear- 
ing their  son's  character.  M.  Commet  was  a 
wealthy  magistrate  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Acqs,  and  only  a  distant  relative  of 
Vincent's  family,  although  generally  called 
"Uncle"  by  the  children.  He  now  consoled 


the  desolate  family,  promising  to  aid  them 
efficiently  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  home- 
stead; then,  turning  to  the  bystanders,  he 
ordered  Stephen  to  be  brought  before  him. 
"  He  shall  answer  for  the  mischief  he  has 
done  before  the  tribunal  in  Acqs,"  he  said, 
angrily.  But  Vincent  held  his  arm  implor- 
ingly. "Forgive  him,  uncle!"  he  pleaded; 
"he  did  not  mean  to  do  such  harm,  and  I  will 
ask  him  to  be  better  conducted  in  future. 
Besides,  you  know,  Blessed  are  the  merciful \ 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy" 

"Truly,"  said  Commet,  in  wonder,  "this 
child  is  guileless  and  pure  as  the  Dove  which 
descended  from  heaven  to  bring  peace  to  this 
sinful  earth." 

"Therefore  we  have  named  him  the  'Dove 
of  Pouy,'"  replied  the  smith. 

"And  therefore  shall  I  care  for  his  wel- 
fare," returned  Commet.  "I  want  to  take 
away  your  'Dove,'"  he  added,  turning  tow- 
ards the  parents  of  Vincent;  "he  is  born  to 
better  things  than  tending  the  sheep  of  Pouy. 
Besides,  this  misfortune  will  make  it  hard 
enough  for  you  to  support  your  large  family. 
Give  me  Vincent;  I  shall  have  him  educated 
by  the  Franciscans  in  Acqs,  and  will  provide 
for  his  future.  Will  you  accompany  me,  my 
child?" 

Vincent,  to  whom  this  last  question  was 
addressed,  glanced  at  his  parents,  and,  reading 
assent  in  their  faces,  he  gratefuily  accepted 
the  worthy  magistrate's  proposal.  Even  the 
love  of  home  and  kindred  was  overpowered 
by  the  joy  he  felt  on  seeing  his  long-cherished 
wish  for  instruction  on  the  point  of  being 
realized. 

Stephen  Vautour  could  not  be  found.  He 
had  profited  of  the  few  minutes  spent  in 
listening  to  M.  Commet's  harangue,  and 
had  stolen  away.  All  search  was  vain,  and 
so  both  the  "Vulture"  and  the  "Dove"  left 
Pouy. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


IT  is  rude  to  refuse  indiscriminately  all 
sorts  of  praise.  We  ought  to  accept  thank- 
fully that  which  comes  from  good  men,  who 
praise  sincerely  what  is  really  commend- 
able. 
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[Copyrigkt  :• 

St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata. 


1  J  PON  the  mount  our  holy  Father  kneels, 
***  And  o'er  that  face  a  light  celestial  steals, — 
That  ardent,  longing  gaze  of  pure  desire; 
Those  eyes  that  burn  with  love's  intensest  fire; 
Those  outstretched  arms !    O  Father,  none  can  tell 
What  showers  of  grace  then  on  thy  spirit  fell ! 
He  glances  upward.     Through  the  purple  sky 
With  lightning  speed  he  sees  a  seraph  fly. 
And  as  it  nearer  draws,  so  dazzling  bright, 
And  all  surrounded  with  a  golden  light, 
A  form  as  of  One  crucified  appears 
Between  six  folded  wings.     He  almost  fears 
To  raise  his  eyes  again  and  look  above; 
His  heart  o'erflows  with  agonizing  love. 
The  servant,  wounded  by  that  piercing  sword, 
Is  made  the  living  image  of  his  Lord ; 
For  now  upon  his  hands  and  feet  and  side 
He  bears  the  wounds  of  Jesus  Crucified ! 
Ah !  wondrous  miracle  of  love  divine, 
What  ardent  longings  fill  this  heart  of  mine ! 
Seraphic  Father,  pray,  O  pray  for  me ! 
That  I  may  come  one  day  to  stand  with  thee 
And  all  I  love,  when  this  our  life  is  o'er, 
Safe  and  at  rest  upon  the  eternal  shore. 


Thoughts    of    the    Saints    on    St.  Joseph. 


BY    ANNA    T.    SADLIEK. 


|N  this  month,  set  apart  for  special  de- 
votion to  St.  Joseph,  and  when  the 
Church  is  everywhere  saluting  him 
as  her  patron,  it  will  be  a  fitting  time  for  us 


D.  B.  Hnner,  C.  S.  C.) 

to  string  together,  as  it  were,  these  precious 
gems  which  we  may  lay  as  a  coronal  at  his 
feet.  I  mean  the  sayings  of  the  saints  and 
other  devout  persons  concerning  him. 

During  the  Vatican  Council,  which  began 
in  1869,  a  petition  of  the  bishops  was  laid 
before  the  Holy  Father,  followed  by  other 
petitions  from  Catholics  throughout  Chris- 
tendom,— that  from  Great  Britain  was  signed 
by  150,000  Catholics, — and  they  all  had  a 
common  object:  to  ask  that  St.  Joseph  might 
be  made  Patron  of  the  Universal  Church. 
This  was  done,  as  we  know,  by  a  decree  bear- 
ing date  the  8th  of  December,  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  As  of  old,  Joseph 
was  made  ruler  in  Israel. 

"As  God,"  says  the  Pontifical  decree  upon 
this  subject,  "established  Joseph,  son  of  the 
Patriarch  Jacob,  in  Egypt,  and  made  him 
governor  of  the  land,  in  order  that  he  might 
supply  his  people  when  they  came  to  want 
the  necessities  of  life :  so  when  the  time  ap- 
pointed to  send  His  only  Son  upon  earth  had 
arrived  He  chose  another  Joseph,  of  whom 
the  first  was  the  type,  and,  making  him  lord 
and  prince  of  His  house  and  goods,  chose 
him  as  guardian  of  His  greatest  treasures.  .  .  . 
Because  of  this  great  dignity  conferred  by  God 
upon  His  most  faithful  servant,  the  Church 
has  always  held  St.  Joseph  in  great  respect 
and  veneration,  praying  to  him  with  great 
confidence  in  all  her  necessities."  But  this 
decree  and  all  the  circumstances  in  connection 
therewith  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  most  of  us. 

Apropos  of  Pius  IX,  there  is  a  little  anec- 
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dote  of  him  in  connection  with  our  subject. 
A  ce'eb rated  French  painter  was  in  Rome, 
working  upon  a  portrait  of  our  late  Holy 
Father  and  a  picture  of  the  Promulgation  of 
the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Being  consulted  upon  the  m  nor  details  of 
the  picture,  the  Pope,  glancing  rapidly  at  the 
un'inhhed  work,  asked  immediately,  "  Where 
is  St.  Joseph?"  The  painter  pointed  him  out 
in  a  group  of  other  saints.  "  Put  him  here," 
said  the  Pontiff,  "beside  Jesus;  for  that  is  the 
place  he  occupies  in  heaven." 

It  is  certain  that  until  the  time  of  St.  Teresa 
devotion  to  St.  Joseph  was  not  in  common 
use  among  Christians.  But  have  not  all  our 
devotions  taken  rise  at  some  special  period 
or  another?  Let  us  hear  the  illustrious  Car- 
dinal Newman  upon  this  very  subject.  I 
should  like  to  quote  the  entire  passage,  but  it 
is  unhappily  too  long.  I  shall  therefore  pick 
out  an  extract  here  and  there : 

"Look  through  such  manuals  of  prayers  as  the 
Raccolta,  and  you  at  once  will  see  both  the  number 
and  variety  of  devotions  which  are  open  to  individual 
Catholics  to  choose  from,  according  to  their  religious 
taste  and  prospect  of  personal  edification.  Now,  these 
diversified  modes  of  honoring  God  did  not  come  to 
us  in  a  day,  or  only  from  the  Apostles :  they  are  ac- 
cumulations of  centuries;  and  as  in  a  course  of  years 
some  of  them  spring  up,  so  others  decline  and  die.  .  .  . 
At  length  those  luminous  stars  rose  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical heavens  which  were  of  more  august  dignity  than 
any  which  preceded  them,  and  were  late  in  their  com- 
ing. St.  Joseph  furnishes  the  most  striking  instance 
of  this  remark ;  here  is  the  clearest  of  instances  of  the 
distinction  between  doctrine  and  devotion.  Who, 
from  his  prerogatives,  and  the  testimony  on  which  they 
come  to  us,  had  a  greater  claim  to  receive  an  early 
recognition  among  the  faithful  than  he  ?  A  Saint  of 
Scripture,  the  foster  father  of  Our  Lord,  he  was  an 
object  of  the  universal  and  absolute  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  from  the  first;  yet  the  devotion  to -him  is 
comparatively  of  late  date.  When  once  it  began, 
men  seemed  surprised  that  it  had  not  been  thought  of 
before;  and  now  they  hold  him  next  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  their  religious  affection  and  veneration." 

Occasionally,  however,  in  the  writings  of 
earlier  Christians,  we  find  most  touching  al- 
lusions to  the  foster-father  of  Jesus,  as  these 
words  of  St.  John  Chrysostom: 

"  He  had  humility  the  most  profound  in  a  station 
the  most  elevated ;  entire  submission  in  the  privation 
of  rank  and  of  the  honors  due  to  high  birth;  detach- 
ment and  inalterable  patience  in  extreme  poverty ; 
spotless  purity,  prudence,  circumspection,  recourse  to 


God  in  all  doubts  and  in  all  uncertainties ;  .  .  .  famil- 
iarity and  frequent  communication  with  the  angel  of 
the  Lord ;  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous commands  of  Heaven ;  total  abandonment  into 
the  hands  of  Providence  upon  occasions  the  most 
critical  and  most  unforeseen ;  invincible  generosity 
amongst  the  greatest  adversities." 

Cornelius  a  Lapide  says  that,  "As  husband 
of  Mary,  St.  Joseph  was,  though  not  the  real 
father  of  Jesus,  His  father  according  to  the 
law."  He  declares  that  this  paternity  was  far 
above  a  simple  adoption :  "Joseph  vero  fuit 
pater  matrimonialis" 

"St.  Joseph,"  says  St.  Bernard,  "co  op- 
erated by  the  purity  of  his  life  in  the  fulfilling 
of  the  ineffable  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
more  than  all  the  ancient  patriarchs  by  their 
prayers,  sighs  and  tears."  Again,  he  makes 
use  of  the  following  expressions:  "As  soon 
as  Egypt  was  told  of  the  beautiful  life  and 
admirable  virtues  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  the 
whole  nation  crowded  to  his  feet.  It  was 
he,"  he  cries  out,  "  who  received  the  Bread  of 
Heaven,  and  was  commissioned  to  preserve 
it  carefully  for  the  good  of  mankind."  Again, 
he  exclaims:  "Joseph's  humility  raised  him 
to  the  position  of  spouse  of  Mary  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Infant  Jesus.  For  it  was  right 
and  just  to  unite  the  most  humble  man  to  the 
most  humble  woman." 

"O  astonishing  elevation!"  says  the  pious 
Gerson,  "O  unparalleled  dignity!  that  the 
Mother  of  God,  Queen  of  Heaven,  should 
call  you  her  lord;  that  God  Himself,  made 
man,  should  call  you  father,  and  obey  your 
commands !  O  glorious  Triad  on  earth,  Jesus, 
Mary,  Joseph,  how  dear  a  family  to  the  glori- 
ous Trinity  in  heaven,  Father,  Son,  Holy 
Ghost !  Nothing  is  on  earth  so  great,  so  good, 
so  excellent." 

It  is  related  of  the  saintly  Jesuit,  Father 
Balthasar  Alvarez,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
life  of  St.  Teresa  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
sanctity,  that  being  oppressed  by  a  variety  of 
temptations  he  had  recourse  to  Mary,  and 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Loreto.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  upon  this  occasion  recommended  to 
him  a  great  devotion  to  St.  Joseph.  "Like 
this  indefatigable  propagatrix  [St.  Teresa]  of 
this  cultus  to  the  foster-father  of  our  Saviour, 
let  us  publish  everywhere  the  benefits  of  St. 
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Joseph ;  let  us  glory  in  his  power,  and  honor 
his  dignity.  By  our  prayers  and  our  encour- 
agement, let  us  sustain  with  ardent  zeal  all  the 
good  works  dedicated  to  him."  This  is  the 
saying  of  Father  Felix  of  Jesus  Crucified,  Dis- 
calced  Carmelite,  and  Apostolic  Missionary 
to  the  Holy  Land. 

"The  Evangelists,"  says  St.  Leonard  of 
Port  Maurice,  "say  very  little  of  the  virtues 
and  life  of  St.  Joseph ;  but  when  they  call 
him  the  spouse  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  born 
Jesus,  they  give  him  the  most  glorious  title 
possible  ;  for  he  was  nearest  in  every  way  to 
Mary,  the  purest  creature  ever  made  by  God 
Almighty." 

The  autographic  memoirs  of  the  Venerable 
M.  Olier,  founder  of  St.  Sulpice,  fairly  teem 
with  beautiful  sayings  in  regard  to  our  Saint. 
"The  Eternal  Father,"  he  writes,  "clothed 
Himself  in  the  person  of  St.  Joseph ;  and, 
veiled  under  the  humanity  of  this  great  Saint, 
He  is  become  merciful — full  of  tenderness  and 
sensibility  for  human  miseries."  Again  he 
says: 

"Who  would  have  thought  in  seeing  Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Joseph  in  the  stable  that  these  three  persons 
would  one  day  revolutionize  the  earth !  ...  St.  Joseph, 
having  been  chosen  by  God  to  be  His  image  towards 
His  only  Son,  was  not  marked  out  for  any  public  func- 
tion in  the  Church  of  God,  but  merely  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  His  purity  and  the  incomparable  sanctity 
which  separates  Him  from  every  visible  creature ; 
and  hence  he  is  the  patron  of  hidden  and  unknown 
souls.  .  .  .  O  Eternal  Wisdom !  if  Moses  enjoyed  such 
intimate  communication  with  Thee  that  he  saw  Thee 
face  to  face,  what  was  not  that  of  St  Joseph !  The 
first  who  was  to  conduct  Thy  Son  under  a  figure  saw 
Thee  face  to  face,  and  the  second  who  was  to  direct 
Thy  Son  Himself  was  to  be  crowned  with  still  greater 
favors.  If  he  who  brought  the  law  of  life  was  in  such 
glory,  even  in  this  life,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
could  not  support  the  brilliancy  that  shone  from  his 
face,  how  was  it,  adds  St.  Paul,  with  him  who  bore 
in  his  arms  the  Law  of  Life  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
Without  doubt  he  enjoyed  the  adorable  contempla- 
tion and  the  beatific  vision  of  God." 

"The  angels  of  heaven,"  says  St.  Hilary, 
"recognize  in  him  [St.  Joseph]  the  apostle 
charged  with  the  mission  of  transporting 
Jesus;  the  angel  of  the  New  Alliance,  de- 
puted to  nourish  his  Creator,  to  entertain  his 
God,  to  clothe  his  Providence,  and  to  carry 
Him  who  carries  the  world." 


So  well  known  are  the  sayings  of  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
quote  them  here.  "Oh,  what  a  Saint,"  he 
exclaims,  "  is  the  glorious  St.  Joseph  !  He  is 
not  only  a  patriarch,  but  the  chief  of  all 
patriarchs ;  he  is  not  simply  a  confessor,  but 
more  than  a  confessor ;  for  in  his  confession 
is  contained  the  dignity  of  bishops,  the  gen- 
erosity of  martyrs  and  of  all  other  saints." 
The  holy  Doctor  exhorts  us  to  "behave  like 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph :  to  be  tranquil 
under  our  trouble,  and  leave  to  Our  Lord  the 
care  of  taking  it  away  from  us  when  it  shall 
please  Him." 

If  we  turn  to  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  he 
takes  up  the  glorious  strain,  repeating  it 
through  all  his  writings.  "  To  be  convinced," 
he  says,  "how  much  the  intercession  of  St. 
Joseph  prevails  with  Jesus  Christ  we  have 
only  to  consider  these  words  of  the  Evange- 
list, 'And  He  was  subject  to  them.'  The  Son 
of  God  employed  thirty  years  in  assiduously 
obeying  Joseph  and  Mary !  It  was  sufficient 
for  Joseph,  by  the  least  word  or  sign,  to  show 
that  he  wished  Him  to  do  anything,  Jesus 
immediately  obeyed.  This  humble  obedience 
of  Jesus  teaches  us  that  the  dignity  of  Joseph 
is  above  that  of  all  the  other  saints,  except 
that  of  the  Queen  of  Saints." 

Again  he  says  :  "  For  the  assistance  which 
he  rendered  for  so  many  years  to  Jesus  and 
to  Mary  in  providing  them  by  his  own  labor 
with  food  and  lodging,  he  has  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  for  those  who  are  devout  to  him 
at  the  time  of  their  death  a  particular  assist- 
ance from  Jesus  and  Mary." 

St.  Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  it  is  related,  saw 
the  beatitude  of  St  Joseph,  and  thus  describes 
his  glory:  "Joseph,  united  as  he  is  to  Jesus 
and  Mary,  is  like  a  bright  shining  star."  She 
declares  that  he  "protects  in  a  special  man- 
ner those  souls  who  fight  the  battle  of  life 
under  Mary's  standard." 

"The  Relations  des  Jesuites,"  which  might 
be  called  the  Marty rology  of  North  America, 
contain  so  many  and  such  touching  allusions 
to  St.  Joseph  that  they  might  form  a  little 
volume  in  themselves:  accounts  of  the  prim- 
itive settlers  in  ancient  Quebec  celebrating 
with  a  joy,  a  pomp  unknown  nowadays  in 
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greater  cities,  the  festival  of  the  Patron  of 
Canada.  We  have  Marie  de  1' Incarnation, 
the  St.  Teresa  of  the  New  World,  recog- 
nizing in  St.  Joseph  the  guide  who  appeared 
to  her  in  a  vision  and  revealed  to  her  her 
calling  to  Canada,  and  cherishing  a  devotion 
to  him  which  had  been  hers  since  childhood. 
We  have  the  s  lintly  Mde.  de  la  Peltrie,  joint 
foundress  with  her  of  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec, 
crying  out :  "  How  happy  I  should  be  if  God 
called  me  on  this  day,  dedicated  to  St.  Jo- 
seph!" It  was  a  Wednesday;  and  her  wish 
was  granted.  We  have  Sister  Marguerite 
Bourgeoys,  "the  little  St.  Genevieve  of  Can- 
ada," "the  gentlest  figure  in  colonial  annals," 
praying  to  him  in  her  wants ;  even  the  very 
Indians  full  of  confidence  in  his  intercession. 
We  have  Pere  le  Jeune,  S  J.,  that  heroic  mar- 
tyr for  Christ,  speaking  as  follows :  "  I  will 
candidly  confess  that  I  have  often  felt  the 
devotion  to  ask  St.  Joseph  to  bless  me  with 
the  tiny  hand  of  the  Infant  Jesus;  for  when 
he  carries  Him  in  his  arms,  Jesus  does  every- 
thing St.  Joseph  asks  Him."  We  hear  the 
words  of  Father  Poncet,  S  J.,  another  of  these 
Canadian  confessors,  at  the  time  when  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Iroquois  he  was  brought 
bound  to  their  village  :  "  I  bethought  myself 
then  of  St.  Joseph,  who  carried  Our  Lord  into 
Egypt  through  the  Arabian  deserts,  as  is 
believed ;  I  prayed  him  to  be  my  guide  and 
support  in  the  hardships  of  that  journey.  I 
have  always  had  great  recourse  to  his  pro- 
tection in  all  my  labors." 

"  Our  Lord,"  says  St.  Teresa,  "would  teach 
us  that  as  He  was  pleased  to  be  subject  to 
St.  Joseph  upon  the  earth,  so  He  is  now 
pleased  to  grant  whatever  the  Saint  asks  for 
in  heaven.  O. hers  whom  I  have  recommended 
to  have  recourse  to  St.  Joseph  have  known 
this  from  experience." 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  quotation  from 
the  great  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  words 
have  such  weight  at  the  present  time:  "Some 
saints  are  privileged  to  extend  to  us  their 
patronage  in  certain  cases,  but  not  in  others, 
with  peculiar  efficacy ;  but  to  our  holy  pa- 
tron St.  Joseph  it  is  given  to  assist  us  in  all 
cases,  in  every  necessity,  in  every  undertak- 
ing." 


In  Memory  of  Loreto. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

ON  the  1 2th  of  May.  1291,  there  suddenly 
appeared,  on  an  eminence  called  Rannizza, 
between  the  cities  of  Tersato  and  Fiume,  in 
Dalmatia,  a  house  thirty  two  feet  in  length, 
thirteen  feet  in  width,  and  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  The  astonished  inhabitants  of  bcth 
Tersato  and  Fiume  came  in  crowds  to  see 
the  strange  visitor.  It  looked  ancient;  it 
seemed  to  have  once  been  a  chapel.  With  awe 
and  wonderment  they  entered  the  mysterious 
structure.  The  walls  were  of  hewn  stone — 
not  of  brick,  as  has  been  reported  in  the  notes 
of  some  travellers.  Here  and  there  were  bits 
of  plaster  still  bearing  the  faint  outlines  of 
frescos.  Against  the  wall  immediately  oppo- 
site the  entrance  was  a  small  altar,  and  over 
it  a  cross  of  wood ;  on  the  right  was  a  small 
wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  on 
the  left  was  a  cupboard  with  two  shelves,  set 
or  sunken  in  the  wall  of  the  house.  Near  the 
cupboard  and  against  the  end  of  the  building 
was  a  low  fireplace.  It  was  evident,  whatever 
the  house  might  have  been  originally,  it  had 
recently  been  used  as  a  chapel  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  news  of  the  advent  of  this  mystical 
house  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity  through- 
out Dalmatia,  and  many,  believing  at  once 
that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought,  hastened  to 
visit  the  sacred  spot  and  to  share  its  blessed 
privileges.  At  this  time  one  Alexander,  the 
curate  of  the  parish — a  faithful,  pious  man — 
was  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  Hearing  of 
the  many  cures  that  were  being  wrought  at 
the  Holy  House,  he  was  filled  with  hope,  and 
in  a  vision  was  visited  by  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
who  related  to  him  the  history  of  the  house, 
and  bade  him  rise  and  tell  the  people  what 
he  had  heard.  He  immediately  arose  healed, 
and  related  how  the  Holy  House  had  been 
brought  from  Nazareth,  as  a  proof  of  its  sanc- 
tity; for  there  it  was  neglected  and  exposed 
to  the  insults  of  the  infidels. 

Nicholas  Frangipani  was  at  that  time  Pre- 
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feet  of  D  ilmatia.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  Holy  House  as  related 
by  Alexander  than  he  authorized  the  inhab 
itants  of  Tersato  to  send  a  delegation  of  four 
worthy  citizens  to  Nazareth,  in  order  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  house  of  the  Virgin  still 
existed  there;  and  if  not,  to  search  for'the 
foundations,  and  take  exact  measurements 
thereof.  This  delegation  went  to  Nazareth, 
and  on  its  return  to  Tersato  the  several 
members  solemnly  declared  under  oath  that 
"the  house  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  no 
longer  at  Nazareth,  and  that  the  foundations 
remaining  on  the  spot  where  the  house  once 
stood  corresponded  exactly  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  strange  house  that  had  so  mys- 
teriously appeared  amongst  them." 

The  news  of  the  appearance  of  the  Holy 
House  in  Dalmatia,  the  wonderful  cures 
worked  there,  the  report  of  the  delegates  on 
their  return  from  Nazareth,  spread  beyond 
the  confines  of  Dalmatia,  and  soon  thousands 
of  pilgrims  from  Istria,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Ser- 
via,  and  more  remote  districts,  flocked  to  the 
sacred  edifice.  According  to  the  official 
records  of  Fiume  and  Tersato,  a  priest  named 
John  de  Grobino  was  appointed  custodian  of 
the  chapel  by  the  Prefect  Frangipani. 

On  the  icr.h  of  Dec.,  1294, — three  years 
and  seven  months  from  the  date  of  its  appear- 
ance in  D  ilmatia, — the  Holy  House  was  again 
miraculously  transported.  Some  shepherds 
watching  their  flocks  near  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  the  territory  of  Recanati,  beheld 
a  house,  which  seemed  to  be  carried  through 
the  air  by  invisible  hands,  crossing  the  sea 
to  them,  in  the  early  dawn.  It  gradually  de- 
scended into  a  little  wood  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  shore.  As  soon  as  it  was 
broad  daylight  the  shepherds  hastened  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  seen  the  house  descend, 
and  there  they  discovered  it,  without  a  stone 
loosened  or  a  beam  displaced.  Without 
delay  they  hastened  to  Recanati  and  related 
what  they  had  seen.  Their  story  was,  of 
course,  discredited.  They,  however,  persisted 
in  their  assertions,  and,  finally,  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Recanati  determined  to  accompany 
them  to  the  wood.  Upon  arriving  at  the  spot, 
the  house  was  found  precisely  as  the  shep- 


j  herds  had  described  it;  and,  as  the  wood  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  had  descended  belonged 
to  a  iady  named  Lauretta,  or  Loretta,  the 
house  was  called  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto. 

Unfortunately,  the  Holy  House  rested  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  road.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  trees.  The  many 
pilgrims  who  visited  it  took  with  them  gifts, 
and  these  were  often  of  great  value.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  place  became  infested 
with  robbers.  After  a  time  few  people  dared 
visit  the  miraculous  chapel,  and  it  was  finally 
almost  entirely  abandoned. 

For  the  third  time  the  Holy  House  was 
mysteriously  conveyed  from  its  resting  place: 
it  abruptly  made  its  appearance  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  public  road  that  led  to  Re- 
canati. The  hill  on  which  the  house  now 
rested  was  the  joint  property  of  two  brothers 
who  lived  in  the  city.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  the  house  had  again,  through  the 
same  mystical  agency  that  had  borne  it  from 
Nazareth  to  Dalmatia,  and  from  Dalmatia  to 
the  Italian  shore,  been  removed  and  deposited 
in  a  place  where  it  could  be  visited  with  com- 
parative safety,  great  throngs  of  the  faithful 
daily  flocked  to  it,  and  few  came  away  without 
leaving  some  thank-offering  of  a  more  or  less 
substantial  nature.  The  brothers  seeing  the 
treasury  of  the  Holy  House  daily  increasing, 
determined  to  seize  it,  but  disagreed  as  to 
the  proper  division  of  the  spoils ;  and  while 
they  were  still  disputing,  the  winged  house 
once  more  took  flight,  and  rested  at  last  on 
the  spot  it  still  occupies.  It  was  speedily  en- 
closed on  the  north,  south  and  east  sides  by 
rude  brick  walls  placed  some  distance  from 
the  house.  An  altar  was  built  against  the 
exterior  of  the  south  wall,  and  above  it  was 
spread  a  large  portico,  which  served  as  a 
church. 

The  Holy  House  at  present  is  enshrined 
beneath  the  lofty  dome  of  a  magnificent  Ba- 
silica, erected  in  the  i$th  century  by  Cardi- 
nal Barbo  (a  Venetian),  afterward  Pope  Paul 
II.  In  1464,  Pope  Pius  II  came  with  his  court 
to  Ancona.  While  there  he  was  stricken; 
down  with  the  pest  and  died.  Cardinal  Barbor 
one  of  the  Papal  court,  was  almost  immedi- 
ately after  seized  in  like  manner ;  but  he  de- 
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sired  to  be  at  once  removed  to  Loreto,  in  order 
that  he  might  visit  the  Holy  House.  His 
request  was  granted,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
entered  the  portals  of  the  wonderful  chapel 
than  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  out  of  which 
he  awoke  in  perfect  health.  In  gratitude  for 
his  miraculous  recovery  he  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  erection  of  the  splendid  edifice 
that  now  shelters  the  Holy  House. 

The  inhabitants  of  Recanati,  having  heard 
that  a  house  similar  to  the  one  that  had  made 
its  mysterious  appearance  in  their  territory  had 
as  mysteriously  appeared,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  in  Dalmatia,  and  after  remaining 
there  for  the  space  of  three  years  and  seven 
months  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
appeared, and  believing  the  two  houses  to  be 
one  and  the  same  house — the  veritable  house 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin — determined  to  send  a 
delegation  to  Fiume  in  Dalmatia,  and  after- 
ward to  Nazareth,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
positive  proofs  of  its  identity.  The  delegation 
returned  with  testimony  so  ample  there  was 
no  longer  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Holy 
House  of  Loreto  was  the  same  that  had  rested 
in  Dalmatia  after  its  miraculous  rescue  from 
the  hands  of  the  Syrian  infidels. 

These  facts  were  in  my  mind — I  had  pre- 
pared myself  for  the  Loreto  pilgrimage — 
when  I  first  entered  the  Basilica.  The  huge 
building  was  thronged  with  worshippers, 
chiefly  Italians — the  peasantry  from  almost 
every  district  that  lies  between  the  Alps  and 
Etna;  and  all  these  pilgrims  were  in  brilliant 
national  costume.  The  floor  of  the  church 
was  like  a  bed  of  tulips — a  bewildering  maze  of 
color.  High  Mass  was  being  sung  at  the  grand 
altar  erected  against  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Holy  House.  Two  choirs  of  singers  flooded 
the  nave  with  harmony.  At  least  thirty  cardi- 
nals, archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  Church 
dignitaries,  took  part  in  the  splendid  and  im- 
pressive ceremonials.  The  confessionals  were 
all  besieged.  At  Loreto  confessions  are  heard 
in  every  modern  tongue  by  the  Papal  confes- 
sors of  the  Order  of  Minor  Conventuals  of  St. 
Francis.  Foreigners  who  visit  Loreto  should 
at  once  inquire  at  the  church  for  the  confessor 
who  speaks  their  language ;  they  will  find  him 
of  the  greatest  assistance,  spiritually  and  tern 


porally,  both  within  and  without  the  church. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  crowd  that 
gravitated  to  the  Holy  House,  I  despaired  of 
ever  entering  there,  and  feared  even  to  attempt 
it;  but  my  confessor  and  I — he  proved  to  be 
an  American — became  great  friends,  and  to 
him  I  owe  all  the  advantages  I  enjoyed  during 
my  stay  in  Loreto.  He  advised  my  waiting 
until  evening,  when  the  several  services  were 
ended,  and  the  doors  of  the  Basilica  closed 
for  the  night;  and  this  I  was  glad  to  do. 
Mean  while  I  interested  myself  in  the  life  of 
the  town.  Pilgrims  continued  to  arrive  from 
time  to  time.  Many  of  them  had  come  a  nine- 
days'  journey  on  foot,  and  they  were  weary 
enough  when  they  at  last  had  the  ineffable 
satisfaction  of  pressing  their  lips  upon  the 
threshold  of  so  sacred  a  chamber. 

As  soon  as  the  pilgrim  has  confessed  him- 
self, and  spent  a  day  in  serene  meditation  and 
rest,  a  little  season  of  harmless  gaiety  follows. 
The  "tarantella"  is  danced  in  the  edges  of 
the  town, and  there  are  many  other  diversions; 
but  for  the  most  part  everybody  seems  to 
be  buying  something  of  somebody  else.  The 
main  street  of  Loreto  is  completely  lined 
with  rosaries.  They  are  to  be  had  at  prices, 
ranging  from  two  sous  to  ten  times  as  many 
dollars.  Multitudes  of  photographs  are  on 
sale :  pictures  of  the  Holy  House  borne  in 
the  arms  of  angels  over  a  misty  sea,  and  of 
the  interior  of  the  shrine,  and  of  the  grand 
Basilica  that  shelters  it;  and  pictures  of  the 
quaint,  antique  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
that  has  followed  it  in  its  flights,  even  from 
distant  Nazareth. 

One  day,  at  twilight,  I  met  my  friend,  the 
confessor,  and  together  we  entered  the  silent 
Basilica.  A  few  lamps  burned  dimly  before 
the  many  altars,  and  by  the  faint  light  of 
these  lamps,  as  they  swung  slowly  to  and  fro 
at  the  end  of  chains  reaching  from  the  now 
almost  invisible  ceiling,  we  saw  vaguely  a  few 
groups  of  penitents  still  bowed  in  devotion 
before  the  shrines  from  which  they  found  it  so 
difficult  to  tear  themselves.  The  only  sound 
was  the  whisper  of  the  prayerful,  or  an  occa- 
sional involuntary  sigh,  or  perhaps  the  soft 
echo  of  a  footstep  away  off  in  some  dark  cor- 
ner of  the  vast  building.  Lamps  were  burn- 
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ing  before  the  splendid  screen  that  encloses 
the  Holy  House.  There  we  met  the  warden, 
burdened  with  ponderous  keys,  and  who 
spoke  never  a  word,  but  seemed  actually  dumb 
with  awe.  We  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Here  clusters  of  golden  lamps  twinkled  like 
constellations  (they  burn  forever  in  that  hal- 
lowed chamber);  a  faint,  delicious  cloud  ol 
incense  still  floated  in  mid  air.  The  silence 
was  intense  and  thrilling.  We  hardly  dared 
to  lift  our  eyes,  but  were  content  to  kneel 
within  the  four  walls  that  had  once  sheltered 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

At  one  end  of  the  chamber — there  is  but 
a  single  room — stands  an  altar,  and  in  the 
rear  of  it  is  the  chimney-place,  just  as  it  was 
found  when  the  wonderful  house  descended 
in  Dalmatia,  and  later  when  it  had  come  to 
Italy,  and  doubtless  just  as  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  days  when  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Divine  Child  dwelt  in  this  humble  abode. 
Against  the  chimney  is  placed  the  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  that  has  for 
centuries  been  enthroned  there.  This  statue 
can  be  seen  above  the  altar  when  one  kneels 
in  the  body  of  the  house;  it  faces  the  antique 
cross  that  has  accompanied  the  house  in  each 
of  its  miraculous  flights.  Within  is  seen  the 
ancient  and  original  form  of  the  chamber.  The 
walls  are  built  of  thin  flat  stones,  and  within 
the  wall  is  the  cupboard;  upon  its  shelves 
are  kept  two  bowls  and  a  small  plate, — the 
latter  now  mounted  with  gold  in  the  form  of 
a  chalice.  All  these  are  from  Nizareth,  and 
have  been  treasured  in  the  house  since  the 
day  it  left  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the  once 
holy  land.  There  were  also  two  other  bowls, 
but  these,  together  with  the  riches  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Bisilica,  were  carried  away 
among  the  spoils  of  Napoleon  I  during  his 
Italian  campaign. 

The  rafters  of  the  Holy  House  have  been 
taken  down  and  placed  under  the  high  altar. 
The  walls,  to  write  accurately,  are  29  feet  8 
inches  in  length,  12  feet  8  inches  in  breadth, 
13  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  I  foot  2  inches 
thick.  The  house  rests  on  the  solid  rock  of 
the  hill, — probably  the  highest  part  of  the  hill, 
— and  is  approached  by  means  of  the  steps 
or  terraces  of  marble  before  referred  to.  The 


hill  is  bare.  The  lower  edge  of  the  walls  of 
the  house  are  uneven, — they  naturally  would 
be,  having  been  lifted  off  from  their  original 
foundations;  there  are  places  where  a  man 
may  thrust  his  hand  under  the  walls ;  by  in- 
serting a  lighted  taper,  he  may  carefully  ex- 
amine the  rough  stones, — stones  that  rest  so 
lightly  upon  the  rock  of  the  hill  the  wonder 
is  that  they  have  not  long  since  fallen  apart, 
or  settled  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The 
greater  wonder  is,  when  one  is  within  the 
house,  that  it  does  not  rise  again  and  float 
away  into  the  sky,  so  powerfully  does  the 
miraculous  nature  of  the  house  impress  one. 
If  you  have  harbored  doubts  before,  they 
vanish  now;  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
this  to  be  the  veritable  house  of  Our  Lord : 
the  inexplicable  intuitions  of  the  soul  confirm 
all  fiith  in  it. 

S  ich  an  hour  of  reverie  as  came  to  me 
there  may  never  again  come  to  me;  but  the 
memory  of  it  can  never  leave  me.  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  melodious  echoes  of  hallowed  feet, 
and  the  enchanting  whisper  of  holy  voices, 
that  from  the  ancient  days  have  entered  and 
prayed  within  these  angel  guarded  walls. 

It  is  written,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  on  his 
way  from  Rome  to  Milan,  in  1 572,  visited  the 
Holy  House  of  Loreto.  He  arrived  on  the 
vigil  of  All  Saints',  and  gave  great  edification 
to  the  pilgrims  by  passing  the  whole  night  in 
prayer  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  in  imitation 
of  the  holy  Fathers. 

One  night  the  beautiful  facade  of  the  Ba- 
silica was  hung  with  a  thousand  lamps.  The 
Papal  Palace  that  encloses  two  sides  of  the 
piazza  was  crowned  with  a  doubled  row  of 
torches,  that  flared  in  the  light  breeze,  and 
threw  flickering  shadows  across  the  broad 
pavement  below.  The  stone  steps  before  the 
Basilica,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
illuminated  facade,  were  crowded  with  wor- 
shippers, who  were  saying  their  last  evening 
prayers  and  chanting  their  last  eveninghymns. 
Upon  the  morrow  they  were  to  set  forth  on 
their  homeward  tramp,  and  many  of  them, 
perchance,  would  never  again  be  permitted  to 
visit  the  Holy  House. 

At  sunrise  on  the  day  following  I  was 
awakened  by  the  wild  and  exquisitely  musical 
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chant  of  the  retreating  pilgrims.  Sweet  as  if: 
was,  there  was  yet  something  melancholy  and 
pathetic  in  it.  The  narrow  street  was  already 
filled  with  people.  Through  the  throng,  that 
divided  for  their  solemn  passage,  the  pilgrims 
followed  a  crucifix  bravely  borne  ahead; 
they  were  chanting  their  sad  chant,  while  the 
bystanders  doff-d  hats  and  muttered  many 
a  blessing  and  many  a  God  speed.  Not  a  few 
of  the  women  were  weeping:  all  were  exceed- 
ingly mournful ;  for  were  they  not  leaving 
that  Holy  House,  to  them  perhaps  the  most 
precious  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  inas- 
much as  it  brought  them  closest  to  the  life  of 
Him  in  whom  we  all  live,  and  bore  the  most 
realistic  testimony  to  the  surpassing  humil- 
ity of  the  one  who  was  yet  to  be  Queen  of 
Heaven  ? 

'*  Viva  Maria  t  Viva  Maria!"  sang  the  sor- 
rowful pilgrims,  who  were  returning  into  the 
world,  there  to  take  up  the  weary  burden 
of  life.  Looking  on  them,  listening  to  their 
refrain,  I  thought  of  my  own  speedy  depar- 
ture, and  of  the  improbability  of  my  return  to 
Loreto ;  and,  leaning  from  my  window,  gaz- 
ing out  upon  the  busy  little  town,  and  upon 
the  lovely  landscape  that  lay  beyond  it  bathed 
in  the  morning  light,  I  joined  that  song  of 
parting,  and  cried  again  and  again,  with  all 
my  soul,  "  Viva  Maria!  Viva  Maria!" 


Brother  Joseph's  Leg-end. 


BY    J     E    U.    N. 


AB\NTD  of  novices  one  afternoon, 
Within  the  shadow  of  their  garden  wall, 
In  friendly  strife  were  trying  to  decide 

What  saint  in  heaven  was  honored  most  of  all. 

"I  know,"  said  Brother  Peter.     "It  is  he 

To  whom  the  keys  of  heaven  and  he  11  were  given, 

Whom  Christ  appointed  Vicar  of  His  Church, — 
He  surely  must  be  greatest  up  in  heaven  !  " 

*'  Not  so,  dear  Brother,"  said  the  novice  John : 
"  But  he  to  whom  Christ  gave  His  Mother  .dear 
Beneath  the  Cross,  and  with  His  dying  breath, — 
He  is  the  best  beloved  in  heaven,  never  fear!  " 


But  Brother  Joseph  shook  his  head,  and  said: 
"You  both  are  wrong.     Now  listen,  I  will  tell 
A  simple  story,  that  may  shed  a  light 
Upon  the  subject  that  you  argue.     Well, 

"You  know  St.  Joseph  loves  to  meditate; 

And  one  day  as  he  wandered,  rapt  in  prayer, 
He  passed  without  the  heavenly  gates,  and  strayed 

Among  the  shadows  of  our  world  of  care; 

"  Nor  knew,  until  earth's  night  came  darkly  down, 

That  he  had  strayed  so  far.     Then  at  the  gate 

Of  heaven  he  knocked.    St.  Peter  came,  and  said : 

'Who  is  it  knocks  this  hour  so  dark  and  late?' 

"And  then  St.  Joseph  answered,  '  I,  my  friend, — 

Joseph  the  carpenter;  and  my  home  is 
Within.'     But  Peter  sturdily  replied : 
'I  can  not  let  you  in  so  late  as  this.' 

"'So  be  it,  good  St.  Peter,  as  you  will,' 
St.  Joseph  answered,  pleasantly,  and  smiled; 

'If  T  may  not  go  in,  I  bid  you  bring 

Without  delay  to  me  my  wife  and  Child! ' 

"At  this  the  pearly  gates  fly  back,  and  all 
The  heavenly  courts  with  alleluias  ring. 
But  Peter,  kneeling,  kissed  St.  Joseph's  hand: 
1  Forgive  me,  Foster- Father  of  my  King ! '  " 


What  the  Church  Has  Done  for  Science. 


(CONTINUED.) 

WHAT  the  Church  has  done  in  astron- 
omy she  has  also  done  in  mathematics : 
she  has  taken  the  lead  in  discovery  and  devel- 
opment. Arithmetic,  as  a  science,  owes  its 
origin  in  Europe  to  the  learned  Gerbert.  The 
first  work  on  algebra  was  published  in  Venice 
(1494)  by  a  Franciscan  friar,  Paccioli  di  Borgo. 
He  went  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second 
degree,  and  foresaw  the  application  of  algebra 
to  geometry.  His  work  served  as  the  basis 
of  all  the  works  on  algebra  written  during  the 
succeeding  century.  Paccioli's  work  was  de- 
veloped by  Gregory  Reisch,  prior  of  the  Car- 
thusian monastery  at  Freiberg.  Cavalieri,  of 
the  Order  of  Jeromites,  was  one  of  the  inven- 
tors of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  and  solved 
many  problems  that  Kepler  and  other  eminent 
mathematicians  had  given  up  in  despair.  He 
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made  known  the  relations  between  the  spiral 
and  the  parabola,  and  worked  out  the  great 
problem  of  Kepter  concerning  the  revolution 
of  a  parabola  about  its  ordinate,  and  wrote 
the  first  approach  to  a  treatise  on  the  conic 
sections.  His  work  on  "Continuous  Indivis- 
ibles" paved  the  way  for  the  great  mathemat- 
ical triumphs  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  The 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  other  puzzling 
problems,  were  solved  by  the  Jesuit,  Gregory 
de  San  Vicente.  Father  Mersenne,  of  the 
Order  of  Minims,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Descartes,  was  the  inventor  of  the  cycloid. 
The  cyclo-cylindrical  curve  is  the  invention  of 
Father  Laloubere.  Ferrari,  of  Bologna,  dis- 
covered equations  of  the  fourth  degree.  Fa- 
ther Christopher  Grinberger  was  the  first  to 
develop  central  projections,  or  the  projection 
of  a  sphere  on  a  plane  surface.  And  so  we 
might  continue  to  enumerate  the  works  of 
other  ecclesiastics  who  did  much  for  the 
development  of  all  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matical science: — Boscovich,  Mako,  Riccati, 
and  Moigno,  Jesuits ;  Lesueur  and  Jacquier, 
Franciscans;  Inniger,  Sadler,  and  Maurer, 
Augustinians ;  and  hosts  of  others  whose 
names  are  inscribed  in  the  history  of  science. 
Besides  the  ecclesiastics  just  referred  to,  I 
might  mention  a  long  list  among  the  laity 
who  have  been  as  devoted  to  the  Church  as 
they  were  to  science.  I  will,  however,  con- 
tent myself  with  the  names  of  Pascal,  Cauchy, 
Adrianus  Romanus,  and  Descartes.  The  for- 
mer was  the  first  to  approach  the  binomial 
theorem  of  Newton,  and  to  lay  down  the 
principles  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities, 
and,  according  to  La  Place,  was,  with  Fermat, 
one  of  the  chief  inventors  of  the  differential 
calculus.  Cauchy  was  celebrated  as  the  great- 
est" mathematician  and  analyst  of  his  time, 
and  is  distinguished  among  mathematicians 
for  his  contributions  to  analysis  and  the  re- 
siduary and  imaginary  calculus.  Adrien  van 
Roomen,  or  Adrianus  Romanus,  as  he  is  gen- 
erally called — a  professor  of  the  University  of 
Louvain  during  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury— was  one  of  the  ablest  mathematicians 
of  his  age.  His  is  the  glory  of  having  in- 
vented modern  or  symbolical  algebra,  a  work 
which  was  more  fully  developed  by  the  French 


geometer  Viete.  Before  his  tirn  ethe  opera- 
tions of  algebra,  besides  being  comparatively 
limited  in  their  applications,  were  carried  on 
in  ordinary  language, — a  process  that  was  as 
long  as  it  was  complicated.  The  introduction 
of  letters  and  symbols  by  Romanus,  and  the 
subsequent  additions  by  Viete,  gave  us  alge- 
bra as  we  have  it  to-day — universal  in  its 
application  to  quantities  of  what  kind  soever, 
be  they  the  numbers  of  arithmetic  or  the 
figures  of  geometry.  Descartes  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place  with  the  master  minds  of 
history.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  New 
Geometry,  which  consists  in  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry, — a  discovery  which, 
to  quote  a  well-known  French  author,  "by 
its  facility,  uniformity,  and  the  generality  of  its 
rules,  cast  at  once  into  the  shade  all  the  geo- 
metrical theories  of  the  ancients,  and  became 
for  two  centuries  the  almost  exclusive  instru- 
ment in  researches  on  the  properties  of  space." 
It  has,  according  to  the  illustrious  French 
mathematician, Michel  Chasles,  "changed  the 
face  of  the  science  of  mathematics,  and  may 
to-day  be  regarded  as  the  invention  which 
has  most  contributed  towards  its  progress." 
Indeed  it  was  by  arming  themselves  with  this 
method  that  Fermat,  Pascal,  Sluze,  Roberval, 
Leibnitz,  and  Newton  were  enabled  to  create 
a  still  more  powerful  instrument — the  infini- 
tesimal calculus — to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  rapid  and  immense  progress  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in 
the  laws  of  mechanics  and  physics. 

I  should  like  also  to  tell  you  of  the  work 
of  the  pious  Michel  Chasles,  of  whom  it  was 
said  by  a  contemporary  mathematician  that  all 
the  geometers  of  Europe  were  his  disciples, 
— of  that  Chasles  of  whose  work  the  eminent 
physicist  Sir  E.  Sabine  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  "  If  one  considers  the  vast  extent  of  the 
field  thus  opened  to  our  investigations,  it  is 
very  probable  that,  considered  as  an  instru- 
ment of  research  in  pure  geometry,  the 
method  of  M.  Chasles  may  bear  comparison 
with  any  discovery  of  the  present  century." 
I  should  like,  too,  to  tell  you  of  other  later  or- 
naments of  mathematical  science — of  Dupin, 
of  Puisieux,  of  Caspar  Monge,  the  assistant 
of  Abbe  Nollet,  and,  later  on,  the  inventor  of 
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the  Descriptive  Geometry;  but  I  must  hurry 
on. 

In  the  various  departments  of  physics  we 
are  again  indebted  to  the  Church  for  not  only 
taking  the  initiative,  but  also  for  placing  the 
landmarks  of  the  science.     It  was  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  subsequently  Galileo  and  his 
school — Torricelli,  Vivianni,  Borelli,  Ostelli, 
Mersenne,  and  Gassendi  (the  last  three  of 
whom  wire  ecclesiastics) — that  created  those 
branches  of  the  science  known  as  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  and  hydrodynamics. 
They  were  the  first  to  cast  aside  the  traditions 
of  the  ancients,  and  to  substitute  experiment 
for  the  dicta   of  Aristotle  and  the  teachers 
of  the  Alexandrian  school.     Before  Galileo's 
time,  little  was  known  about  the  laws  of  solids 
and  fluids  in  motion.    But  the  scholars  just 
mentioned  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  per- 
formed their  work  so  well  that  they  left  com- 
paratively little  for  subsequent  investigators 
to  accomplish.     Many  of  their  experiments 
are  yet  classical,  and  we  wonder  how  sciences 
likethose  just  mentioned  could  be  created  and 
almost  fully  developed  in  such  a  short  time. 
And  yet  all  this  work  was  done  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Church,  and  much  of  it  by 
monks.    And  so  also  in  every  branch  of  phy- 
sics you  will  find  laws  and  apparatus  bearing 
the  names  of  ecclesiastics.     Mariotte,  famed 
for  his  researches  in  pneumatics,  was  prior  of 
a  French  monastery.     Even  the  well-known 
experiment  of  the  guinea  and  feather  in  a 
tube  exhausted  of  air  was  devised  by  him. 
Mersenne,  to  whom   I   have   referred   as   a 
mathematician,  but  who  also  made  manyd  s 
coveries  in  acoustics,  was  a  religious  of  the 
Order  of  Minims.     Grimaldi,  known  for  his 
experiments  on  the  interference  of  light,  to 
which  phenomena  he  was  the  first  to  direct 
attention ;    and  Secchi,  the  inventor  of  the 
automatic   meteorograph,   so   important    to 
meteorologists,  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.     The   first  to  use  a  convex  lens 
in  the  telescope  was  Schyrle  de  Rheita,  a 
Capuchin.     He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
double  telescope,  better  known  as  the  opera- 
glass.     Castelli,  already   mentioned   as   the 
learned  pupil  of  Galileo ;  Nollet,  famous  for  his 
experiments  in  static  electricity;  and  Caselli, 


the  inventor  of  the  wonderful  pantele  graph, 
were  also  eccltsinstics.  The  Archbishop 
Spalatro  de  Dominis  was  the  first  to  give  a 
true  explanation  of  the  rainbow.  Away  back 
in  1626.  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Watt's  time,  Father  Leurochon  published  a 
work  entitled  "Recreations  Mathematiques"  in 
which  he  treated  at  length  of  the  power  of 
steam,  and  of  the  practical  application  of  steam- 
motors.  About  fifty  years  later,  the  Abbe 
Hautefeuille  took  up  the  same  subject,  and 
discussed  also  a  machine  to  be  actuated  by  ex- 
plosives,— a  machine  that  afterwards  so  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  Papin.and  which  has 
culminated  in  our  modern  gas  engine.  Fa- 
thers Galien  and  Lana  were  the  first  to  tackle 
experimentally  the  subject  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion ;  and  the  Abbe  Moiiger,  Desforges,  and  the 
learned  Benedictine,  Oliver  of  Malmesbury, 
were  the  first  to  construct  what  are  now  con- 
sidered as  matters  of  recent  invention,  and 
what  are  likewise  attracting  considerable  no- 
tice, especially  in  Europe — flying  machines. 
Of  more  recent  investigators  among  the 
clergy  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  orginal  work  I  might  mention  Fathers 
Panceni,  Zantedeschi,  and  Carbonelle,  who 
are  known  for  their  researches  on  heat  and 
light;  Canon  Lalande,  celebrated  for  his 
exp  riments  in  static  electricity;  and  that 
prodigy  of  science,  the  late  lamented  Abbe 
Moigno,  of  Paris.  But  the  list  of  ecclesiastics 
who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  by 
their  contributions  to  physical  science  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  long. 

If  we  turn  to  the  laity,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  those  whom  the  Church  as  well 
as  Science  counts  as  her  own  is  still  greater. 
Of  these,  however,  I  can  name  only  a  few ; 
and  I  call  attention  to  them  especially,  be- 
cause it  is  so  rarely  that  justice  is  done  them, 
or  that  their  contributions  to  the  advance  of 
j  physical  science  are  recognized.  In  many 
|  cases,  indeed,  they  are  comparatively  un- 
known, and  their  discoveries  and  inventions 
are  credited  to  others.  It  is  asserted,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  microscope  was  invented  by 
a  German,  Jansen  of  Middlebury,  in  1619; 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact.of  history  that  Galileo  had 
presented  one  of  his  own  invention  to  the 
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King  of  Poland  seven  years  before.  Of  course, 
as  you  may  well  understand,  the  microscope, 
as  then  constructed,  was  far  from  being  com- 
parable with  those  noble  instruments  that  the 
microscopist  can  have  to-day.  But  still  the 
principle  of  the  instrument  was  the  same,  and 
the  glory  of  the  invention  belongs  without 
question  to  Galileo. 

J.  B.  Fourier,  who  spent  some  years  in  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  and  who  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  donning  the  habit  of  St. 
Benedict,  is  famous  among  scientists  for  his 
great  work  on  "The  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Heat," — a  work  that  still  serves  as  a  guide  to 
the  mo>t  eminent  physicists  and  mathemati- 
cians of  the  day  in  their  investigations  concern- 
ing the  properties  and  laws  of  heat,  especially 
as  manifested  in  the  phenomena  of  radiation 
and  conduction.  Fourier,  together  with  his 
countrymen  and  contemporaries,  Regnault, 
Dulong,  and  Petit,  have  probably  contributed 
more  than  any  four  men  of  the  present  cen- 
tury towards  establishing  the  laws  of  heat, 
and  placing  the  subject  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Descartes  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
laws  of  the  refraction  of  light,  and,  according 
to  French  writers,  was  also  the  first  to  show 
the  composition  of  the  solar  ray.  Malus  and 
Fresnel  were  the  first  to  discover  and  develop 
the  subject  of  the  polarization  of  light,  as 
Fizeau  and  Foucault  were  the  first  to  deter- 
mine, by  apparatus  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  velocity  of  light.  It  was  Foucault 
also,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  mechani- 
cians, who  invented  many  appliances  now 
deemed  indispensable  in  the  study  of  astron- 
omy and  physics.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
those  wonders  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  the 
heliostat,  siderostat,  automatic  regulator,  and 
silvered  reflectors ;  he  was  also  the  first  to 
show,  in  a  palpable  manner,  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  by  his  wonderful  experi- 
ment with  the  pendulum,  which  he  suspended 
from  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  in  Paris;  and 
by  that  beautiful  instrument  he  afterwards 
invented,  in  illustration  of  the  same  fact,  the 
gyroscope. 

We  are  indebted  to  Galvani  for  the  dis- 
covery of  dynamical  electricity ;  to  Volta  for 
the  first  battery,  and  to  Nobili  and  Melloni 


for  some  of  the  most  important  and  delicate 
instruments  to  be  found  in  our  modern  labo- 
ratories— viz.,  the  galvanometer,  the  thermo- 
electric multiplier,  and  accessory  apparatus. 
But  the  one  to  raise  electricity  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science  was  Ampere,  a  man  as  remark- 
able for  his  ardent  faith  as  he  was  for  his 
great  knowledge  in  science.  Nearly  all  the 
apparatus  now  used  for  the  illustration  of  the 
laws  of  electro  magnetism  were  devised  by 
Ampere.  Indeed  so  thoroughly  did  he  ac- 
complish his  work  that  he  left  little  to  be  done 
by  those  who  came  after  him.  And  the  tor- 
sion balance — an  instrument  that  is  indispen- 
sable in  all  accurate  and  delicate  measure- 
ments of  slight  forces,  especially  of  magnet- 
ism and  electricity — is  the  invention  of  the 
French  physicist  Coulomb,  who,  according  to 
Whewell,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cal philosophers  of  the  last  century. 

After  having  told  what  the  Church  has 
done  for  physics,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
state  that  she  has  done  the  same  for  chemistry. 
These  two  branches  of  science  are,  in  some 
respects,  so  intimately  associated  that  their 
progress  must  be  more  or  less  uniform  and 
simultaneous.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  subsequently,  its  most  successful  and 
assiduous  cultivators  were  members  of  the 
monastic  orders.  Any  one  at  all  conversant 
with  the  history  of  chemistry  knows  that  it  is 
to  the  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  we 
owe  many  of  the  appliances  still  used  in  our 
laboratories.  Some  of  the  most  important 
acids,  bases  and  salts  were  the  results  of  their 
researches  and  the  products  of  their  experi- 
ments, while  seeking  for  the  universal  solvent, 
the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life. 
We  are  now  disposed  to  underrate  their  work, 
because  they  were  searching  for  what  we 
would  deem  chimeras;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  they  had  to  enter  upon  an  entirely 
unexplored  field,  and  were  at  the  outset  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  even  the  most  simple  prop- 
erties of  matter.  They  were  the  pioneers  in 
chemistry,  and,  although  often  on  the  wrong 
track,  we  must  give  them  credit  for  faithful 
and  persistent,  if  not  always  successful,  work. 

Amongst  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  who 
attract  most  attention  for  their  researches  in 
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chemistry  are  Roger  Bacon  and  Albertus 
Magnus,  both  of  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  latter  was  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  although 
its  discovery  is  usually  attributed  to  another 
monk  of  a  later  date — Schwartz  of  Cologne. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  one  that 
had  quite  a  reputation  at  this  period  as  an 
alchemist — the  name  then  used  for  chemist — 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  great  phi- 
losopher and  theologian.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
He  not  only  studied  alchemy,  but  also  wrote  a 
work  on  it — "  Treatise  on  the  Essence  of  Min- 
erals." He  is  said  to  have  coined  -the  word 
amalgam,  as  it  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  his 
work.  Philologists,  I  fancy,  would  scarcely 
expect  to  trace  the  word  to  such  a  source. 

Another  monk  who  was  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  time,  and 
who  was  certainly  the  first  alchemist  of  his  age, 
was  Raymond  Lully,  a  Spanish  Franciscan. 
He  was  the  first  to  prepare  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, essential  oils,  and  to  rectify  spirits  of  wine. 
He  likewise  introduced  an  improved  method 
for  the  cupellation  of  silver  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  mercury.  Later  on,  Basil  Valentine, 
a  German  Benedictine,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  many  discoveries,  and  by  his  introduc- 
tion of  qualitative  analysis  into  the  study  of 
chemistry.  Agricola  (born  1490,  died  1555) 
was  the  first  clearly  to  describe  processes  of 
assaying  and  smelting  ores,  and  for  this 
reason  he  is  considered  the  founder  of  that 
branch  of  chemistry  known  as  metallurgy. 
Van  Helmont.oneof  the  distinguished  alumni 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  was  also  cele- 
brated for  his  investigations  and  for  the  orig- 
inality of  his  work.  He  was  the  author  of 
what  Louis  Figuier  declares  was  "the  most 
important  chemical  discovery  of  his  age,"  the 
discovery  of  the  existence  of  gases — a  word 
coined  by  Van  Helmont — "the  capital  fact 
on  which  the  theories  of  positive  chemistry 
were  at  a  later  period  to  be  based."  He  and 
Basil  Valentine  were  among  the  last  of  the 
alchemists  of  any  note,  and  both  of  them 
contributed  much  to  usher  in  the  era  of  chem- 
istry, as  distinguished  from  that  of  alchemy. 

The  late  Prof.  C.  A.Wurtz  said  that  chem- 
istry is  a  French  science.  We  might  go  fur- 


ther, and  say  that  it  is  a  Catholic  science.  Of 
course,  I  make  the  same  claim  for  all  the 
sciences,  but  I  think  it  can  be  made  of  chem- 
istry in  a  special  way.  Lavoisier,  of  la  belle 
France,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  father  of 
modern  chemistry.  He  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  balance  in  chemical  experimentation, 
and  was  consequently  the  originator  of  quan- 
titative analysis.  He  also  discovered  oxygen 
although  independently  made  known  by  two 
other  chemists — Priestly  and  Scheele — and 
first  made  a  thorough  study  of  its  properties 
and  the  part  it  performs  in  combustion  and 
respiration.  One  can  name  his  most  important 
discoveries  in  a  few  words,  and  yet  these  same 
discoveries  were  destined  to  effect  a  complete 
revolution  in  all  the  methods  and  appliances 
of  chemical  research.  Since  Lavoisier's  time, 
the  French  seem  to  claim  chemistry  as  their 
science  by  right  of  discovery,  and  as  such 
have  made  greater  advances  in  its  extensive 
domain  than  any  other  people.  The  Germans 
have  done  much,  especially  in  the  fie'd  of  or- 
ganic chemistry,  and  in  the  discovery  of  new 
elements  and  compounds ;  the  English  have 
contributed  their  quota,  at  least  in  certain 
branches  of  chemistry  ;  but  the  working  the- 
ories of  the  science,  and  its  philosophy,  to- 
gether with  numberless  important  discoveries 
bearing  on  these  theories  and  elucidating  the 
philosophy  mentioned,  have  given  to  the 
French  a  prestige  and  a  position  as  chemical 
investigators  that  place  them  far  in  advance 
of  their  competitors. 

In  this  case  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
names  to  show  what  the  work  of  the  Church 
has  been,  as  she  counts  all,  or  nearly  all,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  re- 
searches in  chemistry,  as  her  children  Two 
of  the  most  distinguished  cht  mists — lately  de- 
ceased— of  modern  times  were  sons  of  Rome 
as  well  as  of  France.  I  refer  to  the  lamented 
Henri  Victoire  Dumas  and  Antoine  Cesar 
Becquerel.  Should  I  run  over  the  list  in  other 
countries,  I  would  still  find  many  of  the  most 
learned  and  expert  investigators  in  chemical 
science  following  the  teachings  of  the  same 
faith  as  their  co- laborers  in  France.  But  time 
forbids,  and  I  hasten  on. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CH  \PPER  XT. 

RENEE  had  to  nerve  herself  when  it  was 
necessary,  the  next  morning,  to  approach 
her  uncle  and  ask  a  private  interview  with  him 
before  he  left  the  house.  Though  uniformly 
kind  to  her  ever  since  her  arrival,  he  had 
not  been  in  th^  least  demonstrative,  nor  had 
he  evinced  much  interest  in  her,  save  of  a  very 
passive  order.  He  was  surprised  when,  as 
they  rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  she  asked 
to  speak  to  him ;  but  he  led  the  way  very 
readily  into  his  library,  for  he  anticipated 
nothing  more  than  a  request  for  money. 

So  fir  he  proved  to  be  right,  but  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  say  how  greatly  he  was  surprised 
by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  demand. 
For  a  moment  he  could  only  stare  at  his  niece 
when  she  hid  finished  her  clear  and  explicit 
statement. 

"You  wish  to  give  five  thousand  dollars  to 
build  a  church!"  ha  said,  at  length.  "My 
dear,  you  are  dreaming!  As  your  guardian, 
I  could  not  think  of  permitting  you  to  spend 
such  a  sum  of  money  in  such  a  manner." 

Rene*  colored  a  litt'e.  It  was  as  disagree- 
able to  her  to  be  forced  to  assert  her  inde 
pendence  of  action  against  the  wishes  and 
advice  of  any  one  to  whom  she  owed  respect, 
as  it  is  agreeable  and  desirable  to  some  young 
people. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  you  do  not  approve,"  she 
said,  gently.  "  I  hoped  that  you  might,  be 
cause  I  know — I  have  heard — how  generous 
you  have  been  yourself  toward  a  similar 
object.  And  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  that 
money  could  not  be  better  bestowed." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Leigh,  hastily, — 
not  caring  to  acknowledge  that  he  thought 
it  might  be  much  better  bestowed  than  in 
erecting  a  Catholic  church  ;  "but  you  are  too 
young  to  trust  your  own  judgment  in  such  a 
matter;  and  those  who  advise  you  are  nat- 
urally anxious — " 

He  paused.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  he 
hesitated  to  make  a  charge  of  mercenary 


intentions  (which,  however,  he  honestly  be- 
lieved) against  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Renee  lifted  her  head  with  a  slight,  un- 
conscious air  of  pride  which  she  sometimes 
displayed.  "No  one  advised  me,"  she  said. 
"  I  settled  the  whole  matter  in  my  own  mind, 
and  then — yesterday  afternoon — T  told  Father 
Gerard  of  my  intention.  He  was  astonished, 
and  said  that  I  must  speak  to  you  before  any- 
thing could  be  agreed  upon." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Mr.  Leigh.  "  He  was,  of 
course,  aware  that  my  consent  was  necessary. 
I  regret  to  say,  my  dear,  that  I  can  not  give 
it.  I  should  not  be  justified  in  giving  it.  You 
see," — settling  himself  in  his  large  chair, — 
"there  are  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  too  young  to  decide  upon  such  a 
matter.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  you  will 
spend  your  life  in  Clarendon — " 

"Pardon  me.  but  that  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  it,"  said  Renee.  "  I  am  not  thinking 
only  of  myself.  If  I  were  going  to  leave 
Clarendon  next  month,  I  should  still  wish  to 
give  this  money  to  build  a  church  for  the  poor 
people  whom  I  have  seen  worshipping  in  a 
small  and  crowded  room.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  I  shall  probably  be  here  for  some 
time,  and  therefore  it  will  give  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  practise  my  religion  better 
than  I  can  at  present." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Mr.  Leigh,  looking 
a  little  uncomfortable,  "I  can  not  consent. 
When  you  are  of  age  you  will,  of  course,  act 
as  you  please;  but  I  repeat  that  I  should  not 
be  justified  in  agreeing  to  the  expenditure  of 
such  a  sum  of  money  on  the  part  of  a  minor." 

"I  think."  said  Renee,  quietly,  "that  you 
must  mistake  me  a  little.  My  intention  is  to 
take  this  money  out  of  my  income;  and  over 
that  I  have,  by  papa's  will,  entire  control." 

Mr  Leigh  flushed.  It  was  true,  though  he 
had  overlooked  the  fact.  He  had  no  power 
to  control  her  use  of  her  income,  after  cer- 
tain expenses  were  deducted. 

"Your  income!"  he  repeated.  "But  if  you 
give  five  thousand  dollars  out  of  that  in  one 
year,  you  will  leave  yourself  a  very  narrow 
margin  for  personal  expenses." 

"  That  does  not  matter  at  all,"  she  answered. 

"What   does  matter,   however,"  said  her 
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uncle,  a  little  shortly,  "is  that  you  have  not 
five  thousand  dollars  to  your  credit  at  the 
present  time." 

"Have  I  not?"  she  said.  "I  am  sorry.  I 
must  have  spent  more  money  than  I  thought 
in  New  Orleans.  What  have  I?  Do  you 
know?" 

"Something  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand, I  believe.  I  will  examine  and  let  you 
know.  But  I  hope," — rising  to  his  feet, — 
"that  you  will  re  consider  this  idea,  or  at  least 
consent  to  wait  until  you  are  of  age  to  execute 
it." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  anything  that  you 
ask,"  she  said,  rising  also,  and  looking  at  him 
appealingly.  "  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  and 
it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  make  myself 
disagreeable  in  any  way  while  I  am  in  your 
house.  But  how  can  I  wait  two  years  to  do 
what  I  have  the  power  to  do  at  once?  It  is 
not  only  that  a  church  is  needed  now,  but 
that  I  have  no  lease  of  my  life;  and  if  I  die 
within  these  two  years,  my  fortune  goes  to 
others,  who  certainly  will  never  do  this  thing." 

"Pooh,  nonsense!  Why  should  a  young 
person  like  you  entertain  such  a  thought! " 
said  her  uncle,  hastily. 

"  Young  persons  die  very  often  :  why  not 
I  as  well  as  another?  But  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  surely  wise  not  to  put  off  until  to- 
morrow what  we  can  do  to  day.  And  there 
is  such  imperative  need  that  this  should  be 
done  to-day  that  you  must  forgive  me  if  I 
disregard  your  wishes  and  advice." 

He  did  not  say  that  he  would,  but  he  went 
away  in  a  somewhat  softened  mood;  for  he 
was  both  a  kind  hearted  and  a  just  man. 
Protestants  are  not  much  given  to  self  analy- 
sis, therefore  he  did  not  examine  closely  the 
root  of  his  reluctance  to  this  expenditure;  but 
he  knew  that  he  would  not  object  if  his  niece 
had  wanted  the  money  for  her  own  pleasure 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  began  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  opposition.  After  all,  was  it  not  natural 
that  she  should  desire  a  church, — for  he  sup- 
posed that  there  was  no  hope  of  her  changing 
her  religion  ?  And,  although  he  still  thought 
that  it  was  ''like  the  priests"  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  her  to  do  this  thing  at  once,  he  felt 


nevertheless  bound  to  credit  her  assertion  that 
the  idea  had  originated  with  herself.  The 
matter  ended  with  his  determining  to  with- 
draw his  opposition,  and  not  render  disagree- 
able what  he  had  no  power  to  prevent. 

Mean  while  when  Father  Gerard  came, 
Renee  met  him  with  a  slightly  downcast  air. 
"  I  have  had  a  disappointment,  and  I  am  going 
now  to  have  a  mortification,"  she  said. 

"You  have  found  that  you  have  not  the 
power  to  do  what  you  wish  ?  "  he  asked,  with- 
out any  trace  of  disappointment  in  his  voice; 
for  he  had  partly  expected  this  result. 

"Oh  no,"  she  answered.  "I  knew  that  I 
had  the  power.  My  guardian  does  not  ap- 
prove ;  but  he  can  not  prevent  my  spending 
my  income  as  I  please." 

"  What,  then,  is  the  obstacle  ?  Not  a  failure 
of  your  good  intentions,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  my  intentions  have  not  changed.  But 
it  is  mortifying  to  have  promised  more  than 
one  can  fulfil.  My  uncle  tells  me  that  I  have 
not  five  thousand  dollars  to  my  credit  at 
present." 

"Ah!  your  income  is  not  what  you 
thought?" 

"No,  again,"  said  Renee,  half  laughing. 
"  My  income  is  what  I  told  you  ;  but  it  seems 
that  I  have  spent  more  than  I  imagined,  and 
I  have  only  something  between  three  and  four 
thousand  dollars  to  my  credit  at  present.  So 
I  can  only  give  three  thousand  dollars  now, 
and  the  remainder  next  year.  But  the  church 
need  not  wait  on  that  account,  need  it  ?  I 
will  bind  myself  in  any  way  that  you  desire 
to  make  the  future  payment." 

"  I  do  not  desire  that  you  should  bind  your- 
self at  all,"  said  the  priest ;  "your  promise  is 
enough.  But  I  think  we  might  build  such  a 
church  as  is  needed  here  for  three  thousand 
dollars." 

Renee  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  "You 
know  better  than  I,"  she  said  ;  "but  I  should 
like  it  to  be  as  worthy  as  we  can  make  it  of 
the  God  who  is  to  dwell  within  it." 

"You  do  not  wish  to  build  a  basilica?" 
he  asked,  smiling. 

"  I  am  not  so  foolish,"  she  answered.  "  I 
know  that  whatever  is  built  must  be  small 
and  simple ;  but  I  should  like  it  to  be  in  good 
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architectural  form,  and  for  the  interior  to  be 
as  tasteful  and  beautiful  as  possible.  I  am 
told  by  those  who  know  that  the  Catholic 
churches  throughout  this  country  are  gen- 
erally very  ugly  as  well  as  very  poor ;  yet 
Protestants  all  around  us  are  building  beau- 
tiful churches,  where  every  architectural  idea 
is  borrowed  from  Catholic  sources.  Apart 
from  the  honor  of  God  (which  is  our  chief 
motive),  I  should  like  for  the  people  to  see  a 
little  of  the  great  wealth  of  Catholic  beauty 
applied  where  it  belongs." 

Father  Gerard  made  a  slight  grimace.  "  It 
is  true,"  he  said;  "the  Catholic  churches 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  mere  meeting-houses, 
with  an  altar  erected  at  one  end.  Their  ugli- 
ness, as  well  as  their  poverty,  is  deplorable. 
I  shall  be  glad  indeed  if  we  can  inaugurate  a 
better  reign  of  things  by  building  in  Claren- 
don a  church  having  some  appearance  of  a 
church.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not,  since  the  simplest  materials  can 
be  put  into  good  or  bad  form." 

"In  the  first  place,  then,"  said  Renee,  "we 
must  send  to  a  good  architect  for  a  plan." 

It  was  now  Father  Gerard's  turn  to  look 
doubtful.  "  That,"  he  said,  "  will  cost  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars.  I  think  we  might  save 
such  an  expense." 

"But  how  could  we  be  sure,  otherwise, 
that  we  were  putting  our  materials  into  good 
form  ?  "  asked  Renee.  "  I  will  pay  for  the  plan 
— outside  of  the  five  thousand  dollars ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary." 

"I  see  that  your  generosity  will  need  a 
curb,"  said  the  Father,  smiling  again.  "And 
I  fear  that  you  forget  one  very  necessary  ex- 
pense. We  can  not  build  a  church  in  the  air. 
We  must  buy  a  lot  to  put  it  on." 

Renee  caught  her  breath  with  dismay. 
41  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  had  forgotten  that !  How 
much  will  it  cost?" 

"  Not  less  than  a  thousand  dollars ;  for  we 
must  have  a  well- situated  lot,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  So  you  see  that  leaves  only 
four  thousand  for  the  church." 

"No,"  said  Renee,  with  decision:  "the 
church  shall  not  be  robbed.  I  will  buy  the 
lot  as  a  separate  matter." 


"  I  forbid  it  altogether,"  said  Father  Gerard, 
positively.  "You  are  already  doing  as  much 
as  I  can  or  will  allow.  Perhaps,  with  the 
church  guaranteed,  the  Bishop  may  buy  the 
lot.  I  will  see  him  about  it.  Mean  while, 
get  the  plan,  if  you  insist  upon  it, — remem- 
bering that  you  must  tell  the  architect  what 
material  is  to  be  used,  and  what  the  church 
is  to  cost." 

"And  what  material  shall  I  tell  him?" 

"I  thought  of  a  rustic  church  of  wood; 
but,  if  you  prefer,  we  can  build  it  of  brick  for 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars." 

"Not  stone?" 

"  Oh  no ! "  he  answered,  laughing.  "A  stone 
church  would  not  cost  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  And  if  you  had  the  twenty 
thousand  to  give" — for  he  saw  regret  on  her 
face — "  I  would  not  allow  you  to  devote  it  to 
such  a  purpose.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of 
things  here:  we  are  laying  foundations  which 
must  be  broad  and  humble  rather  than  high. 
Our  congregations  being  so  very  small,  our 
churches  must  be  small  also;  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  build — as  if  they  were  to  last  for  ages 
— structures  which  we  hope  and  pray  that 
another  generation  may  find  unequal  to  their 
needs.  So  be  satisfied  to  build  in  brick, 
leaving  some  other  pious  soul  to  rebuild  the 
spiritual  Rome  in  marble." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  farther  all  the 
details  into  which  they  entered.  Renee's 
ideas,  taken  from  the  shrines  with  which  she 
was  familiar  in  Europe,  ran  far  in  advance  of 
the  practical;  but  Father  Gerard  brought 
them  down  within  bounds,  and  finally  left, 
with  the  promise  to  let  her  hear  from  him  as 
soon  as  he  heard  from  the  Bishop. 

He  was  to  have  left  Clarendon  that  evening, 
and  therefore  did  not  expect  to  see  her  again ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  who  should 
appear,  flushed  and  radiant,  at  the  Corrigan 
door  but  Renee ! 

"  O  man  Pere!"  she  said,  eagerly,  when  Fa- 
ther Gerard  came  to  her,  "  I  have  such  good 
news  that  I  could  not  let  you  leave  without 
coming  to  tell  you !  My  uncle,  when  he  came 
home  to  dinner,  called  me  into  the  library, 
and  told  me  that,  although  he  did  not  approve 
of  my  action,  he  could  not  allow  me  to  be 
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embarrassed  for  the  want  of  the  money,  so  he 
would  himself  advance  whatever  I  desired  of 
my  next  year's  income.  Is  'it  not  kind  of 
him?" 

"Very  kind,"  said  Father  Gerard;  "though, 
of  course,  he  is  perfectly  safe;  and  advancing 
a  thousand  or  so  dollars  is  a  trifle  to  him." 

"Yes,  but  he  might  easily  not  have  ad- 
vanced it,  and  we  would  have  been  forced  to 
wait,"  said  the  girl.  "But  more  than  that. 
You  remember  how  you  spoke  this  morning 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  a  suitable  building- 
lot?  Well,  he  said,  altogether  of  himself: 
'Since  you  are  going  to  build  a  church,  my 
dear,  I  suppose  you  are  casting  about  for  a 
place  to  put  it.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  land 
in  this  part  of  the  town,  and  I  will  give  you 
an  acre  in  a  good  situation,  if  you  want  it?' 
Now,  Father,  was  not  that  good,  and  will  you 
not  pray  for  him  ?  " 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


[Communicated.] 

The  Holy  Father's  Friendship. 


r^EVERAL  years  ago  Mrs.  B ,  a  daughter  of 

O  the  late  General  Aaron  Ward,  of  New  York, 
sailed  for  Europe,  accompanied  by  her  two  chil- 
dren—a son  and  a  daughter — intending  to  remain 
abroad  until  their  education  should  be  completed. 

During  a  winter  in  Rome,  Mrs.  B ,  who  had 

been  deeply  impressed  by  her  observations  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  had  every  opportunity,  by 
her  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries  and  the  best  Catholic  society  in 
the  Eternal  City,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her 
intelligent  mind  on  the  subject  which  had  now 
become  of  the  first  importance  to  her,  decided  to 
take  the  final  step  and  become  a  Catholic.  The 
event  took  place  in  the  Pope's  chapel  in  the  Vat- 
ican, at  the  Holy  Father's  Mass,  and  she  received 
her  First  Communion  from  the  hands  of  Pope 
Pius  IX,  of  saintly  memory. 

Later,  Mrs.  B spent  a  summer  at  Perugia 

with  her  children,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Cardinal  Pecci,  who  had  his  episcopal  residence 
there,  to  whom  she  had  presented  letters  of  in- 
troduction on  her  arrival.  The  acquaintance  so 
favorably  begun  resulted  in  a  mutual  friendship 
that  terminated  only  with  her  life.  She  returned 
to  her  native  land,  the  object  of  her  maternal  solic- 


itude having  been  accomplished,  and  lived  until 
some  little  time  after  the  elevation  of  her  friend 
Cardinal  Pecci  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate  as  Leo 
XIII.  Obeying  the  impulse  of  her  warm  heart, 
as  soon  as  the  news  reached  her,  she  wrote  a  con- 
gratulatory letter,  scarcely  expecting  a  reply,  as 
she  knew  that  every  instant  of  his  time  would  be 
engrossed  by  more  important  matters  But  she 
was  mistaken,  and  had  the  happiness  to  receive  an 
autograph  letter  from  the  new  Pontiff  in  answer 
to  hers. 

Mrs.  B 's  health  failed  quite  rapidly  after 

her  return,  and  she  was  advised  by  her  physicians 
to  undertake  a  long  sea-voyage.  She  went,  at- 
tended by  her  devoted  daughter,  to  Sweden,  where 
she  died  at  Stockholm,  after  a  brief  illness.  With 

a  nearly  broken  heart,  Miss  B returned  with 

her  mother's  remains,  which  were  deposited  in 
the  family  burial-place  in  New  York. 

In  1884  Miss  B 's  health  was  so  impaired 

by  her  grief  that  she  was  persuaded  to  go  to  South- 
ern Europe  with  a  party  of  friends,  who  meant  to 
winter  in  Rome.  After  her  arrival  in  the  Eternal 
City  she  was  too  ill  to  ask  an  audience  with  the 
Pope,  whom  she  had  known  so  well  as  her  moth- 
er's friend,  Cardinal  Pecci,  but  was  obliged  to 
hasten  to  Sirily,  where  friends  were  expecting  her. 
After  she  left,  one  of  her  friends  who  had  an  au- 
dience with  the  Holy  Father  conveyed  to  him  her 
regrets  at  not  being  able  to  present  herself  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  and  also  the  fact  of  her  mother's 
death,  and  her  inconsolable  grief,  stating  that  on 
her  return  she  would  ask  permission  to  see  him. 
The  Pope  requested  to  be  informed  of  the  time 
of  her  return. 

Miss  B ,  much  improved  by  her  sojourn  in 

Sicily,  arrived  in  Rome  a  day  or  two  before  Whit- 
Sunday,  1884,  in  transit  for  home,  expecting  to 
leave  almost  immediately;  but  she  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Holy  Father  requesting  her  to  wait 
and  receive  something  which  he  would  send.  The 
day  after  the  great /e/e — Monday — an  elegant  box 
inlaid  with  the  Papal  arms  was  brought  to  her, 
and  on  opening  it  she  found  within  the  velvet- 
lined  interior  a  superb  chalice  a  little  over  a  foot 
high,  of  pure  carven  gold,  except  the  base,  which 
is  of  frosted  silver,  as  are  also  the  raised  decora- 
tions upon  it.  Accompanying  the  chalice  was  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  which  but  for  want  of  time 
was  to  have  been  engraved  on  the  chalice,  and 
which  she  was  requested  to  have  done.  The  in- 
scription translated  is  as  follows:  "  Given  by  Leo 

PP.  XIII  to  Marie  Aloisius  B ,  as  a  memorial 

offering  for  her  mother.     Whit-Sunday,  1884." 
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Miss  B is  not  a  Catholic,  but,  deeply  and 

tenderly  touched  by  this  sacred  tribute  of  friend- 
ship to  her  mother's  memory  from  the  venerated 
Chief  Bibhop  of  Christendom,  she  lost  no  time 
after  her  arrival  at  home  in  canning  out'  his  in- 
tentions. The  inscription  was  engraved  on  the 
chalice  in  Latin,  as  written,  and  the  latter  pre- 
sented to  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Sing 

Sing,  Westchester  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  where  Miss  B 's 

mother  lived  as  a  child,  and  where  her  body  rests 
in  hope. 

In  this  touching  incident  cur  Holy  Father  has 
given  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  constancy  of 
Christian  friendship,  and  shown  how  near  his 
American  children  are  to  his  paternal  heart.  What 
more  exalted  evidence  of  sympathy  for  a  bereaved 
child  could  he  have  given  than  a  gift  like  this, 
which  while  time  lasts  will  secure  for  the  departed 
mother  a  perpetual  Memento  for  her  eternal  re- 
pose whenever  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  offered  on 
that  altar  ? 

A.  H.  D. 
— •  »  « — 

Catholic  Notes. 


By  a  recent  decree  of  Leo  XIII  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the 
apostles  and  patrons  of  the  Slavs,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Universal  Church,  and  occurs  on 
the  5th  of  July.  With  the  Slavs,  however,  the  feast 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  kept  on  the  6th 
of  April,  the  day  of  the  death  of  St.  Methodius, 
who,  even  more  than  his  brother  St.  Cyril,  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  work  of  converting 
and  civilizing  the  Slavonic  race.  This  year,  the 
sixth  of  next  month  will  mark  the  thousandth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  their  great  apostle,  and 
we  learn  that  extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  to  celebrate  it  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
splendor.  The  solemnities  will  be  held  at  Weleh- 
rad,  in  Moravia,  where  lie  the  saintly  remains  of 
St.  Methodius.  Peculiar  interest  will  be  attached 
to  this  celebration  from  the  fact  that,  as  far  as 
may  be,  it  will  be  participated  in  not  only  by  the 
Catholic  but  also  by  all  the  Slavs,  heretical  and 
schismatical.  For,  as  the  Bombay  Examiner  re- 
marks, "  in  one  point  at  least  all  Slavs  are  agreed, 
and  it  is  in  the  desire  to  do  honor  to  the  great 
names  of  the  sainted  apostles  who  first  carried  the 
light  of  faith  to  their  forefathers."  It  is  said  that 
pilgrimages  on  a  grand  scale  have  been  organized, 
and  that  multitudes  will  flock  to  the  little  town  of 
Welehrad  early  next  month.  The  venerated  re- 
mains of  St.  Cyril  repose  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 


Clement  in  Rome, — the  Saint  having  been  re- 
called to  the  Eternal  City,  and  suddenly  seized 
upon  by  death  before  he  could  return  to  resume 
the  work  of  his  aposlolate. 

The  Holy  Father  has  signified  his  intention  of 
fulfilling  as  soon  as  possible  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  Beatification  of  Venerable  Servants  of  God  the 
examination  of  whose  virtues  and  miracles  is  the 
most  advanced.  Amongst  the  processes  is  that  of 
the  Venerable  Grignon  de  Montfort,  and  the  Ven- 
erable Menocchio,  who  was  sacristan  of  Pius  VII. 
Concerning  the  Venerable  Grignon  de  Montfort, 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Missionaries  of  Mary  and 
of  the  ''Daughters  of  Wisdom,"  it  is  announced 
that  on  the  24th  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
will  hold  the  solemn  session,  called  preparatory, 
at  the  Vatican.  The  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites,  with  the  consent  of  the  Holy  Father,  has 
authorized  the  introduction  of  the  cause  of  Beati- 
fication of  the  Venerable  Servant  of  God,  Gaetano 
Errico,  of  Naples,  Founder  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  died  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity on  the  26th  of  October,  1860. 


The  late  Francis  A.  Drexel,  leading  member  of 
well-known  banking  houses  in  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia, and  Paris  has  left  one-tenth  of  his  vast 
estate  to  Archbishop  Ryan,  to  be  used  in  aid  of 
the  diocesan  charities.  In  speaking  of  the  dead 
philanthropist,  the  Archbishop  paid  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  his  memory:  "The  loss  of  such  a 
Christian  philanthropist  to  any  community  is  a 
serious  one,  and  no  legacies  that  he  may  leave  can 
compensate  for  it ;  for  the  daily  life  of  such  a  man, 
his  personal  example  to  a  whole  community,  can 
not  be  estimated  by  the  standard  of  money.  This 
age  needs  just  such  men,  and  can  not  afford  to  lose 
one  of  them.  Let  us  preserve,  embahn  in  our 
hearts  the  memory  of  his  virtues,  and  emulate 
them."  

Stephen  M.  Allen  in  his  "Reminiscences  of 
Daniel  Webster"  contributed  to  the  March  Cen- 
tury, relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  famous 
orator  and  statesman :  "  Would  you  please  tell  us, 
Mr.  Webster,"  said  a  guest  at  a  dinner-party  given 
one  day  at  the  Astor  House  to  the  great  orator  by 
his  New  York  friends,  "what  was  the  most  im- 
portant thought  that  ever  occupied  your  mind?" 
This  was  the  solemn  rejoinder:  "The  most  im- 
portant thought  that  ever  occupied  my  mind  was 
that  of  my  individual  responsibility  to  God."  And 
hereupon  he  spoke  for  20  minutes  to  attentive 
and  sympathetic  auditors. 
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In  this  age  of  "scientific  progress"  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note  how,  day  after  day,  the  truth  is  forced 
upon  the  convictions  of  our  so-called  "advanced 
scientists"  that  the  Church  fosters  and  encourages 
true  progress  in  Science,  as  well  as  in  Art  and 
Literature,  and  that  she  seeks  by  every  means  to 
promote  the  development  and  perfection  of  that 
God-given  power  of  Reason,  the  handmaid  of 
Faith.  In  the  able  lecture  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Zahm,  now  running  through  the  pages  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA,"  this  truth  is  most  conclusively 
shown  by  a  splendid  array  of  facts  from  the  dawn 
of  Christianity  to  the  present  time,  which  prove 
that  everywhere  the  children  of  the  Church  have 
"been  foremost  in  the  work  of  scientific  research 
and  development;  and  each  day  brings  with  it 
new  facts  confirmatory  of  the  same.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  what  we  say,  we  quote  from  the  London 
Tablet  the  following  instance  of  recent  date : 

"  The  Geological  Society  of  London  has  this  year  as- 
signed its  '  Bigsby '  medal  to  a  Catholic  priest — Abb6 
Renard,  of  Brussels.  Trie  medal,  according  to  the 
will  of  its  founder,  is  to  be  given,  irrespective  of  na- 
tionality, to  any  savant  who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  geological  research  and  is  under  forty  five  years 
of  age.  Abbe  Renard's  claim  to  eminence  is  in  his 
researches  in  fossil  microscopy.  The  medal  will  be 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  2oth  inst.,  at 
Burlington  House."  

The  villa  in  the  Isle  of  Elba  which  was  occupied 
by  Napoleon  after  his  abdication  has  been  bought 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  for  the  purposes  of  a  college. 

The  Paris  Univers  announces  that  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  have  been  excluded  from  the  hospitals  of 
Poland.  

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  circular  stating  the 
special  aims  and  object  of  the  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  soliciting 
such  material  for  the  archives  as  may  enable  it  to 
attain  thit  object.  These  are,  for  the  Library, 
(a)  Narratives  relating  to  Catholics  and  Catholic 
Missions;  (b)  Biographical  Notices  of  eminent  and 
remarkable  persons;  (c)  Sketches  and  Catalogues 
of  Schools,  Acidenies,  and  Colleges;  (d)  Copies 
of  Records  of  the  Proceedings  of  Religious,  Lit- 
erary, Scientific  or  Social  bodies;  (<»)  Journals 
and  Newspapers;  (/)  Manuscripts  on  any  subject 
or  of  any  date;  (g)  Magazines  and  Pamphlets; 
(h)  Church  Alminacs,  drectories,  Diaries,  etc. 
For  the  Cabinet  (a)  Prints,  especially  of  persons, 
church  buildings,  etc. ;  (3)  Pictures,  Medals, 
Utensils,  Relics;  (d)  Any  article  of  value  from 
its  historical  or  biographical  affinities.  Much 


valuable  material  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  having  hitherto  been 
lost  for  want  of  a  proper  place  to  preserve  it,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  organization  of  this  and  other 
similar  associations  will  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ryan  has  given 
the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia a  signal  proof  of  his  approbation  by  be- 
coming a  member  of  it,  and  the  many  other  well- 
known  names  connected  with  it  are  a  guarantee 
of  earnestness  and  efficiency. 


The  following  contributions  have  been  received 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Father  Slattery, 
who  is  engaged  in  erecting  a  church  and  school 
for  colored  people  in  Richmond,  Va.  Some  have 
been  in  doubt  where  to  send  offerings.  Our  object 
in  omitting  the  Rev.  Father's  address  was  to  show 
that  we  endorsed  the  appeal,  and  would  gladly 
receive  subscriptions.  It  will  be  found  in  our  ad- 
vertising pages  again  this  week,  and  we  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  it  as  a  most  deserving 
charity: — William  Rooney,  Esq.,  £3;  Michael 
and  Catharine  McCormick,  $2 ;  M.  O'B.,  25  cts. ; 
Mary  L.  Gleason,  50  cts. ;  Thomas  Wharton,  50 
cts. ;  Mrs.  B.  Wharton,  50  cts. 


Messrs.  Fasy  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  lately 
opened  a  first-class  Catholic  book  store  at  No.  6 
Merrick  street,  where  they  keep  a  full  assortment 
of  books,  stationery  and  religious  articles,  and  will 
receive  subscriptions,  etc.,  for  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 


We  have  this  week  to  record  the  deaths  of  the 
following  clergymen :  The  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Brady, 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Fall  River,  Mass. ; 
the  Rev.  Peter  Crudden,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  the  Rev.  Michael  Haider, 
pastor  of  Holy  Name  Church,  Sheboygan,  Wis. ; 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  O'Keefe,  C.  M.,«  who  died  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  i  ith  ult. ;  the  Rev.  Charles  Driscol, 
S.  J.,  who  departed  this  life  at  Cincinnati  on  the 
2d  inst. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


Personal. 


One  of  our  readers  in  Philadelphia  writes: 
"  DEAR  'AvE  MARIA'  : — Will  you  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  your  columns :    Is  there  any  convent  in  the 
United  States  where  persons  forty  years  of  age  are 
received?" 

Probably  not — unless   by  dispensation,  which 
might  be  easily  obtained. 
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youth's  Department 


The  Galley-Slave. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SEA- VOYAGE  TO  TOULOUSE. 

EVEN  TEEN  years  had  passed 
away  at  the  time  we  resume  our 
tale.  A  hot  July  sun  poured 
its  burning  rays  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  a  favorable  wind  filled  the  sails 
of  the  good  ship,  the  Pigeon,  as  her 
keel  cut  through  the  clear,  crystal 
waves.  On  her  deck  stood  a  young  man  in 
the  garb  of  a  Catholic  priest,  surrounded  by 
four  boys,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  the  beau- 
ties of  sea  and  sky,  as  the  evening  mist  rose, 
and  the  sun  set  like  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  glow- 
ing west. 

Vincent  was  on  his  way  to  Toulouse  with 
his  pupils,  all  destined  for  the  Church.  But 
the  sunset  which  he  viewed  with  such  un- 
mixed delight  was  regarded  by  the  experi- 
enced seamen  with  ominous  forebodings. 

"  A  rough  night,  I  fear,  Father ! "  said  the 
honest  captain,  as  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be 
reefed  and  preparations  made  for  the  squall 
he  foresaw. 

"As  God  wills,"  was  the  answer ;  for  years 
had  but  deepened  Vincent's  tender  piety  and 
truly  angelic  sweetness. 

At  nightfall  the  wind  changed,  and  soon  a 
fierce  gale  drove  the  Pigeon  far  out  of  her 
course;  on  through  the  pitch  darkness  the 
vessel  scudded,  under  bare  poles,  till  all 
reckoning  was  lost  A  momentary  lull  in 
the  storm  brought  her  near  a  sheltering  bay, 
which  the  sailors  hailed  as  a  haven  of  security. 
They  knew  not  that  it  was  already  the  refuge 
of  a  Barbary  corsair.  Like  a  falcon,  the  pirate 
ship  swept  down  on  the  Pigeon,  to  which  it 
was  far  superior  in  size  and  strength.  The 
captain  fell  at  the  first  onslaught,  and  soon  all 
resistance  was  ended, — not,  however,  till  many 
of  the  corsairs  were  laid  low,  and  amongst 
them  their  leader.  The  second  in  command, a 
bronzed,  robust  man,  with  European  features, 


returned  to  the  charge  with  a  furious  valor 
deserving  of  a  better  cause,  and  victory  was 
no  longer  doubtful. 

During  the  short  but  fierce  contest  Vincent 
stood  on  the  deck  with  his  four  boys,  and 
prayed  to  the  Lord  of  Battles.  An  arrow 
struck  him  in  the  foot,  and  he  fell  bleeding  to 
the  ground.  At  the  same  moment  the  Turk- 
ish leader  sprang  forward,  and,  pushing 
roughly  aside  the  weeping  children,  stood 
near  Vincent's  prostrate  form.  His  eyes 
sparkled  with  demoniacal  joy  as  he  folded  his 
arms  and  exclaimed,  with  a  sardonic  laugh : 
"So  the  'Vulture  of  Pouy'  has  caught  the 
'Dove'  on  the  high  seas  !  Now,  Vincent,  it 
is  your  turn  to  feel  what  banishment  among 
strangers  means." 

"Stephen  Vautour!"  murmured  Vincent, 
in  a  dying  voice ;  for  the  loss  of  blood  had 
already  reduced  him  to  an  almost  unconscious 
state. 

"Ah  !  you  recognize  me,  then  ?  Yes,  I  am 
Stephen  Vautour,  surnamed  the  'Vulture  of 
Pouy,'  who  had  to  fly  from  home  and  coun- 
try on  your  account;  and  all  because  the  shot 
aimed  at  your  dove  fell  on  the  thatch  of  your 
father's  house.  Never  more  shall  I  see  Pouy, 
Vincent ;  but  neither  shall  you, — not  if  you 
lived  to  the  age  of  Methusalem ! "  Then  he 
turned  to  the  corsairs  and  gave  orders  to 
have  the  prisoners  heavily  ironed,  and  all  sail 
set  for  Tunis  with  their  prize,  the  Pigeon,  say- 
ing that  the  slave-market  would  yield  them 
a  good  sum  for  the  captives. 

Ere  another  sunrise  gleamed  o'er  the  wa- 
ters the  swift- sailing  pirate  ship  drew  near  the 
Barbary  coast ;  and  when  the  young  priest 
awoke  from  his  long  swoon,  he  was  lying 
feeble  and  manacled  in  the  fetid  hold,  suffer- 
ing intense  pain  from  his  wounded  foot,  which 
had  been  roughly  bandaged,  lest  he  should 
bleed  to  death,  and  thus  escape  the  fate  to 
which  Vautour  had  doomed  him. 

At  last  the  pirate  city's  white  minarets 
shone  in  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  of  Africa, 
and  the  corsair  anchored  beneath  the  shel- 
tering forts  of  Tunis.  Ere  many  hours  had 
passed,  the  captives  were  bought  and  sold; 
and  Vincent,  becoming  the  property  of  Me- 
hemet,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Tunis,  was 
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conveyed  to  a  magnificent  villa  in  the  suburbs. 

In  this  truly  royal  dwelling  was  displayed 
all  the  luxury  of  the  East,  all  that  immense 
wealth  and  an  Oriental  imagination  could 
devise  to  make  of  it  an  earthly  paradise.  The 
rarest  exotics  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
grew  in  the  carefully  tended  gardens.  The 
pendana  of  Madeira  raised  its  pyramidal 
crown  of  reed  shaped  leaves  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet,  while  beside  it  bloomed  the  ever- 
green coffee  plant,  with  its  jasmine-scented 
blossoms.  Orange,  fig,  and  mango  trees, 
laden  with  their  luscious  fruits,  flourished  in 
all  the  magnificent  luxuriance  of  that  tropical 
clime.  The  beautiful  pitango's  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers  and  dark  crimson  berries 
gleamed  through  the  groves  of  dusky  laurel, 
and  the  waxen  blossoms  of  the  myrtle  con- 
trasted with  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  pome- 
granate. Above  all  towered  the  gigantic 
cedars,  brought  from  Lebanon's  eternal 
groves,  and  with  wondrous  art  acclimatized 
in  that  strange  soil. 

The  fresh  sea  breeze  played  through  the 
leaves  of  the  graceful  tamarinds,  which  led  by 
a  long,  sloping  avenue  to  the  beach ;  above 
them  the  gigantic  candelabra  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  the  Euphorbia  Canariensis,  stretched 
out  its  singular  branches  ;  and  beside  it  the 
Erica  Arborca  from  its  altitude  of  forty  feet 
beat  down  its  formidable  thorny  spikes. 
Thousands  of  begonias  and  rare  orchis  en- 
amelled the  scene  with  all  the  vivid  hues  of 
the  marvellous  African  flora;  and  towards 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  garden  the  ex- 
traordinary cow-tree  of  South  America,  the 
dragon-tree  from  Madeira,  and  the  many-pil- 
lared banyan  from  the  shores  of  the  Ganges, 
showed  that  every  clime  had  been  rifled  of 
its  choicest  gifts  to  form  this  tropical  Eden, 
which,  like  a  sparkling  emerald  set  round 
with  pearls,  lay  circled  by  the  embracing 
arms  of  the  ocean.  Such  was  Vincent's  Afri- 
can home.  What  a  change  from  the  rural  vil- 
lage of  Pouy ! 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


THE  sentence,  "A  quick  brown  fox  jumps 
over  the  lazy  dog,"  contains  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 


The  Legend  of  the  San  Grail. 


The  San  Grail,  or  Holy  Cup,  from  which 
Our  Blessed  Lord  drank  at  His  last  supperr 
had  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  Christians. 
No  more  were  pilgrims  to  the  altar  where 
it  had  been  kept  rewarded  by  gazing  upon 
what  they  longed  to  see :  the  sacred  relic  had 
mysteriously  disappeared,  and  none  knew 
where. 

Many  a  knight  searched  for  the  San  Grail, 
seeking  by  prayer  and  God's  grace  to  keep 
heart  and  conscience  free  from  stain  of  sin; 
for  well  was  it  known  that  none  might  find 
the  Holy  Cup  who  was  not  in  the  friendship 
and  favor  of  the  Almighty.  Some  passed  it 
by  unknowingly,  but  one  Sir  Galahad  was  per- 
mitted to  discover  and  to  recognize  the  prec- 
ious treasure  which  he  had  so  long  prayed 
to  behold.  Very  early  in  the  morning  would 
he  go  to  visit  the  Holy  Cup,  venerating  it  in 
remembrance  of  his  Lord ;  and  one  day  on 
reaching  to  the  spot  he  found  some  one  al- 
ready there ;  but  no  earthly  visitor  was  it,  for 
a  company  of  angels  surrounded  him. 

Sir  Galahad  trembled,  and  would  perchance 
have  drawn  back,  but  the  stranger  said: 
"  Come,  thou  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  thou 
shalt  see  what  thou  hast  so  long  desired  to 
behold.  Knowest  thou  who  I  am  ?  " 

And  the  knight  answered :  "  Nay." 

"  I  am  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  the  Lord 
hath  sent  me  here  to  bear  thee  company." 

Then  Sir  Galahad  lifted  his  clasped  hands 
to  heaven,  exclaiming, "  Blessed  Lord,  I  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  granted  me  so  great  a 
proof  of  Thy  favor!  If  it  be  Thy  will  to 
take  me  from  this  world,  I  pray  Thee  release 
me ;  for  heavenly  joys  alone  will  suffice  me 
now." 

As  he  said  these  words  he  knelt  down  be- 
fore the  Holy  Grail,  praying  fervently  to  God, 
and  suddenly  his  soul  was  carried  to  heaven 
by  a  vast  company  of  angels. 

One  of  Tennyson's  most  beautiful  poems 
is  on  this  subject.  In  it  he  speaks  of  Sir 
Galahad  as  a  knight  whose  strength  was  as 
the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  was 
pure. 
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Our  Lady's  Golden  Rose. 


TO   ELIZA   ALLEN   STARR. 


UOU,  through  great  love,  redeem  our  English 
tongue, 

Which,  most  of  all,  spake  harshness  of  our  Rose, 
Our  Lily,  and  Our  Lady,  from  whom  flows 
Christ's  sweetness  and  Christ's  splendor, — blessed 

among 

The  women  of  our  race,  from  whence  she  sprung ; 
Your  ardent  soul,  in  spite  of  Northern  snows 

And  chilly  hearts,  with  love  for  Mary  glows 
Redder  than  *  scarlet  lace  or  fire  wind-flung: 
For  you  Our  Lady's  golden  gift  is  meet, 

Who  on  her  sacred  shrines  lay  your  high  gifts, — 

You,  Mary's  artist,  poet  of  Our  Lord, 
Your  best  lies  fragrant  at  their  royal  feet ; 

Your  love,  your  work,  our  half-cold  love  uplifts : 
We  pass  beyond  the  Angel's  flaming  sword. 

MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN,  A.  M. 
L/BTARE  SUNDAY,  1885. 


The  Annunciation. 


"  The  angel  of  the  Lord  declared  unto  Mary :  and 
she  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

1LORIOUS  declaration  of  the  world's 
redemption  !  The  great  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  is  the  grand  central 
dogma  of  our  holy  faith.  Around  it  cluster  all 
other  truths  and  mysteries ;  upon  it  is  based 
the  beautiful  Liturgy  of  Mother  Church; 

*  Canticle  of  Canticles. 


from  it  follow  the  wonderful  feasts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year ;  without  it  there  were  no 
Sacraments, — those  bountiful  treasures  of  an 
all-merciful  God,  from  which  the  Christian 
soul  may  draw  seasonable  aid  in  its  struggles 
towards  eternity.  All  over  the  world,  Holy 
Church  by  the  ringing  of  her  Angelus  pro- 
claims the  glad  tidings.  Three  times  each 
day  she  calls  upon  her  children  to  adore  the 
Word  made  Flesh. 

Many  blessings  had  come  to  mankind  by 
the  message  of  angels  before  this  crowning 
truth  was  fully  declared,  but  never  one  that 
caused  the  morning  stars  to  sing  together 
like  this,  the  Annunciation  to  our  Blessed 
Mother.  The  Angel  Gabriel, — the  "strong 
man  of  God,"  as  his  name  signifies, — was  the 
same  angelic  spirit  that,  ages  before,  had  in- 
spired Daniel  greatly  beloved  to  prophesy  of 
the  time  when  this  great  mystery  should  take 
place.  "  Now,  while  I  was  yet  speaking,  and 
praying,  and  confessing  my  sins  and  the  sins 
of  my  people  of  Israel,  and  presenting  my 
supplications  in  the  sight  of  my  God,  for  the 
holy  mountain  of  my  God;  as  I  was  yet 
speaking  in  prayer,  behold  the  man  Gabriel, 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  begin- 
ning, flying  swiftly,  touched  me  at  the  time 
of  the  evening  sacrifice."  (Dan.,  ix,  20,  21.) 
This  same  Archangel  announced  to  Zachary 
the  conception  and  birth  of  the  immediate 
precursor  of  Our  Lord,  saying,  "I  am  Ga- 
briel, who  stand  before  God;  and  am  sent  to 
speak  to  thee  these  good  tidings." 

Six  months  after,  "the  Angel  Gabriel  was 
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sent  from  God  -to  a  city  of  Galilee  called  Naz- 
areth, to  a  Virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose 
name  was  Joseph;  and  the  Virgin's  name 
was  Mary."  Hear  what  St.  Jerome  says  on 
Our  Lady's  espousal :  "  Why  was  Our  Lord 
conceived  of  an  espoused  virgin  rather  than 
a  free  ?  First,  for  the  sake  of  the  genealogy 
of  Mary,  which  we  obtain  by  that  of  Joseph  ; 
secondly,  because  she  was  thus  saved  from 
being  stoned  by  the  Jews  ;  thirdly,  that  Him- 
self and  Mother  might  have  a  guardian  on 
their  journey  to  Egypt.  St.  Ignatius  the  mar- 
tyr adds  another  reason:  that  the  birth  might 
take  place  unknown  to  the  devil,  who  would 
naturally  suppose  Joseph  was  the  father." 

Holy  Scripture  says:  "The  angel  being 
come  in,  said  unto  her,"  etc.  Here  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Mary  was  alone,  retired  within  her 
own  chamber,  and,  as  the  Fathers  have  uni- 
formly supposed,  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The 
vision  came  to  holy  Daniel  when  he  was 
praying  and  confessing  his  sins;  to  Zachary 
when  he  was  offering  sacrifice  to  God ;  and 
the  angel  distinctly  says  to  the  latter:  "Thy 
prayer  is  heard."  It  is,  then,  only  a  lawful 
inference  that  she  whom  the  Infinite  had 
chosen  for  the  highest  dignity  to  which  any 
creature  could  possibly  be  raised,  should  be 
engaged  in  prayer  when  the  announcement 
that  should  fill  the  world  with  joy  was  heard 
by  the  humble  Maiden.  Doubtless  she  had 
before  listened  to  the  voices  of  angels,  while 
she  dwelt  in  the  Temple  of  God.  It  was  not 
the  vision  that  troubled  her,  but  the  words 
spoken — "  Hail,  full  of  grace  !  The  Lord  is 
with  thee.  Blessed  art  thou  amongst  women." 
These  words  startled  the  lowly  Maiden,  and 
made  her  ask  herself  "  what  manner  of  salu- 
tation this  should  be."  She  trembled  at  the 
words  "  Full  of  grace,"  and  "  Blessed  art  thou 
amongst  women,"  lest  they  might  compro- 
mise her  humility.  The  holy  angel  did  not 
rebuke  her  with  unbelief,  as  he  had  done  to 
Zachary,  but  calmed  her  fears.  "And  the 
angel  said  to  her:  Fear  not,  Mary;  for  thou 
hast  found  grace  with  God.  Behold !  thou 
shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  shalt  bring 
forth  a  Son ;  and  thou  shalt  call  His  name 
Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
She  Son  of  the  Most  High.  And  the  Lord 


God  shall  give  Him  the  throne  of  David  His 
father,  and  He  shall  reign  in  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever:  and  of  His  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end." 

The  spotless  Virgin  listened  humbly  till 
the  angel  had  finished  his  prophecy,  and  then, 
thinking  not  of  the  honor  promised  her,  nor 
of  the  throne  and  crown,  but  only  of  her 
solemn  vow  of  virginity  to  God,  she  meekly 
asked :  "  How  shall  this  be  done,  because  I 
know  not  man  ?  "  She  asks  not  from  want  of 
faith  in  God'3  message,  but  for  assurance  that 
her  vow  should  remain  inviolate ;  and  with 
sweet  thoughtfulness  she,  by  her  determined 
words,  renews  that  vow.  Holy  Gabriel  re- 
plies plainly  and  clearly  to  her  questioning : 
"The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadow thee;  therefore,  also,  the  Holy  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God."  No  further  question  arises  in  Mary's 
heart;  she  freely  and  meekly  exclaims,  "Be- 
hold the  handmaid  of  the  Lord :  be  it  done 
to  me  according  to  thy  word."  The  angel 
departed  from  her,  and  his  promise  was  at 
once  fulfilled — "the  Word  was  made  Flesh." 

Can  anything  be  more  tender,  truthful  and 
glorious  than  the  Scriptural  account  of  this 
mystery?  Mary,  well  instructed  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  at  once  found  in  herself  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  wonderful  prophecies  for  which 
every  Jewish  woman  was  taught  to  hope.  "A 
Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son."  "  Unto 
us  a  Child  is  born,  and  a  Son  is  given  to  us; 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoul- 
ders ;  and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  God  the  mighty,  the  Father  of 
the  world  to  come,  the  Prince  of  peace." 

"  Rejoice,  O  Mary!  by  whose  mighty  hand 
the  Church  hath  victory  o'er  her  foes  achieved 
since  thou  to  Gabriel's  word  of  quickening 
power  in  lowliness  hast  listened  and  believed. 
Thou,  still  a  virgin,  in  thy  blessed  womb  hast 
God  incarnate  of  thy  flesh  conceived ;  and  still 
in  heaven  of  that  virginity  remainest,  after 
childbirth,  unbereaved." 

"  O  Holy  Virgin  Mary !  happy  art  thou,  and 
worthy  of  all  praise;  for  out  of  thee  rose  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  even  Christ  our  God, 
by  whom  we  are  redeemed  and  saved.  Vir- 
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gin  blessed  indeed !  whose  are  at  once  the 
graces  of  maidenhood  and  the  crown  of 
motherhood.  Of  a  surety  God  (and  it  was 
God  whom  she  bore),  who  was  to  give  to  His 
Mother  a  glory  which  in  the  heavenly  places 
is  all  her  own,  was  careful  to  prevent  her  on 
earth  with  a  grace  which  was  all  her  own, 
even  that  grace  whereby,  in  some  way  which 
can  not  be  uttered,  she  conceived  without 
touch,  and  bare  without  change.  Here  is  an 
example  of  lowliness ;  here  is  a  pattern  of  true 
devotion!  At  the  very  moment  she  is  told 
that  she  has  been  chosen  to  be  the  Mother 
of  the  Holy  One,  she  at  once  declareth  her- 
self to  ba  His  handmaid.  The  knowledge  that 
she  was  to  be  the  Mother  of  God  caused  in 
the  heart  of  Mary  only  an  act  of  humility." 

The  great  mystery  enacted,  Mary's  thoughts 
were  not  centred  on  herself:  what  had  been 
told  her  by  the  angel  of  her  cousin  Elizabeth 
impelled  her  loving,  helpful  nature  to  rise  in 
haste,  and  take  a  long  j  jurney  to  greet  her 
aged  kinswoman,  and  congratulate  her  on 
her  expectations.  The  circumstances  of  that 
journey  are  not  known  from  Holy  Scripture. 
We  are  not  told  that  Joseph  accompanied  his 
spouse;  but  we  know  she  had  God  with 
her,  and  we  can  try  to  imagine  the  joy  with 
which  she  went  over  the  hills  of  Judea  to 
accomplish  her  mission. 

Let  any  one  read,  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  the  account  of  the  meeting  between  our 
Blessed  Mother  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  ven- 
eration paid  the  Holy  Virgin  by  Catholics 
would  seem  to  be  outdone  by  that  of  the  aged 
Saint.  She,  "old  and  well- stricken  in  years," 
with  the  reverence  inculcated  by  the  Jewish 
faith  as  due  to  the  aged,  might  justly  have 
expected  homage  from  the  young  Maiden ; 
being  also  the  wife  of  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  she  might  have  looked  for  great  rev- 
erence from  her  youthful  kinswoman;  but  at 
once,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  hastens 
herself  to  do  homage,  and  to  declare  Mary  to 
be  the  Mother  of  God.  "And  whence  is  this 
to  me  that  the  Mother  of  my  Lord  should 
come  to  me!"  What  further  need  have  we 
for  proof  of  the  dignity  and  position  of  our 
Holy  Mother?  In  response  to  this  greeting, 
Mary  breaks  forth  with  that  hymn  of  hymns, 


the  Magnificat,  and  confirms  the  prophetic 
words  of  her  aged  relative,  "All  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed." 

To  Protestants,  often  the  greatest  trials 
in  approaching  the  Church  are  the  numerous 
and  varied  devotions  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  are  such  fountains  of  comfort  and  help 
to  ail  true  Catholics.  One  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  has  said  that  the  rebellion  among 
the  angels  in  heaven, — that  rebellion  that 
made  and  peopled  hell, — may  have  been 
caused  by  the  revelation  to  the  heavenly 
hosts  that  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  the 
Almighty  it  had  been  determined  that  one  of 
the  human  race  yet  to  be  created,  a  woman, 
should  become  the  "Mother  of  God,"  and 
the  "Queen  of  Angels,"  to  whom  their  hom- 
age would  be  due.  Pride  caused  the  revolt; 
and  pride  at  the  thought  of  a  woman,  one 
of  our  own  race,  raised  to  such  dignity  still 
keeps  many  from  looking  at  the  truth. 

A  thoughtful  man  of  rare  intelligence, 
though  an  agnostic,  once  declared  his  opinion 
that  the  indifference  manifested  to  their  faith 
by  those  outside  the  Church,  compared  with 
the  firm,  pronounced  personal  belief  of  the 
Catholic,  arose  from  a  want  of  tenderness 
towards  their  religion  in  the  Protestant;  they 
had  eliminated  all  the  motherhood  from  their 
belief,  and  consequently  it  was  hard  and  cold. 
How  many,  like  Hawthorne,  "envy  Catholics 
their  love  and  trust  in  the  Virgin  Mother"! 

Let  Catholics  be  earnest  and  zealous  in 
spreading  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  "  Devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  sure  protection  of 
our  faith  in  her  Son.  Every  time  we  invoke 
her  we  renew  our  faith  in  the  Incarnate  God: 
we  take  our  part  with  her  vho  was  'blessed 
because  she  believed.'"  Let  us  make  up,  by 
the  fervor  of  our  love,  for  the  neglect  of  those 
who  will  not  honor  her. 

St.  Ildtphonsus  prays  thus:  "O  Virgin 
Mother  of  God !  grant  me  to  cling  to  God  and 
thee,  to  wait  on  thy  Lord  and  thee,  to  serve 
Him  and  thee:  Him  as  my  Maktr.  thee  as 
the  Mother  of  my  Maker;  Him  as  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  thee  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord; 
Him  as  my  God,  thee  as  the  Mother  of  my 
God ! "  ISADORE. 
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An  Example   of  St.  Joseph's   Patronage. 


A   TRUE    INCIDENT. 


IT  was  in  the  spring  of  '83.  The  family  of 
an  industrious  but  poor  French  mason  were 
seated  around  a  few  blazing  fagots  cut  from 
the  thrifty  branches  of  their  vineyard;  for 
although  the  season  is  much  more  advanced 
than  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  United  States, 
yet  in  the  environs  of  Besangon  the  evenings 
and  mornings  are  very  chilly.  The  light  wood 
blazed  and  scintillated  into  glancing  beams, 
that  illuminated  the  dark  corners  of  the  plain 
but  clean  apartment ;  and  the  father  and  the 
little  ones  appeared  to  be  occupied  solely  in 
contemplating  the  comfortable  fire.  But  the 
wife  looked  about  anxiously  on  the  faces  of 
the  group — now  at  her  five  bright- eyed  chil- 
dren, then  at  the  pale  countenance  of  their 
tired  father.  At  length  she  asked  the  latter: 

"  Francois,  did  you  succeed  in  getting  the 
job  on  the  wall  of  that  new  building  in  St. 
Ferreol?" 

"No  indeed,  wife,"  replied  the  mason. 
"  What  makes  me  so  tired  to-night  is  that  I 
have  been  searching  for  work  in  this  faubourg 
the  whole  day,  without  success." 

"Well,"  rejoined  Martina, — hesitating,  how- 
ever, as  if  she  feared  giving  her  husband  more 
trouble, — "  something  shall  have  to  be  done ; 
our  crop  of  potatoes  is  nearly  consumed,  and 
the  flour-barrel  is  almost  empty." 

"  To-morrow,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  intend 
to  go  into  Besangon ;  I  have  the  promise  of 
a  job  on  the  old  Cathedral.  However,  it  will 
not  bring  us  in  much." 

"  O  papa !  "  struck  in  Auguste,  the  eldest 
listener  to  the  parental  chat,  "Sister  told  all 
the  children  at  the  school  to-day  that  St.  Jo- 
seph helps  the  poor.  And  we  are  going  to 
begin  a  novena  to  him  to-morrow,  to  close  on 
the  nineteenth!" 

"And  Sister  told  us,"  chimed  in  the  little 
Elise, "  that  St.  Joseph  knew  all  about  poverty ; 
for  he  was  once  very  needy,  and  he  had  a  big 
heart  for  all  who  have  families  to  support." 

"And,"  broke  in  a  third  curly- headed  child, 
"all  that  are  good  and  keep  silence  in  school- 


hours  will  hold  a  lighted  taper  while  we  re- 
cite St.  Joseph's  Litany.    I  mean  to  try ! " 

Frangois  and  Martina  exchanged  eloquent 
looks,  which  said :  "  The  angels  are  telling  us 
what  we  should  do:  we  must  pray  to  St. 
Joseph."  Accordingly  it  was  suggested,  and 
agreed  upon  then  and  there,  that  the  statue  of 
St.  Joseph  should  be  brought  out  and  honored 
as  best  they  could.  The  mother  and  her  little 
ones  spread  a  neat  little  round  table  with  a 
pure  white  linen  cloth;  some  house  plants 
were  set  around  it,  and  the  statue  of  St.  Joseph 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  green  arch.  The 
children  brought  their  toys,  and  the  mother 
placed  before  the  Saint  the  blessed  candles 
they  had  received  on  the  recent  Feast  of  the 
Purification.  After  the  recitation  of  the  cus- 
tomary chaplet  in  honor  of  Mary  most  pure, 
and  the  night-prayers,  Francois  recited  the 
Litany  of  St.  Joseph,  and  all  besought  the 
holy  Patriarch  with  fervor  to  deign  to  bless 
this  other  Nazareth. 

All  the  good  Catholics  in  the  faubourg  of 
St.  Ferreol  were  devoutly  making  the  novena, 
but  none  more  fervently  than  the  family  of 
the  indigent  mason.  Martina  had  resolved 
that  Frangois  and  herself  must  close  their 
nine-days'  prayer  with  a  good  confession  and 
fervent  Communion,  and  all  the  family  would 
assist  at  High  Mass  on  the  nineteenth  in 
honor  of  the  Saint;  "for,"  she  argued,  "if  he 
should  not  give  us  temporal  help,  he  will  give 
us  something  higher  and  more  necessary  for 
our  souls." 

Mean  time  old  Sol  appeared  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  approaching  festival ;  for  the  early  flow- 
ers came  up  under  his  warm  beams,  and  all 
nature  seemed  to  awake  to  renewed  life  under 
his  reviving  influence.  A  little  brook  mur- 
mured through  the  door-yard  of  Franqois' 
humble  cottage,  and  in  the  humid  moss  that 
bordered  it  the  delicate  crocus  and  the  coy 
violet  were  in  full  bloom. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th  of  March, 
Martina  and  her  household  were  putting 
everything  in  order  for  the  great  Festival  of 
the  morrow.  The  children  gathered  the  pale 
wild  blossoms  and  put  them  in  glasses  of 
sparkling  water,  to  place  before  St.  Joseph's 
humble  shrine;  and  Francois  with  a  newly- 
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made  besom  swept  away  the  dead  leaves  and 
twigs  that  had  dropped  on  the  turf  during 
the  wintry  gales. 

All  were  silently  occupied,  when  Francois 
suddenly  laid  aside  his  broom,  and  warned  his 
family  to  prepare  to  salute  a  little  procession 
of  young  maidens  that  was  Hearing  his  enclos- 
ure. Their  uniform  dress,  and  the  Sister  com- 
missioner conducting  them,  readily  pointed 
them  out  as  belonging  to  the  neighboring 
convent;  and  a  bright  silver  medal  suspended 
by  a  white  ribbon  from  the  neck  of  each 
sweet-faced  girl  showed  that  they  were  Chil- 
dren of  Mary.  "  I  presume,"  said  Francois  to 
Martina,  "that  they  are  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Grove."  But  no:  the 
little  procession  halted  at  the  cottage  gate. 

"Good-evening,  Fran9ois;  good-evening, 
Martina,"  began  the  Sister.  "The  young 
ladies  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
have  brought  you  a  little  offering  in  honor 
of  St.  Joseph.  We  hope  it  will  prove  accept- 
able." 

"They  are  most  welcome,"  said  Francois, 
doffing  his  cap,  while  Martina  and  the  children 
saluted  them  with  polite  bows  and  curtsies 
and  the  most  amiable  of  smiles.  "Walk  in, 
please." 

"  Thanks."  said  the  mild-faced  Sister:  "  they 
are  too  numerous  to  enter;  besides,  evening 
is  coming,  and  we  must  soon  return.  First, 
then  " — taking  a  purse  from  the  hand  of  the 
youthful  President  of  the  Children  of  Mary — 
"here  are  a  hundred  francs,  which  the  young 
sodalists  have  spared  from  their  pocket- 
money;  next" — beckoning  to  Martina  to  ad- 
vance and  take  them — "  here  are  baskets  of 
dresses  and  other  garments  for  you,  my  good 
woman,  and  your  five  children.  The  girls 
made  them  in  a  little  time  stolen  from  recrea- 
tion hours.  And,  then,  these  last  have  brought 

'  O 

you  two  large  baskets  of  potatoes,  because 
we  thought  you  would  like  to  have  them  at 
this  season.  These  homely  presents  are  the 
recompense  of  acts  of  self-denial;  for  each 
effort  of  self-control  gained  the  privilege  of 
putting  one  potato  in  the  basket,  with  the 
pleasure  of  carrying  them  to  your  cottage. 
Please  accept  these  things  as  coming  from  St. 
Joseph  himself." 


Francois  accepted  the  sodalists'  gifts  with 
an  air  of  grateful  and  dignified  self  respect; 
then  summoning  Martina  and  the  children 
with  a  gesture  to  stand  near  him,  he  addressed 
his  benefactors  as  follows: 

"  I  congratulate  you,  young  ladies,  on 
being  able  to  make  these  presents  to  a  poor 
family,  especially  as  they  are  the  result  of 
pious  acts;  and  I  am  sure  it  will,  if  possible, 
increase  your  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
St.  Joseph  to  hear  that  Martina  and  I  accept 
your  offerings  direct  from  the  hand  of  God, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Saint;  for  we 
too  have  just  concluded  a  novena  in  his 
honor,  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
temporal  assistance.  Although  this  nice  plan- 
tation belongs  to  me  and  is  fertile,  yet  seed- 
potatoes  were  so  dear  last  spring  that  I  could 
not  purchase  any,  and  mine  were  so  exhausted 
that  the  harvest  was  small  in  quantity  and 
very  poor  in  quality.  So  what  you  bring  me 
will  prove  a  great  resource  at  this  season.  It 
may  perhaps  interest  you,  ladies,  to  know  that 
I  have  not  always  been  disposed  to  have  re- 
course to  prayer  in  my  necessities.  Alas !  no. 
You  see,  I  was  a  soldier,  and  gradually  I  for- 
sook all  my  Christian  duties.  One  Sunday, 
in  Paris,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  kill 
time — I  had  not  heard  Mass  in  many  years. 
One  of  my  comrades,  observing  my  listless, 
discontented  look,  said  to  me :  4  Come  with 
me,  FranQois ;  I  am  going  to  pass  my  day 
at  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires.'  '  Pray,  what 
can  be  found  there  to  interest  a  soldier?'  I 
inquired.  '  Well,'  he  answered,  '  for  one  thing 
they  have  grand  music.'  'Then  I'll  go  with 
you,'  I  said.  Some  canticles  were  sung  that 
move'd  me  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  I 
thought  of  home*  and  of  my  First  Commun- 
ion, and  I  shed  many  tears.  Then  the  cure 
preached — such  a  sermon  !  He  pointed  out 
to  every  man  wherein  he  had  been  negligent, 
and  explained  to  him  his  duty  for  the  future. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  preacher  were  talking 
directly  to  myself.  When  the  Father  retired 
to  the  sacristy  after  Mass,  I  followed  him, 
and  implored  him  to  hear  my  confession.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  went  away  from 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  a  changed  man. 
After  the  war,  I  came  to  Besanc,on,  and  here 
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I  married  Martina.  We  try  to  live  good 
Christian  lives,  and  we  send  our  children  to 
the  Sisters'  school,  so  that  they  may  learn 
early  to  serve  God  and  make  a  good  First 
Communion.  Good  bye,  ladies,  and  may  we 
all  meet  in  heaven ! " 


In  Memoriam. 


THE   REV.  CHARLES   DRISCOL,   S.J.* 


FOR  the  last  time,  D  Priest  of  God ! 
Thy  lip?  have  touched  the  altar-stone; 
To-day  thy  sainted  feet  have  trod 
The  way  all  mortals  tread  alone. 

Yet  not  alone ;  for  if  they  know 
Who  dwell  beyond  the  silent  skies 
What  time  the  souls  they  loved  below 
Are  ripe  for  God  and  Paradise, 

Then  hung  upon  thy  ebbing  breath, 
Then  hovered  through  the  solemn  air, 
Myriads  of  angels.     Life,  not  Death, 
Was  round  about  thee  everywhere. 

What  stretching  forth  of  baby  hands 

To  thine,  that  once  had  blessed  them  all ! 

What  gathering  of  joyous  bands, 

Young  men  and  maidens,  grea  and  small  1 

Fathers  and  mothers,  passed  away, 
Whom  thou  hadst  helped  to  die — ah,  me  I 
How  glad  they  must  have  been  to-day, 
O  gentle  shepherd,  welcoming  thee ! 

Thy  work  is  done ;  how  well,  the  years 
That  lie  behind  can  best  recall. 
Thy  rest  is  come :  our  blinding  tears 
Are  not  all  bitter  as  they  fall. 

Others  may  lift  the  broken  strands, 
Weaving  the  fabric  fair  and  strong ; 
Others  may  do  with  willing  hands 
The  tasks  thine  own  have  wrought  so  long. 

And  they  will  tread  as  thou  hast  trod 
The  rugged  pathway,  o'er  and  o'er; 
But  in  our  hearts,  O  saint  of  God ! 
Thy  place  is  vacant  evermore. 

ONE  WHO  LOVED  HIM. 


*  Of  St.  Xavier's  Church.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
May  13,  1820;  died  March  2,  1885. 


Born 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

WHEN  Renee's  cousins  heard  of  her  in- 
tention, there  was  astonishment  on 
Helen's  part,  and  deep  disgust  on  Margaret's. 
The  latter  indeed  chose  to  regard  the  matter 
as  a  special  offence.  "She  might  at  least 
have, waited  till  she  was  out  of  your  house,  I 
think,"  she  said  to  her  father. 

"Then  she  would  have  had  to  wait  some 
time,"  answered  Mr.  Leigh;  "for  I  hope  she 
will  not  leave  my  house  until  she  marries, 
and  goes  to  a  house  of  her  own." 

"  In  that  case,  the  sooner  she  marries  the 
better,"  said  Margaret.  "  This  is  really  too 
bad — to  have  a  Roman  propaganda  estab- 
lished in  our  midst!" 

Mr.  Leigh  could  not  restrain  a  smile.  "If 
Renee  represents  a  Roman  propaganda,"  he 
said,  "it  is  more  inoffensive  than  I  imagined. 
She  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  interfered 
with  the  faith  of  any  one  else ;  and  she  has 
surely  a  right  to  practise  her  own,  even  to  the 
point  of  spending  her  money  to  build  a  church 
to  practise  it  in." 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  she  will  stop  there!'* 
said  Margaret.  "  She  is  sly — like  all  of  them, 
— and  she  means  much  more  than  that.  Mr. 
Craven  was  saying  last  night  that  he  regrets 
exceedingly  that  a  Romish  church  should  be 
built  here ;  he  thinks  it  may  do  great  harm. 
And  it  certainly  seems  hard  that  one  of  our 
family  should  be  the  means  of  building  it.  I 
think,  papa — and  Mr.  Craven  thinks  too — 
that  you  have  been  too  easy.  You  might 
have  prevented  this,  so  long  as  Reaee  is  your 
ward." 

Mr.  Leigh  frowned  a  little.  Neither  as 
clergyman  nor  as  son-in  law  did  he  propose 
to  allow  Mr.  Craven  to  direct  his  actions ;  so 
he  said,  coldly :  "  I  am  the  best  judge  of  my 
own  conduct,  Margaret.  It  will  be  well  for 
you,  and  Mr.  Craven  also,  to  remember  that. 
I  should  have  been  guilty  of  personal  tyr- 
anny and  religious  intolerance — both  of  which 
I  abhor — if  I  had  interfered  with  Renee's 
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freedom  in  this  matter.  Besides,  I  had  no 
power.  By  her  father's  will,  she  is  permitted 
to  spend  her  income  as  she  likes." 

"I  wish  she  had  never  come  here,  if  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  she  proposes  to  spend 
it!"  said  Margaret. 

She  said  nothing  of  her  father's  gift,  for  as 
yet  she  had  not  heard  of  it.  And  he  said 
nothing  of  it  either;  for,  despite  his  independ- 
ence of  character,  he  began  to  doubt  whether 
or  not  he  had  done  well, — whether  he  would 
not  be  judged  by  his  friends  and  associates 
to  have  aided  the  enemy, — that  enemy  which 
even  in  its  humblest  form  is  feared  by  the 
most  dominant  Protestantism,  because  in  its 
weakness  it  is  strong  with  the  invincible  name 
of  Rjme.  He  was  an  impulsive  man,  and  he 
had  acted  on  an  impulse  of  generosity — there 
was  no  doubt  of  that, — though  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  regret  it.  He  had  given  lib- 
erally with  both  hands  during  all  his  life,  and 
he  could  not  see  why  he  should  deny  himself 
the  pleasure  of  giving  to  the  child  of  his  only 
brother,  and  to  what  he  acknowledged  was 
a  Christian  charity.  "Why  shouM  the  poor 
people  not  be  allowed  to  worship  in  their 
own  way?"  he  asked  himself.  "They  are 
not  likely  to  draw  off  any  of  our  people  to 
follow  them." 

There  was  little  doubt  of  that.  Father 
Gerard,  or  any  other  priest  of  experience, 
would  have  agreed  with  him.  Feared  and 
disliked  with  a  traditional  fear  and  dislike ; 
in  its  doctrines  austere,  in  its  representatives 
despised,  in  its  outward  aspect  humble  and 
unadorned,  Catholicity  offers  little  to  attract 
in  these  wide  regions,  where  heresy  reigns 
supreme.  If  converts  are  few  and  far  between, 
who  can  wonder  ?  The  number  is  always  small 
of  those  who  can  reach  a  purely  intellectual 
conclusion — who  can  embrace  entirely  ab- 
stract truths.  Human  nature  requires  some- 
thing tangible — something  which  it  can  see 
and  feel:  the  beauty  of  the  King's  daughter 
must  be  set  before  its  eyes,  her  divine  wisdom 
unfolded  by  living  lips,  her  heavenly  influence 
displayed  in  the  lives  of  men.  When  these 
things  come  to  pass,  then,  and  then  only, 
may  we  hope  that  those  who  have  inherited 
the  errors  which  led  their  forefathers  astray 


will  be  led  into  her  courts,  and  fall  down  and 
adore. 

To  those  of  little  faith  and  little  zeal  that 
day  seems  too  remote  even  to  be  dreamed  of; 
but  who  dare  limit  the  power  of  God,  and 
who  has  not  seen  or  known  of  the  wonders 
that  He  works  in  answer  to  generous  faith 
and  labor  and  prayer?  Renee,  at  least,  had 
no  doubts.  "  If  we  do  our  part,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "God  will  most  certainly  do  His. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  that.  '  Lo!  I  am 
with  you  all  days' — that  means  to-day  as 
well  as  yesterday,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
But  we  have  our  part  to  do.  We  can  not  ex- 
pect God  to  work  miracles,  while  we  merely 
fold  our  hands  and  call  upon  Him." 

"Why  am  I  going  to  build  a  church?"  she 
said,  in  answer  to  Helen's  curious  inquiry. 
"  My  dear  cousin,  what  a  question !  For  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  men — that  is 
what  one  always  builds  a  church  for,  is  it 
not?" 

"But  why  should  you  wish  to  benefit  these 
men  ? "  asked  Helen.  "  No  doubt  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied  as  they  are ;  or  if  not,  the 
priest  could  surely  rent  a  room  for  their  re- 
ligious use.  It  seems  to  me,  Renee,  that 
you  are  very  foolish  to  throw  away  so  much 
money  on  people  who  have  no  possible  claim 
up-m  you." 

Renee  regarded  the  speaker  with  rather  a 
hopeless  air  before  she  answered.  She  was 
wondering  if  it  were  possible  for  those  whose 
points  of  view  were  so  widely  different  ever 
to  comprehend  each  other. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  at  length,  "that  you 
have  not  quite  understood  me.  I  spoke  first 
of  the  honor  of  God.  The  church  will  be 
built  in  order  that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  may 
be  offered  to  God  in  a  worthy  manner,  and 
that — "  She  paused.  What  was  the  good  of 
speaking  of  the  Tabernacle  to  one  who  had 
no  faith  in  the  Real  Presence  ?  "  The  people 
are  secondary,"  she  went  on,  after  a  moment; 
"yet  even  for  them  I  should  be  glad  to  do 
this.  If  they  were  'perfectly  satisfied'  with 
their  present  condition,  that  would  be  the 
strongest  possible  reason  for  changing  it, 
since  it  would  prove  that  they  were  sunk  in 
religious  indifference.  But,  in  fact,  they  are 
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not  satisfied.  Father  Gerard  told  me  that 
two  or  three  families  are  thinking  of  leaving 
Clarendon  on  this  very  ground — the  want  of 
a  church,  and  the  danger  of  bringing  up  their 
children  without  religious  influences." 

''Well,"  said  Helen,  "you  are  certainly  a 
strange  girl !  The  idea  of  taking  such  a 
matter  upon  yourself  at  your  age  !  If  I  had 
control  of  as  much  money  as  you  have,  how 
many  delightful  things  I  would  do!  Dear 
me!"  (with  a  sincere  sigh)  "  why  is  not  money 
given  to  people  who  would  enjoy  using  it!" 
"And  do  you  imagine  that  I  do  not  enjoy 
using  it?''  asked  Rene2,  smiling.  "I  assure 
you  that  I  have  so  much  enjoyment  in  the 
thought  of  building  a  church,  that  I  fear  I  can 
have  no  merit." 

Others,  however,  thought  differently.  Many 
were  the  blessings  showered  upon  her  by  the 
poor  Catholics,  who  had  not  ventured  to  hope 
ever  to  see  a  church  rise  in  Clarendon.  "  It 
didn't  matter  so  much  for  us,"  one  of  them 
said  to  Renee.  "Sure  the  faith's  bred  in  us, 
and  we  could  give  up  our  blood  sooner  than 
part  wid  it ;  but  the  children 's  different.  How 
can  they  b~  good  Catholics, brought  up  among 
Protestants,  never  seein'  a  church,  knowin' 
no  more  of  the  Sacraments  than  zve  can  teach 
'em,  and  only  hearin'  a  Mass  three  or  four 
times  a  year  in  a  little  room  !  Oh,  ma'am, 
sure  God  will  reward  ye  for  what  ye  mean 
to  do ! " 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  this  account 
of  the  children's  condition,  and  Renee  soon 
felt  that  here  lay  much  work  ready  to  her 
hand,  which  she  was  bound  to  undertake. 
When  she  went  among  the  people  and  asked 
them  to  send  their  children  to  her  for  relig- 
ious instruction  every  Sunday,  sh^  was  met 
by  willing  and,  in  most  cases,  glad  assent. 
But  where  to  receive  them  was  the  next  ques- 
tion ;  for,  apart  from  her  own  disinclination 
to  annoy  her  uncle's  family  by  her  religion, 
she  felt  an  instinctive  assurance  that  Margaret 
would  deeply  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  dozen 
or  so  common  children  upon  the  aristocratic 
precincts  where  she  reigned.  In  her  perplex- 
ity, Renee  went  to  Mrs.  Corrigan  for  advice; 
and  that  good  woman  immediately  placed  her 
entire  dwelling  at  the  young  lady's  disposal. 


"  Bid  'em  come  here  at  any  hour  ye  please," 
she  said.  "We'll  be  proud  and  glad  to  see 
ye,  and  put  all  we've  got  at  your  service.  The 
parlor's  not  very  large,  but  it'll  hold  all  there 
is  to  come." 

"I  am  afraid  the  children  will  injure  your 
carpet  and  chairs,"  said  Renea ;  "so,  unless  it 
chances  to  rain,  I  would  rather  not  take  them 
into  the  house.  I  see  you  have  a  garden,  and 
if  you  would  let  me  take  them  there —  One 
could  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  outdoors 
on  these  lovely  spring  afternoons." 

There  was  trouble  in  inducing  Mrs.  Corri- 
gan  to  consent  to  this.  She  desired  so  eagerly 
to  show  respect  and  hospitality  to  Renee 
that  she  was  anxious  even  to  sacrifice  her 
carpet  and  chairs ;  but,  finally  overruled,  she 
reluctantly  led  her  young  guest  into  a  garden 
behind  the  house,  where  Renee  to  her  great 
delight  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
country — for  no  street  as  yet  ran  behind  the 
house.  The  garden  (which  was  only  a  kitchen- 
garden)  sloped  down  to  a  meadow  crossed 
by  a  small  stream,  beyond  which  woods  still 
rose  in  green  beauty.  One  or  two  apple  trees 
at  the  border  of  the  garden  and  the  meadow 
had  short  green  turf  under  them,  and  here, 
Renee  at  once  declared,  was  the  very  spot  for 
an  outdoor  assemblage. 

She  smiled  a  little  when  she  found  herself 
seated  there  on  the  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  children,  who  regarded 
her  with  wonder  and  curiosity.  In  this  small 
circle  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  was  at- 
tested by  the  various  nationalities  which  com- 
posed it.  The  representatives  of  the  Green 
Isle  were  in  the  majority,  but  there  were  also 
the  children  of  a  Polish  family,  of  an  Italian, 
and  of  two  French  families.  The  German 
element  was  lacking ;  for  although  there  were 
two  German  families  in  Clarendon 'of  Catholic 
antecedents,  they  had  unfortunately  aban- 
doned the  faith. 

Renee  found  her  class  as  ignorant  as  was 
to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances;  but 
the  Catechism  lesson  she  had  marked  for 
each  was  fairly  learned,  and  they  listened 
respectfully  while  she  explained  as  simply  as 
possible  the  first  truths  of  faith.  Then  she 
gave  a  short  instruction  on  devotion  to  the 
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Blessed  Virgin,  reminding  them  that  it  was 
the  Month  of  Mary,  and  finally  led  them  into 
the  house,  where  she  had  placed  a  small  statue 
of  Our  Lady  in  a  temporary  shrine,  and 
surrounded  it  with  flowers.  Here  the  first 
May  Devotions  ever  held  in  Clarendon  took 
place ;  and  Renee  felt  as  if  the  work  which  she 
wished  to  establish  was  at  least  built  upon  a 
firm  foundation,  since  it  had  its  foundation  in 
her  who  is  the  Morning  Star. 

She  had  no  idea  that  her  open  air  seance 
had  been  observed  by  any  one;  and  her  sur- 
prise was  therefore  great  when,  on  leaving 
the  house,  after  she  had  dismissed  her  class 
and  talked  a  little  time  to  Mrs.  Corrigan,  she 
was  met  at  the  gate  by  Adrian  Stanmore,  who 
greeted  her  with  a  smile. 

"  I  must  acknowledge,  Miss  Leigh,  that  you 
have  beaten  me  in  your  choice  of  a  pictu- 
resque location,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  surprise. 
"  How  can  you  possibly  know  what  I  have 
been  doing?"  she  asked.  "Are  you  a  magi- 
cian." 

"  Not  at  all,  but  I  am  fond  of  picturesque 
localities  myself;  and  when  my  Sunday  after- 
noon work  is  over  I  sometimes  wander  into 
th;  woods — that  are  still  within  easy  reach 
from  this  pirt  of  the  town — for  an  hour  or 
two.  This  afternoon  I  was  in  time  to  witness 
a  pretty  scene.  On  green  turf,  under  green 
boughs,  in  the  beautiful  face  of  nature,  a  young 
lady  hid  gathered  a  group  of  children  around 
her,  and  was  instructing  them.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  the  picture  as  I  saw  it  from 
the  shadow  of  the  woods  across  the  stream!" 

She  laughed,  but  blushed  slightly.  "  It  was 
much  better  that  I  should  have  seen  it  from 
where  I  was,"  she  said.  "  I  found  that  those 
poor  children  were  much  in  need  of  instruc- 
tion." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
better  you  should  have  been  where  you  were," 
he  said;  "but  it  was  a  pretty  picture  in  the 
golden  light,  and  with  its  green  setting.  Would 
you  not  like  to  look  at  the  place  from  where 
I  saw  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered:  "I  should  like  to 
walk  through  those  woods;  I  thought  so 
when  I  first  saw  them.  But — " 


"This  is  not  France,"  he  said,  understand- 
ing her  hesitation.  "  I  would  not  ask  you  to 
do  anything  which  our  custom  does  not  fully 
allow.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  walk  in  those  woods,  if  you  would  like 
to  do  so.  We  have  only  to  turn  down  this 
street." 

She  glanced  down  the  street  he  indicated, 
and  saw  the  green  shadowy  trees,  which 
seemed  doubly  attractive  by  reason  of  the 
sunlight  that  poured  upon  them.  May  af- 
ternoons are  long,  and  there  was  still  fully 
an  hour  before  the  sun  would  siak.  Renee 
glanced  at  it,  and  then  at  Stanmore. 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  go,"  she  said, 
"if  you  are  quite  sure  it  is  permitted." 

"  I  am  perfectly  sure,"  he  answered,  smiling. 
"  Nothing  is  more  common.  Trust  me  and 
come.  I  can  show  you  some  very  pretty  spots, 
and  we  can  talk  a  little  more  of  the  subject 
which  we  discussed  when  I  saw  you  last." 

The  last  words  decided  her.  She  turned, 
and  they  walked  toward  the  shade  that  lay 
so  invitingly  before  them. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


What  the  Church  Has  Done  for  Science. 


(CONTINUED.) 

AND  what  about  medicine? — what  about 
anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  and  clinics  ? 
What  has  the  Church  done  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  branches  of  knowledge  ? 

History  tells  us  that  she  was  the  foremost 
in  the  ficrld,  and  that  she  has  the  first  claim  on 
our  gratitude  for  what  she  has  done  to  amel- 
iorate the  ailments  and  sufferings  of  poor 
humanity.  She  tells  us  that  for  upward  of  a 
thousand  years  priests,  as  a  rule,  were  physi- 
cians of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul,  and 
that,  for  centuries,  the  ablest  physicians  to 
kings  and  princes  were  from  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century  that  anatomy  and  physiology 
were  put  on  anything  like  a  scientific  basis. 
Then  the  work  was  accomplished  by  the 
great  professors  of  the  Universities  of  Padua, 
Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Rome.  The  most  eminent 
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among  these  professors  were  Vesalius,  Fal- 
lopius  and  Eustachius,  Realdus  G»lumbus, 
and  Fabricius  of  Aquapendente.  The  first 
three  named  are  called  by  the  great  naturalist 
Cuvier  "the  fathers  of  modern  anatomy." 
Vesalius  was  the  first  to  cast  aside  the  ipse 
dixit  of  Galen,  the  celebrated  Greek  physi- 
cian, whose  authority  had  been  regarded  as 
almost  supreme  for  over  a  thousand  years. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  contemporary 
physicians,  who  regarded  Galen  with  the  same 
admiration  as  philosophers  did  Aristotle, 
Vesalius,  then  only  a  young  man,  insisted 
that  the  master — as  Galen  was  called — was 
wrong  in  many  particulars,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  revision  of  what  was  then  held 
regarding  anatomy  and  physiology.  Before 
his  time,  little  was  known  about  the  human 
frame  or  about  the  functions  of  its  various 
organs.  The  bones  composing  the  skeleton, 
the  muscles,  and  some  of  the  nerves  had  been 
studied  and  described,  but  little  had  been 
done  beyond  this.  But  Vesalius,  with  the 
intuition  of  genius,  appealed  to  nature,  and 
showed,  by  a  study  of  the  human  frame,  that 
Galen  had  fallen  into  many  and  great  errors. 
The  latter  had  studied  human  anatomy  only 
analogically,  by  the  dissection  of  apes  and 
lower  animals,  whilst  Vesalius  introduced  the 
method  of  studying  the  same  science  by  the 
dissection  of  human  subjects,  and  with  a  re- 
sult that  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. 

From  this  period,  medicine  and  the  cognate 
branches  made  rapid  strides  onward.  And 
here  I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  obser- 
vation of  Hallam,  that  "the  best  physicians 
of  the  century  were  either  Italian  or  French." 
Nay  more,  in  order  to  better  evince  how  the 
Church  patronized  those  who  had  signalized 
themselves  in  the  study  of  the  branches  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  I  would  tell  you 
how  Cesalpino,  the  forerunner  of  Harvey  in 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
(some  claiming  for  the  former  the  merit  of  the 
actual  discover)),  was  called  to  R^me  by 
Clement  VIII,  who  made  him  his  physician, 
and  appointed  him  as  lecturer  on  medicine 
in  the  College  of  the  Sapienza.  I  would  ad- 
duce, too,  the  case  of  the  great  naturalist  Mal- 


pighi,  the  father  of  microscop'c  anatomy  and 
of  vegetable  physiology.  He  was  the  first  to 
apply  the  microscope  in  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological inquiries,  and  with  an  accuracy 
and  a  success  that  are  little  short  of  marvel- 
lous. It  was  he  who  supplemented  the  dis- 
covery of  Harvey  regarding  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Harvey  showed  experimentally 
that  the  blood  flowed  from  the  heart  through 
the  arteries, and  returned  to  the  heart  through 
the  veins  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  tell  how  the 
blood  passed  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins. 
This  Malpighi  did  by  the  application  of  the 
microscope,  when  he  saw  that  the  transfer 
was  made  through  those  small  veins,  invisible 
to  unaided  vision,  called  capillaries.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  eminent  merits  he  was  called 
to  Rome  by  Innocent  XII,  by  whom  he  was 
made  his  chief  physician  and  chamberlain. 

I  have  spoken  of  Harvey  and  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But 
how  much  of  this  discovery  was  in  reality  due 
him  ?  Harvey  was  a  pupil  of  Fabricius  of 
Aquapendente,  a  professor  in  Padua.  Fabri- 
cius had  discovered  that  the  valves  of  the  veins 
open  towards  the  heart,  and  consequently 
that  the  blood  can  not  flow  back  through 
the  veins  from  the  heart.  Harvey  went  one 
step  farther,  and  showed  that  the  valves  of 
the  arteries  open  from  the  heart,  and  therefore 
that  the  blood  must  flow  from  the  heart 
through  the  arteries,  and  return  to  the  heart 
through  the  veins.  Now,  observe  what  was 
done  before  him.  His  master  had  made  the 
discovery  regarding  the  valves  of  the  veins; 
Cesalpino  had  shown  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  and.  it  would  seem,  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  larger  circulation  also. 
Harvey  supplemented  their  work  by  extend- 
ing what  Fabricius  had  done,  and  demonstrat- 
ing what  Cesalpino  had  stated  regarding  the 
greater  circulation  but  had  not  proved.  Add 
to  this  that  it  required  Malpighi's  discovery 
before  the  nature  of  the  circulation  was  fully 
known,  and  you  will  see  how  much  the  Italians 
are  entitled  to  what  is  justly  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  physiological 
science.  May  it  not,  after  all,  be  that  it  is  the 
Italian  physicians  who  deserve  the  credit  of 
the  discovery,  and  that,  as  has  been  wittily  re- 
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marked,  Harvey's  merit  consists  rather  in  "the 
circulation  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood," 
— that  is,  of  publishing  it  to  the  world?  It 
would  seem  so.  But  no  matter.  Even  on 
the  assumption  of  Harvey's  being  the  actual 
discoverer,  the  glory  of  the  masters  is  not 
diminished  by  the  success  of  their  pupil. 

Besides  the  eminent  investigators  just  men- 
tioned, the  Church  points  to  others  equally 
renowned.  Among  these  we  note  the  great 
Morgagni,  the  founder  of  pathological  anat- 
omy; Spallanzani,  the  first  to  trace  experi- 
mentally the  origin  of  infusoria  to  atmospheric 
germs,  in  opposition  to  those  who  maintained 
the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation ;  the 
brilliant  Bichat,  "who  instituted  and  almost 
originated  the  study  of  systematic  anatomy." 
Conspicuous,  too,  are  Pare,  the  first  to  intro- 
duce a  simple  and  successful  treatment  of 
gunshot  and  other  wounds — (the  same  is  now 
employed);  Desault,  the  originator  of  clini- 
cal and  surgical  instruction  ;  and  the  learned 
Johannes  Muller,  the  reformer  of  the  study 
of  medicine  and  the  founder  of  the  physico- 
chemical  school  of  physiology,  which  he 
raised  from  a  speculative  to  a  positive  science. 
And,  then,  I  must  not  forget  the  eminent 
French  savant,  Claude  Bernard,  the  first  to 
institute  a  laboratory  of  physiology — the 
model  of  the  many  biological  laboratories 
now  found  throughout  the  world. 

One  more  department  of  knowledge  re- 
mains to  be  considered,  and  then  my  brief, 
although,  I  fear,  tedious,  review  will  be  at  an 
end.  I  refer  to  the  natural  sciences.  You  are 
surely  prepared,  from  what  I  have  already 
said  regarding  the  other  sciences,  to  hear  it 
stated  that  it  was  the  Church,  too,  which  was 
the  first  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  study  of 
nature.  Botany,  zoology,  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, seem  always  to  have  exerted  a  peculiar 
fascination  over  the  minr*s  of  the  children  of 
holy  Church.  You  may  recall  the  rapturous 
delight  and  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  a 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  or  of  a  St.  Bernard,  or 
of  a  Father  Faber,  when  discoursing  on  the 
beauties  and  grandeur  of  the  works  of  God  as 
displayed  in  the  natural  world.  Their  senti- 
ments are  characteristic  in  an  eminent  degree, 
if  you  will,  of  those  which  control,  more  or 


less,  all  truly  religious  minds.  In  revelation, 
they  study  God  in  His  word;  in  nature,  they 
study  Him  in  His  work.  And  this  study  of 
God  in  His  work  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  Christian  minds  from  the  earliest  times. 
We  have  already  seen  to  what  an  extent  it 
was  the  case  in  astronomy  and  physical  sci- 
ence. We  have  likewise  seen  how  devoted 
a  student  of  nature  was  Albert  the  Great.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  his  succes- 
sors trod  in  his  footsteps.  Many  of  the  schol- 
ars of  the  Middle  Ages  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  philosophy  and  theology ;  and  with  the 
revival  of  learning  at  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, Catholic  naturalists  were  the  first  to 
make  their  influence  felt  wherever  science  was 
cultivated.  Italy  seems  to  have  contributed 
most  to  the  early  development  of  the  natural 
sciences,  especially  of  botany  and  geology. 
France  and  Germany  are  probably  entitled  to 
the  glory  of  being  the  first  countries  to  give 
a  special  impetus  to  the  study  of  zoology  and 
mineralogy. 

The  illustrious  Cesalpino,  whom  I  have 
spoken  of  before,  has  always  been  held  in 
high  esteem  for  his  contributions  to  the  sci- 
ence of  botany.  Cuvier  designates  his  book 
" De  Plantis"  as  a  "work  of  genius,"  and  he 
is  called  by  Linnaeus, — who  was  indebted  to 
him  for  his  system  of  classification, — as  the 
first  orthodox  and  systematic  botanist.  His 
method  is  as  exact  and  as  logical  as  that  of 
the  best  trained  botanist  of  our  own  day. 
"Since  all  science,"  siys  he,  "consists  in  the 
collection  of  similar  and  the  distribution  of 
dissimilar  things,  and  since  the  consequence 
of  this  is  a  distribution  into  genera  and  species,, 
which  are  to  bs  natural  classes,  governed  by 
real  differences,  I  have  attempted  to  execute 
this  task  in  the  whole  range  of  plants."  How 
like  is  this  definition  of  science  by  Cesalpino 
unto  that  given  three  hundred  years  later  by 
one  of  England's  most  applauded  scientists, 
Prof.  Stanley  Jevons,  according  to  whom  "  Sci- 
ence arises  from  the  discovery  of  Identity 
amidst  Diversity"? 

But,  although  the  learned  physician  of 
Clement  VIII  knew  what  should  be  done,  he 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  work  himself. 
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Still  he  laid  the  foundations  so  well  that  he 
most  materially  assisted  those  who  were  to 
complete  the  superstructure.  This  great  work 
was  reserved  for  Antoine  Jussieu,  of  the  fa- 
mous "botanical  dynasty"  of  France.  True, 
Linnaeus  had  contributed  towards  the  ad- 
vance of  the  science  of  botany  by  his  "  Arti- 
ficial System,"  which  so  much  simplified  its 
study,  but  no  one  knew  better  than  he  its 
deficiencies.  During  his  whole  life  he  worked 
at  the  natural  system  pointed  out  by  Cesal- 
pino,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  "  first  and  last 
desideratum"  towards  placing  botany  on  a 
scientific  basis.  Barnard  Jussieu  tackled  the 
problem  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  of 
the  garden  of  the  Trianon,  but  died  leaving 
his  method  unpublished.  This,  however,  was 
accomplished  by  his  nephew  Antoine,  who 
gave  to  the  world,  and  in  a  wonderfully  devel- 
oped state,  the  first  natural  system,  described 
in  his  "Genera  Plantarium"  in  1789.  "This 
work,"  says  Cuvier,  "perhaps  forms  as  im- 
portant an  epoch  in  the  science  of  observation 
as  the  'Chemistry'  of  Lavoisier  does  in  the 
sciences  of  experiment." 

As  in  geography  so  in  botany,  a  great 
deal  of  our  knowledge  is  due  to  Catholic 
missionaries,  especially  those  of  the  various 
religious  orders.  While  laboring  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  these  learned  men  were  not 
oblivious  of  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable 
world  with  which  they  everywhere  came  in 
contact.  Father  F.  Lopez  de  Gomara  was  the 
first  to  make  known  the  remarkable  flora  of 
Mexico.  Father  C.  Plumier,  of  the  Order 
of  Minims,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV,  visited 
America  and  the  West  India  islands  in  the 
interests  of  botany.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  his  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  designed  over  6,000  figures  of  Amer- 
ican plants,  and  that  a  part  of  his  manuscripts, 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Paris,  makes 
twenty-two  volumes  in  folio.  Father  Louis 
Feuillee,  of  the  same  Order,  and  about  the 
same  time,  published  his  history  of  the  medic 
inal  plants  of  Peru  and  Chili.  Father  Michel 
Boym,  a  Polish  Jesuit,  published  in  1659 
the  first  outline  of  the  flora  of  China'.  F.  X. 
Charlevoix,  S.J.,  made  known  the  plants  of 
Canada,  whilst  his  confreres,  Fathers  Acosta, 


Kamel,  Gui  Tachard,  de  Beze,  and  de  Lou- 
reiro  did  the  same  respectively  for  the  florae 
of  the  Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Siam, 
Malacca,  and  Cochin  China 

And  here  let  me  tell  you  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  those  beautiful  flowers  that  every- 
one admires — I  mean  Camellias.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  any  of  you  that  they  take  their  name 
from  that  of  a  Jesuit  priest?  And  yet  it  is 
so.  They  were  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Father  Kamel  just  spoken  of,  and  the 
great  botanist  Linnaeus  gracefully  called  them 
Camellias, — a  name  they  have  since  borne. 
This  is  one  of  many  similar  instances  that 
might  be  cited.  Those  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory and  nomenclature  of  botany  will  readily 
recall  others. 

In  speaking  of  chemistry  I  had  occasion 
to  tell  you  of  Agricola,  and  what  he  did  for 
mineralogy  and  mining.  The  one,  however, 
who  did  most  to  advance  the  science  of  min- 
eralogy, and  the  one  to  create  the  science  of 
crystallography  a%  it  is  now  studied,  was 
Rene  Just  Haiiy,  professor  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  a  man  of  such  renown  that  La- 
voisier, Berthollet,  La  Place,  Lagrange,  and 
others  of  the  ablest  scientists  of  France,  were 
counted  among  those  who  attended  his  lec- 
tures But  who  was  Haiiy?  An  humble 
French  priest,  and  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris. 

Says  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  "  History  of  Civil- 
ization in  England,"  in  speaking  of  Haiiy: 
"  This  remarkable  man  achieved  a  complete 
union  between  mineralogy  and  geometry, 
and,  bringing  the  laws  of  space  to  bear  on 
the  molecular  arrangements  of  matter,  he  was 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  intimate  structure 
of  crystals."  Continuing  the  same  subject, 
he  observes :  "To  ascertain  that  violations  of 
symmetry  are  susceptible  of  mathematical 
calculation  was  to  make  a  vast  addition  to 
our  knowledge ;  but  what  seems  to  me  still 
more  important  is  that  it  indicates  an  ap- 
proach to  the  magnificent  idea  that  everything 
which  occurs  is  regulated  by  law,  and  that 
confusion  and  disorder  are  impossible." 

Geology,  like  botany,  found,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, its  cradle  in  Italy,  and  to  the  same 
country  it  owes  nearly  all  of  its  early  devel- 
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opment.  The  first  to  entertain  sound  views 
regarding  geological  phenomena  was  the 
famous  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  died 
in  1519.  Hallam  regards  Da  Vinci  as  occupy- 
ing the  foremost  rank  among  the  illustrious 
men  of  ths  I5th  century,  and  considers  "his 
anticipations  of  the  great  discoveries  in  astron- 
omy, geology,  and  other  sciences,  as  almost 
preternatural ."  He  was  succeeded  by  Fracos- 
toro.  Vallisneri.  Scilla,  Moro;  Generelli,  a  Car- 
melite friar;  Steno,  Danish  Bishop  of  Helio 
polis,  in  partibus  infiJellum,  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  Italy ;  and  Spada,  a  priest  of 
Grezzana.  To  these  earnest  students  of  Na- 
ture belongs  the  glory  of  laying,  almost  alone, 
the  foundations  of  the  science  of  geology.  In 
the  introduction  to  his  admirable  "  Principles 
of  Geology,"  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  work  of  these  investigators: 
"I  return  with  pleasure  to  the  geologists  of 
Italy,  who  preceded,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  the  naturalists  of  other  countries  in 
their  investigations  into  the  ancient  history  of 
the  earth,  and  who  still  maintained  a  decided 
pre-eminence.  They  refuted  and  ridiculed 
the  physico  theological  systems  of  Burnet, 
Whiston,  and  Woodward;  while  Vallisneri,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  VVoodwardian  theory, 
remarked  how  much  the  interests  of  religion, 
as  v/ell  as  those  of  sound  philosophy,  had 
suffered  by  perpetually  mixing  up  the  sacred 
writings  with  questions  in  physical  science." 
In  speaking  of  Vallisneri  he  says:  "The 
works  of  this  author  were  not  in  original  ob- 
servations. He  attempted  the  first  general 
sketch  of  the  marine  deposits  of  Italy,  their 
geographical  extent,  and  most  characteristic 
organic  remains."  In  a  word,  Vatlisneri  was 
the  first  to  make  anvthing  approaching  a 
geological  survey.  The  same  learned  author 
pronounces  Friar  GenerelH's  work  "an  admi- 
rable essay,"  and  considers  that  of  Bishop 
Steno,  published  in  1669,  as  "the  most  re- 
markable work  of  that  period." 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  how  perfectly 
the  children  of  the  Church  continued  the 
work  which  they  began  so  well.  Suffice  it  to 
say  they  have  never  allowed  their  interest  in 
geological  investigation  to  relax,  and  that 
some  of  the  ablest  work  accomplished  by 


contemporary  geologists  is  to  be  credited  to 
ecclesiastics.  In  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my 
statement  I  will  only  mention  among  the 
many  the  names  of  the  Abbes  Delanuy  and 
Bourgeois  ;  H  unar,  of  the  Oratory,  and  Mgr. 
Castracane,  of  Rome, — all  known  as  occupy- 
ing positions  in  the  front  rank  of  European 
geologists. 

After  what  I  have  said  of  the  various  natural 
sciences,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  delay  on 
the  subject  of  zoology.  The  earliest  and  most 
successful  cultivators  of  this  science — taking 
it  up  pretty  much  as  old  Aristotle  had  left  it — 
were  the  Italians  and  French.  Aldrovandus' 
"  Stona  Naturale"  in  thirteen  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  the  great  "Histoire  Naturclle"  of  Buffon 
and  Daubenton,  must  ever  be  regarded  of 
such  importance  towards  the  development  of 
zoology  as  to  entitle  their  authors  to  be  ranked 
with  Aristotle  as  founders  of  the  science. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK  ) 


A  "Stumbling-Block"  to  Converts. 


TO  THE  REV  EDITOR  OF  THE  "AvE  MAFIA": 
— I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  expe- 
riences of  converts  as  recently  given  in  your  pages, 
—first,  in  that  of  "A  Troubled  Heart,  and  How 
It  was  Comforted  at  Last"  ;  and  second,  in  "  The 
Confession  of  a  Converted  Minister."  The  first,  in 
particular,  I  think,  is  a  beautiful  sketch,  evidently 
by  a  practiced  pen,  and  prompted  by  a  heart  sanc- 
tified by  the  grace  of  God.  I  am  very  glad  to 
learn  that  it  is  to  constitute  one  of  the  delightful 
and  edifying  series  which  you  are  republishing  in 
book  form.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  I 
am- sure  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

These  sketches,  in  which  I  am  all  the  more  in- 
terested as  I  am  myself  a  convert,  have  suggested 
to  me  a. point  not  dwelt  upon  by  either  of  these 
writers,  but  which,  it  seerns  to  me,  is  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  in  connection  wi'h  the  great 
work  of  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith.  I  refer 
now  to  the  exaggerated  importance  which  in- 
quirers and  the  "almost  persuaded"  aie  apt  to 
attach  to  the  obstacles  which  loom  up  before  them 
in  their  progress  towards  the  Church,  and  seem 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  thtir  making  a  public  pro- 
fession of  their  faith.  I  believe  the  experience  of 
all  converts  in  this  particular  is  the  same,  or  verj 
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similar.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  devil  to 
frighten  timid  souls  by  creating  not  only  real  but 
imaginary  obstacles,  filling  them  with  apprehen- 
sions of  evils  which  are  never  realized. 

The  first  thought  that  generally  presents  itself 
under  such  circumstances  is,  "  How  shall  we  get 
a  living?"  A  business  man  fears  the  becoming 
a  Catholic  will  be  unpopular  among  his  Protes- 
tant customers,  and  he  will  lose  his  trade.  The 
professional  man  fears  to  lose  his  clients  or  his 
patients;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  power- 
ful consideration  than  the  thought  of  losing  caste 
and  being  tabooed  in  the  society  in  which  one 
has  been  accustomed  to  move.  Sometimes  the 
most  fearful  threats  are  made  by  parents  and 
friends, — threats  of  disinheritance,  being  cut  off 
without  a  shilling,  and  even  turned  out  of  doors. 
It  is  true,  these  threats  are  sometimes  carried  out 
by  a  hard-hearted  father,  or  husband,  or  other 
friends;  but,  generally,  if  the  convert  perseveres, 
and  firmly  and  conscientiously  acts  out  his  prin- 
ciples, and  follows  his  convictions  to  their  legiti- 
mate consequences,  he  finds  his  difficulties  vanish ; 
the  mountain  which  loomed!  up  in  the  distance 
and  seemed  well-nigh  insurmountable  gradually 
diminishes,  and  the  path  becomes  comparatively 
easy  and  delightful. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  was  solemnly  warned 
by  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  relatives 
that  if  he  became  a  Catholic  he  need  never  expect 
to  see  them  at  his  house  again,  that  all  intercourse 
between  them  would  from  that  hour  forever  cease. 
Yet,  after  the  first  excitement  attending  his  con- 
version had  subsided,  they  began  to  visit  him  as 
of  old  ;  and  the  mother-in-law  (since  dead),  who 
really  seemed  to  feel,  at  one  time,  that  she  never 
«ould  bring  herself  to  enter  the  son-in-law's  door, 
finally  came  to  prefer  to  live  with  his  family,  and 
seemed  more  at  home  and  happier  there  than  with 
any  of  her  other  children. 

I  know  of  another  remarkable  case  illustrating 
the  importance  of  firmness  and  decision  in  follow- 
ing conscientious  convictions.  A  very  intelligent 
and  excellent  Protestant  lady  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  told  her 
husband  that  she  must  join  the  Catholic  Church 
to  save  her  soul.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  tried  to 
reason  her  out  of  her  "foolish  notions,"  as  he 
chose  to  consider  them.  But  when  he  found  that 
his  reasoning  was  of  no  avail  he  told  her  bluntly, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  apparent  determination, 
that  if  she  persisted  in  her  course  she  must  make 
up  her  mind  to  a  separation.  She  was  a  devoted 
wife,  and,  of  course,  the  alternative  presented  to 


her  was  appalling.  But  she  could  not  and  did  not 
flinch,  and  told  him  frankly  that  she  must  save  her 
soul,  let  what  would  come.  One  day  he  brought 
home  a  formidable  looking  document,  threw  it 
down  before  her,  and  said  :  "There,  wife,  is  a  legal 
instrument  of  eternal  separation,  which,  if  you 
persist  in  your  course,  must  be  executed,  and  you 
will  then  have  to  look  out  for  yourself."  (>My 
dear  husband,"  she  replied,  "  dearly  as  I  love  you, 
and  fearful  as  the  alternative  which  you  present 
to  me  is,  I  can  not  he>i  ate  as  to  my  duty.  I  must 
prefer  God  and  the  salvation  of  my  soul  even  to 
my  beloved  husband  "  He  arose,  took  the  legal 
document  /rom  the  table  and  deliberately  put  it 
in  the  fire,  remarking:  "Well,  wife,  I  did  not 
think  you  had  so  much  courage  !  "  That  ended  the 
contest.  She  joined  the  Church,  led  an  exemplary 
and  most  useful  life,  and  is  now,  we  hope,  enjoy- 
ing the  unspeakable  bliss  of  the  beatific  vision  of 
God  in  heaven.  The  husband  gave  her  the  con- 
solation, before  her  death,  of  following  her  ex- 
ample, and  is  now  a  member  of  the  (  hurch.  . 

What  the  convert  needs,  in  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  stare  him  in  the  face  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Church,  is  faith  —  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  ; 
faith  in  the  word  and  in  the  power  of  Jesus,  who 
commands  him,  if  need  be,  to  throw  himself  into 
the  sea  with  entire  confidence  that  the  waves 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  overwhelm  him.  Courage  \ 
courage,  timid  soul  !  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of 
little  faith?  God  will  provide.  His  promises  are 
sure.  "  His  arm  is  not  shortened  that  it  can  not 
save,  nor  His  ear  heavy  that  it  can  not  hear."  He 
will  never  abandon  those  who  generously  trust  in 
Him.  Go  forward  resolutely  in  the  path  of  duty, 
and  He  will  smooth  all  difficulties.  You  may, 
indeed,  have  trials,  but  they  will  be  blessed  to 
your  good,  and  your  reward  shall  be  exceeding 
great  ;  for  hath  not  the  great  Master  Himself  said, 
"Amen  I  say  to  you,  there  is  no  man  that  hath 
left  house,  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or 
children,  for  the  Kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who 
shall  not  receive  much  more  in  this  present  time, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting  '  '  ? 


THAT  which  embitters  the  mind  is  that  we  cast 
on  others  the  malice  and  bitterness  that  we  have 
in  ourselves.  When  the  mind  is  tranquil  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  truth,  and  the  peace  of  a  good 
conscience,  then,  as  we  have  nothing  bitter  in 
ourselves,  we  have  only  sweetness  for  others.  The 
true  sign  of  innocence  either  preserved  or  recov- 
ered is  sweetness.  —  Bossuet, 
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Catholic  Notes. 


We  have  received  a  circular  from  M  Commen- 
datore  Acqiuderni  (Bologna),  President  of  the 
commission  charged  with  the  work  of  preparing 
for  the  proper  celebration  of  the  Golden  Sacerdo- 
tal Jubilee  of  our  Holy  Father  Leo  XI II,  which 
occurs  in  December,  1887.  An  earnest  appeal  is 
made  to  all  Catholics  throughout  the  world  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  proposed  celebration,  and 
thus  manifest  a  spirit  of  love  and  loyal  devotion 
to  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  The  commission 
further  suggests  four  common  works  in  which  all 
may  join  it,  A  holy  league  of  prayer  to  God 
for  the  triumph  of  the  Church  and  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  2d,  A 
Vatican  Exposition  of  'he  products  of  Catholic  art 
and  industry;  3d,  Alms  from  the  faithful  through- 
out the  world  ;  4th,  Pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostles  SS  Peter  and  Paul  at  the  Vatican 
These  works  will  certainly  commend  themselves 
to  every  true  Catholic  heart. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  presented 
the  "Laetare  Medal"  this  year  to  the  distin- 
guished artist  and  writer  Miss  Eliza  Allen  Starr. 
There  can  be  but  few,  indeed,  among  the  Catholic 
reading  public  who  need  be  told  how  well  the 
medalist  deserves  the  mark  of  honor  conferred 
upon  her.  Mbs  Starr  has  labored  nobly  and  ef- 
fected much  in  the  fields  of  Catholic  Art  and  Lit- 
erature,  and  the  University  has  honored  itself  in 
thus  giving  public  testimony  of  its  appreciation  of 
the  gifted  lady's  good  works.  Accompanying 
the  medal  was  a  beautiful  sonnet,  the  composition 
of  one  well  known  in  the  literary  world — Mr. 
Maurice  F.  Egan.  We  have  no  d  >ubt  our  readers 
will  enjoy  its  perusal:  it  appears  in  the  present 
number. 

St.  Patrick's  Church — the  old  Cathedral, — New 
York,  is  now  one  of  the  few  consecrated  churches 
in  the  United  States  The  solemn  ceremony  took 
place  on  the  ijth  inst  ,  the  Feast  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan  officiated  on 
the  occasion,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bjrnard  J.  McQuad,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. 

An  interesting  historic  and  religious  relic  forms 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  World's  Exhibition  at 
New  Orleans.  It  is  the  old  bell  belonging  to  St. 
Mary's  Churrh,  at  Kaskaskia,  111., — a  mission 
which  was  founded,  under  the  title  of  the  Immac- 


ulate Conception,  by  the  illustrious  Pere  Mar- 
quette,  April  8, 1675.  It  is  the  first  bell  that  ever 
tolled  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  was 
cast  at  Rochelle,  France,  in  1741,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  the  King  of  France  to  Louis  Buyotte 
for  the  parish  of  Kaskaskia. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  Freemasons  both  in  the 
United  States  and  England  that  Masonry  through- 
out the  world  was  and  is  the  same;  but,  although 
made  in  good  faith,  the  boast  proves  to  be  an 
empty  one.    Freemasonry  in  Italy  and  parts  of  the 
European  Continent  differs  in  many  respects  from 
Freemasonry  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
all  assertions  to  the  contrary  nevertheless.     Con- 
tinental Masonry  has  long  been  a  satanic,  God- 
hating  conspiracy,  which  sought  every  available 
opportunity  for  the  destruction  of  religion  and  re- 
ligious principles.     So  fanatical  were  many  of  its 
adherents  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  cloak  their 
satanic  purpose,   thus  more  than  justifying  the 
fulminations  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church  against 
the  oath  bound  order,  and  incidentally  against 
all  secret,  oath-bound  organizations  akin  to  it. 
The  Pope's  recent  denunciation  of  Freemasonry 
caused  no  little  bitterness  in  this  country,  but  we 
think  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  European 
Freemasonry  will  be  seen  in  its  true  colors.     We 
learn  that  troubles  have  lately  sprung  up  between 
the  English  Freemasons  and  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France.     The  Prince  of  Wales,  replying  to  a  re- 
cent letter  of  the  French  Grand  Master,  said : 
"English  Masons  have  always  held  to  the  belief 
that  God  is  the  first  and  great  landmark  of  genu- 
ine Freemasonry,"  while  the  Masons  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  either  ignore  God  or  openly 
proclaim   their  satanic  enmity  to  God  and  all 
forms  of  religion.     It  is  said  that  the  Grand  Ori- 
ent, fearful  of  a  split  in  the  order,  will  convene  a 
meeting  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  attitude  of  the  Orient,  which  "intended  to 
allow  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience"  ! 


The  nomination,  on  the  igth  ult.,  of  Mgr.  Ross 
to  the  See  of  Limburg  presented  the  first  instance, 
since  the  famous  Kulturkampf,  of  an  ecclesiastical 
chapter  in  Prussia  being  allowed  to  exercise  its 
right  of  nominating  to  episcopal  dignities. 

The  Northwestern  Chronicle,  commenting  upon 
the  joy  and  enthusiasm,  and  even  marks  of  venera- 
tion, with  which  the  old  Liberty  Bell  was  every- 
where received  in  its  march  through  the  States 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans,  says  very  aptly : 
"But  now  we  beg  to  ask  what  argument  may  be 
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raised  against  relic  worship  and  relic  power?  The 
Catholic  teaching  in  reference  to  relics  of  saints 
and  of  holy  things  is  simply  the  application  in  the 
religious  sphere  of  what  has  happened  for  the  bell 
in  the  civil.  This,  and  nothing  more." 

It  is  said  that  a  pilgrimage  of  English  and  Irish 
Catholics  will  be  organized  in  England  early  in 
the  month  of  April.  The  object  of  the  pilgrimage 
is  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles  for  the 
peace  of  Ireland  and  the  progress  of  the  Church 
in  Great  Britain. 

We  learn  from  the  Voce  della  Verita  that  the 
Prince  of  Montenegro  has  expressed  the  desire  of 
entering  into  special  negotiations  with  the  Holy 
See  for  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  his  principality.  This  country,  a  dependency 
of  Russia,  has  long  been  a  hot-bed  of  schism,  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  Catholic  Church.  Not 
more  than  six  months  ago,  it  was  the  theatre  of  a 
violent  persecution  against  the  missionaries  sent 
there  by  the  Propaganda,  all  of  whom  were  threat- 
ened with  exile.  Now,  what  a  glorious  change  ! 
It  is,  indeed,  but  an  additional  proof  of  the  sin- 
gular and  happy  influence  of  our  Supreme  Pontiff 
Leo  XIII  in  the  Balkans, — an  influence  that  must 
redound  to  the  increased  temporal  as  well  as  spir- 
itual prosperity  of  the  Eastern  peoples. 

Soon  after  taking  possession  of  the  See  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  Archbishop  Morau  consulted  sev- 
eral of  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  discussed  the 
arrangements  for  the  proposed  National  Council. 
It  will  be  held  in  Sydney  on  the  8th  of  September, 
and  will  be  the  first  National  Council  ever  held  in 
the  colony  of  Australia.  Presided  over  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney  as  Papal  Delegate,  the  Council 
will  consist  of  two  archbishops  and  twelve  bishops. 


A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti  will  soon  be  placed  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  near  that  of  the  poet  Tasso.  The 
Cardinal  died  in  1849,  anc^  was  justly  celebrated 
for  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  he  spoke 
various  languages  and  dialects,  so  that  whoever 
talked  with  him  believed  him  a  countryman.  The 
London  Tablet  says  the  monument  "  is  by  Bonola, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  bass-relief  representing 
Mezzofanti  receiving  the  homage  of  mankind, 
expressed  by  a  group  of  women,  allegorical  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Cardinal  stands 
on  the  steps  of  a  throne,  on  the  arm  of  which  he 
leans  one  hand,  while  he  stretches  forth  the  other  to 
receive  the  group,  which  is  escorted  by  the  Genius 


of  Languages.  First  comes  Europe,  crowned  and 
robed  in  Grecian  garments  as  a  sign  of  Hellenic 
cultivation  Asia  follows  in  Eastern  dress;  then 
Africa,  her  foot  resting  on  the  base  of  an  Egyptian 
obel^k,  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  which  she  is  point- 
ing; and  the  group  is  completed  by  America, 
dressed  in  a  short  tunic  and  plumed  cap,  and  hold- 
ing in  her  hands  a  papyrus  and  a  hunter's  bow." 

One  of  the  most  evident  and  incontestable  of 
the  results  of  the  Exposition  Nationale,  says  the 
Moniteur  de  Rome,  which  was  held  last  year  in 
Turin,  and  which  assuredly  was  not  organized  for 
the  object  of  stirring  up  sympathy  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  the  revealing  of  the  fact,  by  many 
not  even  dreamt  of,  that  in  Italy  there  exists  a 
clergy,  not  only  courageous  and  unshaken  in  the 
midst  of  persecution,  but  having  among  them  a 
large  number  of  men  distinguished  for  their  scien- 
tific attainments,  and  capable  of  measuring  their 
powers  with  any  of  the  savants  of  other  countries. 
• '  Looking  at  the  Exposition  Nationale  as  a  whole, ' ' 
says  M.  1'Abbe  Meric,  in  a  very  excellent  article, 
"one  is  immediately  struck  with  the  variety  of 
objects  and  works  exhibited  by  the  Italian  clergy. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  Italian 
clergy,  far  from  being  cut  off  from  society  and 
shut  up  in  their  presbyteries,  take  a  most  intelli- 
gent and  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  country, — in 
science,  in  art,  and  in  every  work  that  may  serve 
to  gain  for  them,  together  with  greater  prestige, 
the  esteem  and  authority  which  revolutionists  are 
daily  striving  to  snatch  from  them." 

It  is  well  known  with  what  manifestations  of 
esteem  and  affection  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
India  that  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  the  Lord 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  was  everywhere  received  on 
the  occasion  of  his  departure  from  that  country 
for  England  During  the  five  years  of  his  admin- 
istration as  Viceroy  he  had  endeared  himself  to 
the  people,  and  the  most  happy  results— but  little 
appreciated  by  materialistic  officials— marked  the 
efficiency  of  his  government.  Among  the  many 
tributes  to  Lord  Ripon,  one,  in  the  form  of  a  dedi- 
catory letter  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly's  able  work  on  "Ancient  Religion  and 
Modern  Thought,"  will  be  among  the  most  en- 
during. We  append  the  following  extract : 

"  It  is  a  commonplace  that  one  chief  effect  of  British 
rule  in  Hindostan  has  been  to  induce  a  moral  and 
political  revolution,  which  is  even  now  in  full  progress. 
But  woe  to  India,  and  to  England  too,  if  the  issue  of 
that  revolution  is  to  sap  all  belief  in  supersensuous 
truth,  and  in  the  ethical  obligations  which  find  in  su- 
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persensuous  truth  their  only  real  sanction.  Terrible  for 
both  countries  will  be  the  catastrophy  if  we  have  no 
higher  message  to  proclaim  than  the  Gospel  of  Mate- 
rialism, the  expression  of  which,  in  the  public  order, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  sole  supremacy  of  brute  force. 
During  the  last  two  years  that  doctrine  has  been  loudly 
preached,  as  the  one  great  formula  of  our  Indian 
policy,  by  some  of  the  leading  exponents  of  English 
public  opinion.  It  has  been  your  wisdom  to  insist 
upon  a  nobler  teaching,  and  to  give  it  practical  ex- 
pression I  remember  how  at  a  public  meeting  which 
we  both  happened  to  address,  shortly  before  your  de- 
partire  to  assume  the  Viceroyalty,  you  insisted  with 
much  earnestness  that  there  are  not  two  moralities — 
one  for  individuals  and  another  for  races,  f  jr  nations : 
that  nation  owes  t  j  nation  and  race  to  race  the  same 
even  justice  and  fair  dealing  and  considerate  treat- 
ment and  appreciation  of  responsibilities  that  man 
owes  to  man ;  that  immutable  principles  determine 
whit  is  just  and  true  and  pleasing  to  God  in  public 
as  in  private  life;  and  that  other  sound  and  solid 
found  ition  of  politics  than  this  doctrine  there  is  none. 
I  find  in  the  word>  the  thought  which  has  dominated 
your  mind  and  informed  your  administration  for  the 
last  four  years  and  a  half  .  .  .  Time, 

"  '  who  solves  all  doubt 
By  bringing  Truth,  his  glorious  daughter,  out,' 

will  vindicate  your  title  to  fame  as  a  statesman  who 
discerned  clearly  that  the  great  problem  before  us  in 
India  is  how  to  reconcile  the  races  of  that  empire  to 
acquiesce  in,  to  cherish,  to  be  proud  of  the  English 
connection;  and  who  discerned,  no  less  clearly,  that 
there  is  one  way  only  of  solving  that  problem:  the 
way  which  this  country,  to  its  irreparable  loss,  has  for 
centuries  declined  to  pursue  in  Ireland." 


Since  our  last  issue  we  have  learned  of  the  death 
of  the  following  clergymen :  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Walsh,  the  beloved  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Sullivan,  who 
went  to  his  reward,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  the 
Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


New  Publications. 


STORIES  FOR  STORMY  SUNDAYS.  A  Collection  of 
•  Tales  for  Young  Folk.  Reprinted  from  THE  "AvE 

MARIA."   Boston:  Thomas  B  Noonan& Co.   1885. 

The  title  of  this  dainty  book  is  happily  chosen. 
Under  the  brightest  and  prettiest  of  covers  is 
gathered  a  handful  of  the  popular  "  AVE  MARIA" 
stories  for  young  people, — stories  that  are  full  of 
sunshine  and  sweet  air.  There  is  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  noted  in  the  table  of  contents:  there  are 
tales  and  legends ;  stories  from  the  French  and 
German;  an  exquisite  miracle  as  told  in  the  Life 


of  St  Philip  Neri;  and  various  incidents  and  epi- 
sodes, half  humorous,  hall  pathetic,  and  wholly 
delightful.  "Stories  for  Stormy  Sundays"  is  the 
first  volume  of  the  promised  Snowdrop  Library. 
And  here  again  is  a  well-chosen  title;  for  nothing 
can  be  purer  than  the  sentiment  of  each  of  these 
charming  tales. 

While  the  market  is  flooded  with  pernicious 
juvenile  literature,  too  much  praise  can  not  be 
given  to  those  who  have  compiled  and  issued  this 
beautiful  and  wholesome  book.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  Catholic  child  in  the  land.  The 
price  (60  cents)  need  be  no  obstacle. 

s.  w.  c. 

THE  RECOGNITION.  A  Drama  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  (For  Male  Characters  any.}  By  A  L. 
With  Stage  D  rections,  etc  Edited  and  Published 
by  Joseph  A  Lyons,  A  M.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  1885. 
Price,  50  cents. 

This  play  was  written  by  one  for  a  long  time 
connected  with  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  intimately  associated  with  the 
direction  of  college  societies.  It  will  be  found  to 
be  particularly  suitable  for  college  and  school  ex- 
hibitions The  plot  is  simple — turning  on  the 
recognition  of  a  son  after  several  years'  separation 
from  his  father — but  its  development  exhibits 
much  literary  taste  and  talent;  so  that  the  play 
abounds  in  dramatic  situations  calculated  to  excite 
deep  interest  and  show  forth  the  elocutionary  abil- 
ities of  the  youthful  speakers.  We  recommend 
the  drama  to  all  directors  of  college  societies  and 
principals  of  schools. 

—"The  Little  Month  of  St.  Joseph,  or  Month 
of  March,"  well  translated  from  the  French  of  the 
Author  of  "Golden  Sands"  by  Ella  T.  McMahon, 
furnishes  excellent  considerations  and  an  aspira- 
tion for  each  day  of  the  month.  Devotion  to  this 
holy  patron  of  the  Christian  family,  and  of  the 
\yorking  classes,  will  prove  eminently  useful  in 
this  restless  age  and  generation,  when  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Christian  family  is  threatened  with 
the  greatest  evils.  The  so-called  Reformation  was 
a  veritable  Pandora's  box  to  the  Christian  home; 
the  germs  that  were  spread  from  it  are  now  pro- 
ducing the  most  disastrous  fruits,  prominent 
among  which  are  pride,  sensuality,  a  restless  am- 
bition, and  a  fearful  laxity  of  morals.  As  Mgr. 
de  Beauvais  remarks,  devotion  to  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Holy  Family  will  greatly  aid  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  family  life,  and  in  restoring  it  to  the 
homes  from  which  it  has  been  banished.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.) 
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The  Galley-Slave. 


CHAPTER  III.— THE  RENEGADE. 

N  the  middle  of  the  garden  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  a 
conch-shell  of  Paros  marble  re 
ceived  an  ever  flowing  fountain 
of  crystal  water,  which  rose  from 
a  cornucopia  of  the  same  precious 
material,  and  refreshed  the  air  parched 
by  the  torrid  rays  of  an  African  sun. 
Enjoying  its  liquid  freshness  stood  the  pro- 
prietor of  all  this  splendor — a  handsome, 
dignified  Turk,  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  wore 
a  costly  turban  of  Oriental  silk,  embroidered 
with  pearls  and  small  diamonds;  a  wide,  gold- 
embroidered  kaftan  clothed  his  finely  devel- 
oped form,  and  by  his  side  hung  a  curved 
Damascus  sabre,  whose  golden  hilt  was  one 
blaze  of  diamonds.  His  somewhat  stern 
features  were  lighted  by  a  smile,  as  his  dark 
eyes  rested  on  the  graceful  form  of  his  favorite 
wife  Zulma,  who  came  to  meet  him  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  dragon-tree.  At 
a  short  distance  knelt  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  with 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  in  Oriental 
fashion.  He  was  enveloped  in  a  wide  kaftan 
of  crimson  silk,  and  bore  on  his  head  a  small 
turban  of  the  same  material,  whilst  in  the 
folds  of  his  silken  girdle  he  carried  a  kind 
of  scourge  with  a  silver  handle.  This  was 
Achmet,  the  overseer  of  Mehemet's  slaves. 

"So,"  said  his  master,  haughtily,  "you  tell 
me  that  not  one  of  my  hundred  Christian 
slaves  will  put  on  the  turban?" 

"My  lord  and  master,"  replied  the  over- 
seer, "they  unanimously  reject  all  your  offers." 

"Then,  be  their  lot  the  stake,"  said  Me- 
hemet, harshly. 

"Allah  is  great!"  was  the  answer.  "Your 
words  are  just,  O  master!  but  your  slaves 
declare  they  will  rather  die  at  the  stake  than 
forsake  the  Cross." 

"Whence  this  obstinacy?" 

"My  lord,  some  moons  since,  you  brought 
the  Christian  Vincent  from  France  and  sent 
him  to  the  Tamar,  where,  against  the  advice 


of  your  humblest  slave,  you  made  him  over- 
seer of  your  hundred  Christian  slaves,  that 
he  might  teach  them  to  till  and  fertilize  that 
barren  soil.  But,  O  master!  this  Vincent  is  a 
priest  among  his  people.  He  teaches  your 
slaves  to  honor  the  Cross,  which  we  despise; 
they  gather  round  him  every  evening  as 
sheep  round  their  shepherd,  and  have  prom- 
ised him  to  be  true  to  their  faith,  and  rather 
die  than  abandon  it.  You  will  no  longer,  my 
lord  and  master,  tndure  this  conttmpt  ot  the 
law  and  Prophet;  but  will  cut  down  those 
Christians, as  Mahomet  destroyed  his  entmies 
when  the  spirit  of  God  inflamed  him." 

"That  I  will!"  thundered  Mthemet.  "I 
have  placed  a  tiger,  a  slinking  wolf  to  watch 
my  flocks;  but  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet 
this  very  day  shall  see  an  end  to  it!  Go, 
Achmet.  b.nd  the  Christian  slave  Vincent, 
and  let  his  fate  be  the  stake,  while  the  scourge 
shall  furrow  every  drop  of  rebellious  blood 
out  of  the  bodies  of  his  followers." 

"God  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet! 
He  will  honor  thee  in  heaven,"  exclaimed 
the  overseer,  springing  to  his  fret,  and  has- 
tening to  obey  the  welcome  orders. 

But  now  the  soft  hand  of  Zulma,  who  had 
overheard  all,  was  placed  on  Mehemet's  arm 
caressingly,  and  she  murmured :  '  It  is  written 
in  the  Koran  that  the  wise  man  sees  ere  he 
condemns.  Mehemet,  Zulma's  noble  lord  and 
master,  will  listen  to  her  request,  and  himself 
hear  and  see  those  unfortunate  creatures 
whom  he  has  just  condemned." 

Mehemet  bowed  his  proud  head;  the  voice 
of  his  beloved  wife  seemed  to  have  calmed 
his  spirits.  "Zulma,"  he  said,  "do  you  take 
the  part  of  Christians  and  unbelievers?" 

"  Master  of  my  life,"  replied  the  lovely  Cir- 
cassian, "be  not  wrathful  with  thy  servant  if 
she  urges  thee  to  mercy  and  justice.  Listen 
to  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  Since  Vincent 
works  among  thy  slaves  in  Tamar,  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  love  and  order  dwells  there. 
Patience,  endurance,  a  wise  distribution  of 
tlieir  toil  and  repose,  is  what  he  teaches.  He 
moves  among  them  like  an  angel  of  the  Lord, 
teaching,  consoling  and  blessing  them.  He 
is  a  priest  of  his  faith ;  his  fellow-slaves  honor 
and  obey  him  as  a  prophet." 
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Mehemet  listened  attentively,  and  smiled. 
"Pearl  of  my  treasury!"  he  answered,  "thy 
heart  is  a  jewel  of  price,  thy  disposition  gentle 
and  pious.  Thou  art  the  dove  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  life ;  but  the  gentle  dove  is  so  easily 
deceived  by  the  beating  of  the  falcon's  wings, 
that  she  mistakes  them  for  the  wooing  of 
the  soft  west  wind,  and  flies  straight  into  his 
cruel  grasp.  Listen  to  me,  Zulma :  beware 
of  the  Christians,  who  curse  us  because  we 
observe  the  law  of  the  Prophet." 

Zulma  shook  her  head  in  smiling  denial. 
"My  lord  should  have  heard  the  beautiful 
song  of  that  slave  which  I  one  day  listened 
to  without  his  knowledge.  I  went  up  to  him, 
and  asked  him  to  sing  again ;  then,  in  a  voice 
of  sweetest  melody,  he  began  the  praises  of 
the  Mother  of  his  God.  And  when  I  asked 
him  how  he  kept  peace  among  his  fellow- 
slaves,  he  answered  me,  joyfully:  'By  teach- 
ing them  daily  to  practise  the  doctrine  of  my 
beloved  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ — Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by!  There- 
fore have  I  said  to  you,  Mehemet,  you  must 
yourself  see  and  hear  ere  you  condemn.  My 
lord,  the  eagle  rushes  on  its  prey  only  when 
from  its  eyry  it  has  seen  it  in  the  clouds,  and 
judged  it  worthy  of  its  talons." 

"You  are  right,  Zulma,"  was  Mehemet's 
reply,  after  some  moments'  reflection.  "  We 
shall  go  to  Tamar  and  judge  the  guilty  in  per- 
son. If  Achmet  be  right,  Vincent  shall  die, 
and  his  accomplices  be  severely  punished." 

An  hour  later,  Mehemet,  mounted  on  a 
magnificent  Arabian  steed,  with  a  brilliant 
escort,  took  his  way  to  the  mountains,  where 
his  property  lay.  Zulma  followed  him  in  her 
ivory  litter,  drawn  by  snow-white  mules  with 
crimson  trappings. 

On  the  stony  soil,  fertilized  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  stood  Vincent,  surrounded  by  his 
fellow-slaves,  who,  their  day's  work  ended 
(for  it  was  now  sunset),  stood  drinking  in 
gladly  his  glowing  words  of  hope  and  com- 
fort. Suddenly  Achmet  appeared  in  their 
midst,  and,  swinging  his  long  whip  in  the  air, 
exclaimed :  "  Down  in  the  dust  with  you, 
shameful  blasphemer  of  the  Holy  Prophet ! 
Ere  morning  dawns  you  shall  hang  writhing 
on  the  stake,  slave  of  a  Frank  !  And  all  of 


you  who  have  listened  to  his  blasphemies 
shall  be  scourged  till  not  a  drop  of  blood  re- 
mains in  your  veins." 

A  cry  of  terror  broke  from  the  affrighted 
slaves,  but  calm  and  serene  stood  the  priest 
of  the  Most  High.  Stretching  his  pure  right 
hand  to  heaven,  he  cried  out,  like  one  in- 
spired :  "  Fear  not,  O  ye  of  little  faith  !  The 
same  Almighty  God  protects  you  who  once 
changed  Paul  from  a  furious  persecutor  into 
a  zealous  Apostle."  The  overseer  looked  at 
him  astonished,  and  exclaimed :  "  You  do 
not  understand  me." 

Vincent  continued :  "  But  know  you  not,  O 
man !  that  the  camel  of  the  desert  bows  its 
knee  before  its  murderer,  whose  life  it  saves 
by  giving  him  the  provision  of  water  which  its 
body  contains  ?  And  know  you  not  that  the 
sandal  tree  perfumes  the  axe  which  lays  it 
low  ?  So  does  the  true  Christian  pray  for  him 
who  strikes  him  to  the  ground  ;  and  in  return 
for  the  earthly  life  of  which  he  is  deprived,  his 
prayers  obtain  eternal  life  for  his  destroyer. 
For  so  hath  He  taught  who  in  the  hour  of 
His  death  cried  out,  *  Father !  forgive  them  : 
they  know  not  what  they  do.' " 

He  stopped,  and  drew  back  some  paces : 
Mehemet  and  Zulma  stood  before  him.  A 
pause  ensued ;  no  one  spoke,  but  all  hearts 
were  deeply  moved.  The  dark  eyes  of  the 
Tunisian  rested  with  an  indefinable  look  on 
the  soft  features  of  the  young  priest,  lighted 
up  at  that  moment  as  if  by  a  beam  from  par- 
adise. At  a  sign  from  their  master  all  the 
slaves  withdrew;  Vincent  remained  alone 
with  Mehemet  and  Zulma.  As  soon  as  they 
were  free  from  observation,  the  man  who  not 
an  hour  previous  had  condemned  him  to  a 
frightful  death  sank  at  Vincent's  feet,  and  be- 
dewed them  with  tears  of  repentance.  The 
rock  had  been  struck,  the  proud  head  brought 
low,  and  the  rare  grace  of  conversion  granted 
to  one  who  had  erst  denied  his  Lord. 

Mehemet's  real  name  was  Louis  de  Meri- 
court.  He  was  from  Provence,  of  noble  birth, 
and  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  corsairs 
on  a  trip  to  Malta,  in  which  he  had  accompa- 
nied his  cousin,  a  Knight  of  Malta.  His  manly 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  the  slave- 
dealer,  and,  with  a  beautiful  Circassian  slave, 
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he  was  destined  for  a  present  to  the  sultan. 
Louis  and  Zulma  were,  therefore,  well  fed, 
and  allowed  greater  privileges  than  the  other 
slaves.  On  one  occasion  they  made  use  ot 
their  liberty  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  but  were 
taken  in  their  flight,  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  condemned  to  death, — Louis  to  be  im- 
paled, Zulma  to  be  scourged  to  death.  At  the 
last  moment  the  young  knight  was  offered 
wealth,  honors,  and  Zulma's  hand,  if  he  would 
abjure  the  Cross.  He  consented  ;  but  all  the 
pleasures  of  his  Mahometan  life  were  power- 
less to  still  the  pangs  of  conscience.  He  hated 
himself,  and  hated  still  more  his  Christian 
slaves,  whose  constancy  was  a  living  reproach ; 
but  God  had  sent  him  a  messenger  of  grace 
in  the  person  of  Vincent,  and  now  his  only- 
desire  was  to  be  reconciled  to  that  Almighty 
Father,  who  never  despises  a  contrite  heart. 
So,  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  on 
the  1 8th  of  August,  1606,  a  small  bark  stole 
from  the  shores  of  Tunis  and  made  for  Eu- 
rope. After  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  it 
reached  the  European  coast,  and  soon  the 
Bishop  of  Avignon  united  in  Christian  wed- 
lock Louis  de  Mericourt  and  Zulma,  after  the 
baptism  of  the  latter,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  former  to  the  Church  of  his  baptism. 
Vincent  de  Paul  was  restored  to  his  native 
land. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


A  True  Hero. 


Some  time  during  the  last  century  a  ship 
was  conveying  to  Madagascar  some  priests  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission, — an  order 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Off  the 
point  of  Cape  Verde  a  terrible  storm  arose, 
and  the  ship  was  wrecked  within  sight  of  the 
snore,  but  still  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
it.  Father  Bowssordee,  one  of  the  priests, 
was  a  splendid  swimmer,  and  could  have 
easily  saved  himself.  But,  conscious  of  his 
obligations  as  a  priest  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  the 
salvation  of  his  unfortunate  companions  strug- 
gling in  the  water.  He  was  willing  to  sac- 
rifice his  own  life  to  save  that  of  others;  or, 


failing  in  this,  to  prepare  them  for  a  happy 
death.  Full  of  strength,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  was  soon  among  the  crowd. 
He  raised  his  head  above  the  water  and  called; 
upon  all  to  offer  their  lives  to  God,  as  this 
was  their  last  hour ;  to  repent  sincerely  for  all 
the  sins  they  had  committed,  and  he  would 
give  them  absolution.  He  pronounced  the 
sacred  words  of  absolution  in  tones  of  such 
touching  tenderness  and  warmth  of  heart  that 
ail  were  deeply  affected. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  those  who 
appeared  to  him  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  He  went 
from  one  to  the  other,  swam  alongside  of  them 
for  awhile,  encouraging  them  with  consoling 
reflections,  and  whispering  the  holy  names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary.  The  good  priest,  sustained1 
beyond  doubt  by  the  Divine  assistance,  con- 
tinued this  work  of  mercy  more  than  two 
hours.  Eleven  of  the  sailors  perished ;  the 
others  were  saved ;  but  Father  Bowssordee, 
continued  to  give  absolution  to  those  near 
him,  until  at  length,  worn  out  by  constant 
struggles,  he  pressed  the  cross  to  his  lips  and 
sank  beneath  the  waves.  May  we  not  be 
assured  that  his  charitable  soul  was  at  once 
carried  by  the  angels  to  the  realms  of  eternal 
glory? — College  Message. 


"On  the  Road  to  Heaven." 


One  morning  Dean  Swift  and  his  man  Jack 
were  out  early  on  the  road  ;  Jack  was  riding 
ahead,  and  the  Dean  some  distance  behind,, 
reading  a  prayer-book.  The  Dean  forgot  to 
tell  Jack  to  stop  and  order  breakfast,  and  Jack 
was  out  of  humor.  Some  one  who  knew  Jack 
saluted  him,  and  asked  : 

"  Where  are  you  going  so  early  this  morn- 
ing, Jack?" 

"  We  are  on  the  road  to  heaven,"  answered 
Jack. 

"To  heaven?"  said  the  other.  "Arrah, 
Jack,  sure  you  are  not  serious?" 

"We  are  indeed,"  said  Jack;  "my  master 
is  praying,  and  I  am  fasting." 

The  Dean  overheard  Jack,  and  rewarded 
his  wit  with  a  fine  breakfast. 
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The  Crucifix. 


BY    THE    REV.    R.    BELANEY,    M.A. 


"T/IND  Jesus,  on  the  Cross  for  me!  " 
*^  Not  conscious  any  one  was  nigh, 
A  little  child,  scarce  two  years  old, 
Was  heard  to  say  as  passing  by 
A  crucifix  that  met  her  eye. 
How  this  she  learnt  no  one  could  tell, 
As  none  had  ever  heard  before 
Her  speak  so  many  words  so  well. 
May  it  not  be  from  Heaven  they  fell? 
Thus  'tis  from  mouths  of  babes  we  hear 
Those  things  that  from  the  wise  are  hid, — 
Whose  angels,  ever  standing  near 
God's  throne,  all  things  of  God  see  clear. 
Then,  they  who  would  true  knowledge  gain 
Of  things  divine  must  turn  their  eyes 
From  earthly  things.    'Tis  from  the  Cross 
Alone  we  learn  God's  mysteries. 


Devotion  to  the  Face  Divine. 


HE  many  beautiful  devotions  existing 
in  the  Church  may  be  said  to  be  the 
varied  expressions  of  her  dogmas 
and  mysteries — the  manifestations,  in  some 
particular  form,  of  one  or  more  of  those  grand 
truths  which,  by  virtue  of  her  divinely  ap- 
pointed mission,  she  instils  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  her  children.  A  devotion,  there- 
fore, to  be  Catholic  must  spring  from  some 
truth  or  principle  of  our  holy  Faith ;  and,  when 
thus  founded,  it  commends  itself  to  the  love 


and  piety  of  the  Christian  heart.  The  truths 
and  principles  of  Faith  are  indeed  unchange- 
able: what  the  Church  teaches  to-day  she 
has  taught  from  the  beginning,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  teach  to  the  end  of  time ;  but  it  is 
not  the  same  with  devotions.  As  with  the 
speech  of  the  tongue,  so  is  it  with  the  language 
of  the  heart;  forms  and  expressions  multiply 
and  vary  according  to  the  conditions  in  which 
human  nature  may  find  itself  circumstanced. 
Some  one  truth  or  other  may  exercise  a  par- 
ticular influence  upon  the  human  heart — ap- 
pealing perhaps  more  forcibly  to  its  religious 
sentiment,  and  calling  forth  a  greater  manifes- 
tation of  love ;  or,  special  circumstances  may 
arise  in  the  world's  condition, — as  the  exist- 
ence of  some  particularly  dangerous  and  dom- 
inant heresy, — which  necessitate  the  deeper 
impression  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  of  a 
dogma  or  mystery;  or,  again,  one  of  God's 
privileged  servants  may  receive  a  special  in- 
spiration suggesting  a  means  of  counteracting 
some  existing  evil  of  the  times,  or  making 
due  reparation  for  the  faults  of  individuals  or 
nations.  But,  whatever  may  be  its  origin, 
every  true  and  legitimate  devotion,  approved 
and  authorized  by  Holy  Church,  finds  its 
motive  in  some  dogma  of  religion ;  and  this 
the  Christian  should  know,  in  order  that  his 
devotion  may  be  reasonable.  For  "we  can 
not  love  that  which  we  know  not." 

We  have  been  led  to  say  this  with  a  view 
of  introducing  the  subject  of  a  most  beautiful 
devotion  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  Church 
within  the  past  few  years — the  devotion  to 
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the  Holy  Face.  It  is  a  devotion  which  ap- 
peals to  true  Christian  piety  at  all  times,  but 
especially  during  this  most  solemn  portion  of 
the  holy  season  of  Lent  through  which  we 
are  now  passing.  We  may,  therefore,  be  per- 
mitted a  few  words  concerning  its  origin  and 
motive. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  af- 
flicted with  leprosy, and,  hearing  from  Pontius 
Pilate  of  the  many  wonders  wrought  by  Jesus 
in  Judea,  sent  ambassadors  to  Him  to  obtain 
his  cure;  but  when  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem, 
Jesus  had  been  crucified.  Having  made  in- 
quiries into  the  circumstances  of  His  life  and 
death,  they  learned,  amongst  other  things, 
that  He  had  left  the  impression  of  His  Face 
to  Veronica,  and  that  many  persons  had  been 
cured  of  various  maladies  by  its  means.  Ver- 
onica was  visited  by  the  ambassadors.  She 
acknowledged  that  she  possessed  the  sacred 
relic,  and  offered  to  accompany  them  to  Rome, 
affirming  that  at  sight  of  it  the  Emperor  would 
be  cured.  Her  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
event  justified  her  prophecy;  for  Tiberius  did 
actually  obtain  his  cure  after  seeing  the  divine 
image. 

St.  Veronica  placed  the  towel  which  bore 
the  imprint  of  the  sacred  countenance  of  Our 
Lord  in  the  hands  of  St.  Clement,  Peter's 
coadjutor,  and  afterwards  his  third  successor; 
and  it  thus  became  the  heritage  of  the  Church, 
and  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  Rome 
ever  since.  At  the  present  day  it  is  in  the  Vat- 
ican Basilica,  where  it  is  preserved  carefully 
with  great  veneration  The  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
have  always  watched  over  this  precious  relic 
with  jealous  care,  reserving  to  themselves 
exclusively  the  right  to  allow  it  to  be  seen. 

During  the  exile  of  Pius  IX  at  Gaeta,  per- 
mission was  granted  to  expose  it  to  the  ven 
eration  of  the  faithful  from  Christmas  to  the 
Epiphany.  On  the  third  day  of  the  exposition 
the  figure  of  Our  Lord  seemed  to  be  animated, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  soft  light.  The 
figure  on  the  veil  is  very  lightly  marked,  but 
on  this  occasion  it  became  quite  distinct,  ap- 
pearing in  relief  with  a  deathly  color,  the  eyes 
sunken  and  having  an  expression  of  severity. 
The  canons  on  guard  over  the  holy  relic  sent 
the  news  of  this  change  to  their  colleagues 


and  to  all  the  clergy  of  the  Basilica;  the  twc 
big  bells  were  rung,  and  the  people  gathered 
in  crowds.  There  was  great  and  general  emo- 
tion. A  document  was  drawn  up  to  certify 
to  the  fact.  That  same  evening  some  veils  of 
white  silk  on  which  the  sacred  Face  was 
represented  were  touched  to  the  Volto  Sancto, 
and  sent  to  France. 

It  was  after  this  event,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  trials  with  which  the  Church  was  afflicted, 
that  the  demand  arose  for  authenticated  copies 
of  the  Veil  of  Veronica,  and  that  particular 
reverence  began  to  be  shown  to  them.  For- 
merly it  was  very  hard  to  procure  such  copies; 
but  of  late  years  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have 
relaxed  in  their  severity  in  this  matter.  They 
may  now  be  easily  procuned,  and  they  are 
venerated  in  thousands  of  places  throughout 
the  world. 

What  most  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
this  devotion  were  the  faith  and  piety  of  two 
persons, — both  of  the  city  of  Tours,  France: 
Sister  Mary  of  St.  Peter,  a  Carmelite,  and 
Mr.  Leon  Dapont,  a  layman,  who  is  known 
as  "  The  Holy  Man  of  Tours." 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  humble 
Carmelite,  besides  her  angelical  piety,  was 
a  great  love  of  souls.  On  account  of  her 
ardent  charity,  God  vouchsafed  to  reveal  to 
her  how  much  men,  and  particularly  France, 
had  outraged  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  Lord 
made  known  to  her  that  blasphemy  and  the 
desecration  of  holydays  were  the  principal 
crimes  that  called  down  the  chastisements  of 
God.  For  blasphemy  openly  attacks  the 
infinite  love  of  His  most  adorable  Heart, 
hurls  maledictions  into  the  face  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  destroys  the  Redemption,  and  pro- 
nounces its  own  condemnation  and  judgment: 
and  in  the  desecration  of  holydays,  impiety 
does  away  with  public  prayer,  and  conse- 
quently refuses  to  God  the  honor  and  wor- 
ship that  are  due  to  Him. 

After  these  communications  made  to  Sister 
St.  Peter,  her  biographer  tells  us,  she  might 
have  been  seen  pale,  trembling,  bathed  in 
tears,  and  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  God's 
anger.  She  offered  herself  continually  as  a 
sacrifice  to  turn  away  the  scourges  of  Heaven 
and  to  obtain  the  salvation  of  her  country. 
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Our  Lord  indicated  to  her  a  work  of  repara- 
tion as  the  only  efficacious  means  of  draw- 
ing down  His  mercy  on  France.  "  I  desire," 
He  said  to  her,  "  with  a  lively  desire  that  an 
association,  approved  and  well  organized,  be 
formed  to  honor  the  name  of  My  Father.  .  .  . 
On  this  condition  I  will  pardon  France  once 
more:  but  observe,  once  more.  As. this  sin 
of  blasphemy  extends  over  all  France  and  is 
public,  the  reparation  must  also  be  public,  and 
must  extend  to  all  the  cities.  Woe  to  those 
that  will  not  make  this  reparation!" 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  Gregory  XVI,  by  a  brief  dated  Aug. 
8,  1843,  permitted  the  establishment  of  con- 
fraternities for  the  extirpation  of  blasphemy, 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Louis. 

Moreover,  Ojr  Lord  gave  His  servant  to 
understand  that  the  impious  of  our  days  by 
their  blasphemies  renewed  the  buffets  given 
Him  by  the  Jews,  and  He  therefore  desired 
that  faithful  souls,  after  the  example  of  Ver- 
onica, should  address  their  homages  to  His 
sacred  Face,  in  order  to  repair  the  insults 
offered  Him  by  sectarians  in  their  wicked 
language,  and  the  blows  inflicted  on  His 
Holy  Church,  which  is  the  Face  of  Jesus  on 
the  earth.  Our  Lord  also  added  :  "  By  this 
Holy  Face  you  will  do  wonders.  By  the 
virtue  of  My  Holy  Face,  which  is  the  effigy 
of  Mv  Humanity,  as  by  the  coin  marked  with 
the  effigy  of  the  prince,  all  will  be  obtained  in 
the  Church  that  can  be  desired  on  earth." 

To  carry  out  His  intentions  as  manifested 
in  these  revelations,  God  inspired  the  Holy 
Man  of  Tours  with  a  special  devotion  to  the 
sacred  Face.  M.  Dupont  placed  the  image 
in  his  p  irlor,  kept  a  lamp  burning  before  it 
day  and  night,  knelt  to  pray  before  it  alone 
or  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  obtained 
thereby  innumerable  cures  and  conversions. 
In  his  parlor  the  blind  were  restored  to  sight, 
the  lame  walked,  the  most  inveterate  maladies 
were  cured  suddenly,  after  the  recital  of  some 
prayers  to  the  Holy  Face,  and  some  unctions 
with  the  oil  of  the  lamp  that  burned  before  it. 
Briefly,  let  us  express  the  thought  which 
suggests  the  grand  motive  of  this  devotion, 
and  which  should  fill  the  Christian  soul  with 
love  and  fervor  in  its  practice.  The  Holy 


Face  is  the  Face  of  God  Himself — of  the 
living  God — of  the  God  who  created  heaven 
and  earth — of  the  absolute  Master  of  all 
things — of  the  Master  of  life  and  death,  of 
health  and  sickness — of  Him  who  sends  and 
turns  away  scourges.  The  Holy  Face  is  the 
Face  of  God  made  Man,  the  adorable  Face 
of  Christ,  before  which  the  angels  fall  down 
in  adoration. 

By  venerating  this  sacred  Face  we  shall  call 
down  upon  ourselves  the  blessings  of  God,  and 
shall  protect  ourselves  against  His  scourges; 
for  "mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  Thy 
Face :  blessed  is  the  people  that  knoweth 
jubilation.  They  shall  walk,  O  Lord,  in  the 
light  of  Thy  Countenance."  (Ps.  Ixxxviii,  15.) 


What  the  Church  Has  Done  for  Science. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

SO  much  for  the  different  sciences  which  we 
have  been  considering.  But  the  Church 
has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science 
in  many  other  ways  besides  those  I  have 
mentioned.  I  have  already  told  you  of  some 
eminent  scientists — among  them  Galileo — 
who  were  pensioners  of  the  Pope,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  there  have  been  as 
many  as  fifty  or  more  at  a  time  who  were 
granted  an  annuity  by  the  Popes,  both  as  a 
reward  for  their  labors,  and  that  they  might 
the  more  easily  continue  their  researches. 

Besides,  the  means  of  successfully  studying 
science  were  first  afforded  where  the  influence 
of  the  Church  was  most  felt — I  mean  in  Italy. 
She  was  celebrated  not  only  for  her  uni- 
versities— of  which  she  possessed  a  greater 
number  than  any  other  country,  and  of  such 
reputations  that  students  flocked  to  them  from 
all  parts  of  Europe — but  also  as  being  the  first 
country  to  establish  museums  of  natural  his- 
tory, botanic  gardens,  and  to  organize  sci- 
entific societies — the  forerunners  of  those 
learned  scientific  bodies  which  are  now  found 
in  every  civilized  country. 

The  first  museum  of  any  consequence,  and 
noted  at  the  time  for  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  minerals  and  fossils,  was  that  of  the 
Vatican  in  Rome.  There  were  others  in  the 
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various  universities  of  Italy,  but  their  estab- 
lishment was  of  a  subsequent  date.  Those 
of  other  countries  came  afterwards. 

The  first  botanical  garden  instituted  in  Eu- 
rope was  that  of  Pisa,  in  1 543.  The  next  was 
established  in  Padua  in  1545  ;  then  the  one 
in  Florence  in  1556,  and  that  of  Bologna  in 
1568.  That  of  the  Vatican  dates  from  the 
same  year.  The  first  established  north  of  the 
Alps  cams  several  years  later,  whilst  those  of 
Upsala,  Amsterdam,  and  Oxford  were  not 
thought  of  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  I7th 
century. 

The  first  scientific  society  was  that  founded 
by  Porta  in  Naples,  in  1560,  and  called  Aca- 
demia  dei  Segreti.  The  Academia  dei  Lincei 
followed  in  Rome  in  1609.  The  celebrated 
Academia  del  Cimento  was  founded  in  Flor- 
ence in  1657,  and  ten  years  later  it  published 
its  first  collection  of  experiments, — a  publica- 
tion that  served  as  a  model  of  the  reports 
published  by  similar  societies  afterwards. 

But  my  task,  although  drawing  to  an  end, 
is  not  yet  finished.  During  the  course  of  my 
lecture  \  have  spoken  incidentally  of  some 
of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Catholic 
scientists,  but  I  have  not  told  you  all.  Neither 
have  I  spoken  to  you  of  the  introduction  of 
many  important  industries  which  have  ma- 
terially contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  advancement  of  science.  It  would  re- 
quire a  volume  to  outline  even  what  the 
Church  has  done  in  this  respect;  but  there 
are  a  few  inventions  and  industries  to  which 
I  must  call  your  notice,  notwithstanding  the 
limited  time  at  my  disposal.  In  this  age  of 
distorted  history  one  is  apt  to  ignore  what 
the  Church  has  done,  and  to  forget  that  it  is 
to  her  that  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  every- 
thing— I  might  say  everything — that  we  now 
regard  as  essential  to  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries of  our  boasted  modern  civilization. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope and  microscope  in  Catholic  Italy,  and 
of  the  grand  revolution  effected  in  science 
consequent  on  their  application.  The  most 
important  invention,  however,  and  the  one 
that  aided  most  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
was  that  of  printing,  invented  by  Gutenberg 
in  1436.  This  invention, — which  in  the  hands 


of  Gutenberg  and  his  co-laborers,  Faust  and 
Schoeffer,  was  the  marvel  of  the  world  at  the 
time,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  and  perfec- 
tion with  which  books  were  multiplied  by  its 
means, — anticipated  by  nearly  a  century  the 
much-lauded  reformation  of  Luther.  And  all 
necessary  preparations  had  been  made  for 
this  glorious  invention.  Cotton  paper  was 
ready,  and  had  been  used  in  Italy  in  the  loth 
century;  and  linen  paper,  according  to  Hal- 
lam,  was  invented  in  the  century  following. 
A  little  over  a  century  later,  in  1562,  the  first 
newspaper  was  published  in  Venice. 

Clocks  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  joint 
production  of  three  monks,  as  each  had  more 
or  less  to  do  with  their  construction.  These 
monks  were  the  illustrious  Gerbert,  whom 
I  have  repeatedly  mentioned ;  Friar  Pacifico, 
of  Verona,  and  Abbot  William,  of  Hirschau, 
Germany.  Watches  were  invented  some  time 
in  the  I5th  century,  as  Nuremberg  was  cele- 
brated for  those  manufactured  there  as  early 
as  1477.  Spectacles  were  first  constructed 
by  Salvino,  an  Italian  monk,  in  1285.  Some 
years  before,  Roger  Bacon,  in  speaking  of  a 
plano-convex  lens,  had  spoken  of  the  benefit 
of  it  to  old  men  and  "  to  those  that  have  weak 
eyes  "  in  reading  and  viewing  small  objects. 

Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Cologne,  first  prepared 
gunpowder  about  1320.  Fire-arms  were  in- 
troduced before  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
thermometer  was  invented  by  Santorio,  of 
Italy,  early  in  the  I7th  century.  A  few  years 
afterwards  the  mercurial  barometer  was  in- 
vented by  a  countryman  of  his,  Evangelista 
Torricelli.  The  camera-obscura,  that  all- 
important  instrument  in  photography,  was 
invented  some  time  during  the  i6th  century 
by  the  founder  of  the  first  scientific  society, 
Giambattista  della  Porta.  The  first  photo- 
graphs were  taken  in  1 839  by  two  French- 
men— Niepce  and  Daguerre.  The  magic  lan- 
tern, an  instrument  that  has  of  late  years 
proved  of  such  value  in  the  hands  of  the  sci- 
entists and  educators,  is  the  invention  of  the 
learned  Jesuit  Father  Kircher,  who  died  in 
1680. 

Flavio  di  Gioja  invented  the  mariner's 
compass  early  in  the  I4th  century.  But  the 
navigator  needed  something  more,  and  this 
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something  was  furnished  him  in  1569  by  a 
pupil  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  Gerard 
Mercator.  the  inventor  of  the  chart  that  bears 
his  name.  "Such  is  the  suitableness,"  it  has 
been  said,  "of  Mercator's  projection  to  the 
use  of  the  mariner's  compass  that  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  an  incomplete  discovery 
until  the  announcement  of  the  former."  The 
Portuguese  were  the  first  to  use  the  astrolabe 
in  navigation ;  and  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, Pedro  Nunez,  in  his  book  on  navi- 
gation, published  in  1537,  was  the  first  to 
direct  special  attention  to  the  quadrant,  now 
replaced  by  the  sextant  as  a  substitute  for  the 
astrolabe  and  other  instruments  for  observa- 
tion that  had  previously  been  used.  The  log, 
according  to  Humboldt,  was  in  use  before 
this  period.  It  is  mentioned  by  Friar  Piga- 
fetta,the  historiographer  of  Magellan's  voyage 
around  the  globe,  as  a  well-known  means  of 
measuring  the  distance  made  by  a  vessel  at 
sea. 

Locks  for  canals  are  of  Italian  origin. 
Water-mills  and  water-engines  were  invented 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Terrestrial  and  ce- 
lestial globes  were  first  used  for  illustrating 
lectures  by  the  famous  Gerbert;  and — would 
you  believe  it? — he  was  the  first  to  construct 
a  steam-organ,  something  that  has  been 
dubbed  as  an  American  invention,  under  the 
name  of  a  calliope. 

The  apparatus — now  so  common — for  the 
generation  of  the  electric  light,  and  known 
as  dynamo- electric  machines,  are  frequently 
pointed  to  as  examples  of  American  skill  and 
invention;  but  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Nollet  and  Van  Malderan,  of  Bel- 
gium, about  thirty  years  ago  constructed  the 
first  magneto-electric  machine  for  producing 
the  electric  light, — a  type  of  machine  still  in 
use.  In  1860  Dr.  Antonio  Pacinotti,  a  pro- 
fessor in  Florence,  constructed  an  electro- 
magnetic machine,  which  embodied  in  prin- 
ciple all  that  we  find  in  the  more  improved 
dynamos  of  to-day.  Pacinotti's  great  inven- 
tion was  the  armature  he  employed,  of  which 
all  the  armatures  now  in  use  are  only  modi- 
fications. A  few  years  subsequently  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  by  M.  Gramme,  a  Belgian 
mechanic,  and  his  experiments  resulted,  in 


1871,  in  the  production  of  the  first  success- 
ful dynamo  that  was  put  on  the  market.  The 
first  place  where  it  was  extensively  used  was 
in  Paris,  and  the  first  street  illuminated  by 
the  electric  light  was  1'A venue  de  1'Opera  of 
the  same  metropolis. 

M.  Gramme  is  likewise  the  inventor  of  the 
electro-motor,  as  he  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  reversibility  of  the  armature  of  a  dynamo 
on  the  passage  through  it  of  an  electric 
current.  This  was  justly  pronounced  by  the 
eminent  English  physicist,  the  late  Prof. 
Clerke  Maxwell,  as  the  greatest  discovery  of 
the  present  half  of  the  I9th  century.  He  saw 
in  it  the  utilization  of  the  now  waste  forces 
of  wind,  wave,  and  waterfall,  its  varied  ap- 
plications— as  numerous  as  wonderful — to 
the  arts  and  industries  of  modern  life,  and 
the  eventual  substitution  of  electricity  for 
steam  as  a  source  of  energy. 

The  first  electric  lamp,  was  invented  by 
Leon  Foucault  in  1848.  The  carbons  used  for 
electric  lights  are  the  invention  of  M.  Carre. 
The  first  storage  battery,  than  which  nothing 
seems  to  promise  greater  or  more  important 
results  in  the  near  future,  is  due  to  Gaston 
Plante,  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Scientific 
Society  of  Brussels. 

So  it  is  in  regard  to  the  steam-engine. 
Watt  is  usually  considered  its  inventor,  and 
yet  patents  were  taken  out  for  steam-  engines 
— and  practical  working  engines  too — a  full 
century  before  Watt  commenced  his  experi- 
ments on  the  Newcomen  engine;  and  this 
engine,  to  which  Watt  did  no  more  than  make 
some  additions,  was,  after  all,  only  an  improve- 
ment on  an  engine  constructed  by  Savery, 
who  appropriated  in  toto  the  work  and  inven- 
tions of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  And  this 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  the  first  inventor  of  an 
actual  steam-engine,  for  which  he  received 
a  patent  from  Parliament  in  1663 — just  one 
hundred  years  before  Watt  took  up  a  model 
of  a  Newcomen  engine  in  Glasgow  College, 
and  one  hundred  and  nine  years  before 
took  out  his  first  patent — was  a  devotej 
olic. 

So,  too,  is  it  respecting  the  applif: 
steam  to  propelling  boats.    Robert 
famed  as  the  inventor  of  the  steambJ 
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still  he  was  not  its  inventor.  Far  back  in 
1543,  Blasco  de  Garay,  a  Spanish  sea-captain, 
exhibited  in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona,  in  pres- 
ence of  Charles  V  and  many  of  his  court,  a 
boat  propelled  by  steam,  and  which  was 
capable  of  going  at  the  rate  of  a  league  an 
hour.  But  Charles  was  then  engaged  in  an 
expedition  that  did  not  permit  him  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  steam  navigation, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  Blasco  de  Garay's  in- 
vention lay  dormant  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
century  the  subject  was  taken  up  again  by 
several  persons  in  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try, and  eventually  resulted  in  Robert  Ful- 
ton's first  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  which 
made  her  trial  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany 
in  January,  1808. 

The  invention  and  application  of  illumi- 
nating gas  is  usually  regarded  as  an  English 
invention.  In  1792  Wm.  Murdock  used 
coal-gas  to  light  his  workshops  at  Redruth  in 
Cornwall.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
eight  years  before,  Jean  Pierre  Minkelersy  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  had 
made  use  of  the  same  gas  to  light  his  lecture- 
rooms.  To  this  same  professor  is  also  due 
the  first  application  of  coal-gas  to  balloons 
(the  invention  of  two  Frenchmen — Stephen 
and  Joseph  Montgolfier),  although  the  credit 
of  it  is  usually  given  to  the  English  aeronaut 
Green,  who,  however,  did  not  use  it  until 
upward  of  thirty  years  later. 

Let  these  examples  suffice  for  the  present. 
I  might  add  to  the  list,  and  show  also  how 
the  inventions  themselves  have  been  improved 
and  perfected.  But  this  would  not  strengthen 
the  proposition  I  wish  to  prove,  viz.,  that  the 
Church  is  ever  and  especially  the  originator 
and  pioneer  in  every  branch  of  invention  and 
discovery.  Others  may  contribute  towards 
the  development  of  what  she  has  begun,  but 
facile  est  addere  inventis, — "  it  is  easy  to  add 
to  inventions."  In  any  event,  however,  the 
glory  of  the  Church  remains  undimmed. 

I  insist  on  this  point,  as  it  is  specially  im- 
portanf.  "The  invention  of  an  instrument," 
says  Stanley  Jevons,  "has  usually  marked,  if 
it  has  not  made,  an  epoch.  The  science  of 
heat  might  be  said  to  commence  with  the 


construction  of  the  thermometer,  and  it  has 
recently  been  advanced  by  the  introduction 
of  the  thermo-electric  pile.  Chemistry  has 
been  created  chiefly  by  the  careful  use  of  the 
balance,  which  forms  a  unique  instance  of  an 
instrument  remaining  substantially  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  first  applied  to  scientific 
purposes  by  Archimedes.  The  balance  never 
has  been  and  probably  never  can  be  improved, 
except  in  details  of  construction.  The  torsion 
balance,  introduced  by  Coulomb  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  has  rapidly  become 
essential  in  many  branches  of  investigation. 
In  th.e  hands  of  Cavendish  and  Bailey,  it  gave 
a  determination  of  the  earth's  density ;  applied 
in  the  galvanometer,  it  gave  a  delicate  meas- 
ure of  electrical  forces,  and  is  indispensable 
in  the  thermo-electric  pile.  This  balance  is 
made  by  simply  suspending  any  light  rod  by 
a  thin  wire  or  thread  attached  to  the  middle 
point.  And  we  owe  to  it  almost  all  the  more 
delicate  investigations  in  the  theories  of  heat, 
electricity  and  magnetism." 

And  there  are  yet  a  few  more  contributions 
of  a  different  kind  that  I  can  not  pass  over  in 
silence.  They  do  not  bear  directly  on  the 
advance  of  science,  but  they  illustrate  so  well 
what  I  have  been  speaking  of — viz.,  that  we 
owe  everything  that  conduces  to  our  comfort 
and  well-being  to  Catholic  sources — that  they 
deserve  a  mention. 

We  all  love  music.  It  was  the  monk  Guido 
of  Arezzo  who  invented  the  gamut,  in  1124. 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  cymbals  and 
the  heptachord,  the  precursor  of  the  piano 
and  other  stringed  instruments  of  a  later  date. 
Organs  were  invented  in  Italy  in  the  8th 
century.  Church  bells  were  introduced  by 
St.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania, 
about  A.  D.  400,  whence  the  name  nola  or 
campana — bell — still  retained  in  several  Eu- 
ropean languages. 

The  first  bank  was  founded  1 171,  in  Venice. 
Letters  of  exchange  were  introduced  in  Bar- 
celona early  in  the  1 5th  century.  Book-keep- 
ing is  of  Italian  origin,  and  the  first  treatise 
on  the  subject  was  written  by  the  author  of 
the  first  work  on  algebra,  the  monk  Luca 
Paccioli,  and  published  in  Venice  in  1495. 
Post-offices  were  established  in  France  and 
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Italy  early  in  the  I2th  century.  Stone  coal 
was  first  developed  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  Qth  century,  and  by  monks. 
Glass  windows  were  introduced  in  the  3d  and 
4th  centuries,  and  stained  glass  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Cotton  culture  was  introduced  into  Spain  in 
the  loth  century,  and  was  extended  to  Sicily 
and  Italy  shortly  after.  The  silkworm  was 
unknown  in  Europe  before  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, when  it  was  brought  from  the  East  to 
Constantinople  by  two  monks.  Tea  was  first 
imported  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century.  Coffee  was  brought  to 
Venice  about  a  century  later.  Quinine  was 
made  known  in  Europe  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  from  this  circumstance  it  was 
named  Jesuits'  bark.  To  the  missionaries  we 
are  also  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  many 
other  plants  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  rhubarb, 
vanilla,  various  gums  and  balsams,  and  that 
important  article  of  modern  industry  caout- 
chouc, ordinarily  called  gum-elastic  or  India 
rubber.  I  may  remark  here,  as  an  item  of 
interest,  that  the  first  to  recognize  the  value 
of  caoutchouc  in  erasing  marks  was  Magellan, 
the  great  navigator.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  chemist  Priestley  was  the  first  to  make 
this  observation,  but,  as  stated,  it  was  made 
.over  two  hundred  years  before  he  was  born. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  usually  credited  with 
introducing  the  potato  into  Europe  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  yet  there  is  the  best  of  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  brought  to  Spain  from 
Quito  at  a  much  earlier  period.  In  1 588,  two 
years  after  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  carried  it 
to  England,  it  was  sent  to  Flanders  from  Italy, 
where  it  had  been  received  from  Spain,  in 
which  country  it  had  been  cultivated  as  an 
article  of  food  for  many  years.  Indeed,  the 
same  year  (1586)  in  which  the  English  navi- 
gator is  said  to  have  taken  the  potato  to  his 
country  it  was  described  by  the  botanist 
Charles  de  1'Ecluse  as  being  well  known  and 
commonly  used. 

Knives  and  forks  and  wheelbarrows,  like 
so  many  other  things,  are  of  Italian  origin. 
The  hydraulic  press  was  invented  by  Pascal. 
Artesian  wells  were  first  used  in  Modena,  and 


were  made  known  in  France  by  the  astrono- 
mer Cassini,  where  they  were  given  the  name 
they  now  bear.  The  one  to  regulate  the  clock 
of  time  by  the  calendar  we  now  use  was  Greg- 
ory XIII,  aided  by  the  Catholic  astronomers 
of  Europe,  most  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics. 

And  so  I  might  continue  the  list  almost 
indefinitely.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  give 
the  history  of  science,  and  so  I  arrest  myself 
here.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  the 
Church  has  done  towards  the  development 
of  the  sciences  and  inventions  of  which  she 
is  the  author ;  I  should  love,  too,  to  tell  you 
of  the  labors  of  the  Catholic  scientists  of 
England,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  America, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
more  recent  times  and  in  our  own  day ;  but 
I  can  not  now.  I  have  barely  alluded  to  a  few 
of  them,  but  I  am  satisfied  to  let  you  judge 
of  their  present  work  by  what  they  have  ac- 
complished in  the  past.  Ah  uno  disce  omnes. 

In  my  introduction  I  asked  you  to  consider 
not  only  what  the  Church  has  done  directly, 
but  also  what  she  has  accomplished  by  her 
influence.  After  all  I  have  said  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  on  this  point  at  length. 
I  prefer  to  let  you  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
The  influence  of  an  organization  that  has  al- 
ways been  so  active,  always  foremost  in  the 
march  of  progress,  can  have  been  in  but  one 
direction — forward,  excelsior.  We  may  look 
back  on  the  Church  at  any  period  of  her  his- 
tory, and  we  shall  find  that  she  was  progres- 
sive then  as  she  is  to-day;  that  then  as  now 
she  was  the  one  power  capable  of  directing 
and  carrying  with  her  the  genius  of  the  world. 

Judging  her  children,  who  have  reflected 
such  honor  on  her,  we  repeat  with  Lord 
Macaulay,  "the  question  with  respect  to  them 
is  not  where  they  were,  but  which  way  they 
were  going.  Were  their  faces  set  in  the  right 
or  wrong  direction  ?  Were  they  in  the  front 
or  rear  of  their  generation  ?  Did  they  exert 
themselves  to  help  onward  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  human  race  or  to  stop  it  ?  This 
is  not  charity,  but  simple  justice  and  common 
sense.  It  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  that  truth  shall  grow — first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear."  Judged  by  this  standard,  in  her 
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relation  to  the  advancement  of  science  the 
Church  is  all  that  I  have  claimed  she  has 
been  and  still  is — the  sole  possessor  of  the 
sceptre  of  Science  in  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, and  that  by  right  Divine. 


Good  Friday. 


BY    ANGELIQUE    DE    LANDE. 


«T"HREE  mourners  stood  around  the  Cross  where 

^       hung  the  Sinless  One, 

That  dreadful  day  when  dark  as  night  became  the 

noonday  sun, — 
When  earthquakes  rent  the  solid  earth,  and  Nature 

shook  with  fear,  — 
When  from  their  graves  the  dead  came  forth,  and 

wandered  far  and  near. 

The  brightest  angel  throned  above  was  not  so  pure 

and  fair 
As  Mary.  Mother  of  our  God,  so  calmly  standing 

there. 
St.  John  upheld  her  weary  frame,  and  wiped  the 

tears  away ; 
For  Jesus  that  dear  Mother  gave  into  his  care  that 

day. 

At  Jesus'  Feet  the  Magdalene  ceased  not    His 

Wounds  to  kiss, 
Mourning  the  sins  that  brought  her  Lord  to  such 

a  strait  as  this. 
Draw  nearer,  nearer  to  the  Cross,  souls  for  whom 

Jesus  died ! 
And  kiss  with  Magdalene  the  Feet  of  the  dear 

Crucified. 

For  few  were  they  who  faithful  stood  when  all  the 

rest  had  fled : 
Gone  was  the  shouting  multitude,  who  late  their 

garments  spread, 
And  scattered  palms  beneath  His  Feet  whom  now 

they  have  denied, 
Insulted,  mocked,  derided,  scourged,  and  basely 

crucified. 

Shall  we  be  found  among  the  few  around  the 

Cross  who  stay? 
Or  with  the  many  who  yet  cry,  "Away  with  Him ! 

away ! ' ' 
"Father,   forgive  them!"    Jesus  said  with    His 

expiring  breath. 
It  is  enough  !  henceforth  we're  Thine,  sweet  Lord, 

in  life  and  death. 


Wherever   Jesus  is  we  find  the  Mother  of  Hi* 

love — 
At  Bethlehem's  Crib,  by  Calvary's  Cross,  at  His 

right  Hand  above ; 
And  saint  and  sinner,  at  the  Cross,  must  stand  at 

Mary's  side, 
If  they  would  meet  their  risen  Lord  at  joyous 

Eastertide. 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IT  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  woodland  into 
which  Renee  was  thus  led.  The  close 
undergrowth  that,  as  a  general  thing,  makes 
walking  through  Southern  forests  impossible, 
had  in  great  measure  been  cleared  away,  and 
only  the  larger  growth  remained — beautiful 
trees  grouped  and  disposed  with  the  pictu- 
resque effect  in  which  nature  so  far  excels  the 
landscape  gardener,  and  draped  with  vines 
along  the  course  of  the  small  stream. 

"How  charming  it  is!"  said  the  girl,  as 
they  walked  slowly  on.  "And  what  a  good 
thing  to  have  such  a  lovely  bit  of  country  at 
the  very  door  of  the  town ! " 

"Such  a  good  thing,"  said  Stanmore,  "that 
if  it  were  mine  it  should  never  be  touched. 
But  the  town  is  extending  in  this  direction, 
and  within  a  twelvemonth  it  will  be  gone. 
Instead  of  these  green  glades  you  will  have 
streets  lined  with  ugly,  common  houses  like 
those  we  left  a  moment  ago." 

"What  a  pity!" 

"Yes,  it  is  a  pity — the  saddest  pity  that  ii 
this  fast  American  life,  in  this  money-getting 
and  money- loving  spirit,  which  has  invaded 
even  quiet  Clarendon,  there  is  no  place  for 
any  thought  of  the  future.  We  are  so  intent 
upon  growing  rich  to  day  that  we  think 
nothing  of  preserving  anything  or  planting 
anything  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 
I  suppose  that  I  am  particularly  sorry  to  see 
this  go," — he  glanced  around  him  at  the  fair, 
sylvan  picture, — "because  so  many  associa- 
tions are  for  me  connected  with  it.  It  was  the 
favorite  haunt  of  my  boyhood,  the  dreaming- 
place  of  my  youth.  Dreams  are  not  of  much 
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importance,  perhaps  you  will  say.  It  is  true, 
and  yet  it  is  only  when  one  finally  bids  them 
adieu  that  one  discovers  how  much  of  one's 
life  they  have  made." 

Renee  looked  at  him  with  wistful  sympathy 
in  her  glance.  If  she  did  not  quite  understand 
all  that  he  meant, — having  had  as  yet  no 
dreams  of  her  own  to  renounce, — she  under- 
stood at  least  the  sadness  of  his  tone,  and  it 
stirred  the  compassion  that  was  always  her 
predominant  sentiment  with  regard  to  him. 

"  But  is  it  not  well  that  dreams  should  give 
place  to  realities  ?  "  she  asked,  gently. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "it  would  be  very 
well,  if  the  realities  bore  any  relation  to  the 
things  of  which  we  have  dreamed.  But  when 
they  are  totally,  painfully  different — in  that 
case,  you  see,  it  is  hard  to  feel  that  it  is  well." 

"  But  if  it  is  God's  will  ?  "  she  said,  lowering 
her  voice  a  little. 

"  Then  surely  His  will  be  done,"  said  Stan- 
more,  lifting  his  glance  involuntarily  to  the 
clear  heaven  above.  "But  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  realize  how  it  can  be  God's  will 
we  should  be  thwarted  even  in  our  desire  to 
serve  Him." 

"That  is  impossible,"  said  Renee.  "We  can 
not  be  thwarted  in  our  desire  to  serve  Him, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  con- 
dition of  life  in  which  we  have  not  the  power 
to  serve  Him  if  we  will." 

"True,"  said  Stanmore.  "But  when  one 
dreamed  of  a  life  spent  absolutely  in  His 
service, — when  one  wished  to  devote  all  that 
one  had  of  strength  and  ability  to  His  special 
work, — and  when,  instead,  one  has  to  give 
that  strength  and  that  ability  to  worldly  work, 
there  is  a  sadness  in  that  greater  than  the 
sadness  of  any  other  disappointment;  for  one 
feels  that  one  has  been  forced  to  choose  the 
lower  instead  of  the  higher  path." 

Renee  shook  her  head.  "  We  must  try  to 
reach  the  spirit  of  things,"  she  said;  "and 
many  of  the  lowest  things  of  the  world  are  in 
reality  the  highest.  I  think  it  has  been  so  with 
your  two  paths.  You  believe,  I  am  sure,  that 
it  is  the  motive  which  determines  the  value 
of  work  in  the  sight  of  God.  Therefore,  you 
must  believe  that  you  have  served  Him  better 
in  fulfilling  the  law  of  sacrifice — in  forgetting 


yourself  for  the  sake  of  others — than  if  you 
had  followed  your  own  desires  and  done  the 
thing  you  wished.  You  might  have  served 
Him  then,  but  it  would  have  been  by  pleasing 
yourself;  whereas  you  have  chosen  the  better 
way  of  serving  Him  by  denying  yourself." 

"Oh!"  he  said,  flushing  a  little,  "people 
who  regard  me  too  kindly  have  told  you 
things  which  you  must  not  believe.  I  have 
only  fulfilled  a  duty  so  manifest  that  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  could  have  failed  to  fulfil  it. 
In  order  to  make  a  sacrifice  there  must  be 
some  alternative  open ;  there  was  none  open 
to  me :  I  could  not  have  acted  otherwise." 

"  You  could  not,  perhaps,"  she  said ;  "  but 
there  are  many  who  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  act  otherwise,  and  felt  themselves  entirely 
justified.  You  must  pardon  me  for  speaking 
of  your  personal  affairs.  I  only  do  so  because 
it  seems  so  plain  to  me  that  if  you  wished  to. 
devote  your  life  to  God,  you  have  nothing  to 
regret  in  the  way  you  have  chosen." 

"For  myself  I  regret  nothing,"  he  said; 
"  but  there  are  so  many  souls  perishing  for 
lack  of  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  things, 
and  there  seem  so  few  who  care  to  hold  out 
a  hand  to  them,  that  I  must  regret  my  ina- 
bility for  their  sakes.  It  is  not  that  I  hold 
myself  specially  fitted  for  such  work,  except 
in  so  far  as  a  man  is  fitted  for  anything  which 
he  earnestly  desires  to  do.  And  this  desire 
grows  with  the  knowledge  of  the  need.  I 
can  not  tell  you  how  strongly  the  longing 
sometimes  comes  over  me — a  longing  like  a 
passion — to  go  away  and  spend  my  days 
working. among  the  poor  and  the  outcast, 
enlightening  their  spiritual  ignorance." 

Renee  did  not  know  much  of  Protestantism, 
but  she  had  learned  enough  to  be  aware  that 
this  was  not  a  spirit  which  it  produces  or 
fosters.  Many  thoughts  were  in  her  mind, — 
thoughts  in  which  she  seemed  to  catch  a 
glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  some  purpose  of  God 
in  this  life, — as  she  regarded  Stanmore  for  a 
minute  without  speaking.  At  length  she  said, 
with  the  simplicity  which  is  akin  to  wisdom  : 

"I  am  sure  that  God  will  not  disregard 
such  a  desire  as  that.  If  He  does  not  per- 
mit you  to  do  what  you  wish,  He  will  shot* 
you  something  better." 
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11  You  are  a  prophet  of  consolation,"  he  said, 
smiling,  "and  your  sympathy  leads  me  to  ego- 
tism. Even  to  my  most  intimate  friends — that 
is,  to  those  who  from  affection  and  association 
stand  nearest  to  my  life — I  seldom  speak  of 
this.  Yet,  you  see,  I  have  spoken  of  it  to  you." 

"That  is  because  you  feel  that  I  will  un- 
derstand," she  said,  confidently ;  "and  per- 
haps your  other  friends  do  not." 

"No,"  he  replied,  "they  do  not.  I  have 
all  my  life  been  conscious  of  an  imperfect 
sympathy  between  myself  and  those  around 
me.  In  my  youth  I  had  two  strong  desires — 
to  serve  God  in  the  way  of  which  I  speak,  and 
to  be  a  poet.  Of  the  first  my  friends  knew 
something ;  of  the  second  I  have  never 
spoken.  Both  have  been  denied  me." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Renee,  "as  you  have  cer- 
tainly served  God  in  the  best  way,  so  you 
may  have  been  a  poet  without  knowing  it.  I 
mean," — hesitating  a  little, — "that  if  you 
have  felt  things  as  a  poet,  that  is  better  than 
expressing  them  as  a  poet ;  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  To  have '  the  deep,  poetic  soul '  in  any  de- 
gree is  a  great  gift,"  he  said ;  "  for  it  enables 
one  to  appreciate  everything  noble  and  beau- 
tiful in  human  thought  or  human  conduct, — 
in  the  achievements  of  man  or  the  works  of 
God.  But  the  desire  to  express  poetic  feeling 
may  be  a  torment  when  one  is  denied  such 
expression, — when,  instead  of  the  delightful 
toil  of  beating  the  crude  ore  of  thought  into 
golden  numbers,  one  is  constrained  to  super- 
intend the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  for  example ! " 

There  was  no  complaint  in  the  tone  of  these 
last  words,  but  the  very  lack  of  complaint 
made  Renee  more  sorry  for  this  man,  with  his 
sensitive  face,  and  eyes  from  which  "  the  deep, 
poetic  soul"  of  which  he  had  spoken  seemed 
to  look.  Formed  by  nature  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life,  he  had  been  forced  to 
deny  himself  in  both,  to  spend  the  flower  of 
his  years  in  uncongenial  toil,  and  to  bear  all 
the  burden  and  cares  of  a  family  without  the 
compensation  of  the  love  of  wife  and  children. 
The  girl  felt  her  heart  filled  with  compassion, 
though  she  knew  well  that  there  was  no  need 
to  compassionate  one  who  could  so  forget 
himself. 


"But  has  it  not  been  possible,''  she  asked, 
at  length,  "for  you  to  do  the  work  you  love 
in  the  intervals  of  the  work  you  dislike?" 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "A  man  must  give 
his  best — the  best  of  his  time,  the  freshness 
of  his  mind — to  such  work.  I  could  only 
bring  to  it  a  mind  exhausted  by  labor  and 
torn  by  distracting  cares.  Above  all  things, 
the  intellectual  life  demands  an  atmosphere 
of  serenity.  That  I  have  never  been  able  to 
command.  And  if  you  add  to  these  condi- 
tions a  very  critical  taste,  you  will  understand 
why  I  judge  whatever  I  have  written  to  be 
fit  only  for  the  flames." 

"  I  have  always  heard  that  no  one  can  safely 
criticise  his  own  productions,"  said  Renee. 
"  Either  he  is  too  lenient  or  too  severe.  I 
think  that  you  must  be  too  severe." 

"  Oh  no ! "  he  said,  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  make 
no  mistake  about  this,  nor  does  it  trouble 
me.  A  poet  more  or  less  in  the  world  matters 
little.  I  seldom  think  of  it  now,  save  when 
the  scribbling  passion  seizes  and  torments  me, 
or  when  I  come  here,  where  the  old  dreams 
lie  in  wait  and  rise  up  to  confront  me.  But 
because  they  confront  me  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  overwhelm  you  with  a  stream  of 
egotism.  See!" — he  paused, — "this  is  the 
spot  from  which  I  perceived  you  across  the 
meadow.  Can  you  not  fancy  that  it  was  a 
pretty  picture?" 

"The  apple  trees  are  very  picturesque,'* 
she  said,  pausing  also  to  regard  the  scene  of 
her  labors  ;  "and  figures  out  doors  generally 
look  well.  But  if  you  had  been  nearer  you 
would  have  found  the  picture  less  attractive." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  I  should 
have  found  it  more  attractive.  As  I  stood 
here  I  wished  for  the  cap  of  the  fairy  tales 
that  rendered  its  wearer  invisible.  Had  I 
possessed  it,  I  should  soon  have  been  seated 
among  your  scholars." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  did  not  possess 
it,"  said  Renee;  "for  I  am  inexperienced  in 
such  work,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  acquitted 
myself  at  all  well.  My  only  consolation  was 
that  my  scholars  were  not  likely  to  be  critics; 
for  it  was  their  first  experience  also." 

"Do  you  intend  to  continue  the  work?" 

"  Oh  yes  !     I  could  not  let  my  shortcom- 
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ings  prevent  my  doing  whatever  I  can  for 
these  poor  children,  who  are  growing  up  in 
pitiable  ignorance  of  their  faith.  Do  you 
know," — she  looked  at  him  with  involuntary 
earnestness, — "  I  am  already  glad  that  I  have 
come  to  Clarendon !  For  a  time  I  was 
wretched;  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  entered  into 
an  exile  more  dreadful  than  I  had  ever 
dreamed  of, — an  exile  where  every  aid  of  re- 
ligion was  lacking,  and  where  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  me  to  do.  But  I  see  now 
that  I  made  a  mistake.  There  is  much  for 
me  to  do — more,  perhaps,  than  there  would 
be  anywhere  else.  And  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
be  able  to  do  the  least  real  work  for  God ! " 

"Yes,  it  is  a  very  great  thing,"  he  said, 
thinking  again,  as  he  saw  the  light  in  her 
eyes  and  the  expression  of  her  face,  of  those 
fair  virgin  saints  who  shine  like  gentle  stars 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Church.  "And  I  hope 
you  will  permit  other  people,  also,  to  be  glad 
that  you  have  come  to  Clarendon.  You  bring 
the  atmosphere  of  another  world  with  you, 
— a  world  where  religion  is  the  animating 
force,  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  unknown  to 
us.  I  wish," — he  sighed, — "that  we  knew 
more  of  such  a  spirit." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Renee,  "  in  thinking 
that  I  come  from  a  world  where  there  is  such 
a  spirit;  but  I,  alas!  have  very  little  of  it.  I 
could  not  be  wholly  lacking,  considering  the 
influences  that  have  surrounded  me;  but  you 
must  not  think  that  I  am  an  example  of  what 
those  influences  are  able  to  produce.  You 
would  do  them  great  injustice  if  you  did 
think  so." 

"Should  I?"  he  said,  smiling  at  her  sim- 
plicity and  gravity.  " That  may  be;  but  per- 
haps your  influence  is  greater  because  you 
are  not 

" ' .  .  .  too  bright  and  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food.' 

At  least  I  can  speak  for  myself.  If  a  pair  of 
wings  were  visibly  growing  from  your  shoul- 
ders, I  should  doubtless  stand  too  much  in 
awe  of  you  to  rely  upon  your  sympathy  as 
I  have  done  and  hope  yet  to  do;  but  your 
charming  toilettes  give  one  courage  to  ap- 
proach you." 

"Do  they?"  she  said,  laughing.     "I  am 


glad.  I  should  not  like  for  any  one  to  fancy 
me  better  or  wiser  than  I  am.  Indeed,  I  am 
nothing  but  a  pupil  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
a  Child  of  Mary." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  The  terms 
were  strange  to  his  ears;  for  this  soul,  so  full 
of  the  possibilities  of  devotion,  had  been 
starved  in  that  school  of  Anglican  theology 
happily  described  as  "high  and  dry."  So 
long  as  he  knew  no  better,  he  was  content 
with  such  spiritual  food,  supplying  out  of  his 
own  heart  the  defects  of  the  system ;  but  it 
required  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that 
once  shown  the  rich  sources  of  Catholic  de- 
votion, he  would  turn  to  them  as  a  famished 
deer  to  living  water. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,"  he  said,  after  a  moment^ 
"  what  you  mean  by  '  a  pupil  of  the  Sacred 
Heart'?" 

"I  only  meant  that  I  was  educated  in  a 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  said  Renee;. 
"though  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  call  my- 
self a  pupil  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  another 
and  deeper  sense." 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  a  devotion  among 
Roman  Catholics,"  he  said,  after  another 
pause ;  "  but  I  have  never  understood  exactly 
what  it  meant.  Will  you  tell  me  that,  also?" 

"Oh,  willingly — if  I  can  make  it  clear,"  said 
Renee. 

Fortunately  she  had  a  little  manual  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  her  pocket,  with  an  intro- 
duction giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  devotion.  She  took  this  out; 
they  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  she  began 
to  read  aloud.  Stanmore  listened  attentively 
to  her  soft  French — for  the  book  was  in  that 
language, — looking  now  at  her,  now  at  the 
deep  green  shadows  and  golden  lights 
around  them.  The  beautiful  story  touched 
and  thrilled  him  indescribably  here  in  this 
place,  where,  as  he  had  said,  his  past  dreams 
seemed  ever  to  rise  and  confront  him.  Was 
heaven  indeed  so  near  as  that  for  those  who 
have  faith  and  love  and  purity?  Was  it  the 
familiar  sunshine  dazzling  his  eyes,  or  the 
vision  conjured  before  him  by  the  sweet  voice 
that  read, — a  vision  of  the  glorified  Human- 
ity of  the  Son  of  God  appearing  before  His 
humble  servant,  displaying  the  luminous 
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splendor  of  His  wounded  Heart,  and  saying 
in  words  that  have  echoed  through  all  Chris- 
tendom, "  Behold  this  Heart,  which  has  loved 
men  so  much !" 

The  man  who  listened  felt  his  own  heart 
melt  within  him.  It  was  too  divine  not  to 
be  true !  He  might,  by  an  effort,  retain  an 
attitude  of  mental  incredulity,  but  the  heart 
which  that  Sacred  Heart  addressed  out-leaped 
the  mind  in  its  thrill  of  faith  and  adoration. 
When  Renee  ceased  reading  she  was  struck 
by  his  silence,  and  struck  still  more,  when  she 
glanced  at  him,  by  the  expression  of  his  face. 
He  looked  as  if  he,  too,  had  seen  a  light  and 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven.  Yet  when  he. 
spoke  it  was  to  say,  in  a  low  tone: 

" How  can  one  believe  it?" 

"How  can  you  doubt  it?"  she  asked, 
quickly.  "  It  is  nearer  our  own  time  than  the 
appearance  of  Our  Lord  to  St.  Paul  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  and  as  well  attested.  Oh ! 
why  is  it  that  the  first  impulse  of  Protestants 
is  to  turn  away  in  incredulity  from  every  proof 
that  God  is  near  to  us,  and  that  we  are  dear 
to  Him?  Why  should  you  wish  to  limit  His 
power?  why  should  you  desire  to  put  Him 
away,  into  such  remote  obscurity  that  it  is  no 
wonder  men  refuse  to  believe  that  He  exists  ?  " 

"God  forbid  that  I  should  desire  to  do 
those  things!"  said  Stanmore,  startled  by 
her  energy,  and  also  by  her  words.  "  But  one 
must  pause — one  must  consult  reason  ;  you 
would  not  wish  me  to  be  led  away  by  feeling?  " 

"  Yes,  I  would — if  you  were  led  into  the 
right  path,"  said  Renee.  "  Why  should  not 
our  hearts  take  us  to  God  as  well  as  our 
minds?  They  might  be  the  safest  guides.  And 
what  is  it  but  feeling — a  sentiment,  a  preju- 
dice— that  makes  you  doubt?  If  you  believe 
in  God  and  in  all  His  wonderful  manifesta- 
tions of  Himself  under  the  Old  Law,  why 
should  you  think  that  He  has  withdrawn  His 
face  from  us  in  the  New,  that  He  has  forgotten 
the  Church  founded  in  His  Blood,  and  that 
He  will  do  less  for  His  saints  now  than  for 
His  prophets  of  old  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Stanmore,  you 
do  not  think  it !  I  am  sure  you  do  not!  It  is 
only  that  you  have  not  thought  at  all — about 
this." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Stanmore, 


with  a  smile, — and  now,  as  many  a  time  later, 
she  was  struck  by  his  exquisite  humility, — "  I 
probably  have  not  thought  at  all,  but  have 
taken  for  granted  as  true  what  my  Church 
declares  in  the  matter.  Well,  I  promise  you 
that  I  will  correct  the  error — I  will  think,  I 
will  examine ;  though,  after  all,  the  heart  may 
indeed  be  the  safest  guide.  If  so,  mine  has 
spoken."  He  held  out  his  hand.  "  Will  yoe 
let  me  look  at  that  little  book?" 

She  gave  it  eagerly.  "  Please  keep  it,"  she 
said ;  "  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  you  will !  I  have 
many  others, — I  shall  not  miss  it, — and  it 
contains  many  beautiful  prayers  and  medita- 
tions." 

"I  have  not  told  you  yet,"  he  said,  as  he 
turned  over  its  leaves,  "that  I  have  been 
using  the  little  prayer  you  gave  me  when  I 
saw  you  last." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  she  said,  quickly.  "  I  hardly 
hoped  for  it,  Protestants  have  so  strange  an 
aversion  to  praying  to  Our  Lady." 

"I  have  no  aversion,"  said  Stanmore;  "but 
I  simply  never  thought  of  it  till  you  gave  me 
that  prayer.  It  cost  me  an  effort  to  say  it 
the  first  time,  and  I  only  did  so  for — your 
sake.  But,  strange  to  say,  since  then  I  have 
felt  no  effort  at  all,  but  rather  a  pleasure.  It 
is  an  exquisite  prayer." 

"And  as  powerful  as  it  is  exquisite,"  said 
Renee,  rising  to  her  feet.  A  glow  had  come 
into  her  eyes.  She  looked  triumphant.  T» 
herself  she  said:  "Now  I  know  that  you  are 
safe.  The  prayers  of  the  Mother  will  bring 
you  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  her  Son." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Miraculous  Cross  at  Caravaca. 


pARAVACA  is  a  city,  belonging  to  the 
\^>  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and 
situated  on  a  rugged  mountain  in  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia,  in  Spain.  This  city  is  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  and  well  guarded  fortress, 
under  which  are  quite  a  number  of  cave* 
These  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  served  as 
prisons,  wherein  Christian  slaves  were  coo- 
fined. 

On  a  certain  occasion  the   King  of  the 
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Moors  paid  a  visit  to  this  citadel,  and  ordered 
the  slaves  who  were  imprisoned  to  be  led 
into  his  presence.  But  when  he  saw  how 
cruelly  they  were  treated,  and  how  pale  and 
emaciated  they  looked,  his  heart  was  filled 
with  pity  for  them,  and  he  commanded  that 
they  should  no  longer  be  confined  in  the 
caves.  He  kindly  questioned  each  one  in  re- 
gard to  his  native  land,  his  parents,  and  the 
art  or  trade  which  he  had  learned,  and  gave 
orders  that  they  should  devote  their  talents 
and  abilities  to  the  good  of  the  State,  and  in 
this  manner  ameliorate  their  condition. 

Among  the  number  presented  to  the  King 
was  one  who,  when  interrogated  like  the 
others,  made  answer  that  he  was  a  Catholic 
priest,  and  that  his  profession  surpassed  in 
dignity  every  other,  even  that  of  his  Majesty. 
On  hearing  this,  the  King  expressed  his  de- 
sire to  see  the  functions  of  the  priestly  office 
performed  in  his  presence,  and  ordered  him 
to  celebrate  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
according  to  the  rites  and  customs  of  the 
Church.  The  priest  replied  that  all  the  re- 
quirements for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
order  were  wanting.  Then  the  King  sent  to 
the  nearest  Catholic  city  and  procured  all  that 
was  deemed  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  sacred 
vessels  and  holy  vestments  were  brought,  an 
altar  was  erected,  and  the  altar-stone  laid  upon 
it.  The  priest  had  already  vested  himself,  and 
was  just  about  to  begin  Mass,  when  he  noticed 
that  there  was  no  cross  above  the  altar,  which 
according  to  the  rubrics  was  necessary.  The 
priest  reflected  a  few  moments  as  to  what 
he  should  do,  and  the  King  noticing  his  de- 
lay asked  the  cause  of  it.  The  priest  then 
explained  his  reason,  and  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused. But  behold !  the  heavens  opened  just 
above  the  place  where  the  altar  was  built,  and 
two  angels  appeared  in  dazzling  brilliancy 
bearing  a  wooden  cross  two  spans  in  length, 
which  they  placed  upon  the  altar. 

At  the  sight  of  this  wonder,  the  Moorish 
King  and  his  whole  court  were  seized  with 
astonishment,  and  the  Christians  who  were 
present  thanked  the  Lord  for  so  miraculous 
a  grace,  bursting  into  tears  of  devotion,  strik- 
ing their  breasts,  and  expressing  with  a  loud 
voice  their  surprise  and  joy. 


The  King  and  his  court  could  not  with- 
stand so  visible  a  miracle.  He  was  converted, 
baptized,  gave  all  the  Christian  slaves  their 
freedom,  and  built  on  the  fort  itself  a  chapel, 
in  which  this  wonderful  heaven-sent  cross  is 
kept  and  venerated  with  becoming  piety  and 
reverence.  This  cross  is  preserved  at  the 
present  day  under  three  keys,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the  Fort, 
another  is  held  by  the  rector  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  third  by  the  Government  of  the  city 
of  Caravaca. 

For  a  constant  remembrance  of  this  miracle, 
a  solemn  procession  takes  place  every  year 
on  the  3d  of  May,  to  which  crowds  of  pilgrims 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  the 
most  remote.  The  procession  goes  to  a  spring, 
whose  abundant  waters  form  a  large  pond, 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  trellis.  The 
crucifix  is  then  sunk  into  the  pond  in  order 
to  consecrate  the  waters,  to  which  it  imparts 
miraculous  powers  when  given  to  the  sick, 
who  are  brought  there  to  drink  of  it. 

As  a  memorable  sign  of  the  wonderful 
character  of  this  cross,  which  is  already  so 
many  centuries  old,  it  may  be  observed  that 
it  bears  not  even  the  slightest  mark  of  injury 
or  age,  presenting  as  entirely  new  an  appear- 
ance as  if  it  just  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
artificer. 


An 


[Communicated.] 

'Ex-Voto"  Offering  at  the  Shrine  of 
The  "Ave  Maria." 


SOME  time  ago  I  wanted  a  very  great  favor 
from  our  Blessed  Mother,  and  promised  to 
tell  THE  " AVE  MARIA"  of  her  goodness  if  she 
would  only  hear  and  help  me.  She  did  help  me, 
so  I  write  this  letter.  But  to  speak  of  her  numer- 
ous favors  to  me  would  be  in  reality  the  history 
of  my  life.  Indeed,  I  owe  my  very  life  to  her  in- 
tercession. So  I  will  tell  you  only  a  few  instances 
— as  it  were  the  great,  prominent  graces — of  her 
goodness  in  my  regard. 

I  have  said  I  owed  my  life  to  her.  My  mother 
had  suffered  many  hours,  and  the  attendants  had 
almost  given  her  and  her  child  up  for  death,  when 
some  one  proposed  the  Beads.  Everyone  joined 
in  this  prayer  to  Our  Lady  for  the  poor  sufferer 
and  her  little  one.  Ere  its  close  a  favorable  change 
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occurred,  and  I  was  born.  My  mother  always  told 
me  of  this  favor  of  Mary,  and  when  very  young 
I  was  provided  with  a  pair  of  Beads — the  same 
that  I  use  to  this  day.  In  the  room  in  which  I 
.was  born  there  hung  a  common  print  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Rosary.  It  represented  our  Blessed  Mother 
with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms;  each  held  a 
Rosary,  which  they  presented  to  the  beholder. 
Before  this  picture  I  was  accustomed  to  say  my 
little  prayers  and  make  all  sorts  of  childish  peti- 
tions ;  and,  simple  as  they  were,  Our  Lady  always 
heard  and  granted  them. 

About  this  time  my  father  began  to  subscribe 
.to  THE  "AvE  MARIA."  Every  Saturday  mamma 
read  the  stories  in  the  "Youth's  Department" 
aloud  to  me ;  then  I  would  spell  them  out  for  my- 
self. And  to  this  day  those  childish  readings  have 
formed  my  taste  for  only  the  right  kind  of  litera- 
ture. Many  a  popular  story  I  have  tried  to  read 
and  failed,  because  it  had  not  for  me  the  charm 
of  a  "Novice-Master's  Story,"  or  "Arthur  Con- 
verse," or  "Our  Lady's  Knight."  If  all  the  little 
children  in  our  land  now  learned  to  read  in  our 
Mother's  Journal,  the  history  of  youthful  deprav- 
ity would  not  be  so  shocking  as  it  is,  and  the 
editors  of  those  vile  story- papers  now  so  generally 
read  would  not  succeed  as  they  do,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  who  write  from  a  pure  heart  and 
with  a  clean  pen.  I  read  once  in  Our  Lady's  Jour- 
nal about  the  devotion  of  the  Fifteen  Saturdays, 
and  how  many  remarkable  graces  had  been  ob- 
tained through  its  means.  I  have  practised  the 
devotion  several  times,  and  always  with  most 
happy  results. 

At  length  came  the  time  when  I  should  choose 
my  place  in  life.  I  had  planned  to  enter  a  con- 
vent, for  that  seemed  to  be  the  only  place  for  me  in 
which  I  could  be  entirely  a  child  of  Mary.  Cir- 
cumstances prevented,  and,  instead  of  desiring  to 
follow  my  own  will,  I  began  to  think  for  the  first 
time  if  it  were  not  more  sensible  to  ask  what  was 
God's  plan  for  me.  I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  de- 
tails, because  it  would  involve  many  now  living, 
and  because  it  is  hard  to  write  out  one's  whole  self; 
but  I  made  the  Fifteen  Saturdays  in  honor  of  the 
Rosary  Mysteries,  and  the  day  they  ended  I  saw 
my  way.  I  was  married  to  one  who  is  really  and 
truly  devoted  to  Holy  Mary.  A  little  boy  was 
torn,  for  whom  we  had  had  but  one  prayer:  that 
it  would  receive  holy  Baptism,  and  be  preserved 
from  any  deformity.  On  the  8th  of  December  last 
he  was  baptized  and  received  the  medal  of  Mary. 
He  is  large  and  strong  and  well-shaped,  thtfnk 
God ;  and  now  we  pray  for  another  grace  for  him : 


that  he  may  be  always  and  forever  a  loving  servant 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 

Now,  for  this  last  great  grace  of  Mary — the  on^ 
that  caused  me  to  write  you  this  letter.  After  the 
child  was  born,  a  violent  fever  set  in,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  I  lay  very  low,  and  finally  was  prayed 
for  in  church.  No  relief  came.  The  pain  was 
terrible,  the  danger  great.  A  relative  brought  me 
some  of  the  water  of  Lourdes.  That  day  the  fever 
was  very  high,  and  the  doctor  often  by  my  bed- 
side. I  was  tired  of  pain,  and  glad  to  die,  when 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  our  Blessed 
Mother  at  once  for  my  cure.  The  old  picture  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  the  witness  of  so  many 
of  my  childish  petitions,  hung  at  the  foot  of  my 
bed.  I  looked  at  it  and  said :  "  O  Blessed  Mother  f 
won't  you  please  to  relieve  me  from  this  agony, 
and  give  me  health,  and  I  will  write  to  THE  'Avi. 
MARIA*  and  say  how  good  you  are!"  Then  I 
asked  the  nurse,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  to 
give  me  a  few  drops  of  the  water  of  Lourdes.  That 
instant  the  fever  cooled.  Those  around  looked 
anxious.  I  am  sure  they  thought  me  raving,  but 
I  knew  I  was  better.  Doctor  came  back  in  a  little 
while,  and  I  told  him.  He  said:  "You  are  cer- 
tainly milch  better,  but  we'll  wait  till  morning  to 
see. ' '  He  did  not  believe,  but  next  day  I  was  out 
of  bed  to  the  lounge,  and  within  two  days  able 
to  be  around 

Now,  dear  Father,  I  wanted  to  make  an  offering 
to  Our  Lady — not  much  indeed,  but  what  I  can 
afford  at  present, — and  I  thought  why  not  pay  for 
some  subscriptions  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA  "  ?  That 
little  Journal  has  done  me  so  much  good :  why 
not  extend  the  blessing  to  others?  So  I  send  you 
$10,  to  pay  for  subscriptions  for  one  year  to  the 
following  persons :  .  .  .  . 

You  do  not  know  me  at  all,  Father,  but  because 
you  are  Editor  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  you  seem 
like  a  friend  to  me ;  so  I  have  written  more  freely 
to  you  than  I  could  otherwise  have  done.  If  you 
care  to  tell  this  letter  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  I 
would  rather  you  would  not  publish  my  name. 
It  is  sufficient  that  you  know. 

My  husband  owes  his  life  several  times  over  to 
Mary's  protection.  He  often  speaks  of  his  escapes 
from  death,  and  says  he  owes  them  to  the  Scapular 
of  Our  Lady.  Some  day  I  may  write  an  account 
of  these  favors  to  him  for  her  Journal. 

M.  C.  B. 


MARY  opens  to  all  her  compassionate  heart,  in 
order  that  from  its  fulness  all  may  receive  good 
gifts. — St.  Anselm. 
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Catholic  Notes. 


The  Festival  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land, was  celebrated  generally  throughout  the 
United  States  with  all  that  religious  fervor  and 
enthusiasm  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  general  observance  of  this  festival- 
day  by  Irishmen  everywhere  is  one  of  the  most 
consoling  evidences  that  they  cling  with  all  the 
old- time  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Cross,  the 
glorious  heritage  left  them  by  their  great  Apostle ; 
that  the  faith  first  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  people  by  St.  Patrick,  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago- — the  faith  which  has  withstood  the  shock  of 
centuries  of  persecution,  of  famine  and  penal 
laws,  of  fire  and  sword,  of  oppression  and  exile, — 
still  survives  firm  and  unshaken.  Let  Irishmen  and 
their  descendants,  wherever  they  may  be  found, 
•ever  thus  keep  alive  within  their  breasts,  and 
realize  in  their  own  practical  conduct,  the  thought 
that  they  are  children  of  a  nation  of  doctors,  mar- 
tyrs, and  confessors,  and  they  will  most  effectually 
prove  themselves  true  to  their  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  land  of  their  fathers. 


A  noble  confessor  of  the  fakh  exists  in  the  per- 
son of  Mgr.  Kryniewiscki,  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Wilna  in  West  Russia.  The  prelate  was  recently 
ordered  from  his  see  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Rus- 
sian authorities,  and  thence  "deported"  to  Jaro- 
sjav,  a  dreary  town  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The 
pretext  assigned  for  his  removal  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  excommunicated  two  of  the  clergy  whose 
conduct  had  become  a  scandal  to  the  flock,  but 
who  happened  to  be  warm  partisans  and  favorites 
of  the  Government,  Which  maintained  them  in 
their  positions.  It  is  thought  that  the  noble  prelate 
will  share  the  fate  of  so  many  valiant  priests  who 
are  daily  and  hourly  persecuted  in  oppressed  Po- 
land. 

The  Holy  Father  has  deigned  to  approve  the 
decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda, 
transferring  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Oregon 
the  Right  Rev.  William  Gross,  C.  SS.  R. ,  Bishop 
of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

A  copy  of  the  Italian  translation  of  the  Pastoral 
Letter  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  made  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  College  of  Woodstock, 
Maryland,  was  presented  to  the  Holy  Father  last 
month.  An  entire  paragraph  of  the  document — 
that  relating  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  Feasts 


of  Precept — was  incorporated  by  the  Cardinal- 
Vicar  of  Rome  in  his  Lenten  Indult  for  1885,  <<as 
applicable  both  to  Italy  and  to  the  Eternal  City." 


The  Iowa  Messenger  says:  "The  growth  of 
Catholicity  has  been  greater  in  Iowa  since  1886' 
than  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  In  round  num-' 
bers  there  are  about  1 20,000  Catholics  in  Dubuque 
Diocese,  and  80,000  in  Davenport  Diocese.  There 
are  about  250  priests  in  the  State." 


A  Solemn  High  Mass  has  just  been  sung  in 
Denmark  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  the 
Reformation.  The  occasion  was  the  silver  jubilee 
of  the  Rev.  John  Euch,  Apostolic  Prefect  in  Co- 
penhagen. "  The  ceremony  was  so  impressive  and 
so  beautifully  carried  out,"  says  a  correspondent 
to  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  "that  I  quite  forgot  for 
the  moment  that  I  was  in  the  Protestant  north, 
where  the  Catholic  priest  is  such  a  rarity." 


The  Sovereign  Pontiff  Leo  XIII  does  not  con- 
fine his  solicitude  to  the  encouragement  of  theo- 
logical, philosophical,  aud  historical  studies :  the 
natural  sciences  also  occupy  a  large  share  of  his 
attention.  His  Holiness  has  founded  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda  a  cabinet  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  which  his  munificence  has  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  so  that  it  may 
rival  the  best  organized  cabinets  or  laboratories. ; 


The  New  York  "  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill," 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late,  and 
against  which  so  much  bigoted  opposition  has  been ' 
arrayed,  is  still  slowly  dragging  its  way  through 
the  State  Legislature.    Notwithstanding  the  oppo- ' 
sition  of  the  press,  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 
other  Protestant  Associations,  the  bill  will  proba- 
bly become  a  law;  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that' 
it  should,  for  it  asks  no  more  than  is  conceded 
by  the. Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  Free- 
dom of  Worship  Bill  simply  enforces  a  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  an  important  clause  in  the  State 
Constitution. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that 
New  York  was  one  of  the  three  States — New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island— which  in- 
sisted on  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  guaranteeing  freedom  of  con- 
science. In  the  order  of  time  New  Hampshire 
was  the  first  to  insist  on  this  privilege.  In  a  State 
Convention,  assembled  June  21,  1788,  to  ratify 
the  new  Federal  Constitution,  a  list  of  twelve 
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amendments  was  made  by  the  assembled  Dele- 
gates, one  of  which — the  nth — insists  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  laws  touching  religion,  or  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  conscience."  The  twelve 
amendments  were  in  substance  adopted,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution.  Of  this  State  Con- 
yention  Gen.  John  Sullivan  was  the  President. 
New  Hampshire  was  the  ninth  State  that  ratified 
the  Constitution. 

New  York — eleventh  in  the  order  of  ratification 
— was  the  second  State  that  insisted  on  an  amend- 
ment guaranteeing  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
Delegates  of  the  people,  assembled  in  Convention 
at  Poughkeepsie,  drew  up  twenty-two  provisional 
clauses,  one  of  which  is  as  follows : 

"That  the  people  have  an  equal,  natural,  and  un- 
alienable  right,  freely  and  peacefully  to  exercise  their 
religion,  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  and 
that  no  religious  sect,  or  society,  ought  to  be  favored 
or  established  by  law,  in  preference  to  others." 

Contrary  to  which,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  pay  a  Methodist  minister  a  salary  of  £2,000 
a  year,  with  perquisites,  out  of  the  public  fund ; 
and  although  about  one  half  the  inmates  of  the 
Refuge  are  Catholics  they  are  forced  to  attend  the 
services  of  this  Methodist  minister. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island — 
the  last  of  the  original  thirteen  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Constitution  (May  29,  1790) — insists  that  "there 
are  certain  natural  rights  of  which  men,  when 
they  form  a  social  compact,  can  not  deprive  or 
divest  their  posterity,"  and  proceeds  to  draw  up 
eighteen  amendments,  without  the  embodiment 
of  which  in  the  Constitution  they  would  not  ratify 
it.  The  4th  of  these  amendments  states: 

"That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
Creator,  and  the  manner  of  our  discharging  it,  can 
be  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  and  not 
by  force  and  violence;  and,  therefore,  all  men  have 
«  natural,  equal,  and  unalienable  right  to  the  exercise 
of  religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ;  and 
that  no  particular  religious  sect,  or  society,  ought  to 
be  favored  or  established  by  law,  in  preference  to 
others." 

Is  it  not  a  singular  fact  that  with  all  the  vaunted 
liberality  of  the  Protestant  sects,  the  Catholics  are 
to-day  the  only  body,  or  almost  the  only  body, 
that  insist  upon  the  rights  guaranteed  by  our  fore- 
fathers? 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Lamy,  President  of  the 
College  of  Marie  Therese,  and  Professor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Lou- 


vain,  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Domestic 
Prelate  to  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  This  nomina- 
tion has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
nected with  this  celebrated  University.  It  is  only 
a  short  time  since  the  Right  Rev.  gentleman  was 
admitted  as  a  member  to  the  Academy  of  the 
Catholic  Religion  of  Rome,  of  which  Mgr.  Pie- 
raerts,  Rector  of  the  University,  and  Mgr.  Van 
Weddingen,  Doctor  in  Theology,  are  already 
members.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works, 
among  others:  "L'Evangile  et  la  Critique,  de 
Syrorum  fide  et  Disciplina  in  re  Eucharistica.  In- 
troductio  in  S.  Scripturam,"  two  vols. ;  "Com- 
mentarium  in  Librum  Geneseos,"  two  vols.; 
"S.  Ephraem  Syri  Hymni  et  Sermones,"  one 
vol.,  410.  His  services  and  studies  in  the  Orien- 
tal languages  are  familiar  to  all,  and  his  zeal  and 
earnestness  on  behalf  of  the  students  have  won  for 
him  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  all  who  have 
come  under  his  guidance.  Mgr.  Lamy  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  Dublin  Review  more  than  one  paper 
on  Belgian  politics  and  other  subjects.  He  is 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  a  member 
of  many  learned  and  scientific  institutions  of  his 
country. — London  Tahiti '. 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express 
relates  an  incident  illustrative  of  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  John  Kelly,  the  great  political  leader  of  New 
York,  but  withal  a  staunch  Catholic.  He  says: 
"  I  was  walking  up  Broadway  with  Mr.  Kelly  one 
dark,  cloudy,  midwinter  afternoon.  Before  we 
reached  Chambers  street  he  was  stopped  by  a 
dozen  poor  fellows,  who  asked  for  work.  He 
couldn't  give  them  work,  but  he  gave  each  of  them 
some  money.  A  block  or  two  farther  up,  a  shabbily 
dressed  laborer  accosted  him. 

'"I  can't  give  you  work,  and  I  have  no  money,' 
he  said,  as  he  stopped  and  shook  hands  with  the 
man. 

" '  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  boss ! '  was  the  reply. 

'"If  you'll  lend  me  $i  I'll  give  it  to  this  man,' 
he  said,  turning  to  me,  'and  I'll  pay  you  to-mor- 
row.' 

"I  did  so,  and  as  we  walked  along  he  told  me 
that  he  had  given  away  every  cent  that  he  had 
had  with  him.  '  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  do  it,  too,1 
he  said.  '  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  helping  one's 
fellows.' 

"Before nine  o'clock  next  morning,  Mr.  Kellj 
had  called  at  my  office  and  returned  the  $i." 


A  few  weeks  previous  to  his  inauguration,  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  paid  a  visit  to  the  convent  school 
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of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Kenwood, 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.  On  that  occasion  he  requested 
that  the  scholars  should  be  allowed  a  holiday  on 
the  day  of  his  inauguration.  The  request  was  re- 
peated when  taking  his  departure  for  Washington, 
aa  will  be  seen  on  reading  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  Mother  Superior : 

ALBANY,  March  2,  1885. 

DEAR  MOTHER  O'RORKE: — I  send  by  rhy  good 
friend  Mr.  McCall  something  which  I  hope  will  cause 
the  little  ones  at  the  Convent  to  know  that  while  they 
are  thinking  of  me  they  are  not  forgotten  by  the  man 
who,  in  the  midst  of  their  holiday,  is  undergoing  the 
most  perplexing  ordeal  that  his  life  can  bring  to  him. 

With  many  kind  thoughts  of  you  and  all  the  good 
people  at  Kenwood, 

I  am  yours  faithfully, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

This  kind  note  inclosed  a  check  for  $50.  In- 
auguration Day  at  Kenwood  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  inmates  of  that  happy  retreat.  The 
pleasure  afforded  them  by  the  thoughtful  request 
and  act  of  the  President  was  duly  acknowledged 
in  the  following  telegram : 

ALBANY,  March  4,  1885. 
To  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND,  A 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Heartfelt  congratulations  to  our  honored  President, 
and  grateful  thanks  for  the  brightest  and  happiest  of 
holidays. 

PUPILS  OF  SACRED  HEART, 

Kenwood,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Madame  O'Rorke  (nee  Bishop),  the  Superior  of 
the  convent,  is  a  Rochester  lady,  and  the  widow 
of  Col.  P.  H.  O'Rorke,  Colonel  of  the  Moth  New 
York,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  upon  the  field 
of  Gettysburg  while  leading  his  command  in  bat- 
tle, July  2d,  1863. 

The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received 
in  aid  of  the  Japanese  Missions :  William  Byrne, 
l5o;  A  Friend,  Altoona,  Pa.,  $2;  Mrs.  Kennard, 
New  Orleans,  51. 

«  »  » 

New  Publications. 


CHARACTERISTICS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS,  from  the  Writings  of  Henry  Edward, 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.    Arranged 
by  William  Samuel  Lilly.    Burns  &  Gates,  London. 
New  York:   Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.,  Bar- 
clay street.    Pp.  328.     1885. 
A  most  interesting  and  useful  book.     Symmet- 
rical,   handsomely  bound,    and    typographically 
faultless,  it  is  decidedly  attractive  in  appearance, 
ts  popular  title,  "Characteristics  from  the  Writ- 


ings of  Cardinal  Manning,"  is  indeed  modest, 
considering  that  it  contains  117  distinct  articles, 
that  these  deal  with  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects, 
and  that  each  is  complete  in  itself,  and  yet  harmo- 
nious with  the  general  plan  of  the  book.  While 
many  of  them  are  extracts  from  sermons,  articles 
and  treatises  that  deal  at  length  with  special  sub- 
jects, yet  they  show  no  abruptness  in  beginning  or 
ending,  and  no  want  of  unity  or  completeness  in 
the  sentiments  pervading  them.  In  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the 
articles,  the  work  of  the  editor  has  been  well  done. 
It  bears  witness  to  excellent  taste  and  good  judg- 
ment. Nothing  less  could  have  enabled  him  to 
make  the  selections  so  intelligently — so  accepta- 
bly. Even  at  the  outset  there  is  an  earnest  of  his 
superior  qualifications  for  the  work  in  the  felicity 
of  thought  and  expression  that  distinguishes  the 
lines  of  inscription  to  the  Countess  of  Denbigh. 
The  reputation  of  the  distinguished  Cardinal  for 
ripe  scholarship,  rare  endowments,  and  broad  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  is  certainly 
not  compromised  by  the  work  of  the  editor. 

Including  so  many  subjects,  all  of  which  are 
treated  with  manifest  candor,  comprehensive  intel- 
ligence, and  excellent  judgment,  the  most  enthusi- 
astic friends  of  the  Cardinal  can  safely  welcome 
this  little  volume  as  worthy  of  his  genius,  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  men  and  things,  his  convincing 
accuracy  of  thought  and  statement.  Of  the  1 1 7  ar- 
ticles contained  in  it,  28  deal  with  salient  political 
phases  of  the  time,  and  point  out  the  relations  of 
the  Church  to  society  and  the  state  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  Thirty-two  of  them  treat 
of  philosophy  in  its  application  to  disturbed  and 
complicated  social  problems,  the  tendencies  of 
certain  schools  of  modern  thought  toward  unre- 
strained and  dangerous  license,  and  the  great 
question  of  man's  life  and  destiny.  Fifty-seven  of 
them  are  devoted  more  especially  to  religion  in  it$ 
relations  to  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. No  person  can  read  them  without  being 
benefited;  no  Catholic  can  read  them  without 
being  more  firmly  grounded  in  the  doctrines  of 
his  Holy  Faith.  Interesting,  full  of  useful  infor- 
mation, and  in  every  way  wholesome,  they  deserve 
a  careful  and  thoughtful  perusal.  We  cheerfully 
recommend  the  book,  and  sincerely  hope  it  may 
be  widely  circulated  and  generally  read. 

We   have   received    "The   Theatre   and 

Christian  Parents"  from  Ben ziger  Brothers.  This 
admirable  essay,  by  Maurice  F.  Egan,  we  are  glad 
to  see  preserved  in  pamphlet  form. 
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Our  Lady's  Little  Hero. 


N  one  of  our  large  Eastern  cit- 
ies, not  many  years  ago,  there 
&  lived  a  pious  lady  with  an  only 
child,  who  was  the  subject  of  a 


very  instructive  little  sketch.  This 
child,  whom  we  will  call  Charley, 
was  only  six  years  old,  and  yet  he 
could  tell  you  about  our  good  God, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  that  heavenly  king- 
dom which  we  all  hope  one  day  to  enter.  His 
pious  mother  thought  rightly  that  nothing 
was  of  greater  importance  than  to  implant 
these  truths  deeply  in  the  heart  of  her  child 
at  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  and  it  was  with 
joy  she  beheld  how  quickly  they  took  root 
and  produced  good  fruit. 

One  thing  troubled  her.  She  wished  to 
send  her  boy,  whose  talents  were  beginning 
to  be  unfolded,  to  be  further  instructed  in 
divine  and  human  knowledge.  She  was  too 
devoted  a  Catholic  to  send  him  to  the  godless 
public  schools,  and  she  feared  that  the  relig- 
ious who  taught  near  by  did  not  generally 
receive  children  so  young.  At  last  she  called 
at  the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and 
asked  for  the  Brother  Director.  He  came, 
and  she  made  known  her  mission. 

"How  old  is  your  child?"  he  inquired. 

"  He  is  six  years  old,"  replied  the  mother. 

"  He  is  still  very  young,  and  our  scholars 
are  so  numerous.  We  can  not  receive  him." 

The  lady  was  saddened,  and  explained  to 
the  religious  how  his  refusal  would  oblige 
her  to  be  separated  from  her  child,  whom  she 
would  have  to  place  with  his  grandparents. 
"For,"  said  she,  " I  would  on  no  account  send 
him  to  a  public  school,  where  he  would  be 
exposed  to  such  dangers  to  his  pious  heart. 
At  his  tender  age  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
efface  from  his  mind  the  lessons  of  his  mother, 
and,  as  you  know,  instil  evil  principles  in 
their  stead." 

The  good  Brother  could  not  resist  the  en- 
treaties of  the  poor  mother,  and  Charley  was 


received.  The  lady,  not  knowing  how  to 
express  her  joy  and  gratitude,  said  to  the 
Brother:  "I  regret  that  I  can  offer  you  noth- 
ing for  your  own  personal  use ;  but  here  are 
five  dollars,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  for 
the  poor  children." 

During  his  stay  at  school,  Charley  showed 
great  piety  and  a  wonderful  quickness  of  in- 
telligence. His  little  studies  seemed  to  possess 
no  difficulties  for  him :  they  were  as  play  to 
him.  Before  six  weeks  had  passed  by,  he 
could  read  and  write,  and  was  well  up  in  the 
first  elements  of  arithmetic.  He  was  the  pride 
of  his  teachers  and  the  delight  of  his  com- 
panions. 

One  day  he  asked  his  mother  to  have  his 
photograph  taken.  "  You  will  see,  mamma," 
he  said,  "  how  pleased  you  will  be  to  have 
my  picture."  His  request  was  granted. 

Three  days  afterwards  found  him  confined 
to  his  bed  of  sickness,  suffering  from  the 
croup.  The  malady  was  serious,  and  the  poor 
mother  was  in  great  distress.  She  begged  of 
the  good  Brother  to  call  and  see  him.  When 
the  religious  entered  the  sick-room,  the  child 
was  overjoyed  to  see  him,  and,  raising  himself 
on  his  little  bed,  stretched  out  his  hands  tow- 
ards him. 

"Alas ! "  said  the  poor  mother,  "  this  even- 
ing, at  seven  o'clock,  two  doctors  are  coming 
to  perform  a  very  painful  operation." 

"  No,"  cried  the  child,  "  I  don't  want  them 
to  cut  my  throat ! " 

The  Brother  said,  quietly :  "  Whatever  they 
do,  my  child,  will  be  for  your  good.  They 
will  try  to  cure  you." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Charley;  "they 
may  do  whatever  mamma  wishes." 

The  doctors  came  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  declared  that  an  operation  was  absolutely 
necessary.  They  wished  to  put  the  child 
asleep  with  chloroform,  but  he  quickly  cried 
out:  "No,  no!  I  can  bear  the  pain."  And, 
with  that  feeling  which  is  innate  in  every 
Christian  heart,  that  the  sight  of  Jesus  upon 
the  Cross  is  a  soothing  balm  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  sufferings,  Charley  pointed  to  the 
crucifix,  and  said  to  his  mother:  "Mamma, 
give  me  my  crucifix.  It  will  strengthen  me." 
The  doctors  insisted  upon  administering  the 
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sleeping  potion  :  they  could  not  believe  that 
a  child  so  young  would  be  able  to  undergo 
so  painful  an  operation,  at  least  with  that  quiet 
necessary  to  insure  its  success.  But  Charley 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  yield.  And,  to  their  great  astonishment, 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation  the 
child  remained  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  image  of  his  suffering  Jesus,  and  uttered 
neither  cry  nor  moan. 

After  this,  Charley  was  unable  to  speak, 
and  was  obliged  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
writing.  His  friend  the  good  Brother  con- 
tinued to  visit  him,  and  one  day  brought  him 
a  little  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding 
the  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms.  At  the  foot  of 
the  statue  was  this  simple  inscription,  "  He 
who  loves  me  follows  me."  Charley  wrote : 
"Mamma,  the  one  who  loves  the  Blessed 
Virgin  follows  her.  I  love  her  very  much. 
I  have  been  praying  to  her  every  morning 
and  evening.  Now  I  am  going  to  follow  her." 
Then,  seeing  his  mother  weeping,  he  wrote, 
further:  "But  do  not  cry,  mamma.  I  will 
pray  to  God  for  you  and  papa.  And  on  St. 
Charles's  Day,  my  feast-day,  you  will  place 
on  my  grave  the  finest  bouquet  you  can  find. 
I  am  going  with  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Do  not 
cry,  mamma.  Kiss  me.  .  .  ." 

After  he  had  written  the  last  word,  he 
embraced  his  mother,  cast  a  look  of  great 
affection  upon  his  crucifix,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  became  motionless.  His  pure  soul 
had  winged  its  flight  to  the  presence  of  his 
Mother  in  heaven. 


The  Galley-Slave. 

CHAPTER  IV.— " AVE  MARIA." 
Ten  years  had  passed  away.  Louis  XIII 
sat  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  that  fair 
kingdom  was  torn  by  religious  and  political 
dissensions.  Before  the  statue  of  the  Mother 
of  God  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
in  Paris,  a  priest  was  kneeling  absorbed  in 
prayer.  "  Hail  Mary,"  he  unconsciously  mur- 
mured aloud  in  the  fervor  of  his  devotion. 
"Ave  Maria!  Refuge  of  Sinners,  Queen 
of  Mercy!  oh!  that  thou  wouldst  show  me 


the  way  to  find  lost  souls,  and  bring  them 
back  to  their  true  Pastor !  Ave  Maria ! " 

"Amen ! "  came  the  unlocked  for  response 
from  a  female  voice,  and  the  startled  priest 
found  that  he  was  no  longer  alone.  A  tall, 
pale,  dignified  lady  stood  beside  him  in  the 
dusky  twilight  which  filled  the  aisles  of  the 
old  Gothic  church.  Her  white  silk  robe  em- 
broidered with  gold,  her  necklace  of  large 
pearls,  and  the  diamond  tiara  which  confined 
her  luxuriant  tresses,  showed  her  to  be  a 
person  of  rank. 

"  Pardon  me,  Father,"  she  said  in  French, 
with,  however,  a  perceptible  foreign  accent, 
"for  disturbing  your  devotions;  but  your 
fervor  was  contagious,  and  involuntarily  I 
answered  'Amen '  to  your  prayer." 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  priest,  simply,  "this 
statue  makes  me  a  child  again;  for  it  strongly 
resembles  one  venerated  in  my  native  village, 
to  which  my  mother  often  brought  me,  and 
which  she  aided  me  to  crown  with  flowers." 

"  How  sweet  is  the  memory  of  childhood's 
days ! "  said  the  lady,  sympathetically.  "  Man's 
life  leads  o'er  so  rugged  a  path  to  the  haven 
of  eternity  that  we  can  scarcely  stay  to  pluck 
the  roses  which  now  and  then  bloom  by  the 
way." 

"  Whoever  muses  sadly  over  life,"  replied 
the  priest,  "wastes  tl)<»  present,  and  then 
grows  terrified  looking  back  on  the  lost  past. 
The  cradle  and  the  tomb  are  alike  mysteries; 
the  key  to  both  lies  in  the  Cross,  which 
Heaven  extends  towards  us  to  solve  all  mys- 
teries; and  the  eye  of  faith  looks  confidently 
to  the  wonders  of  Divine  promise." 

"  Man  of  God ! "  exclaimed  the  strange  lady, 
"your  words  are  echoed  by  my  own  heart. 
I  see  by  them  you  are  a  man  of  action — not 
one  who  contents  himself  with  idle  theories, 
but  a  practical  worker  for  the  salvation  of 
souls." 

"Ah!"  said  the  priest,  as  if  in  self-com- 
munion and  forgetful  of  his  hearer,  "the 
command  of  the  Lord,  the  will  of  my  Eternal 
Love  calls  to  me  and  pursues  me.  'Wander 
amid  thy  fellowmen,'  it  whispers;  'feel  for 
their  sorrows,  rejoice  in  their  happiness ;  dry 
the  tears  of  those  who  weep,  press  them  to 
thy  heart  overflowing  with  love,  and  shed  the 
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rich  treasures  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity  on 
the  bleeding  wounds  of  suffering  humanity.' 
And  this,  O  Lord!  I  will  do,"  he  added,  with 
increasing  energy, "  fortified  and  strengthened 
by  Thy  almighty  Hand." 

The  lady  had  listened  to  his  words  with 
ever- increasing  interest.  "You  must  have 
seen  much  sorrow,  Reverend  Father,"  she 
remarked;  "only  one  who  knows  by  experi- 
ence the  miseries  of  mankind  can  sympathize 
with  them  so  warmly." 

*'Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "I  have  seen  and 
experienced  much  misery,  both  on  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Africa,  where  I  groaned  long 
years  in  slavery,  and  in  my  own  country, 
where  prejudices  and  self  interest  have  the 
upperhand.  But,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
many  joys  great  and  wonderful  have  also  re- 
freshed me  in  the  course  of  my  ministry." 

Tears  stood  in  the  lady's  eyes.  "  Father," 
she  exclaimed,  "be  my  guide  in  the  wonder- 
ful ways  you  have  trod !  Teach  me  the  way 
of  the  Lord!" 

"Madam,"  replied  the  priest,  mildly,  "our 
paths  are  different ;  where  I  now  go  you  can 
not  follow." 

"Where  are  you  going,  then?" 

"To  the  Bagno — among  the  galley-slaves." 

"What!"  and  the  beautiful  but  imperious 
lady  drew  back  in  terror  at  the  very  name. 
"What  have  you  to  do  there  amid  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  the  scum  of  the  earth?" 

"  I  have  to  preach  charity  and  do  works  of 
mercy.  In  the  dark  cells  of  the  refuse  of 
mankind,  on  the  wooden  bench  of  the  galley- 
slave  chained  to  his  oar,  on  the  straw  pallet 
of  the  criminal,  despair  rides  rampant;  for 
no  word  of  consolation  can  penetrate  those 
homes  of  the  outcast.  Remorse  gnaws  at 
the  hearts  of  those  wretched  creatures,  and 
there  is  no  messenger  of  love  to  remind  them 
of  Him  who  died  for  sinners,  of  the  penitent 
thief,  of  the  forgiven  Magdalen  ;  no  minister 
of  God  to  whisper  words  of  pardon  and  abso- 
lution, to  pour  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus 
over  their  guilty  but  beloved  souls.  This  is 
my  mission,  Lady,  in  the  Bagno  of  Marseilles, 
to  which  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  will  be  my 
companions." 

His  hearer  looked  at  him  with  visible  rev- 


erence as  he  rose  to  leave  the  church,  and 
humbly  asked  his  name  and  address. 

"Madam,"  he  answered,  courteously,  "my 
name  is  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  I  am  staying 
in  the  house  of  Philip  Emmanuel  de  Gondi, 
Count  of  Joigni  and  Governor  of  the  Royal 
Galleys.  He  and  his  pious  spouse  Francesca 
Margareta  de  Silli  are  my  kind  protectors 
and  helpers  in  every  good  work.  May  God 
bless  and  reward  them  ! " 

The  lady  knelt  before  him,  and,  laying  his 
hands  in  blessing  on  her  head,  the  priest,  with 
a  murmured  "Ave  Maria','  as  if  in  farewell, 
left  the  sacred  building.  He  knew  not  on 
what  fertile  soil  his  words  had  fallen,  nor 
what  noble  works  of  mercy  should  one  day 
spring  from  that  chance  meeting,  if  indeed 
there  were  aught  of  chance  in  so  providential 
an  encounter. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


Kissing  the  Pope's  Foot. 


In  his  collection  of  "  Essays,"  Monsignor 
Seton  says:  "The  custom  of  kissing  the 
Pope's  foot  is  so  ancient  that  no  certain  date 
can  be  assigned  for  its  introduction.  It  very 
probably  began  in  the  time  of  St.  Peter  him- 
self, to  whom  the  faithful  gave  this  mark  of 
profound  reverence,  which  they  have  contin- 
ued toward  all  his  successors, — always,  how- 
ever, having  been  instructed  to  do  so  with  an 
eye  to  God,  of  whom  the  Pope  is  vicar.  In 
which  connection  most  beautiful  was  the  an- 
swer of  Leo  X  to  Francis  I,  of  France,  who, 
as  Rinaldi  relates  (Annal  Eccles.,  an.  1478, 
num.  30).  having  gone  to  Bologna,  humbly 
knelt  before  him  and  kissed  his  foot,  saying 
that  he  was  'very  happy  to  see  face  to  face 
the  Pontiff  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.'  '  Thanks/ 
said  Leo;  'but  refer  all  this  to  God  Himself/ 
To  make  this  relative  worship  more  apparent, 
a  cross  has  always  been  embroidered  on  the 
shoes  since  the  pontificate  of  that  most  hum- 
ble Pope,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  year 
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From  My  Window. 


BY    ELIZA    ALLEN    STARR. 


ACROSS  the  waste  of  drifting,  blinding  snow, 
Where  howling  tempests  shroud  the  accus- 
tomed way, 

I  watch  a  spark,  a  seraph-tinted  ray ! 
From  yonder  fane  that  steadfast  spark  doth  show 
With  all  the  Sanctuary's  bliss  aglow, 

As  if  the  Lord  unto  His  own  would  say: 
"Am  I  not  with  you,  always  and  alway, 
As  I  made  promise  age  on  age  ago?" 
On  bended  knees  that  gracious  flame  I  hail: 
Oh,  Living  Presence,  to  my  home  so  near ! 
What  hour  is  desolate,  what  pathway  drear? 
How  can  my  heart  despond,  my  cheek  turn  pale? 
Before  what  tempest  can  I  ever  quail, 

Abiding  close  to  Thee,  O  Friend  most  dear ! 


Holy    Saturday   and    Easter    Sunday    in 
Rome. 


JO  the  loving  Catholic  the  vigils  of  all 
great  feasts  are  days  of  rejoicing;  for 
he  enjoys,  by  anticipation,  the  feasts 
themselves.  But  if  the  vigil  be  the  closing 
day  of  preceding  weeks  of  unusual  penance 
and  mortification;  if  that  vigil  be  a  day  on 
which,  with  the  Church,  we  dry  our  tears  af- 
ter having  sorrowed  with  her  for  the  Passion 
and  Death  of  her  Spouse,  for  that  He  has 
triumphed  over  death  physical  and  spiritual 
— to  wit,  the  death  of  sin — ah!  then  are  we 
glad  to  ecstasy.  Such  is  our  gladness  on 
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Holy  Saturday.  Then,  think  of  the  imposing 
ceremonies  with  which  the  Church  on  this 
day  gives  a  beseeming  close  to  the  Lenten 
austerities !  That  we  may  be  able  to  say  why 
we  are  glad,  and  to  declare,  for  the  instruction 
and  edification  of  those  who  are  not  of  us,  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  on  this  day  and  on  its 
morrow,  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

I  have  elsewhere  explained  what  the  Sta- 
tions of  Rome  are,  what  their  origin.  The 
Station  on  Holy  Saturday  is  at  the  Basilica 
of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  first  beautiful  cer- 
emony of  the  morning, — a  ceremony  per- 
formed in  every  cathedral  of  Christendom, — 
is  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal  font  It  is 
performed  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Rome,  in  the  baptistery  adjoining  the  Basilica, 
called  the  Baptistery  of  Constantine ;  for  it 
is  held  that  the  first  Christian  Emperor  was 
immersed  in  that  font.  In  olden  times,  the 
Pope  used  to  baptize  in  this  font  either  three 
children  or  three  adults.  It  was  and  is  the 
custom  still,  before  the  ordinations  take  place 
in  the  neighboring  Basilica,  to  baptize  Jews, 
Turks,  and  infidels.  Being  baptized,  they  are 
habited  in  tunics  of  white  damask,  significant 
of  their  innocence,  and  conducted  procession- 
ally  into  the  church.  There,  to  the  singirg 
by  a  deacon  of  Augustine's — some  say  St. 
Ambrose  wrote  it — paean  Exultet,  the  great 
Paschal  candle  is  blessed.  Before  this  candle 
is  lighted  it  signifies  the  cloudy,  and  being 
lit  the  fiery,  column  which  went  before  the 
Jews  in  the  desert  when  they  went  out  of 
Egypt  towards  the  Land  of  Promise.  So  now 
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does  it  stand  before  the  catechumens,  passing 
from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  sin  into 
the  land  of  faith  and  sinlessness.  Hence  the 
candle  was  formerly  made  in  the  form  of  a 
column.  In  many  churches  of  Rome  to  day, 
the  support  of  this  candle  is  a  lofty  column — 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Its  base  bears  this  legend  in  verse: 

Arbor  poma  gerit,  arbor  ego  libamina  gesto. 
Porto  libamina ;  nuntio  gaudia :  sed  in  die  festo 
Surrexit  Christus;  nam  talia  lumina  praesto. — 

"  The  tree  bears  apples :  I,  a  tree,  offerings ; 
I  carry  offerings ;  I  announce  joy:  but  on  the 
feast-day  Christ  hath  arisen,  and  to  that  effect 
do  I  give  light."  The  lighted  candle  also 
signifies  Christ  resuscitated  with  the  Five 
Wounds,  symbolical  of  which  are  the  five 
grains  of  holy  incense  which  are  placed  in  the 
candle. 

The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  Paschal 
candle  was  instituted  by  Pope  St.  Zosimus 
(417-418).  It  was  at  first  confined  to  the 
Major  Basilicas,  but  it  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  parochial  churches  by  Pope 
Theodore  I  (642-649).  The  lighting  by  the 
deacon  of  the  candle  with  a  small  candle  car- 
ried in  the  inverted  triangle — symbol  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity — denotes  that  the  Three 
Divine  Persons  took  part  in  the  Resurrection, 
especially  the  Eternal  Word,  which  reunited 
the  Soul  with  the  Body.  In  ancient  days  the 
light  was  taken  from  another  kept  burning 
since  Holy  Thursday.  Now,  it  is  taken  from 
a  fire  lighted  with  a  flint  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  then  blest.  The  flint- stone  is 
significant  of  Christ,  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Church,  from  which  we  receive  the  light 
of  Eternal  Truth,  according  to  Prudentius : 

Incussu  silicis  lumina  nos  tamen 
Monstras  saxigeno  semine  quaerere. 

Away  back  in  the  dim  old,  when  Mother 
Church  was  free  of  schism,  a  stupendous  mir- 
acle was  witnessed  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  As  the  priests  were 
about  to  strike  the  fire  from  which  to  light 
the  Paschal  candle,  a  light  descended  from 
heaven.  When  the  Greek  schismatics  obtained 
possession  of  the  church,  the  miracle  ceased; 
but  they  ingeniously  introduced  a  black 


priest  into  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  fire  con- 
cealed on  his  person.  When  the  light  was 
required  he  emerged,  to  the  amazement  of  all 
save  the  Catholics,  and  lighted  the  candle. 
This  fraud  is  still  perpetrated.  (See  Eothen, 
"  Traces  of  Travel." )  In  some  churches 
it  was  the  custom  to  append  to  the  Paschal 
candle  a  tablet  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
year  since  the  creation  of  the  world  and  that 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word.  The  Ven- 
erable Bede  speaks  of  this  usage  in  Rome  in 
his  treatise  "De  Temp.  Ratione,"  cap.  45 
The  inscription  on  the  tablets  in  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  read :  A  Passione 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  anni  sunt,  etc., — 
"From  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  years  are,"  etc.  According  to  another 
ancient  custom,  two  smaller  candles,  lighted 
from  the  Paschal,  were  also  carried  in  pro- 
cession, denoting  the  Apostles,  who  had  re- 
ceived their  light  from  Christ — the  light  of 
the  Gospel;  at  the  recitation  of  which,  by  the 
way,  the  candles  are  not  used,  thus  symboliz- 
ing the  yet  semi- obscure  faith  of  the  cate- 
chumens. The  benediction  of  the  candle,  or 
exultet,  also  called  prceconium,  is  sung  by  a 
deacon  in  the  presence  of  the  priest;  because 
it  belongs  to  an  inferior  to  announce  the  Res- 
urrection. Was  not  the  Resurrection  first 
proclaimed  by  women  ?  What  a  glorious  con- 
sistency in  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church ! 
Baptism  literally  means  washing,  or  im- 
mersion. Anciently  the  child  was  immersed 
three  times  in  the  water,  in  remembrance  of 
Christ  remaining  in  the  tomb  three  days. 
Baptism  was  only  administered  at  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  excepting  in  periculo  mortis.  This 
usage  of  baptizing  on  Holy  Saturday  was  ap- 
proved by  many  miracles.  The  most  stupen- 
dous of  these  was  the  miraculous  filling  with 
water  of  the  fonts,  and  its  equally  miraculous 
disappearance  after  the  catechumens  had  been 
baptized.  Baronius  relates  that  in  the  year 
41 8  Easter  was,  by  mistake,  celebrated  on  the 
25th  of  March.  The  mistake  was  noticed  in 
the  church  of  Lophibia,  of  which  Pascasius 
was  bishop,  and  who  afterwards  wrote  to 
Pope  St.  Leo  I.  In  that  church  the  baptismal 
font  was  also  found  to  be  filled  with  water  on 
Holy  Saturday,  though  it  was  not  connected 
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with  any  canal,  nor  exposed  to  the  rains,  nor 
accessible  to  any  one.  On  the  day  of  the 
year  mentioned  the  water  did  not  appear;  but 
on  the  22d  of  the  following  month  the  vase 
was  filled,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made.  A  similar  miracle,  on 
the  same  occasion,  is  narrated  by  Cassiodorus 
as  having  been  observed  in  the  Basilicata,  in 
Southern  Italy. 

On  Holy  Saturday  public  sinners  became 
reconciled  with  God  and  with  the  Church. 
St.  Jerome  gives  us  a  beautiful  description  of 
how  Fabiola  the  Elder — evidently  not  Car- 
dinal Wiseman's  heroine — who,  having  been 
divorced  from  her  first  husband,  married  a 
second  time,  to  the  scandal  of  all  Rome.  When 
this  husband  died,  instead  of  persevering  in  her 
wickedness,  she  did  public  penance  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  before  the  church  door.  Later 
she  became  the  foundress  of  the  first  asylum 
for  the  sick  and  needy  established  in  Rome. 

No  Mass  was  celebrated  on  Holy  Saturday 
in  the  early  days,  for  the  Church  still  -sor- 
rowed. The  Mass  was  celebrated  on  Satur- 
day night;  but  as  it  opened  the  door  to  abuses 
it  was  abolished,  and  the  Mass  is  now  offered 
up  in  the  morning.  And  how  the  welkin 
above  Rome  throbs  with  delight  when  St. 
John's  great  bell  peals  forth  the  brazen  echo 
of  the  Gloria,  just  intoned  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  in  the  church  below !  And  this 
peal  is  taken  up  by  the  hundreds  of  bells  in 
Rome;  and  when  the  air  is  thus  broken,  and 
sways  with  tremendous  harmony  over  the 
Seven  Hills,  the  joyful  sound  can  be  heard 
away  down  at  Ostia. 

When  the  subdeacon  has  sung  the  Epistle 
of  the  day — I  speak  of  Pontifical  Mass — 
before  kissing  the  hand  of  the  Bishop,  he 
says :  Reverendissime  Pater,  annuncio  vobis 
gaudium  magnum,  quod  est  Alleluja, — "  Most 
Reverend  Father,  I  announce  to  you  a  great 
joy,  and  it  is  Alleluja";  and  when  he  kisses 
the  hand,  the  Bishop  sings  three  times,  "Alle- 
luja." This  word  is  composed  of  two  Hebrew 
words — Allelu,  meaning  praise  ye,  lift  up  your 
voice  gladly;  and  Jah,  which  is  one  of  the 
names  of  God.  About  this  word  St.  Augus- 
tine wrote :  Ergo,fratres,  non  tantumadsonum 
attendite  cum  laudatis  Dominum :  toti  laudate, 


cantet  vox,  cantet  vita,  cantent  facia, — "  There- 
fore, brethren,  do  not  attend  so  much  to  the 
sound  when  ye  praise  the  Lord:  let  your 
entire  selves  praise — let  your  voice  sing,  let 
your  life  sing,  let  your  deeds  sing." 

The  Station  on  Easter  Sunday  is  at  St. 
Mary  Major's,  and  with  felicitous  consistency. 
Who  suffered  most  when  He  suffered  ?    His 
Mother.     Who  was  gladdest  of  all  when  He 
arose?  His  Mother.  Hence  sings  the  Church 
on  this  day,  Regina  Coeli,  latare,  etc.  Another 
reason  why  St.  Mary  Major's  is  honored  on 
Easter  is  that  while  Pope  St.  Gregory  was 
celebrating  Mass  there  one  Easter,  and  had 
said  the  words,  Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobis- 
cum,  an  angel  replied,  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.    To 
this    day,  when   the    Pope  pronounces   the 
above  words  at  the  Easter  Mass,  there  is  no 
response — save  in  heaven.    The  Great  Papal 
procession,  which   used  to  move  from   the 
Apostolic  Palace  in  Rome  to  St.  Mary  Major's, 
is  founded  on  the  Gospel,  in  which  the  angels 
said  to  the  women,  "  Go  and  tell  the  disciples 
that  He  will  go  before  them  into  Galilee." 
Christ  said  the  same  words  to  them.    There- 
fore, this  procession  means  the  journey  of  the 
Apostles  to  Galilee.    It  signifies  the  transmi- 
gration from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles — with 
us,  transmigration  from  sin  to  grace.     This 
procession  is  the  origin  of  all  other  proces- 
sions in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.    The  Pope 
arose  early  in  the  Quirinal  Palace  (now  oc- 
cupied by  the  King  of  Italy),  and  repaired  to 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Laurence,  where  he  robed  as 
far  as  the  dalmatic.  The  image  of  the  Saviour 
was  then  disclosed,  and  the  attendants,  kissing 
the  feet  thereof,  sang  three  times,  Surrexit 
Dominus  de  sepulchre,  Alleluja!     Others  an- 
swered, Qui  pro  nobis  pependit  in  ligno,  Al- 
leluja!   When  this  was  done,  he  returned  to 
the  throne,  whence  he  gave  the  pax  to  the 
archdeacon  and  second  deacon,  saying,  Sur- 
rexit Dominus  vere ;  and  they  answered,  Et 
apparuit  Simoni, — "And  appeared  to  Simon." 
When  all  received  the  pax  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, the  Pope  put  on  a  white  cope,  the 
pallium,  and  the  mitre,  and  then  proceeded 
on  a  white  mule  to  St.  Mary's,  where  he  sang 
Mass.     This    usage  has  been    discontinued 
since  the  Pope  went  to  reside  in  the  Vatican. 
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Until  recently,  the  Papal  Mass  was  celebrated 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  after  the  Mass  the  Papal 
Benediction  was  given  to  the  multitude  from 
the  Loggia  over  the  middle  entrance.  It  will 
soon  be  an  archaism. 

Easter  is  celebrated  by  Apostolic  tradition 
on  Sunday,  on  which  day  the  Lord  conquered 
death ;  and  this  Sunday  must  be  the  first  after 
the  1 4th  day  of  the  first  moon — the  March 
moon. 

St.  Gregory,  in  his  dialogues,  says  that  no 
food  should  be  taken  on  Easter  Sunday  which 
has  not  been  previously  blessed  by  the  priest. 
Hence  the  beautiful  custom  in  Italy  and  in  all 
Catholic  countries  of  having  the  priest  bless 
not  only  the  eggs,  the  bread,  the  lamb,  the 
fruit  and  the  vegetables  to  be  consumed  on 
Easter  Sunday,  but  also  the  houses,  and  every 
room  therein.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  in  Rome 
on  Holy  Saturday,  that  of  a  priest  in  cassock 
and  surplice  moving  from  one  house  to  an- 
other, attended  by  a  pair  of  diminutive  altar 
boys,  also  in  cassock  and  surplice, — the  one 
carrying  the  holy-water  vase,  the  other  a 
basket  in  which  the  willing  offerings  of  the 
faithful  are  contained. 

In  the  Roman  Church  there  is  no  hymn — 
properly  called — sung  on  Easter ;  only  the 
Alleluja,  which  is  intoned  three  times.  Only 
three  psalms  are  recited,  to  show  that  through 
the  Blessed  Trinity — all-perfect — the  Resur- 
rection has  been  accomplished.  In  some  of 
the  Eastern  churches,  and  in  the  Ambrosian 
at  Milan,  the  hymn  is  sung.  The  first  hymn 
ever  composed  was  by  Moses  on  coming  out 
of  Egypt.  The  word  itself  means  praise.  The 
Church  followed  his  example,  and  introduced 
hymns  into  her  services.  Paul  of  Samosata, 
patriarch,  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Antioch  because  he  excluded  hymns.  St. 
Ephraim  the  Syrian  refuted  the  heretic  Ar- 
monius  with  his  hymns.  He  was  the  first  to 
write  hymns  in  honor  of  Our  Lady.  Many 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  were  beautiful  hym- 
nographers.  Baronius  narrates  that  in  the 
ancient  rituals  of  the  Jews,  prayers  were  sung 
after  the  solemn  suppers ;  and  after  the  supper 
of  the  Paschal  lamb  they  sang  the  psalm  In 
exitu,  then  followed  six  other  psalms,  each 
beginning  with  the  Alleluja.  The  first  was 


Laudate  pueri  Dominum.  This  and  the  five 
following  were  called  the  Great  Alleluja.  St. 
Ambrose,  imitated  by  St.  Augustine,  is  the 
great  hymnist  of  the  Western  Church. 

Another  beautiful  custom  of  the  olden  time 
was  the  liberation  at  Easter  of  all  prisoners 
who  were  not  guilty  of  enormous  crimes. 
The  custom  was  first  introduced  by  Valen- 
tinian  the  Younger.  Of  this  law  St.  Ambrose 
availed  himself  in  objurgating  the  young 
Emperor,  because,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mother  Justina,  he  imprisoned  not  a  few  on  a 
particular  Easter  Sunday.  The  Emperors  of 
the  East  observed  the  same  pious  custom. 
St.  John  Chrysostom  cites  the  beautiful  words 
with  which  Theodosius  the  Great  proclaimed 
this  law:  "Would  that  I  could  recall  and 
resuscitate  the  dead  [on  this  day],  and  give 
them  back  to  life  ! " 

Did  I  say  that  St.  Peter's  used  to  be  doubly 
illuminated — first  in  gold,  then  in  silver — on 
Easter  Sunday  evening?  No?  Well,  that  is 
an  archaism,  too— eleven  years  old. 

As  I  mentioned  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
which  the  Station  is  held  on  this  happiest  day 
in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  cycle,  I  might  as 
well  mention  the  good  work  set  down  in  the 
old  Roman  books  for  us  to  do  to-day.  It  is 
alms,  of  which  St.  Leo  the  Great  writes :  "  We 
not  only  receive  from  God  spiritual  riches  and 
celestial  gifts,  but  the  faculties  of  this  world 
also  come  from  His  same  generous  hand;  and 
hence  He  gives  to  thee  that  thou  mayest  have, 
and  it  is  His  will  that  thou  give  to  others." 

ARTHUR. 


The  Chapel  of  the  Palms. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


O HADES  of  the  past,  let  me  conjure  you 
O  once  more !  Come  from  your  pastoral 
seclusion  over  and  beyond  the  dim  sea,  fish- 
ers of  men !  Smile  yet  again  upon  me  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  it  shall  awaken 
summer  in  my  heart,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Oh,  the  long-suffering  of  him  who  threads 
a  narrow  trail  over  the  brown  crust  of  a  hill, 
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where  the  short  grass  lies  flat  in  tropical  sun- 
shine! On  one  side  sleeps  the  blue,  monoto- 
nous sea;  on  the  other,  crags  clothe  themselves 
in  cool  mist  and  look  dreamy  and  solemn. 

The  boy  Kahele,  who  has  no  ambition  be- 
yond the  bit  of  his  footsore  mustang,  lags 
behind,  taking  all  the  dust  with  commendable 
resignation. 

As  for  me,  I  am  wet  through  with  the  last 
shower ;  I  steam  in  the  fierce  noonday  heat. 
I  spur  Hoke  the  mule  into  the  shadow  of  a 
great  cloud  that  drifts  lazily  overhead,  and  am 
grateful  for  this  unsatisfying  shade  as  long  as 
it  lasts.  I  watch  the  sea,  swinging  my  whip 
by  its  threadbare  lash  like  a  pendulum, — the 
sea,  where  a  very  black  rock  is  being  drowned 
over  and  over  by  the  tremendous  swell  that 
covers  it  for  a  moment ;  but,  somehow,  the 
rock  comes  to  the  surface  again,  and  seems  to 
gasp  horribly  in  a  deluge  of  breakers.  That 
rock  has  been  drowning  for  centuries,  yet  its 
struggle  for  life  is  as  real  as  ever. 

I  watch  the  mountains,  cleft  with  green 
fern-cushioned  chasms,  where  an  occasional 
stream  silently  distils.  Far  up  on  a  sun- 
swept  ledge  a  white,  scattering  drift,  looking 
like  a  rose-garden  after  a  high  wind,  I  know 
to  be  a  flock  of  goats  feeding.  But  the  wind- 
dried  and  sunburnt  grass  under  foot,  the  in- 
tangible dust  that  pervades  the  air,  the  rain- 
cloud  in  the  distance,  trailing  its  banners  of 
crape  in  the  sea  as  it  bears  down  upon  us, — 
these  are  what  fret  me  a  little,  and  make  life 
a  burden  for  the  time  being ;  so  I  spur  my 
faithless  Hoke  up  a  new  ascent  as  forbidding 
as  any  that  we  have  yet  come  upon,  and  slowly 
and  with  many  pauses  creep  to  the  summit. 

Kahele,  "the  goer,"  belies  his  name,  for  he 
loiters  everywhere  and  always;  yet  I  am  not 
sorry.  I  have  the  first  glimpse  of  Wailua  all 
to  myself.  I  am  not  obliged  to  betray  my 
emotion,  which  is  a  bore  of  the  worst  sort. 

Wailua  lies  at  my  feet — a  valley  full  of 
bees,  butterflies,  and  blossoms;  the  sea  fawn- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  it,  the  clouds  melting 
over  it ;  waterfalls  gushing  from  numerous 
green  corners ;  silver-white  phaetons  floating 
in  mid-air,  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  earth 
and  heaven,  though  evidently  a  little  inclined 
earthward ;  for  they  no  sooner  drift  out  of 


the  bewildering  bowers  of  Wailua  than  they 
return  again  with  noticeable  haste. 

Down  I  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  val- 
ley, with  the  first  drops  of  a  heavy  shower 
pelting  me  in  the  back ;  and  under  a  great 
tree,  that  seems  yearning  to  shelter  some' 
body,  I  pause  till  the  rain  is  over. 

Anon  the  slow- footed  Kahele  arrives,  leak> 
ing  all  over,  and  bringing  a  peace-offering  of 
ohias — the  native  apple,  as  juicy  and  sweet  as 
the  forbidden  fruits  of  Paradise.  As  for  these 
apples,  they  have  a  solitary  seed  like  a  nut- 
meg, a  pulp  as  white  as  wax,  a  juice  flavored 
with  roses  ;  their  skin  is  as  red  as  a  peony  and 
as  glossy  as  varnish.  These  we  munch  and 
munch,  while  the  forest  reels  under  the  im- 
petuous avalanches  of  big  raindrops,  and  our 
animals  tear  great  tufts  of  sweet  grass  from 
the  upper  roadside. 

Is  it  far  to  the  chapel,  I  wonder?  Kahele 
thinks  not, — perhaps  a  pari  or  two  distant. 
But  a  pari,  a  cliff,  has  many  antecedents,  and 
I  feel  that  some  dozen  or  so  of  climbs,  each 
more  or  less  fatiguing,  still  separate  me  from 
the  rest  I  am  seeking,  and  hope  not  to  find 
until  I  reach  the  abode  of  Pere  Fidelis,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  as  one  might  say. 

The  rain  ceases.  Hoke  once  more  nerves 
himself  for  fresh  assaults  upon  the  everlasting 
hills.  Kahele  drops  behind,  as  usual,  and  the 
afternoon  wanes. 

How  fresh  seems  the  memory  of  this  jour- 
ney! yet  its  place  is  with  the  archives  of 
the  past.  I  seem  to  breathe  the  incense  of 
orange- flowers  and  to  hear  the  whisper  of 
distant  waterfalls  as  I  write. 

It  must  have  been  toward  sunset — we  were 
threading  the  eastern  coast,  and  a  great  moun- 
tain filled  the  west — but  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
hour  when  day  ends  and  night  begins.  The 
heavy  clouds  looked  as  though  they  were 
still  brimful  of  sunlight,  yet  no  ray  escaped 
to  gladden  our  side  of  the- world. 

Finally,  on  the  brow  of  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  hill  in  this  life  I  saw  a  cross, — a  cross 
among  the  palms.  Hoke  saw  it,  and  quick- 
ened his  pace :  he  was  not  so  great  an  ass 
but  he  knew  that  there  was  provender  in  the 
green  pastures  of  Pere  Fidelis,  and  his  heart 
freshened  within  him. 
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A  few  paces  from  the  grove  of  palms  I 
heard  a  bell  swing  jubilantly.  Out  over  the 
solemn  sea,  up  and  down  that  foam-crested 
shore,  rang  the  sweet  Angelus.  One  may  pray 
with  some  fervor  when  one's  journey  is  at  an 
end.  When  the  prayer  was  over  I  walked  to 
the  gate  of  the  chapel-yard,  leading  the  will- 
ing Hoke ;  and  at  that  moment  a  slender  fig- 
ure clad  all  in  black,  his  long  robes  flowing 
gracefully  about  him,  his  boyish  face  height- 
ening the  effect  of  his  grave  and  serene  de- 
meanor ;  his  thin,  sensitive  hands  held  forth 
in  hearty  welcome, — a  welcome  that  was  al- 
most like  a  benediction,  so  spiritual  was  the 
love  which  it  expressed, — came  out,  and  I 
found  myself  in  the  arms  of  Pere  Fidelis,  feel- 
ing like  one  who  has  at  least  been  permitted 
to  kneel  upon  the  threshold  of  his  Mecca. 

Why  do  our  hearts  sing  jubilate  when  we 
meet  a  friend  for  the  first  time  ?  What  is  it 
within  us  that  with  its  life-long  yearning 
comes  suddenly  upon  the  all-sufficient  one, 
and  in  a  moment  is  crowned  and  satisfied?  I 
could  not  tell  whether  I  was  at  last  waking 
from  a  sleep  or  just  sinking  into  a  dream.  I 
could  have  sat  there  at  his  feet  contented ;  I 
could  have  put  off  my  worldly  cares,  re- 
signed ambition,  forgotten  the  past,  and,  in 
the  blessed  tranquillity  of  that  hour,  have 
dwelt  joyfully  under  the  palms  with  him,  seek- 
ing only  to  follow  in  his  patient  footsteps 
until  the  end  should  come. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
that  plunged  me  into  a  luxurious  revery,  out 
of  which  I  was  summoned  by  mon  pere,  who 
hinted  that  I  must  be  hungry.  Prophetic 
Father!  hungry  I  was  indeed. 

Mon  pere  led  me  to  his  little  house  with 
three  rooms,  and  installed  me  host,  himself 
being  my  ever- watchful  attendant.  Then  he 
spoke  :  "The  lads  are  at  the  sea,  fishing:  will 
you  excuse  me  for  a  moment  ?  " 

Alone  in  the  little  house,  with  a  glass  of 
claret  and  a  hard  biscuit  for  refreshment,  I 
looked  about  me.  The  central  room,  in  which 
I  sat,  was  bare  to  nakedness :  a  few  devotional 
books,  a  small  clock  high  up  on  the  wall,  with 
a  short,  wagging  pendulum ;  two  or  three 
paintings,  betraying  more  sentiment  than 
merit;  a  table,  a  wooden  form  against  the 


window,  and  a  crucifix,  complete  its  inventory. 
A  high  window  was  at  my  back ;  a  door  in 
front  opening  upon  a  veranda  shaded  with  a 
passion-vine ;  beyond  it  a  green  undulating 
country  running  down  into  the  sea;  on  either 
hand  a  little  cell  containing  nothing  but  a 
narrow  bed,  a  saint's  picture,  and  a  rosary.  Ka- 
hele,  having  distributed  the  animals  in  good 
pasturage,  lay  on  the  veranda  at  full  length, 
supremely  happy  as  he  jingled  his  spurs 
over  the  edge  of  the  steps,  and  hummed  a  na- 
tive air  in  subdued  falsetto,  like  a  mosquito. 

Again  I  sank  into  a  revery.  Enter  mon  pere 
with  apologies,  and  a  plate  of  smoking  cakes 
made  of  eggs  and  batter,  his  own  handiwork ; 
enter  the  lads  from  the  sea  with  excellent  fish, 
knotted  in  long  wisps  of  grass ;  enter  Kahele, 
lazily  sniffing  the  savory  odors  of  our  repast 
with  evident  relish;  and  then  supper  in  good 
earnest. 

How  happy  we  were,  having  such  talks  in 
several  sorts  of  tongues,  such  polyglot  efforts 
toward  sociability — French,  English,  and 
native  in  equal  parts,  but  each  broken  and 
spliced  to  suit  our  dire  necessity  !  The  can- 
dle flamed  and  flickered  in  the  land-breeze 
that  swept  through  the  house, — unctuous 
waxen  stalactites  decorated  it  almost  past 
recognition ;  the  crickets  sang  lustily  at  the 
doorway;  the  little  natives  grew  sleepy  and 
curled  up  on  their  mats  in  the  corner ;  Ka- 
hele slept  in  his  spurs,  like  a  born  muleteer. 
And  now  a  sudden  conviction  seized  us  that 
it  was  bedtime  in  very  truth ;  so  men  pere  led 
me  to  one  of  the  cells,  saying,  "Will  you 
sleep  in  the  room  of  Pere  Amabilis  ?  "  Yea, 
verily,  with  all  humility;  and  there  I  slept 
after  the  Benediction,  during  which  the  young 
priest's  face  looked  almost  like  an  angel's  in 
its  youthful  holiness ;  and  I  was  afraid  I  might 
wake  in  the  morning  and  find  him  gone,  trans- 
ported to  some  other  and  more  lovely  world. 

But  I  didn't.  Pere  Fidelis  was  up  before  day- 
break. It  was  his  strong  arm,  clashing  the 
joyful  Angelus  at  sunrise,  that  woke  me  from 
my  happy  dream ;  it  was  his  hand  that  pre- 
pared the  frugal  but  appetizing  meal;  he  made 
the  coffee — such  rich,  black,  aromatic  coffee 
as  Frenchmen  alone  have  the  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing. He  had  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of  the 
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animals  also,  and  seemed  to  be  commander- 
in  chief  of  affairs  secular  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical ;  yet  he  was  so  young ! 

There  was  a  day  of  brief  incursions  moun- 
tainward,  with  the  happiest  results.  There 
were  welcomes  showered  upon  me  for  his 
sake  ;  he  was  ever  ministering  to  my  temporal 
wants,  and  puzzling  me  with  dissertations  in 
assorted  languages. 

By  happy  fortune,  a  Sunday  followed,  when 
the  Chapel  of  the  Palms  was  thronged  with 
dusky  worshippers ;  not  a  white  face  present 
but  the  father's  and  mine  own,  yet  a  common 
trust  in  the  blessedness  of  the  life  to  come 
struck  the  key-note  of  universal  harmony, 
and  we  sang  the  Magnificat  with  one  voice. 
There  was  something  that  fretted  me  in  all 
this  admirable  experience :  Pere  Fidelis  could 
touch  neither  bread  nor  water  until  after  the 
last  Mass.  Hour  by  hour  he  grew  paler  and 
fainter,  spite  of  the  heroic  fortitude  that  sus- 
tained his  famishing  body. 

"Man  pere"  said  I,  "you  must  eat  or  go  to 
heaven  betimes."  He  would  not.  "  You  must 
end  with  an  earlier  Mass,"  I  persisted.  It  was 
impossible :  many  parishioners  came  from 
miles  away;  some  of  these  started  at  day- 
break, as  it  was,  and  they  would  be  unable 
to  arrive  in  season  for  an  earlier  Mass.  Ex- 
cellent martyr,  thought  I,  to  offer  thy  body 
a  living  sacrifice  for  the  edification  of  these 
savage  Christians !  At  last  he  ate,  but  not 
until  appetite  itself  had  perished.  Then  troops 
of  children  gathered  about  him,  clamoring  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  priestly  youth  ;  old  men 
and  women  passed  him  with  heads  uncovered, 
amazed  at  the  devotion  of  one  they  could  not 
hope  to  emulate. 

Whenever  I  referred  to  his  life  he  at  once 
led  me  to  admire  his  fellow  apostle,  who  was 
continually  in  his  thoughts.  Pere  Amabilis 
was  miles  away,  repairing  a  chapel  that  had 
suffered  somewhat  in  a  late  gale.  Pere  Ama- 
bilis would  be  so  glad  to  see  me  ;  I  must  not 
fail  to  visit  him  ;  and,  for  fear  of  some  mis- 
chance, Pere  Fidelis  would  himself  conduct 
me  to  him. 

The  way  was  hard, — deep  chasms  to  pen- 
etrate, swift  streams  to  be  forded,  narrow  and 
slippery  trails  to  be  threaded  through  forest, 


swamp,  and  wilderness.  These  obstacles  sep- 
arated the  devoted  friends,  but  not  for  long 
seasons.  Pere  Fidelis  would  go  to  him  whom 
he  had  not  laid  eyes  on  for  a  fortnight  at  least. 

The  boy  Kahele  was  glad  of  companion- 
ship ;  one  of  the  small  fishers,  an  acolyte  of 
the  chapel,  would  accompany  us ;  and  to- 
gether they  would  lag  behind,  eating  ohias 
and  dabbling  in  every  stream. 

A  long  day's  journey  followed.  We  wended 
our  way  through  jungles  of  /« «/z#/tf ,  with  their 
slim  roots  in  the  air  and  their  long  branches 
trailing  about  them  vine-fashion;  they  were 
like  great  cages  woven  of  roots  and  branches 
in  a  snarl.  We  saw  a  rocky  point  j  utting  far  into 
the  sea.  "  Pere  Amabilis  dwells  just  beyond 
that  cape,"  said  my  companion,  fondly;  and 
it  seemed  not  very  far  distant ;  but  our  pace 
was  slow  and  wearisome,  and  the  hours  were 
sure  to  distance  us.  We  fathomed  dark  ra- 
vines, whose  farther  walls  were  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  us,  but  in  whose  profound  depths 
a  swift  torrent  rushed  madly  to  the  sea, 
threatening  to  carry  us  to  our  destruction, — 
green  precipitous  troughs,  where  the  tide  of 
mountain- rain  was  lashed  into  fury,  and  with 
its  death  song  drowned  our  voices  and  filled 
our  animals  with  terror. 

Now  and  then  we  paused  to  breathe,  man 
and  beast  panting  with  fatigue;  sometimes 
the  rain  drove  us  into  the  thick  wood  for 
shelter;  sometimes  a  brief  deluge,  the  off- 
spring of  a  rent  cloud  at  the  head  of  the  ra- 
vine, stayed  our  progress  for  half  an  hour, 
until  its  volume  was  somewhat  spent,  and  the 
stream  was  again  fordable.  Here  we  talked 
of  the  daily  miracles  in  nature.  Again  and 
again  the  young  Fathers  are  called  forth  into 
the  wilderness  to  attend  on  the  sick  and 
dying.  Little  chapels  are  hidden  away  among 
the  mountains  and  through  the  valleys ;  all 
these  must  be  visited  in  turn.  Their  life  is  an 
actual  pilgrimage  from  chapel  to  chapel, which 
nothing  but  physical  inability  may  interrupt. 

At  one  spot  I  saw  a  tree  under  which  Pere 
Fidelis  once  passed  a  tempestuous  night  On 
either  side  yawned  a  ravine  swept  by  an  im- 
passable flood.  There  were  no  houses  within 
reach.  On  the  soaked  earth,  with  a  pitiless 
gale  sweeping  over  the  land,  from  sunset  to 
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sunrise  he  lay  without  the  consolation  of  one 
companion.  Food  was  frequently  scarce  :  a 
few  limpets,  about  as  palatable  as  parboiled 
shoe-leather,  a  paste  of  roast  yams  and  water, 
a  lime  perhaps,  and  nothing  besides  but 
lumpy  salt  from  the  sea  shore. 

While  we  were  riding,  a  herald  met  us 
bearing  a  letter  for  mon  pere.  It  was  a  greet- 
ing from  Pere  Amabilis,  who  announced  the 
chapel  as  rapidly  nearing  its  complete  resto- 
ration. Pere  Fidelis  fairly  wept  for  joy  at  this 
intelligence,  and  burst  into  a  panegyric  upon 
the  unrivalled  ingenuity  of  his  spiritual  asso- 
ciate. We  were  sure  to  surprise  him  at  work, 
and  this  trifling  episode  seemed  to  be  an  event 
of  some  importance  in  the  isolated  life  they  led. 

At  sunset  we  passed  into  the  open  vale  of 
Wailuanui,  and  saw  the  chapel  looking  fresh 
and  tidy  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  toward  the 
sea.  Two  waterfalls  that  fell  against  the  sun- 
set flashed  like  falling  flame,  and  a  soft  haze 
tinged  the  slumberous  solitudes  of  wood  and 
pasture  with  the  dream-like  loveliness  of  a 
picture.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  sound 
audible — the  quick,  sharp  blows  of  a  hammer. 
Pere  Fidelis  listened  with  eyes  sparkling,  and 
then  rode  rapidly  onward. 

Behold !  from  the  chapel  wall,  high  up  on 
a  scaffolding  of  boughs,  his  robes  gathered 
about  him,  his  head  uncovered,  and  hammer 
in  hand,  Pere  Amabilis  leaned  forth  to  wel- 
come us  The  hammer  fell  to  the  earth.  Pere 
Amabilis  loosened  his  skirts,  and  clasped  his 
hands  in  unaffected  rapture.  We  were  three 
satisfied  souls,  asking  for  nothing  beyond  the 
hem  of  that  lonely  valley  in  the  Pacific. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


On  a  Picture  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 


BY    MARGARET    E.   JORDAN. 


T\  YOUTHFUL  face,  surpassing  pure  and  sweet, 
•£*•  Tenderly  bending  o'er  two  wounded  Feet; 
Lips  pressed  in  bleeding  wounds  wide  gaping  there; 
Red  blood-drops  gleam,  each  one  a  precious  gem. 
Cased  in  rare  setting — a  bright  diadem 
Of  glinting,  glistening  golden  hair:  — 
Portrayed,  dear  Saint,  I  see  thee  when 
Thou  wast  where  I  would  fain  have  been, 
O  Magdalen !  sweet  Magdalen ! 


Oh !  to  caress  with  quivering  lips  of  mine 
Those  blessed  wounds  in  tortured  Feet  divine ! 
And  oh !  to  feel  the  blood-drops  trickling  down 
From  thorn  crowned  Head,  nail-pierced  Hands, 

and  Heart 

Rent  by  the  cruel  spear-thrust  wide  apart ! 
Ah  me '   to  wear  thy  precious,  priceless  crown ! — 
Vain  wish !   for  how  or  where  or  when 
Can  I  e'er  be  where  thou  wast  then, 
Sweet  Magdalen !  Saint  Magdalen  ! 

O  soul  of  mine !  this  wish  why  breathest  thou  ? 
In  Love's  tribunal  humbly  contrite  bow: 
Tell  thy  transgressions,  many  tho'  they  be; 
And  the  red  drops  again  will  trickle  down, 
'Til  Mary  Magdalen's  rare  jewelled  crown 
Of  precious  Lifeblood  gently  circles  thee. 

Ah !  thou  canst  softly  whisper  then : 
"Behold  am  I  where  thou  hast  been, 

Sweet  Magdalen  !  Saint  Magdalen  ! ' ' 

O  lips  of  mine !  the  holiest  caress 
On  Feet  divine,  nail- wounded,  ye  may  press 
Whene'er  a  pure  white  Host  to  me  doth  come: 
For  He  who  bled  and  died  on  Calvary's  Tree 
Still  bleeds  and  lives  ! — O  tender  mystery 
Of  life  divine  in  Love's  Ciborium ! 

0  joy  transcending  earth's  joy,  when 

1  kneel  entranced  where  thou  hast  been, 

Sweet  Magdalen  !  Saint  Magdalen ! 


A  Child  of  Mary- 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  spring 
twilight  seemed  holding  the  earth  under 
a  spell  of  enchantment  with  its  soft  fragrance, 
when  Renee  and  Stanmore  entered  the  gate 
at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Leigh's  lawn.  Their  ap- 
proaching figures  were  soon  perceived  by  the 
group  gathered  as  usual  on  the  piazza,  and 
the  sight  caused  a  slight,  perceptible  flutter 
of  interest.  Once  such  a  conjunction  might 
mean  nothing,  but  twice — every  one  felt  that 
it  must  mean  something.  The  group  con- 
sisted of  Margaret  and  Mr.  Craven,  Helen, 
Ferris,  and  Bertie ;  and  there  was  a  quick 
exchange  of  glances  as  the  two  figures  came 
into  sight.  Nor  was  the  idea  which  occurred 
to  every  one  at  the  same  instant  communi- 
cated by  glances  alone. 
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"  I  do  not  like  this  association,"  said  Mr. 
Craven  to  Margaret,  in  the  lowest  tone  of  his 
deep  bass  voice.  "  Your  cousin  is  the  most 
hopeless  specimen  of  a  mind  bound  in  the 
slavery  of  Rome  that  I  have  ever  encountered, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  see  Adrian  Stanmore  seek- 
ing her  society." 

"  If  I  had  to  select  the  person  in  Clarendon, 
after  yourself,  whom  she  would  have  no  power 
to  mislead,  it  would  be  Adrian  Stanmore," 
said  Margaret,  confidently.  "  I  have  no  fear 
for  him  whatever;  but  it  is  strange  that  he 
should  find  any  pleasure  in  her  society.  She 
is  to  me  wholly  uninteresting." 

Mr.  Craven  restrained  a  smile.  "  One 
woman  is  seldom  able  to  judge  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  another  woman,"  he  said.  "To  most 
men  your  cousin  would  prove  very  attractive; 
but  I  confess  that  I,  too,  am  surprised  that 
she  should  please  Adrian.  I  should  have 
thought  that  her  religion  would  be  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  any  sympathy  between  them." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Ferris  was  saying  to  Helen : 
"  That  is  something  very  uncommon — to  see 
Stanmore  in  attendance  on  a  lady.  Has 
even  he  succumbed  to  the  fascinations  of 
your  charming  cousin?" 

Helen's  face  changed  a  little.  The  speak- 
er's tone  expressed  more  than  he  intended, 
and  startled  her  with  a  sudden  thrill  of — 
jealousy, was  it?  She  glanced  at  him  quickly; 
but  he  was  watching  the  approaching  figures, 
and  did  not  observe  the  glance. 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  she  said,  with  a  slight, 
unconscious  coldness  in  her  voice,  "  that 
Renee  has  proved  irresistible  to  any  one; 
certainly  not,  I  am  sure,  to  Adrian  Stanmore. 
He  came  home  with  her  last  Sunday  after- 
noon because  she  had  lost  her  way,  and  this 
afternoon  probably — '' 

"  He  has  lost  his ! "  said  Ferris,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Nothing  more  probable.  But  what  has  taken 
Miss  Leigh  out  to-day?  There  are  no  ser- 
vices of  her  church  again,  are  there?" 

"She  has  some  sort  of  a  Sunday-school 
down  in  the  lower  town,"  said  Helen,  still 
coldly.  "We  all  think  it  most  ill-judged; 
but  she  seems  to  be  a  perfect  religious  fanatic. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  she  is  going  to  build 
a  Roman  Catholic  church?" 


"  I  have  heard  something  of  it,"  said  Ferris, 
with  quick  interest,  "but  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  Why,  she  is  a  minor,  is  she  not? 
Does  your  father  permit  her  to  throw  away — 
that  is,  to  spend  money  in  such  a  manner?" 

"  She  has  control  of  her  income,  and  she 
takes  the  money  from  that,"  said  Helen.  "  He 
has  no  power  to  prevent  it." 

"From  her  income^  indeed!"  said  Ferris. 
He  made  no  further  remark,  for  Renee  and 
Stanmore  were  near  at  hand ;  but  several 
thoughts  came  into  his  mind.  The  first  was 
that  if  Renee  could  take  out  of  her  income 
the  sum  necessary  for  building  a  church,  this 
income  must  be  larger  than  any  one  had  im- 
agined ;  for  the  idea  that  she  would  volun- 
tarily cramp  herself  did  not  for  a  moment 
occur  to  him.  The  second  was  that,  after  all, 
it  might  be  possible  to  effect  a  compromise 
which  he  had  believed  impossible,  and  serve 
both  God  and  mammon ;  while  the  third  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  form  of  a  definite  resolve. 

The  only  person  who  had  made  no  com- 
ment on  the  newcomers  was  the  first  to  ad- 
dress them  as  they  reached  the  piazza  steps, 
on  which  he  was  seated. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  two  have 
been  about?"  said  Bertie.  "You  can't  have 
been  teaching  your  respective  classes  all  this 
time ! " 

"  No,"  said  Stanmore.  "After  Miss  Leigh 
finished  with  her  class,  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  her,  and  tempt  her  to  a  short  walk." 

"Why  did  you  go  off  alone?"  said  Bertie, 
addressing  Renee  reproachfully.  "  Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  I  would  always  accompany  you 
when  your  religious  duties  called  you  into 
the  lower  town?" 

"But  surely  you  must  understand  that  I 
can  not  trouble  you  whenever  I  wish  to  go 
there,"  she  replied.  "I  know  the  way  now: 
there  is  no  need." 

"  It  does  not  occur  to  you  that  I  might  like 
to  go?"  he  said,  preserving  an  injured  tone, 
and  rising  to  accompany  her  into  the  house, 
while  Stanmore  dropped  to  a  seat  on  the 
steps. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  then  laughed. 
"  That  is  a  good  jest,"  she  said.  "  No,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  occur  to  me  that  you  might 
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like  to  go ;  though  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
offer  to  do  so,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  very 
much  obliged." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  said,  almost  roughly, 
"  you  are  not  obliged  at  all ;  for  I  tell  you  I 
mean  what  I  say.  I  should  like  to  go.  Why 
do  you  doubt  it?  Do  you  suppose  Stanmore 
is  the  only  person  who  enjoys  your  society?" 

They  were  in  the  hall  by  this  time,  and, 
pausing  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  she  turned 
and  looked  at  him  again,  with  greater  sur- 
prise now  in  her  large  dark  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Stanmore  en- 
joys my  society  in  any  special  degree,"  she 
said.  "  Last  Sunday  he  was  kind  enough  to 
show  me  my  way,  and  this  afternoon  he  asked 
me  to  take  a  walk  in  some  woods  behind  Mr. 
Corrigan's  house.  Was  there  any  harm  in 
going?" 

"  Not  the  least,"  responded  Bertie.  "  What 
harm  could  there  be  ?  But  a  man  does  not  go 
out  of  his  way  to  ask  a  young  lady  to  take  a 
walk  unless  he  enjoys  her  society —  Don't 
look  so  startled!  There  is  no  harm  in  that. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  simply  that  he 
is  not  alone  in  such  appreciation." 

"  Well,"  said  Renee,  "  if  you  wish  to  enjoy 
my  society,  I  shall  be  happy  to  go  to  walk 
with  you  whenever  you  like, — though  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  see  enough  of  each  other  here 
at  home.  But  I  can  not  possibly  consent  to 
drag  you  with  me  when  I  go  to  teach  my 
Catechism  class.  That  would  be  very  uncom- 
fortable both  for  you  and  for  me." 

With  this  she  went  away  up- stairs,  while 
the  young  man  stood  still,  looking  after  her. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  she  would  not  refuse 
so  positively  to  allow  his  attendance  unless 
she  wished  to  be  at  liberty  to  meet  Stanmore ; 
and,  since  such  meetings  were  altogether 
harmless,  and  very  natural  in  two  people 
whom  the  same  work  carried  at  the  same 
time  to  the  same  neighborhood,  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  for  the  cloud  that  came  over 
Bertie's  face.  He  could  not  have  explained 
this  cloud  himself.  He  only  knew  that  he 
felt  vaguely  injured  in  his  proprietary  rights. 
Renee  was  his  cousin.  What  right  had  Stan- 
more  to  interfere  with  her,  to  please  her  (for 
who  could  fail  to  be  pleased  by  his  culture, 


his  grace,  his  charming  sweetness  of  nature?), 
and  to  appeal  to  her  sympathy  by  a  religious 
sentiment  which  Bertie,  with  the  lights  of 
the  new  generation,  began  to  despise?  The 
young  man  suddenly  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed.  "  It  will  be  a  good  joke  if  she 
converts  him!"  he  said  to  himself.  But  he 
had  not  the  faintest  serious  thought  of  such 
a  possibility. 

It  seemed  to  Renee  as  if  certain  subtle 
changes  which  she  presently  perceived  in 
those  about  her  dated  from  this  evening. 
The  one  which  struck  her  first  and  most  was 
in  Helen — a  coldness,  restraint,  avoidance, 
hardly  to  be  defined,  yet  very  perceptible  to 
be  felt.  Such  a  manner  in  Margaret  would 
not  have  surprised  her ;  but  in  Helen — who 
had  from  the  first  been  so  kind,  frank,  and 
affectionate — it  perplexed  and  wounded  her 
deeply.  She  asked  herself  in  vain  what  the 
cause  could  be,  and  her  wistful  eyes  repeated 
the  question  whenever  they  rested  on  Helen. 
But  that  young  lady  hardened  her  heart 
against  these  glances. 

"  I  have  lost  all  confidence  in  her,"  she  said, 
in  hasty  anger,  to  Margaret.  "  For  all  her 
saintly  airs,  she  is  just  as  intent  on  men  and 
their  admiration  as  any  girl  that  calls  herself 
openly  a  flirt.  But  I've  more  respect  for  the 
girl  who  flirts  openly.  One  knows  how  to 
guard  oneself  against  her" 

Margaret  looked  at  the  speaker  with  the 
air  of  one  who  stands  on  a  height  of  superior 
wisdom. 

"I  thought  how  your  fancy  for  Renee 
would  end ! "  she  said,  calmly.  "  You  went 
off  into  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  over  her  at  first, 
and  now  you  are  inclined  to  do  her  injustice. 
She  is  not,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  loftily,  "a  per- 
son whom  I  like  or  admire,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  signs  of  flirting  in  her." 

"Signs?  Oh  no!"  said  Helen,  with  scorn- 
ful lips.  "  She  does  it  in  an  underhand  fashion. 
She  looks  like  a  descended  angel,  and  she 
makes  every  man  believe  that  she  is  one. 
What  she  says  or  does  when  they  are  alone 
with  her  I  don't  know;  but  you  can  see  for 
yourself  that  they  are  all  infatuated  with  her." 

"  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  anything  of 
the  kind,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  with  dignity, 
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thinking  of  her  own  clerical  adorer.  "  I  have 
observed  of  late  that  Mr.  Ferris  pays  her  a 
great  deal  of  attention;  but  Mr.  Ferris,  my 
dear  Helen,  is  not  everybody." 

"Have  I  mentioned  Mr.  Ferns?"  cried 
Helen,  with  angrily-shining  eyes.  "  Do  you 
suppose  that  it  matters  to  me  what  he  does? 
But  it  is  not  only  Mr.  Ferris  who  seems  to 
find  such  an  extraordinary  fascination  in  her. 
Look  at  Adrian  Stanmore, — has  any  body 
ever  seen  him  so  interested  before  ?  And  is 
Bertie  any  better?" 

"  I  hope  Bertie  will  not  take  it  into  his  head 
to  want  to  marry  her,"  said  Margaret.  "  Papa 
would  not  approve  of  that,  I  am  sure." 

"7  am  not  sure,"  said  Helen.  "  Papa  must  be 
infatuated  with  her  also.  Do  you  know  that  he 
has  given  a  lot  for  her  church  to  be  built  on  ?  " 

"  Helen  ! — impossible ! " 

"  It  must  be  so.  She  told  Mr.  Ferris,  who 
asked  her  where  she  meant  to  build  the 
church,  and  he  mentioned  it  to  me.  So,  you 
see,  papa  is  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them  ! " 

"I  would  not  have  believed  it!"  said  Miss 
Leigh,  with  indignation.  "  Not  only  to  allow 
her  to  do  such  a  thing — when  he  certainly 
could  prevent  it,  so  long  as  she  is  his  ward 
— but  to  aid  and  abet  by  absolutely  giving 
land  for  the  purpose !  And  no  doubt  it  is  land 
in  this  part  of  the  town,  when,  of  course,  if  the 
thing  is  to  be  built  at  all,  it  should  be  built 
down  among  the  factories,  where  its  congre- 
gation live.  What  could  papa  have  been 
thinking  of,  and  what  will  Mr.  Craven  say!" 

"The  whole  thing  is  disgusting,"  said 
Helen;  "and  I  wish  that  she  had  never  come 
here ! " 

"Ah!"  said  Margaret,  in  the  tone  of  one 
whose  wisdom  is  at  length  justified,  "I  have 
been  wishing  that  for  a  long  time ! " 

Poor  Renee,  unconscious  of  the  dark  crimes 
laid  to  her  account,  meanwhile  went  on  her 
way,  ignorant  how  she  had  given  offence,  but 
feeling  keenly  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere 
around  her.  It  was  such  an  atmosphere  as 
women  can  easily  create  without  a  single 
overt- act  of  incivility.  Both  Margaret  and 
Helen  were  scrupulously  courteous — indeed 
to  a  guest  in  the  position  of  Renee  it  would, 
according  to  their  traditions,  have  been  im- 


possible for  them  to  be  otherwise — but  cour- 
tesy is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  cordiality  that 
comes  from  the  heart ;  and  Renee,  who  had 
never  before  known  what  it  was  to  live  with- 
out affection,  felt  like  one  from  whom  all 
sunshine  has  been  withdrawn.  So  chilling 
were  the  words  and  looks  and  tones  addressed 
to  her  by  her  two  cousins,  that  under  their 
influence  she  drew  into  herself  like  a  sensitive 
plant,  only  questioning  more  and  more  what 
she  had  done  to  offend  them. 

It  was  accident  which  revealed  to  her  at 
last  the  cause  of  the  change  in  Helen,  and 
opened  her  eyes  to  a  devotion  which  Mr. 
Ferris  began  to  display  toward  herself.  It 
could  not  be  said  of  this  gentleman  that  he 
made  any  abrupt  or  marked  change  of  alle- 
giance, but  there  were  certain  significant  signs 
which  had  not  escaped  Helen's,  though  they 
had  escaped  Renee's  notice  altogether.  Up 
to  this  time,  her  life  had  been  the  life  of  a 
French  girl,  which  means  that  she  had  no 
experience  whatever  in  matters  that  are  famil- 
iar to  an  American  girl  from  her  babyhood. 
Nothing  was  less  in  her  mind  than  thoughts 
of  "attentions,"  of  admirers,  of  love  affairs 
possible  or  probable.  Kindness  of  men  as 
well  as  women  she  received  simply  as  kind- 
ness, thinking  too  little  of  herself  to  imagine 
a  homage  under  every  civility,  and  too  inex- 
perienced to  detect  the  meaning  that  certain 
tones  and  glances  convey  to  girls  brought 
up  in  a  different  school.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
her  face  wore  the  expression  of  childlike  in- 
nocence, which  had  so  surprised  and  charmed 
those  around  her.  This  expression  was  merely 
the  reflection  of  her  soul,  and  it  made  the 
name  which  she  liked  so  well  to  apply  to 
herself,  "a  Child  of  Mary,"  seem  peculiarly 
fitting  to  her.  Alas  for  a  society  where  wom- 
anhood has  lost  this  gracious  model  and 
perfect  example, — where  Mary's  name  is  prac- 
tically, and  her  virtues  absolutely,  unknown; 
and  where  the  purity  of  girlhood  is  no  longer 
guarded  by  her  powerful  aid !  It  is  not  strange 
that  in  such  a  society  children  have  ceased 
to  be  childlike,  and  that  the  frankest  world- 
hness  reigns  even  where  morals  are  still  pre- 
served by  a  traditional  faith  and  a  sense  of 
personal  honor. 
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Her  inexperience  in  such  matters  must, 
therefore,  explain  Renee's  unconsciousness 
that  Ferris  was  transferring  his  devotion  from 
her  cousin  to  herself.  He  had  always  been 
pleasant  to  her,  and  sympathetic  with  her : 
she  only  observed  that  he  seemed  to  grow 
more  pleasant  and  more  sympathetic;  while 
he  also  took  great  interest  in  the  church 
(which  at  this  time  absorbed  the  greater  part 
of  her  thoughts),  and  offered  many  valuable 
and  practical  suggestions  when  her  corre- 
spondence with  the  architect  began. 

"Why,  you  seem  to  know  everything  that 
a  Catholic  church  should  have!"  she  said 
once,  with  some  surprise,  when  he  was  enu- 
merating many  things  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  sanctuary  and  sacristy. 

He  colored  quickly.  "Oh,  I  am  very  ob- 
servant!" he  said,  with  a  slight  laugh.  "I 
have  been  in  Catholic  churches  often,  and  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  observe  everything  closely; 
for  I  have  often  found  that  all  information  is 
valuable  at  some  time.  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  possess  any  which  is  of  use  to  you  now." 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  use,"  said  Renee, 
gratefully. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


Spanish  Symbolism. 


Translated  for  The  "Ave  Maria"  from  Fernan  Ca- 
ballera. 

IT  has  long  been  our  ambition,  and  we  have 
made  it  our  special  study,  to  investigate 
the  origins  and  causes  of  things,  develop 
their  consequences,  and  form  such  hypotheses 
as  our  researches  would  justify.  But  in  the 
present  instance  we  do  not  enter  upon  such 
serious  matters,  nor  plunge  into  such  depths ; 
and  in  following  this  system  we  only  treat 
of  matters  that  are  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
academy,  drawing  our  information  from  pop- 
ular traditions,  romances,  sayings,  and  beliefs. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  know  that  we  have 
explored  with  profit  these  rich  mines. 

The  beautiful  traditions  of  our  people  tell 
us  many  an  instructive  story.  We  are  in- 
formed that  those  trees  which  remain  green 
all  the  year  round  are  thus  endowed  with 
life  and  beauty  because  it  was  in  their  shade 


that  the  Blessed  Virgin  rested  with  her  divine 
Son  in  their  flight  into  Egypt.  We  are  told 
that  the  rosemary  has  its  perfume  and  that  it 
flowers  every  Friday  because  on  its  branches 
Mary  spread  the  garments  of  the  Infant;  for 
which  reason  it  enjoys  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing peace  and  happiness  into  those  houses 
that  are  perfumed  with  it  on  Christmas  night. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  world  has  a  tender  re- 
gard for  the  swallows,  because  those  com- 
passionate and  charitable  birds  pulled  out  the 
thorns  that  pierced  the  brow  of  the  divine 
Martyr.  Again,  it  is  thought  that  the  owl, 
which  foresaw  the  cruel  Crucifixion  of  the 
God  Man,  has  ever  since  been  sad,  and  does 
nothing  but  repeat,  in  a  mournful  voice,  the 
word,  "  Cross !  Cross ! " — that  the  rose  of  Jeri- 
cho, which  was  white,  owes  its  purple  hue  to 
a  drop  of  Blood  that  fell  from  the  wounded 
Saviour  into  its  calyx ;  that  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary and  the  Via  Dolorosa  the  sweet  plants 
and  fresh  herbs  withered  and  died  after  Our 
Lord  had  passed  by  with  His  Cross,  and 
that  thistles  grew  in  their  stead  So,  too,  our 
people  believe  that  the  thunderbolt  loses  its 
force  ail  around  the  spot  where  the  voice  of 
prayer  is  heard ;  that  on  Ascension  Day,  at 
the  moment  of  the  Elevation  in  High  Mass, 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  incline  to  one  another 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  crosses,  out  of 
devotion  and  reverence. 

We  learn  from  these  popular  beliefs  that 
while  children  are  still  very  young,  and  con- 
sequently pure  and  innocent,  when  they  smile 
either  sleeping  or  waking,  it  is  at  angels 
visible  to  them  ;  that  when  our  ears  buzz,  the 
noise  is  made  by  the  falling  of  a  leaf  of  the 
tree  of  life ;  that  when  a  number  of  persons 
gathered  together  are  silent,  it  is  because  an 
angel  has  passed  over  them,  the  motion  of 
his  wings  having  stirred  the  surrounding  air 
and  impressed  them  with  respect,  even  though 
they  are  unconscious  of  the  cause. 

But  amongst  these  things  there  is  one 
which  we  must  consign  to  paper  at  once,  for 
fear  death  should  overtake  us,  and  it  might  go 
down  to  the  grave  with  us  and  be  forgotten. 
When  faith  filled  all  hearts  to  overflowing, 
offerings  and  ex-votos  were  brought  to  the 
temples  of  the  Lord  by  the  thousands ;  but 
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nowadays  we  have  become  so  enlightened 
that  our  gold,  our  precious  objects,  the  prod- 
ucts of  art  and  science,  must  needs  be  em- 
ployed in  other  ways ;  for,  as  the  poet  says  : 

In  this  age  of  wondrous  light 
Faith  is  forced  to  hide  from  sight, 
And  miracles  dare  not  appear. 

Well !  Here  is  a  thought.  The  first  ostrich 
eggs  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  explo- 
rations through  Africa  were  deposited  as 
wonders  in  the  churches,  either  as  ex-votos 
or  as  offerings ;  and  there  they  were  sus- 
pended before  the  altars  by  pretty  ribbons  as 
ornaments  of  great  value.  Even  at  the  present 
day  some  are  to  be  seen  in  obscure  villages 
before  a  modest  altar,  where  they  look  like 
porcelain  melons,  with  their  faded  adorn- 
ments. Who  brought  them  ?  where  were  they 
found?  who  suspended  them  there?  On  see- 
ing them  such  questions  arise  in  the  mind, 
causing  the  imagination  to  Wander  through 
the  boundless  space  of  vain  conjecture ;  but 
such  conjecture  is  sweet,  romantic,  and — may 
we  add? — holy.  The  Spanish  people,  who 
possess  a  vivid  imagination,  could  not  look 
upon  the  material  object  without  attaching 
to  it  an  idea,  and  they  made  of  it  a  symbol 
suggested  by  their  own  fervent  heart.  The 
idea  attached  to  the  ostrich  eggs  suspended 
before  the  altars  is  as  follows: 

The  bird  that  lays  those  eggs  can  not  hatch 
them,  because  they  are  too  large  for  her  to 
cover ;  and  even  if  she  should  sit  on  them,  her 
warmth  would  not  penetrate  the  hard  shell ; 
but  she  has  such  fire  in  her  eyes,  enkindled 
by  the  desire  of  seeing  her  young,  that,  fixing 
her  look  upon  the  eggs,  and  watching  them 
continually  without  letting  her  eyes  wander, 
her  anxiety,  her  love,  her  devotedness  pene- 
trate that  hard  shell  and  bring  forth  her  little 
ones.  So  these  eggs  hang  before  the  altars 
where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  cele- 
brated ;  and  they  teach  us  to  look  to  the  altar 
with  the  same  love,  with  the  same  rapt  at- 
tention, allowing  nothing  to  distract  us 

Oh  poets !  if  you  wish  to  move  the  heart, 
as  it  is  your  mission  to  do,  learn  a  little  less 
in  the  halls  of  education,  and  a  little  more 
from  the  people,  whose  thoughts,  words  and 
acts  are  inspired  and  animated  by  that  child- 


like, simple  and  confiding  faith,  which,  illumi- 
nating the  mind  with  light  supernal,  causes  it 
to  see  God  everywhere  in  His  creation,  and 
draws  the  affections  of  the  soul  with  increased 
force  and  intensity  towards  the  Giver  of  all 

good  gifts. 

- — »  »  • — 

Impressions  of  Ireland. 


LETTER    OF   AN   AMERICAN   WOMAN. 


DUBLIN,  Feb.  25,  1885. 

REV.  DEAR  FATHER: — At  an  advanced  period 
of  my  life  I  am  visiting  the  native  land  of 
many  of  your  readers,  and  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
your  "AvE  MARIA"  is  a  favorite  weekly  visitor  in 
families  here,  and  also  in  convents.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  cordial  welcome  in  Ireland  that  is 
characteristic  of  this  great-souled  people.  The 
country  has  so  charmed  me  that  I  have  wondered 
how  any  one  born  here  and  not  obliged  to  emi- 
grate could  leave  its  evergreen  hills,  its  lovely 
lakes  and  rivers,  its  glorious  shrines  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  its  soil  everywhere  hallowed  by  the 
blood  of  thousands  who  fought  and  bled  and  died 
for  the  love  of  God  and  the  faith  given  to  them 
by  St.  Patrick. 

I  am  an  American.  My  ancestors  were  among 
the  English  colonists,  who  would  not  bear  the 
British  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  fought  for  their  in- 
dependence. So  I  can  understand  and  admire 
the  lawful  effort  of  the  Irish  people  to  demand 
justice  from  England.  Poor  Ireland  has  been 
wronged  for  centuries,  and  mostly  because  she 
would  continue  to  be  Catholic;  money  and  lands 
and  favors  were  offered  her  again  and  again  if  she 
would  become  Protestant.  It  is  her  glory  that  she 
would  not. 

The  first  impression  of  Ireland  was  made  on 
my  young  mind  a  long  time  ago.  In  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  Rivers, 
where  I  was  born,  no  Catholic  avowing  his  faith 
was  known  in  my  native  village  (now  a  city). 
The  school  geography  then  universally  used  was 
one  for  children,  and  illustrated.  I  remember  well 
the  sympathetic  tears  that  then  flowed  from  my 
eyes  when  I  studied  my  lesson  on  "Ireland."  At 
the  head  of  the  lesson  was  this  picture :  A  barren, 
dreary-looking  landscape,  with  a  dark  sky.  On  a 
lonely  roadside  a  woman,  bent  with  age  and  in- 
firmities, was  gathering  sticks,  accompanied  by 
a  small,  half-starved  dog.  The  only  dwelling  in 
sight  was  a  thatched  hovel,  from  which  a  young 
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girl  had  just  started  on  an  errand  of  need.  It  was 
winter;  she  was  barefooted,  her  head  uncovered. 
She  was  walking  against  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
which  was  beating  back  the  few  rags  of  clothing 
that  only  half  hid  her  slight  form.  Despair  and 
hunger  were  depicted  in  her  young  face.  Under 
this  illustration  was  printed,  "The  people  of  Ire- 
land are  ignorant,  idle,  and  poor."  Childlike,  I 
accepted  this  as  a  truth,  and  I  pitied  any  one  who 
was  born  in  Ireland. 

We  who  have  lived  more  than  half  a  century 
since  that  lesson  was  learned — and  the  same  was 
taught  to  thousands  in  America  -  know  now  how 
wicked  and  how  unjust  at  that  time  was  this  infa- 
mous slander.  And  we  know  that  it  was  one  of 
many  means  used  to  degrade  and  to  annihilate 
the  Irish  nation.  What  made  them,  at  that  time 
especially,  "ignorant"  and  "  poor"  ?  England's 
penal  laws.  What  made  them  starved  and  idle? 
England's  stepmother  cruelty.  These  are  recorded 
facts  in  history,  and  will  endure  till  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  Would  to  God  that  the  sins  against 
this  people  might  be  atoned  for  before  that  time ! 

My  next  impression  of  Ireland  was  made  a  few 
years  after  the  former  one.  My  revered  father 
was  State  Senator  of  New  York,  and  took  me  to 
Albany  with  him  to  place  me  in  the  best  school 
there  at  the  time.  I  was  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
To  my  great  surprise  I  found  myself  in  a  family  of 
poor  Irish  ladies  (sisters),  who  had  been  reduced 
in  circumstances  in  Ireland,  and  had  come  to  Al- 
bany and  opened  a  select  academy.  The  children 
of  the  families  of  Judge  Spencer,  Judges  Duer 
and  Walworth,  Chief  Justice  Jones,  Judge  Suth- 
erland, A.  Flagg,  Esq.,  and  others  equally  distin- 
guished, were  pupils  also.  These  ladies  were  refined 
and  cultured,  possessing  winning  manners  that 
made  them  popular  in  Albany  society.  My  wonder 
was  increasing  every  day  how  these  could  be  of 
the  same  nation  as  the  one  called  Irish,  of  which 
my  impression  had  been  so  different.  I  thought 
it  surprising,  too,  that  they  talked  so  openly  of 
their  native  land,  and  seemed  actually  proud  of  it. 

I  went  to  my  father  for  satisfaction  on  this  point. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  broad  views,  and, 
being  a  scholar,  he  knew  the  true  history  of  Ireland, 
and  gave  me  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  her 
men  of  learning,  her  poets  and  bards ;  and  his 
description  of  the  character  of  the  lower  classes 
was  so  charming  that  I  became  infatuated  with 
my  own  ideal  of  an  Irishman  or  Irishwoman.  Just 
then,  too,  Moore's  exquisite  melodies  and  his 
"Lalla  Rooke"  were  out,  and  so  my  admiration 
did  not  grow  less ;  for  a  few  years  later  I  married, 


though  I  say  it,  one  of  Ireland's  best  sons.  His 
character  and  life  justified  my  ideal.  And  now, 
many  years  after  his  death,  I  have  come  to  this 
Island  of  Saints,  this  Emerald  Isle,  this  "Araby's 
Daughter,"  and  I  find  it  "all  my  fancy  painted 
her" — lovely,  almost  divine  in  my  eyes. 

I  say  to  the  people :  Do  not  leave  your  own 
dear  land.  America  may  open  a  rugged  road  to 
better  fortune  for  your  children,  but  who  can  tell 
that  they  will  keep  the  faith  there  as  they  do  here? 
The  new  country  has  many  avenues,  it  is  true, 
which  you  may  find  will  lead  to  independence, 
after  years  of  toil ;  but  the  temptations  to  forget 
your  faith  are  many  and  dangerous. 

The  schools  in  Ireland  are  admirable.  I  con- 
sider them  superior  to  those  in  America;  for  the 
incentives  to  reach  high  scholarship  are  greater 
than  is  offered  by  our  public  board  of  education, 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  One  thing  that  particu- 
larly pleased  me  was  the  bright  and  refined  faces 
of  the  children  in  the  poor  schools  and  in  the 
charitable  institutions  of  Dublin  and  Cork. 

I  ask  myself  how  is  it  possible  to  have  preserved 
such  beauty  of  features  and  expression  as  I  see  here, 
under  the  system  of  oppression  through  which 
this  people  have  lived  for  six  or  seven  centuries  ? 
It  would  have  brutalized  any  other  people,  I  be- 
lieved. The  secret  must  be  that  the  faith  to  which 
they  have  lovingly  clung  has  been  ever  a  refining 
influence,  and  it  has  shielded  them  from  the  gross 
passions  of  want  and  despair. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  true  history 
of  Ireland  since  I  came  here,  and  I  am  therefore 
more  indignant  than  ever  against  my  early  teach- 
ers for  giving  this  great  nation  the  name  of  being 
"ignorant,  idle,  and  poor." 

Yours  in  Our  Lord, 


A  Nut  for  Episcopalians  to  Crack. 


THE  Living  Church,  an  Episcopal  paper  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  in  a  strong  argument, 
proves  that  Christ  did  found  a  church,  and  one 
only  church,  that  still  exists;  and,  with  effrontery 
claims  the  Protestant  Episcopal  to  be  that  very 
same  church.  It  reminds  us  of  the  boy's  conver- 
sation with  his  teacher : 

"  If  I  break  the  blade  out  of  this  knife  and  lose 
it,  and  get  another  put  in,  is  it  the  same  knife?" 

"Certainly." 

"Well,  then,  if  the  handle  comes  off  the  blade, 
and  I  lose  it,  and  get  a  new  handle  put  on,  will 
it  be  the  same  knife  ? ' ' 
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"Certainly." 

"Well,  then,  if  another  fellow  finds  the  old 
handle  and  blade,  and  puts  them  together  what 
knife  will  that  be?" 

"Naturally  that  can't  be  any  knife  at  all." 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  the  knife  with  the  new 
blade,  new  handle,  new  rivets  and  everything,  yet 
the  same  old  knife,  argue  these  men. 

But  there  stands  the  Catholic  Church,  as  it  was 
from  the  beginning — no  part  ever  having  been  lost 
or  missing.  What  church  is  that? — Ypsilanti Sen- 
tinel. 

•  »  » 

Catholic  Notes. 


There  are  thoughts  connected  with  the  custom 
of  Easter  eggs  that  are  very  suggestive,  and  furnish 
abundant  matter  for  reflection  during  the  joyous 
time  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter.  The 
egg  is  a  perfect  emblem  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
shell  resembles  the  tomb,  which  our  Saviour  burst, 
just  as  the  little  bird  breaks  the  shell  and  comes 
forth  living.  The  signification  of  the  Easter  egg 
is  entirely  a  Christian  one;  they  were,  through 
many  hundred  years,  blessed  in  the  Church,  before 
the  people  made  a  present  of  them  to  one  another. 
This  egg,  small  and  insignificant  as  it  is,  is  a  great 
preacher  of  faith.  Although  we  see  outside  only 
the  hard  shell,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  a  type 
of  animated  nature  can  come  forth.  How  should 
we  also,  in  things  which  God  revealed  to  us,  be 
less  believing  because  unable  to  see  them  with  our 
corporeal  eyes?  Would  you  not  wonder  at  a 
person  who  would  not  believe  that  from  an  egg  a 
living  bird  could  come  forth,  because  if  he  broke 
a  fresh  egg  he  would  not  find  a  living  being? 
Such  would  be  the  case,  for  example,  with  that 
man  who  would  not  believe  that  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead,  or  that  we  ourselves  will  one  day  rise, 
because  he  finds  in  the  grave  only  a  corpse  or  its 
remains — dust  and  ashes. 


Cardinal  Manning  says :  "  No  one  will  pass  out 
of  this  Lent  as  he  entered  it.  A  season  of  special 
grace  leaves  us  nearer  to  God,  or  farther  from 
Him  than  it  found  us." 


In  order  to  devote  more  space  to  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  the  Rev.  Director  has  withdrawn  it  from 
THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  and  will  henceforth  publish 
a  monthly  pamphlet  filled  with  matter  of  interest 
to  the  members.  It  will  be  known  as  the  "An- 
nals of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes."  We  shall  take 


measures  to  have  all  our  readers  receive  the  first 
number  of  this  interesting  periodical,  and  those 
who  wish  to  subscribe  will  communicate  with  the 
Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New 
York  passed  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  on  the  2oth 
ult  The  golden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood  was 
celebrated  in  January  of  last  year,  and  the  loth 
of  March  was  the  forty-first  anniversary  of  his  con- 
secration as  Bishop.  Cardinal  McCloskey  has 
been  Archbishop  for  twenty- one  years  and  Cardi- 
nal for  ten.  His  birthday  anniversary  was  made 
the  occasion  of  quiet  rejoicing  by  numerous  friends. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  health  of  his 
Eminence  is  good,  though  his  years  are  many  and 
are  telling  upon  his  bodily  frame.  His  has  been 
an  active,  laborious  and  useful  life,  and  we  hope 
that  his  years  may  be  further  prolonged,  to  wit- 
ness the  bountiful  fruit  of  the  good  seed  which  he 
has  sown. 

A  pious  merchant  of  Barcelona  promised  that 
he  would  give  a  certain  per  cent,  of  his  annual 
gains  as  an  offering  to  the  Holy  Father.  Last 
year  this  per  cent,  amounted  to  7,100  reals,  nearly 
$900.  May  God  bless  this  generous  son  of  the 
Church,  and  prosper  his  house ! 

Last  year  the  Unitd  Cattolica  of  Turin  sent  the 
Holy  Father  as  Peter's  Pence  40,000  francs.  Since 
opening  its  subscription,  this  journal  has  sent 
about  twelve  million  francs  to  the  Holy  Father ; 
and  this  immense  sum  of  money  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Italians  alone,  notwithstanding  the 
poverty  brought  on  them  by  their  wicked  rulers. 

The  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  Paris  received  a  dispatch  on  the  i4th  of 
Feb.  last  from  Saigon,  announcing  the  martyrdom 
of  the  youngest  missionary  of  Cambodia,  Father 
Louis'  Guyomard. 

On  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  the  ipth  ult.,  the 
Rev.  Antoine  Durier  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Natchitoches,  in  the  Cathedral  at  New  Orleans. 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Leray  was  the  conse- 
crator.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  Neraz  of  San  An- 
tonio, Janssens  of  Natchez,  Gallagher  of  Galves- 
ton,  Manucy  of  Mobile,  and  Fitzgerald  of  Little 
Rock,  were  present.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Feuillette,  of  the  Dominican 
Order. 

Sister  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  of  the  Order  of 
the  Visitation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  cele- 
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brated  her  golden  jubilee,  or  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  her  religious  profession.  It  very  rarely 
happens  that  a  religious  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
celebrating  a  golden  jubilee,  and  such  events  are 
always  occasions  of  great  rejoicing.  Sister  de 
Chantal  is  the  oldest  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  W. 
Cummings,  D.  D  ,  founder  of  Saint  Stephen's 
Church,  New  York. 


Our  readers  will  remember  the  full  account 
which  appeared  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  last  fall, 
of  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  estimable  sister  of 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Dorney,  pastor  of  St.  Gabriel's 
Church,  Chicago.  Last  Tuesday  week,  Father 
Dcyney  lectured  before  a  large  audience  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  subject  of ' '  The  Miracles  of  Lourdes, ' ' 
with  the  case  of  his  sister  as  a  living  illustration. 
He  said  he  had  accompanied  his  sister  to  Lourdes, 
to  gratify  what  he  then  believed  to  be  a  dying  re- 
quest, going  prepared  to  bring  her  body  home, 
and  was  now  in  a  position  to  at  least  be  a  good 
witness  of  what  he  saw  at  Lourdes.  He  did  not 
desire  to  be  understood  as  bearing  testimony  to 
miracles,  but  to  facts ;  and  if  they  could  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  physical  manner,  he  was  ready 
to  hear  what  was  to  be  said.  For  six  years  his 
sister  had  been  unable  to  walk  across  the  floor 
without  producing  violent  vomiting,  and  had  been 
an  invalid  from  her  childhood.  He  took  her  to 
Lourdes,  and  on  Aug.  15,  1884,  when  she  was 
unable  to  even  kneel  down,  she  bathed  in  the 
spring,  and  was  instantly  restored  to  perfect  health 
The  same  day  she  walked  ten  miles,  and  has  been 
well  ever  since.  He  remained  at  Lourdes  a  month, 
and  what  he  saw  convinced  him  that  miracles 
were  performed  He  had  personally  observed 
forty-three  cases.  A  number  were  cited,  among 
which  was  the  instantaneous  cure  of  a  lady  suffer- 
ing from  an  ovarian  tumor ;  another  that  had  been 
afflicted  with  spinal  disease  eighteen  years — this 
one  being  cured  at  the  Grotto  without  the  bath ; 
one  that  had  been  deaf  fifteen  years ;  a  man  that 
had  abdominal  hernia  twenty-two  years;  a  child 
that  had  lost  its  voice ;  and  cases  of  tumor,  blind- 
ness, and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  knee.  The 
most  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  poor  woman 
who  had  cancer  of  the  nose,  mouth,  tongue,  and 
left  breast.  When  she  was  placed  in  the  bath  the 
diseased  flesh  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath  and 
sound  flesh  took  its  place.  This  was  most  con- 
vincing. He  had  seen  these  things  occur,  and 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  be  a  witness  of  the  fact,  and 
left  his  audience  to  answer  the  question,  "  Has 
the  age  of  miracles  passed  ? ' '  The  sister  of  Father 


Dorney  was  present,  and  was  a  picture  of  health. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  she  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  number  of  ladies,  all  of  whom  had 
questions  to  ask  in  regard  to  her  serious  illness 
and  her  miraculous  cure. 

We  may  add  that  the  distinguished  historian 
and  client  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  M.  Henri 
Lasserre,  is  already  engaged  in  the  work  of  writing 
a  history  of  the  remarkable  cure  of  Miss  Johanna 
Dorney. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  destruction,  on  the 
2oth  ult.,  by  fire  of  a  large  portion  of  St.  Joseph's 
Convent,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  the  Mother  House 
in  the  United  States  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who 
follow  St.  Vincent's  Rule.  The  calamity  involves 
a  loss  of  some  $50,000,  which,  however,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  is  to  a  great  extent  covered  by 
insurance,  so  that  the  Sisters  will  be  enabled  to  re- 
build immediately. 

The  Leavenworth  (Kansas)  Catholic  of  the  3oth 
ult.  chronicles  an  unprincipled  and  shameless 
act  of  the  Kansas  State  Legislature, — one  before 
which  the  bigotry  of  the  notorious  "Smelling 
Committee  "  of  the  Massachusetts  legislators  of 
Know-Nothing  times  pales  to  insignificance. 
The  Massachusetts  "Smelling  Committee"  did 
not  seek  to  rob  the  citizens  of  the  State  by  appro- 
priating the  public  money — contributed  alike  by 
all  classes  of  citizens — to  purposes  foreign  to  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  tax- payers;  this  was 
left  for  the  Prohibition  Senate  of  the  great  State 
of  Kansas.  We  give  the  facts :  There  are  about 
100,000  Catholics  in"  the  State  of  Kansas.  In  an 
appropriation  bill  that  recently  originated  in  the 
Senate,  three  items  were  inserted  in  the  following 
order:  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  $4,800; 
the  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  $4,800;  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  $4,800 ;  the  Samaritan 
Mission  (Protestant),  for  colored  orphans,  $2,400. 
The  appropriation  for  the  St.  Vincent's  Orphan 
Asylum,  first  in  order,  was  voted  down,  while  the 
other  appropriations  were  granted  without  any 
trouble.  When  the  bill  went  to  the  lower  house, 
Ex-Gov.  George  T.  Anthony  tacked  on  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Sisters'  Asylum,  and  thus  amended 
the  bill  was  unanimously  passed  and  sent  back  to 
the  Senate,  to  have  the  St.  Vincent  appropriation 
a  second  time  expunged.  Being  brought  before 
the  Senate  a  second  and  a  third  time,  that  body 
finally  agreed  to  give  the  Sisters'  Asylum  the  sum 
of  $500,  while  two  of  the  Protestant  institutions 
received,  respectively,  $4,800.  and  the  Samaritan 
Mission  $2,400.  And  yet  we  are  credibly  in- 
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formed  that  the  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  un- 
der the  charge  of  those  angels  of  mercy  in  human 
form,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  being 
preferred  even  by  Protestants,  and  is  doing  more 
good  than  all  the  other  institutions  combined. 
The  institution,  being  exclusively  charitable  in 
its  character,  is  in  need,  pressed  for  room  and 
accommodation,  and  the  Sisters  have  been  com- 
pelled to  refuse  admission  until  the  building  is 
extended.  The  number  of  little  waifs  accommo- 
dated by  the  good  Sisters  since  1878 — many  of 
them  foundlings  left  at  their  door — is  317.  These 
were  fed,  clothed,  and  received  an  elementary 
education  through  the  exertions  of  devoted  ladies 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  work,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  the  sanctification  of  their  own 
souls, — for  Him  who  said,  "  When  ye  do  it  to  the 
least  of  these  ye  do  it  unto  Me."  No  question 
as  to  religion  or  nationality  is  asked,  and  fully 
one- third  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home  are  and 
have  been  Protestants.  It  is  enough  for  the  Sis- 
ters to  know  that  the  little  one  is  destitute. 
"When  such  of  us,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  Leaven  worth  Catholic,  "as  were  doing 
battle  in  the  Union  army  were  in  need  of  their 
ministration,  who  ever  heard  of  a  Sister  of  Char- 
ity asking  the  wounded  soldier  in  the  hospital 
whether  he  was  a  Protestant  or  a  Jew,  or^n  Amer- 
ican or  an  Irishman  or  a  German  or  a  Swede  ? ' ' 
The  Sister  of  Charity,  the  Sister  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
the  Sister  of  Mercy  asked  no  questions ;  their  min- 
istrations were  cheerfully  given  to  all,  irrespective 
of  race  or  creed,  as  thousands  have  gratefully  testi- 
fied. The  action  of  the  Kansas  Senate  in  invidi- 
ously legislating  against  the  Sisters  deserves  univer- 
sal opprobrium. 

DEATHS  OF  CLERGYMEN:  Very  Rev.  W.  F. 
McDonough,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  Rev.  C.  Geppert,  of  Gardenville,  Buffalo 
diocese;  Rev.  L.  McKiernan,  O.  S.  F.,  of  St.  An- 
thony's Church,  New  York;  Rev.  D.  S.  Bowes,  of 
Philadelphia;  Rev.  P.W.  Brennan,  of  St.  Gabriel's 
Church,  New  York.  May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
contributions  to  St.  Joseph's  Colored  Mission, 
Richmond,  Va. :  M.  C.  M.,  $i;  Friends,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  |i;  E.  Sullivan,  £i;  A  Friend, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  $5;  A  Reader  of  THE  "ATE 
MARIA,"  $2;  A  Friend,  Boston,  $2;  Michael 
Jahrsdorfer,  $i;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  Redding, 
$i ;  Mr.  Patrick  Sheridan,  $i ;  Mrs.  Jane  Munda, 
50  cts;  Annie  Smith,  $5. 


New  Publications. 


THE  WANDERER;  OR,  CAST  AWAY  IN  A  GREAT 
CITY,  AND  OTHER  STORIES  FOR  BOYS.  Boston: 
Thomas  B.  Noonan  &  Co.  305  pages,  cloth,  75 
cents. 

THE  YOUNG  EXPLORERS,  and  Other  Stories.  A 
Book  for  Girls.  Same  Publisher. 

WONDER  TALES  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Same  Pub- 
lisher. 

These  are  excellent  contributions  to  the  pop- 
ular series  of  books  now  issuing  from  the  active 
press  of  Messrs.  Noonan  &  Co.,  all  of  which  will, 
no  doubt,  prove  attractive. 

The  prime  favorite  with  the  boys — and  with 
the  girls,  too— will  be  "The  Wanderer,"  the 
history  of  the  little  cast-away,  the  "Robinson 
Crusoe ' '  of  Paris,  and  his  foundling  pet  dog,  Fox, 
— a  charming  story,  charmingly  told.  It  takes  up 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  pages  of  the  book,  but 
we  are  sure  the  young  reader  will  wish  there  was 
more  of  it,  or  a  supplementary  story  with  Camille 
as  one  of  the  heroes,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
"Oliver  Optic ' '  series.  The  "Other  Stories "  are : 
"The  Modern  Crusaders," — relating  to  the  Papal 
Zouaves, — "The  Cousins,"  an  American  story, 
and  "The  Prophecy  of  the  Silver  Florin." 

"The  Young  Explorers  "  belongs  to  the  "Snow- 
drop Library,"  and  is  a  collection  of  interesting 
tales  for  girls. 

"Wonder  Tales"  forms  part  of  the  "Golden 
Crown  Library,"  and  will  serve  to  delight  with- 
out injuring  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  young. 
These  books  are  finely  printed  and  handsomely 
bound,  with  embossed  covers  in  black,  blue,  red 
and  gold. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  A  SELECTION  OF 
ROSES,  for  1885,  Cultivated  and  for  Sale  by  John 
Saul,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS  FOR  THE  SPRING.     1885. 

These  Catalogues  are  illustrated,  and  contain  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  flower  gardening.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  a  splendid  colored  sheet  engraving 
showing  a  variety  of  single  dahlias,  which  of  late 
have  become  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so  on 
account  of  their  great  beauty.  Mr.  Saul  has  had 
over  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  cultivation  and 
selection  of  trees  and  plants  of  every  description, 
shipping  a  great  deal  to  foreign  countries.  His 
judgment  can,  therefore,  be  strictly  relied  upon, 
and  his  integrity  is  beyond  question. 
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youth's  Department. 


A  Legend  of  the  "Magnificat." 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TYBORNE." 


N  days  long  ago,  in  the  "  ages  of 
faith,"  there  stood  in  a  wooded 
valley  an  old  gray  monastery. 
Here  for  many  long  years  had 
the  brethren  dwelt,  praying  much 
and  laboring  hard.  Most  of  them 
were  old,  and  at  last  it  came  about 
that  not  one  of  them  could  sing.  So 
the  Father  Abbot  decreed  that  many  parts  of 
the  Office  that  were  generally  sung  should 
henceforth  be  recited  only.  One  exception, 
however,  he  made. 

"We  must,  my  brethren,"  he  said,  "always 
sing  the  Magnificat.  We  must  do  our  best ; 
for  we  can  not  content  ourselves  with  only 
saying  Our  Lady's  song." 

So  every  day  at  Vespers  the  Magnificat 
was  sung, — if  such  a  word  could  rightly  be 
applied  to  the  discordant  sounds  that  arose 
from  the  voices — some  cracked,  some  tune- 
less, and  all  feeble — of  the  brethren.  The 
birds  outside  were  frightened,  and  fled  away. 
The  brethren  knew  this,  but  in  all  humility 
of  heart  sang  on.  It  was  Father  Abbot's 
decree :  they  had  only  to  obey. 

And  this  lasted  for  years.  But  one  Christ- 
mas Eve  a  young  man  came  to  the  monastery 
door  and  offered  himself  as  a  postulant.  It 
turned  out  that  among  his  qualifications  was 
that  of  a  good  voice.  The  monks  bade  him 
sing,  and  loud  and  clear  there  rose  up  the 
sound  of  a  magnificent  tenor. 

The  monks  were  enraptured.  "Now," 
they  said,  joyfully,  "the  Magnificat  will  be 
beautifully  sung."  So  they  admitted  the  can- 
didate, and  at  Vespers  that  very  night  there 
rose  up  a  Magnificat  from  the  monastery 
choir  such  as  the  monks  thought  might  have 
been  sung  by  a  seraph. 

The  birds  came  flying  back  to  listen.  The 
monks  were  too  much  absorbed  in  prayer 
and  praise  to  see  the  look  of  self-complacency 
on  the  young  man's  face;  and  they  could 


not,  of  course,  read  his  thoughts,  which  ran  : 
"What  a  gain  I  shall  be  to  this  community 
— the  only  one  who  can  sing !  I  shall  get 
on  well !  How  lovely  is  my  voice !  How 
they  are  all  admiring  it ! " 

The  night  drew  on,  and  the  monks  were 
rapt  in  prayer,  when  suddenly  among  them 
stood  an  angel  form.  Very  beautiful  and 
glorious  was  that  celestial  visitant ;  but  yet 
his  face  was  sad,  almost  stern.  He  spoke, 
and  the  monks  listened  in  awestruck  silence. 

"I  am  sent  hither,"  he  said,  "by  my  Lord 
and  my  King  to  know  why  no  Magnificat  has 
been  sung  to-night.  For  many  a  long  year 
a  sweet  melody  hath  floated  up  to  heaven 
from  this  choir,  when  with  fervent,  grateful 
hearts  you  sang  His  Mother's  song  and  His 
own.  Why,  then,  in  the  first  blessed  Vespers 
of  the  Nativity  are  ye  silent  ?  Not  a  sound 
has  reached  the  ear  of  God." 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply.  How  could 
poor  mortals  answer  him !  They  fell  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  and  the  angel  passed 
away.  The  postulant  departed,  and  went  to 
ponder  over  in  another  monastery  the  great 
lesson  of  humility  he  had  been  taught.  And 
henceforth  the  monks,  with  hearts  swelling 
with  hope  and  gratitude,  sang  as  loudly  as 
they  could  the  Magnificat.  The  birds  fled 
away  again,  but  Jesus  heard  in  heaven  His 

Mother's  song. 

— «  *  » — 

The  Galley-Slave. 


CHAPTER  V.— LOVE  OF  OUR  ENEMIES. 
Marseilles,  in  the  South  of  France,  was 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  as  now,  one 
of  the  most  opulent  commercial  cities  of  that 
fair  kingdom.  On  a  calm  summer  evening  a 
brilliant  sunset  stole  over  its  port;  sounds  of 
music  came  from  the  white-sailed  ships  of 
every  nation  which  lay  in  the  harbor ;  gay 
tones  and  ringing  laughter  were  borne  on  the 
evening  breeze  with  the  thousand  voices  of 
busy  human  life.  But  no  sound  save  a  stifled 
groan  or  the  harsh  word  of  command  broke 
the  silence  on  board  of  a  large  vessel,  manned 
by  a  hundred  rowers  chained  to  their  benches, 
which  swept  beneath  the  raised  drawbridge 
of  the  Bagno.  The  ponderous  iron  structure 
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fell  back  with  a  clanging  sound  when  the 
vessel  had  passed  beneath  and  was  moored 
to  the  iron  stanchions  of  the  quay.  Night 
fell  on  the  wretched  convicts  cowering  on 
their  straw  mats,  and  the  moon  looked  down 
in  pity  on  the  writhing  form  of  one  of  the 
•prostrate  wretches,  who,  heedless  of  the  spray 
which  smarted  his  wounded  shoulders  (bleed- 
ing from  the  taskmaster's  brutal  strokes), 
moaned  in  anguish  of  soul  so  intense  that 
he  forgot  his  corporal  sufferings.  A  deep 
wound  on  his  forehead  showed  a  late  affray; 
the  glare  of  his  bloodshot  eye,  the  convulsive 
shudders  which  rent  his  frame,  the  beaded 
drops  of  perspiration  with  which  burning 
fever  bedewed  his  brow,  and  the  agonized 
despair  of  his  dark  countenance,  formed  a 
picture  of  human  misery  difficult  to  imagine 
in  our  days  of  humanitarian  prisons,  but 
common  enough  at  the  epoch  of  which  we 
write. 

A  gleam  of  light  fell  from  a  small  lantern 
carried  by  a  dark  figure,  which  now  ap- 
proached, and,  stepping  carefully  over  the  fet- 
tered slaves,  laid  by  each  a  portion  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  he  took  out  of  a  large  basket 
slung  across  his  shoulders.  Making  over 
each  weary,  toil-worn  sleeper  the  holy  Sign 
of  the  Cross,  he  sped  on  in  his  mission  of 
mercy,  till  he  reached  the  wounded  convict, 
and  softly  whispered :  "  Peace  be  to  you,  my 
son!" 

The  wretched  man  rattled  his  chains  in 
wild  despair.  "  Give  me  death,"  he  howled, 
"and  I  shall  be  at  peace!" 

"  I  bring  not  death,  but  life,"  answered  his 
strange  visitor.  "  I  shall  dress  your  wounds 
and  soothe  your  sufferings." 

"Kill  me!"  was  the  despairing  rejoinder. 
"  Death  alone  can  end  my  misery." 

"Nay,"  persisted  the  other,  "I  come  not 
to  kill,  but  to  inspire  hope  and  confidence  in 
Him  who  can  break  every  fetter,  even  the 
strongest  iron  ever  forged." 

"Who  are  you?"  said  the  galley-slave, 
more  quietly;  "and  how  did  you  penetrate 
into  this  den  of  misery?" 

"  I  am  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God," 
replied  the  visitor,  with  indescribable  tender- 
ness; "and  I  fulfil  His  commands  by  per- 


forming my  priestly  office  of  soothing  and 
consoling." 

A  pause  ensued ;  the  slave  was  evidently 
touched  as  he  gazed  at  the  mild  face  of  the 
priest,  and  at  the  refreshments  laid  beside 
him ;  but  the  minister  of  God  recoiled  in  utter 
astonishment  as  the  light  fell  full  on  the  pallid 
features  of  the  prisoner.  Then,  while  a  su- 
perhuman light  gleamed  in  his  eyes,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Stephen,  do  you  not  recognize 
me?" 

"  Who  are  you  that  call  me  by  my  name  ?  " 
replied  the  other,  in  astonishment. 

"Stephen  Vautour,  do  you  not  remember 
Vincent,  your  play-fellow  in  Pouy?" 

"  Vincent ! "  shrieked  the  unhappy  Stephen. 
"  Oh,  truly  it  is  you !  You  come  to  avenge 
all  the  evil  I  have  done  to  you — " 

"  I  come,"  said  Vincent,  interrupting  him, 
"to  save  you,  if  I  can." 

"  Hypocrite  !  "  snarled  the  wretch,  "  you 
come  to  gloat  over  my  misery,  to  mock  me ! 
You  save  me!  Will  you  or  can  you  blot  out 
the  past?" 

"  Have  confidence,"  said  Vincent,  mildly. 
"  I  will  save  you,  as  I  have  said.  I  will  loose 
your  bonds,  if  that  be  pojssible,  for  the  love 
of  Him  who  has  said,  'Love  your  enemies; 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.' " 

A  tall  form  loomed  through  the  darkness, 
and  a  harsh  voice  rudely  interrupted  the 
priest.  The  newcomer  was  a  gigantic  over- 
seer, of  coarse  and  brutal  aspect,  with  a  whip 
of  knotted  leather  thongs  in  his  hand. 
"What  brings  the  black  robe  here  at  mid- 
-night?"  he  jeeringly  asked.  "Would  he 
help  this  wretch  to  escape?" 

"  No,"  replied  Vincent:  " I  come  to  comfort 
and,  if  possible,  to  save  him." 

"  Save  him !  Are  you  mad  ?  or  know  you 
not  that  there  is  no  question  of  saving  from 
the  galleys?" 

"The  God  of  Mercy  can  save  and  console 
in  the  deepest  abyss  of  misery,"  replied  Vin- 
cent; *"and  I  trust  in  Him." 

The  bloodshot  eyes  of  the  keeper  fell  on 
the  refreshments  lying  near  the  prisoners. 
"Who  are  you?"  he  cried;  "  what  right  have 
you  to  be  here  ?  " 

Vincent  drew  out  a  paper.  "  I  am  a  priest," 
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he  answered,  calmly;  "and  here  is  a  warrant 
from  Philip  Emmanuel  de  Gondi,  Count  of 
Joigni,  authorizing  me  to  visit  the  royal 
galleys." 

The  man  drew  back;  against  such  a  license 
he  dared  not  murmur. 

"  I  mean  to  remain  here  some  time,"  con- 
tinued the  priest,  "and  to  soften  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  criminals  as  far  as  I  can,  and,  if  it 
may  be,  to  free  one." 

"Which  one  have  you  chosen  to  free?" 
asked  the  warden,  ironically. 

"That  one,"  said  Vincent,  pointing  to 
Stephen  Vautour,  who  lay  silent  and  moody 
on  his  bench. 

"That  man,"  was  the  reply,  "has  fifteen 
years  still  to  sit  here;  but  I  think  he  will 
scarcely  last  another  six  months." 

"What  has  he  done  to  merit  so  heavy  a 
punishment?"  inquired  Vincent. 

"  He  can  tell  you  himself,"  said  the  keeper, 
roughly.  "  Speak,  fellow ! " 

Stephen  did  not  answer.  His  taskmaster 
raised  the  whip  he  held  in  his  hand,  but  ere 
it  could  descend  Vincent  grasped  his  arm. 
"  Have  mercy ! "  he  cried;  "  why  should  you 
strike  the  poor  creature?  His  back  is  al- 
ready bleeding  and  torn  with  stripes.  I  am 
sure  you  know  his  history  as  well  as  himself." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  man,  carelessly;  "he 
was  on  board  a  corsair  for  many  years,  then 
made  his  escape,  and  wished  to  live  at  his  ease 
in  France  on  his  ill-gotten  gains.  He  opened 
a  goldsmith's  shop,  but  a  forged  note  which 
he  passed,  and  some  tools  found  in  his  house, 
brought  him  for  twenty  years  to  the  galleys. 
Of  course,  he  says  he  is  innocent,  that  another 
man  gave  him  the  note  and  put  the  forger's 
tools  in  his  drawer." 

"  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  will,"  interrupted 
Stephen,  "  I  am  innocent  It  is  true,  I  served 
on  board  a  pirate  ship  for  many  years,  but, 
weary  of  the  life,  I  fled  and  returned  to  France, 
where  I  married  and  lived  quietly  with  my 
wife  and  children.  But  I  had  the  misfo/tune 
to  enter  into  partnership  with  another  gold- 
smith, who  laid  a  snare  for  my  destruction, 
that  he  might  grasp  all  I  had." 

A  peal  of  scornful  laughter  broke  from  the 
keeper.  "Don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  he 


said;    "all  the  fellows  here  are  innocent,  if 
they  are  to  be  believed." 

The  galley-slave  raised  his  wan  face  to 
Heaven.  "God  of  Justice!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  innocent.  And  I 
could  unmask  the  wretch  who  ruined  me  if  I 
could  only  go  to  Toulon.  If  I  had  one  day's 
freedom  I  would  bring  convincing  proofs  of 
my  guiltlessness  to  the  very  judge  who  con- 
demned me." 

"You  should  have  done  so  on  your  trial, 
fellow,"  answered  the  keeper;  "it  is  too  late 
now." 

"The  judges  were  bribed,  and  would  not 
listen  to  me,"  said  Stephen;  "but  in  five 
years'  time  they  must  have  been  changed, 
and  others  would  listen  to  the  truth,  and  re- 
store me  to  my  wife  and  children.  O  my 
God !  why  can  this  not  be  ?  " 

"  It  will,  it  must  be  ! "  exclaimed  Vincent, 
who  had  listened  with  deep  emotion.  "I  will 
speak  to  the  Governor,  and  obtain  the  neces- 
sary permission  for  you." 

"  Too  late ! "  interrupted  the  keeper.  "  To- 
morrow, before  eight  o'clock,  the  galleys  sail 
for  Malta,  and  thence  God  knows  where ; 
besides,  it  is  an  unheard-of  thing  to  free  a 
convicted  criminal  that  he  may  go  to  seek 
proofs  of  his  innocence." 

"  If  another  takes  his  place?  "  said  the  priest. 

The  man  laughed  at  what  he  considered  a 
good  joke ;  but  Vincent  continued,  unmoved : 
"Put  the  irons  on  me;  I  will  take  Stephen's 
place,  and  free  him." 

The  warden  stared  at  him  in  utter  amaze- 
ment, but  he  saw  it  was  a  serious  proposal, 
and,  recovering  his  usual  surliness,  he  said  : 
"  If  you  are  fool  enough  to  take  this  fellow's 
place, that  is  your  affair;  I  have  no  objection 
to  taking  a  strong  young  man  into  the  crew 
instead  of  this  half-dying  wretch.  However, 
remember  if  he  does  not  return,  you  will  have 
his  full  time  to  put  in." 

Vincent  held  out  his  hands  for  the  fetters, 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  chained  to  the 
bench,  and  Stephen  Vautour,  his  enemy,  was 
a  free  man.  But  ere  the  latter  left  the  galleys 
he  bathed  the  feet  of  his  liberator  with  tears 
of  sincere  contrition  and  gratitude. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK  ) 
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An  Old  Symphony  in  Honor  of  Mary. 


BY    MAURICE    F.    EGAN. 


I. 

| ERE  RAGEY,  Marist,  driven  out  of 
France  by  the  haters  of  "clericalism," 
took  refuge  in  England.  He  was 
not  idle  there.  He  had  devoted  his  life  to  the 
honor  of  the  Mother  of  God.  In  the  land 
of  exile,  which,  having  neglected  the  Virgin 
Mother,  is  fast  losing  sight  of  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son,  he  found  congenial  occupation. 

He  loved  that  most  tender,  most  sweet, 
most  exalted  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  Mariale.  This  sacred  canticle  is  a  rosary 
of  pearls,  each  bearing  the  monogram  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  engraved  in  gold  by  a  hand 
trembling  with  love  for  her. 

St.  Casimir,  dying,  had  ordered  that  the 
words  of  the  hymn  should  be  buried  with 
him.  During  his  life  he  had  never  omitted 
to  comply  with  the  touching  exhortation, — 

"  Omni  die,  die  Mariie, 
Mea  laudes  anima, 
Ejus  festa,  ejus  gesta, 
Cole  splendidissima." 

These  lines  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  trans- 
lated : 

"  Sing,  sing  each  day 

A  timeful  lay, 
My  soul,  to  Mary's  glory ; 
Her  feasts  employ 
With  pious  joy 
To  con  her  wondrous  story." 


In  1604,  when  the  tomb  of  Poland's  royal 
Saint  was  opened,  the  Omni  die  was  found 
on  his  breast. 

Father  Ragey  pored  over  this  wonderful 
Mariale  as  the  monks  of  old  did  over  their 
precious  illuminations. 

There  is  an  illumination  in  a  missal  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  "  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
in  Samaria."  Every  detail  is  so  careful  that 
many  days  must  have  been  occupied  in 
tracing  the  intricate  and  golden  arabesques 
which  cover  the  crimson  sky.  Each  face  is 
the  result  of  constant  bending  over  the  be- 
loved missal.  And  in  the  faces  of  SS  Peter 
and  John,  which  are  more  exquisite  than  the 
exquisite  miniatures  of  later  days,  lay  the  ex- 
pression that  only  an  artist  who  prayed  could 
have  given  them.  Similarly,  Pere  Ragey  has 
left  no  detail  of  the  Mariale  untouched.  His 
exile  from  France  only  gave  him  new  op- 
portunities for  his  labor  of  love.  He  found 
various  MSS.  of  the  Mariale  in  the  great 
libraries  of  England. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago,  the  New  York 
Freeman  s  Journal  announced  that  Father 
Ragey  had  discovered  that  the  Mariale  was 
neither  the  work  of  St.  Bernard  nor  St.  Casi- 
mir, but  of  St.  Anselm.  The  announcement 
in  The  Freeman,  made  in  a  carefully  prepared 
article,  was  evidently  founded  on  an  exhaust- 
ive analysis  made  by  Pere  Ragey  himself. 

In  M.  Felix  Clement's  fine  collection  of 
Latin  hymns,  which  is  much  better  known  to 
the  general  public  than  the  learned  authori- 
ties quoted  by  Pere  Ragey,  M.  Clement  does- 
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not  give  the  Omni  die,  nor  does  he  make 
mention  of  that  grand  fragment  of  the  Mari- 
ale  attributed  to  St.  Casimir.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  mention  of  St.  Casimir.  M.  Clement, 
following  a  not  scrupulously  correct  version, 
makes  copious  extracts  from  the  Mariale,  at- 
tributing them  to  St.  Bernard.  Readers  have 
been  wont  to  associate  St.  Bernard's  name 
with  the  exquisite  lines, — 

"  Mater  Eva 

Morte  saeva. 
Suam  prolem  perdidit: 

Tua  fides 

Qua  renides 
Nobis  vitam  reddidit. 

"  Tu  praeclarus 

Es  thesaurus 
Omnium  charismatum, 

Sane  plenus 

Et  amcenus 
Hortus  es  aromatum. 

"Fons  redundans 

Reos  mundans 
Aquarum  viventium, 

Hos  qui  bibunt 

Non  sitibunt 
Sed  habent  remedium. 

"Fons  signatus 

Non  turbatus 
Bestiarum  pedibus, 

Non  confusus, 

Sed  conclusus 
Divinis  virtutibus. 

"  Exquisttis 

Mtirgaritis 
Omantur  monilia, 

Sed  tuorum 

Plane  morum 
Erat  major  gratia" 

But  M.  Clement,  in  his  next  edition,  will 
probably  have  to  insert  the  name  of  St. 
Anselm,  and  give  the  credit  of  his  extracts 
from  the  Mariale  to  that  Saint,  whose  stead 
fastness  doubtless  helped  to  inspire  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

II. 

St.  Anselm  died  in  1109.  He  belonged 
to  three  countries,  Father  Ragey  says.  To 
Italy,  where  he  was  born  ;  to  Normandy, 
where  he  spent  thirty-three  years  of  monastic 
life,  at  Bee;  and  to  England,  where  he  passed 
,his  sixteen  years  in  the  episcopate  of  Canter- 


bury. But,  wherever  he  was,  his  heart  always 
longed  for  his  native  land, — that  land  where 
his  Immaculate  Queen  entrances  happy  souls 
with  her  splendor. 

St.  Anselm  was  beloved  in  England  before 
he  had  been  elevated  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury. With  the  Norman  Conquest,  his  fame 
had  begun  to  sound  through  the  Saxon  land. 
Fifteen  years  before  his  coming  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  he  had  visited  England.  The 
Primate  Lanfranc  had  been  his  master.  Gon- 
dulfus,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  his  friend. 
And  the  young  monk  Osbern,  writing  to  im- 
plore St.  Anselm  to  overcome  his  objections 
to  the  accepting  of  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
wrote : 

"The  English  people  know  you,  they  ven- 
erate you,  and  they  count  on  you.  Will  you 
disappoint  this  expectation  ?  What  com- 
plaints will  be  everywhere  raised  against  you 
if  you  do  !  Here,  they  will  say,  is  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  whom  the  monk  Osbern  has 
unceasingly  eulogized  in  his  sermons  during 
sixteen  years,  as  an  accomplished  example  of 
eloquence,  holiness,  and  wisdom  !  And  this 
man  abandons  us  in  our  misery ! " 

Father  Ragey 's  researches  had  been  made 
among  the  Polish,  French,  Italian  transla- 
tions of  the  Mariale.  In  England  he  found 
the  writings  of  St.  Anselm  in  great  numbers. 
In  them  he  discovered  intrinsic  proof  that  the 
Mariale  was  the  work  of  that  grand  monk 
and  prelate,  the  friend  of  Our  Lord  and  of 
His  poor,  who  stood  like  a  rock  between  his 
flock  and  the  tyranny  of  William  Rufus.  In 
the  British  Museum,  Father  Ragey  studied 
five  important  manuscripts,  which  not  only 
contained  hymns  borrowed  from  the  Mariale, 
but  the  poem  itself.  On  one  of  these  manu- 
scripts, Father  Ragey  found  this  rhyme: 

"Auctorem  sciri  si  sit  reverre  necesse, 
Gallia  Bernardum  doctorem  credidit  esse?" 

This  was  evidently  written  by  a  copyist.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  only  the  opinion  of  the  monas- 
tery to  which  the  copyist  belonged.  Father 
Ragey  says  truly  that  the  reputation  of  St. 
Bernard  had  eclipsed  that  of  St.  Anselm  in 
France.  In  reading  a  poem  so  full  of  genius 
and  piety  as  the  Mariale,  by  an  unknown 
author,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  name  of 
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Bernard,  the  great  yet  humble  client  of  Mary, 
whose  Memorare  is  on  all  lips,  should  occur. 
In  the  British  Museum,  Father  Ragey  dis- 
covered selections  from  the  poem  written 
before  the  birth  of  St  Bernard.  Father  Ragey 
thus  describes  the  Psalter  of  York :  "  It  is  a 
beautiful  volume,  in  quarto  on  vellum,  splen- 
didly written  and  decorated.  Besides  the 
psalms,  it  contains  several  canticles  taken 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Pater  Noster, 
the  litanies  of  the  saints,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  there  is  a  calendar,  of  perhaps  some- 
what more  recent  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
manuscript.  The  manuscript,  apart  from  the 
calendar,  is  in  the  same  handwriting.  The 
separation  of  the  verses  of  the  psalms  is 
marked  by  fantastic  figures  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. In  the  middle  of  these  psalms,  folio 
41,  occurs  the  hymn, 

*  "  '  Omni  die,  die  Mariae, 
Mea  laudes  anima, 
Ejus  festa,  ejus  gesta, 
Cole  splendidissima.'" 

The  date  of  this  Psalter  is  put  in  1091 — be- 
fore the  birth  of  St.  Bernard. 

III. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
said  there  was  a  time  when  England  yielded 
to  no  nation  in  the  world  in  manifesting  her 
devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God. 
Deep  traces  of  this  love  of  the  land  which  was 
"Our  Lady's  Dowry"  are  found  in  Chaucer, 
and  in  all  the  writers  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed him  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. And  even  in  later  times,  in  spite  of 
bigotry,  calumny,  the  gradual  losing  sight  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  as  veneration 
for  the  Mother  of  God  left  the  hearts  of  the 
English,  the  best  minds  of  England,  when 
they  rise  above  the  clogging  weight  of  mate- 
rialism, turn  towards  Mary  with  a  sad  and 
pathetic  longing.  Wordsworth's  noble  sonnet 
in  her  honor  is  too  well  known  to  quote;  and 

*  A  well-known  paraphrase  begins  : 
"  Daily,  daily  sing  to  Mary, 

Sing,  my  soul,  her  praises  due ; 

All  her  feasts,  her  actions  worship 

With  the  heart's  devotion  true." 


scattered  through  the  British  poets  may  be 
found,  like  pearls  scattered  unconsciously, 
tributes  to  the  Queen  whom  England  has 
deserted.  Even  Rossetti,  cankered  with  the 
curse  of  affectation,  and  a  deeper  curse  of 
worshipping  only  the  beauty  of  the  senses, 
writes : 

"  Mother  of  the  Fair  Delight ! 
Thou  handmaid  perfect  in  God's  sight, 
Now  sitting  fourth  beside  the  Three, 
Thyself  a  woman- Trinity, — 
Being  a  daughter  born  to  God, 
Mother  of  Christ  from  stall  to  rood, 
And  wife  unto  the  Holy  Ghost : — 
Oh,  when  our  need  is  uttermost, 
Think  that  to  such  as  death  may  strike 
Thou  once  wert  sister  sisterlike  !  " 

Father  Ragey  quotes  a  variation  in  the 
text  of  the  Omni  die,  die  Maria,  which,  he 
thinks,  shows  how  particular  was  the  devo- 
tion of  the  English  monks  and  people  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  In  all  the  versions  of  the 
Omni  die  occurs  this  line, — 

"Haec  amanda  et  laudanda  c unc tis  specialiter." 

In   the    Psalter  of  York,  and  only  in  this 
English  form,  occurs  this  variation : 
"  Haec  amanda  et  laudanda  nobis  specialiter." 
The  rough  life  and  warlike  terrors  of  the 
time  enter  into  the  current  of  St.  Anselm's 
magnificent  symphony.     The  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy was  washed  by  turbulent  waves.   The 
wrecks  of  many  a  ship  strewed  the  coast  in 
the  season  of  storm  and  cold.  And  the  monks 
cried  out,  in  the  words  of  the  Mariale, — 
"  Ut  laetantes 
Navigantes 
Veniant  ad  littora, 
Violentos, 
Claude  ventos, 
Mota  sedans  aequora." 

The  Saxons  and  the  poor  sorely  need 
prayer,  and  the  zeal  and  watchfulness  of  a 
great  prelate  like  Anselm,  to  whom  all  Chris- 
tians— Italians,  French,  Saxons — were  chil- 
dren of  his  Queen,  the  Mother  Immaculate. 

"Imagine,  if  you  can,"  says  a  popular 
French  author,  "  the  pride  of  these  new  lords 
— conquerors,  strangers,  masters,  nourished 
by  habit's  violent  activity,  and  by  the  sav- 
agery, ignorance,  and  passion  of  feudal  life." 
"  They  thought  they  might  do  whatso- 
ever they  pleased,"  said  an  old  chronicler. 
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"  They  shed  blood  indiscriminately,  snatched 
the  morsel  of  bread  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wretched,  and  seized  upon  all  the  money,  the 
goods,  the  land." 

The  poor  rustics  barricaded  themselves  in 
their  houses  at  night,  listening  fearfully  to 
every  sound.  There  was  a  rumor  abroad  that 
one  Norman  lord  had  beaten  monks  with 
sticks,  and  set  his  men-at-arms  upon  them. 
William  Rufus  loved  neither  God  nor  his 
neighbor,  neither  religion  nor  letters.  The 
Conqueror,  the  first  William,  had  redeeming 
traits ;  his  son  had  none.  Who  could  protect 
the  poor  under  the  reign  of  a  brute  without 
a  heart,  without  that  faith  and  reverence 
which  his  father  at  least  possessed,  and  which 
might  be  appealed  to  ?  St.  Anselm,  the  noble 
Primate,  dared  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  king. 
He  was  the  client  of  Mary,  the  voice  of  the 
Church  in  England :  he  stood  between  the 
anger  of  the  king  and  the  powerless  poor 
monks,  poor  peasants,  poor  townsfolk.  Well 
might  Henry  II,  when  he  looked  around  for 
another  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  fear  that 
he  might  unknowingly  find  another  Anselm. 
He  did,  in  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  name 
of  St.  Anselm  was  for  generations  a  terror  to 
tyrants. 

History  teaches  one  lesson  which  it  has 
been  the  business  of  English  writers  to  ob- 
scure :  that  the  Church  and  her  prelates  have 
done  more  to  save  the  poor  from  the  whims 
of  bad  kings  than  all  the  revolutions  chron- 
icled. 

St.  Anselm  stood  like  a  lion  in  the  path  of 
the  king.  So  far  back  as  652,  it  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  Saxons  to  send  their  children 
to  the  monasteries  of  France  for  their  educa- 
tion. St.  Anselm's  fame  had  preceded  him 
even  among  the  natives  long  before  he  came 
to  them.  They  learned  now  that  the  panegyrics 
of  the  monk  Osbern  were  no  empty  words. 

In  the  horror  of  the  times,  St.  Anselm,  who 
feared  no  man,  cries  out,  and  the  religious 
echo  his  cry :  "  Holy  Virgin  !  thou  shouldst 
be  loved  above  all  by  us" 

"Haec  amanda  .  .  .  nobis." 

In  modern  musical  parlance,  the  Mariale 
would  be  called  a  symphony,  and  with  some 
reason.  As  in  that  musical  form,  the  com- 


poser becomes  a  poet,  so  in  the  Mariale  St. 
Anselm  becomes  a  musician.  The  Mariale 
has  a  harmony  of  its  own,  and  it  seems  that, 
by  the  absence  of  this  harmony,  Father 
Ragey  was  assisted  in  detecting  excrescences 
added  to  the  Mariale  by  copyists.  The  life  of 
the  country  enters  into  the  Pastorale  of  Bee- 
thoven, so  in  St.  Anselm's  marvellous  song 
of  praise.  There  is  the  varied  andante,  the 
adagio,  and  the  timely  hymn  of  joy  that  the 
human  race  possesses  such  a  Mother. 

A  friend,  who  had  seen  some  extracts  from 
the  Mariale  of  St.  Anselm,-  came  across  the 
hymns  De  Laudibus  Virginis  in  M.  Felix 
Clement's  collection,  and  instantly  recognized 
the  verses, 

"Ut  jucundus 

Cervus  undas, 
,4Estuans  desiderat, 

Sic  ad  Deum 

Fontem  vivum 
Mens  fidelis  properat,"  etc. 

They  had  the  music  of  the  Mariale,  Others 
had  written  in  what  M.  Clement  calls  "  vers 
politique"  composed  of  lines  of  eight  sylla- 
bles, of  which  the  penultimate  is  long,  and  of 
lines  of  seven  syllables,  of  which  the  penulti- 
mate is  short,  with  a  double  rhyme  in  the 
eight  syllabled  lines ;  but  none  had  done  it 
with  such  a  significant  touch  as  the  great  Saint 
and  poet,  whose  soul  melted  into  harmony 
at  the  thought  of  his  Queen  and  Mother: 

"  Reparatrix  et  solatrix 
Desperantis  antmae, 
A  pressura  quae  ventura 
,       Mails  est,  me  redime. 

"  Pro  me  pete  ut  quiete 

Sempiterna  perfruar, 

Ne  tormentis  comburentis 

Stagni  miser  obruar." 

This  .redeeming  and  solacing  Mother  is  all 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  St.  Anselm,  because 
she  is  the  Mother  of  God.  His  beauty  is  her 
beauty.  Mary  is  the  ladder  of  heaven,  by 
which  we  mount  to  Him, — Cceli  scala' 

Father  Ragey,  in  an  article  in  Les  Annales 
de  Philosophie  Chretienne,  quotes  one  of  the 
two  elevated  and  touching  prose  prayers 
which  are  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  manu- 
script of  the  most  important  folio  of  the  Mari- 
ale. It  begins :  "  Domine,  et  tu  Maria  Mater 
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ejus  et  vos  vultis,  et  asquum  est  ut  quidquid 
vos  diligentes.  diligatur  a  nobis."  It  is  part 
of  a  longer  prayer  of  St  Anselm,  ending, 
"  Maria,  tu  ilia  maxima  beatarum  Mariarum, 
tu  ilia  maxima  fceminarum."  This  prayer 
was  the  germ  of  the  Mariale. 

St.  Anselm  composed  this  prayer  while 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  one  of  the  monks. 

St.  Anselm  touches  all  the  notes  of  devo- 
tion to  Mary ;  and  we  can  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  human  character  of  parts  of  this 
symphony  of  prayer.  The  Saint  wants  all 
humanity  to  love  Our  Lady  as  Jesus  Himself 
loves  her,  and  as  He  would  have  her  to  be 
loved. 

"Lord  Jesus,"  he  cries,  "Thou  art  good! 
thou  Mary,  art  good!  Thou,  Jesus,  art  tender! 
thou,  Mary,  art  tender!  Fill  my  soul  with 
your  love.  My  heart  faints  in  your  love. 
May  my  bones  melt  and  my  flesh  weaken 
in  the  fire  of  your  love  !  Ah,  may  the  core  of 
my  heart  be  wrapped  in  this  divine  fire,  so 
that  my  flesh  may  be  consumed  !  May  the 
sweetness  of  your  love  penetrate  the  marrow 
of  my  soul,  so  that  the  marrow  of  my  body 
may  be  dried  up ! " 

In  the  Mariale,  the  son  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
loving,  tender,  hopeful,  penitent,  talks  to  his 
Mother : 

"  O  Maria,  Mater  pia, 

Tuum  da  subsidium, 
Mater  alma,  tuis  salva 
Precibus  hunc  miserum." 

Again  this  human  feeling  takes  the  tone  of 
the  times,  and  becomes  to-day  what  is  called 
history.  Father  Ragey  says  :  "  The  Mariale 
belongs  not  only  to  piety  and  to  letters,  but 
to  the  history  of  the  English  people."  Yet 
in  all  Henri  Taine's  elaborate  researches  in 
English  literature,  he  misses  one  magnificent 
poem ;  because,  perhaps,  he  started  out  with 
a  theory,  and  the  work  of  St.  Anselm  could 
not  be  moulded  to  this  theory. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, — a 
time  of  alarms.  Above  the  cries  of  the  peas- 
ants torn  from  their  homes,  the  clangor  of 
men-at-arms,  the  rude  and  turbulent  feasts  of 
Norman  and  Saxon  barons  and  thanes,  arose 
the  plaintive  song  to  Mary: 


"Aufer  bella 

Et  flagella 
Famem,  pestem,  gladium : 

Tribulatis 

Pietatis 
Impende  solatium 

"  Pax  et  quies 

Nostros  dies 
Faciant  laetissimos : 

Ne  languores 

Aut  mcerores 
Nostros  gravent  animos." 

The  writer  of  this  short  paper  knows  how 
weak  is  his  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Hymn  of  Mary,  of  which  the  Omni  die,  die 
Maria  is  only  a  fragment.  He  hopes  that 
some  more  competent  hand  may  be  induced 
to  give,  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA."  a  full  analysis 
of  a  grand  poem,  in  which  is  depicted  the 
queenliness,  the  motherhood,  the  virginity,  the 
tenderness,  the  beauty  of  her  who  is  so  near 
to  us  as  our  Queen,  our  Mother,  our  Sister. 

The  Mariale  of  St.  Anselm — for  Father 
Ragey  has  left  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  work 
of  that  Saint — is  a  poem  that  will  outlast  all 
ages.  It  only  needs  a  poet  of  our  day,  de- 
voted heart  and  soul  to  Mary,  to  put  it  into 
the  burning  words  of  the  people  whose  devo- 
tion it  expressed. 

"  It  is  permissible  to  hope,"  writes  Father 
Ragey,  "that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
English  people  will  sing  to  the  Virgin  so 
long  neglected  the  old  canticle  of  love,  made 
keener  by  gratitude — 

"  '  Haec  amanda  et  laudanda  nobis  specialiter.' " 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ATEVERTHELESS,  it  was  by  means  of  the 
1M  plans  for  the  church  that  Renee's  eyes 
at  length  were  opened.  They  arrived  one 
day  from  the  architect,  at  a  time  when  she 
had  no  one  near  whom  she  could  call  upon 
for  sympathy  in  her  delight — and  it  was  very 
genuine  delight ;  for  the  design  of  the  eleva- 
tion showed  a  small,  admirably-proportioned 
church,  of  purest  Gothic  architecture,  as  pic- 
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turesque  as  heart  could  desire, — though  its 
chief  beauty  consisted  in  the  graceful  lines 
of  the  structure  itself,  not  in  ornament,  of 
which  there  was  little  or  none. 

"  It  is  just  what  I  wanted ! "  thought  Renee. 
"  Simple,  yet  so  ecclesiastical  and  beautiful. 
Surely  the  Bishop  will  be  pleased  with  it!    I 
must  send  these  plans  to  Father  Gerard  at 
once — that  is,  when  Mr.  Ferris  has  seen  them ;  ! 
for  he  has  been  so  much  interested  that  I 
must  show  them  to  him.   I  hope  he  will  come  J 
soon ! " 

By  some  magnetism  of  thought  this  wish  ( 
must  have  communicated  itself  to  Ferris,  for  J 
hardly  an  hour  later  a  servant  knocked  at  the 
door  and  said,  "Mr.  Ferris  is  down  stairs, 
ma'am." 

"  How  fortunate ! "  cried  Renee,  springing 
lightly  to  her  feet.  She  gathered  together 
hastily  the  plans  and  specifications,  which 
were  scattered  around  her,  and  with  the  roll 
in  her  hand  ran  down  stairs,  so  eagerly  in- 
tent upon  exhibiting  her  treasure,  and  so 
pleased  with  the  thought  of  sympathy  in  her 
delight,  that  there  was  no  room  in  her  mind 
for  any  other  idea.  So  it  was  that,  entering 
the  room  where  Ferris  was  sitting  with  Helen, 
she  said,  impulsively :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Ferris,  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you !  Did  you  have  an  in- 
stinct that  I  was  wishing  for  you  ?  " 

"Perhaps  I  had,"  replied  Ferris,  surprised 
and  pleased  in  equal  measure  by  this  greet- 
ing. "At  least,  that  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  whether  I  would  or  no  my  feet  brought 
me  here  this  afternoon ;  though  I  could  not 
have  ventured  to  imagine  that  you  were  wish- 
ing for  me." 

"Ah,  but  I  was ! "  said  Renee,  with  a  laugh 
full  of  gaiety  and  ease.  "  For — what  do  you 
think? — the  plans  have  come!" 

"  The  plans ! "  repeated  Ferris,  vaguely, — 
too  much  occupied  with  her  and  the  effect  of 
her  astonishing  graciousness  to  understand 
what  she  meant. 

"Yes — the  plans  for  the  church,"  she  said. 
"  Do  you  not  know  that  I  have  been  expect- 
ing them?" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure — the  plans  for  the  church ! " 
he  responded.  "Well,  do  they  please  you? 
Have  you  brought  them  for  me  to  see?" 


He  held  out  his  hand  for  the  roll  as  he 
spoke,  but  before  Renee  could  give  it  to  him, 
Helen  rose  to  her  feet.  She  knew  that  the 
proper  thing  would  be  to  remain  quiet,  but 
her  indignation  was  too  great  to  allow  her 
to  do  so.  In  that  moment  she  felt  that  all 
her  suspicions  against  Renee  were  fully  jus- 
tified. 

"  Since  I  am  not  interested  in  plans  for  the 
church,"  she  said,  with  a  note  of  sarcasm  in 
the  coldness  of  her  voice,  "  I  will  leave  you  to 
examine  and  discuss  them  at  your  leisure." 

She  moved  across  the  room  as  she  spoke, 
and  for  an  instant  Renee  was  too  much  sur- 
prised to  answer.  She  stood  a  picture  of  dis- 
may, looking  at  her  cousin  until  the  latter 
reached  the  door,  then  she  went  quickly  after 
her. 

"Stay,  Helen — pray  stay!"  she  said,  en- 
treatingly.  "  Of  course  I  should  like  you  to 
look  at  the  plans  also.  I  only  spoke  to  Mr. 
Ferris  because  he  has  seemed  to  take  an  in- 
terest— " 

*  She  paused,  for  Helen  gave  her  a  glance 
that  stopped  the  words  on  her  lips.  What 
did  it  express  ? — anger,  dislike,  above  all  con- 
tempt. Never  in  her  life  had  such  a  look 
fallen  on  Renee  before!  Never  could  she 
have  imagined  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
inspire  the  sentiments  it  expressed !  She 
stopped  short — aghast,  while  Helen  swept  by 
and  passed  on. 

Ferris,  who  understood  the  scene,  and  was 
both  amused  and  flattered  by  it,  watched  the 
girl  a  little  curiously,  wondering  if  she  would 
betray  any  embarrassment  when  she  came 
back  to  him.  If  she  did,  he  said  to  himself 
that  it  would  be  a  good  sign,  and  in  that 
case —  But  there  was  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  embarrassment  about  Renee  when,  after  a 
minute's  delay,  in  which  she  evidently  debated 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  well  to  follow 
her  cousin,  she  returned.  All  the  light  had 
gone  out  of  her  face,  and  her  eyes  had  a  look 
of  distress ;  but  she  held  her  head  up  with 
the  little  air  of  pride  which  became  her,  and 
spoke,  quietly: 

"  It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me  to  bring 
these  plans  in.  I  might  have  known  that  they 
would  not  interest  Helen ;  and  when  there 
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are  three  people,  for  two  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  what  does  not  interest  the  third 
is  very  rude.  I  am  sorry." 

"I  am  not  sorry,"  said  Ferris,  quickly;  "I 
am  very  glad  that  you  brought  them.  The 
result  is  all  that  could  be  desired." 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  Even 
yet  the  true  cause  of  Helen's  anger 'had  not 
occurred  to  her. 

"You  do  not  know  how  painful  it  is  to  me 
to  feel  that  my  religion  is  a  constant  cause  of 
offence  to  those  around  me,"  she  said,  "else 
you  would  not  speak  in  that  manner.  I  am 
sorry  —  I  am  very  sorry!  Ah!" — the  cry 
seemed  wrung  from  her  unconsciously, — "  I 
wish  that  I  could  go  away ! " 

"Don't  wish  that!"  said  Ferris.  "Think 
what  would  become  of — some  of  us  if  you 
went  away;  that  is,  if  you  left  Clarendon.  But 
if  your  life  is  not  happy  in  this  house,  there 
is  another  life  open  to  you — "  He  paused, 
gathered  his  courage,  and  went  on,  without 
giving  himself  time  to  think  :  "Marry  me!  I 
love  you — surely  you  know  it — and  I  would 
spare  no  effort  to  make  you  happy." 

Renee  drew  back  a  step  and  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  so  full  of  amazement  that  he  saw 
at  once  he  had  been  too  abrupt.  But  there 
was  no  loophole  for  retreat.  To  win  or  lose, 
he  must  go  on  now 

"Forgive  me  if  I  have  startled  you,"  he 
said;  "but  surely  you  have  known  my  hopes. 
I  have  not  tried  to  conceal  them.  Your 
cousin,  who  left  the  room  a  moment  ago, 
has  clearly  recognized  them.  Surely,  then, 
you—" 

"My  cousin!"  said  Renee.  The  truth 
flashed  upon  her  then.  This  was  what  it 
meant !  This  was  the  explanation  of  Helen's 
coldness,  of  Helen's  contempt !  She  felt 
stunned  by  the  revelation.  "Was  it  my  fault 
not  to  have  known?"  she  asked  herself. 
The  thought  overmastered  consideration  of 
Ferris's  offer.  Indeed,  she  hardly  realized 
that  he  had  made  an  offer. 

But  Ferris  was  not  a  man  to  fail  for  lack  of 
pressing  his  own  cause.  He  went  oa,  eagerly: 
"If  it  is  possible  that  you  have  not  under- 
stood me,  I  will  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  your 
answer.  I  will  be  content  with  whatever  you 


choose  to  give  me,  if  6nly  I  may  hope  that 
you  will  recognize  my  devotion,  and  that  you 
will  consider — " 

Renee  lifted  her  hand  with  a  gesture  that 
silenced  him.  As  bewilderment  subsided, 
she  was  recovering  command  of  herself  and 
comprehension  of  the  situation.  Her  first 
impulse  was  one  of  indignation. 

"  How  do  you  venture  to  address  me  in 
this  manner,"  she  said,  "when  you  must 
know  that  I  have  looked  upon  you  as  Helen's 
lover  ? " 

"You  have  made  a  mistake,  then,"  he  an- 
swered. "  I  have  never  been  her  lover — not 
for  a  day.  I  was  her  admirer — until  I  saw 
you.  Who  could  be  after?" 

"It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  such  a 
thing,"  said  Renee,  "but  rather  a  pain — if  it 
were  true." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Ferris.  "  How  can  you 
doubt  it?  Who  could  look  at  your  cousin 
when  you  were  by?  Any  man  would  feel 
that.  But  I — there  are  special  reasons  why 
your  attraction  has  been  particularly  strong 
for  me.  You  know — I  have  told  you  from  the 
first — how  much  I  admire  Catholicity;  but 
I  have  never  told  you  that  my  mother  was  a 
Catholic.  The  tenderest  recollections  of  my 
life  are  connected  with  her  memory;  and 
those  recollections  have  seemed  to  give  an 
added  charm  to  you,  who  hold  her  faith  and 
possess  her  virtues." 

"  Your  mother  was  a  Catholic,"  said  Renee, 
"  and  yet  you  are — " 

"A  man  who  professes  no  faith,  it  is  true; 
but  I  am  not  so  much  to  blame  as  you  may 
think.  My  father  was  a  Protestant.  Being 
of  the  liberal  and  indifferent  type,  he  did  not 
interfere  with  my  mother's  religion,  or  with 
what  she  taught  her  children.  I  was  baptized 
by  a  priest,  I  went  regularly  to  church  with 
her,  and  had  she  lived  I  should  no  doubt 
have  been  a  Catholic.  But  she  died  when  I 
was  ten  years  old.  After  that  I  had  no  more 
religious  instruction.  I  was  sent  to  Protestant 
schools  and  colleges,  and  grew  up  without  any 
definite  faith  My  heart  remained  attached 
to  my  mother's  Church,  but  when  I  went  out 
into  the  world  I  found  that  to  call  myself  a 
Catholic  was  to  put  a  serious  bar  in  the  way 
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of  my  worldly  advancement.  I  had  not — I 
confess  it — the  conviction  or  courage  to  make 
the  sacrifice  involved.  But  you  can  give  me 
both.  If  you  promise  to  marry  me,  I  will 
become  a  Catholic  at  once." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Ferris  held 
his  breath  in  mingled  suspense  and  hope;  for 
he  thought  that  Renee  was  hesitating  over  her 
answer,  and  he  knew  well  that  a  woman  sel- 
dom hesitates  when  it  is  a  question  of  refusal. 
But  he  was  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  cause 
of  that  momentary  silence.  Renee  hesitated 
indeed,  but  it  was  because  she  longed  to  say 
a  word  which  might  lead  this  soul  to  put  a 
divine  in  the  place  of  a  human  motive. 

"You  are  willing  to  do  this  for  me,"  she 
said,  at  length,  "and  yet  you  hesitate  to  do  it 
for  God  and  for  your  own  soul!  Oh,  Mr. 
Ferris !  how  is  such  a  thing  possible?" 

"  You  do  not  know  much  of  men's  natures," 
he  said,  "else  you  would  not  ask  the  question. 
To  lead  him  to  make  a  sacrifice  such  as  this. 
a  man  must  have  some  strong  personal  mo- 
tive. No  man  would  do  it  simply  for  God 
or  for  his  own  soul — '' 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Renee,  quickly, 
"but  you  mistake.  There  are  many  men 
who  would." 

Ferris  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  do  not 
speak  of  saints  and  martyrs,  of  priests  or 
monks,"  he  said,  "but  of  men  who  live  in 
the  world,  and  whose  ambition  leads  them 
to  desire  the  things  of  the  world.  We  have 
talked  of  this  before,  and  I  repeat  what  I  told 
you  then — that  to  become  a  Catholic  in  this 
country  condemns  a  man  to  all  manner  of 
disabilities,  and  that  religion  in  itself  is  not 
able  to  recompense  him  for  the  sacrifices 
which  it  entails." 

"What  would  recompense  him,  then?" 
asked  Renee. 

"Your  love  would  recompense  me"  said 
Ferris.  "  Believe  that." 

"  How  can  I  possibly  believe  it?"  she  said. 
"  How  could  the  love  of  a  creature  recom- 
pense a  man  for  sacrifices  that  he  would  not 
make  for  God  or  for  eternity?  And  what 
would  a  profession  of  faith  be  worth  based 
on  such  a  motive?  It  would  only  be  another 
form  of  self  seeking:." 


"You  are  severe,"  said  Ferris,  a  sudden 
flush  covering  his  face, — for  in  truth  she  was 
more  severe  than  she  knew.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  her  to  suspect  that  it  was  by  means  of 
her  fortune  he  hoped  to  agreeably  reconcile 
the  diverse  claims  of  God  and  mammon ;  but 
he  felt  how  entirely  any  profession  of  faith  on 
his  part  would  indeed  be  "only  another  form 
of  self  seeking."  With  all  his  assurance — that 
assurance  which  usually  stood  him  in  such 
good  stead — he  felt  abashed  before  the  eyes 
that  read  so  clearly  his  shallow  worldliness. 
"I  do  not  mean  to  be  severe,"  she  said. 
"You  have  made  a  mistake  about  me;  but 
that  does  not  matter.  The  greater  mistake 
is  that  which  concerns  your  own  soul.  Be- 
tween temporal  and  eternal  interests,  you  are 
choosing  the  temporal,  and  making  your 
acknowledgment  of  God's  truth  depend  on 
the  word  of  a  woman.  It  seems  incredible ! 
I  do  not  think  you  can  really  msan  that  you 
will  become  a  Catholic  only  in  case  I  should 
promise  to  marry  you ! " 

"I  mean  that,"  said  Ferris, — though  he  had 
the  grace  to  look  a  little  ashamed.  "The 
matter  is  in  your  hands.  I  have  told  you 
how  it  is ;  you  would  recompense  me  for  the 
sacrifice  involved.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
nothing." 

"  Nothing,  when  God  offers  all ! "  said  she, 
in  a  low  tone.  She  turned  away  from  him. 
Farther  words  seemed  useless,  and  perhaps 
she  did  not  care  for  him  to  read  the  contempt 
that  she  felt  must  be  legible  on  her  face. 

"I  am  to  understand,  then,"  said  Ferris, 
after  a  moment,  "that  there  is  no  hope  for 
me?" 

She  turned  back.  "There  is  certainly  no 
hope  that  I  will  think  of  marrying  you,"  she 
said.  "How  could  you  believe  it  possible? 
Even  if  everything  were  different — if  I  had 
not  always  regarded  you  as  Helen's  suitor, 
or  if  I  had  ever  thought  of  marriage  with  any 
one — how  could  I  trust  a  man  who  makes  his 
religion  subservient  to  his  worldly  interest? 
Would  one  who  is  not  true  to  God  be  likely 
to  prove  true  to  a  creature?  I  can  not  be- 
lieve it." 

He  could  not  deny  her  conclusion,  or  at 
least  he  felt  that  it  was  vain  to  do  so ;  and 
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he  was  not  a  man  to  fight  a  losing  battle. 
He  recognized  that  he  had  blundered — that 
in  seeking  to  grasp  a  greater  advantage  he 
had  probably  lost  what  he  held  as  a  certainty, 
and  the  reflection  was  not  agreeable.  Indeed 
his  disappointment  and  mortification  were  so 
plainly  evident,  that  Renee's  kindness  of  heart 
asserted  itself. 

"  I  shall  be  glad,"  she  said,  gently,  "  if  you 
wilj  forget  all  this.  It  has  been  altogether  a 
mistake.  I  do  not  think  that  you  really 
care  for  me — it  would  make  no  difference " 
(quickly)  "if  you  did:  but  I  can  not  believe 
that  you  do.  You  have  been  very  kind  and 
pleasant  to  me,  however,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
cause  you  the  least  pain  or  annoyance.  If 
you  will  forget  all  that  has  been  said,  and  let 
it  make  no  change  in  our  intercourse,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  I  do  not  ask  this  only  on  my 
own  account.  I  should  be  so  sorry  if  my 
cousin  suspected — " 

Ferris  started  with  surprise  and  relief.  Did 
she  mean  that  Helen  should  not  know?  This 
was  what  he  desired,  yet  could  not  have 
ventured  to  ask.  But  here  was  the  assurance 
given  unasked,  and  he  knew  instinctively  that 
if  Renee  gave  it,  Renee  would  keep  it.  He 
looked  at  her  quickly  and  gratefully. 

''  You  are  very  good,"  he  said,  involuntarily. 
"  If  you  will  permit  me,  then,  to  meet  you  on 
our  usual  footing,  it  is  I  who  shall  have  rea- 
son to  be  glad." 

"  What  should  interfere  with  it?  "  she  said. 
"  I  shall  take  care  that  no  one  makes  any 
mistake  hereafter — that  is  all.  And  if  I  could 
only  hope  that  you  would  reconsider  your 
resolution — that  you  would  have  the  courage 
to  confess  your  faith  in  spite  of  worldly  in- 
terests— " 

"Unfortunately,  I  can  not  allow  you  to 
entertain  that  hope,"  he  said,  with  a  smile 
which  was  not  altogether  agreeable.  ''My 
worldly  interests  are  the  things  of  which  I 
must  think  now.  The  only  hope  for  my  be- 
coming a  Catholic  has  been  ended — by  your 
lips." 

He  took  up  his  hat,  bowed,  and  a  minute 
later  Renee  stood  alone,  with  the  roll  of 
church  plans  still  unopened  in  her  hands. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


Consolation. 


BY     E.    P.    RYDER. 


HEN  my  dear  mother  died,  we  wept  and 

prayed, 

But  still  my  heart  would  not  be  comforted ; 
'Til,  in  despair  of  gaining  heavenly  aid, 

I  sought  a  well-loved  priest,  who  gently  said : 
"  Weep  on,  my  child ;  for  thou  dost  well  to  weep : 

The  sad  libation  of  thy  tears  that  flow 
Will  soothe  thy  heart,  and  put  thy  grief  to  sleep, 
And  quench  the  fierce  fires  of  thy  burning  woe. 

"  Then,  when  thy  bitter  grief  hath  spent  its  force, 
Thou'lt  think  upon  thy  mother's  saintly  life; 

And  thou  wilt  cheerfully  pursue  thy  course, 
And  press  on  bravely  in  thy  lonely  strife : 

For  thou  wilt  know,  whate'er  thy  ways  may  be, 

There's  one  more  saint  in  Heaven  to  pray  for  thee. ' ' 


The  Chapel  of  the  Palms. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

OF  course  there  was  the  smallest  possible 
house  that  could  be  lived  in,  for  our 
sole  accommodation ;  because  but  one  priest 
needed  to  visit  the  district  at  a  time,  and  a 
very  young  priest  at  that.  A  tiny  bed  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  was  thought  sufficient,  to- 
gether with  two  plates,  two  cups,  and  a  single 
spoon.  Luxuries  were  unknown  and  unre- 
gretted. 

"Well,  Father,  what  have  you  at  this 
hotel  ?  "  said  Pere  Fidelis,  as  we  came  to  the 
door  of  the  cubby  house. 

"Water,"  replied  our  host,  with  a  grave 
tone  that  had  an  undercurrent  of  truth  in  it. 

But  we  were  better  provided  for.  Within 
an  hour's  time  a  reception  took  place :  native 
parishioners  came  forth  to  welcome  Pere  Fi- 
delis and  the  stranger,  each  bringing  some 
voluntary  tribute — a  fish,  a  fowl  lean  enough 
to  quiet  the  conscience  of  Pere  Fidelis,  an 
egg  or  two,  or  a  bunch  of  taro. 

Long  talks  followed ;  the  news  of  the  last 
month  was  discussed  with  much  enthusiasm, 
and  some  few  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
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joining  in  the  debate  gave  expression  to  their 
sentiments  through  such  speaking  eyes  as 
savages  usually  are  possessed  of. 

The  welcome  supper-hour  approached. 
Willing  hands  dressed  a  fowl ;  swift  feet  plied 
between  the  spring,  and  the  kettle  swung  over 
the  open  camp  fire;  children  danced  for  very 
joy  before  the  door  of  the  chapel,  under  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  whose  head  was  adorned 
with  a  garland  of  living  flowers.  The  shad 
ows  deepened  ;  stars  seemed  to  cluster  over 
the  valley  and  glow  with  unusual  fervor;  the 
crickets  sang  mightily  —  they  are  always 
singing  mightily  over  yonder ;  supper  came 
to  the  bare  table  with  its  meagre  array  of 
dishes;  and,  since  I  was  forced  to  have  a 
whole  plate  and  a  bowl,  as  well  as  the  solitary 
spoon,  for  my  sole  use,  the  two  young  priests 
ate  together  from  the  same  dish  and  drank 
from  the  same  cup,  and  were  as  grateful  and 
happy  as  the  birds  of  the  air  under  similar 
circumstances. 

A  merry  meal,  that !  For  us  no  weak  tea, 
— that  satirical  consoler!  —  nor  tea  whose 
strength  is  bitterness,  an  abomination  to  the 
faithful ;  but  man  peres  own  coffee,  the  very 
aroma  of  which  was  invigorating;  and  then 
our  friendly  pipes  out  under  the  starlight, 
where  we  sat  chatting  amicably,  with  our 
three  heads  turbaned  in  an  aromatic  Virginian 
cloud. 

I  learned  something  of  the  life  of  these  two 
friends  during  that  social  evening.  Born  in 
the  same  city  in  the  north  of  France,  reared 
in  the  same  schools,  graduated  from  the  same 
university,  each  fond  of  life  and  acquainted 
with  its  follies,  each  in  turn  stricken  with  an 
illness  that  threatened  death,  together  they 
came  out  of  the  dark  valley  with  their  future 
consecrated  to  the  work  that  now  absorbs 
them, — the  friendship  of  their  childhood  in- 
creasing with  their  years,  and  sustaining  them 
in  a  remote  land,  where  their  vow  of  poverty 
seems  almost  like  a  sarcasm,  since  circum- 
stance deprives  them  of  all  luxuries. 

"Do  you  never  long  for  home?  do  you 
never  regret  your  vow  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Never ! "  they  answered  ;  and  I  believe 
them.  "These  old  people  are  as  parents  to 
us ;  these  younger  ones  are  as  brothers  and 


sisters ;  these  children  we  love  as  dearly  as 
though  they  were  our  own.  What  more  can 
we  ask?" 

What  more,  indeed  ?  With  the  rain  beat- 
ing down  upon  your  unsheltered  heads,  and 
the  torrents  threatening  to  ingulf  you  ;  faint 
with  journeyings  ;  anhungered  often  ;  weak 
with  fastings ;  pallid  with  prayer, — what  more 
can  you  ask  in  the  same  line  ?  say  I. 

Pere  Fidelis  coughed  a  little,  and  was  some- 
what feverish.  I  could  see  that  his  life  was 
not  elastic :  his  strength  was  even  then  fail- 
ing him. 

"  Pere  Amabilis  is  an  artisan  :  he  built  this 
house,  and  it  is  small  enough;  but  some  day 
he  will  build  a  house  for  me  but  six  feet  long 
and  so  broad,"  said  Pere  Fidelis,  shrugging 
his  shoulders ;  whereat  Pere  Amabilis,  who 
looked  like  a  German  student,  with  his  long 
hair  and  spectacles,  turned  aside  to  wipe  the 
moisture  from  the  lenses,  and  said  nothing, 
but  laid  his  hand  significantly  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  friend,  as  if  imploring  silence. 
Alas  for  him  when  those  lips  are  silent  for- 
ever! 

I  wondered  if  they  had  no  recreation. 

"  Oh,  yes !  The  poor  pictures  at  the  Chapel 
of  the  Palms  are  ours,  but  we  have  not  stud- 
ied art.  And  then  we  are  sometimes  sum- 
moned to  the  farther  side  of  the  island,  where 
we  meet  new  faces.  It  is  a  great  change." 

For  a  year  before  the  arrival  of  Pere  Ama- 
bilis, who  was  not  sooner  able  to  follow  his 
friend,  Pere  Fidelis  was  accustomed  to  go 
once  a  month  to  a  confessional  many  miles 
away.  That  his  absence  might  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  night  and 
day.  Sometimes  he  would  reach  the  house 
of  his  confessor  at  midnight,  when  all  were 
sleeping:  thereupon  would  follow  this  singu- 
lar colloquy  in  true  native  fashion.  A  rap  at 
the  door  at  midnight,  the  confessor  waking 
from  his  sleep. 

CONFESSOR. — "  Who's  there  ?  " 

PERE  FIDELIS.—"  It  is  I ! " 

CONFESSOR. — "  Who  is  I  ?  " 

PERE  F—  "Fidelis  !" 

CONFESSOR. — "  Fidelis  who  ?  " 

PERE  F.— "  Fidelis  kahuna  pule ! "  (Fidelis 
the  priest.) 
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CONFESSOR  — "Aweh ! "  (An  expression  of 
the  greatest  surprise.)  "  Entre,  Fidelis  kahuna 
pule!" 

Then  he  would  rise,  and  the  communion 
that  followed  must  have  been  most  cheering 
to  both ;  for  won  per e  even  now  is  merry  when 
he  recalls  it. 

These  pilgrimages  are  at  an  end,  for  the 
two  priests  confess  to  one  another.  Conceive 
of  the  fellowship  that  hides  away  no  secret, 
however  mortifying ! 

The  whole  population  must  have  been  long 
asleep  before  we  thoughtof  retiring  that  night, 
and  then  arose  an  argument  concerning  the 
fittest  occupant  of  the  solitary  bed.  It  fell  to 
me,  for  both  were  against  me,  and  each  was 
my  superior.  When  I  protested,  they  held  up 
their  fingers  and  said :  "  Remember,  we  are 
your  fathers,  and  must  be  obeyed."  Thus  I 
was  driven  to  the  bed,  while  mine  hosts  lay 
on  the  bare  floor,  with  saddles  for  pillows 

It  was  this  self  sacrificing  hospitality  that 
hastened  my  departure.  I  felt  earth  could 
offer  me  no  nobler  fellowship, — that  all  acts 
to  come,  however  gracious,  would  bear  a  tinge 
of  selfishness  in  comparison  with  the  recep- 
tion I  had  met  where  least  expected. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
sleep  well,  for  I  think  I  could  never  have  for- 
given myself  had  I  done  so.  When  I  woke 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  I  saw  the  young 
priests  bowed  over  their  breviaries ;  for  I  had 
delayed  the  accustomed  offices  of  devotion, 
and  they  were  fulfilling  them  in  peace  at  last, 
having  me  so  well  bestowed  that  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  do  aught  else  for  my  en- 
tertainment. 

Once  more  the  morning  came.  I  woke  to 
find  Pere  Amabilis  at  work,  hammer  in  hand, 
sending  his  nails  home  with  accurate  strokes 
that  spoke  well  for  his  trained  muscle.  Pere 
Fidelis  was  concocting  coffee  and  directing 
the  volunteer  cooks,  who  were  seeking  to 
surpass  themselves  upon  this  last  meal  we 
were  to  take  together.  In  an  hour  mon  pere 
was  to  start  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Palms, 
while  I  wended  my  way  onward  through  a 
new  country,  bearing  with  me  the  consoling 
memory  of  my  precious  friends.  I  can  for- 
give a  slight,  and  forget  the  person  who  slights 


me,  but  little  kindnesses  probe  me  to  the 
quick.  I  wonder  why  the  twin  Fathers  were 
so  very  careful  of  me  that  morning  ?  They 
could  not  do  enough  to  satisfy  themselves, 
and  that  made  me  miserable ;  they  stabbed 
me  with  tender  words,  and  tried  to  be  cheerful 
with  such  evident  effort  that  I  couldn't  eat 
half  my  breakfast,  though,  as  it  was,  I  ate  more 
than  they  did — God  forgive  me  ! — and  alto- 
gether it  was  a  solemn  and  a  memorable  meal. 
A  group  of  natives  gathered  about  us,  seated 
upon  the  floor;  it  was  impossible  for  Pere 
Fidelis  to  move  without  being  stroked  by  the 
affectionate  creatures,  who  deplored  his  de- 
parture. Pere  Amabilis  insisted  upon  adjust- 
ing our  saddles,  during  which  ceremony  he 
slyly  hid  a  morsel  of  cold  fowl  in  our  saddle- 
bags. 

That  parting  was  as  cruel  as  death.  We 
shall  probably  never  see  one  another  again ;. 
if  we  do,  we  shall  be  older  and  more  practical 
and  more  worldly,  and  the  exquisite  confi- 
dence we  have  in  one  another  will  have  grown 
blunt  with  time.  I  felt  it  then  as  I  know  it 
now — our  brief  idyl  can  never  be  lived  over 
in  this  life. 

Well,  we  departed :  the  corners  of  our 
blessed  triangle  were -spread  frightfully.  Pere 
Fidelis  was  paler  than  ever ;  he  caught  his 
breath,  as  though  there  wasn't  much  of  it,  and 
the  little  there  was  wouldn't  last  long ;  Pere 
Amabilis  wiped  his  spectacles  and  looked 
utterly  forsaken ;  the  natives  stood  about  in 
awkward,  silent  groups,  coming  forward,  one 
by  one,  to  shake  hands,  and  then  falling  back 
like  so  many  automatons.  Somehow,  genu- 
ine grief  is  never  graceful :  it  forgets  to  pose 
itself;  'its  muscles  are  perfectly  slack  and  un- 
reliable. 

The  sea  looked  gray  and  forbidding  as  it 
shook  its  shaggy  breakers  under  the  clifE 
Life  was  dismal  enough.  The  animals  were 
unusually  wayward,  and  once  or  twice  I 
paused  in  despair  under  the  prickly  sunshine, 
half  inclined  to  go  back  and  begin  over  again, 
hoping,  to  renew  the  past;  but  just  then  Hoke 
felt  like  staggering  onward,  and  I  began  to 
realize  that  there  are  some  brief,  perfect  ex- 
periences in  life  that  pass  from  us  like  a  dream, 
and  this  was  one  of  them. 
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In  the  epilogue  to  this  idyl  I  seem  to  see  two 
shadowy  figures  passing  up  and  down  over 
a  lonesome  land.  Fever  and  famine  do  not 
stay  them :  the  elements  alone  have  power 
to  check  their  pilgrimage.  Their  advent  is 
hailed  with  joyful  bells  ;  tears  fall  when  they 
depart.  Their  paths  are  peace.  Fearlessly 
they  battle  with  contagion,  and  are  at  hand 
to  close  the  pestilential  lips  of  unclean  death. 
They  have  lifted  my  soul  above  things 
earthly,  and  held  it  secure  for  a  moment. 
From  beyond  the  waters  my  heart  returns  to 
them.  Again  at  twilight,  over  the  still  sea, 
floats  the  sweet  Angelus ;  again  I  approach 
the  chapel,  falling  to  slow  decay.  There  are 
fresh  mounds  in  the  churchyard,  and  the 
voice  of  wailing  is  heard  for  a  passing  soul. 
By  and  by,  if  there  is  work  to  do,  it  shall  be 
done  by  other  hands  than  theirs ;  for  the 
young  apostles  will  have  followed  in  the 
silent  footsteps  of  their  flock.  Here  endeth 
the  lesson  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Palms. 


Ad    Mariam. 


BY    J.    G. 


"|T_ |  HY  strew  to  thee  our  fading  flowers? 

^^     Why  melt  our  tapers  at  thy  shrine? 

What  is  there  on  this  earth  of  ours 
That  can  be  worthy  to  be  thine  : 
For  whom  too  poor  a  vesture  are 
Sun,  moon,  and  empyrean  star? 

Why  tax  our  dullard  earthly  wit, 

And  feebly  strive  with  tongues  of  clay 
To  tune  to  thee  a  chorus  fit, 
To  frame  to  thee  a  roundelay : 
Whose  praises  worthily  to  hymn 
O'ertasks  the  blessed  Cherubim? 

<""an  aught,  within  us  or  around, 

On  earth  beneath,  in  heaven  on  high, 
Or  yet  within  Creation's  bound, 
Avail  thy  state  to  magnify  ? 
What  shall  fresh  dignity  afford 
Unto  the  Mother  of  the  Lord? 

What  work  of  artist  hand  and  brain, 
In  their  divinest  moments  born, 

Hath  worth  to  hem  thy  queenly  train, 
Or  footstool  of  thy  throne  adorn, 


From  whom  was  taken  flesh  to  be 
Wedded  to  the  Divinity? 

What  spoil  of  forests  or  of  fields, 

What  gem  from  earth's  profoundest  womb, 
Or  pearl  that  deepest  ocean  yields, 

Hath  price  enough  for  thee, — of  whom 
Christ  took  the  Blood  that  was  to  pay 
Our  ransom  upon  Calvary? 

And  if  the  millions  of  our  race 

Should  give  themselves  thy  slaves  to  be, — 
If  kings  should  bow  before  thy  face, 
And  peoples  pledge  their  fealty, 
What  were  it  to  His  service  'neath 
The  cottage-roof  of  Nazareth  ? 

O  thou  in  whom  the  Eternal  King, 

Whose  arm  is  strong,  great  things  hath  wrought 
Whatever  to  thy  feet  we  bring, 
Shall  we  exceed  thy  due  in  aught, 
Until  an  offering  we  invent 
Greater  than  the  Omnipotent? 


A  Memory  of  Cardinal  Prince   Schwarz- 
enberg-. 


BY     OCTAVTA     HENSEL. 


CARDINAL  VON  SCHWARZENBERG, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  is  dead,  at  the 
age  of  seventy- five  years,"  are  the  tidings  that 
reach  us  in  the  dawn  of  Holy  Week.  In- 
stantly memory  recalls  the  first  time  we  met 
him. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Austria  was  held  late  in  April, 
1872,  at  Vienna.  Spring  had  dawned  early 
that  year:  trees  and  grass  were  green,  and  the 
laburnums,  or  "gold  regen"  (as  the  Germans 
call  these  trees  of  golden  rain- drops),  were  in 
fullest  bloom  in  the  parks  and  along  the  al- 
leys bordering  the  river  Wien.  The  city  was 
full  of  strangers;  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons from  the  Empire's  remotest  parishes  had 
come  to  attend  the  great  Convention,  at  which 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  with  the  Prince  Cardinal 
Sch  warzenberg,  would  preside.  Many  of  these 
strangers  were  in  Vienna  for  the  first  time, 
and  their  leisure  hours  in  those  bright  April 
afternoons  were  spent  in  walking  through 
the  city  parks  and  private  gardens  opened 
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to  the  public.  The  grandest  of  all  these  is 
the  celebrated  Schwarzenberg  Garten,  below 
imperial  Belvedere, — the  property  of  the 
princely  family  of  Schwarzenberg,  whose  an- 
cestral estates  cover  80,000  acres  of  land  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Prague,  and  whose  wealth 
is  but  little  below  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

This  garten  behind  the  splendid  palace  of 
the  Schwarzenbergs,  on  the  broad  platz 
opening  from  the  great  Ringstrasse,  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  Vienna.  Its  magnificent  walks 
shaded  by  century  old  trees,  its  lawns  and 
parterres  of  brilliant  flowers,  its  lakes  and 
mimic  waterfalls,  open  vistas  of  beauty  and 
.  woodland  scene  very  delightful  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  city. 

Here,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  whose 
evening  would  open  the  Convention,  many 
of  the  stranger  priests  had  met  to  walk  up 
through  the  garden  to  the  heights  of  the  Bel- 
vedere, whose  park-like  gardens  begin  where 
the  Schwarzenberg  garden  and  park  ends. 
They  were  accompanied  by  several  well- 
known  Bishops  of  Vienna,  and  Canons  of  St. 
Stephen's  Cathedral ;  but  one  among  them — 
the  tallest  and  stateliest,  with  pale,  thin  face, 
high,  intellectual  forehead,  and  eyes  wherein 
one  read  a  world  of  sympathy  and  generous 
feeling — was  unknown  to  a  group  of  children 
standing  beside  the  boat  on  the  upper  lake. 
He  approached  these  children,  and  asked  a 
little  fellow,  whose  daintily  gloved  hand  was 
picking  at  the  rusty  padlock  that  chained 
the  boat,  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

"  Float  the  boat,  your  Reverence,  and  get 
into  it." 

'  Do  you  expect  to  succeed  without  aid  of 
the  keeper?" 

"  Perseverance  conquers  all  things,  so  she 
says,"  replied  the  little  Count,  looking  towards 
his  attendant. 

"All  perseverance  or  legitimate  persever- 
ance?" queried  the  tall  stranger,  addressing 
the  lady. 

"  I  have  been  a  thoughtless  teacher,"  she 
answered;  "I  forgot  the  nature  of  the  per- 
severance in  inculcating  the  adage ;  but — 
even  permissible,  legitimate  perseverance  is 
not  always  rewarded,  Father." 


"What  is  your  reason  for  adding  those 
words,  my  child?" 

Then  the  lady  told  him  how  she  had  been 
trying  for  weeks  to  obtain  a  card  of  admis- 
sion to  the  evening  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention, but  all  seats  were  secured  by  the 
families  of  the  court  circle,  thus  rendering  it 
impossible  for  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  to 
gain  entrance. 

"And  what  is  your  name  and  address,  my 
daughter?  It  is  possible  I  may  have  some 
influence  in  this  matter." 

He  turned  to  a  gentleman  near  him,  and 
desired  him  to  note  down  the  name  and  ad- 
dress given,  and  then  taking  the  hand  of  the 
boy,  who  was  still  picking  at  the  padlock, 
said,  "  Now,  my  child,  suppose  we  persevere 
legitimately?  Does  Madame  permit  you  to 
go  on  the  lake?" 

The  lady  bowed,  and  replied  for  her  young 
charge:  "Yes,  with  a  careful  attendant." 

"We  will  see  what  can  be  done";  and  the 
stranger  smiled,  and  passed  on. 

"  He's  a  prince! "  said  the  children,  gather- 
ing about  the  lady. 

"  No :  a  priest,  because  he's  good,"  said 
another. 

"He  must  be  an  archbishop!  I  saw  some 
purple  under  his  overcoat,"  said  a  little  girl. 

"  He's  a  cardinal  and  a  prince,  and  all  a 
priest  should  be,  my  young  nobles,"  said  the 
boatman,  coming  into  their  midst.  "Yes, 
that  is  the  brother  of  our  Prince,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  Prince  Schwarzenberg." 

That  evening,  on  her  return  home,  a  card 
of  admission  to  the  private  loge  of  a  princely 
family  in  the  Musikverein  Saal,  where  the 
Convention  was  held,  awaited  the  lady.  It 
bore  the  signature  of  the  Prince  Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg. 

Never  can  the  splendor  of  that  Convention 
be  forgotten.  The  platform  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  great  hall  was  covered  with  velvet 
carpet,  and  on  a  raised  dais  were  crimson 
arm-chairs  for  the  Nuncio  and  the  Cardinal, 
while  other  Church  dignitaries  occupied  vel- 
vet benches  below  them.  The  great  organ 
in  the  rear  was  decorated  with  flowers  and 
evergreens ;  on  either  side  were  massed  palms 
and  green  vines,  from  which  two  marble 
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statues  arose, — the  one  on  the  right,  of  the 
Holy  Father  Pius  IX,  that  on  the  left,  of  the 
Emperor  Franz  Josef  I.  The  Brotherhoods 
filled  the  body  of  the  immense  hall.  The 
white  robed  Dominicans,  the  dark  brown 
Capuchins,  and  deeper-brown-robed  Francis- 
cans ;  the  splendid  body  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
and  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  here  and 
there  the  strangely  funereal  robes  of  the  Trap- 
pists.  who  had  come  from  their  distant  Syrian 
convent,  presented  an  audience  of  intellectual 
splendor  well  calculated  to  rejoice  the  hearts 
of  Catholics  strong  in  the  faith. 

Many  were  the  brilliant  addresses  and 
words  of  wisdom  spoken,  but  one  especially 
— the  speech  of  that  young,  earnest  Catholic, 
Prince  Pierre  Liechtenstein — called  forth 
heartiest  applause ;  and  even  the  Cardinal 
stepped  down  from  his  throne- like  seat  to  take 
the  young  orator's  hand  and  whisper  words  of 
congratulation  and  blessing.  One  sentence 
in  particular  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  my 
memory : 

"Nobles  of  Austria,  you  will  never  be 
worthy  of  your  ancestors  until  you  think  less 
of  Stock  Exchange,  and  more  of  the  teach- 
ing of  your  Catechism :  bring  up  your  sons 
sound  in  body,  cultivated  in  the  graces  of 
Christianity,  instructed  in  mind,  and  then 
trust  them  to  God  :  send  them  into  the  battle 
of  life  clasping  the  Cross  of  Christ :  that,  and 
that  alone,  will  save  them  ! " 

The  Convention  was  closed  by  the  Papal 
Benediction.  It  was  a  sublime  scene.  After 
a  few  words  from  the  Cardinal,  a  telegram 
was  laid  before  the  Nuncio,  who  bade  the 
Cardinal  read  it.  It  was  from  the  Holy  Father 
Pius  IX,  than  Supreme  Pontiff,  desiring  the 
Nuncio  to  bless  all  those  who  had  assisted  and 
attended  the  Convention,  and  to  convey  his 
thanks  for  the  good  work  done  and  the  good 
word>  spoken.  An  instant  of  perfect  silence, 
then  every  knee  was  bent, — the  haughty 
nobles,  imperial  Archdukes,  Princes  and 
Counts  of  the  Empire  lowly  kneeling,  with 
faces  bowed  upon  their  clasped  hands.  A 
"Gtoria,"  superb  in  power,  was  chaunted  by 
the  kneeling  Brotherhoods  ;  then  moments  of 
silence,  followed  by  the  voice  of  the  Nuncio, 
who  with  raised  hand  signed  the  Sign  of  the 


Cross,  and  repeated  the  solemn  Papal  Benedic- 
tion. The  grandeur  of  the  chaunted  "Amen  " 
must  echo  forever  through  the  soul  of  every 
mortal  who  heard  it.  No  words  can  describe 
it,  no  earthly  harmonies  express  it.  The 
splendor  of  that  tone  recalled  instinctively 
those  lines  of  Adelaide  Procter's  : 

"  It  may  be  that  only  in  Heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  '  Amen* " 


An  Irish  Brigade. 


ON  the  4th  of  May,  1 770,  the  doors  of  the  poor 
Carmelite  Convent  of  St.  Denis  opened  to 
admit  King  Louis  XV,  who,  as  it  happened,  had 
never  before  set  his  foot  in  a  religious  house.  This 
convent  was  one  of  the  poorest  in  France,  and 
famous  for  its  strict  observance,  so  much  so  that 
it  went  by  the  name  of  "The  Trappe  of  Mount 
Carmel."  The  poverty  of  the  nuns  indeed  ex- 
ceeded what  is  required  or  desirable  even  in  the 
strictest  cloister,  for  they  had  been  sometimes 
unable  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  Their 
church  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  a  heavy  debt,  in- 
curred during  a  period  of  scarcity,  harassed  the 
poor  prioress.  In  silence  and  in  solitude,  she  had 
suffered  and  prayed  One  day,  whilst  kneeling 
before  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  made 
a  very  bold  request  to  her  Divine  Mother  She 
asked  her  to  send  to  this  her  poor,  neglected 
community,  which  for  many  years-  had  neither 
novice  nor  postulant,  a  subject  who  would  be 
pious  and  edifying,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed 
of  sufficient  fortune  to  rebuild  the  church,  free  the 
convent  from  debt,  and  provide  its  inmates  with 
means  of  sustenance. 

This  seemed  almost  too  much  to  hope  for  or  to 
ask,  yet  it  pleased  God  that  an  answer  to  this 
prayer  should  be  granted  such  as  her  imagination, 
in  its  wildest  flights,  would  never  have  conceived; 
for  only  a  few  days  had  elapsed  before  the  King's 
daughter,  Madam  Louise  de  France,  heard  Mass 
at  the  Convent  of  St.  Denis;  and  when  she  came 
out  of  the  chapel,  and  the  community  were  assem- 
bled around  her,  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  asked 
with  the  most  touching  humility  to  be  received  in 
it  as  a  postulant.  When  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  a  Carmelite  she  had  asked  her  director 
to  point  out  to  her  the  poorest  and  most  exacting 
observant  of  all  the  convents  of  that  Order  in 
France.  There  was  but  one  voice  on  that  point, 
and  the  royal  novice  came  to  St.  Denis  to  find 
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what  she  had  long  thirsted  for — poverty  and  sanc- 
tity. Her  holiness  had  been  conspicuous  amid 
the  splendor  of  the  court,  and  by  religious  virtues 
exceeded  even  the  anticipations  of  those  who  had 
watched  her  perfect  life  in  the  world. 

We  are  concerned  at  present  only  with  one 
little  passage  of  her  history,  thus  related  by  her 
biographer:  On  the  occasion  of  the  King's  first 
visit  to  his  daughter,  Madam  Louise  led  the  way 
to  the  infirmary,  and  there  his  Majesty  held  a  long 
conversation  with  her.  Then  she  showed  him  the 
house,  the  principal  members  of  the  community 
accompanying  them.  They  first  visited  the  Prin- 
cess' cell.  The  King  admired  its  poverty.  The 
sight  of  her  bed  struck  him  with  astonishment. 
After  touching  it  and  examining  it,  he  said,  with  a 
sigh,  "It  is  very  hard !  "  Then  he  looked  at  the 
hermitages,  or  oratories,  in  the  garden,  and  after- 
wards went  into  the  choir.  The  King,  who  did 
not  perceive  the  Tabernacle,  spoke  in  his  accus- 
tomed loud  voice.  "  Papa  King,"  Madam  Louise 
said,  "here  no  one  speaks  aloud,"  and  Louis 
XV  instantly  lowered  his  voice.  Standing  after- 
wards in  the  parlor,  his  Majesty  asked  the  names 
•of  the  nuns  who  had  walked  with  them  around  the 
house.  Every  one  of  them  was  Irish  or  of  Irish 
•extraction.  Finding  this  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  I  have,  I  see,  an  Irish  Brigade  in  this  convent ! ' ' 

It  was  this  Irish  Brigade  in  the  Carmel  of  St. 
Denis  who  trained  to  the  religious  life  that  saintly 
royal  novice,  who  became,  under  the  name  of 
Sister  Teresa  of  St.  Augustine,  one  of  the  brightest 
glories  of  St.  Teresa's  Order.  We  need  not  add 
that  she  paid  the  debts  of  the  convent,  rebuilt  its 
church,  and  saved  the  inmates  from  penury, — 
though  poverty  was  as  strictly  observed  as  ever  in 
the  house,  of  which,  later  on,  she  became  prioress. 

The  French  King's  jest  about  his  Irish  Brigade 
is  one  of  those  little  reminiscences  which,  like  a 
flower  on  the  roadside,  we  love  to  find  in  the  by- 
ways of  history,  and  to  throw  into  the  treasury  of 
Ireland's  holy  memories. — New  Record, 


THE  Resurrection  was  both  the  efficient  and  the 
exemplary  cause  of  our  justification ;  therefore  it 
should  be  the  scope  of  all  our  meditations. — St. 
Thomas. 

"  SWEEP  tides  of  rich  music 

The  new  world  along, 
And  pour  in  full  measure, 
Sweet  lyres,  your  song. 
Sing,  sing,  for  He  liveth, — 

He  lives  as  He  said : 
The  Lord  has  arisen 
Unharmed  from  the  dead ! " 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  Sovereign  Pontiff  Leo  XIII  a  few  weeks 
ago  received  in  special  audience  the  French  in- 
dustrial pilgrimage,  the  members  of  which  belong 
to  an  association  of  masters  and  workmen  under 
the  invocation  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Workshop." 
The  Holy  Father  addressed  them  in  timely  and 
instructive  words  upon  the  great  socialistic  evils 
prevailing  at  the  present  time,  and  pointed  out 
the  only  remedy — a  return  to  Catholic  principles 
and  practices.  His  Holiness  said : 

"Agitators  wish  to  make  use  of  the  workman  as  an 
instrument  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  ambition. 
They  deceive  him  by  vain  promises ;  they  flatter  him 
by  exalting  his  rights,  without  ever  speaking  of  his  du- 
ties ;  they  excite  in  his  heart  the  hatred  of  the  rich ;  and 
at  last,  when  they  judge  the  moment  to  be  favorable 
for  their  pernicious  designs,  they  launch  him  into  au- 
dacious undertakings  where  good  is  reaped  by  no  one 
except  the  leaders.  It  is  not  thus  that  acts  the  Church 
of  Christ.  As  a  loving  and  unselfish  mother,  she 
wishes  for  nothing  except  the  happiness  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  applies  to  their  sufferings  the  only  helpful 
remedies ;  for  she  alone  holds  the  secret  of  the  dim- 
cult  social  problems  which  agitate  the  world.  We 
ourself  on  several  occasions  have  pointed  out  those 
remedies.  We  have  exhorted  the  Catholic  faithful 
of  all  countries  to  revive  the  wise  institutions  of  work- 
men's guilds  and  corporations,  which  in  better  times 
sprang  up  and  flourished  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Church,  to  the  great  advantage,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes.  With  opportunities 
for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  Christian  piety,  the  suitable 
education  of  his  children  was  assured  by  these  socie- 
ties to  the  Catholic  workman.  He  received  help  and 
charitable  succor  in  case  of  illness  or  misfortune,  and 
a  support  in  his  old  age.  Those  societies  filled  all 
hearts  with  love  instead  of  the  hatred  which  the  la- 
borer too  often  feels  for  his  patron.  They  inspired 
the  employed  with  respect  and  obedience,  fidelity  and 
devotion  in  labor ;  they  reminded  employers  that 
Christians  of  all  conditions  are  brothers  in  Christ,  that 
justice  should  guide  their  actions,  and  charity  and 
gentleness  should  temper  command  and  reproach. 
Thanks  to  the  influence  of  such  salutary  institutions 
as  these,  we,  too,  shall  soon  see  the  end  of  that  frat- 
ricidal war  of  which  you  spoke  just  now,  and  which, 
unknown  in  the  age  of  faith,  is  making  at  present 
such  terrible  ravages." 


Last  week  we  noted  the  fact  that  the  Kansas 
upper  house  lately  refused  an  appropriation  to  the 
Orphan  Asylum  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
at  Leaven  worth,  on  the  same  bill  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $4,800  to  two  Protestant  institutions, 
and  $2,400  to  a  third  Protestant  institution — the 
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Samaritan's  Home,  for  colored  orphans.  The 
Catholic  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  in  Leavenworth, 
now  caring  for  about  thirty  colored  Catholic  or- 
phans, does  not  get  a  cent  from  the  State,  while 
the  same  class  of  colored  orphans  at  the  Protestant 
Samaritan  Mission  receives  an  appropriation  of 
$2,400.  In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1867  (in 
which  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  were  refused  an 
appropriation,  did  good  service),  two  infant  chil- 
dren of  a  soldier,  who  had  lost  both  father  and 
mother  by  the  epidemic,  were  brought  from  Fort 
Marker  to  Fort  Riley,  but  found  no  refuge  there 
or  elsewhere,  until  they  were  taken  in  by  the  Sis- 
ters at  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  in  Leaven- 
worth.  The  inconsistency  and  bigotry  of  the 
Kansas  Senate  is  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age 
and  a  Christian  country.  Even  the  Turk  is  more 
consistent  and  generous. 


The  Educational  Department  of  the  World's 
Fair  at  New  Orleans  has  been  bi ought  into  great 
prominence  through  the  grand  exhibits  made  by 
the  Christian  Brothers.  Here,  as  at  the  late  Expo- 
sition in  London,  these  religious,  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  have  won  a 
notable  triumph.  The  verdict  of  the  press  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  every  visitor  to  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  is  expressed  in  an  extract  from 
a  long  article  which  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  describing  and  commending 
in  the  highest  terms  the  exhibits  of  the  Brothers' 
schools,  and  their  methods  of  teaching.  The 
Picayune  concludes  as  follows : 

"  In  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibit,  the  order  and 
system  for  which  the  Brothers  are  conspicuous  in  all 
that  they  do  is  most  apparent.  It  takes  the  visitor 
through  all  the  grades  of  instruction,  and  with  samples 
of  the  work  of  many  pupils,  and  makes  a  marked 
and  very  delightful  impression.  This  arrangement 
is  due  to  Brothers  Maurelian  and  Uainian,  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit,  and  who  are  themselves  con- 
spicuous among  the  most  experienced  and  enthusias- 
tic educators  of  the  country.  With  such  means  as 
were  at  their  disposal  they  have  made  one  of  the 
most  practical  exhibits  in  the  Government  Building. 
It  owes  nothing  to  meretricious  surroundings  or 
esthetic  adornment.  It  is  just  what  it  pretends  to  be 
— a  graded  grouping  of  the  aids  and  means  for  edu- 
cating the  young  that  a  hundred  years  or  more  have 
developed  through  the  Christian  Brothers.  It  arrests 
the  attention  of  visitors  by  its  own  merits,  and  these 
are  so  self-evident  that  the  plainest  people  may  be 
found  spending  hours  reviewing  the  excellent  work 
that  comprises  it.  It  challenges  the  sympathy  of  the 
people,  because  it  is  for  them  and  of  them,  and  tells 
the  story  of  the  upward  development  of  their  children 


in  all  classes  of  society.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Heaven- 
inspired  purpose  to  make  good  and  useful  men,  and 
enrich  the  world  by  the  added  industry  of  their  hands 
and  brains  Taken  in  any  light  and  in  any  sense,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  engaging  exhibits  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  one  that  will  leave  an  enduring 
impression." 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Chili, 
South  America,  is  their  great  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
person  who  does  not  wear  the  Scapular.  The 
Wednesday  of  each  week  is  consecrated  in  a  special 
manner  to  the  August  Queen  of  Carmel.  During 
the  war  with  Peru  last  year,  it  happened  that  the 
important  battles  were  fought  and  gained  by  the 
Chilians  on  their  festal  day — Wednesday.  And 
when  peace  was  concluded,  the  annual  procession, 
which  takes  place  at  Santiago,  the  Capital,  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  October,  was  celebrated  with  a 
solemnity,  pomp  and  splendor  excelling  the 
greatest  feasts  of  the  year. 

Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  Archbishop  of  Prague, 
died  recently,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  He 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Sacred  College,  hav- 
ing been  etevated  to  the  Cardinalate  in  1842,  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI,  the  predecessor  of  Pius  IX. 
Elsewhere  in  this  paper  will  be  found  an  interest- 
ing reminiscence  of  the  deceased  Prince  of  the 
Church.  May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


There  were  grand  ceremonies  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  on  the  2yth  ult.,  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  of  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512,  and 
the  founding  of  the  city  by  Menendez  in  1565. 
There  were  many  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  entire  city  was  decorated  with  the 
Spanish  colors.  The  old  Fort  of  San  Marco  was 
especially  noticeable  for  its  decorations,  and  pre- 
sented a  brilliant  appearance.  The  ceremonies 
consisted  in  a  representation  of  the  landing  of 
Ponce  de  Leon.  State  Senator  Genovar  person- 
ated the  Spanish  discoverer,  and  was  escorted  by 
forty-six  attendants  in  Spanish  costumes,  with 
battle  axes  and  glittering  helmets.  The  company, 
after  landing,  marched  to  the  inner  quadrangle 
of  the  Fort,  where  High  Mass  was  celebrated.  A 
procession  consisting  of  troops  from  the  garrison, 
military  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  civic 
societies,  invited  guests,  and  citizens,  paraded  the 
principal  streets. 

It  is  stated  that  a  number  of  Sisters  of  Charity 
have,  with  the  assent  of  their  Superiors,  volun- 
teered to  proceed  to  Egypt  with  the  object  of  de- 
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voting  themselves  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
British  Army.  The  present  offer  of  the  Sisters  is 
said  to  be  under  the  consideration  of  the  English 
Government 

At  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  24th  ult.,  the 
twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Right 
Rev  Lawrence  S.  McMahon  to  the  priesthood 
(which  took  place  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lat- 
eran,  at  Rome,  on  March  24,  1860)  was  celebrated 
by  a  Pontifical  High  Mass,  at  St.  Joseph's  Cathe- 
dral.   

Worcester,  the  orthoepist,  wishing  to  give  an 
example  of  the  two  widely  differing  pronuncia- 
tions of  the  word  "there"  when  used  as  an  ad- 
verb, meaning  in  that  place,  and  "there"  when 
used  as  an  introductory  expletive,  says:  "Chas- 
tisement is  not  in  heaven,  because  there  there  is 
no  sin;  nor  in  hell,  because  there  there  is  no 
amendment."  Very  true.  It  therefore  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  there  must  be  a  middle 
place  of  expiation  for  those  who  are  free  from 
mortal  sin,  but  who  on  account  of  minor  faults 
can  not  enter  heaven.  This  middle  place  is  called 
by  Catholics  the  purgatory,  or  place  of  purgation, 
— a  doctrine  that  ever  since  the  so-called  Refor- 
mation has  been  the  butt  of  Protestant  ridicule. 
And  yet,  Worcester,  a  Protestant, — unconsciously 
perhaps,  though  very  reasonably, — voices  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  shows  that  such  a  middle 
place,  or  state  of  purgation,  must  be  allowed. 
Thus  it  is  that  after  arguing  against  it  for  three 
hundred  years  in  the  heat  of  partisan  zeal  and 
bigotry,  Protestant  scholars  in  their  cooler  mo- 
ments admit  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrines, 
in  the  same  way  that  Ingersoll  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  a  future  state  at  the  grave  of  a  friend. 
Verily  the  eternal  truths  are  immutable.  They 
may  be  hidden  away,  they  may  be  cloaked,  or  ap- 
parently stifled,  but  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  man 
they  will  always  continue  to  exist,  and  can  not  be 
gotten  rid  of,  and  at  an  unexpected  moment  they 
will  come  forth  to  cover  their  traducers  with  con- 
fusion. 

The  Bulletin  Catholique  of  Pau  says  that  the 
treasury  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  a  present  which  derives  its  value 
chiefly  from  the  exalted  position  of  the  donor. 
The  gift  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Bishop  of 
Tarbes,  on  behalf  of  "one  of  the  Queens  of  Eu- 
rope," who  worked  the  embroidery  of  the  article 
with  her  own  hand.  The  royal  benefactress,  whose 
name  is  withheld,  has  been  actuated  by  a  pious 


desire  to  obtain  for  her  family  and  her  people  the 
assistance  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 


Mgr.  Glorieux,  who,  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Plenary  Council,  was  appointed  by  the 
Pope  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Idaho,  and  who  has  been 
waiting  in  Baltimore  ever  since  for  the  reception 
of  the  bulls,  has  received  word  that  they  have 
been  sent,  he  will  be  consecrated  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, by  Archbishop  Gibbons,  on  the  second 
Sunday  after  Easter. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  recent  Catholic 
Congress  of  Lille  was  an  English  priest,  the  Rev. 
F.  Tuckwel,  a  missionary  to  New  Zealand  and  a 
convert  from  Protestantism.  The  story  of  his 
conversion  presents  one  of  those  instances  of  the 
intervention  of  divine  grace  at  once  interesting 
and  edifying.  It  happened  that  when  he  was  six 
years  old,  he  learned  the  "Hail  Mary,"  and  one 
day  recited  it  before  his  mother.  She  forbade  him 
ever  to  do  the  like  again,  telling  him  that  such  a 
recital  was  a  superstition  of  the  Papists.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  child  chanced  to  read  in  the  Bible 
the  Angelical  Salutation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Luke.  The  boy  showed  the  passage  to  his  mother, 
and  asked  her  how  that  could  be  called  a  super- 
stition which  was  found  in  the  Bible.  The  mother 
could  give  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  he  in  secret 
continued  to  recite  the  "Hail  Mary." 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Providence  caused  him 
to  read  the  Magnificat  in  the  same  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke.  He  was  particularly  struck  by  the  predic- 
tion, "All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed." 
One  day,  in  his  mother's  parlor,  some  Protestants 
were  declaiming  against  the  honors  paid  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  Catholics.  The  boy  said  to  them : 
" How  contradictory  you  are!  You  say  that  the 
Bible  is  the  foundation  and  the  rule  of  our  re- 
ligion :  why,  then,  do  you  not  listen  to  it  when  it 
tells  you  and  all  generations  to  call  Mary  blessed, 
and  glorify  her?"  At  these  words  his  mother 
arose  and  said,  with  great  emotion:  "This  boy 
will  be  our  disgrace,  and  some  day  or  other  will 
become  a  Catholic ! ' ' 

As  soon  as  he  was  his  own  master,  Mr.  Tuckwel 
placed  himself  under  instruction,  and  was  received 
into  the  Church.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
arguing  with  his  sister,  and  trying  to  show  her  the 
necessity  of  becoming  a  Catholic,  she  pointed  to 
her  children,  and  said :  "You  see  those  children ; 
you  know  that  I  love  them:  but  I  would  sooner 
plunge  a  dagger  into  their  hearts  than  to  let  them 
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enter  into  such  a  religion."  But  Mary  knew  how 
to  triumph  even  over  this  bigoted  soul.  One  day 
Mr.  Tuckwel  found  his  sister  almost  beside  her- 
self with  fear:  her  two  children  had  the  croup, 
and  they  were  not  expected  to  live.  "Say  the 
'Hail  Mary'  with  me,  and  our  Heavenly  Mother 
will  cure  them,"  he  said.  Overcome  by  grief, 
the  mother  knelt  and  recited  the  prayer  with  her 
brother,  "Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 
us  sinners"  ;  and  the  children  recovered. 


The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received 
for  St.  Joseph's  Colored  Mission,  Richmond,  Va. : 
John  Wallace,  $  i ;  Maggie  McElroy,  50  cts. ;  Mrs. 
Ellen  McCaffrey,  50  cts. ;  A  Friend,  $5 ;  C.  and 
M.  A.,  $2;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Murray,  $5;  Ella,  $25. 


New  Publications. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  For  Use 
in  Seminaries  and  Colleges.  By  Dr.  Heinrich 
Brueck,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Seminary  of  Mentz.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Pruente.  Vol.  I.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis :  Benziger  Bros. 

This  work  will  be  found  admirably  fitted  to  serve 
.as  a  text-book  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  without, 
however,  losing  interest  and  value  for  the  general 
reader.  In  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  the  author 
Distinguishes  three  grand  "epochs"  in  the  history 
of  the  Church, — the  first  comprising  the  action  and 
influence  of  the  Church  within  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  the  second  embracing  the  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  various  German  and  Slavonic 
tribes ;  and  the  third  extending  from  the  sixteenth 
•century  to  the  present  time.  A  distinctive  feature 
of  the  work,  and  one  that  makes  it  of  especial  value 
to  the  student,  is  the  plan  followed  by  the  author 
in  considering  each  particular  "period."  The 
"epochs"  are  subdivided  into  "periods,"  in  de- 
veloping the  history  of  which,  Dr.  Brueck  views, 
ist,  the  exterior  relationships  of  the  Church,  and 
zdly,  the  interior  relationships, — an  arrangement 
suggested  by  the  thought  that  "the  object  of 
Church  history  is  to  portray  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  various  peo- 
ples on  the  earth's  surface;  as  also  to  depict  the 
interior  development  of  the  Church  in  regard  to 
constitution,  doctrine  and  worship,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  so  to  do."  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  work  again  on  the  appearance  of  the 
second  volume,  when  a  more  extended  notice  of  its 
merits  will  be  given.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present 
that  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  "History" 


becomes  known,  it  will  meet  with  a  hearty  and 
general  welcome.  The  translator  has  contributed 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  original  work  by  the 
addition  of  important  notes  and  references.  His 
labors  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  ex- 
pressed in  pure  idiomatic  English  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Stace,  a  well-known  writer,  many  of  whose  con- 
tributions to  literature  have  appeared  in  previous 
volumes  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 

THE  FACT  DIVINE.  An  Historical  Study  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  and  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
By  Joseph  Broeckaert,  S  J.  Translated  from  ,the 
French  by  Edmund  J.  A.  Young.  Portland,  Me.  : 
McGowan  &  Young,  422  Congress  St.  1885. 

The  appearance  of  the  many  treatises  on  the 
Christian  religion  with  which  we  have  been  favored 
of  late  years  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times.  The  present  work  is  a  meritorious  one. 
What  the  author  says  is  well  put  and  to  the  point ; 
he  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  man  of  phil- 
osophical mind,  whilst  he  is  so  clear  and  simple 
that  the  most  ordinary  capacity  will  be  able  to 
follow  him  with  ease  and  satisfaction.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  the  book  as  one  to  be  read 
and  studied  by  our  Catholic  youth,  and  one  worth 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  candid  searchers 
after  truth.  As  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  "A 
young  man  can  not  study  everything  in  detail ; 
he  should  not  promise  himself  to  be  able  at  all 
times  to  answer  victoriously  all  the  objections 
which  the  genius  of  evil  incessantly  invents;  but 
he  will  have  an  impregnable  defence;  he  will  know 
that,  because  his  Religion  is  certainly  divine,  the 
particular  difficulties  which  may  be  urged  against 
it  are  only  apparent ;  he  can  say,  at  least,  that  there 
can  be  no  truth  contrary  to  the  truth- which  he 
holds  from  God  Himself,  and  that  consequently 
either  his  knowledge  of  the  dogma  is  inexact  or 
the  objection  presented  to  his  mind  is  an  error. ' ' 


Obituary. 


"  It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  recommend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased  : 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Ahearn,  late  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Cummiskey,  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Gibbons,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mark  O'Toole,  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department. 


The  Galley-Slave. 


(CONCLUSION.) 
CHAPTER    VI.  — AN   ANGEL   IN    HUMAN 

FORM. 

EVERAL  months  had  passed 
since  the  events  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter,  when  one  lovely 
autumn  day  an  elegantly  dec- 
orated skiff  put  out  from  a  little 
island  west  of  Toulon,  down  the 
coast  of  Provence.  It  bore  the  white 
lilies  of  France-on  its  flag,  and  beneath 
the  blue  silk  awning  which  shaded  the  deck 
sat  a  richly  dressed  lady  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  beauty.  The  boat  glided  over  the  waves, 
impelled  by  the  powerful  strokes  of  two  robust 
seamen,  who,  with  the  lady  already  men- 
tioned, and  another  of  seemingly  inferior  rank, 
were  its  only  occupants.  None  of  them  had 
remarked  a  dark  cloud  which  came  quickly 
from  the  southeast,  until  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind  came  rushing  over  the  sea,  cresting  the 
waves  with  foam,  and  warning  the  lady  of 
impending  danger  to  her  frail  bark.  The  wind 
freshened  into  a  gale;  the  waves  rose  higher 
and  higher,  and,  despite  the  herculean  efforts 
of  the  oarsmen,  the  boat  was  carried  far  out 
to  sea.  Darker  and  darker  gew  the  sky ;  then, 
suddenly,  a  lurid  flash  broke  forth,  almost 
immediately  a  peal  of  thunder  crashed  over- 
head, and  the  storm  burst  in  all  its  fury. 

The  danger  to  which  the  boat  and  its  in- 
mates were  exposed  had  been  seen  from  the 
land,  and  several  boats  put  forth  to  their  aid. 
It  seemed,  however,  impossible  that  the  pleas- 
ure skiff,  now  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
land,  and  tossing  on  the  waves  like  a  mere 
cockle-shell,  could  be  reached  in  time  to  save 
it  from  destruction.  The  lady  never  lost  her 
self  possession ;  pale  but  calm,  she  grasped 
the  side  of  the  vessel  firmly,  and  encouraged 
her  frightened  companion  to  put  her  trust  in 
God.  And  not  in  vain.  Another  vivid  flash 
of  lightning  lit  up  the  scene,  and  by  the  blue 
glare  a  large  ship  was  seen  bearing  straight 
upon  them.  Two  boats  were  quickly  low- 


ered, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  inmates  of  the 
skiff  stood  in  safety  "on  the  deck  of  one  of 
the  royal  galleys,  where  they  were  warmly 
congratulated  on  their  narrow  escape.  The 
captain,  a  rough  sailor,  was  impressed  by 
the  dignified  bearing  of  the  noble  lady,  who, 
thanking  him  in  a  few  words  for  their  rescue, 
requested  that  her  fainting  companion  should 
have  a  cabin  prepared  for  her,  and  both  doc- 
tor and  priest  called  to  her  assistance. 

"The  cabin  will  be  soon  ready,  Madam," 
answered  the  captain,  "and  the  ship's  doctor 
will  at  once  attend  to  the  lady;  but  priest  we 
have  none.  These  men  who  are  chained  to  the 
rowing  benches  are  from  the  Lyons'  Bagno, 
and  their  chaplain  does  not  accompany  them 
on  board." 

"There  is  a  priest  among  them,  sir,"  said 
the  boatswain,  respectfully  touching  his  hat. 

"Ay,  so  there  is,"  returned  his  superior 
officer.  "  I  had  forgotten  him ;  there  is  one, 
Madam." 

The  lady  stepped  forward,  and  uttered  a 
cry  as  her  glance  fell  'on  the  pale  features  of 
Vincent.  "  Great  God ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  how 
came  this  man  here?  Is  it  not  the  holy  priest 
I  met  some  months  ago  in  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris?"  (Vincent  had  already 
recognized  her.)  "Speak!"  she  said,  impa- 
tiently. "  What  has  this  man  done  to  be  here 
fettered  among  criminals  of  the  blackest 
dye?" 
. "  He  has  done  nothing,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Nothing !     Then,  why  is  he  here  ?  " 

"  He  took  the  place  of  a  man  he  had  known 
in  his  youth,  who  was  his  bitterest  enemy. 
He  was  sold  by  him  into  slavery,  but  some 
months  ago,  meeting  him  in  the  Bagno  of 
Marseilles,  he  gave  him  liberty  by  taking  his 
place.  The  man  went  to  seek  proofs  of  his 
innocence,  and  the  priest  Vincent  remained 
as  a  hostage  for  his  return." 

"  What  an  angel,"  murmured  the  lady, "  thus 
to  love  his  enemy!  But  how  has  this  been 
permitted?"  she  continued,  turning  towards 
the  captain,  with  evident  anger.  "  How  could 
you  suffer  this  holy  priest  to  be  fettered 
among  galley-slaves  on  the  vessel  you  com- 
mand?" 

"  I  pay  no  attention  to  those  things,"  said 
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the  captain,  stiffly.  "  My  duty  is  to  see  that 
the  galley  is  properly  manned;  my  boatswain 
answers  for  the  men." 

"  Unfetter  this  man  at  once ! "  cried  the  lady, 
indignantly;  "strike  the  irons  from  his  con- 
secrated hands  without  a  moment's  delay!" 

"  Who  are  you,  Madam,  to  give  orders  on 
board  the  vessel  I  command  ?  This  is  the 
Gull,  a  royal  galley,  of  which  I  am  captain.  I 
alone  give  orders  here." 

"  I,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  drawing  herself  to 
her  full  height,  "am  Anne  of  Austria,  Queen 
of  France;  that  sick  lady  is  Mme.  de  Mont- 
ville,  my  lady-in-waiting ;  and  there," — point- 
ing to  the  sea, — "are  my  subjects  coming  to 
seek  me." 

That  evening  saw  Vincent  the  guest  of 
royalty,  but  his  truly  angelic  spirit  was  as 
little  elated  by  honors  as  depressed  by  ad- 
versity. The  only  use  he  made  of  his  favor 
was  to  plead  for  the  unfortunates  to  whom 
he  devoted  his  life.  His  biographers  do  not 
say  whether  Stephen  Vautour  ever  returned, 
or  testified  his  gratitude;  let  us  hope  for 
the  honor  of  humanity  he  did.  But  it  is  on 
record  that  Vincent  bore  the  marks  of  the 
galley  irons  until  his  dying  day.  Numberless 
benevolent  associations — the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Name  for  superannuated  artisans,  the 
Asylum  for  Idiots,  the  General  Hospital,  the 
Foundling  Asylum,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Mission  and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity — 
were  all  founded  by  him.  His  saintly  death 
occurred  in  1660.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIII,  and  even  the  bitterest  heretics 
can  find  no  censure  for  the  man  whose  whole 
life  was  an  exemplification  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  poor  and  afflicted. 


Our  Lady's  Tree. 


It  was  midday,  and  the  burning  rays  of  the 
Eastern  sun  fell  fiercely  on  the  yellow  sands 
of  the  desert,  through  which  St.  Joseph  and 
the  Virgin  Mother  with  her  Divine  Child  were 
passing  on  their  return  from  Egypt.  Neither 
tree  nor  brook  was  in  sight,  and  the  travel- 
lers suffered  greatly  from  thirst  and  the  heat. 
But  no  murmur  escaped  their  lips,  as  the 
fleeting  moments  were  spent  in  prayer.  Sud- 


denly the  ass,  upon  which  Mary  rode,  stopped 
and  would  go  no  farther?  What  were  they 
to  do  ?  There  they  were  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  desert,  and  no  prospect  of  help  from  any 
quarter!  No  wonder,  then,  that  St.  Joseph 
regarded  anxiously  his  Virgin  Spouse  and 
the  Divine  Infant.  . 

Just  as  they  felt  their  hearts  sink  within 
their  breasts,  Jesus  stretched  forth  His  little 
hand  and  smiled;  and  then  they  saw,  at  a 
little  distance  before  them,  a  stunted  growth 
of  brush  which  they  had  not  remarked  before. 
Mary  descended  from  the  animal,  and  spread 
out  her  cloak,  that  her  Child  might  rest.  As 
she  did  so,  instead  of  the  withered  shrub- 
bery, there  sprung  up  a  large  and  spreading 
tree,  whose  foliage  afforded  a  delightful  shade, 
whilst  the  ground  around  became  covered 
with  verdure,  encircling  a  spring  of  clear, 
fresh  water.  St.  Joseph  and  Our  Blessed 
Lady  returned  thanks  to  God  for  His  merci- 
ful gifts.  And  the  Child  said:  "  My  Mother, 
just  as  this  withered  shrubbery  has  flourished 
to-day  for  thee,  so  will  souls  who  seek  a  refuge 
in  thy  Heart  flourish  in  grace  and  virtue." 


An  Easter  Legend. 


The  following  is  a  curious  legend  concern- 
ing Easter  Alms.  Oswald,  the  most  Chris- 
tian King  of  the  Northumbrians,  was  sitting 
at  dinner  on  the  holy  day  of  Easter  with 
a  Bishop  of  the  Scots.  When  a  silver  dish 
of  dainties  was  placed  before  him,  and  they 
were  just  ready  to  bless  the  bread,  a  servant 
came  in  and  told  the  King  that  a  great  mul- 
titude of  needy  persons  were  sitting  in  the 
streets  begging  alms.  The  King  immediately 
ordered  the  food  set  before  him  to  be  given 
to  the  poor,  and  the  dish  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
and  divided  among  them.  The  Bishop  was 
so  touched  by  this  act  that  he  took  hold  of 
the  King's  right  hand  and  said:  "May  this 
hand  never  perish!"  Tradition  says  this 
prayer  was  granted.  When  the  King  was 
slain  in  battle,  his  hand  and  arm  were  cut  off, 
and  remained  entire  and  uncorrupted,  being 
preserved  in  a  silver  case,  as  revered  relics, 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  the  royal  city  of 
Bambrough. 
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A  Pagan's  Testimony  to  the  Messiah's 
Advent. 

Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas. 
lam  nova  progenies  caelo  demittitur  alto. 
....  Nee  magnos  metuent  armenta  leones. 
Occidet  et  serpens  et  fallax  herba  veneni 
Occidet  .  .  .  .* 

HE  dogma  of  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer  handed 
down  by  tradition  passed  indirectly 
through  the  pagan  nations  of  old,  and,  though 
subject  to  many  changes  and  corruptions,  was 
preserved  in  their  religious  rites  and  sacrifices, 
—in  their  laws,  philosophy,  and  mythology. 
The  first  dogma,  from  which  depends  all  the 
mystery  of  the  Redemption  of  the  human  race, 
is  the  early  truth  of  original  sin — of  the  partial 
prostration  of  all  the  moral  faculties,  of  the 
stain  cast  upon  the  human  race :  of  the  neces- 
sity of  effacing  it  and  restoring  to  man  the 
mysterious  power  of  holding  con  verse  with  the 
Divinity.  In  all  the  most  ancient  traditions 
of  the  nations,  in  all  the  systems  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy which  men  of  powerful  minds  and  un- 
tiring industry  founded,  arranged,  or  adorned, 
not  one  principle  is  more  clearly  and  fully 
developed  than  the  necessity  of  recovering 
the  primitive  innocence  and  purity  of  the  soul. 

*  "The  last  age,  foretold  by  the  Cumean  Sibyl,  is 
at  hand ;  a  new  race  is  being  sent  down  to  earth  from 
high  heaven.  The  flocks  shall  no  more  fear  the  fierce 
lions.  The  serpent  shall  be  no  more :  the  treacher- 
ous plant,  which  yielded  poison,  shall  grow  no  more." 
(Virgil,  Eclflg.  iv.) 


That  Virgil  adopted  these  opinions,  and 
that  the  tradition  implied  in  the  fourth  of 
his  eclogues  is  that  of  original  sin,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  repairing  the  fault,  admits  not  of 
a  doubt.  For  upon  an  attentive  examination, 
of  the  train  of  thought  and  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples of  his  works,  we  discover  in  an  instant 
his  devotion  to  the  opinions  of  the  Platonists 
and  Stoics.  And  when  we  bring  to  our  rec- 
ollection the  sublime  verses  in  the  6th  book 
of  the  Eneid,  where  is  presented  a  magnificent 
tableau,  in  which  the  poet  traces  the  origin 
of  the  soul  to  that  divine  Spirit  which  over- 
shadows the  immense  assemblage  of  the  uni- 
verse It  animates  and  directs, — that  charming 
elegy,  where  he  mourns  for  the  soul  as  for  a 
captive  detained  in  obscurity  and  plunged  in 
darkness  as  long  as  it  is  incarcerated  in  this 
mortal  mould, — we  again  behold  the  various 
kinds  of  torment  the  soul  is  destined  to  un- 
dergo, until,  pure  and  unsullied,  it  may  gain 
admission  and  rest  in  the  abode  of  happiness. 
What  inspiration  was  there  operating  upon 
this  delicate  spirit,  this  "soul  poetic,"  when 
in  another  part  of  this  same  poem,  in  sad 
and  plaintive  strain,  he  shows  us  the  souls  of 
tender  infants  whom  the  unsparing  hand  of 
death  has  mowed  down  on  the  very  breast  of 
the  mother,  before  they  had  tasted  aught  of 
life  and  hope — all  grief  and  sadness  ?  Where- 
fore those  tears,  those  tones  of  grief  and  ago- 
nizing lamentations  ?  What  crime  requires, 
such  punishment?  Whence  did  the  poet 
derive  a  fiction  so  strange  and  pitiless  ?  What 
origin  assign  it  other  than  the  ancient  belief 
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that  we  are  conceived  in  wickedness  and  born 
in  sin  ? 

As  if  to  complete  the  testimony  in  favor  of 
this  tradition,  Virgil  leads  us  up  "the  long, 
dark  path  of  time,"  and  sets  before  our  view 
the  primitive  condition  of  man — his  state  of 
innocent  felicity — times  of  justice  and  virtue 
— the  age  of  gold  and  days  of  happiness.  The 
recollection  and  description  of  an  age  of  gold 
are  transmitted  through  all  the  first  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  The  ancient  Hesiod,  an- 
terior to  Homer,  or  at  least  contemporaneous 
with  the  genius  that  sang  in  undying  notes 
of  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Greece ;  and 
Plato,  the  indefatigable  traveller,  who  col- 
lected with  unexampled  industry  and  de- 
picted with  inimitable  eloquence  the  doctrines 
of  all  the  East ;  the  poets  and  moralists  of 
the  earliest  nations ;  in  a  word,  all  authors  of 
remoter  times,  commence  their  history  of  the 
world  and  of  religion  with  the  description  of 
an  age  of  goodness,  during  which  men  con- 
versed familiarly  with  God:  when  the  essence 
of  life  was  not  affected  by  disappointment, 
nor  life  itself  destroyed  by  want  and  disease. 

And  whence  this  tradition  of  ancient  days  ? 
Not  from  history;  for  pagan  antiquity  affords 
not  a  single  historian,  not  a  single  monu- 
ment or  isolated  fact  which  can  direct  us  to 
the  people  who  lived  in  those  times  and  en- 
joyed the  delights  of  that  period.  On  the 
•contrary,  all  historians,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  all  the  ancient  travellers  who  describe  to 
us  the  uncultivated  nations  visited  by  them  ; 
in  a  word,  all  authors  of  early  times  go  not 
back  beyond  the  days  when  man  was  savage, 
miserable,  wandering,  deriving  sustenance 
from  the  acorn  or  the  roots  of  the  forest :  with 
thick,  undressed  skins  for  a  covering, — man 
full  of  ferocity  and  ignorance  and  blood,  and 
but  little  above  the  brute  creation  in  condi- 
tion or  desires.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that 
the  age  of  gold  is  an  invention  of  philosophy. 
Its  ideas  on  this  head  are  widely  different. 
The  Epicureans  and  Peripatetics  in  ancient, 
.and  their  foolish  imitators  of  modern,  times 
essayed  to  explain,  in  a  manner  entirely  their 
own,  the  origin  and  the  primitive  state  of  the 
world  and  of  the  human  kind.  But,  far  from 
•commencing  with  an  age  of  goodness  and 


abundance,  they  introduce  our  progenitors 
rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  compos- 
ing a  herd  of  timid  beasts,  without  an  idea 
of  God,  without  language,  without  society 
and  without  laws :  dismayed  and  stupefied  at 
every  step  by  frightful  prodigies  and  by  the 
imposing  force  of  nature. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  earliest  religious 
traditions  preserved  during  the  long  lives  of 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  and  by  them 
handed  down  to  those  who,  afterwards  dis- 
persed over  the  earth,  became  the  fathers  of 
all  nations,  that  we  can  with  any  confidence 
search  for  the  recollection  of  this  happy  age, 
called  the  age  of  gold, — for  the  times  when 
Saturn  ruled,  and  for  the  days  of  Astrea's 
reign,  which  passed  away  because  of  the  sins 
of  men,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  hard  and 
bitter  time — the  iron  age.  But  the  memory 
of  this  golden  age,  and  the  regret  for  its  de- 
parture, still  remained,  nourishing  the  vows 
and  sustaining  the  hopes  o(  unfortunate  man, 
who  kept  enshrined  within  his  heart  the  re- 
membrance of  his  former  grandeur,  and  the 
expectation  that  God  again,  as  once  had  been 
His  wont,  would  deign  to  hold  communion 
with  him,  and  restore  to  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants its  long-departed  joy  and  felicity.  Of 
the  existence  of  these  traditions  Virgil  in  this 
eclogue  furnishes  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence. This  tradition,  too,  suggested  to  him 
to  apply  to  the  child  of  whom  he  prophesies, 
not  only  the  most  magnificent  images  with 
which  the  poets  had  adorned  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  golden  age,  but  also  to  confer 
upon  him  the  title  even  of  God, — 

"  Ille  deum  vitam  accipiet  .... 
Cara  deum  soboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum." 

Wrong  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  explain 
away  this  language  by  asserting  it  to  be  a  po- 
etical exaggeration  or  the  flattery  of  a  courtier. 
The  first  hypothesis  is  contradicted  at  the 
very  outset  by  the  well-known  pure  and  re- 
fined taste  of  Virgil,  who,  when  at  another  time 
promising  a  glorious  destiny  and  career  to  a 
prince  who  had  given  the  most  flattering 
hopes  of  future  greatness,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  say: 

" ....  Si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas 
Tu  Marcellus  eris.  ..." 
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Not  less  objectionable  is  the  other  supposi- 
tion; for  when  Virgil  addressed  this  piece  to 
Pollio  adulation  had  not  advanced  so  far  as 
to  deify  the  Roman  emperors.  The  warmest 
partisans  qf  Caesar  scarce  dared  to  elevate 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  demigod  and  give 
him  a  place  among  the  stars.  Assuredly, 
then,  none  would  have  had  the  boldness  and 
te  nerity  to  confer  on  the  son  of  Octavia  and 
Augustus,  or  on  any  other  Roman,  an  honor 
half  refused  and  but  half  granted  to  the  first 
and  greatest  of  Rome's  emperors. 

That  same  tradition,  however,  which  re- 
called to  the  minds  of  the  people  their  former 
felicity,  which  reproached  them  with  their 
utter  inability  to  rescue  themselves,  also  an- 
nounced and  transmitted  the  promise  of  a 
Child — God  Himself— who,  as  mediator  be- 
tween man  and  the  Divinity,  would  efface  all 
stain,  disclose  all  truth,  and  restore  all  virtue 
and  justice.  His  heart  teeming  with  this 
sublime  hope,  intellect  enriched  and  glowing 
with  the  stores  of  history,  of  poesy,  and  tradi- 
tion :  seduced  by  the  beautiful  and  fascinat- 
ing images  which  Platonism  contained  and 
had  revealed,  Virgil  forgets  Pollio,  and  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  peace  of  Brundusium — 
objects  too  trite  and  far  too  cold  for  the  burn- 
ing enthusiasm  which  inflamed  him — and, 
turning  his  view  to  more  elevated  subjects, 
sings  on  a  higher  and  more  majestic  scale, 
and  is  converted  into  the  poet,  or  rather  into 
the  oracle,  of  this  inspiring  and  universal 
prediction.  And  what  still  more  excites  our 
wonder  and  astonishment  is  that  the  brilliant 
imagery  which  adorns  and  illustrates  his  ac- 
count of  the  happy  age  which  the  celestial 
Child  was  to  restore,  not  only  accords  with 
that  which  the  poets  have  introduced  into 
their  descriptions  of  the  golden  age,  but  also 
appears  in  some  sort  a  reproduction  of  those 
masterly  and  superhuman  touches  and  color- 
ings of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  when  portraying 
the  happy  reign  of  the  Messiah.  So  evident 
is  this  resemblance  that  Pope,  when  about  to 
translate  this  "  Eclogue  to  Pollio,"  para- 
phrased and  applied  it  to  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  Isaiah's  own 
language  rendered  the  expressions  and  im- 
ages of  the  Latin  Theocritus. 


After  having  reviewed  the  origin  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  this  poem,  there  can  be 
no  more  appropriate  continuation  than  to  ex- 
amine into  and  point  out  the  source  of  the 
poetical  images  by  which  it  is  so  highly 
adorned.  To  effect  this,  the  means  which  fa- 
cilitated Virgil  in  his  knowledge  of  the  books, 
or  at  least  of  the  prophecies,  of  the  Hebrews 
must  be  exhibited.  Whatever  the  opinion 
the  critic  may  feel  inclined  to  form  from  the 
intercourse  which  the  Hebrews  had  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  from  the  knowledge 
which  the  latter  might  possess  of  the  books 
of  the  former,  one  fact  is  indisputable :  that 
everything  concurred  in  introducing  into 
Rome  and  in  circulating  among  its  wise  men 
those  sublime  doctrines  and  those  beauties  of 
the  first  rank  which  abound  in  the  works  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The  influx  of  the 
Jews  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleucides,  into  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
the  East ;  the  synagogues  there  erected  ;  the 
translation  of  their  sacred  volumes,  to  which 
the  wise  and  learned  gave  zealous  attention, 
and  which  occupied  distinguished  places  in 
the  most  famous  libraries;  their  taste,  or 
rather  their  mania  (as  great  in  the  centre  of 
Judea  as  beyond  its  territories)  for  the  philos- 
ophy, the  poetry,  the  games,  and  even  for  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks ;  the  wars  which  after 
the  time  of  Pompey  had  swept  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Jerusalem ;  the  powerful  influence 
which  the  Roman  Senate  exercised  over  the 
destinies  of  this  nation  and  the  succession  to 
its  throne;  its  treaties  and  alliances  with  its 
conquerors;  the  extensive  commerce  carried 
on  between  the  capital  of  the  world  and  its 
provinces ;  the  strong  friendship  which  ex- 
isted between  Agrippa  and  other  Hebrew 
princes  and  many  of  the  Roman  senators  and 
generals;  the  avidity  with  which  the  learned 
of  that  time  sought  for  knowledge,  and  the 
particular  curiosity  which  induced  them  to 
observe  and  examine  every  document,  every 
doctrine,  every  practice,  every  tradition,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  East;  the  intimacy 
between  Herod  and  Pollio,  to  whom  he  stood 
in  the  character  of  host,  and  with  the  wise 
Nicholas  of  Damas,  who  acted  as  his  minister 
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at  the  Court  of  Augustus,  by  whom  he  was 
tenderly  beloved; — all  these  facts,  so  well 
known  and  so  abundantly  authenticated  by 
a  crowd  of  grave  and  trusty  writers,  are  so 
conclusive  and  overwhelming  when  collated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  but  one  opinion 
on  this  subject.  We  are  forced  to  admit  that 
the  Hebrew  books,  or  at  least  the  doctrines 
and  the  beauties  they  contain,  were  familiar 
to  the  wise  men  of  Rome,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  Virgil,  the  intimate  friend  and  con- 
stant companion  of  Pollio  and  Augustus,  who 
searched  with  a  spirit  so  unflagging  and  an 
avidity  so  extraordinary  for  every  jewel  and 
every  brilliant  which  might  lie  hidden  in  the 
mines  of  a  strange  nation's  literature.  In 
fact,  an  argument  with  much  less  force  and 
potency  would  establish  beyond  controversy 
the  passing  of  a  science  from  one  people  and 
nation  to  another. 

An  inquiry  into  traditions  and  philosophical 
opinions  of  the  era  in  which  Virgil  wrote  has 
thus  insensibly  conducted  us  to  the  sources 
from  which  the  substance  of  this  poem  is  de- 
rived. The  perusal  of  the  sacred  volumes,  or 
at  least  his  familiarity  with  the  doctrines  which 
they  contain,  points  out  what  masters  Virgil 
has  followed,  and  from  whom  he  has  drawn 
his  most  attractive  images  and  illustrations, 
and  explains  the  peculiar  nature  and  style  of 
this  eclogue,  which  seems  of  an  entirely  Ori 
ental  character,  although  as  severe  and  chast- 
ened in  composition  as  any  specimen  of  poetry, 
strictly  Latin  in  thought  and  expression. 

If  the  different  parts  of  this  eclogue  be 
viewed  in  juxtaposition,  and  observed  as  with 
a  single  coup  d'ceil,  it  presents  the  following 
distinct  points  and  features :  that  in  the 
earliest  times  man  lived  in  a  state  of  entire 
justice  and  felicity;  that  he  was  miserably 
precipitated  from  his  high  estate  into  every 
abyss  of  error  and  of  vice,  but  that  at  last  the 
fatal  period  of  his  debasement  approaches  a 
conclusion:  that  a  Divine  Child  was  about  to 
appear  among  men,  accompanied  by  the  Vir- 
gin Goddess  of  Justice;  that  He  would  raise 
up  a  holy  and  a  heavenly  generation,  and  that 
the  reign  of  Saturn — a  reign  of  peace  and 
abundance — would  return;  that  He  would 
do  battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  human 


race,  would  conquer  and  triumph  over  them, 
would  wipe  away  every  stain,  remove  every 
blemish,  and  would  reign  the  peaceful  Sover- 
eign of  a  universe  kneeling  in  security  and 
happiness  at  His  feet.  At  His  coming  the 
universe  would  cry  out  for  very  joy,  the 
mountains  quake  and  bow  their  tops,  the 
world  rejoice  on  its  immense  axis,  the  earth 
put  on  a  spontaneous  verdure,  the  lion  feed 
with  the  lamb,  the  serpent  and  the  tempter 
disappear,  and  trees,  and  forests,  and  prairies, 
and  gardens,  and  flocks  of  the  field,  and  all 
else  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  surround  and 
give  of  their  riches  and  their  beauty  to  adorn 
and  ornament  the  heavenly  cradle  and  honor 
the  Divine  Birth. 

"  Incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  cognoscere  Matrem." 
Whatever  child  Virgil  may  have  had  in 
view,  whatever  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
poem,  whatever  the  monuments  and  the  tradi- 
tions which  commentator  or  critic  may  offer 
as  the  source  of  the  Mantuan's  sentiments 
and  ideas,  whatever  the  epoch  or  the  country, 
is  it  possible  that,  in  the  face  of  this  combina- 
tion of  facts,  all  should  not  agree  that  the 
most  conspicuous  and  prominent  thought 
which  meets  you  at  the  opening  and  bears 
you  company  to  the  end  of  this  eclogue  is  the 
self-same  thought  of  the  tradition  common 
to  the  whole  human  family,  the  object  of  the 
vows  and  the  aspirations  of  all  ages,  and  of 
the  language  and  writings  of  all  the  Prophets, 
who  described  and  predicted  the  coming  of 
the  Redeemer?  Is  it  not  on  these  elements 
— on  the  destruction  of  our  innocence,  the 
necessity  of  a  heavenly  Liberator,  the  return 
of  the  reign  of  peace  and  justice,  that  rests 
the  whole  mystery  of  the  Redemption  ?  Is 
it  not  so  announced  by  the  Divinity  to  the 
Patriarchs,  who  transmitted  it  to  all  people, 
and  so  described  by  the  Prophets  in  colors 
and  by  images  as  various  as  they  are  magnif- 
icent and  brilliant  ?  And,  moreover,  if  we 
consider  that  not  a  single  historical  fact  of 
the  times  of  Virgil  affords  us  the  slightest 
explanation  of  the  mystery  relative  to  this 
wonderful  child  whom  he  announces,  but  that 
the  opinions  of  his  era,  the  traditions  spread 
among  his  contemporaries,  the  philosophical 
doctrines  by  which  his  spirit  was  nourished 
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and  supported,  explain  to  our  utmost  satisfac- 
tion the  cause  and  the  origin  of  every  division 
of  this  great  poem, — in  a  word,  that  the  poet's 
expressions  and  his  imagery  are  not  only 
vastly  different  and  distinct  from  his  usual 
style  and  manner,  but  also  are  without  par- 
allel or  resemblance  in  all  antiquity,  except 
among  the  Prophets, — we  can  not  but  concur 
in  acknowledging  that  this  Eclogue  of  Virgil 
is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  stately,  and 
the  most  enduring  monument  ever  conceived 
by  pagan  mind  and  erected  by  pagan  hands 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  that  great  and  sooth- 
ing tradition  which  announced  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 


Ripened  Fruit. 


BY    THOMAS    O  HAGAN. 


JKNOW  not  what  my  heart  hath  lost, 
I  can  not  strike  the  chords  of  old : 
The  breath  that  charm' d  my  morning  life 
Has  chilled  each  leaf  within  the  wold. 

The  swallows  twitter  in  the  sky, 
But  bare  the  nest  beneath  the  eves: 

The  fledglings  of  my  care  are  gone, 
And  left  me  but  the  rustling  leaves. 

And  yet  I  know  my  life  hath  strength, 
And  firmer  hope  and  sweeter  prayer; 

For  leaves  that  murmur  on  the  ground 
Have  now  for  me  a  double  care. 

I  see  in  them  the  hope  of  spring 

That  erst  did  plan  the  autumn  day, — 
I  see  in  them  each  gift  of  man 
"  Grow  strong  in  years,  then  turn  to  clay. 

Not  all  is  lost — the  fruit  remains 

That  ripened  through  the  summer's  ray,- 

The  nurslings  of  the  nest  are  gone, 
Yet  hear  we  still  their  warbling  lay. 

The  glory  of  the  summer  sky 

May  change  to  tints  of  autumn  hue, 

But  faith  that  sheds  its  amber  light 
Will  lend  our  heaven  a  tender  blue. 

O  altar  of  eternal  youth ! 

O  faith  that  beckons  from  afar ! 
Give  to  our  lives  a  blossom' d  fruit, 

Give  to  our  morns  an  evening  star ! 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IT  would  have  required  a  hard  heart  not  to 
be  a  little  sorry  for  Renee,  as  she  remained 
for  some  time  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the 
large  drawing-room.  The  first  taste  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge — knowledge  of  human  life 
and  human  character — is  generally  bitter  to 
a  young,  generous  soul,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
at  this  moment  as  if  all  the  sunshine  had  gone 
out  of  her  life  in  Clarendon.  If  she  was  so 
little  known  to  those  nearest  to  her, — if  Helen 
could  suppose  her  capable  of  desiring  or  ac- 
cepting the  homage  of  the  man  who  had  left 
her, — then  she  felt  that  there  could  no  longer 
be  any  pleasure  in  intercourse  with  Helen; 
while  Ferris  had  not  only  killed  her  liking 
and  respect  for  himself,  but  he  had  thrown  a 
doubt,  as  it  were,  over  every  one  else.  Were 
all  men  self-seeking  to  such  an  extent  As  this? 
Were  they  all  ready  to  place  their  highest 
and  holiest  sentiments,  even  conscience,  even 
God,  in  the  scale  of  barter  for  some  earthly 
good?  He  had  asserted  as  much,  and,  think- 
ing of  his  assertion,  a  sense  of  heart- sickening 
doubt  came  over  her.  She  had  indeed  refused 
to  believe  it,  but  might  it  not  be  true?  What 
was  her  knowledge  of  life  ?  Only  that  of  a 
child  bred  in  the  cloister ;  and  if  this  page  of 
the  world  was  indeed  an  index  of  the  whole, 
why,  then,  the  sooner  one  went  back  to  the 
cloister  the  better. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the 
veranda  outside  startled  her.  She  looked  up 
quickly.  Through  the  half- closed  blinds  of 
the  long  French  windows  she  saw  a  man's 
figure  pass  to  the  front  door.  The  next  in- 
stant a  peal  of  the  bell  echoed  through  the 
house,  and  through  her  heart  as  well,  for 
surely  she  knew  that  figure !  In  such  a  brief 
glimpse,  however,  there  was  room  for  mistake, 
so  she  remained  quiet  until  she  heard  the 
servant's  step,  and  a  familiar  voice  ask,  "Is 
Miss  Leigh — Miss  Renee  Leigh — at  home?" 
Then  she  went  quickly  out  into  the  hall,  say- 
ing, eagerly,  "  Oh,  Father  Gerard !  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  ! " 
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$IThat  there  was  special  reason  for  this  glad- 
ness, Father  Gerard  perceived  at  once.  The 
priest  who  unites  to  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  his  office  a  fineness  of  sympathy 
which  is  not  indeed  necessary — else  would 
priests  be  very  few  ! — but  most  desirable,  will 
become  not  only  "the  dispenser  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God  "to  his  people,  but  also  their 
friend  and  confidant  in  those  matters  which 
do  not  otherwise  come  within  his  province. 
Such  a  priest  was  this.  As  a  man,  he  possessed 
the  quickness  of  perception,  the  delicate  re- 
gard for  others'  feelings,  which  make  up  the 
exquisite  quality  that  we  call  sympathy;  and 
as  a  priest,  he  added  to  it  a  sense  of  keen  re- 
sponsibility toward  his  spiritual  children,  so 
that  his  interest  in  their  least  affairs  was  of 
the  warmest  order,  and  his  observation  born 
of  that  interest  was  seldom  at  fault. 

As  he  went  with  Renee  into  the  cool,  dimly- 
toned  room,  where  a  few  bars  of  sunshine 
lying  on  the  dark,  polished  floor  were  only 
pleasantly  suggestive  of  the  heat  from  which 
the  wayfarer  had  escaped,  he  said,  with  a 
smile :  "  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  arrive  when 
one  is  wanted,  and  I  think  you  want  me.  I 
hope  it  is  not  because  you  are  in  trouble  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  a  little  trouble,"  she  answered. 
"  Perhaps  it  will  seem  to  you  a  trifle,  but  it 
is  not  a  trifle  to  me." 

"Most  things  that  trouble  us  here  below 
are  in  themselves  trifles,"  said  Father  Gerard. 
"  But  some  of  them  can  disturb  us  very  much, 
nevertheless." 

"I  have  certainly  been  disturbed,"  said 
Renee.  "  May  I  tell  you  about  it?  I  am  very 
inexperienced,  and  perhaps  I  have  failed  in 
doing  what  was  right — " 

"  Let  me  hear  what  it  is,"  said  Father  Ge- 
rard. He  sat  down  in  the  same  chair  that 
Ferris  had  occupied,  and  looked  at  her  with 
his  kind,  dark  eyes.  "  I  am  sure  you  have 
not  failed  intentionally,"  he  said,  as  he  saw 
the  wistful,  distressed  look  on  her  face. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "But,  for  others, 
one's  ignorance  may  have  the  same  effect  as 
bad  intention."  Then  she  told  her  story.  Fa- 
ther Gerard  listened  without  comment,  only 
raising  his  eyebrows  when  she  spoke  of  Fer- 
ris's  offer  to  become  a  Catholic  if  she  would 


marry  him,  and  when  her  voice  ceased  he 
said,  quietly: 

"As  far  as  I  can  perceive,  I  do  not  think  you 
have  anything  to  reproach  yourself  with.  If 
you  had  judged  this  man's  character  more  ac- 
curately, you  might  have  been  more  guarded 
in  your  manner  toward  him;  but  that  would 
have  required  on  your  part  a  knowledge 
which  you  do  not  possess.  So  with  your 
cousin.  Any  one  who  understood  more  of 
the  world  would  have  understood  sooner  the 
meaning  of  her  coldness.  But  we  can  not 
possess  such  knowledge  until  we  have  gained 
it,  and  it  is  generally  gained  by  painful  ex- 
perience. The  position  in  which  you  feel 
yourself  to  be  placed  is  certainly  not  pleas- 
ant; but,  after  all,  there  is  no  great  harm 
done.  Your  cousin  will  soon  learn  her  mis- 
take ;  and  as  for  the  man,  I  do  not  think  you 
need  feel  any  regret  about  him" 

"  I  feel  only  the  regret  of  having,  perhaps, 
unconsciously  misled  him,"  said  Renee. 

"I  doubt  if  you  need  feel  even  that.  I 
have  seen  him,  and  his  face  indicates  that  he 
has  a  degree  of  self  esteem  and  self-assurance 
which  are  quite  sufficient  to  mislead  him 
without  any  outward  help." 

"But  it  is  so  frightful,"  said  the  girl,  "that 
he  should  abandon  his  faith,  or  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  interest! 
Is  there  nothing  to  be  done? — is  there  no 
way  in  which  he  can  be  influenced?" 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  "There  is  no 
way,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  deliberate  choice. 
One  meets  those  cases  very  often — not  always 
so  openly  and  cynically  avowed  as  this  man 
avows  his  choice,  but  practically  the  same. 
By  the  countless  temptations  of  the  world, 
men  and  women  are  constantly  led  to  forsake 
their  faith.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  a 
priest's  experience,  or  more  saddening  to 
his  heart." 

"Then  he  was  right — he  spoke  truly,  I 
mean — when  he  told  me  that  he  was  not  re- 
markable in  it :  that  any  other  man  would 
do  the  same.  Yet  that  seemed  to  me  worst 
of  all!" 

"  He  was  both  right  and  wrong  in  this  as- 
sertion. Any  other  man  of  his  order  would 
do  the  same,  but  such  men  are  not  the  only 
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representatives  of  human  nature,  though  it 
is  one  of  their  characteristics  to  believe  that 
they  are.  They  are  an  element  which  must 
always  be  reckoned  upon ;  and  whenever  the 
Church  is  apparently  weak,  socially  despised, 
or  persecuted,  they  will  be  found  arraying 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  world. 
But  God  is  never  left  without  confessors,  and 
the  very  circumstances  which  produce  such 
apostates  produce  also  heroic  souls,  whom 
the  world  has  no  power  either  to  attract  or 
to  terrify." 

"It  does  not  seem  as  if  such  souls  are 
likely  to  be  produced  here,"  said  Renee, 
sadly. 

"  We  can  not  tell,"  said  Father  Gerard,  with 
a  smile.  "  Perhaps  we  do  not  recognize  them. 
And  you  do  not  know  how  many  conversions 
may  be  a  consequence  of  your  church.  By 
the  bye,  it  is  on  matters  connected  with  the 
church  that  I  am  here.  The  Bishop  is  de- 
lighted, and  will  write  to  you  himself.  Mean- 
while, he  is  anxious  that  everything  should 
be  done  in  a  business-like  manner.  Have 
you  a  deed  for  the  ground?" 

Renee  explained  that  her  uncle  had  made 
a  deed  to  her.  "  He  said  that  he  preferred  to 
give  the  land  directly  to  me,  and  I  could  not 
object,  though  I  should  have  preferred  his 
giving  it  to  the  Church,"  she  said.  "  He  had 
his  reasons,  no  doubt." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Father  Gerard,  who  un- 
derstood the  reasons  very  well.  "  The  Bishop 
will  be  satisfied  with  that,  I  presume." 

"I  will,  of  course,  make  it  over  to  the 
Bishop,"  said  Renee. 

"You  can  not  make  a  legal  gift  until  you 
are  of  age.  Then  you  can  give  land  and 
church  together.  Until  that  time  you  must 
remain  owner  of  both." 

"Must  I  ?  It  seems  so  useless!"  said  she, 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  wish  I  could  give  it  at  once. 
One  never  knows  what  may  happen.  But  I 
shall  pray  to  live  until  I  am  twenty- one,  at 
least." 

"  Much  longer,  I  hope,  if  it  be  God's  will," 
said  Father  Gerard.  "  But  about  the  plan — 
have  you  received  it?" 

"Oh!  I  have  it  here — I  had  almost  for- 
gotten !  I  brought  it  down  to  show  to  Mr. 


Ferris,  as  I  told  you.  I  am  glad  that  I  did 
not  show  it  to  him — that  you  are  the  first 
person  to  see  it ! "  (She  eagerly  unrolled 
the  design.)  "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Father  Gerard,  being  fortunately  a  man  of 
cultivated  taste,  thought  very  well  of  it ;  in- 
deed he  was  as  much,  if  not  as  enthusiasti- 
cally, pleased  as  Renee  herself.  He  went 
carefully  over  all  the  details,  and  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  everything. 

"  Now  comes  the  practical  part,"  he  said. 
"We  must  get  a  good  builder,  and  after  the 
contract  is  made  and  submitted  to  the  Bishop, 
there  need  be  no  further  delay.  We  can  go 
to  work,  and  in  three  or  four  months  a  church 
of  this  size  should  be  finished."  • 

Renee's  eyes  began  to  shine.  She  forgot 
her  distresses  in  that  prospect.  After  all,  the 
things  she  had  to  endure  were  trifles,  not 
worthy  to  be  thought  of,  in  comparison  with 
the  happiness  of  being  allowed  to  do  such 
work  as  this !  She  felt  ashamed  of  having 
seemed  to  complain.  To  see  that  graceful 
roof,  bearing  its  cross,  rise  high  in  the  air  of 
Clarendon,  where  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  such  a  sight  had  never  been  seen  be- 
fore, surely  that  would  be  recompense  enough 
for  anything !  She  looked  from  the  design 
to  Father  Gerard : 

"  One  thing  has  not  been  spoken  of,"  she 
said.  "What  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  church?" 

"What  do  you  wish  it  to  be?"  he  asked. 

"I  should  wish,"  she  answered,  "to  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  some  one 
of  her  many  beautiful  titles.  Our  Lady  of 
Victories  would  be  my  choice,  since  we  are 
beginning  such  an  apparently  hopeless  fight; 
but  I  submit  the  matter  to  your  judgment." 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  Father  Gerard,  after 
a  pause,  "that  Our  Lady  of  Victories  is  a 
title  which  it  would  be  well  to  choose  for  .a 
church  here.  We  wish  to  disarm  rather  than 
to  rouse  Protestant  prejudice  at  the  outset.  I 
fear  that  such  a  title  would  arouse  it,  and 
perhaps  delay  the  victories.  We  must  choose 
something  which  has  not  such  a  warlike 
sound." 

"But  you  do  not  mean  that  the  church 
must  not  be  dedicated  to  Our  Lady!" 

"  Oh  no  !— what  better  could  we  do  than 
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place  all  that  we  hope  and  pray  for  under 
her  protection,  who  is  Help  of  Christians  ? 
But  what  do  you  think  of  a  name  that  seems 
to  unite  two  dedications — Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  ?  It  has  occurred  to  me  be- 
cause my  great  devotion  is  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus;  and  had  the  naming  of  the 
church  been  my  privilege,  I  should  have 
dedicated  it  to  that  most  Sacred  and  Com- 
passionate Heart." 

"  Then,  why  not  so  dedicate  it?  "  said  Renee. 
"I,  too,  have  the  greatest  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  yet — " 

"  Yet  you  wish  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  it  is  your  right  to  do  so.  But 
since  we  shall  begin  the  work  in  this  month 
of  June,  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  invoke 
her  as  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart." 

"  It  is  appropriate  and  beautiful ! "  said 
Renee.  She  took  up  a  pencil  and  wrote  be- 
low the  design  of  the  elevation,  "  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart." 

"It  pleases  me  very  much,"  she  said,  con- 
templating the  title  with  a  smile.  "As  you 
observed,  it  unites  two  dedications — the  two 
nearest  and  dearest  to  our  hearts.  What  a 
beautiful  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  shall  stand  above  the  altar !  I  will  send 
to  France  for  it.  Thank  you,  Father,  for  the 
name.  It  is  all  I  could  ask." 

''That  being  settled,  then,"  said  Father 
Gerard,  who  seemed  pleased  himself,  "what 
do  you  say  to  walking  with  me  to  look  at  the 
site  ?  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  it  is." 

"I  shall  be  delighted!"  she  answered. 

She  went  quickly  up-stairs,  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  a  little  while  ago  she  would  have 
imagined  possible,  put  on  her  hat  and  gloves, 
took  her  parasol,  and  emerging  thus  equipped 
from  her  chamber,  met  Helen  in  the  corridor. 

There  was  a  start  on  both  sides.  Then 
Helen  said,  coldly:  "You  are  going  out — 
with  Mr.  Ferris  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Renee.  "Mr.  Ferris  left 
some  time  ago.  I  am  going  out  with  Father 
Gerard." 

"Oh!"  said  Helen.  Her  surprise  was  so 
great  that  for  a  moment  she  could  say  noth- 
ing more.  After  all,  had  she  been  wrong  ? 
Why  had  Ferris  gone  ?  Her  face  softened  : 


she  looked  a  little  ashamed.  "  I  did  not  know 
the  priest  was  here,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  it 
was  because  he  came  that  Mr.  Ferris — " 

"No,"  said  Renee  again,  as  she  paused; 
"  Mr.  Ferris  went  away  before  Father  Gerard 
came,  and  he  has  been  here  for  some  time. 
We  have  been  examining  the  plans  for  the 
church.  I  am  sorry" — she  faltered,  hesitated, 
looking  at  her  cousin  wistfully — "that  I 
should  have  taken  those  plans  down,  since 
they  were  the  cause  of  your  leaving  the  room. 
It  was  very  foolish  and  thoughtless  of  me ; 
but  they  had  just  come,  and  I  was  so  eager 
to  show  them — " 

"  What  could  have  been  more  natural  ? " 
said  Helen,  with  quick  compunction.  "It  was 
not  that  you  were  foolish  and  thoughtless, 
but  that  /  was  rude,  and  worse  than  foolish. 
I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  so — irritable !  " 

"We  will  not  think  of  it  again,"  said  Renee. 
"  I  was  only  sorry  that  you — misunderstood." 

She  passed  on  then,  and  going  down  to 
Father  Gerard,  told  him  with  a  smile  that  all 
was  well  with  Helen  again.  "Only  it  makes 
me  sad,"  she  said,  "  to  think  that  she  should 
be  deceived  by  a  man  who  is  so  unworthy  of 
her." 

"  She  will  probably  never  discover  that  he 
is  unworthy,"  said  Father  Gerard,  philosophi- 
cally. "  He  will  give  her  all  that  she  demands. 
The  secret  of  human  content  is,  not  to  demand 
too  much.  His  worldliness  will  not  jar  on 
her,  because  she  has  never  looked  for  any- 
thing else." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Renee,  slowly.  "  She 
has  seen  one  man  at  least  who  is  not  worldly, 
and  who  might  have  shown  her  something 
else.  He  is  a  Protestant,  but  in  listening  to 
him  sometimes  one  might  think  him  a  Cath- 
olic and  a  saint." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  alarm  in  the  look 
which  Father  Gerard  quickly  turned  on  her. 
A  not  unnatural  suspicion  rose  at  once  in  his 
mind.  "Who  is  this  man?"  he  asked. 

"  His  name  is  Stanmore,"  she  answered, 
"and  he  is  a  great  friend  of  my  uncle's  family. 
I  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  him,  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  be  a  Catholic  some  day." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Father  Gerard.  It  was  a  sig- 
nificant sound,  and  meant  that,  having  seen 
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much  of  human  nature,  the  good  priest 
thought  he  understood  this.  "I  hope  that 
you  may  not  prove  to  be  mistaken,"  he  went 
on.  "But  do  not  be  sure  until  the  thing  is 
done.  As  you  have  just  learned,  it  requires 
a  very  strong  motive  to  induce  a  man  to  be- 
come a  Catholic  here." 

"Mr.  Stanmore  has  such  a  motive,  I  am 
certain,"  said  Renee. 

"And  what  is  it?" 

"  What  could  it  be " — with  a  glance  of 
surprise — "  but  love  of  truth,  and  the  desire 
to  embrace  it ! " 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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centuries  ago  our  earth  no  doubt 
1  appeared  to  be  much  larger  than  it  does 
to-day,  and  slow  sailing  ships  might  then 
take  a  whole  twelvemonth  to  reach  some  of 
Spain's  far-off  possessions.  A  remote,  little 
known  region  at  that  time  was  California 
Lying  on  the  western  shores  of  North  Amer- 
ica, that  portion  of  it  of  which  we  are  about 
to  speak  offered  no  temptations  to  the  adven- 
turer and  goldseeker.  Beginning  at  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  in  the  22d  degree  of  north  latitude, 
it  forms  a  peninsula,  which  gradually  broad- 
ens until  it  ends  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
River, — a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles. 

Robertson,  the  historian,  has  accused  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  having,  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, misrepresented  Lower  California  as 
barren  and  unhealthy.  But  Humboldt,  who 
visited  this  part  of  the  continent  in  1811, 
describes  it  as  very  arid  and  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate :  "  It  contains  neither  gold  nor  silver 
mines,  and  everywhere  are  rocks,  naked 
mountains,  and  soil  without  water."  * 

Over  this  parched,  unfruitful  land  roamed 
three  tribes  of  Indians — the  Pericues,  the 
Monqui,  and  the  Cochimes.  They  were  not 
a  cruel  people,  but  extremely  slothful  and 
devoid  of  ambition.  Their  wants  were  very 
few.  With  a  canoe,  a  bow,  and  quiver  of 

*  Essai  politique  sur  la  nouvelle  Espagne. 


arrows,  a  bowl,  and  a  net  in  which  to  carry 
their  children,  they  were  content.  Two  pieces 
of  wood  rubbed  together  gave  them  fire,  and 
with  a  sleeping  place  in  some  hollow  rock, 
there  was  no  need  to  be  ambitious.  Unlike 
the  Mexican  Indians,  they  had  no  idea  of 
letters,  no  way  of  computing  time.  Yet  there 
existed  among  them  traditions  respecting 
the  Unity  of  God  and  the  Trinity,  the  fallen 
angels  (whom  they  called  "Liars"),  and  a 
belief  in  the  Deluge.  Of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  too,  they  possessed  a  dim  notion. 
"As  the  moon  dieth  and  cometh  to  life  again, 
so  we  likewise,  having  to  die,  shall  live 
again,"  were  words  chaunted  at  their  monthly 
festivals. 

In  this  hot,  well-nigh  rainless  land,  where 
nothing  throve  except  the  cactus  plant,  ap- 
peared on  October  19,  1697,  Father  John  Sal- 
vatierra,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  landed 
in  St.  Denis's  Bay,  accompanied  by  five  sol- 
diers and  three  Indians,  and  bearing  a  royal 
warrant  from  Philip  the  Fifth  empowering 
him  to  take  possession  of  California  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty. 

Of  a  robust  constitution,  Father  Salva- 
tierra's  prudence  was  equal  to  his  intrepidity, 
and,  if  God  only  gave  him  life  and  strength, 
it  was  his  holy  ambition  to  plant  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  even  as  far  north  as  Oregon. 
He  understood  the  language  of  the  natives, 
having  studied  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
prepared  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Copart,  who  had 
gone  in  the  character  of  chaplain  to  Admiral 
Otando's  fleet  in  1683,  and  who  had  spent 
some  time  ashore  among  the  Cochimes.  Fa- 
ther Salvatierra  was  therefore  able  to  address 
a  few  friendly  words  to  the  Cazique,  or  chief, 
who  greeted  him  as  he  disembarked.  The 
Cazique  was  dressed  in  a  loose  sort  of  cloak, 
with  a  belt  of  antelopes'  hoofs  encircling  his 
waist ;  in  one  hand  he  carried  a  huge  fan,  in 
the  other  a  bow  and  arrows.  But  his  fol- 
lowers were  quite  nude,  and  were  convulsed 
with  laughter  at  the  priest's  long  cassock. 

The  missionary's  first  care,  after  bringing 
ashore  his  small  amount  of  baggage,  and  a 
plough  and  a  mule,  was  to  erect  a  tent  which 
might  serve  as  a  chapel ;  and  on  a  sand-hill 
in  front  of  the  tent  was  planted  a  cross,  which 
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the  natives,  who  really  seemed  to  welcome 
his  arrival,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  beautiful 
flowers. 

The  name  given  to  the  first  mission  was 
Loreto ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  happy  mo- 
ment for  Father  Salvatierra  when  he  found 
his  missionary  labors  in  California  at  last 
about  to  begin.  He  called  to  mind  the  day 
long  past  when  Father  Kuhno,  a  Jesuit  like 
himself,  had  first  spoken  to  him  about  Chris- 
tianizing the  western  coast ;  he  recollected 
the  many  obstacles  placed  in  his  way,  not  by 
the  civil  authorities  only,  but  by  members  of 
his  own  Society,  who  considered  the  scheme 
as  impracticable.  But  now,  after  ten  long 
years  of  waiting,  all  opposition  had  disap- 
peared ;  Father  Kiihno,  his  friend,  was  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  Sonora,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  California ;  and,  having 
chosen  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  patroness  of 
the  mission,  Father  Salvatierra  looked  to  the 
future  with  the  liveliest  hope. 

The  main  difficulty,  he  clearly  foresaw, 
would  be  getting  enough  to  eat.  But  his 
friends  in  Mexico  had  promised  to  send  him, 
before  long,  a  vessel  laden  with  provisions ; 
and  he  intended,  moreover,  by  irrigation  to 
try  and  coax  the  wretched  soil  to  yield  him 
a  little  crop.  It  was  easy  to  persuade  the 
Indians  to  come  and  hear  him  preach,  for  he 
had  brought  with  him  a  good  supply  of  rice, 
of  which  they  were  exceedingly  fond,  and 
after  the  sermon  he  gave  to  each  one  a  hand- 
ful of  it.  But,  unfortunately,  they  liked  the 
rice  better  than  the  preaching,  and  before 
long  they  asked  him  to  give  them  the  food 
without  the  sermon.  This  Father  Salvatierra 
refused  to  do,  whereupon  the  Indians  formed 
a  plot  to  assassinate  him  and  his  feeble  gar- 
rison. But  the  plot  was  revealed  by  a  dying 
Cazique,  who  was  anxious  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, and  they  were  therefore  able  to  make 
ready  for  the  attack.  It  came  within  a  fort- 
night, and,  despite  the  shower  of  darts  and 
arrows  rained  upon  them,  the  missionary  at 
first  would  not  allow  the  soldiers  to  fire  their 
muskets  in  return.  He  bade  them  aim  in  the 
air,  so  as  merely  to  scare  the  Indians.  This, 
however,  only  made  the  latter  more  furious, 
and  a  second  attack  was  made,  which  would 


undoubtedly  have  destroyed  every  white 
man,  had  not  the  soldiers  now  really  aimed 
at  the  enemy,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  few, 
on  which  the  others  dispersed.  The  very 
next  day  the  natives  reappeared,  not  to  make 
another  attack,  however,  but  to  ask  for  par- 
don, as  well  as  for  more  rice.  And  more  rice 
was  given  to  them,  no  doubt  to  their  great 
surprise;  and  lo!  in  the  midst  of  their  feast- 
ing and  rejoicing,  a  ship  laden  with  provisions 
arrived  in  the  bay. 

On  this  ship  was  Father  Francis  Piccolo, 
whose  coming  brought  great  consolation  to 
Father  Salvatierra ;  for  there  was  much  more 
work  to  be  done  at  Loreto  than  one  priest 
could  do.  In  place  of  the  tent,  a  pretty  large 
church  was  now  commenced  ;  it  was  built  of 
mud  and  stones,  and  thatched  with  wild  grass, 
which  the  Indians  fetched  from  a  distance; 
and  around  the  church,  by  the  advice  of  Fa- 
ther Piccolo,  were  constructed  a  trench  and 
palisade  for  security's  sake.  This  was  the 
first  permanent  place  of  worship  erected  in 
California,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

As  Christmas  drew  near,  the  Fathers  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  more  and  more  In- 
dians flock  to  the  mission ;  and  they  induced 
a  number  of  boys  to  put  on  garments  for  the 
sake  of  modesty.  For  a  while  the  Fathers 
congratulated  themselves  on  their  success 
with  the  youngsters,  who  seemed  to  like  being 
dressed;  and  one  little  fellow  begged  for  a 
piece  of  cloth  wherewith  to  cover  his  face, 
which  Father  Piccolo,  his  confessor,  said  was 
not  necessary.  But  Father  Salvatierra,  who 
was  somewhat  suspicious,  determined  one 
day  to  follow  a  youthful  catechumen,  and 
discovered  him  taking  off  his  clothes  the  mo- 
ment he  had  reached  the  Indian  camp ;  and 
when  the  priest  afterward  mildly  reproved 
him,  the  lad  answered,  with  an  air  of  surprise : 
"Me  please  you  —  me  please  father  and 
mother  too — me  very  good!" 

As  time  passed  on,  however,  the  mission- 
aries' efforts  began  to  make  an  impression : 
filthy  habits  and  vices  were  gradually  aban- 
doned, and  modesty  and  chastity  took  root 
among  the  natives.  Many  gave  up  their 
wandering,  shiftless  life,  and  declared  that 
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they  had  never  been  so  happy  as  they  were 
at  Loreto.  The  first  duty  in  the  morning  was 
to  hear  Mass,  after  which  all  went  to  work, 
and  looked  with  surprise  and  delight  at  the 
plough  as  it  delved  into  the  sandy  soil ;  and 
whenever  a  ditch  or  flume  was  completed,  and 
water  was  seen  flowing  through  it,  imparting 
moisture  to  what  had  before  been  so  dry  and 
sterile,  the  simple  people  kissed  the  mission- 
aries' hands,  and  then  would  fetch  twigs  and 
bushes,  which  Father  Salvatierra  and  Father 
Piccolo  showed  them  how  to  plant  along  the 
edge  of  the  new  water-course.  Then  in  the 
evening  they  assembled  in  and  about  the 
church,  reciting  aloud  the  Rosary,  or  listening 
to  some  explanation  of  Christian  doctrine. 

But  all  this  while  it  was  necessary  to  feed 
the  multitude;  and  only  for  the  rice  and  corn 
which  the  mission  ship  brought,  the  Fathers 
must  ere  long  have  abandoned  their  good 
work.  No  sooner,  however,  had  danger  from 
starvation  passed  away,  than  another  danger 
arose.  The  Indian  sorcerers  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  people  that  the  black  robes  had 
not  come  to  teach  them  how  to  lead  better 
lives,  but  in  order  to  rob  them  of  the  pearls, 
which  were  found  in  great  quantities  along 
the  coast.  "  The  black  robes  and  their  friends 
are  not  so  many  as  we  are,"  spoke  the  magi- 
cians ;  "  but  they  have  terrible  weapons,  which 
shoot  out  fire  and  stones.  They  have  for- 
tified themselves  with  a  mud  wall,  and  unless 
we  drive  them  away  now,  it  will  soon  be  too 
late.  All  the  pearls  in  the  sea  will  belong  to 
them,  and  so  will  all  the  land  where  we  were 
born." 

This  artful  appeal  was  listened  to,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  made  a  night  attack 
on  the  mission.  But  happily  they  only  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  a  boat,  and  fled  almost 
as  soon  as  they  heard  the  muskets.  The 
soldiers,  not  unnaturally,  wished  to  make  an 
example  of  three  or  four  who  were  taken 
prisoners.  But  the  Fathers  said :  "  No ;  we 
are  here  to  preach  peace  and  forgiveness.  Let 
us  prove  our  love  by  giving  the  culprits  a 
good  meal  of  rice."  And  a  good  meal  of 
rice  was  given  to  them ;  not,  however,  without 
some  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers. 

Thus  passed  the  first  six  months  at  Lo'-eto. 


In  spite  of  the  sorcerers,  the  number  of  cate- 
chumens continued  to  increase,  and  great  was 
their  astonishment  at  the  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Week,  which  the  Fathers  strove  to  make  as 
impressive  as  possible.  "Our  church,  which 
seemed  at  first  too  big,  is  now  not  half  big 
enough!"  was  Father  Salvatierra's  frequent 
ejaculation.  "Alas  !  had  we  only  more  pro- 
visions :  if  the  soil  were  not  so  unfruitful,  how 
much  more  we  might  accomplish ! "  answered 
Father  Piccolo.  For  in  the  storehouse  were 
left  only  a  few  bags  of  corn ;  the  vessel,  which 
had  gone  to  Mexico  for  more,  was  long  over- 
due, owing  to  tempestuous  weather,  and  only 
this  scant  supply  kept  the  missionaries  and 
the  Christian  Indians  from  starving. 

At  length,  the  winds  continuing  unfavor- 
able, and  the  vessel  not  appearing,  a  nine  daysr 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  begun  ;. 
when  lo !  before  the  novena  ended,  the 
prayed- for  food  arrived.  It  was  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Louis  of  Gonzaga — June  2  ist — that  the 
welcome  ship  hove  in  sight. 

Father  Salvatierra  now  set  out  on  an  ex- 
ploring tour,  and  when  he  came  back  he  sent 
Father  Piccolo  to  found  another  mission  at  a 
point  some  distance  south  of  Loreto.  As 
much  rice  and  corn  as  he  was  able  to  spare 
he  gave  for  the  new  mission,  and  he  urged 
Father  Piccolo  to  persuade  the  natives  to- 
construct  water-ways  as  soon  as  possible;  for 
two  showers  a  year  was  as  much  rain  as  ever 
fell,  and  the  mission  ship  which  carried  pro- 
visions was  almost  as  uncertain  as  the  clouds. 

Accordingly,  a  new  mission  was  established,, 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
and  it  resembled  well-nigh  in  every  particular 
the  one  at  Loreto:  a  few  mud  huts,  and  a 
church  constructed  of  mud  and  stones,  and 
around  the  whole  a  palisade.  But  the  natives 
were  so  indolent  that  the  Father  himself  had 
to  set  them  the  example  in  preparing  the  mud 
and  thatching  the  roof  of  the  sacred  edifice.. 

Three  peaceful  years  now  passed  by,  dur- 
ing which  the  labors  of  the  Fathers  were  re- 
warded by  the  happiest  results ;  and  not  less 
than  two  thousand  adult  catechumens  were 
to  be  found  at  Loreto  and  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
Thanks  to  irrigation,  the  soil  was  beginning 
to  yield  a  meagre  crop  of  wheat,  peas,  and 
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beans,  and  not  a  few  Indians  preferred  to  be- 
come husbandmen  instead  of  hunters. 

But  although  the  artificial  supply  of  water 
was  proving  of  some  benefit  to  the  land,  yet 
so  great  was  the  number  of  Indians  who 
flocked  to  Loreto  and  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
that  not  enough  food  could  be  raised  to  sup- 
port them  all,  and  it  was  still  necessary  to 
depend  on  what  was  brought  by  the  mission 
ship.  But  in  Mexico  a  party  had  arisen  which 
viewed  with  ill  will  the  two  poor  missionaries 
in  Lower  California.  These  suspicious,  evil- 
minded  persons  could  not  believe  that  the 
priests  were  working  merely  for  the  love  of 
God  and  to  win  souls  to  the  Faith.  "  Salva- 
tierra  knows  how  to  hold  his  tongue  about  the 
gold  mines  which  he  has  discovered,"  said  one. 
*'  Piccolo  has  amassed  a  great  many  pearls," 
said  another.  And  these  malicious  stories 
•were  believed  by  too  many  pious  people,  and 
the  donations  of  rice  and  corn  decreased,  so 
that  once  the  mission  ship  arrived  with  barely 
half  a  cargo.  But  Father  Salvatierra  was  not 
a  man  to  be  discouraged,  and  boldly  cross- 
ing the  .Gulf  which  lies  between  California 
and  Sonora,  he  visited  his  old  friend,  Father 
Kiihno,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  flour- 
ishing mission  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  from 
him  he  obtained  an  abundant  supply  of  food, 
which  he  immediately  dispatched  in  a  fleet 
of  canoes  to  his  hungry  friends  at  Loreto  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier.  Then,  accompanied  by 
Father  Kuhno,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  of  ex- 
ploration, to  determine  whether  Lower  Cali- 
fornia were  a  peninsula  or  an  island.  They 
were  gone  twenty  days,  during  which  time 
they  nearly  perished  from  thirst,  and  the  hot 
sand  burnt  through  their  sandals.  Still  they 
psrsevered,  and  having  convinced  themselves 
that  the  country  was  a  peninsula,  they  re- 
solved without  delay  to  open  communication 
by  land  with  the  missions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Gulf. 

On  his  return  to  Loreto,  Father  Salvatierra 
was  rejoiced  to  find  a  new  laborer  in  the  vine- 
yard :  Father  Ugarte  had  arrived.  He  was 
a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and,  assisted  by 
him  and  Father  Piccolo,  a  number  of  new 
missions  were  founded,  which  were  as  like  as 
possible  to  the  old  ones ;  except  that,  by  Fa- 


ther Ugarte's  advice,  the  ditches  for  irrigation 
were  made  twice  as  wide,  and  deeper. 

It  had  perhaps  been  well  had  these  three 
zealous  sons  of  Loyola  been  neglected — nay, 
utterly  forgotten  by  the  Government  of  Spain. 
Then  the  end  of  their  labors  might  have  been 
so  different,  and  no  part  of  the  earth  might 
have  been  happier  than  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America.  From  almost  a  desert  the 
country  was,  year  by  year,  becoming  more 
cultivated ;  farther  and  farther  in  every  direc- 
tion stretched  the  water  trenches,  and  in  sev- 
eral places  artificial  lakes  were  constructed,  in 
which  the  missionaries  performed  their  ablu- 
tions, to  the  great  amusement  of  the  natives, 
who  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  never  washed  themselves,  but  at  long 
intervals  scraped  their  bodies  with  a  clam- 
shell. By  1702  not  a  bad  wine  was  produced. 
Sheep  and  cattle,  too,  had  been  imported  from 
Mexico,  and  the  Indians  were  taught  how  to 
spin  and  weave  cloth.  Father  Ugarte,  who 
was  something  of  a  mechanic,  showed  them 
how  to  make  distaffs  and  looms;  while  Fa- 
ther Salvatierra  and  Father  Piccolo,  after 
having  surveyed  the  interior  of  the  peninsula, 
laid  out  a  chain  of  roads  which  communicated 
with  the  different  missions,  so  that  it  was 
easy  to  journey  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
one  of  these  roads  was  a  hundred  miles  long, 
and  passed  through  a  very  mountainous  re- 
gion. But  at  all  times  the  Fathers  were 
obliged  to  set  the  natives  an  example  of  in- 
dustry, before  the  latter  would  do  anything 
except  yawn.  Father  Ugarte  would  doff  his 
sandals  and  himself  tread  the  clay  and  carry 
the  first  stones  and  mud  for  the  houses ;  while 
Father  Piccolo  and  Father  Salvatierra,  when 
they  were  making  the  roads  above  mentioned, 
had  to  march  in  front  of  the  party  and  fell  the 
first  trees  and  dig  the  first  spadefuls  of  earth 
for  the  wells:  giving  the  lazy  Indians  sweet- 
meats and  rice  now  and  again,  in  order  to 
coax  them  to  work. 

Yet,  despite  the  indolence  of  the  people, 
and  the  ungrateful  soil,  the  Fathers  were  so 
encouraged  that  by  1728  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  establish  some  kind  of  government  among 
the  Catholic  Indians.  To  this  end  the  Fa- 
thers appointed  a  governor  in  every  tribe 
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whose  duty  it  should  be  to  maintain  peace 
and  order;  then  a  church- warden  was  named, 
who  was  to  see  that  everybody  attended 
divine  service ;  and  lastly  there  was  a  cate- 
chist,  who  was  to  summon  the  faithful  to 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  At  the  same 
time  a  large  school  was  opened  at  Loreto, 
/here  the  most  intelligent  children  were  sent 
from  the  other  missions,  and  were  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  music,  as  well  as  how 
to  handle  carpenters'  tools  and  farming  im- 
plements. Over  the  boys  was  placed  a  master, 
over  the  girls  a  matron. 

Having  made  a  tour  of  the  different  mis- 
sions, and  seen  that  the  new  system  was  work- 
ing tolerably  well,  the  Fathers  resolved  to 
survey  the  whole  coast  of  Lower  California. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  vessel  was  necessary, 
and  none  being  at  their  disposal,  they  would 
lave  to  build  one.  Accordingly,  Father 
Ugarte  set  out  in  quest  of  suitable  timber ; 
but  he  found  none  until  he  had  journeyed  two 
lundred  miles.  Then  a  road  was  opened  to 
the  sea  shore,  whither  the  timber  was  carried 
>n  mules,  after  which  the  indefatigable  priest 
commenced  to  build  his  ship,  which  he  aptly 
christened  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross.  And 
this  was  the  first  ship  ever  built  in  California. 
The  survey  of  the  coast  proved  very  success- 
ful, and  resulted  in  the  founding  of  two  more 
missions,  namely,  that  of  La  Paz,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Guadaloupe :  the  former  about  two 
hundred  miles  south,  and  the  latter  as  many 
miles  north  of  Loreto;  and  the  necessary 
roads  to  connect  them  with  the  chief  mission 
were  immediately  begun. 

Thus,  year  by  year,  more  and  more  of  the 
peninsula  was  falling  under  the  mild  sway  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers.  But  Father  Salvatierra 
was  no  longer  among  them  :  he  had  been 
recalled  by  Philip  the  Fifth  in  1717,  and  he 
had  died  the  same  year,  at  Guadalaxara.  The 
time  likewise  soon  arrived  for  more  than  one 
of  his  brother  missionaries  to  go  and  receive 
their  eternal  reward.  In  1729,  at  the  age  of 
73.  after  having  passed  thirty-two  years  in 
reclaiming  the  natives  of  Lower  California, 
Father  Piccolo  died.  He  was  shortly  followed 
by  Father  Ugarte,  who  had  been  thirtygyears 
on  the  peninsula.  Their  places,  however, 


were  not  left  vacant :  the  work  of  God  was 
pushed  vigorously  forward  by  other  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

But  the  long  period  of  peace  and  sunshine 
was  broken  in  1734  by  a  great  rebellion,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  rebel  Indians  were  two 
dissolute  men  of  their  own  race :   one  a  gen- 
tile Cazique,  the  other  the  Christian  Governor 
of  the  flourishing  mission  of  Santiago  de  las 
Coras.     For   a  while  all  the    Fathers  were 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  Loreto,  which,  being 
the  oldest  and  principal  mission,  was  the  best 
fortified.    Two  of  their  number,  however,  fell 
victims  to  the  fury  of  the  insurgents,  namely 
Father  Caranco   and  Father  Tamaral,  who 
may  be  called  the  first  martyrs  of  California. 
At  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  work 
of  more  than  a  generation  seemed  about  to 
be  undone,  word  was  sent  to    the  Viceroy 
of  Mexico,  informing  him  of  the    state  of 
affairs,  and   begging   immediate   assistance. 
But  his   Excellency  calmly  replied  that  he 
could  do  nothing  without  first  consulting  his 
sovereign.     In  the  mean  time  matters  were 
growing  worse,  and  seemingly  only  a  miracle 
could   save   even  Loreto  from    destruction, 
when  lo !  from  Sinoloa,  which  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  immediately 
south  of  Sonora,  appeared  a  small  but  resolute, 
well-armed  force  of  Christian  Indians     They 
had  heard  of  the  uprising,  and  were  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  beleaguered  missionaries. 
After   three  battles  the  rebels  were   utterly 
routed,  their  leaders  made  prisoners,  and  the 
Fathers  were  enabled  to  go  back  to  their 
posts.     But  all  the   churches   and    mission 
houses,  except  Loreto,  had  been  pulled  down, 
all  the  wells  filled  up,  and  the  artificial  water- 
ways rendered  useless;  everything,  therefore, 
had   to  be  begun  anew.     But  the   penitent 
Indians,    who    implored    forgiveness,    were 
heartily  forgiven;  and,  with  an  energy  which 
these  ind  )lent  beings  had  never  before  dis- 
played, they  at  once  set  to  work  to  repair  the 
great  havoc  which  they  had  committed. 

Before  long,  the  future  of  Lower  California 
seemed  to  be  brighter  than  ever:  more  roads 
and  more  schools  were  built,  better  and  better 
crops  were  grown,  while  the  Christian  Indians, 
who  numbered  about  10,000,  were  becoming 
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slowly  but  surely  civilized.  If  only  let  alone, 
what  might  n:>t  the  successors  of  Salvatierra, 
Piccolo,  and  Ugarte  accomplish  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  North  America !  But  they  were 
not  allowed  to  continue  their  noble  work.  In 
November,  1767,  came  the  startling  news 
that  the  Fathers  were  to  be  driven  from  the 
peninsula.  This  was  in  obedience  to  a  decree 
of  Charles  III,  which  expelled  the  Jesuits 
from  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

One  by  one,  now  the  obedient  priests  bade 
farewell  to  their  flocks,  and  turned  their  steps 
toward  Loreto.  But  the  disconsolate  Indians 
would  not  stay  behind,  and,  with  a  wailing 
body-guard  composed  of  many  thousands,  the 
Fathers  took  their  departure.  A  long  line  of 
dust,  like  a  great  cloud,  marked  the  differ- 
ent roads  along  which  they  were  converging 
to  the  sea-shore ;  and  Don  Caspar  Portala, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  royal  instructions,  was  amazed  as  well 
as  alarmed  at  the  spectacle.  And  there  was 
indeed  cause  for  uneasiness.  The  Indians 
vowed  that  the  black  robes  should  not  be 
taken  from  them.  What  wrong  had  they 
done?  The  only  weapon  the  black  robes  ever 
carried  was  a  crucifix,  and  they  had  always 
been  ready  to  pardon  injuries. 

Don  Caspar  Portala.  fearing  bloodshed, 
durst  not  let  the  Fathers  depart  in  the  day- 
time ;  but  at  night,  when  all  the  Indians  were 
asleep,  they  embarked  and  sailed  away :  mur- 
muring as  they  left  the  land  where  they  had 
labored  for  seventy  years,  "Fiat  voluntas 

Dei!" 

— •  »  • — 

"Salus  Inflrmorum." 


IT. |  HEN  the  Day  has  done  his  journey, 
*"^     And  fades  in  his  dying  light, 
I  kneel  at  thy  feet,  O  Mother ! 
While  round  me  falls  the  night. 

Silent  and  dim  thy  dwelling, 

Touched  by  the  lamp's  soft  glow; 

Above  it  high,  old  banners, 
And  sculptured  saints  below. 

Their  pale,  meek  faces  seek  thee 

Calm  in  the  marble  above, 
Striving  to  raise  thy  downcast  lids 

By  glances  of  holy  love. 


But  past  their  sweet,  dumb  beauty, 

Send  from  thy  silver  shrine 
A  look  upon  human  sorrow, 

And  remember  such  was  thine. 

O  Rose  with  the  mystical  blossom ! 

O  Mother  with  virgin  breast ! 
Hide  in  its  whiteness  tender 

A  Child  that  seeks  for  rest. 

Can  a  mother  forget  her  children  ? 

Can  thy  arms,  that  are  heaven's  gate, 
Be  locked  'gainst  a  wanderer  weary, 

Because  he  hath  come  so  late? 

IV.  B.J.,  in  the  "Dublin  Nation.' 


The 


Devotion   of  the  Fifteen 
and  Tuesdays. 


Saturdays 


THE  devotion  of  the  Fifteen  Saturdays 
consists  in  receiving  Holy  Communion 
on  fifteen  consecutive  Saturdays  in  honor  of 
the  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Holy  Rosary, 
and  meditating  each  time  on  the  Mystery  in 
honor  of  which  the  Holy  Communion  has 
been  offered.  It  is  usual  also  on  each  of  the 
Saturdays  to  perform  some  special  penance 
or  work  of  mercy,  to  offer  an  alms,*  and  to 
pray  specially  for  the  virtue  taught  by  the 
Mystery  under  consideration. 

Innumerable  blessings  have  been  obtained 
by  this  devotion,  to  which  also  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence for  each  Saturday  is  attached.  In- 
stances are  on  record  of  the  blind  recovering 
their  sight,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  paralytic, 
the  dropsical,  the  infirm,  being  healed;  ex- 
traordinary vocations  to  the  religious  life  have 
been  obtained;  unhappy  marriages  have  been 
again  blessed  with  peace  and  hope ;  passions 
have  been  conquered,  and  virtues  acquired. 
The  devotion  of  the  Fifteen  Tuesdays  re- 
sembles the  preceding  It  is  a  devotion  of 
fifteen  consecutive  Tuesdays  in  honor  of  St. 
Dominic  and  the  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary. 
It  is  but  just  to  honor  the  institutor  of  a  form 
of  prayer  so  dear  to  Our  Lady  and  to  every 
Christian  heart.  Tuesday  is  the  day  of  the 
week  specially  consecrated  to  that  great  Saint, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  miracles  which 
God  worked  in  testimony  of  his  merits  on 
the  occasion  of  the  translation  of  his  relics, 
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which  took  place  on  a  Tuesday.  The  condi- 
tions are  the  same  as  for  the  devotion  of  the 
Fifteen  Saturdays  ;  an  indulgence  is  obtained 
each  Tuesday,  and  a  plenary  indulgence  on 
any  Tuesday  at  choice. 


Catholic  Notes. 


There  is  reason  to  hope  that  ere  long  the  sub- 
mission of  the  schismatical  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, Joachim  IV,  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  When  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate,  Mgr.  Rotelli,  recently  expressed 
the  desire  that  the  two  Churches  should  agree  in 
all  things,  Joachim  cordially  concurred  in  the  same 
expression.  As  a  result,  a  most  satisfactory  impres- 
sion has  been  produced  among  press  and  people, 
and  the  long-hoped  for  "Union  of  the  East  and 
West ' '  may,  through  the  interposition  of  merciful 
Providence,  be  soon  successfully  brought  about. 


The  city  council  of  Granada,  Spain,  has  passed 
a  resolution  to  provide  for  the  annual  celebration, 
on  the  z6th  of  December,  of  solemn  services  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  preservation  of  the  city  from  the  wide- 
spread destruction  wrought  by  the  recent  earth- 
quakes throughout  the  kingdom.  The  civic  au- 
thorities thereby  give  expression  to  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  citizens,  who  rightly  attribute  to 
the  benign  interposition  of  their  Heavenly  Mother 
their  immunity,  in  particular,  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  great  shock  of  the  night  of  December 
the  25th,  1884.  

Although  our  religious  superiors  have  decided 
and  arranged  to  have  the  Bulletin  of  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  which  for  some  years  past  has 
been  an  adjunct  of  the  weekly  edition  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA,"  published  apart,  we  shall  not  neg- 
lect, as  heretofore,  to  record  in  these  pages  the 
most  remarkable  and  best  authenticated  cures  by 
means  of  the  Water  of  Lourdes  that  come  under 
our  notice. 

If  we  have  sometimes — often  declined  to  pub- 
lish accounts  of  alleged  miraculous  cures,  it  was 
because  we  considered  them  lacking  the  evidence 
of  supernatural  intervention,  and  calculated  to 
throw  discredit  on  miracles  indisputably  genuine. 
There  are  miracles  and  miracles,  and,  while  it  is 
"honorable  to  reveal  and  confess  the  works  of 
God,"  not  every  seemingly  direct  answer  to 


prayer  deserves  public  mention.  It  is  good  to  have 
a  lively  faith  in  .the  supernatural,  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  in  the  intercession  of  Our  Blessed  Lady 
and  the  saints, — to  be  grateful  and  zealous:  but 
prudence  and  the  "fitness  of  things"  ought  also 
to  be  considered.  It  always  affords  us  great 
pleasure  to  publish  the  history  of  such  cures,  for 
instance,  as  those  of  Francis  Macary  and  Miss 
Dorney;  and,  although  striking  manifestations 
of  divine  goodness  are  not  unfrequent,  favors  like 
these  are  not  of  every  day  occurrence,  even  at  the 
miraculous  flood  of  Lourdes. 

We  have  to  state,  furthermore,  that  deceased 
subscribers  and  friends  will  be  recommended  to 
the  prayers  of  our  readers,  though,  as  a  rule,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  confine  ourselves — better  so — 
to  names  and  dates. 

From  this  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  whether  members 
of  the  Confraternity  or  not,  will  suffer  no  depri- 
vation by  the  proposed  change.  Those  enrolled 
in  the  Association  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  have 
a  more  extended  report  of  its  progress  and  good 
effects  than  could  possibly  be  given  in  a  single 
page  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA."  We  feel  sure  the 
appearance  of  a  periodical  entirely  devoted  to  Our 
Lady's  Confraternity  will  result  in  securing  many 
new  members, — a  thing  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 


Mr.  Jos.  Walter  Wilstach,  whose  excellent  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  illustrious  Montalembert 
is  noticed  in  our  present  number,  has  received  a 
flattering  letter  of  acknowledgment  from  the  ven- 
erable widow  of  the  Count,  in  which  she  says : 

"The  constant  aim  of  my  husband  to  bring  back 
modern  society  to  the  waters  of  the  Church,  and  so 
re-establish  Christianity  in  our  poor  France,  which  is 
so  particularly  in  need  thereof,  is  what  appeared 
throughout  his  laborious  and  generous  existence.  And 
that,  sir,  is  what  you  have  demonstrated  with  so  rare 
a  talent  for  analysis  and  clear  statement. 

"  It  were  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  with  what 
pleasure  I  have  read  your  composition  ;  for  you  can 
judge  how  sweet  it  is  to  me  to  witness  the  spread  of 
those  noble  and  fecund  ideas  in  the  midst  of  which  I 
have  lived.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  more  than  ever 
applicable  and  necessary  in  the  face  of  the  irreligious 
tyranny  which  among  us  has  been  substituted  for  all 
honest  and  sincere  ideas  of  liberty  and  republicanism. 
What  indignation  would  not  this  have  created  in  the 
breast  of  my  husband !  And  how  happy  are  we  to 
see  coming  to  us  from  America  lessons  of  distributed 
justice  and  of  impartiality  so  differently  liberal!" 


The  old  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Mott  street, 
New  York  city,  which  was  consecrated  on  St. 
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Patrick's  Day,  has  a  noble  record      Three  of  its 
rectors  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity:  Fen-  . 
wick  of  Boston,  Byrne  of  Little  Rock,  and  Lough-  j 
lin  of  Brooklyn.     One  who  was  assistant  priest  ; 
in  1832  and  1833,  the  Rev.  Bernard  O'Reilly, 
became    Bishop   of    Hartford.     Five    Bishops — 
Bayley  of  Newark,   and    subsequently  of  Balti- 
more, Bacon  of  Portland,  McCloskey  of  Louis- 
ville, McQuaid  of  Rochester,  and  McNeirny  of 
Albany — were   born   within  the   parish  district, 
and  all  but  the  first  were  baptized  at  its  font.   The 
roll  of  priests  born  and  baptized  in  the  parish  is 
a  long  one.     The  church  was  dedicated  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Cheverus,  Bishop  of  Boston. 


The  investure  of  Archbishop  Riordan  with  the 
Pallium,  says  the  Monitor,  will  take  place  in  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral  as  soon  as  that  distinguishing 
badge  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  is  received  from 
Rome.  In  the  mean  time  a  number  of  Catholic 
ladies  of  San  Francisco  have  contributed  several 
thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  Paris  in  the 
purchase  of  suitable  vestments  to  be  worn  by  his 
Grace  for  the  first  time  when  the  Pallium  is  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

Among  a  number  of  new  subscribers  to  THE 
"  AVE  MARIA"  obtained  by  the  zealous  efforts  of 
a  well-known  priest  was  a  Frenchman,  who  for 
many  years  had  neglected  his  religious  duties. 
His  conversion  was  due  to  the  cure  of  one  of  his 
children  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  by  means  of 
the  Water  of  Lourdes.  He  approached  the  Sac- 
raments at  Easter,  and  begged  to  have  both  favors 
recorded  in  these  pages,  in  the  hope  of  inspiring 
increased  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  in 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God.  Father  O writes : 

"  Eugenie,  his  youngest  child,  was  so  ill  from  in- 
flammatory rheumatism  that  she  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  skeleton,  and  suffered  intensely.  The  doctor 
declared  that  if  she  did  not  die  she  would  most  prob- 
ably be  a  cripple  for  life.  I  gave  the  mother  a  little 
of  the  miraculous  Water  of  Lourdes,  and  told  the 
other  children  to  begin  a  no-vena  for  the  cure  of  their 
sister.  The  child  began  to  improve  on  the  very  next 
day  after  using  the  water,  and  refused  to  take  any 
more  medicine.  Five  days  afterward,  to  the  aston- 
ishment and  delight  of  her  parents,  she  left  her  sick- 
bed, declaring  that  the  blessed  water  I  had  left  had 
cured  her — that  she  felt  it.  Recognizing  the  finger 
of  God,  the  father  hastened  to  express  his  gratitude 
by  a  sincere  conversion.  'The  Blessed  Virgin  has 
cured  my  child  ! '  he  exclaimed ;  '  I  will  be  her  child 
once  more.  .  .  .'  He  wishes  to  subscribe  for  your 
magazine,  and  learn  more  of  Our  Lady's  good- 
ness." 


The  Osseruatore  Romano  publishes  the  Latin 
text  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  China 
by  the  Holy  Father,  who  begs  that  the  Celestial 
Monarch  will  grant  his  special  protection  to  the 
Christians  of  his  dominions,  whose  situation  has 
by  the  present  state  of  war  become  most  difficult. 
The  Pope  reminds  the  Emperor  that,  far  from 
seeking  to  undermine  public  authority,  the  Cath- 
olic missionaries  who  have  for  centuries  past  been 
sent  to  China  have  rendered  numerous  material 
as  well  as  moral  services.  The  bearer  of  this  let- 
ter is  a  Roman  missionary  named  Giulianelli, 
who,  after  delivering  it,  is  charged  to  establish  a 
Catholic  mission  in  the  province  of  Chen  Si.  The 
letter  is  addressed,  "Illustri  ac  potentissimo  utri- 
usque  Tartariae  et  Sinarum  Imperatori." 


The  reply  of  his  Holiness  to  the  Sacred  College 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  coronation  is 
an  energetic  renewal  of  the  protest  against  the 
situation  to  which  the  Holy  .See  is  reduced  by  the 
Italian  usurpation  at  Rome.  The  danger  even  to 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Holy  See  is 
illustrated  by  what  has  been  actually  done  to  the 
Propaganda,  and  by  the  license  permitted  to  a 
hostile  press  and  to  the  enterprises  of  heresy  in 
the  Eternal  City.  The  Holy  Father's  estimate 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  has,  it  is  said,  caused 
a  considerable  sensation,  even  in  diplomatic 
circles. — London  Tablet. 


The  Rev.  Bernard  O'Reilly,  of  New  York,  in 
a  letter  from  Ireland,  gives  a  fine  description  of  a 
work  of  ancient  Irish  art  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin— the  "  Book  of  Kells," 
the  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  written  and  exqui- 
sitely illuminated  by  the  great  St.  Columbkille 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete copy  extant  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures  by  St.  Jerome, — a  copy  dating  less  than 
a  century  after  the  death  of  this  great  scholar,  and 
thought  to  have  been  copied  from  the  manuscript 
brought  to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick.  Speaking  of 
the  characters,  Dr.  O'Reilly  says: 

"They  are,  with  here  and  there  variations  of  type, 
drawn  from  the  Celtic  character — the  beautiful  round 
uncial  letters  I  had  admired  in  the  Amiatine  Bible, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  are  incomparably  more 
beautiful  and  more  perfect  in  their  formation.  You 
are  forced  to  ask  yourself,  as  you  turn  over  page  after 
page,  if  this  is  not  printed  type.  But  no  such  type  that 
ever  I  have  seen,  either  at  Rome  or  in  Paris,  ap- 
proaches this  in  perfection.  It  is  evidently  a  sixth- 
century  manuscript.  The  vellum  is  still  white,  and 
every  letter  is  absolutely  perfect.  No  wonder,  then, 
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that  people  who  looked  upon  this  exquisitely  formed 
writing  should  have  said,  in  their  despair  of  reproduc- 
ing anything  like  it,  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  angel." 

Of  the  illuminations  and  designs,  the  learned 
writer  says  that  "  they  have  no  point  of  compari- 
son in  French  or  even  Italian  contemporary  art." 
The  interesting  description  concludes  as  follows  : 

"I  have  said  nothing  of  the  great  charapteristic  of 
this  Celtic  art  in  general — that  is,  the  wonderful 
minuteness  and  correctness  of  these  divergent  spiral 
lines,  which  some  authors  call  the  trumpet  pattern. 
Nowhere  do  they  attain  to  the  beauty  and  perfection 
which  they  possess  in  the  '  Book  of  Kells.'  Examined 
with  a  highly  magnifying  glass,  a  space  of  two  inches 
square  is  found  to  contain  an  incredible  number  of 
these  diverging  spiral  lines,  one  within  the  other, 
without  a  break  or  an  imperfection  in  the  curves,  or 
even  failing  to  bring  each  of  the  spirals  out  to  its 
proper  termination.  The  fancy  which  guided  the 
hand  that  traced  them  seems  to  be  one  of  exhaustless 
variety  in  its  designs ;  the  hand  itself  must  have  been 
possessed  of  a  skill  of  which  no  modern  artist  or  pen- 
man could  boast.  Th'ese  infinitely  intricate,  correct, 
and  delicate  traceries  are  not  to  be  found  outside  of  the 
Celtic  schools,  whether  in  Ireland,  in  Great  Britain,  or 
on  the  Continent,  where  Irish  scholars  kindled  the 
flame  of  learning  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  centuries." 

While  our  esteemed  contemporaries  are  always 
welcome  to  reprint  articles  from  THE  "AvE  MA- 
RIA, ' '  we  expect  in  every  instance  that  due  credit 
will  be  given.  "The  Packet  with  the  Anchor 
Seal, ' '  which  was  recently  republished  in  the  Mich- 
igan Catholic,  and  the  story  of  "Francis  Macary," 
which  was  reproduced  in  the  Texas  Monitor,  were 
written  and  translated  for  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  to 
which  journal  they  should  have  been  credited. 

We  have  been  requested  to  announce  that  the 
new  Bulletin  of  Our  Lady's  Confraternity,  filled 
with  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  members, 
will  be  published  monthly,  and  furnished  at  a  mere 
nominal  sum.  The  first  number,  as  previously 
stated,  will  be  forwarded  to  all  our  subscribers, 
and  those  desiring  to  receive  it  regularly  are  in- 
vited to  send  their  names,  with  full  address,  to  the 
Rev.  Director.  Intentions  for  the  prayers  of  the 
Confraternity,  and  applications  for  the  Water  of 
Lourdes  (which  can  always  be  supplied),  should 
also  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C., 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received 
for  the  St.  Joseph's  Colored  Mission,  Richmond, 
Va. :  C.  F.  Collins,  $i ;  Dennis  Kelly,  $1 ;  Mar- 
garet C.  Slattery,  $i ;  Mary  Farrell,  $2  ;  Jno.  J. 
Murray,  $i. 


New  Publications. 


MONTALEMBERT  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By 
Joseph  Walter  Wilstach.  New  York:  The  Catholic 
Publication  Society  Co.  1885.  118  pages,  I2mo. 

This  is  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  great  states- 
man, orator  and  publicist  who  for  upward  of  thirty 
years  was  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party  in 
France  during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  its 
history — after  the  Revolution,  during  the  weakly 
established  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Re- 
public of  '48,  and  the  early  part  of  the  second 
Napoleonic  regime.  Montalember^t,  although  a 
peer  of  France,  was  a  champion  of  popular  liberty 
and  constitutional  rights,  and,  above  all,  he  was  a 
Catholic.  Like  his  friend  Ozanam  in  the  atheis- 
tical Sorbonne,  this  great  champion  of  the  Cath- 
olic cause  fearlessly  took  up  the  gauntlet  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Constituent  Assembly — led 
by  Guizot,  Victor  Hugo,  Dupin,  and  Adolphe 
Thiers.  Montalembert  met  these  men  at  every 
point,  and  refuted  them  upon  the  grounds  of 
history,  political  ethics,  and  contemporary  expe- 
rience. His  arguments  were  irresistible ;  his  elo- 
quence took  the  Assembly  by  storm,  and  echoed 
and  re-echoed  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other 
like  a  bugle  note  He  silenced  Guizot,  unhorsed 
Victor  Hugo,  and  led  Thiers  a  willing  captive. 
The  latter,  who  was  a  redoubtable  anti-Jesuit 
champion  in  the  lower  house  when  Montalembert 
with  keen  logic  and  burning  eloquence  was  tear- 
ing to  shreds  the  fabrications  of  Victor  Cousin  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  was  at  last  forced  to  this 
confession  :  "I  say  it  frankly,  the  partisans  of  the 
Church,  the  partisans  of  the  State,  are  for  me  the 
defenders  of  society, — of  that  society  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  in  peril,  and  I  have  given  them  my 
hand.  I  have  given  it  to  M.  de  Montalembert ;  I 
still  hold  out  my  hand  to  him,  and  I  hope  that 
in  spite  of  our  different  points  of  view  it  shall  re- 
main in  his  for  the  common  defence  of  society.  .  .  . 
Without  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
Catholic  unity  would  be  dissolved;  without  this 
unity  Catholicism  would  perish  in  the  midst  of 
the  sects ;  and  the  moral  world,  already  so  terribly 
shaken,  would  be  destroyed  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence" In  one  of  his  passages  at  arms  with  Victor 
Hugo, — then  in  the  prime  of  his  eloquence  and 
at  the  zenith  of  success  as  a  leader  of  the  domi- 
nant revolutionary  party, — the  Journal  des  Debats 
says  that  Montalembert's  speech  in  defence  of 
the  Pope  "ended  amid  storms  of  applause  such  as 
were  unknown  before  to  deliberative  assemblies," 
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and  Thiers  cried  out  in  admiration,  "He  is  the 
most  eloquent  of  men,  and  his  speech  the  finest  I 
«ver  heard.  ...  I  love  the  beautiful,  and  I  love 
Montalembert."  With  Ozanam  in  the  Sorbonne, 
Ravignan  and  Lacordaire  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  such  devoted  churchmen  as  Rio  and 
Lenormant  shedding  the  lustre  of  their  brilliant 
talents  on  art  and  science  in  France,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  Montalembert's  influence  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  what  he  would  have 
accomplished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ill-advised 
•opposition  of  Louis  Veuillot  on  the  education 
•question  of  1848,  which  rent  the  Catholic  party 
and  caused  its* decapitation.  Circumstances  de- 
manded the  compromise  acceded  to  by  Monta- 
lembert ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fact 
that  Pius  IX  expressed  his  entire  approval  of  the 
conduct  of  Montalembert  and  his  colaborers, 
Veuillot  and  Z'  Univers  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
•Catholic  leader  and  placing  him  under  a  cloud 
that  has  never  been  entirely  dispersed.  Such  is 
the  power  of  the  press,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  the 
writer  of  the  sketch  truthfully  says:  "The  hasty 
.and  unconsidered  calumny  is  sent  out,  but  no 
denial  can  ever  overtake  all  the  evil  it  sets  afoot. ' ' 

Except  as  the  author  of  "The  Monks  of  the 
"West"  and  the  "Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary," very  little  is  known  of  Montalembert  and 
his  writings  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
•* '  Discours, "  "  (Euvres  Polemiques  et  Diverses, ' ' 
.and  his  "Melanges  d'  Art  et  de  Litterature  "  have 
not  yet  been  given  to  English  readers.  In  con- 
nection with  the  illustrious  M.  Rio,  Montalembert 
aided  in  bringing  about  the  renaissance  of  Chris- 
tian art  in  France ;  he  was  for  twelve  years  a 
member  of  the  Comite  des  Arts,  of  the  Commission 
des  Monuments  Historiques,  and  throughout  his 
life  the  cause  of  Christian  art  engaged  his  earnest 
.attention. 

Mr.  Wilstach  has  placed  the  Catholic  public 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude  by  his  admirably  written 
sketch ;  we  hope  his  labor  of  love  will  meet  with 
.a  cordial  appreciation. 


Obituary. 

"  It  is  a  holy  and  -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

The  Rev.  Dennis  Desmond,  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Middletown,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  Francis  W.  Gallagher,  parish  priest  of 
-Glencolumkille,  County  Donegal,  Ireland. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


and 


youth's  Department. 

A  Tale  of  Obedience. 

BY    E.    L.    D. 

N  1862,  when  the  order  was 
issued  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  for  the 
Gulf  Squadron  to  advance  on 
New  Orleans,  there  was  a  whirl- 
ing of  hulls  and  a  dipping  of  oars, 
the  captains'  "gigs"  and  the 
ships'  "dingies"  skimmed  over  the 
bays  and  harbors  like  gigantic  water-spiders, 
with  blue  bodies,  brown  legs,  and  rows  of  fiery 
eyes ;  for  the  sailors  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and  the  port- holes  of  their  faces  were 
the  only  vents  for  their  feelings,  as  "  discipline 
must  be  maintained,"  and  Jack  can  not  speak 
before  or  to  his  officers  except  officially. 

Captain  Farragut  was  given  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  round  the  flag- ship  Hartford  the 
other  vessels  rallied.  They  cast  anchor  at 
"  Pilot  Town,"  and  stripped  for  the  fight ;  for 
they  had  an  awful  gauntlet  to  run !  Spars, 
quarter  boats,  sails, — all  were  sent  ashore,  and 
the  big  ships  "  snaked  down  "  their  rigging, 
and  the  gun- boats  "came  up"  theirs,  carry- 
ing it  up  and  making  it  snug  to  the  masts, 
because  the  storm  that  was  about  to  blow 
was  made  up  of 

" Rattle  and  roar  and  powder  stench" ; 
and  the  hailstones  were  iron,  and  the  rain  hot 
lead ;  for  Forts  Jackson  and  Philip  sat  each 
on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  showed  such 
wicked  teeth  through  their  grinning  walls 
that  the  array  of  ships  gathered  back  of  them 
by  the  Confederacy  seemed  unnecessary. 

And  more.  At  Plaquemine  Bend,  where 
the  river  swings  around  to  its  sea-leap,  the 
enemy  had  planted  a  vast  loose  raft,  composed 
of  cypress  trees  40  feet  long  and  five  feet 
thick,  laid  three  feet  apart,  so  the  water  could 
run  through  ;  and  hanging  from  it  were  two 
iron  cables,  arm  thick,  stretching  from  shore 
to  shore.  This  was  made  rigid  by  large  tim- 
bers, pinned  down  on  the  upper  side,  cabled 
to  the  shore  trees  on  the  left,  and  anchored 
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nn  the  ground  on  the  right  bank.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  it  was  further  made  fast  at 
•each  end  by  thirty  anchors,  swinging  from 
sixty  fathoms  of  iron  chain  each,  and  each 
weighing  three  thousand  pounds. 

This  blocked  the  river  to  everything  except 
the  birds  and  the  fishes — and  the  Yankees. 
For  a  defiance  means  an  invitation  to  a  Blue 
Jacket,  and  the  storm-king  helped ;  for  on  the 
roth  of  March  a  spring  freshet  rolled  down, 
and  the  loyal  logs  from  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  and  Ohio  butted  through  the 
floating  abatis,  and  cleared  a  gap  as  wide  as 
a  third  of  the  river's  channel ;  and,  although 
the  Confederates  did  their  brave  best,  human 
strength  could  not  make  headway  against  a 
wild  current  1 30  feet  deep  rolling  over  a  bed 
of  shifting  sand :  and  the  gap  stayed  open. 

But  not  long;  for  Captain  Higgins  (C.S.  N.) 
seized  eight  schooners  and  sunk  them  in  a 
line  across  the  gaps,  parallel  with  the  broken 
raft.  Each  lay  with  two  anchors  down,  float- 
ing at  the  end  of  60  feet  of  iron  cable.  The 
masts  were  unstepped,  and,  with  the  rigging, 
allowed  to  float  astern,  so  as  to  foul  the  screws 
and  paddles  of  our  steamers.  But  after  Lieut. 
Caldwell's  dashing  exploit,  even  this  did  not 
entirely  avail,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of 
April  the  fleet  snaked  in  line  awaiting  the 
signal  from  the  Hartford.  This  was  given  at 
2  a.  m.,  and  the  Cayuga — the  smallest  vessel 
of  the  lot — led  the  van.  Her  commander, 
Lieut.  Napoleon  Harrison,  sought  this  post 
of  danger  as  a  privilege,  and  put  his  ship  at 
the  disposal  of  Captain  Bailey,  taking  the 
place  of  second  in  command, — a  graceful  act, 
much  commended  then  and  since. 

The  shifting  sands,  the  shoals,  the  sunken 
ships,  and  possible  torpedoes,  the  batteries  of 
Philip  and  Jackson,  the  blackness  of  the  night, 
and  the  comparatively  unknown  waters  (for 
the  shoals  shifted  and  changed  every  year), 
made  a  responsible  man  at  the  lead  an  imper- 
ative necessity,  and  Lieut.  Harrison  detailed 
Edward  Wright  to  take  soundings.  He  was 
virtually  the  first  man  under  fire,  for  he  was 
swung  in  his  canvas-basket  forward ;  and  as 
he  cast  the  lead  the  little  vessel  leaped  ahead, 
and  the  two  forts  "burnt  a  hole  in  the  night," 
vomiting  forth  shells,  grape  and  canister. 


Like  a  sleuth-hound,  the  Cayuga  held 
the  track  laid  down  by  Caldwell's  boat  and 
Bailey's  instinct;  and  her  impetuosity  carried 
her  through  the  barrier  and  past  the  guns  of 
the  enemy  in  fifteen  minutes ;  but  only  to  find 
herself  in  the  midst  of  the  Confederate  fleet, 
and  her  impertinent  little  nose  thrust  into  the 
enemy's  country,  without  the  backing  of  a 
single  ship!  She  laid  about  her  in  good 
earnest,  tackled  and  disposed  of  three  vessels  ; 
then  ran  back  to  see  what  had  become  of  the 
Pensacola,  which  was  placed,  like  the  Light 
Brigade : 

"Cannons  to  right  of  her, 
Cannons  to  left  of  her, 
Cannons  in  front  of  her, 
Volleyed  and  thundered !" 

Both  forts  were  raking  her :  she  was  raking 
them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  ram  Manas- 
ses  was  crowding  down  on  her,  and  they  had 
a  set-to — the  Pensacola  hard  aground,  and 
the  ram  pierced  in  a  dozen  places. 

The  fight  hereabouts  lasted  over  an  hour, 
with  vary  ing  fortunes:  the  Cayuga  in  the  thick 
of  it.  Her  final  exploits  were  to  run  a  vessel 
aground,  and  then  to  steam  within  rifle-range 
of  a  Confederate  camp  and  force  its  surrender, 
to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  soldiers;  for  it 
was  a  Palmetto  regiment,  and  it  was  the  first 
instance  on  record  during  the  war  of  the  cap- 
ture of  a  camp  and  its  occupants  by  a  ship ! 

The  noise  of  the  fight  gradually  died  out, 
the  fire  raft  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
Hartford's  flames  were  extinguished,  Jack- 
son and  Philip  muzzled,  and  up  out  of  the 
east  floated  the  pennon  of  the  dawn.  The 
dead  were  laid  decently  to  one  side,  the 
wounded  sent  to  the  sick  bay;  quiet  crept 
over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and — through  the 
stillness  rang  clear  and  loud:  "By  the  lead 
60,  and  clear  water  ahead  ! " 

It  was  Edward  Wright!  He  had  been  for- 
gotten. And  there,  through  those  hours  ot 
death,  through  the  night  of  flame  and  danger, 
through  the  bursting  shells  and  whistling 
bullets,  he  had  stuck  to  his  post,  and  taken 
the  soundings  as  tranquilly  as  if  it  were  May- 
Day  off  Madeira.  He  was  at  once  relieved. 
And  Lieut.  Harrison  told  me  afterwards  that 
all  about  where  he  had  hung  there  was  hardly 
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a  spot  as  big  as  a  hat  that  was  not  peppered 
with  shot  or  splintered  with  fragments  of 
shell. 

How  he  escaped  was  a  miracle,  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  victorious  squadron 
approved  cordially  of  that  clause  in  the  Gen- 
eral Order  of  April  3,  1863,  in  which  he  was 
awarded  a  medal,  and  mentioned  with  special 
praise  for  "conduct  under  fire." 

The  war  is  over ;  the  ships  lie  rotting  in 
the  salt  lagoons,  or  ride  at  anchor  in  foreign 
and  home  waters;  the  cannon  are  sold  for 
old  brass  and  iron;  and  the  sailors — many 
of  them — have  been  "piped  to  the  watch  be- 
low, till  the  great  Captain  Christ  shall  call  all 
hands  aloft."*  But  Duty  remains  eternally 
young  and  ever  present,  and  obedience  to 
lawful  authority  is  possible  to  everyone  of  you. 
And  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of 
will,  great  or  small,  it  is  as  noble  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  the  young  sailor's  was  honorable 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 

*  A  fragment  copied  from  the  tombstone  of  a  sailor 
in  the  old  Swedes'  churchyard  at  Lewes,  Deleware. 


How   an  Acolyte   Became   a   Missionary 
Bishop. 


It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  Festival  of  All 
Saints,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1851,  when 
an  humble  priest  arrived  at  the  city  of  Asti,  in 
the  southern  part  of  France.  He  had  come 
from  Turin,  to  preach  upon  devotion  to  the 
Souls  in  Purgatory.  On  entering  the  sacristy 
of  the  church  where  the  evening  services 
were  to  be  held,  he  found  a  little  boy  about 
twelve  years  old,  seated  alone,  and  awaiting 
with  feverish  and  perfectly  childlike  anxiety 
for  the  beginning  of  the  Divine  Office.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  the  object  of  his  early 
attendance  was  to  be  selected  as  the  favored 
acolyte  who  would  accompany  the  preacher 
to  the  pulpit. 

When  the  sermon  and  devotions  were  over, 
the  priest,  on  returning  to  the  sacristy,  said 
to  his  little  attendant,  quietly,  and  in  accents 
the  mildest  and  softest  possible :  "  I  think, 


my  child,  that  there  is  something  you  want 
to  tell  me.  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  Father,"  replied  the  boy,  whose  face 
became  suffused  with  blushes;  "  I  do  want  so- 
much  to  tell  you  something  that  has  troubled 
me  for  a  long  time.  I  would  like  to  go  with 
you  to  Turin,  to  study  and  become  a  priest. "" 

"Very  well :  you  shall  come  with  me,"  said 
the  priest.  "I  have  already  heard  about  you 
from  your  good  cure.  Tell  your  mother  to 
call  upon  us  this  evening  at  the  presbytery,, 
and  we  shall  talk  over  the  matter." 

Before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  both 
mother  and  son  were  seated  in  the  humble 
waiting-room  of  the  parochial  residence. 

"My  dear  Madam,"  said  the  venerable 
priest,  "we  are  going  to  talk  on  important 
business."  Then  he  quaintly  added,  • "  Do 
you  want  to  sell  your  boy  ?  " 

"Sell  him?  Oh,  no!"  cried  the  mother. 
"  But,  Father,  if  you  want  him  for  the  Church,, 
willingly  will  I  give  him  to  God." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  priest.  "  Get  ready 
his  little  wardrobe.  Let  him  come  to  me  to- 
morrow, and  henceforth  I  shall  be  his  father." 

Of  the  characters  in  the  foregoing  little 
incident,  the  priest  is  the  well-known  Don 
Bosco,  who,  like  another  Vincent  de  Paul,  has 
signalized  before  the  world  an  almost  perfect 
manifestation  of  ideal  Christian  charity,  in 
his  thorough  self-devotion  to  the  cause  and 
care  of  those  little  ones — otherwise  neglected 
and  abandoned — whom  our  dear  Lord  would 
have  come  to  Himself,  and  of  whom  He  de- 
clared was  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
little  boy  is  now  Monsignor  Cagliero,  titular 
Bishop  of  Magida — an  old  town  in  Asia 
Minor — and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Patagonia,  in 
South  America.  When  he  had  completed 
his  studies  and  was  ordained  priest,  in  1862, 
he  sought  and  obtained  his  appointment  as 
missionary  to  South  America.  There  his 
labors  were  especially  directed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Patagonia,  and  were  signally 
blessed  by  Heaven.  On  the  /th  of  December 
last  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  his  native 
town  in  France,  and  prominent  among  the 
clergy  in  attendance  was  his  father  in  the 
Lord,  Don  Bosco. 
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Motives  for  Honoring  Mary. 


ANY  are  the  titles  by  which  the 
ever  blessed  Mother  of  God  claims 
our  homage  and  veneration.  As  the 
holy  martyr  Methodius  says,  her  very  name 
is  worthy  of  all  honor,  as  it  is  a  means  of  all 
graces  and  blessings.  We  know  that  the  room 
chosen  by  Our  Lord  for  His  last  banquet 
was  so  much  honored  by  the  early  Christians 
as  to  be  made  the  first  church  of  the  world ; 
so  too  the  Blessed  Virgin  deserves  honor,  for 
she  is,  as  St.  Ambrose  justly  calls  her,  the 
animated  cenacle, — Aula  ccelestium  sacramen- 
torum, — wherein  were  effected  the  most  in- 
effable mysteries  of  our  salvation.  And  St. 
Fulgentius  tells  us  to  revere  her  as  the  cenacle 
whence  the  Redeemer,  clothed  in  our  human- 
ity, proceeded  to  combat  the  world  and  hell. 
Trabea  carnis  indutus  de  aula  uteri  virginalis 
egressus  est. 

If  in  olden  times  God  showed  Himself  so 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant that  He  punished  with  death  those  that 
were  guilty  merely  of  the  fault  of  looking  at 
it  with  curiosity,  and  the  want  of  respect  that 
was  shown  thereby,  what  may  He  not  do  in  re- 
gard to  the  living  ark  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  destined,  says  St.  Ildefonsus,  to  con- 
tain the  majesty  of  God,  not  in  figure,  but  in 
reality  ?  If  Mount  Sinai  of  old  was  so  revered 
that  it  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death 
to  approach  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  holy 
mountain  whereon  God  has  prepared  to  build 


His  royal  palace,  as  St.  Andrew  of  Crete  re- 
marks, who  applies  to  the  august  Queen  of 
Heaven  the  words  of  the  psalmist:  "This  is 
the  mountain  where  the  Lord  is  pleased  to 
dwell,  and  where  He  will  continue  to  reside 
forever '  ?  Mons,  in  quo  beneplacitum  est  Deo' 
habitare  in  eo ;  etenim  Dominus  habitabit  in 
finem  (Ivii,  17).  If  pagans  prized  so  highly 
the  ship  that  had  borne  the  valiant  leader  of 
the  Argonauts,  with  his  victorious  followers,, 
as  to  preserve  it  with  the  greatest  care,  even 
though  worm-eaten  and  falling  to  pieces, 
what  honor  does  not  she  deserve  whom  the 
Church  calls  the  holy  vessel  of  the  divine 
Merchant,  laden  with  heavenly  provisions  for 
the  nourishment  of  souls  ?  Facta  est  quasi 
navis  institoris,  de  longe  portans  panem  suum 
(Prov.,  xxxi,  14)  If  Esther,  for  having 
caused  the  edict  of  death  pronounced  against 
the  Jews  to  be  revoked,  was  received  with 
such  rejoicings  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  people 
were  celebrating  a  national  festival,  what  cel- 
ebration should  be  held  in  honor  of  her  who,, 
according  to  the  eulogy  which  the  Church 
again  bestows  upon  her,  changed  into  a  bless- 
ing the  first  malediction  pronounced  by  God^ 
not  on  a  few  individuals,  but  on  the  entire 
human  race?  If  Judith  was  so  highly  ex- 
tolled for  having  humbled  the  haughty  enemy 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  by  this  means  delivered 
them  from  war,  what  triumphant  honors 
does  not  our  Heavenly  Queen  deserve,  who 
crushed  forever  the  most  terrible  enemy  of 
mankind,  and  brought  him  down  so  as  to  leave. 
him  no  hope  of  ever  rising  again  ? 
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Where  can  we  find  a  tongue  sufficiently 
eloquent,  asks  St.  Basil  of  Seleucia,  to  exalt 
duly  the  greatness  of  the  Mother  of  God? 
Where  can  we  find  flowers  of  which  to  make  a 
crown  for  her  who  bore  the  Flower  of  Jesse, 
which  perfumed  the  whole  world?  Where 
find  presents  suited  to  the  excellence  of  her 
whose  blessings  to  us  surpass  all  that  exists 
in  the  universe?  For  if  St.  Paul,  in  speaking 
of  the  saints,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
world  was  not  worthy  of  them, — Quibus  dig- 
nus  non  erat  mundus  (Heb.,  xi,  38), — in  what 
words  can  we  extol  the  merit  of  her  who 
surpasses  them  all  in  greatness  and  sanctity, 
as  the  sun  surpasses  the  stars  in  splendor? 

We  must  also  honor  her,  because  she  has 
been  honored  more  than  the  human  mind 
can  understand.  St.  Anselm,  in  his  book 
"On  the  Excellence  of  the  Virgin"  (ch.  9), 
speaks  thus :  "  If  we  have  the  honor  of  having 
*  a  Father  and  Brother  such  as  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  let  us  unhesitatingly  proclaim 
that  we  owe  this  favor  to  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin  and  her  blessed  fruitfulness,  to  whom 
this  dignity  was  in  such  a  manner  accorded 
that  without  her  fruitful  virginity  our  nature 
never  would  have  been  thus  elevated.  If, 
amidst  the  abasements  of  this  life,  our  nature 
was  so  ennobled  that  it  was  admitted  to  an 
alliance  with  God,  and  if  we  acknowledge,  as 
we  must,  that  all  this  is  infinitely  beyond  our 
comprehension,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  con- 
tain ourselves  when  we  behold  our  Brother 
crowned  with  glory  and  seated  on  the  throne 
of  honor  ?  With  what  joy  will  our  hearts  be 
•filled  when  we  know  the  affection  that  He 
entertains  for  us,  and  the  means  that  He  has 
to  render  us  happy,  having  received  absolute 
power  over  all  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in 
hell!" 

We  owe  Mary  all  honor,  since  creatures 
rational  and  irrational  vie  with  each  other  in 
rendering  her  their  homage.  Sea  and  land 
are  emulous  of  each  other  in  this  respect,  says 
the  Blessed  Proclus :  the  former  calming  its 
waves  and  becoming  peaceful  at  the  voice  of 
the  Mother  of  God;  the  latter  in  its  own  man- 
ner testifying  its  joy  at  being  trod  by  the  feet 
-of  the  pilgrims  that  go  to  offer  her  their  vows. 

Contemplate  the  numbers  that  hasten  from 


all  parts  to  pay  her  homage,  says  St.  John 
Damascene ;  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  most  honorable  amongst  the 
Christian  people  are  also  the  first  to  offer  her 
their  services.  Do  you  not  behold  following 
them  a  great  number  of  strangers,  even  of 
the  princes  of  the  enemy,  who  are  loaded 
down  with  presents,  and  are  eager  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  her  vassals  ?  In  the  midst  of 
this  public  rejoicing  can  we  not  imagine  what 
must  be  the  conduct  of  the  blessed  spirits, 
who  are  nearest  to  the  person  of  the  King, 
her  Son,  and  who  know  her  merits  far  better 
than  we  do  ? 

We  must  honor  her  far  more  when  we 
consider  how  God  honors  her.  Could  He  go 
farther  than  to  choose  her  as  the  one  by 
whom  He  should  be  drawn  down  from  heaven 
to  earth,  and  to  have  her  for  His  Mother, 
His  nurse,  the  advocate  of  His  beloved  chil- 
dren, His  governess,  the  co-operatrix  in  the 
work  of  our  restoration,  our  mediatrix,  the 
protectress  of  His  Church,  the  partaker  of 
His  greatness,  the  sovereign  Mistress  who 
with  Him  should  rule  over  all  that  is  beneath 
Him  ?  O  blessed  intelligences  of  heaven !  try 
to  imagine  something  greater  or  more  august; 
and  if  you  can  not,  acknowledge  with  us  that 
God  has  taken  an  infinite  pleasure  in  honor- 
ing her,  and  that  the  Blessed  Trinity  has,  as 
it  were,  studied  to  exalt  the  unparalleled 
Daughter,  Virgin,  Spouse,  and  Mother. 

Finally,  we  must  honor  her,  says  Leontius, 
Bishop  of  Neapolis,  because  God  considers  as 
done  to  Himself  the  honor  that  is  rendered 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  For,  if  rightly  con- 
sidered, heaven  is  only  a  concert  of  praises,  all 
of  which  have  their  echo, — praises  which  are 
sometimes  addressed  to  the  saints,  but  which 
always  revert  to  God  as  to  their  last  end;  and 
the  more  excellent  those  praises  are,  the  more 
honor  and  glory  does  He  draw  from  them. 
But  amongst  all  the  rest,  those  addressed  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  return  more  directly  to 
Him,  and  are  more  agreeable  than  what  He 
derives  from  all  His  other  creatures.  Heaven 
is  a  cabinet  of  wonderful  things,  furnished 
with  the  rarest  objects,  which  must  be  admired 
and  praised;  the  honor  redounds  to  Him, 
who  is  not  only  the  owner  and  Master,  but 
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who  is  also  their  Maker.  Heaven  is  a  series 
of  living  mirrors,  which  are  admirable  as  re- 
flectors, and  which  send  direct  to  God  what- 
ever they  receive.  Heaven  is  a  concert  of 
praises,  where  all  voices  join  in  blessing  God 
with  all  the  intensity  of  their  burning  hearts, 
and  in  giving  Him  all  the  honor  of  holy  Sion. 
It  is  true  that  amongst  all  who  are  there  as- 
sembled, the  Blessed  Virgin  receives  a  very 
large  tribute  of  glory ;  but  she  uses  it  in  con- 
stantly paying  the  tribute  which  she  owes  to 
God.  With  one  hand  she  receives  our  ac- 
knowledgments, and  with  the  other  she  pre- 
sents them  to  Him  to  whom  she  is  indebted 
for  all.  Hence  we  need  never  fear  to  honor, 
praise,  love  Mary  too  much,  since  all  reverts 
finally  to  the  divine  Majesty,  which  must  be 
recognized,  glorified,  and  adored  without  limit 
and  without  end.  Regi  scsculorum  immortali, 
invisibili,  soli  Deo,  honor  et  gloria  in  scecula 
sceculorum.  Amen. — "To  the  King  of  glory, 
immortal  and  invisible,  honor  and  glory 
throughout  all  ages."  (i  Tim.,  i,  17.) 

In  reality,  all  honor  and  glory  belong  to 
God  alone,  and  whatever  of  real  honor  be- 
longs to  creatures  is  but  a  reflection  of  the 
glorious  Face  of  God,  from  whom  proceeds 
all  the  honor  that  there  is  in  creatures.  As 
from  the  material  and  visible  sun  proceed  all 
the  rays  of  light,  so  from  His  divine  Majesty, 
the  eternal,  invisible,  and  intellectual  Sun, 
issue  all  the  rays  of  glory.  This  makes  each 
creature  more  or  less  worthy  of  honor  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rays  of  the  glorious  Face  of 
God  fall  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  it. 
Thus  kings  and  princes  are  worthy  of  honor, 
because  the  ray  of  God's  power  falls  upon 
them;  judges  and  magistrates,  because  they 
are  enlightened  by  His  justice ;  wise  men, 
because  they  receive  of  His  wisdom ;  the 
virtuous,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
divine  virtues  that  shines  in  their  counte- 
nance ;  old  men,  because  their  age  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  eternity  of  God ;  fathers  and 
mothers,  by  their  connection  with  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  is  the  first  principle  of  all 
communication.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
nearer  a  creature  approaches  this  divine  Sun 
of  glory,  the  greater  is  its  share  in  the  glory 
that  proceeds  from  Him. 


Now,  this  applies  most  forcibly  to  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  our  Mother,  who  by  her  merits, 
as  the  devout  St.  Bernard  says,  is  clothed 
with  the  sun,  because  she  has  penetrated  be- 
yond all  others  into  the  depths  of  the  great- 
ness of  God;  so  that  she  has  been,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  by  this  inaccessible  light  as  far  as 
a  creature  can  be,  without  personal  union. 

Who  can  explain  how,  in  consequence  of 
this  proximity,  she  has  been  permeated  by 
the  rays  of  glory  that  emanate  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  Light?  This  greatness  of  excellence, 
power,  and  goodness  affords  us  motives  with- 
out number  to  render  her  all  the  honor  of 
which  we  are  capable,  since  there  is  nothing 
that  such  a  Mother  does  not  deserve.  Her 
children  ought  to  study  and  seek  out  all  im- 
aginable ways  of  honoring  her,  should  con- 
stantly reduce  them  to  practice,  should  daily 
find  new  inventions  to  manifest  the  respect 
they  bear  her,  should  not  fear  going  too  far, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
worship  due  to  God  alone :  the  more  so  that 
all  will  be  still  due  to  His  bounty. 

For  if  the  honor  which  we  owe  t9  our 
earthly  mothers,  who  bore  us  in  their  womb, 
and  who  had  compassion  on  the  weakness 
of  our  infancy,  be  such  that  we  shall  always 
continue  to  be  indebted  to  them,  however 
great  may  be  our  zeal  in  serving  them  in 
all  imaginable  ways,  what  respect  must  not 
the  Mother  of  our  spiritual  nature  deserve  ? 
The  former  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  our 
misfortune :  the  latter  is  the  source  of  our 
bliss,  of  our  eternal  happiness;  the  former 
are  foolishly  fond :  she  is  the  Mother  of  fair 
love.  They  sometimes  bring  humiliation 
on  their  children :  she  is  the  glory  of  hers. 
They  sometimes  give  themselves  very  little 
trouble,  or  if  they  take  any  pains,  it  is  in  such 
an  indifferent  way  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  they  did  not  interfere :  her  vigilance 
and  solicitude  are  wonderful,  but  it  is  a  solic- 
itude which  is  only  anxious  to  make  them 
all  great  in  the  eyes  of  God.  The  former 
are  sometimes  so  unnatural  as  to  deprive  their 
children  of  what  belongs  to  them :  the  latter 
only  thinks  of  enriching  those  whom  God 
has  given  her,  and  to  secure  for  them  true 
riches  which  never  perish.  Amongst  the 
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former,  some  are  so  unreasonable  that  nothing 
will  please  them:  the  latter  is  touched  by  the 
slightest  services  that  are  rendered  her,  and 
always  repays  them  a  hundredfold.  They 
are  sometimes  cruel,  heartless,  and  unmerci- 
ful: she  is  ever  the  Mother  of  gentleness 
and  of  mercy.  They  need  to  be  assisted: 
she  is  the  defence  and  safeguard  of  her  chil- 
dren. They  are  but  too  often  mirrors  of  levity 
and  vanity:  she  is  an  accomplished  mistress 
of  all  virtues.  They  abandon  their  children 
at  death,  or  frequently  have  more  regard  for 
their  temporal  than  for  their  spiritual  health : 
she .  defends  hers  in  that  last  passage,  and 
does  not  abandon  them  till  she  has  brought 
them  to  the  eternal  dwelling-place. 

Let  the  human  mind  exhaust  itself  in  the 
attempt  to  conceive  a  happiness  commensu- 
rate with  such  rare,  such  great,  such  incompa- 
rable merits :  it  will  necessarily  have  to  bend 
down  beneath  the  weight  of  their  obligations. 
This  we  should  do  cheerfully,  offering  our 
weakness  as  a  homage  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  as  an  authentic  confession  that  her  good- 
ness goes  immeasurably  beyond  all  the  hon- 
ors that  we  can  offer  her.  This  is  the  truth, 
and  we  confess  it,  O  Queen  of  surpassing 
greatness !  Therefore  we  most  humbly  pray 
the  blessed  spirits  to  make  up  for  our  short- 
comings, and  we  pray  and  entreat  Him  also 
to  supply  for  our  deficiency  Who  alone  can 
honor  thee  as  thou  deservest,  and  to  Whom 
alone  is  due  all  honor  and  glory  forever  and 
ever. 


Dead  to  the  World. 


BY    J.   E.   U.   N. 


"Mihi  mundus  crucifixus  est,  et  ego  mundo" 

"  T\  H,"  they  say,  pityingly,  "how  sad  it  seems 
•£*•    To  leave  the  world,  and  they  so  fair  and 
young ! 

With  life's  most  joyous,  brightest  paths  untried, 
Its  sweetest  songs  unlearned,  unsung. 

"To  put  love's  cup,  untasted,  from  the  lips, 
To  veil  from  sight  the  perfect  face, 

Swathed  in  white  bands ;  and  with  coarse,  gloomy 

serge 
Envelop  their  sweet  innocence  and  grace. 


' '  Dead  to  the  world  !   Its  dazzling  heights  of  Fame, 
Of  Love,  and  Triumph,  all  untrod, — 

Dead  to  the  world :   forgotten  even  in  name ; 
Gone,  to  be  lost  for  evermore  in  God ! ' ' 

O  blessed  heritage,  to  give  in  youth 

A  child-heart,  free,  untarnished ! 
O  only  blest  of  all  earth's  countless  throng 

Are  these,  to  whom  the  world  indeed  is  dead  \ 

A  bruised  and  broken  reed,  a  wasted  life ! 

O  shipwreck  of  the  priceless  gift  God  gave — 
A  lost  vocation!     With  reproachful  tone 

Its  sad  voice  haunts  me ;  like  the  winds  that  rave 
Amid  the  snow-wreaths,  drifting  in  the  night 

Across  some  long- forgotten,  nameless  grave. 

O  loved  Voice !  calling  from  the  vanished  years, 
Unheeded  then  (against  my  will) : 

Can  it  be  possible,  my  God !  that  Thou 
Dost  call  Thy  faithless  servant  still? 

O  let  me  bring  this  crushed  and  humbled  heart 
Into  Thy  solitude,  a  while  to  hide, — 

The  world  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world, 
Not  only  dead  but  crucified ! 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

IT  was  strange  to  Renee  how  busy  her  life 
became  after  this.  She  who  had  feared 
on  her  first  arrival  in  Clarendon  that  there 
would  be  nothing  for  her  to  do,  and  who  had 
looked  around  seeking  occupation  in  vain, 
now  found  herself  engrossed  by  duties  that 
seemed  to  flow  in  natural  sequence  one  from 
the  other.  Apart  from  her  interest  in  and 
close  attention  to  the  church — which,  owing 
to  Father  Gerard's  energy,  soon  began  to 
rise  from  its  foundations — there  was  much  to 
be  done  among  the  Catholics,  many  of  whom 
had  almost  ceased  to  deserve  the  name,  and 
almost  all  of  whom  were  careless  and  indif- 
ferent, as  ignorant  people  inevitably  become 
when  living  where  they  can  neither  practise 
their  religion  nor  profit  by  its  instructions, — 
where  their  piety  is  never  warmed  by  public 
devotions,  nor  their  faith  kindled  by  glowing 
words. 
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Having  begun  with  the  children,  Renee 
soon  found  that  the  adults  were  almost  as 
much  in  need  of  instruction.  She  could  not 
gather  them  into  a  class  and  put  the  Catechism 
into  their  hands,  but  it  occurred  to  her  that 
there  were  books  which  might  take  the  place 
of  the  Catechism  for  such  people ;  so  she  or- 
dered a  number  of  these — directed  by  Father 
Gerard  in  her  selection — and  lent  them  to  all 
who  cared  to  read.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
small  part  of  her  labors  in  their  behalf.  Her 
own  presence  gave,  as  she  knew  that  it  must, 
attraction  to  her  efforts,  and  was  soon  wel- 
comed and  sought  with  eagerness,  especially 
by  the  sick  and  the  old, — two  classes  that  are 
never  absent  from  any  community  of  human 
beings.  Going  among  these  people  as  a  famil- 
iar visitor,  and  meeting  in  their  houses  and  at 
their  bedsides  their  Protestant  neighbors,  she 
not  only  sowed  seeds  of  good  that  only  the 
angels  could  reckon,  but  filled  her  own  life 
until  there  was  no  longer  a  moment  left  in 
which  she  could  ask,  "What  am  I  to  do?" 
Appeals  and  demands  upon  her  time  multi- 
plied, but  she  met  them  all,  and  thanked  God 
with  a  sense  of  growing  wonder  as  the  means 
for  doing  good  opened  before  her.  "  Did  I 
not  tell  yez  all  that  an  angel  was  come  to  Cla- 
rendon? "  Mrs.  Corrigan  would  triumphantly 
ask  of  her  friends ;  and  whether  or  not  she 
had  told  them  so,  there  were  not  many  in- 
clined to  contradict  her,  as  time  went  on. 

It  was  among  these  people  and  their  friends 
that  Renee  learned  how  Stanmore's  name 
was  held  in  benediction.  He  possessed  that 
rarest  of  all  virtues  among  Protestants,  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  the  poor  and  suffering. 
Of  material  means  he  had  not  a  great  deal 
to  give,  but  his  time,  his  labor,  above  all  his 
sympathy — best  and  highest  gift — was  theirs 
in  unstinted  measure.  And  it  was  the  last 
especially  which  won  their  gratitude.  "Sure 
it's  himself  has  the  feeling  heart ! "  said  an 
Irish  woman;  and  it  was  in  this  "feeling 
heart"  that  the  secret  of  his  influence  and  at- 
traction lay.  Renee  herself  was  conscious  of 
it  whenever  she  met  him.  The  sweetness  of 
his  smile  was  like  sunshine,  and  if  the  glance 
of  his  clear  eye  was  penetrating,  no  one  could 
object  to  a  penetration  so  fraught  with  kind- 


ness that  understood,  appreciated,  allowed  for 
all  that  it  might  discover. 

A  meeting  of  these  two  took  place  one  day 
by  the  bed  of  a  girl  dying  of  consumption. — 
the  disease  that  overtakes  so  many  of  those 
who  work  where  the  air  is  filled  with  the  lint 
of  cotton.  She  had  been  one  of  the  operatives 
in  Stanmore's  factory,  and,  though  not  a 
Catholic,  Renee  made  her  acquaintance  from 
the  fact  that  she  lived  next  door  to  a  Catholic 
family.  Going  in  at  first  through  compassion, 
with  a  little  gift  of  fruit,  this  compassion  had 
been  deepened  by  the  sad  condition  of  the 
poor  girl,  who  lay  coughing  her  life  away, 
and  she  became  a  regular  visitor.  In  these 
visits  she  heard  often  of  Stanmore,  but  never 
chanced  to  meet  him,  until  one  day — late  in 
the  afternoon,  toward  sunset — as  she  sat  by 
the  bedside,  she  suddenly  saw  a  light  in  the 
sick  girl's  eyes  that  made  her  turn,  to  see 
Stanmore  entering  the  door  behind  her. 

He  greeted  her  with  a  smile,  but  without 
any  appearance  of  surprise,  and  then  going 
to  the  bedside  took  the  wasted  hand  of  the 
invalid.  How  gentle  was  his  touch,  how  kind 
his  glance,  how  soft  his  voice !  Renee,  looking 
on,  thought  it  was  no  wonder  such  a  pathetic 
light  of  gladness  should  have  come  into  eyes 
unused  to  gladness,  when  his  shadow  fell 
upon  the  threshold.  She  listened  for  a  short 
time  to  his  conversation,  then  rose  to  go. 
Soft  as  was  her  movement,  however,  he  heard, 
and  turned  to  her  at  once. 

"Are  you  going  home  immediately?"  he 
asked.  "  Can  you  not  wait  a  few  minutes  ? 
I  should  like  to  walk  with  you." 

"  I  will  wait  next  door,"  she  answered.  "  I 
have  something  to  say  to  the  children  there 
that  will  detain  me.  Do  not  hasten." 

She  went  away,  followed  by  a  grateful 
glance  from  the  sick  girl,  and  waited  next 
door  until  he  came,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
herself  to  speak  to  him.  The  sun  went  down 
while  she  waited,  but  even  the  ugly,  com- 
monplace street  seemed  glorified  by  the  radi- 
ance that  followed, — a  divine  glory,  stream- 
ing from  the  west  and  filling  all  nature  like 
a  smile  of  God.  It  dazzled  Stanmore's  eyes 
when  he  emerged  from  the  dark,  confined 
room  in  which  he  had  been,  but  did  not 
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dazzle  them  so  completely  that  he  could  not 
perceive  Renee,  who,  with  two  or  three  chil- 
dren grouped  around  her,  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  neighboring  house.  "A  sym- 
phony in  black  and  gold ! "  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a  smile, — the  fancies  of  certain  fanciful 
painters  and  poets  occurring  to  him,  as  he 
saw  the  effect  of  the  wonderful  radiance  fall- 
ing over  her  black  dress  and  golden  hair. 

The  symphony,  meeting  his  eyes,  stepped 
out  of  its  frame  and  joined  him.  They  walked 
«n  together,  speaking  of  the  sunset  for  some 
time ;  then  Stanmore  said : 

"  I  was  glad  to  find  you  with  that  poor  girl. 
Your  visits  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
her,  and  I  suppose  you  know  that  she  must 
die — very  soon." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Renee ;  "  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  metj<?#  there,  because," — she  paused, 
hesitated,  glanced  at  him  with  the  wistful  ex- 
pression which  he  had  begun  to  know  well, 
and  went  on  hastily, — "because,  since  she  is 
dying,  I  have  wished  so  much  to  speak  to 
her  of  religious  subjects,  and  yet  I  did  not 
like  to  do  so  without  asking  you — " 

"What!"  he  said,  gently,  as  she  paused 
again. 

"  If  you  would  object.  I  know — she  has 
told  me — that  she  owes  to  you  all  the  relig- 
ious instruction  she  has  had,  and  I  could  not 
venture  to  interfere  in  such  a  matter  without 
your  permission." 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  you  might  have 
been  sure  that  I  would  not  object  to  anything 
you  could  desire  to  do,  especially  anything  so 
kind  and  charitable  as  this.  There  could  be 
no  better  fortune  for  that  poor  soul  than  to 
be  prepared  for  death  by  you." 

"  But  I  should  not  know  how  to  speak  of 
such  matters  to  a  Protestant — I  mean  from 
the  Protestant  point  of  view.  I  could  only 
speak  to  her  as  I  would  to  a  Catholic, — of 
contrition,  of  examination  of  conscience.  I 
did  not  know  whether  to  do  this." 

"Why  not?"  he  asked,  quietly. 

"There  is  so  much  which  stands  or  falls 
together,  and  if  one  began  to  explain — " 

She  stopped,  conscious  that  the  clear  eyes 
were  on  her,  and  that  he  was  smiling. 

"Why  not?"    he  said  again.     "I   under- 


stand all  that  you  mean.  You  wish  to  say 
that  you  could  only  prepare  her  for  death  as 
a  Catholic.  Make  her  a  Catholic,  then.  I 
have  no  right  to  object." 

"You  have  a  right,"  she  said:  "the  right 
that  but  for  you  she  would  know  nothing, 
whereas  now  she  knows  what  is  essential,  and 
she  is  in  good  faith.  I  would  not  disturb  this 
good  faith — I  would  not  run  any  risk  of  dis- 
turbing it — without  your  consent." 

"You  have  it,  then,  fully  and  freely,"  he 
answered.  "  Even  if  I  were  more  assured  of 
my  own  faith  than  I  am,  I  think  I  should 
hardly  venture  to  withhold  it ;  for  I  know  the 
infinite  consolations  that  the  Catholic  Church 
brings  to  the  bed  of  death,  whereas  mine — 
ah !  one  must  have  been  agonized  by  death- 
beds where  nothing  is  said  or  done  to  aid  the 
departing  soul,  to  feel  how  lacking  is  a  re- 
ligion that  offers  nothing  then" 

There  was  an  echo  of  the  agony  of  which 
he  spoke  in  his  voice  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words,  and  Renee  looked  up  at  him  again, 
with  eyes  full  of  sympathy. 

"And  yet — ?"  she  said. 

"And  yet  you  wonder  that  I  stay  where  I 
am.  I  must  stay — there  is  no  help — until  the 
way  becomes  clearer.  I  seem  to  myself  of 
late  like  one  who  has  lost  his  bearings  alto- 
gether. I  have  wandered  from  the  familiar 
path  of  many  years,  and  I  have  not  found  the 
road  that  seemed  to  open  before  me, — the 
safer  road  of  which  I  have  suffered  myself  to 
dream.  I  am  torn  by  doubt  and  struggle." 

"And  /  am  to  blame ! "  said  Renee,  with  a 
gasp.  "  O  Mr.  Stanmore !  can  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

He  turned  quickly  toward  her.  "Forgive 
you!"  he  repeated.  "What  have  I  to  for- 
give? It  is  true  that  your  words  first  roused 
doubt  and  waked  struggle :  but  do  you  think 
I  value  peace  above  truth  ?  Out  of  this  trial 
I  shall  come  stronger  in  one  way  or  another, 
— either  I  shall  find  no  reason  to  abandon  my 
old  faith,  or  I  shall  gain  a  certainty  that  can 
never  again  be  shaken,  and  a  wealth  of  de- 
votion which  fills  me  with  so  great  a  longing, 
exercises  so  powerful  an  attraction,  that  I 
feel  as  if  I  must  resist  it." 

"  You  have  not  ceased  to  say  the  Memo- 
rare?"  asked  Renee,  anxiously. 
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"  No :  because  I  promised  you  that  I  would 
say  it.  I  fear  I  have  had  no  better  reason. 
But  this," — he  drew  from  his  pocket  her  little 
Manual  of  the  Sacred  Heart, — "  has  been,  and 
is,  my  greatest  comfort.  I  hardly  know  how 
I  should  do  without  it  now." 

"You  will  never  do  without  it,"  she  said, 
confidently.  "Our  Lord  will  never -permit 
that  one  who  loves  Him  and  serves  Him,  and 
desires  to  know  His  truth,  shall  fail  to  find 
it  But  tell  me,  what  are  you  doing — what 
are  you  reading  on  the  subject  ?  " 

He  smiled  a  little.  "  I  have  marked  out 
for  myself,"  he  said,  "rather  an  exhaustive 
course  of  study — the  examination  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  the  history  of  the  Councils  of  the 
Church.  I  have  no  fancy  for  what  is  known 
as  controversy.  Such  works  amount  to  little 
beside  assertion  and  denial,  met  by  counter- 
assertion  and  charges  that  do  not  touch  the 
great  point  at  issue  That  point  is  simply 
this:  Is  there  one  Church  which  alone  holds 
from  God  the  commission  to  teach  ?  And  if 
so,  where  is  that  Church  ?  These  questions 
can  only  be  answered  by  examining  the  earli- 
est witnesses,  and  going  into  the  great  Coun 
cil  halls.  I  have  begun  to  do  this,  and  you 
must  be  patient  with  me  while  I  remain  in 
doubt." 

"  I  shall  pray  for  you,"  she  said.  "  I  believe 
more  in  prayer  than  in  study.  But  about 
these  books,  have  you  access  to  them  here  ?  " 

"  Not  to  many,  but  I  have  already  decided 
that  in  my  vacation  this  year  I  will  go  to 
some  great  library  where  I  can  find  all  that 
I  want.  Fortunately,  I  am  independent  of 
translators.  My  old  love  of  the  classics  comes 
in  well  now." 

They  walked  on  silently  for  a  minute,  Renee 
wondering  if  Father  Gerard  could  not  open 
the  door  of  some  Catholic  library  to  this 
seeker  of  Catholic  truth,  and  determining  that 
she  would  at  least  ask  him.  She  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  thought  that  she  started  when 
Stanmore  spoke. 

"You  understand  now,"  he  said,  "why  I 
could  not,  even  if  I  had  the  disposition,  in- 
terpose any  objection  to  your  teaching  that 
dying  g^  anything  which  will  render  the 
terrible  passage  before  her  easier.  But  re- 


member this :  she  is  in  good  faith  now.  Da 
not  disturb  it  unless  you  believe  that  she  will 
embrace  what  you  offer.  Doubt  is  terrible 
to  the  living :  it  would  be  far  worse  to  the 
dying." 

"You  would  fill  me  with  regret  if  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  end  will  repay  you  for  all 
that  you  suffer  now,"  said  Renee,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  "  But  I  shall  be  careful  with  this 
soul,  that  stands  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  I 
will  not  disturb,  I  will  only  add  to  what  she 
believes  now.  She  is  already,  indeed,  pre- 
pared for  Catholic  teaching.  The  Mulligans, 
who  live  next  door,  have  told  me  how  she 
has  read  their  books,  even  the  children's  Cat- 
echisms. Mrs.  Mulligan  has  urged  me  for 
some  time  to  speak  to  her  about  religion,  but 
I  would  not  until  I  asked  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  a  theolo- 
gian would  say  you  were  right,"  he  observed, 
"  but  I  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  the  consid- 
eration. I  think,  however,  that  you  must  have 
known  what  I  would  answer." 

"  I  thought  I  knew,  but  I  could  not  be  sure." 

"Ah!  yes,"  he  said,  with  some  suppressed 
feeling  in  his  voice,  "you  may  be  always  sure 
that  there  is  nothing  in  me  which  does  not 
answer,  like  the  response  of  an  instrument, 
to  your  touch  and  your  least  desire." 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


Our  Lady's  Statue ;   or,  Virtue  Rewarded. 


DETWEEN  Passy  and  Auteuil  were  still  to 

Dj 
be  seen  some  few  years  ago  the  remains 

of  what  had  been  a  gentleman's  residence. 
The  residence  and  the  family  to  whom  it  had 
belonged  had  both  fallen  during  the  first 
Revolution.  The  bole  of  a  once  magnificent 
tree,  stagheaded,  owing  to  the  neighboring 
buildings  having  hurt  the  roots,  was  all  the 
evidence  that  remained  of  a  park  :  but  bits  of 
old  moss-grown  wall ;  broken  steps  that  led 
to  nothing ;  heads  and  headless  trunks  of 
statues  that  once  adorned  the  edges  of  what, 
now  a  marsh,  had  formerly  been  a  piece  of 
ornamental  water ;  little  thickets  of  stunted 
trees,  stopped  in  their  growth  by  want  of  care, 
— all  hinted  of  what  had  been,  although  they 
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could  give  no  idea  of  the  beauty  which  had 
once  made  Bouloinvilliers  the  pride  of  the 
neighborhood  and  its  possessor.  Such  was 
the  aspect  of  the  place  recently;  but  when 
the  following  anecdote  begins,  France  was, 
to  external  appearance,  prosperous,  and  Bou- 
loinvilliers was  still  in  its  bloom. 

In  a  cottage  within  the  gate  which  entered 
the  grounds  lived  the  gardener  and  his  wife. 
They  had  been  long  married,  had  lost  all 
their  children,  and  were  considered  by  every- 
body a  staid,  elderly  couple,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  a  girl  was  born.  This 
precious  plant,  the  child  of  their  old  age,  was 
the  delight,  especially,  of  Pierre's  life;  he 
breathed  but  in  little  Marie,  and  tended  her 
with  the  utmost  care.  Although  attired  in 
the  costume  appropriate  to  her  station,  her 
clothes  were  of  fine  materials ;  every  indul- 
gence in  their  power  was  lavished  upon  her, 
and  every  wish  gratified,  except  the  very  nat- 
ural one  of  going  outside  the  grounds, — that 
was  never  permitted  to  her  whom  they  had 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  "  unspotted  from  the  world."  • 
Pierre  himself  had  taught  her  to  read  very 
well,  and  to  write  a  little ;  Cecilon,  to  knit, 
sew,  and  prepare  the  pot-au-feu  ;  and  amuse- 
ment she  ea-ily  found  for  herself.  She  lived 
among  green  leaves  and  blossoms  ;  she  loved 
them  as  sisters  ;  all  her  thoughts  turned  tow- 
ards the  flowers  that  surrounded  her  on  every 
side ;  they  were  her  sole  companions,  and  she 
never  wearied  playing  with  them.  The  old 
priest  often  represented  to  the  father  that, 
unless  he  intended  his  child  for  the  cloister, 
this  mode  of  bringing  her  up  in  such  total 
seclusion  was  almost  cruel.  But  Pierre  an- 
swered that  he  could  give  her  a  good  fortune, 
and  would  take  care  to  secure  a  good  husband 
for  her ;  and  her  perfect  purity  and  innocence 
were  so  beautiful  that  the  kind  hearted  eccle- 
siastic did  not  insist  further. 

In  the  mean  time -Marie  grew  apace,  and 
her  mother  being  dead,  she  lived  on  as  before 
with  her  father,  whose  affection  only  increased 
with  his  years, — both  of  them  apparently 
thinking  that  the  world  went  on  as  they  did 
themselves,  unchanged  in  a  single  idea.  Alas ! 
"we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth," 


even  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  hearing  all  that  passes  around  us.  Pierre 
and  Marie  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  until  it  was  at 
its  height — the  Marquis,  his  son,  and  the 
good  priest  massacred,  Madame  escaped  to 
England,  and  the  property  divided,  and  in 
the  possession  of  others  of  a  very  different 
stamp  from  his  late  kind  patron,  who  had 
been  a  model  of  suavity  and  grace  of  man- 
ner even  in  that  capital  which  gave  laws  of 
politeness  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  All  this 
came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  upon  the  aston- 
ished Pierre,  and,  although  he  continued  to 
live  in  his  old  cottage,  he  never  more  held  up 
his  head ;  finally,  he  became  quite  childish, 
and  one  day  died  sitting  in  his  chair,  his  last 
word  being, "  Marie ! "  his  last  action  pointing 
to  a  little  plaster-cast  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

When  the  death  of  the  gardener  became 
known,  the  new  proprietmire  desired  that  the 
cottage  should  be  vacated,  and  came  himself 
to  look  after  its  capabilities.  He  was  aston- 
ished at  the  innocent  beauty  of  the  youthful 
Marie,  but  not  softened  by  it ;  for  his  bold 
admiration  and  insolent  manner  so  terrified 
the  gentle  recluse,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  dark 
she  made  a  bundle  of  her  clothes,  and,  taking 
the  cherished  little  earthen  image  in  her  hand, 
went  forth,  like  Eve  from  paradise,  though 
not  into  a  world  without  inhabitants.  Ter- 
rified to  a  degree  which  no  one  not  brought 
up  as  she  had  been  can  form  the  least  idea 
of,  but  resolved  to  dare  anything  rather  than 
meet  that  bold,  bad  man  again,  she  plunged 
into  the  increasing  gloom,  and  wandered,  wea- 
ried and  heart-broken,  she  knew  not  whither, 
until,  hungry  and  tired,  she  could  go  no  far- 
ther. She  laid  down,  therefore,  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  with  her  head  on  her  bundle,  and  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  in  her  hand,  and  soon 
fell  fast  asleep. 

She  was  awakened  from  a  dream  of  former 
days  by  rough  hands,  and  upon  regaining  her 
recollection  found  that  some  one  had  snatched 
the  bundle  from  beneath  her  head,  and  that 
nothing  remained  to  her  but  the  little  image, 
associated  in  her  mind  with  that  happy  child- 
hood to  which  her  present  destitute  and 
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friendless  condition  formed  so  terrible  a  con- 
trast. The  sneers  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
insults  of  the  passers-by  terrified  her  to  such 
a  degree  that,  regardless  of  consequences,  she 
penetrated  farther  into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
when  at  length,  weak  and  indeed  quite  ex- 
hausted from  want  of  food,  she  sank  down, 
praying  to  God  to  let  her  die  and  take  her  to 
heaven.  She  waited  patiently  for  some  time, 
hoping  and  more  than  half  expecting  that 
what  she  asked  so  earnestly  would  be  granted 
to  her.  About  an  hour  passed,  and  Marie, 
wondering  in  her  simple  faith  that  she  was 
still  alive,  repeated  her  supplications,  uttering 
them,  in  her  distraction,  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice.  Suddenly  she  fancied  she  heard  sounds 
of  branches  breaking,  and  the  approach  of 
footsteps,  and,  filled  with  the  utmost  alarm 
lest  it  might  be  some  of  those  much-dreaded 
men  who  had  derided  and  insulted  her,  she 
attempted  to  rise  and  fly ;  but  her  weakness 
was  so  great  that  after  a  few  steps  she  fell. 

"My  poor  girl,"  said  a  kind  voice,  "are 
you  ill  ?  What  do  you  here,  so  far  from  your 
home  and  friends  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  home,  no  friend  but  God,  and 
(I  want  to  go  to  Him.  O  my  God,  let  me  die ! " 

"You  are  too  young  to  die  yet;  you  have 
many  happy  days  in  store,  I  hope.  Come, 
come ;  eat  something  or  you  will  die." 

"But  eating  will  make  me  live,  and  I  want 
to  die,  to  go  to  my  father  and  mother." 

"  But  that  would  be  to  kill  yourself,  and 
then  you  would  never  see  either  God  or  your 
parents,  you  know.  Come,  eat  a  morsel,  and 
take  a  mouthful  of  wine." 

"  But  when  you  go,  there  is  no  one  to  give 
me  any  more,  so  I  shall  only  be  longer  in 
dying." 

"Self-destruction,  you  ought  to  know,  if 
you  have  been  properly  brought  up,  is  a  sin 
for  which  there  can  be  no  pardon ;  for  that  is 
the  only  sin  we  can  not  repent  of." 

Marie  looked  timidly  up  at  the  kind,  manry 
face  which  bent  over  her,  and  accepted  the 
food  he  offered.  He  was  dressed  as  a  work- 
man, and  had  on  his  shoulders  a  hod  of  glass; 
in  fact,  he  was  an  itinerant  glazier.  His  look 
was  compassionate,  but  his  voice,  although 
soft,  was  authoritative.  Refreshed  by  what 


she  had  taken,  Marie  sat  up,  and  very  soon 
was  able  to  walk.  She  told  her  little  history, 
one  word  of  which  he  never  doubted. 

"But  what  do  you  mean  to  do?"  asked 
the  young  man. 

"  To  stay  with  you  always ;  for  you  are  kind 
and  good,  and  no  one  else  is  so  to  me." 

"  But  that  can  not  be :  it  would  not  be  right, 
you  know." 

"And  why  would  it  not  be  right  ?  Oh,  do 
let  me  !  Don't  send  me  away !  I  will  be  so 
good!"  she  answered,  her  entire  ignorance 
and  innocence  preventing  her  feeling  what 
any  girl  brought  up  amongst  her  fellow- 
creatures  would  at  once  have  felt. 

Auguste  was  a  Belgian,  without  any  rela- 
tives at  Paris,  and  with  little  means  of  sup- 
porting a  wife;  but,  young,  romantic,  and 
kind-hearted,  he  resolved  at  once  to  marry 
his  innocent  protegee,  as  soon  at  least  as  he 
could  find  a  priest  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
— no  easy  task  at  that  time,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  then  world  of  Paris  no  necessary  one ; 
for  profligacy  was  at  its  height,  and  the  streets 
were  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  the  virtuous 
and  noble.  They  began  life,  then,  with  his 
load  of  glass,  and  her  gold  cross  and  ear-rings, 
— heirlooms  of  considerable  value,  which, 
providentially,  the  robbers  had  not  thought 
of  taking  from  her.  With  the  produce  of  the 
ear-rings  they  hired  a  garret  and  some  hum- 
ble furniture,  where  they  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth, — Marie  taking  in  coarse  sewing,  and 
her  husband  sometimes  picking  up  a  few  sous 
at  his  trade.  Often,  however,  they  had  but 
one  meal  a  day,  seldom  any  fire ;  and  when 
their  first  child  was  born,  their  troubles,  of 
course,  materially  increased,  and  Auguste 
often  returned  from  a  weary  ramble  all  over 
Paris,  just  as  he  had  set  out,  without  having 
even  gained  a  single  sou.  The  cross  soon 
followed  the  ear  rings,  and  they  had  now 
nothing  left  that  they  could  part  with  except 
the  little  plaster  figure  so  often  alluded  to, 
which  would  not  bring  a  franc,  and  which 
was  loved  and  cherished  by  Marie  as  the  sole 
remaining  object  connected  with  Bouloinvil- 
liers,  and  the  last  thing  her  father  had  looked 
at  on  earth.  The  idea  of  parting  with  this 
gave  her  grief  which  is  better  imagined  than 
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described ;  for  although  the  furniture  of  the 
cottage  undoubtedly  belonged  to  Marie,  her 
husband  knew  too  well  that  at  a  time  when 
might  was  right,  any  steps  taken  towards 
recovering  its  value  would  be  not  only  fruit- 
less but  dangerous  ;  he  therefore  never  even 
attempted  to  assert  their  rights. 

One  day,  however,  they  had  been  without 
food  or  firing  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  little  Cecile  was  fractious  with  hun- 
ger, incessantly  crying,  " Du pain!  dupain!" 
Marie  rose,  and  approaching  the  Holy  Virgin 
said:  ''It  is  wicked  to  hesitate  longer:  go, 
Auguste,  and  sell  it  for  what  you  can  get." 
She  seized  it  hastily,  as  though  afraid  of 
changing  her  resolution,  and  with  such  trepi- 
dation that  it  slipped  through  her  fingers  and 
broke  in  two.  Poor  Marie  sank  upon  her 
face  at  this  sight,  with  a  superstitious  feeling 
that  she  had  meditated  wrong,  and  was  thus 
punished.  She  was  weeping  bitterly,  when  her 
husband  raised  her  up,  exclaiming,  in  joyful 
accents,  "  Marie,  Marie,  give  thanks  to  God ! 
Now  I  know  why  your  father  pointed  when 
he  could  not  speak.  Sorrow  no  more :  we 
are  rich ! " 

In  the  body  of  the  statuette  were  found  bills 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  francs — 
Marie's  fortune,  in  fact,  which  her  father  had 
told  the  chaplain  he  had  amassed  for  her. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  happiness  of  this 
excellent  couple,  or  the  rapture,  mingled  with 
gratitude,  in  which  the  remainder  of  this  day 
was  passed. 

Next  day  they  took  a  glazier's  shop, 
stocked  it,  provided  themselves  with  decent 
clothing  and  furniture,  and  commenced  their 
new  life  with  equal  frugality  and  comfort, — 
Marie  doing  her  own  work,  and  serving  in 
the  shop  when  her  husband  was  out  engaged 
in  his  business.  But  in  time  he  was  able  to 
hire  an  assistant,  and  she  a  young  girl  to 
look  after  the  children,  while  she  pursued  the 
vocation  of  a  couturier e,  in  which  she  soon 
became  very  expert.  The  little  image  was 
fastened  together  again,  and  placed  upon  a 
white  table,  similar  to  that  which  used  to 
stand  in  her  childhood's  home,  surrounded 
with  flowers.  As  their  prosperity  increased, 
Marie  was  surprised  to  observe  her  husband 


devote  all  his  spare  time  to  reading,  and  not 
only  picture-cleaning  and  repairing,  but  paint- 
ing, in  which  he  was  such  an  adept  that  he 
was  employed  to  paint  several  signs. 

"How  did  you  learn  so  much  ?"   she  said 
one  day ;  "  did  your  father  teach  you  ?  " 
"No:  I  went  to  school." 
"  Then  he  was  not  so  very  poor  ?  " 
"  He  was  very  poor,  but  he  lived  in  hopes 
that  I  might  one  day  possess  a  fortune." 

"It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  a  foreknowl- 
edge of  what  my  little  statue  contained." 

"  No,  my  love  :  he  looked  for  it  from  an- 
other source ;  for  a  title  without  a  fortune  is 
a  misfortune."  ^ 

"A  title !  Nay,  now  you  are  playing  with 
my  simplicity." 

"No,  Marie;    I   am   the   nephew  of  the 

Vicomte  de ,  and  for  aught  I  know  may 

be  possessor  of  that  name  at  this  moment — 
the  legal  heir  to  his  estate.  My  father,  ruined 
by  his  extravagance,  and,  I  grieve  to  add, 
by  his  crimes,  had  caused  himself  to  be  dis- 
owned by  all  his  relatives.  He  fled  with  me 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  soon  after,  leaving  me 
nothing  but  his  seal  and  his  papers.  I  wrote 
to  my  uncle  for  assistance,  but  he  refused  it 
in  the  most  cruel  manner;  and  I  was  left  to 
my  own  resources  at  a  time  when  my  name 
and  education  were  rather  a  hindrance  than 
a  help,  and  I  found  no  opening  for  entering 
into  any  employment  suited  to  my  birth.  My 
uncle  had  then  two  fine,  handsome  boys;  the 
younger  one  is  dead,  and  the  other,  I  heard 
accidentally,  is  in  such  a  state  of  health  that 
recovery  is  not  looked  for  by  the  most  san- 
guine of  his  friends.  I  never  breathed  a  word 
of  all  this  to  you,  because  I  never  expected 
to  survive  my  cousins,  and  resolved  to  make 
an  independent  position  for  myself  sooner  or 
later.  Do  you  remember  the  other  day  an  old 
gentleman  stopping  and  asking  some  ques- 
tions about  the  coat  of  arms  I  was  painting  ?" 
"  Yes ;  he  asked  who  had  employed  you 
to  paint  those  arms,  but  I  was  unable  to  in- 
form him." 

"Well,  my  dear,  he  came  again  this  morn- 
ing to  repeat  the  question  to  myself;  and  I 
am  now  going  to  satisfy  him,  when  I  expect 
to  bring  him  some  news." 
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Marie  was  in  a  dream.  Unlike  most  daugh- 
ters of  the  present  day,  she  had  read  no  novels 
or  romances,  and  it  appeared  to  her  as  im- 
possible that  such  an  event  should  happen  as 
that  the  cap  on  her  head  should  turn  into  a 
crown.  It  did  happen,  however.  The  old 
gentleman,  a  distant  relative  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  uncle  of  Auguste,  had  come  to 
Paris,  at  his  dying  request,  to  endeavor  to 
find  out  his  nephew  and  heir ;  and  the  proofs 
Auguste  produced  were  so  plain  that  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  M.  de  B— —  that 
he  was  the  person  he  represented  himself  to 
be.  He  very  soon  after  went  to  Belgium, 
took  legal  possession  of  all  his  rights,  and 
returned  to  hail  the  gentle  and  long  suffering 

Marie  as  Vicomtess  de ,and  conduct  her, 

with  the  children,  to  a  handsome  apartment 
in  the  Rue ,  dressed  in  habiliments  suit- 
able to  her  present  station,  and  looking  as 
ladylike  as  if  she  had  been  born  to  fill  it 
She  lived  long  and  happily,  and  remained  the 
same  pure,  humble-minded  being  she  had 
ever  been,  whether  blooming  among  the  flow- 
ers at  Bouloinvilliers  or  pining  for  want  in  a 
garret  in  the  Faubourg  S.  Antoine. 


Whom  Have   I   in   Heaven   but   Thee?* 


"\  LOVE,  and  have  some  cause  to  love,  the  Earth : 
-^      She  is  my  Maker's  creature,  therefore  good; 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse :  she  gives  me  food. 
But  what's  a  creature,  Lord,  compared  with  Thee? 
Or  what's  my  mother  or  my  nurse  to  me? 

I  love  the  Air :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 

My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me; 

Her  shrill-mouthed  choir  sustain  me  with  their 

flesh, 
And  with  their  polyphtmian  notes  delight  me. 

*  If,  enwrapped  in  the  quaint  diction  of  the  English 
Puritan  poet,  the  Catholic  reader  discerns  in  these 
verses  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  which  St.  Igna- 
tius so  impressed  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  if  he  has 
need  of  explanation  of  this  seeming  puzzle,  he  may 
find  same  in  the  following  words  of  Robert  Cham- 
bers— in  his  " Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature" — 
"Quarles  made  Herman  Hugo  (a  Jesuit)  his  model, 
and  from  the  Pia  Desideria  of  this  author  copied  a 
great  part  of  his  prints  and  mottoes."  W.  F.  D. 


But  what's  the  Air,  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  with  Thee? 

I  love  the  Sea:  she  is  my  fellow- creature; 
My  careful  purveyor — she  provides  me  store; 
She  walls  me  round,  she  makes  my  diet  greater, 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore. 
But,  Lord  of  Oceans !  when  compared  with  Thee, 
What  is  the  Ocean  or  her  wealth  to  me? 

To  Heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey, 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky. 
But  what  is  Heaven,  great  God !  compared  with 

Thee? 
Without  Thy  presence,  Heaven's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  Thy  presence,  Earth  gives  no  refection ; 

Without  Thy  presence,  Sea  affords  no  treasure; 

Without  Thy  presence,  Air's  a  rank  infection: 

Without  Thy  presence,  Heaven  itself  no  pleasure : 
If  not  possessed,  if  not  enjoyed  in  Thee, 
What's  Earth,  or  Sea,  or  Air,  or  Heaven  to  me? 

The  highest  honors  that  the  world  can  boast 
Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire; 
The  brightest  beams  of  glory  are — at  most — 
But  dying  sparkles  of  Thy  living  fire  : 

The  loudest  names  that  earth  can  kindle  be 
But  nightly  glowworms,  if  compared  to  Thee. 

Without  Thy  presence,  Wealth  is  bags  of  cares ; 

Wisdom  but  folly,  Joy  disquiet — sadness; 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  Delights  are  snares; 

Pleasures  but  pain ,  and  Mirth  but  pleasing  madn ess. 
Without  Thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be, 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with  Thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  Thee,  what  have  I? 
Not  having  Thee,  what  have  my  labors  got  ? 
Let  me  enjoy  but  Thee,  what  further  crave  I? 
And  having  Thee  alone,  what  have  I  not? 
I  wish  not  sea  nor  land,  nor  would  I  be 
Possessed   of  heaven,  heaven   unpossessed   of 
Thee. 

FRANCIS  QUARLES  (born  1592,  died  164.4). 


To  overthrow  a  building  consecrated  to  the 
Lord  would  be  an  impious  sacrilege.  A  crime 
still  greater  is  that  of  destroying  by  scandal  a 
soul  which  had  been  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  ...  It  was  not  for  buildings  of  stone 
that  Jesus  Christ  died. — St.  John  Chrysostom. 
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St.  Bavon's  Cathedral  at  Ghent. 


BY    OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


THE  morning  after  our  visit  to  the  be- 
guinage,  led  by  the  chimes  of  Cathedral 
bells,  we  wandered  into  the  cool  precincts  of 
St.  Bavon's  great  basilica,  a  wilderness  of  black 
and  white  marble  holding  priceless  gems  of 
Catholic  art.  In  a  small  baptistery  near  the 
entrance  stood  a  white  marble  font,  with  an 
imperial  escutcheon,  and  the  date  1500. 

"Here  the  Emperor  Charles  V  was  bap- 
tized," said  the  old  sacristan,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  show  the  treasures  of  the  Cathedral. 
"  Those  are  the  quarterings  of  his  escutcheon 
— a  stag,  an  acorn,  and  a  crane's  foot,  sur- 
rounding a  reversed  letter  V." 

"A  chevron  in  the  language  of  heraldry," 
said  the  artiste  of  our  party ;  "  but  it  certainly 
does  look  like  a  V." 

"  Poor  Charles  V,  how  bravely  he  tried  to 
do  his  duty  to  earth  and  Heaven ! "  said  an- 
other of  our  number.  "I  never  hear  him 
mentioned  but  I  think  of  his  favorite  occupa- 
tion, that  of  trying  to  make  clocks  keep  such 
perfect  time  that  they  would  strike  in  unison ; 
and  when  he  found  the  impossibility  of  the 
task,  his  most  pertinent  exclamation,  '  Here 
have  I  been  trying  to  govern  all  men  alike, 
and  expect  them  to  move  together:  now  I 
perceive  the  uselessness  of  such  a  task — I  can 
not  even  control  the  movements  of  a  clock ! ' " 

"Show  us  your  greatest  treasure,"  we  said 
to  the  sacristan,  as  we  turned  from  the  bap- 
tistery and  began  to  walk  towards  the  centre 
of  the  church.  But  first  he  said  he  would 
take  us  through  the  nave,  to  the  high  altar, 
and  then  into  the  apsidal  chapels,  which 
contain  the  celebrated  pictures  of  the  early 
painters  of  Bruges,  the  founders  of  the  great 
Flemish  school  of  Catholic  Art. 

We  paused  before  the  pulpit,  an  exquisite 
piece  of  marble  sculpture  by  Laurent  Del- 
vaux.  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  marble  work 
in  Belgium,  but  the  tombs  of  the  Archbishops 
in  the  chapels  are  more  effective  in  their  de- 
tails. The  subject  of  this  pulpit  sculpture  is 
"  Time  and  Truth."  Time,  represented  by  an 


old  man,  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  Tree  of  Life; 
Truth,  clad  as  a  sibyl,  standing  beside  him, 
writing  upon  her  tablet  the  words,  "Time 
seems  to  speak."  The  pulpit,  of  black  marble, 
rests  on  the  branches  of  the  white  marble 
tree,  and  above  it  rises  the  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge, with  golden  apples,  and  a  serpent  of 
black  marble  twined  amid  the  branches.*  The 
pulpit  stairs,  of  solid  oak  superbly  carved,  as- 
cend on  either  side,  and  colossal  angels  of 
white  marble  are  placed  as  guardians  of  the 
first  steps. 

Through  the  choir,  on  our  way  up  to  the 
high  altar,  we  passed  old  wooden  stalls  most 
elaborately  carved,  and  above  them  the  walls 
frescoed  with  the  celebrated  grisailles  \  of 
Reschoot,  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  left,  and  from  the  New  Testament  on  the 
right.  Also  in  the  choir,  j  ust  before  the  three 
marble  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  altar,  are 
four  massive  brass  candlesticks  nearly  eight 
feet  in  height.  They  have  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land in  relievo  upon  them,  and  formerly  stood 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London, 
but  Cromwell  sold  them  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Bavon  in  1650.  The  high  altar,  of  brass  and 
black  and  white  marble,  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  Cathedral.  Draped  and 
covered  on  festivals,  it  is  a  blaze  of  splendor, 
but  dreary,  cold  and  desolate  as  the  tourist 
sees  it.  No  Presence  lamp  i»  lighted  before 
its  Tabernacle,  no  flowers  perfume  the  heavy, 
vault-like  air.  Above  the  altar  is  a.  fine  mar- 
ble group  representing  St.  Bavon  received 
into  heaven,  and  a  picture  of  the  Saint  in  the 
armor  of  knighthood  shows  him  kneeling  in 
adoration  before  the  Heavenly  Throne. 

In  Our  Lady's  chapel,  however,  Rubens 
has  given  the  finest  picture  of  St.  Bavon.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  picture  represents  the 
reception  of  the  Saint  into  the  holy  Order  of 
the  Brotherhood.  In  this,  Rubens  has  left 
his  own  portrait  in  the  face  and  figure  of  St. 
Bavon  clad  in  knightly  guise.  The  lower 
part  of  the  painting  represents  the  convent 
almoner  distributing  alms  to  the  poor  gath- 


*  This  tree  is  now  of  wood,  painted  to  represent  the 
marble  one,  which  was  found  too  heavy  to  stand  in 
the  required  position. 

f  Cartoons  painted  in  gray  and  white. 
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ered  at  the  door  of  the  convent.  This  older 
man  is  supposed  to  be  St.  Bavon  after  he 
had  been  in  the  Order  for  many  years,  and 
it  bears  strong  likeness  to  the  younger  face, 
because  it  is  the  portrait  of  Rubens's  father. 

In  the  chapel  called  St.  Sacrament  we  found 
the  marble  tombs  of  several  of  the  first  Bish- 
ops of  the  Cathedral.  The  marvellous  bsauty 
of  the  designs  of  these  sepulchres,  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  sculptured  lace  and  embroidery 
on  alb  and  chasuble,  furnish  the  best  sped 
mens  of  the  work  of  the  Catholic  sculptors 
Delcour  and  Duchcnois. 

As  if  to  prepare  us  to  better  apprehend 
the  gem  of  the  Cathedral  treasures,  Hubert 
van  Eyck's  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  our  guide 
led  us  to  the  apsidal  chapels  on  the  left  of  the 
altar,  where  the  costliest  paintings  are  kept 
curtained  and  under  lock  and  key.  In  the  first 
of  these  chapels  we  found  a  strangely  beauti- 
ful picture  by  Pourbus — Christ  in  the  Temple 
among  the  Doctors.  It  was  painted  in  the  time 
of  Germany's  mighty  Emperor,  Charles  V, 
and  represents  this  monarch  in  the  fore- 
ground, with  Philip  II  by  his  side,  while  Car- 
dinal Granvella.in  superb  scarlet  satin  soutane, 
a  marvel  of  color  in  light  and  shadow,  occu- 
pies the  central  portion  of  the  picture. 

The  peculiar  fascination  of  this  pre-Van 
Eyck  school  is  the  wondrous  miniature  like 
finish  of  each  and  every  detail.  The  strongest 
magnifying  lens  is  needed  to  bring  out  their 
full  charms.  Every  thread  of  embroidery, 
every  gem  and  pearl,  the  sheen  of  satin,  and 
the  softness  of  fur  on  velvet  mantle,  shows 
the  magical  delicacy  of  the  painter's  touch, 
the  marvellously  patient  toil  of  the  Catholic 
masters  who  preceded  the  founders  of  the 
great  Flemish  school. 

"They  painted  for  love  of  God  and  the 
triumph  of  Catholic  Art,"  said  the  old  sac- 
ristan ;  then,  shaking  his  gray  head,  he  added, 
sadly:  "Now,  in  these  days,  they  paint  for 
the  money  the  canvas  will  bring;  no  touches 
of  love  and  faith  will  make  their  works  en- 
duringly  beautiful." 

Michael  Coxie,  Raphael's  Flemish  pupil, 
and  Gerard  de  la  Notte  * — so  called  because 


*  Gerard  of  the  Night,  also  called  "Von  Horst." 


he  always  painted  by  candle-light — have 
given  some  fine  altar-pieces  in  the  chapels 
succeeding  that  in  which  we  found  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Pourbus. 

In  one  of  the  pictures  our  guide  pointed 
out  a  Jewish  rabbi  with  eye-glasses  on  his 
nose.  Seventeenth  century  eye-glasses  on  a 
rabbi  of  the  thirty- second  year  of  Our  Blessed 
Lord!  He  excused  the  anachronism  by  de- 
claring the  artist  had  given  the  old  man  the 
best  pair  of  glasses  he  could  paint,  in  order 
that  he  might  read  what  Our  Lord  had 
written  upon  the  ground ! 

At  last  we  were  admitted  to  the  Vietz 
family  chapel,  for  which  Hubert  and  John 
van  Eyck  painted  their  masterpiece — Adora- 
tion of  the  Lamb.  Only  the  central  portion 
of  the  picture,  as  it  now  hangs  over  the  altar, 
is  the  work  of  the  Van  Eycks.  'By  order  of 
Philip  II,  Coxie  copied  the  entire  polyptich;  * 
but  instead  of  placing  the  portraits  of  the 
donors,  as  Van  Eyck  had  done,  on  the  out- 
side panels  that  fold  over  this  picture,  Coxie 
painted  the  four  Evangelists  in  their  places. 
As  Philip  was  not  a  donor,  he  naturally  pre- 
ferred Coxie's  panels,  and  therefore  retained 
them  around  the  original  central  portion,  rep- 
resenting the  Adoration,  and  sent  away  the 
original  panels  as  painted  by  Van  Eyck.  f 

When  the  picture  is  closed  we  see  on  the 
outside  of  the  panels  the  four  Evangelists, 
life-size,  and  above  them  the  Prophets  who 
prophesied  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Above 
these  again  are  two  sibyls ;  on  their  right  an 
Annunciation,  with  lilies  forming  a  vista, 
through  which  is  seen  the  house  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  while  another  picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  a  dove,  fill  the  panel  on 
the 'left. 

When  the  wings  are  opened,  the  picture 
displays  four  distinct  groups.  In  the  panels 
above  the  original  central  portion,  God  the 
Father  is  represented  in  pontifical  robes,  Our 
Blessed  Lady  crowned,  and  St.  John,  the 
Beloved  Disciple.  Below  this  group,  to  the 
left,  is  St.  Cecilia  at  the  organ,  and  in  the  panel 


*  So  called  because  formed  of  two  rows  of  panels, 
— seven  at  the  top  and  five  at  the  bottom. 

f  Two  of  Van  Eyck's  panels  are  now  at  Brussels, 
and  the  remaining  six  at  Berlin. 
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beyond  her,  Eve,  above  whom  is  a  small 
medallion,  the  subject — Cain  Killing  Abel — 
symbolizing  the  text,  "By  sin  came  death 
into  the  world." 

On  the  opposite  panels,  beneath  Our  Blessed 
Lady,  are  the  angels,  supposed  to  be  singing 
to  St.  Cecilia,  and  next  to  them  Adam,  also 
with  a  medallion  showing  the  offerings  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  proclaiming  the  text,  "  Offer 
unto  God  a  pure  and  contrite  heart,"  and  the 
duty  of  man  to  offer  of  his  substance  to  God. 

The  central  portion,  the  only  part  of  this 
picture  (as  now  exhibited)  painted  by  Van 
Eyck,*  is  a  landscape.  Rising  from  the 
palms  and  Scriptural  trees,  such  as  the  Rose 
of  Sharon,  aspens,  myrtles,  orange  and  syca- 
more, are  the  "New  Jerusalems" — the  great 
temples  of  earth.  Among  them  we  recognize 
the  churches  of  the  Rhine — Mainz,  Cologne, 
the  Minsters  in  Westphalia,  Maestricht,  and 
Leyden.  The  flowers  which  cover  the  vast 
plain,  whence  all  nations  and  tribes  of  earth's 
pilgrims  come  up  to  the  Altar  of  the  Lamb,  f 
are  also  Bible  blossoms — the  lilies  of  the  field, 
roses,  and  St.  Joseph's  lily- rods  rising  from 
the  grass. 

A  fountain,  symbolizing  "living  waters 
freely  flowing,"  stands  in  the  foreground. 
The  drops  falling  from  it  turn  to  pearls  and 
rubies,  as  symbols  of  the  "  Precious  Blood  of 
Jesus."  Every  flower,  every  blade  of  grass, 
demands  minute  study.  So  perfectly  true  to 
nature,  so  charmingly  shaded  are  they,  that 
^the  modern  art  student  is  lost  more  in  aston- 
ishment at  the  patience  of  the  painter  than 


*  Coxie's  copy  is  exact,  except  the  four  Evangelists, 
whom  he  substituted  for  the  four  donors  of  the  Vietr 
family. 
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in  admiration  of  the  general  effect  of  color. 
The  old  sacristan,  who  pointed  out  to  us- 
these  details  with  such  scrupulous  care  and 
interest,  was  right.  Most  certain  it  is  the 
early  Catholic  artist  worked  not  only  with 
intense  love  of  art,  but  with  lingering  touches 
of  utmost  care  upon  the  symbols  which 
clothed  his  faith  in  forms  of  beauty  appealing 
to  all,  the  child  as  well  as  the  scholar ;  and 
thus  we  find  pictures  before  which  the  hum- 
blest, unlettered  peasant  can  kneel,  thrilled 
with  the  beauty  of  saintly  story,  or  in  gazing 
upon  which  the  most  cultured  intellect  will 
trace  in  the  exquisite  symbolisms  the  spiritual 
grandeur  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 


The  End  of  a  Beautiful  Life. 


DIED,  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana,  SISTER  MARY  OF  ST.  CECILIA  (Miss  Editha 
Lilly),  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age  and  the  i3th  of  her 
religious  profession. 

SUCH  is  the  simple  record  of  the  termination 
of  a  life  beautiful  in  its  childlike  simplicity 
and  innocence,  and  admirable  in  its  effectiveness 
in  promoting  the  good,  mental  and  spiritual,  of  all 
within  reach  of  its  influence.  Sister  Cecilia  be- 
longed to  a  family  remarkable  for  musical  genius. 
For  upward  of  thirty  years,  three  generations — 
grandmother,  mother,  and  daughter — were  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  musical  instruction  at  St. 
Mary's  Academy;  while  a  son — the  Rev.  Edward 
Lilly,  C.  S.  C., — deceased  since  Dec.  30,  1879,  f°r 
a  number  of  years  directed  the  musical  department 
in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  deceased  religious  was  possessed  of  rare 
talents,  and  from  a  very  early  age  became  distin- 
guished as  a  pianist.  Often  in  the  years  following 
her  childhood,  while  as  a  young  girl  she  was  pur- 
suing her  academic  studies  at  St.  Mary's,  did  her 
wonderful  abilities  attract  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  many  a  distinguished  musician  who 
visited  the  institution ;  and  when  in  due  time  she 
graduated  with  honors,  had  she  chosen  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  and  display  her  powers  before  the 
public,  there  is  no  question  but  that  she  would 
have  received  the  homage  accorded  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  day.  But  she  chose  rather  to  devote 
entirely  to  the  service  of  her  Lord  the  gifts  which 
He  had  so  plentifully  bestowed  upon  her.  She 
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chose,  like  her  mother,  to  become  a  religious,  a 
Sister  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  mission  of  her  Order,  to  employ  her  talents  in 
the  training  of  the  young.  How  well,  how  success- 
fully, how  enduringly  her  work  was  accomplished 
needs  not  to  be  told  by  us :  it  is  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  and  hearts  and  affections 
of  hundreds  of  pupils  of  St.  Mary's  Academy;  it 
is  ineffably  and  ineffaceably  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Life,  to  be  recompensed  by  Him  who  sees  and 
judges  all  things,  and  who  rewards  superabun- 
dantly His  good  and  faithful  servants. 

It  is  souls  like  Sister  Cecilia,  who,  in  their 
humble  and  retired  life  passed  amid  the  quiet 
shades  of  the  cloister,  make  genius  serve  as  the 
handmaid  of  religion ;  who,  rising  superior  to  the 
material,  find  their  repose  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual;  who,  realizing  their  transitory  condi- 
tion in  this  life,  seek,  by  closer  communion  with 
the  supernatural,  for  the  foretaste  of  that  fixed, 
unalterable,  eternal  happiness  of  the  life  to  come ; 
it  is  such  souls  that  form  the  brilliant  jewels  in  the 
crown  of  the  Church  militant ;  such  prove  them- 
selves the  most  devoted  children  of  the  Spouse  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  and  most  effectively  aid  her  in 
the  accomplishment  of  her  Divine  mission. 

In  the  Catholic  World  for  August,  1875,  aP~ 
peared  the  following  beautiful  sonnet,  written  by 
Miss  E.  A  Starr,  containing  a  touching  allusion 
to  the  departed  religious  and  her  now  bereaved 
mother : 

Mark  yonder  gentle  doe  !  her  one  loved  fawn 
Close  at  her  side,  just  where  the  leafy  wood, 
With  all  its  summer  charms  of  solitude, 

Steps  o'er  the  verdant  edges  of  our  lawn ! 

Mark  their  shy  grace  at  this  chaste  hour  of  dawn ! 
While  culling  spicy  birch-twigs,  their  cropped  food 
Dew-drops  impearl,  and  morning  shadows  brood 

O'er  dells,  towards  which  their  timid  feet  are  drawn. 

Thus  have  I  seen,  within  a  cloister's  shade, 
A  widowed  mother  and  one  tender  child 

Close  at  her  side ;  one  habit  on  them  laid ; 
Both  by  a  kindred  exaltation  mild, 

Led  to  the  service  of  the  Mother  Maid, 
With  her  to  seek  Heaven's  peace  through  pathways 
undefiled. 

And  now  the  "one  tender  child"  has  peace- 
fully passed  away  from  earth,  to  the  presence  of 
that  benign  "  Mother  Maid  "  whom  she  served  so 
well.  Let  the  devoted  mother  who  still  remains 
amid  the  trials  of  life  be  consoled  with  the  well- 
grounded  hope  that  her  departed  child,  like  her 
holy  patroness,  St.  Cecilia,  is  now  numbered 
amongst  those  "that  sing  a  new  canticle,  and  fol- 
low the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth."  ^ 


Catholic  Notes. 


Before  we  can  again  greet  the  readers  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA"  we  shall  have  entered  upon  the 
month  consecrated  in  a  special  manner  to  our 
Heavenly  Mother.  It  seems  very  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  our  leading  article  in  the  present 
number  should  deal  with  a  subject  which  must  fur- 
nish abundant  food  for  reflection  to  the  Christian 
soul,  and  excite  it  to  greater  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
her  whom  God  Himself  has  so  highly  honored. 
It  is  certainly  fitting  that  during  the  few  days 
that  yet  intervene  before  we  enter  upon  this  beau- 
tiful month,  we  should  study  and  meditate  upon 
the  motives  of  our  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  the  many  titles  upon  which  she  lays  claim  to 
our  homage,  veneration  and  love;  that  thereby, 
our  minds  being  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  her 
dignity,  power  and  goodness,  our  hearts  may  be 
inflamed  with  greater  love  towards  this  August 
Queen,  and  our  souls  inspired  with  greater  confi- 
dence in  her  powerful  protection. 

The  society  for  men,  entitled  "The  Work  of 
Weekly  Communion,"  established  in  Nantes  by 
the  monks  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
lately  erected  by  Leo  XIII  into  an  archcon frater- 
nity for  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Tours,  has 
made  great  progress  in  Nantes.  The  associates 
meet  in  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  the  city  every 
Thursday  to  receive  Holy  Communion.  What  a 
grand  thing  it  would  be  if  such  a  society  were 
established  in  every  city,  for  the  example  and  edi- 
fication of  the  people ! 

On  the  27th  ult.  the  Holy  Father  held  a  Secret 
Consistory  in  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  during 
which  he  pronounced  a  short  allocution,  wherein, 
after  protesting  in  the  most  severe  terms  against 
the  official  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
the  monument  to  Victor  Emanuel  on  the  Capito- 
line'Hill,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  March  22, 
he  denounced  the  act  in  grave  and  authoritative 
language  as  a  fresh  attempt  against  the  imprescrip- 
tible rights  of  the  Holy  See.  At  this  Consistory, 
postulation  of  the  Sacred  Pallia  was  made  for  the 
Metropolitan  Churches  of  Toledo,  Granada,  Se- 
ville, Cambray,  Avignon,  Leopolis  of  Latin  Rite, 
Taranto,  Leopolis  of  Greco- Ruthenian  Rite,  of 
Corfu,  and  San  Francisco ;  as  also  for  the  Pallia 
conceded  by  personal  privilege  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Damietta,  and  to  Archbishop  Seghers,  returned 
from  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Oregon  City  to  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Vancouver.  Next  morning, 
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his  Eminence  Cardinal  Mertel,  Vice- Chancellor 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  with  the  usual  for- 
malities conferred  the  Sacred  Pallia  on  the  seven 
Procurators  representing  these  twelve  Archbishops. 


Science  has  once  more  come  forward  to  confirm 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  Opinions  hare 
differed  as  to  whether  Golgotha,  the  hill  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  crucified,  was  or  was  not  situated 
within  the  present  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  Gos- 
pel itself  affirms  that  the  God-Man  was  put  to 
death  outside  the  gate,  close  to  the  city.  The  ex- 
cavations which  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Holy 
City  at  the  instance  of  the  Russian  Government 
have  resulted  in  a  discovery  which  clears  up  all 
doubt  upon  the  point.  The  men  engaged  in  the 
work  have  brought  to  light  the  city  wall  which 
existed  at  that  time,  together  with  the  gate  leading 
to  the  Via  Dolorosa,  through  which  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  passed  on  His  way  to  the  place  of 
agony  and  death.  It  follows  that  the  Mount 
Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  which  the  faith- 
ful have  since  venerated  were  in  reality  the  scenes 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity. 

Light  is  breaking  upon  minds  hitherto  wrapped 
in  the  fog  of  Protestant  prejudice.  A  few  days 
ago  the  daily  papers  announced  the  conversion  of 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Huson,  D.  D.  and  M.  D.,  a  well- 
known,  learned,  and  popular  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  Milwaukee,  who  during  the  yellow  fever 
scourge  in  Memphis,  some  years  ago,  did  noble 
service  as  a  physician,  was  stricken  down,  and 
nursed  to  health  again  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

At  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  held  in  De- 
troit, some  months  ago,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  in 
a  splendid  exordium  on  some  of  the  prerogatives 
and  duties  of  the  holy  ministry,  said : 

"  Confession  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  reach  a  reasonable  conclusion,  were 
it  not  that  we  are  hindered  by  our  own  obstinate  Prot- 
estant prejudices.  .  .  .  The  medicine  of  absolution  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  one  of  the  dearest 
remedies  which  the  Son  of  Man  has  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  physicians  of  souls.  Those  who  have 
tried  it  the  most  faithfully  bear  the  highest  testimony 
to  its  heavenly  virtues.  As  for  those  who  obstinately 
refuse  to  try  it,  they  simply  know  nothing  about  it." 

As  coming  from  Protestant  lips,  these  words  are 
worthy  of  notice.  They  are  a  clear  indication  of 
the  fact  that  the  warfare  of  the  Church  militant 
is,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  narrowing  from 
conflicts  with  a  multiplicity  of  rebellious  children 
or  heretical  sects  to  one  giant  struggle  with  the 


arch-enemy  of  infidelity.  Such  utterances  of  rninds 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  show  too  that  the 
human  intellect, — whose  proper  and  natural  object 
is  truth, — though  it  may  have  followed  error,  will, 
when  allowed  to  act  uninfluenced  by  passion  or 
prejudice,  enter  upon  the  path  to  truth,  and  accept 
the  grand  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion.  May 
divine  grace  intervene  and  do  its  good  work  in 
behalf  of  all  honest  and  sincere  seekers  after  truth 
who  may  yet  be  groping  in  the  darkness  of  error  1 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Camillus  P.  Maes,  Bishop  of  Cov- 
ington,  was  recently  made  the  recipient  of  a 
splendid  testimonial  of  esteem  and  affection  from 
his  old  confratres  of  the  diocese  of  Detroit.  The 
gift  is  a  magnificently  wrought  crosier  of  solid 
silver,  seven  feet  in  length,  heavily  plated  with  gold 
and  beautifully  engraved ;  the  head  is  adorned 
with  a  carved  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  tram- 
pling on  the  serpent,  and  set  with  topaz,  ruby, 
garnet,  amethyst,  and  other  jewels. 

It  is  announced  that  the  colossal  candelabrum 
given  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I  to  the 
German  National  Church  of  S.  Maria  deH'Anima 
will  soon  reach  Rome ;  it  is  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the  Imperial  Museum  of 
Vienna.  It  is  in  bronze,  handsomely  wrought  in 
niello,  silver,  and  gold,  in  commemoration  of  the 
delivery  of  Vienna  when  besieged  by  the  Turks. 
The  style  is  that  of  the  Renaissance ;  it  is  two  and 
a  half  metres  in  height,  and  bears  the  portraits 
and  armorial  bearings  of  Pope  Innocent  XI,  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  of  the  donor,  the  present 
Emperor,  with  the  inscription : 

"  Franciscus  Josephus  I.  D.  G.  Austriae  Imp.  in 
memoriam  XV  Septembris,  MDCLXXXIII,  dono 
dedit  B.  Virgini  ab  Anima. " 

Recent  news  from  Hong  Kong,  China,  states 
that  the  Viceroy  of  the  Yunnan  and  Kwechong 
provinces  has  issued  a  decree  commanding  the 
destruction  of  all  Roman  Catholic  convents.  The 
decree  also  orders  that  all  Roman  Catholic  con- 
verts and  all  foreigners  be  killed.  Reports  have 
reached  Shanghai  that  several  Roman  Catholic 
settlements  have  already  been  destroyed,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  converts  massacred.  The  village  of 
Kin-Ya-Ping,  two  days'  journey  from  Tali,  has 
been  destroyed,  and  four  converts  and  two  priests 
have  been  killed. 

The  Holy  Father  has  intrusted  the  guardianship 
of  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callixtus  to  a  new  com- 
munity of  Trappists,  whose  superior,  Father  Wyart, 
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served  as  an  officer  in  the  Pontifical  Zouaves.  The 
monks  are  to  combine  with  their  protectorate  that 
labor  of  the  cultivation  and  sanitation  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  have  done  so  much  in  other  parts 
of  the  Campagna. 

An  incident  wherein  the  honor  of  the  Blessed 
irgin  was  singularly  vindicated,  well  known  in 
Porto,  Spain,  has  been  recently  told  again  in  the 
correspondence-  of  the  Monde.  It  seems  that  some 
years  ago  it  was  decided  that  the  Convent  of  St. 
Francis,  at  Porto,  should  be  converted  into  an 
exchange,  or  Board  of  Trade  Building.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  plan,  the  architect  deemed  it  necessary 
to  open  a  door  of  communication  between  the 
church  and  the  new  building, — a  plan  which  would 
involve  the  destruction  of  a  precious  and  widely 
venerated  painting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
workmen  were  by  family  tradition  all  accustomed 
to  look  with  reverence  on  this  painting,  and  they 
positively  refused  to  proceed  with  the  work  of 
demolition.  The  magistrate  came  to  the  spot,  and, 
after  reproaching  the  men  for  their  superstition, 
snatched  a  pick  out  of  the  hands  of  a  bystander, 
and  struck  the  picture  in  the  breast ;  but  at  once, 
dropping  the  pick,  he  recoiled  with  a  cry  of  pain, 
covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  He  had  been 
struck  blind,  and  remained  so  till  the  last  day  of 
his  life. 

The  work  of  demolition  was  at  an  end:  the 
church  was  repaired  and  made  more  beautiful  than 
ever  before.  The  painting  remains — a  precious 
souvenir — with  the  indentation  made  by  the  pick 
still  visible. 

No  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
chosen  a  Catholic  church  as  his  place  of  worship, 
and,  so  far  as  we  kn«w,  none  has  ever  so  much  as 
entered  one  in  Washington;  and  it  is  well.  In 
a  Catholic  church  God  only  is  worshipped,  and  it 
would  be  discordant  with  the  place  for  a  man,  no 
matter  how  distinguished,  to  enter,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  admirers,  to  divide  honors  with  the 
Almighty. —  Ypsilanti  Sentinel. 


The  New  Record,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
deserves  credit  for  its  manly  defence  of  the  Church 
against  the  slanders  of  the  secular  press.  Profess- 
edly Protestant— we  can  hardly  call  some  of  them 
religious — papers  may,  and  generally  should,  be 
passed  by  as  unworthy  of  notice  when  they  slander 
the  Church ;  that  seems  to  be  their  chief  business ; 
and  they  try  to  make  sure  of  their  "Cheshire 
cheese,"  as  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  himself  a  Prot- 
estant, facetiously  termed  it ;  they  may  do  harm, 


but  it  seems  useless  to  argue  with  them.  The 
masked  batteries  of  the  anti- Catholic  secular  press 
are  far  more  to  be  dreaded,  and  should  be  silenced 
whenever  that  is  possible.  The  New  Record  is 
doing  good  work  in  this  respect. 


Dr.  Brooks,  in  the  remote  and  unhealthy  Sey- 
chelles Islands,  is  one  of  those  favored  souls  of 
whom  one  is  forced  to  say :  "What  a  pity  that  he 
is  not  a  Catholic ! ' '  For  thirty  years,  with  heroic 
disinterestedness,  the  good  Doctor  has  given  his 
valuable  services  to  the  Catholic  mission  of  that 
inhospitable  region.  The  poor,  and  particularly 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny,  know  how 
much  the  mission  owes  to  the  charitable  co-oper- 
ation of  the  distinguished  physician. 

The  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII,  at  the  petition  of 
Mgr.  Symphorien  Monard,  Bishop  and  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  the  Seychelles,  has  been  pleased  to 
offer  a  deserved  acknowledgment  by  conferring 
on  the  Doctor  the  title  of  Knight,  and  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Pius  IX.  His  Lordship,  fol- 
lowed by  his  clergy,  the  Marist  Brothers,  and  the 
Sisters  mentioned  above,  proceeded  to  the  Doc- 
tor's residence  on  the  6th  of  January  last,  and, 
after  having  read  the  pontifical  act,  and  expressed 
his  own  thanks  and  congratulations,  delivered 
the  diploma  to  the  new  dignitary,  and  in  the  name 
of  Leo  XIII  placed  on  his  breast  the  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Pius  IX,  in  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  friends,  and  with  the  hearty  applause  of  all 
there  assembled.  , 

May  the  Good  Samaritan  bestow  upon  the 
charitable  Doctor  the  best  of  all  rewards,  the  light 
of  faith !  

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
contributions  for  St.  Joseph's  Colored  Mission, 
Richmond,  Va. :  M.  A.  Casey,  $2 ;  M.  M.  P., 
50  cts. ;  Marie  Giard,  40  cts. ;  A  Child,  10  cts. 

Obituary. 

"It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Dougherty,  at  one  time  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  who  died  in 
that  city  April  15. 

The  Rev.  John  Hackspiel,  S.  J.,  rector  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church,  New  York,  deceased  March  31. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mangan,  of  Hawley,  Pa;  Mr.  C.  G. 
Robbins,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  Jane  Morrison,  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  Miss  Ellie  Doyle,  ofeBaltimore,  Md. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  IOTH  CENTURY. 


I. 

JNE  night  towards  the  end  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  940,  a  man  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  a  monk  was  following 
with  cautious  steps  a  narrow  path 
which  led  through  the  Black  For- 
est, situated  near  Fribourg  in  Ger- 
many. The  wind  blew  with  violence, 
causing  the  branches  of  the  trees  to  assume 
every  fantastic  shape  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
moon,  half  concealed  by  the  clouds.  The  way- 
farer, apparently  a  young  man,  was  wrapped 
in  a  long  cloak.  His  noble  bearing  indicated 
a  person  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
mortals.  As  he  walked  along  he  prayed  aloud. 

"At  last ! "  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  He  had 
perceived  a  small  cottage,  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  the  fir  planks  so  common  to  the 
abodes  scattered  through  the  Black  Forest. 
The  monk  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  by  a  youth  whose  blackened  face  and 
hands  marked  his  avocation.  He  was  a  collier. 

"What  do  you  want,  sir?"  he  said  to  the 
unexpected  visitor. 

"I  was  seeking  the  Castle  of  the  Baron 
Hoch-Felsen,  when  night  overtook  me,  and  I 
lost  my  way.  Tell  me,  my  friend,  am  I  far 
from  the -Castle?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  far ;  and  besides  it  would 
not  be  easy  now  to  put  you  on  the  road.  I 
think  you  had  better  pass  the  night  here,  and 
to-morrow  morning  I  will  show  you  the  way." 

"Thank  you,  my  friend.  I  gladly  accept 
your  hospitality." 

The  monk  entered  the  humble  abode.  The 
young  collier,  who  was  named  Berthold, 
caused  his  guest  to  be  seated,  and  prepared 
for  him  a  slight  repast. 

"  You  are  a  collier  by  trade,  my  friend  ?  " 
said  the  monk. 

"Yes,  Brother.  I  live  here  with  my  father 
and  mother,  who  are  both  very  old.  Just  now 


they  are  asleep  in  the  next  room.    And  you, 
Brother,  do  you  live  far  from  here?" 

"  Pretty  far." 

"  Can  you  give  any  news  of  our  Emperor?  " 

"Which  one?" 

"  Yes,  you  are  right :  there  are  two  of  them. 
But  I  speak  of  the  lawful  Emperor,  the  elder 
son  of  our  late  beloved  master,  Henry.  I 
mean  Otho,  whom  his  mother  wishes  to  de- 
prive of  the  throne  for  the  benefit  of  his 
younger  brother." 

"  Otho's  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state,"  said  the 
monk,  gravely.  "  He  was  defeated  a  few  days 
ago  by  his  rival;  his  army  is  disorganized, 
and  they  say  that  he  himself  has  fled." 

"  What  sad  news !  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  pow- 
erful lord !  If  I  only  had  a  castle  to  offer  him ! " 

"You  love  the  Emperor,  then?" 

"With  all  my  heart." 

"Suppose  that  he  came  to  ask  your  hospi- 
tality?" 

"  Oh !  I  could  not  expect  such  happiness." 

The  monk  arose  and  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height;  his  fine,  intellectual  counte- 
nance assumed  an  air  of  majesty. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  am  your  Em- 
peror." And  with  these  words  he  threw 
aside  his  cloak,  opened  his  rough  robe,  and 
revealed  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  Berthold 
a  military  costume  of  rare  splendor.  Berthold 
bowed  profoundly,  but  dared  not  utter  a  word. 
The  Emperor  reassured  him. 

"Your  Majesty,"  Berthold  said,  "it  is  God 
and  His  Blessed  Mother  who  have  sent  you 
here.  What  joy  for  me  to  offer  a  refuge  to 
my  august  master  in  his  misfortune!  But,  O 
my  royal  lord!  take  courage:  though  God 
tries  you,  He  will  never  abandon  you." 

"  So  do  I  hope.  If  I  could  only  collect  an 
army !  But  my  mother  has  despoiled  me  of 
all.  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  recompense 
those  who  might  gather  under  my  standard." 

"  The  Empress  is  cruel !  How  can  a  mother 
treat  her  own  son  in  that  way?" 

"  Silence,  my  friend.  Say  nothing  against 
my  mother.  No:  whatever  our  parents  may 
do,  we  must  love  and  excuse  them ;  for  such 
is  the  Divine  command." 

"Sire,  permit  me  to  call  my  parents  to 
salute  you." 
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"Not  to-night.  To-morrow,  when  I  am 
about  to  depart." 

Berthold  was  silent,  and  for  some  moments 
appeared  as  if  buried  in  deep  reflection.  At 
length  Otho  said  to  him :  "  I  think,  my  friend, 
that  you  have  something  to  tell  me,  but  you 
are  afraid  to  speak.  Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Sire,  you  read  my  thoughts  aright.  Yes, 
I  have  a  secret  to  confide  to  you.  But,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  defer  speaking  of  it 
until  the  morning." 

II. 

Berthold  gave  up  his  bed  to  the  Emperor. 
He  himself  lay  upon  some  skins  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  ready,  should  danger  threaten, 
to  make  his  body  serve  as  a  shield  and  de- 
fence for  his  august  host. 

At  daybreak  the  Emperor  arose,  and  Ber- 
thold hastened  to  inform  his  parents  of  the 
royal  visit.  The  good  old  couple  hurried  to 
pay  their  respects,  though  greatly  confused. 
The  Emperor  received  them  with  great  affa- 
bility, and  congratulated  them  upon  having 
a  son  so  worthy,  and  so  devoted  to  his  prince. 
Then,  turning  to  Berthold,  he  said:  "We 
must  go,  my  friend.  I  must  hasten  to  reach 
the  Castle  of  Hoch-Felsen." 

They  left  the  hospitable  cottage,  and  wended 
their  way  through  the  forest,  toward  a  narrow 
valley,  which  they  would  have  to  pass  in  order 
to  ascend  the  mountain,  upon  whose  side 
stood  the  manor  of  Hoch-Felsen.  When 
they  had  gone  some  distance,  the  Emperor 
remarked :  "  It  is  time  to  tell  me  your  secret." 

"  No,  sire ;  not  yet,"  replied  Berthold. 

They  reached  the  valley,  and,  crossing  a 
rapid  torrent  upon  a  picturesque  bridge 
formed  of  some  large  stones,  they  entered  a 
wood.  When  they  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  clearing,  which  it  might  be  seen  was 
Berthold's  place  of  work,  for  on  all  sides  were 
pieces  of  wood  and  coal,  Berthold  took  the 
Emperor's  hand  respectfully  and  said :  "  Fol- 
low me,  sire."  He  conducted  him  to  an  ex- 
cavation which  led  through  a  tunnel  under 
the  mountain.  They  arrived  in  a  kind  of  large 
hall.  Berthold  lit  a  torch,  and  discovered  a 
heap  of  stones  and  brush.  These  he  quickly 
disturbed,  and  brought  forth  a  number  of 
nuggets  of  shining  gold. 


"What  is  all  this?"  cried  Otho. 

"This  is  a  treasure  that  I  found  several 
weeks  ago,"  said  Berthold.  "  Here  is  how  it 
happened.  One  evening,  shortly  after  I  first 
came  into  this  part  of  the  forest,  I  got  to- 
gether a  large  pile  of  wood,  of  which  I  was 
going  to  make  my  charcoal,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
Then,  as  we  usually  do,  I  covered  it  with 
earth,  to  make  it  burn  slowly.  This  earth  I 
took  from  the  cave  in  which  we  are  now.  Two 
days  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  uncover  my 
pile,  on  lifting  the  mass  of  earth,  which  had 
hardened,  I  discovered  to  my  astonishment 
that  it  contained  melted  gold.  I  began  to 
reflect,  and  I  concluded  that  the  gold  must 
have  come  with  the  earth  brought  from  this 
grotto.  I  did  not  mistake.  On  digging  more 
deeply,  I  discovered  a  great  number  of  nug- 
gets of  the  precious  metal,  all  of  which  you 
now  see  before  you.  Sire,  you  have  here  the 
means  of  recruiting  your  army." 

"Yes,  indeed,  my  friend,  there  is  here  an 
enormous  sum  of  money.  But  it  all  belongs 
to  you." 

"  Sire,  if  it  be  mine,  permit  me  to  present 
it  to  you." 

"  I  accept  it,  my  friend,  with  the  condition 
that  I  shall  repay  you  when  God  blesses  my 
arms." 

They  continued  on  their  way,  and  arrived 
at  the  Castle  of  Hoch  Felsen.  This  imposing 
structure  was  erected  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, from  which  it  commanded  the  whole 
valley.  As  the  two  travellers  approached,  an 
archer  appeared  on  one  of  the  turrets  and 
challenged  them.  A  few  words  were  uttered 
by  Otho,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and 
they  entered  the  Castle. 

The  Emperor  saw  the  Baron  alone,  and  the 
latter  said :  "My  liege,  alas,  I  know  of  your 
misfortune !  My  sons  have  told  me.  They 
are  now  engaged  in  recruiting  fresh  troops 
for  you." 

Otho  then  told  him  of  Berthold's  secret,  and 
the  generous  aid  so  unexpectedly  received. 

"  How  noble  he  is !"  cried  the  Baron.  "But 
his  conduct  does  not  surprise  me.  He  is  of  a 
brave  race, — faithful  to  God,  to  the  Church, 
and  to  their  king." 

The  collier  was  then  summoned,  and  the 
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Baron  said  to  him :  "  I  have  learned,  Ber- 
thold,  of  the  service  you  have  rendered  our 
beloved  master.  Take  two  of  my  faithful 
servants  and  bring  here  the  gold,  with  which 
the  Emperor  may  pay  his  soldiers." 

B^rthold  took  his  leave  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  chevalier. 

"Adieu,  my  brave  and  generous  subject," 
said  Otho. 

B^rthold  knelt  and  respectfully  kissed  the 
hand  which  the  Emperor  held  out  to  him. 

That  evening  the  treasure  was  safe  within 
the  Castle,  where  the  Emperor  remained 
several  days  to  make  his  arrangements  with 
the  Baron  and  his  followers. 

III. 

It  is  an  evening  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
Black  Forest  appears  beautiful  beneath  the 
rays  of  the  declining  sun,  with  the  flowers 
and  trees  everywhere  in  bloom,  and  the  birds 
warbling  their  sweetest  songs  before  they 
give  themselves  to  repose. 

We  are  again  at  the  little  cottage  of  the 
collier.  Berthold  is  seated  at  the  door,  in 
company  with  his  aged  parents,  and  resting 
after  the  work  of  the  day.  They  are  talk- 
ing about  the  Emperor.  Grave  rumors  had 
reached  them  during  the  past  few  days ;  it 
was  reported  that  the  Emperor  had  raised  an 
army  and  was  preparing  for  an  attack. 

"  May  God  make  him  victorious  !  "  said 
Berthold. 

"Ah,  yes  indeed!"  replied  the  aged  father. 
"May  we  soon  see  the  Lord  of  Hoch  Felsen 
and  his  sons  returning  victorious  to  their  do- 
mains !  What  joy,  were  they  to  bring  us  the 
news  that  the  Emperor  had  triumphed  over 
his  guilty  brother!" 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
was  heard.  The  little  group  listened  atten- 
tively. Soon  two  knights  —  fine,  dashing 
young  men — appeared,  mounted  on  vigorous 
chargers. 

"Perhaps  they  can  give  us  news  of  the 
Emperor,"  said  Berthold,  with  emotion.  He 
advanced  to  meet  them  with  uncovered  head. 

"  Does  one  named  Berthold  live  here  ?  " 
asked  the  elder  of  the  cavaliers. 

"  I  am  he,"  replied  Berthold.  The  knight 
dismounted,  and  said:  "Young  man,  we  are 


charged  with  an  agreeable  message  for  you. 
The  Emperor — " 

"  Oh,  tell  me,"  interrupted  Berthold,  "is  he 
victorious?" 

"  Yes.  Our  Lady  has  obtained  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  upon  his  arms,  and  enabled  him 
to  gain  a  decisive  victory.  The  Emperor  has 
pardoned  his  brother  and  his  mother  likewise. 
Eight  days  ago  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at 
Frankfort,  from  which  place  he  has  sent  us 
with  orders  to  conduct  you  to  him." 

At  first  Berthold  and  his  parents  were  so 
filled  with  emotion  that  they  were  unable  to 
speak.  Soon  they  recovered  their  equanimity, 
and  invited  the  young  officers  to  rest  and 
partake  of  their  hospitality.  Within  the  cot- 
tage the  story  was  told  of  what  the  Emperor 
had  done  during  the  past  few  months  :  how 
he  had  collected  his  army,  placed  at  its  head 
prudent  and  brave  commanders,  and  ended 
gloriously  the  unjust  war  which  his  family 
had  waged  against  him. 

Next  day,  Berthold  and  his  escort  set  out 
for  Fribourg,  where,  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
conveyances  were  in  waiting  to  bring  them 
to  Frankfort.  They  arrived  at  the  imperial 
city  on  the  fourth  day,  and  Berthold  was  at 
once  conducted  to  the  palace.  He  was  intro- 
duced into  a  magnificent  hall,  where  Otho  was 
seated  in  the  midst  of  his  court.  As  Berthold 
entered,  the  Emperor  arose  and  advanced  to 
meet  him.  Extending  his  hand,  he  said : 

"My  faithful  subject,  I  have  called  for  you 
that  we  may  settle  our  accounts.  You  have 
had  your  part  in  the  brilliant  end  of  our  late 
war.  Let  us  thank  God,  my  friend.  The  gold 
which  you  lent  me  has  purchased  my  happi- 
ness. With  that  treasure  I  procured  soldiers, 
gained  a  victory,  and  recovered  my  throne. 
In  the  fruits  of  that  victory  you  must  have 
a  share.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  my  court, 
I  name  you  Duke  of  Zaehringen,  the  territory 
in  which  your  treasure  was  found.  Build 
upon  the  spot  a  noble  manor,  and  may  an 
heroic  race  for  ages  to  come  perpetuate  your 


memory 


And  thus  the  race  of  Berthold  became  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  and  the  most  fruitful  in  princes  and 
heroes. 
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May. 


BY    W.    D.    KELLY. 


jT~HIS  month  of  May,  O  Maid  divine! 

^   I  bring  these  garlands  to  thy  shrine, 
That  may  their  loveliness  attest 
The  virtues  wherewith  thou  art  blest; 

But  ah !  how  far  these  gifts  of  thine 

In  charms  the  fairest  flowers  outshine 
With  which  the  vernal  meads  are  dressed 
This  month  of  May ! 

Let  not  thy  heart,  therefore,  decline 

These  votive  offerings  of  mine ; 
If  ill  thy  virtues  are  expressed 
In  them,  let  love  supply  the  rest, 

And  win  thy  smiles,  for  which  I  pine 
This  month  of  May. 


Mary  Queen   of  May. 


BY    BROTHER    AZARIAS. 


I. 

AY  is  pre-eminently  the  month  of 
flowers.  In  pagan  days  it  was  known 
as  Flora's  month.  Life  and  growth, 
youth  and  gaiety,  and  whatever  there  is  of 
loveliness,  or  that  hath  in  itself  a  budding 
promise,  are  all  associated  with  May,  and  at 
this  season  are  regarded  with  an  especial 
tenderness  and  affection.  It  is  the  season  of 
growing  grass  and  unfolding  leaf  and  budding 
flower;  of  renewed  vitality  and  vigor  through- 


out  the  whole  domain  of  nature ;  the  season 
when  earth  and  air  teem  with  throbbing  life 
of  plant  and  animal  and  tiny  insect. 

And  this  season,  when  the  icy  hand  of  Win- 
ter has  relaxed  its  grasp,  and  nature  thrills 
beneath  the  genial  touch  of  Spring,  and  man's 
pulse  beats  in  harmony  with  the  newness  of 
life  that  is  abroad, — this  season  of  full  blos- 
som and  rich  promise  is  consecrated  to  Mary, 
whom  the  nations  call  Blessed.  Nature  is 
decked  in  her  newest  and  brightest,  and  what- 
ever is  newest  and  brightest  and  best  in  nature 
we  lay  at  the  feet  of  this  spotless  Virgin  and 
peerless  Mother.  With  reverent  hand  and 
loving  heart  we  decorate  her  altars  and  pro- 
claim her  Queen  of  May,  blessed  among 
women,  and  fairest  of  God's  creatures. 
II. 

And  who  is  this  rare  woman,  to  whom 
alone  belongs  the  great  prerogative  of  being 
at  the  same  time  both  virgin  and  mother? 
What  was  her  manner  of  life,  and  by  what 
miraculous  intervention  came  she  so  sinless 
into  this  sinful  world  of  ours  ? 

God's  ways  are  unlike  man's.  He  does  His 
works  in  the  same  quiet  manner  in  which  He 
makes  the  grass  to  grow  and  the  earth  to 
move :  unfelt,  unseen,  silently,  gently,  unob- 
trusively. And  so  He  acted  in  the  ushering 
into  life  of  this  His  fairest  and  most  radiant 
of  creatures.  No  mysterious  voice,  no  flourish 
of  trumpets  proclaims  her  arrival.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  poor,  God- serving  and  God- 
fearing couple  living  in  Palestine.  Under  their 
fostering  bcare  she  grows  up  with  a  happy 
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and  contented  disposition.  In  nothing  is  she 
singular.  When  she  learns  to  speak,  her 
words  are  always  appropriate  and  laden  with 
wisdom ;  but  so  much  to  the  point  are  they 
that  men  fail  to  notice  their  singular  aptness. 
And  so  she  passes  as  being  gentle  and  docile 
and  amiable,  pleased  with  her  lot,  and  de- 
voted to  her  dear  parents.  The  neighbors 
admire  her  sweet  face,  and  are  at  times  star- 
tled by  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  her  eyes, 
and  think  that  her  mother  Anna  has  been 
blessed  with  a  lovely  child.  They  count  it 
a  treasure,  but  they  little  dream  of  the  value 
of  that  treasure.  To  them  it  is  simply  a 
well-favored  child,  born  and  raised  like  other 
children :  but  before  God  and  the  ministers 
of  His  will,  Mary  is  the  rarest  and  dearest 
being  ever  fashioned  by  the  Divine  Hand. 
Her  radiant  and  spotless  purity  is  of  His  own 
designing.  He  shielded  her  against  the  taint 
of  Adam's  sin,  and  she  alone  of  the  whole 
human  race  was  conceived  without  its  blight- 
ing touch.  And  from  the  moment  of  her 
conception  she  grew  in  grace  and  saintliness 
of  character ;  *  every  virtue  of  which  human- 
ity was  capable  budded  forth  in  her,  and  grew 
into  flower  and  fruit  in  a  degree  excelling  all 
the  virtues  of  all  other  men  and  women  ever 
created  and  sanctified  by  God's  grace.  But 
all  this  was  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

And  so,  to  outward  seeming,  with  her  rising 
years  she  ripens  into  usefulness,  and  comes 
to  be  regarded  by  all  as  a  model  of  piety, 
neatness,  order  and  industry.  Wherever  her 
tender  years  permit  she  aids  her  mother,  and 
whatever  she  puts  her  hands  to  is  found  to 
be  well  done.  As  we  see  this  child  at  home, 
so  is  she  in  the  Temple.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  correct  and  sainted  widow,  Anna,  she 
shoots  up  a  lily  of  purity  and  loveliness.  But 
rare  and  admirable  as  are  the  grace  and  mod- 
esty and  gentle  spirit  of  this  most  radiant  of 
maidens  in  the  eyes  of  men,  her  holiness  of 
life  and  the  perfection  of  her  character,  strong 
in  every  virtue,  are  still  more  admired  by 
her  Creator,  who  takes  special  pleasure  in 
looking  upon  her  as  the  one  sinless  being 
among  this  whole  sin-tainted  race.  When  we 

*  S-.e  St  Li^uori:  "Glories  of  Mary,"  Part  II,  Dis. 
II,  p.  383.     Eng  tr. 


remember  how  very  opposed  to  God's  holi- 
ness is  sin,  how  horrible  a  thing  it  is  in  His 
sight,  and  that  He  could  not  love  it  without 
ceasing  to  be  God,  we  may  form  some  faint 
conception  of  the  love  and  complacency  with 
which  He  honored  this  wholly  spotless 
Maiden. 

At  a  tender  age  is  Mary  given  in  marriage 
to  the  just  man  called  Joseph.  He  takes  her 
to  his  humble  home  in  Nazareth.  Before  the 
world,  this  gifted  Virgin,  rare  and  rich  in  every 
virtue,  so  loved  by  God  and  so  respected  by 
His  angels,  is  the  wife  of  this  poor  and  honest 
carpenter.  She  is  to  all  seeming  like  her 
neighbors,  distinguished  from  them  only  by 
her  greater  charity  in  word  and  work,  her 
regularity  of  life,  her  amiable  disposition,  her 
more  faithful  fulfilment  of  every  household 
duty.  And  in  no  respect  does  she  regard 
herself  as  above  her  neighbors.  She  looks 
upon  their  failings  and  shortcomings  with 
pity  and  compassion ;  far  from  being  elated 
by  the  sight  of  these  things,  in  her  great  wis- 
dom, flowing  from  the  graces  with  which  she 
is  favored,  she  knows  that  if  she  is  not  erring 
or  sinful  like  them,  it  is  because  of  the  greater 
abundance  of  grace  of  which  she  is  the  re- 
cipient; and  this  thought  keeps  her  in  the 
profounde.st  humility.  And  so  she  has  for 
all  only  kindly  words  and  kindly  looks, — the 
outcome  of  the  kindly  feelings  that  fill  her 
all-embracing  heart. 

We  know  not  the  details  of  that  sweet, 
hidden  life  at  Nazareth,  but  we  do  know  that 
it  must  have  been  a  happy  home.  Everything 
in  and  about  it  was  made  holy  by  her  pres- 
ence. She  left  nothing  undone  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  strong,  chaste  spouse  who  held  out 
to  her  the  shield  of  his  protecting  arm.  There 
was  naught  in  the  whole  range  of  household 
duties, — the  household  duties,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  a  poor  man's  wife, — to  which  she  did 
not  put  her  blessed  hands,  and  which  she  did 
not  accomplish  in  a  cheerful  spirit  and  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  And  in  the  pursuance  of 
this  daily  round  of  duty  she  sanctified  herself 
more  and  more,  and  rendered  herself  more 
worthy  of  being  the  special  creation  of  God 
for  the  special  great  work  for  which  He  had 
chosen  her.  And  what  was  that  work  ? 
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III. 

How  can  a  poor  human  hand  worthily  pen 
its  greatness?  In  a  supreme  moment, — a 
moment  the  most  central  and  important  of 
all  time, — Divine  Love  bows  down  to  Mary, 
and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  overshadows 
her;  forthwith  she  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  within  her  womb  the  Word  was 
made  Flesh.  From  that  supreme  moment 
Mary's  sacred  womb  became  the  abode  and 
sanctuary  of  the  Divinity :  He  clothed  Him- 
self in  the  substance  of  her  chaste  body ;  from 
her  the  God- Child  received  the  Flesh  that 
suffered  for  us  and  the  Blood  that  redeemed 
us.  She  is  indeed  God's  chosen  one,  His 
vessel  of  election,  bearing  the  most  precious 
burden  ever  intrusted  to  creature.  Within 
her  and  through  her  is  accomplished  the 
awful  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  And  all 
this  time  Mary  remains  a  virgin.  Virgin  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  her  child-bearing,  to 
her  alone  of  all  women  belongs  this  great 
dignity  and  prerogative ;  but  it  is  a  dignity 
and  prerogative  well  befitting  her  who  is  the 
Mother  of  God. 

And  such  really  and  indeed  and  without 
cavil  is  Mary.  To  her  neighbors  she  is  still 
the  gentle  and  beautiful  wife  of  the  carpenter, 
with  the  additional  blessing  of  motherhood 
upon  her;  but  to  us  and  to  the  angels  in 
heaven  she  is  a  sacred  vessel  of  singular 
devotion,  the  Mother  of  their  Creator  and 
ours,  the  sublimest  of  God's  creations,  the 
most  privileged  of  mothers,  the  noblest  and 
most  blessed  among  women,  standing  tow- 
ards the  Godhead  in  the  triune  relation  of 
Daughter  of  the  Father,  Mother  of  the  Son, 
and  Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  them 
and  to  us  her  greatness  transcends  all  power 
of  words :  God  is  above  her,  all  that  is  not 
God  is  beneath  her.*  And  because  of  this 
great  honor,  Mary  is  all  the  more  meek  and 
lowly  and  unassuming,  regarding  herself  as 
the  unworthy  instrument,  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord,  through  whom  He  hath  deigned 
to  carry  out  His  designs. 


*  Quod  supra,  solus  Deus;  quod  infra,  est  omne 
quod  Deus  non  est. — St.  Anselm. 


IV. 

Of  this  character  is  the  dignity  and  of  this 
greatness  are  the  prerogatives  of  her  who  is 
honored  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  world 
in  an  especial  manner  during  this  .month. 
Need  any  rational  person  be  surprised  that 
she  receives  honor  and  veneration  so  far 
above  all  other  creatures  ?  By  the  fact  that 
through  her  the  Godhead,  in  the  Divine  Per- 
son of  the  Word,  assumes  our  human  nature, 
she  is  brought  as  near  to  God  as  is  possible 
for  finite  creature.  Now,  consider  what  God 
is :  consider  His  holiness,  His  charity,  His 
justice,  His  wisdom,  and  His  omnipotence  in 
each  and  all  of  these  attributes.  Virtue  flowed 
from  the  very  garments  of  Jesus  when  He 
walked  among  men.  Think,  then,  of  the 
grace  and  virtue  flowing  from  His  Sacred 
Person  beneath  the  touch  of  His  spotless 
Mother,  whom  He  loved  with  a  love  bound- 
less as  His  Divinity.  Who  can  fathom  the 
oceans  of  graces  and  merits  that  passed  over 
her  soul  with  every  beat  of  her  pulse,  from 
the  abundant  source  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  ?  Living  as  she  did  in  such  intimate 
relations  with  the  Divinity,  does  she  not  de- 
serve to  be  honored  as  the  creature  the  most 
holy  and  perfect  ever  fashioned  by  the  Divine 
Hand  ?  Need  men  wonder  that  where  the 
Son  has  been  adored  the  Mother  has  been 
venerated?  "The  worship  of  Mary,"  says 
the  eloquent  and  learned  Cardinal  Alimonda, 
"  is  a  religious  principle  founded  upon  reason ; 
it  is  a  public  fact  proven  by  history ;  it  is  a 
most  tender  affection  blessed  by  the  heart."  * 

V. 

Arid  because  Mary  deserves  to  be  so  hon- 
ored has  she  ever  been  an  object  of  venera- 
tion. Henceforth,  all  generations  shall  call  me 
Blessed.^  All  nations,  all  tribes  and  peo- 
ples have  called  Mary  Blessed.  The  Angel 
Gabriel  called  her  Blessed.  The  Church  in 
her  earliest  liturgies  took  up  this  key-note 
as  recorded  in  the  holy  Gospels,  and  contin- 
ued to  hymn  her  praises ;  and  to  that  praise 
all  peoples,  with  heart  and  soul,  have  unceas- 


*  "  L'Uomo  sotto  la  Legge  del  Sovrannaturale," 


I  p.  iv. ;  Conf.  iii,  p.  96. 


f  St.  Luke,  i,  48. 
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ingly  echoed  back  a  grand  chorus  of  Amens. 
Philosophers  have  discoursed  upon  her 
greatness ;  poets  have  sung  her  glories ;  the- 
ologians have  attempted  to  enumerate  her 
merits  and  her  virtues ;  saints  have  contem- 
plated and  imitated  her  life  of  perfection ;  men 
and  women  in  all  stations  have  become  enam- 
ored of  her  worth  and  beauty  and  her  great 
love  for  man;  her  compassion,  her  goodness, 
her  power  with  her  Divine  Son ;  and  have 
implored  her  intercession  with  Him.  She  is 
indeed  the  Refuge  of  sinners,  the  Health  of 
the  weak,  the  Comfortress  of  the  afflicted. 
Every  Christian  nation  has  proclaimed  her 
unrivalled  merits.  Minstrel  and  minnesinger, 
trouverre  and  troubadour,  gleeman  and  bard, 
have  all  sanctified  their  lyres  by  dedicating 
a  lay  to  Mary.  And  so  we  find  that  at  the 
birth  of  every  modern  language  its  first  ac- 
cents have  been  taught  to  lisp  her  praise. 
Nor  is  this  all. 

This  love  and  veneration  for  Mary  has 
been  in  itself  an  educator  and  civilizer  of  the 
human  race.  The  Church  instituted  festival 
after  festival  in  her  honor;  each  feast-day 
commemorated  some  new-found  prerogative, 
some  more  clearly-seen  virtue;  men  there- 
upon became  more  and  more  penetrated  with 
a  sense  of  the  holiness  and  power  of  Mary, 
and  sought  to  imitate  her  virtues  and  live  up 
to  the  ideal  they  had  formed  of  her  perfect 
character.  In  doing  this  they  were  suppress- 
ing within  themselves  the  brutal  elements  in 
their  nature  inherited  from  their  barbarian  an- 
cestors. Their  manners  became  more  refined, 
their  ways  more  gentle,  their  lives  more  holy 
and  useful  before  God  and  men.  Gradually 
through  this  sweet  influence  did  they  rise  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  How  may  we  at- 
tempt to  state  all  the  good  results  of  this 
benign  influence  ?  It  has  aided  materially  in 
refining  man ;  it  has  raised  up  woman  in  his 
estimation,  and  filled  him  with  profound  re- 
spect for  the  womanly  character  and  womanly 
virtues ;  it  has  caused  chastity  and  virginity 
to  be  held  in  reverence;  it  has  enshrined  in 
a  veil  of  delicacy  and  tenderness  the  modesty 
and  purity  and  honor  of  mother,  wife,  sister, 
daughter;  it  has  taught  men  the  worth  of 
the  domestic  virtues  that  grace  the  Christian 


home ;  it  has  inspired  the  sentiment  of  pure 
love,  and  made  holy  the  affections  of  maiden 
hearts ;  it  has  created  the  chivalry  that  made 
men  gentle,  pure  and  brave;  it  has  nerved 
strong  men  and  delicate  women  to  organize 
themselves  into  religious  orders  and  lead 
lives  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice  in  the  service 
of  God  under  the  banner  of  Mary  Immacu- 
late, and  to  live  and  die  hymning  her  praises 
and  imitating  her  heroic  virtues.  All  this  it 
has  done,  and  more ;  and  all  this  it  has  done 
because  of  Mary's  nearness  to  the  Godhead. 
A  recent  philosophic  historian  cast  about 
him  for  all  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up 
our  modern  civilization;  he  was  too  keen- 
sighted  not  to  perceive  what  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  good  was  Mary's,  and  in  these  glow- 
ing words  he  has  described  that  influence: 
"  For  the  first  time,"  says  Lecky,  "  woman 
was  elevated  to  her  rightful  position,  and  the 
sanctity  of  weakness  was  recognized  as  well 
as  the  sanctity  of  sorrow.  No  longer  the 
slave  or  toy  of  man,  no  longer  associated 
only  with  ideas  of  degradation  and  of  sensu- 
ality, woman  rose  in  the  person  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  into  a  new  sphere,  and  became  the 
object  of  a  reverential  homage  of  which  an- 
tiquity had  had  no  conception.  Love  was 
idealized.  .The  moral  charm  and  beauty  of 
female  excellence  was  for  the  first  time  felt. 
A  new  type  of  character  was  called  into  be- 
ing; a  new  kind  of  admiration  was  fostered. 
Into  a  harsh  and  ignorant  and  benighted  age, 
this  ideal  type  infused  a  conception  of  gentle- 
ness and  of  purity  unknown  to  the  proudest 
civilizations  of  the  past.  In  the  pages  of  liv- 
ing tenderness  which  many  a  monkish  writer 
has  left  in  honor  of  his  celestial  patron;  in 
the  millions  who,  in  many  lands  and  in  many 
ages,  have  sought  with  no  barren  desire  to 
mould  their  characters  into  her  image ;  in 
those  holy  maidens  who  for  the  love  of  Mary 
have  separated  themselves  from  all  the  glo- 
ries and  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  seek  in 
fastings  and  vigils  and  humble  charity  to 
render  themselves  worthy  of  her  benediction ; 
in  the  new  sense  of  honor,  in  the  chivalrous 
respect,  in  the  softening  of  manners,  in  the 
refinement  of  tastes  displayed  in  all  the  walks 
of  society;  in  these  and  in  many  other  ways 
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we  detect  its  influence.  All  that  was  best  in 
Europe  clustered  around  it,  and  it  is  the  origin 
of  -many  of  the  purest  elements  of  our  civiliza- 
tion:' * 

Nor  has  the  manifestation  of  that  influence 
ceased.  In  our  own  day  a  great  and  wise 
Pope  is  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  under  a 
trying  ordeal.  The  Church  is  oppressed  and 
persecuted  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe ; 
nations  that  were  her  support  and  gloried  in 
being  her  children  abandon  her  to  her  ene- 
mies ;  governments  set  their  faces  against  her; 
human  aid  for  her  there  is  none ;  but  Leo 
XIII  does  not  despair.  He  recognized  Mary's 
power  before  her  Divine  Son ;  he  remembered 
how  in  other  days  she  had  scattered  heresies 
and  dispersed  armies,  and,  placing  the  Church 
under  her  protection,  he  instituted  prayers  in 
her  honor,  gave  new  impetus  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Rosary,  and  in  honor  of  that  powerful 
form  of  prayer  he  added  another  title  to  her 
crown,  and  called  upon  the  faithful  to  appeal 
to  her  intercession  as  Queen  of  the  Most 
Holy  Rosary.  Already  may  we  see  the  fruits 
of  that  intercession.  Governments  are  relent- 
ing in  their  policy  of  iron  towards  the  Church. 
The  Holy  See  has  everywhere  a  respectful 
recognition.  When  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
speaks,  the  whole  world  listens  in  silence  and 
receives  his  words  with  the  deference  due  to 
so  great  an  authority.  Truth  is  spreading, 
faith  is  reviving ;  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
Church  were  never  better  cared  for,  and  are 
flourishing  in  every  land.  Human  eyes  see 
in  it  all  only  the  hand  of  the  great  Pontiff- 
statesman  now  ruling  the  destinies  of  Chris- 
tendom: but  Leo  XIII  remembers  Mary,  and 
to  Mary,  after  Jesus,  does  he  give  the  glory 
of  all  these  blessings.  .In  her  intercession 
does  he  place  more  hope  than  in  human  state- 
craft; through  her  power  shall  he  see  his 
enemies  confounded. 

Coming  nearer  home,  we  find  that  we  also 
owe  to  Mary  a  special  homage.  Our  country 
has  been  dedicated  to  her  under  the  glorious 
title  of  her  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
preservation  amongst  us  of  Christian  truth  and 
Christian  morals  will  be  in  proportion  to  our 


*  "Rationalism  in  Europe."     Vol.  I,  pp.  225,  226. 


devotion  to  this  loving  Virgin  Mother.  The 
people  that  start  out  adoring  the  Son  and 
ignoring  the  Mother  end  in  renouncing  both 
Son  and  Mother.  They  place  themselves  on 
the  high-road  to  apostasy  from  all  Christian- 
ity. In  Mary,  then,  after  Jesus,  do  we  place 
our  expectation  to  be  saved.  She  is  our  life, 
our  consolation,  and  our  hope.  May  our 
prayer  through  life  and  in  death  be,  Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now 
and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.  Amen. 


The  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  in 
New  York  City. 


ON  the  northeast  corner  of  Lafayette  Place 
and  Great  Jones  Street,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  there  stands  a  colossal  structure  which 
arises  to  the  height  of  ten  stories.  From  its 
roof  a  flag-staff,  of  height  proportionate  to  the 
building,  springs  up,  bearing  atop  the  initial 
letters  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass 
and  a  glittering  cross.  Over  the  great  portal 
opening  upon  Lafayette  Place  is  the  legend, 
"  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,"  and 
in  a  niche  above  this,  a  great  bronze  figure  of 
Our  Lady  the  Immaculate.  A  huge  clock  let 
into  the  corner  of  the  edifice,  say  six  stories 
up,  gives  upon  corresponding  dials  the  time 
of  day,  and  the  night  too,  to  the  passers-by  in 
the  Place  and  in  Great  Jones  Street.  Though 
grand  and  stately  in  its  proportions,  the  edi- 
fice does  not  seem  to  oppress  one  with  its 
importance.  Why  should  it  ?  The  effigy  of 
the  Handmaiden  of  the  Lord  already  referred 
to  precludes  that  idea.  And  if  you  seek 
further  reassurance  upon  the  matter,  step 
around  into  Great  Jones  Street,  where,  on  a 
great  lantern  over  the  entrance  to  the  base- 
ment, you  meet  another  legend  suggestive  of 
lowliness  —  aye,  and  helpfulness:  "St.  Jo- 
seph's Union."  Let  us  enter  there. 

A  plainly  but  comfortably  clad  boy  ushers 
us  into  a  large  counting-room,  in  which  some 
twenty  clerks  are  writing  at  different  desks. 
The  large  ledgers  and  blotters  and  daybooks 
betoken  a  thriving  business,  whatever  it  is. 
We  ask  for  a  certain  individual,  who,  under 
God,  is  the  life  and  soul  of  this  great  con- 
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cern,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  great  home 
for  homeless  and  destitute  boys.  He  is  out, 
but  at  our  request  to  be  shown  through  the 
establishment  as  friends  of  THE  "AvE  MA- 
RIA," we  are  gladly  taken  charge  of  by  the 
polite  treasurer.  As  we  merge  from  the 
counting-room  into  a  spacious  corridor,  which 
sweeps  through  the  length  of  the  building, 
we  are  struck  with  the  massive  thickness  of 
the  walls  between  the  double  stairway  which 
leads  down  into  the  penetralia.  The  same 
thickness,  we  are  informed,  prevails  from 
foundation-stone  to  roof;  moreover,  that  the 
edifice  is  absolutely  fireproof.  Descending 
two  flights,  we  are  ushered  into  a  large  gas-lit 
vault,  where  the  first  object  which  greets  our 
eyes  is  a  life  size  statue  of  St.  Joseph,  which 
surmounts  an  artesian  well  630  feet  deep. 
The  water  is  excellent  and  abundant, — the 
twin  blessing  of  good  air.  A  little  engine 
pumps  the  water  to  the  topmost  story  of  the 
house.  In  a  neighboring  vault  three  great 
boilers  furnish  heat  and  ventilation. 

One  story  higher  is  the  kitchen, — the  per- 
fection of  modern  ingenuity, — wherein  food  is 
prepared  for  300  boys,  and  a  contingency  of 
another  hundred,  which  includes  three  priests ; 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  who  preside  over 
the  domestic  arrangements ;  several  teachers, 
and  about  30  "  help  "  people,  not  to  speak  of 
pensioners.  The  bakery  adjoins  the  kitchen, 
and  in  it  two  stalwart  young  fellows  are  hard 
at  work  the  best  part  of  each  day.  The  ref- 
ectory is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  kitchen, 
— plain  and  clean,  therefore  elegant.  There 
is  an  apostolic  absence  of  table-linen,  but  I 
wot  the  little  waiflings  (of  whom  in  good 
time)  relish  "  these  Thy  gifts  "  none  the  less 
for  that.  We  ascend  another  flight,  and  em- 
bark in  the  elevator,  which  lifts  us  clear  up 
to  the  loth  story.  It  is  proper  to  add  that, 
besides  the  elevator  and  the  stairway  alluded 
to  as  means  of  communication  between  the 
lower  and  upper  stories,  there  is  also  a  broad 
iron  staircase,  which  is  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  boys.  On  the  landing  of  the  middle 
stairway  there  is  a  clock — and  there  is  a  sim- 
ilar clock  on  each  floor — which  is  moved  by 
a  great  pneumatic  clock  down-stairs.  Here 
are  the  school-rooms.  Each  class  is  a  school 


in  itself,  being  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
partition.  The  partition  between  each  class- 
room and  the  corridor  is  of  glass.  In  these 
rooms  there  are  youngsters  cultivating  science 
in  its  different  branches,  from  the  alphabet  to 
the  altitudes  of  grammar,  with  history  and 
geography  adjunctive,  and  arithmetic  positive 
but  perplexing.  The  little  lads  wear  a  ser- 
viceable suit  of  jean  on  weekdays,  and  dark 
wool  as  the  Sunday  rubric. 

The  floor  beneath  is  used  as  a  dormitory, 
and  therein  is  one  of  the  perfections  of  the 
house.  It  was  no  whimsical  desire  for  novelty, 
but  a  positive  inspiration  begotten  of  priestly 
experience,  which  moved  the  good  Founder 
of  this  institution  to  apportion  the  great 
dormitories  into  separate  cells.  Each  cell  is 
about  6x4,  the  partition  which  separates  it 
from  its  neighbor  being  about  six  feet  high, 
and  it  is  of  iron.  An  iron  wicket  of  closely 
woven  wire  opens  upon  the  passage.  Each 
gate  has  a  Yale  lock,  of  which  an  overseer 
holds  the  key.  It  can  be  opened  on  the  in- 
side without  a  key,  but  not  on  the  outside, — 
an  arrangement  which  is  obviously  excellent. 
The  winter  wind  whistles  riotously  through 
the  dormitories  during  the  day,  for  the  win- 
dows are  open ;  but  when  the  night  comes 
on  they  are  closed,  the  steam  is  turned  on, 
and  the  place  becomes,  to  use  a  domestic  but 
expressive  figure,  "as  warm  as  toast" 

Let  us  enter  one  of  these  sanctuaries, — 
sanctuaries  in  a  double  sense.  Nooks  of 
warmth  and  shelter  and  blissful  rest  for  weary 
little  heads,  that  else  would  seek  the  cold 
hospitality  of  the  sheds,  or  having  a  pillow, 
might  rest  thereon  amid  immoral  and  degen- 
erating influences.  A  dear  little  cot,  with  a 
snowy  coverlet,  in  a  corner, — just  such  an  one 
as  you  would  put  a  tot  of  a  child  into.  A  wee 
closet  of  sheet-iron,  and  padlocked,  in  which 
the  little  man  keeps  his  effects,  and  cultivates 
him  a  good,  manly  habit  of  order  and  security 
against  his  going  into  the  world.  A  wash- 
stand  and  basin,  with  a  little  tank  above, — all 
a  model  of  utility  and  saving  of  space.  Over 
the  cot,  a  print  of  Our  Lady  and  a  sprig  of  last 
year's  palm  branch :  perhaps  a  little  shrine  of 
Mary,  and  angels  procumbent.  Piety  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  Beautiful  by  inference ! 
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The  teachers  and  attendants  have  similar 
but  larger  cells.  Farther  down  stairs,  the 
Sisters  are  quartered  in  a  remote  portion  of 
the  building.  They  have  their  own  commu- 
nity room.  The  chapel,  on  a  floor  below,  is 
beautiful.  It  suggests  warmth  and  coziness, 
as  well  as  acceptable  devotion ;  for  what  more 
acceptable  to  God — exception  being  made  of 
the  devotion  of  the  repentant  sinner — than  the 
innocent  devotion  of  a  child?  The  windows 
are  of  stained  glass.  Those  behind  the  altar 
represent  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  and 
St.  Ann,  with  the  Immaculate  Child  kneeling 
as  saying  her  prayers  ;  colored  statues  of  Our 
Lord  appearing  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Jo- 
seph at  the  altar  sides.  Here,  then,  assemble 
every  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  the  children 
and  the  household,  and  here  especial  Masses 
are  offered  up  daily  for  the  members  of  St. 
Joseph's  Union,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the 
main  support  of  this  great  institution. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  chapel  there 
is  a  library  and  reading-room,  well  stocked 
with  books,  Catholic  papers,  and  periodicals. 
Among  these  appears,  as  a  weekly  and  wel- 
come visitor,  a  certain  magazine  "dedicated 
to  the  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God."  Reader, 
you  hold  a  copy  of  it  before  you.  We  stop 
before  a  door  near  the  library.  "  The  Car- 
dinal's room,"  whispers  our  guide,  and  he 
knocks.  Receiving  no  answer,  we  enter.  It  is 
furnished  with  simple  elegance,  the  cardinali- 
tial  being  the  predominating  color.  On  one 
of  the  walls  over  which  are  the  arms  of  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  gilt  letters,  which  gives  a  brief  history 
of  the  institution.  This  is  how  it  reads : 
"Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  His 
Grace  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Mc- 
Closkey deputed  Father  Drumgoole  to  es- 
tablish this  Mission  September  15, 1871.  Lots 
for  this  the  first  house  were  purchased,  and 
the  full  amount  paid  in  cash  on  receipt  of 
the  deeds,  December  29,  1878.  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  McCloskey  blessed  the  cor- 
ner-stone on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  1879.  Very  Reverend  William 
Quinn,  V.  G.,  laid  the  corner-stone  on  the 
Sunday  within  the  Octave,  December  14, 


1879.  Father  Drumgoole  said  the  first  Mass 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Immac- 
ulate Heart  of  Mary  on  the  Feast  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  1871.  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  McCloskey  dedicated  the  Chapel 
and  blessed  the  House  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  1882." 

John  C.  Drumgoole,  the  Don  Bosco  of 
New  York,  is  a  native  of  Ireland.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  the  sexton  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  New  York.  Late  in  life  he  began 
to  study  for  the  priesthood,  and  was  ordained 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  at  the  very  church  of  which  he  had 
so  long  been  the  sexton.  From  the  very  day 
of  his  ordination  his  heart  went  out  to  the 
many  street  waifs  and  other  destitute  children 
whom  the  benevolent  Society  of  St.Vincent  de 
Paul  could  not  reach.  Fired  with  the  charity 
and  the  zeal  of  a  Vincent,  he  resolved  to  dedi-" 
cate  his  whole  life  to  the  housing  and  reclaim- 
ing to  the  faith  the  homeless  and  the  destitute 
children  of  the  great  metropolis.  When  he 
announced  his  intention  to  Archbishop  Mc- 
Closkey, the  latter  said,  "  I  have  long  been 
praying  for  such  a  man."  He  blessed  him 
and  his  undertaking,  and  officially  deputed 
him  to  the  work.  He  instituted  the  "  St.  Jo- 
seph's Union,"  the  especial  object  of  which  is 
to  succor  homeless  children.  Each  member 
of  the  Union  pays  an  annual  fee  of  25  cents, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  spiritual  privileges 
accorded  by  Apostolic  authority  to  regular 
communities. 

The  good  priest  did  not  confine  himself  to 
New  York  in  enlisting  memberships,  but, 
through  his  circulars,  canvassed  not  only  the 
United  States  but  every  city  and  town  in  the 
world  where  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
The  list  of  members  has  become  as  portentous 
as  the  charity  is  great,  and  a  steadily  increas- 
ing revenue  is  the  consequence.  To  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate  children  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade  or 
accept  situations,  is  the  general  object  of  the 
Mission,  which  he  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  That  her  heavenly 
patronage  has  not  been  withheld  is  evident 
in  the  monument  we  are  describing.  Besides, 
this  indefatigable  priest  has  purchased  a  farm 
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of  six  hundred  acres  on  Staten  Island,  where 
nearly  six  hundred  children  are  housed,  fed, 
and  clothed,  and  whither  the  boys  of  the  city 
institution  resort  for  change  of  air  in  the 
summer  time.  Many  orphan  children  and 
children  of  dissolute  parents  are  committed 
to  the  institution  by  the  city  magistrates.  For 
each  child  the  city  pays  $2  a  week.  Many 
parents,  too,  who  are  unable  to  keep  their 
children  with  themselves,  intrust  them  to  the 
Mission,  paying  the  above  mentioned  sum. 
Thus  will  it  be  seen  that  the  counting-room 
in  the  basement  is  the  scene  of  considerable 
business,  and  the  man  who  keeps  the  whole 
enterprise  moving  must  have  great  adminis- 
trative ability  as  well  as  charity.  He  edits 
and  publishes  every  year  a  little  periodical 
called  The  Homeless  Child,  and  to  this  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  particulars, 
which  can  not  be  condensed  here. 

Our  polite  guide  conducts  us  from  the 
Cardinal's  room  to  another  door  in  a  narrow 
passage  way.  On  the  panel  above  are  the 
words,  "  St.  Joseph."  "  I  wonder  is  it  open ! " 
observes  our  conductor,  and  he  knocks 
gently;  then  he  tries  the  knob,  and  the  door 
yields.  We  see  a  little  room,  a  cot  like  those 
seen  above,  a  plain  desk,  on  it  some  books 
and  a  priest's  berretta.  There  are  some  book-, 
shelves  laden  with  books,  a  little  stool  upon 
which  to  mount  to  the  highest  shelf.  Notice, 
the  stool  is  well  worn.  A  picture  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  a  busy  little  clock.  A  pleasant 
look-out  into  Lafayette  Place.  "They  had 
designed  a  splendid  apartment  for  him,  but  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it" — wouldn't  Father  Drum- 
goole,  and  behold  his  little  sanctum !  Hard 
by  are  other  rooms  for  the  assistant  priest 
and  for  visitors. 

We  descend  again  to  the  office.  Standing 
at  the  railing  we  behold  two  priests.  To  one 
of  them  we  are  introduced.  He  is  a  man  of 
somewhat  below  the  medium  stature.  His 
hair — which  is  cut  short — is  snow-white, 
representing  say  sixty  years.  The  face  is 
strongly  moulded,  withal  genial ;  the  eyes  en- 
kindled with  animation,  and  ever  so  kindly. 
"Friends  of  THE  'AvE  MARIA,'"  says  our 
conductor  to  the  priest,  as  he  advances  tow- 
ards us,  and  our  immediate  reflection  is  that 


Father  John  C.  Drumgoole  grips  one's  hand 
like  a  man.  How  kindly  and  with  what  a 
delightful  suspicion  of  the  brogue  he  asks, 
"And  how  are  they  all  out  there  ?  " — meaning 
your  way,  dear  "AvE."  And  he  acknowledges 
how  good  a  friend  you  are  to  "  us."  Of  a 
surety  you  are,  for  are  not  you  and  he  broth- 
ers, children  of  the  same  Immaculate  Parent? 
As  we  leave  the  Mission  House,  and  walk 
up  through  Lafayette  Place,  we  behold  the 
Astor  Library, — a  magnificent  structure,  of 
magnificent  architectural  design,  filled  with 
magnificent  books,  and  all  the  gift  to  the 
public  of  a  magnificent  man.  And  farther  up, 
to  the  right,  we  see  the  Cooper  Institute  ris- 
ing still  higher,  built  by  a  better  man,  for  a 
better  purpose;  for  Peter  Cooper's  purpose 
was  to  teach  the  unlettered  poor  to  read 
Astor's  books  as  well  as  his  own.  But  when 
we  look  back,  we  see  Father  Drumgoole's 
Mission  House  towering,  like  Saul  "above 
all  the  people,"  head  and  shoulders  above 
both ;  and  atop  of  all  that  blessed  Cross  in 
which  the  Mission  conquers,  and  which  is 
emblematic  of  just  the  difference  between  the 
humanity  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  char- 
ity of  the  Christian. 

ARTHUR. 


To  the  Blessed  Virgin.* 


It  AIL  MARY,  highly  favored!   Hail, 
•^  ^    Sweet  miracle  of  grace ! 
That  which  did  make  thee  mother,  that  did  fail 
The  virgin  to  efface. 

A  prophet  thou !    Thy  guileless  tongue 

Burned  with  prophetic  phrase, 
When  to  the  listening  choirs  thy  spirit  flung 
Its  rhapsody  of  praise. 

What  holy  martyr  ever  knew, 

Blest  Virgin,  pangs  like  thine, — 
Who  from  the  spectacle  on  Calvary  drew 
An  agony  divine? 

When  mourned  the  Church  her  travail- hour — 

Her  Heavenly  Bridegroom  gone — 
With  more  than  apostolic  grace  and  power 
Thy  blessed  presence  shone, 

*  The  writer  of  these  lines  is  an  Irish  Protestant. 
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Like  some  pure  gem,  a  point  of  light, 

The  centuries  can  not  dim. 
Behold,  all  generations  shall  unite 
Thy  lasting  praise  to  hymn  ! 

P.  H.  W. 

— •  •»  » 

A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  XVJIL 

IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  Ferris's 
assurance  was  quite  equal  to  meeting 
Renee  immediately  after  the  interview  which 
had  ended  so  disastrously  to  his  hopes,  and 
to  taking  up  again  the  thread  of  his  devotion 
to  Helen  as  if  it  had  never  been  interrupted. 
He  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
absent  himself  from  Clarendon  for  a  while,  to 
give  himself  time  to  recover  from  the  sting- 
ing sense  of  failure  and  mortification,  and  to 
recover  his  normal  condition  of  satisfaction 
with  himself  and  with  life.  But  he  was  care- 
ful that  no  one  should  suspect  the  cause  of 
his  absence.  Selecting  a  time  when  Renee 
was  likely  to  be  out  of  the  house,  he  called 
at  Mr.  Leigh's,  bore  himself  in  all  respects  as 
usual,  and  mentioned  incidentally  that  busi- 
ness summoned  him  to  a  distant  city. 

"I  hope,"  said  Helen,  "that  you  do  not 
mean  to  be  gone  very  long,  for  you  know  we 
count  upon  you  for  the  Festival."  (This  was 
a  mixture  of  amusement  and  charity  which 
took  place  periodically,  to  raise  funds  for 
some  vaguely  understood  religious  purpose.) 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  back  in  time  for  that," 
said  Ferris.  "Be  sure  that  you  may  count 
upon  me — always." 

He  did  not  permit  himself  to  say  more 
than  this — in  fact,  he  felt  unequal  to  the  effort. 
It  was  quite  true,  as  Renee  had  divined,  that 
he  had  sought  his  own  interest  in  seeking 
her ;  but  the  possibilities  of  whatever  fineness 
lay  in  his  nature  had  been  touched  by  her, 
and  he  was  still  too  sore  from  her  rejection, 
and  from  the  contempt  which  he  had  felt 
underneath  that  rejection,  to  utter  words  of 
simulated  love  to  another  woman.  Given  a 
little  time,  he  knew  that  he  could  throw  off 
the  impression, — having  a  robust  capability 
or  dismissing  disagreeable  things, — but  time 


was  necessary  before  he  could  take  up  his 
part  again,  and  play  it  with  spirit. 

He  left  the  house  presently,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "  It  will  be  all  right  when  I  come  back," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  I  shall  make  it  all  right. 
But  by  Jove  how  glad  I  am  to  get  away  now! 
If  only  that  girl  had  never  come  !  Matters 
were  going  smoothly  enough  up  to  that  time, 
and  I  was  very  well  satisfied.  Now  it  will 
cost  me  a  struggle  to  regain  content  with  that 
which  must  be.  Yet  I  know  that  I  am  a  fool. 
Not  even  her  fortune  could  make  amends  for 
the  great  drawback  on  my  career  that  it  would 
be  to  call  myself  a  Catholic.  No  :  things  are 
best  as  they  are,  and  I  shall  think  so — when 
I  come  back." 

With  this  opinion  he  departed,  and  was 
seen  no  more  in  Clarendon  for  several  weeks. 
His  absence  was  a  great  relief  to  Renee,  for 
she  dreaded  their  necessary  meetings,  feeling 
it  impossible  not  to  make  some  change  in 
her  manner  toward  him,  yet  aware  how  such 
a  change  might  be  interpreted.  His  depar- 
ture, therefore,  pleased  her,  and  disposed  her 
to  feel  more  kindly  toward  him  on  his  return. 
About  that  return,  however,  she  did  not 
trouble  herself.  She  had  much  to  occupy  her 
thoughts  and  prevent  their  lingering  around 
a  disagreeable  subject.  For  the  present  it 
was  sufficient  that  he  was  gone,  and  that 
Helen,  as  if  to  atone  for  past  injustice,  showed 
all  her  former  cordiality  of  manner.  It  was 
true  that  Margaret  remained  cold  and  distant; 
but,  then,  Margaret  had  never  been  anything 
else,  and  her  coldness  had  perhaps  increased 
a  little  since  Mr.  Craven  had  been  repulsed 
and  the  erection  of  the  church  decided  upon. 
A  positive  and  valid  grievance,  however,  she 
had  never  possessed,  and  it  is  not  unchar- 
itable to  suppose  that  she  was  not  altogether 
displeased  when  one  was  given  her, — al- 
though it  could  only  be  said  to  be  given  to 
her  in  the  sense  that  her  interests  were  already 
identified  with  those  of  Mr.  Craven. 

The  latter  appeared  one  day  in  a  state  of 
much  angry  discomposure.  "  What  I  expected 
has  come  to  pass,"  he  said.  "  Your  cousin  has 
established  a  regular  Romanist  propaganda 
— or  at  least  it  has  been  established  through 
her  means  !  I  have  found  traces  of  it  before, 
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but  to-day  I  have  been  confronted  by  it. 
Among  the  people  belonging  to  our  congre- 
gation in  the  lower  town  is  a  girl  named  Susan 
Battle,  who  is  in  the  last  stages  of  consump- 
tion. I  have  just  been  to  see  her,  and  I  found 
her  reading  a  Romish  book,  with  a  crucifix 
hanging  by  her  bed !  When  I  asked  her  where 
she  got  these  things,  she  said  that  '  Miss 
Leigh '  had  given  them  to  her.  I  questioned 
her  further,  and  found  that  your  cousin  is  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  her  frequently,  and  that 
she  has  so  indoctrinated  her  with  Romish 
errors  that,  although  1  spent  nearly  an  hour 
talking  to  hes,  I  hardly  made  any  impression 
upon  her." 

"So  this  is  the  secret  of  Renee's  visits  to 
the  lower  town!"  cried  Margaret,  flushing 
with  indignation.  "She  goes  ostensibly  to 
instruct  the  ignorant  Romanists,  but  she  is 
really  engaged  in  proselytizing  our  people ! 
It  is  shameful !  Did  you  tell  this  girl  that  she 
must  not  listen  to  her  any  more  ?  " 

"Unfortunately,  I  could  hardly  induce  her 
to  listen  to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Craven.  "She 
seemed  averse  to  hearing  anything.  '  If  I  am 
to  die,'  she  said, '  I  want  to  be  sure  what  I  am 
to  believe,  and  Miss  Leigh  says  I  can't  be 
sure  except  in  the  Catholic  Church.  There's 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  what  she  tells  me, 
and  I'd  rather  be  let  alone.'  Of  course  I 
pointed  out  how  mistaken  that  was,  but  pres- 
ently she  grew  fretful,  and  I  was  forced  to 
leave.  I  really  hardly  know  what  to  do !  This 
is  only  one  case,  but  who  can  tell  where  it 
will  end!" 

"Who  indeed!"  said  Margaret.  "And  to 
think  that  such  annoyance  for  you  should 
come  out  of  our  house !  If  papa  could  only 
be  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  in  the  matter ! 
But  I  fear  that  is  hopeless.  He  will  do  noth- 
ing, though  he  could  do  so  much  !  He  could 
tell  Renee  that  she  must  not  act  in  this  man- 
ner, and  if  she  persisted  he  could  send  her 
away.  She  might  live  with  her  relatives  in 
New  Orleans ;  and  what  a  happy  riddance 
that  would  be  for  Clarendon  ! " 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope  that  your 
father  will  take  such  a  step  as  that,"  said  Mr. 
Craven,  "and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  little — 
extreme.  The  question  is  how  to  meet  such 


efforts.  They  are  only  to  be  feared,  of  course, 
with  the  ignorant ;  but  even  there  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  one's  work  undone,  and  one's 
people  drawn  away.  I  have  been  thinking 
that  it  might  be  well  if  among  our  ladies  the 
same  zeal  could  be  developed — if,  for  exam- 
ple, you  and  a  few  others  would  visit  these 
people  systematically — " 

"  I  can  try  to  organize  an  association  of  the 
kind,"  said  Margaret,  who  was  always  ready 
to  "organize"  anything;  "but  you  know  it 
has  been  tried  before,  and  those  who  under- 
took the  duties  would  not  persevere  in  them. 
I  confess  I  thought  them  rather  useless  my- 
self. There  seemed  so  little  to  be  done.  The 
people  were  willing  enough  to  gossip  about 
their  affairs,  and  some  of  them  became  very 
troublesome ;  but  they  did  not  want  religious 
instruction,  and  would  not  listen  to  it.  Adrian 
Stanmore  is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  done 
anything  with  them  in  that  way." 

"  He  has  a  great  talent  for  such  work,"  said 
the  clergyman.  "  It  is  a  peculiar  gift  to  be 
able  to  lead  and  influence  the  ignorant.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  possess  it ;  I  am 
not  able  to  stoop  sufficiently  to  their  minds. 
But  Stanmore  has  a  wonderful  sympathy  with 
them.  By  the  way,  this  Battle  girl  was  one 
of  his  pupils.  I  will  see  him  about  her,  and 
perhaps  he  can  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
influence  she  is  under  at  present." 

"  He  is  certainly  the  person  most  likely  to 
be  able  to  do  so,"  said  Margaret.  "/  will  go 
to  see  her,  of  course,  but  I  think  that  Adrian's 
efforts  are  likely  to  be  worth  more  even  than 
mine." 

"I  will  see  him  without  delay,"  said  Mr. 
Craven,  whose  interest  in  his  flock  of  the  lower 
town  was  usually  of  the  most  lukewarm  and 
intermittent  character,  but  who  felt  roused  to 
warlike  energy  now;  for  never  does  the  value 
of  a  lamb  appear  so  great  to  a  Protestant 
shepherd  as  when  it  is  about  to  be  seized  by 
the  Roman  wolf. 

He  did  see  Stanmore  that  very  night,  go- 
ing to  his  home  to  seek  him,  and  he  received 
a  shock  in  comparison  with  which  the  loss 
of  a  hundred  Susan  Battles  would  have  been 
as  nothing.  He  told  his  story  much  as  he 
had  told  it  to  Margaret,  but  instead  of  ready 
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indignation  and  sympathy,  it  was  received 
with  silence, — a  silence  that  lasted  fully  a 
minute  after  the  speaker's  voice  had  ceased. 
It  was  not  because  Stanmore  felt  the  least 
doubt  what  to  reply,  but  because  he  suffered 
a  pang  in  realizing  the  shock  that  his  reply 
would  give,  and  the  breach  in  confidence  and 
friendly  relations  it  would  cause.  One  of  the 
greatest  trials  that  can  be  laid  upon  certain 
souls, — souls  sensitive  in  feeling,  faithful 
and  tender  in  friendship, — is  the  necessity  to 
wound  and  estrange  hearts  that  have  trusted 
them,  when,  led  imperatively  by  conscience, 
they  are  called  upon  to  arise  and  go  forth 
from  the  spiritual  home  where  they  have  long 
abided,  leaving  behind  unnumbered  associa- 
tions, and  rupturing  ties  that  have  been  of  the 
closest  and  firmest  order.  Such  a  trial  was 
upon  Stanmore  now,  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  fortify  his 
soul  before  encountering  it.  The  pause  was 
not  very  long.  Mr.  Craven  had  only  glanced 
at  him  with  surprise,  when  he  spoke,  very 
quietly : 

"  I  have  been  aware  of  this  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  interfere." 

"Not  possible  for  you  to  interfere!"  re- 
peated the  clergyman,  astonished.  "Why 
not?" 

"Because,"  Stanmore  answered,  without 
hesitation  now,  "  Miss  Leigh  is  giving  to  the 
girl  what  I  can  not  offer — certainty." 

"Stanmore!"  Astonishment  is  too  weak 
a  word  to  express  Mr.  Craven's  sensations. 
He  looked  at  his  companion  incredulously. 
"This  from  jy0#/"  he  said.  "Good  Heaven! 
have  you  begun  to — doubt?" 

"Yes:  to  doubt,  to  question,  to  examine," 
Stanmore  answered.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and 
stood  before  the  other,  regarding  him  with  a 
glance  as  pathetic  as  it  was  clear.  "  You  are 
pained  to  hear  this,"  he  said,  "and  I — I  also 
am  pained  to  tell  you  of  it.  But  one  must 
be  candid — with  others  and  with  one's  own 
soul.  If  one  feels  the  ground  giving  way 
beneath  one's  feet,  there  is  no  good  in  closing 
one's  eyes.  It  is  wise,  it  is  necessary,  to  seek 
a  firmer  basis  for  faith,  and  the  man  who 
fails  to  do  this  acts  insincerely  with  his  con- 
science." 


"The  man  who  does  it  is  disloyal  to  his 
church!"  cried  the  clergyman,  hotly.  "We 
are  all  liable  to  doubts  and  temptations  against 
faith.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  man  can  escape 
them  by  handing  his  conscience  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome, — for  that  I  suppose  is  what 
you  mean  by  'a  firmer  basis'?  Is  not  the 
demand  upon  his  faith  twice — ten  times — as 
great  there  as  with  us  ?  " 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Stanmore,  "  the  extent  of 
the  demand  which  is  the  point  in  question : 
it  is  the  right  to  make  any  demand  at  all. 
Once  assured  that  a  church  has  the  requisite 
authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  refuse  assent  to  anything 
that  she  proposes  to  our  belief.  There  may 
be  doctrines  that  we  do  not  like — that  to  us, 
as  to  the  Jews,  are  '  a  hard  saying ' ;  but  what 
of  that?  If  God  is  behind  the  voice  that 
utters  them,  we  must  hear  and  obey." 

"Then  you  must  be  ready  to  yield  assent 
to  all  the  usurpations  and  superstitions  of 
Rome ! "  said  the  man  to  whom  the  intellect- 
ual honesty  of  this  position  was  impossible, 
and  who  preferred  to  wander  over  the  wide 
field  of  Catholic  theology  accepting  or  dis- 
carding articles  of  faith  by  an  eclectic  process 
of  his  own.  "  That  is  where  such  a  doctrine 
will  lead  you.  It  denies  all  freedom  to  human 
thought ;  it  sets  aside  reason  and  stifles  con- 
science— " 

Stanmore  lifted  his  hand  with  a  silencing 
gesture.  "  Let  us  be  moderate  and  reason- 
able," he  said.  "  Surely  this  subject  which 
has  roused  so  much  human  passion  is  the 
last  into  which  passion  should  enter.  If  you 
have  never  felt  yourself  in  my  position,  try 
to  put  yourself  into  it  by  sympathy,  and  give 
me  some  help  beside  angry  declamation.  All 
that  is  beside  the  question." 

"  What  help  can  I  give  you  ?  "  asked  the 
other.  "  If  you  are  seeking  a  certainty  that 
will  exclude  all  possibility  of  doubt,  I  know 
not  where  you  will  find  it.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  for  all  her  arrogant  pretensions,  does 
not  possess  it.  That  has  been  prove 
and  again." 

"Has  it?     Where?" 

The  clergyman  colored.     "  Do 
wish  to  enter  upon  all  the  controve^ 
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asked.  "  It  has  been  settled  for  us  long  ago. 
I  may  regret  the  necessity  which  was  laid 
upon  the  Church  of  England  to  separate  her- 
self from  Rome,  but  we  can  not  doubt  that  it 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  aggressions  of 
the  Pope,  and  has  been  justified  by  all  that 
has  occurred  since.  For  myself,  I  find  it 
preferable  to  bear  the  burden  that  is  part  of 
our  position, — the  burden  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty on  some  minor  points, — to  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  Infallibility  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  That  is  what  the  churches 
which  did  not  separate  from  Rome  have  been 
forced  to  do." 

"Yes,"  said  Stanmore;  "and  has  not  the 
result  justified  their  wisdom?  They  are  an- 
chored to  a  rock,  and  are  absolutely  one  hi 
belief;  while  we, — let  us  disguise  it  to  our- 
selves as  we  will, — are  tossing  on  a  restless 
sea,  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
You  yourself,  have  you  not  since  I  have 
known  you  changed  your  opinion  on  some  of 
the  most  vital  and  essential  points  of  Chris- 
tian faith?" 

"I  have  seen  more  clearly  what  is  the  true 
Catholic  belief  on  those  points,"  said  the 
other,  with  dignity;  "and  I  do  not  hold  that 
it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  cer- 
tainty with  regard  to  them.  All  the  great 
body  of  Catholic  doctrine  is  ours  as  well  as 
theirs." 

"  But  what  makes  Catholic  doctrine  ?  " 
asked  Stanmore.  "Is  it  not  the  voice  of  the 
Church  ?  And  if  you  heed  that  voice  when 
it  speaks  at  Nice  and  Chalcedon,  why  refuse 
to  hear  it  from  Trent  and  the  Vatican  ?  A 
Church  without  a  voice  is  surely  no  Church 
at  all." 

"The  Church  speaks  always  in  her  creeds." 

"  But  when  men  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  those  creeds  as  they  differ  about  every- 
thing else,  where  is  the  court  of  final  appeal? 
What  human  law  is  given  to  man  without  a 
court  to  interpret  it?  And  shall  we  be  left 
in  a  doubt  from  which  we  can  not  escape  on 
the  subject  of  the  Divine  law  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible!" He  paused,  looking  before  him  for 
a  moment  with  a  painful  expression;  then  he 
glanced  again  at  the  clergyman,  who  sat  with 
a  clouded  brow,  but  did  not  answer:  "  I  must 


find  the  court  of  appeal,"  he  said.     "  It  has 
come  to  that." 

"It  has  come  to  this!"  said  Mr.  Craven. 
He  took  a  small  book  from  the  table  beside 
him  and  held  it  out.  It  was  Renee's  little 
Manual  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  "It  has  come 
to  this,"  he  repeated,  "that  you  are  under  the 
influence  of  one  who  is  doing  great  harm  in 
Clarendon.  She  has  put  this  book  into  your 
hands  and  these  doubts  into  your  mind — " 

"Stop!"  said  Stanmore.  His  voice  was 
quiet  but  peremptory.  "  Do  not  bring  into  this 
discussion  a  name  that  has  no  place  in  it,  and 
which  I  can  permit  no  one  to  mention  with 
disrespect.  How  my  mind  received  the  first 
impulse  along  the  road  I  am  following,  mat- 
ters only  to  myself.  It  is  enough  that  on 
such  a  road  it  is  impossible  to  stop  short  of 
the  end." 

"And  that  end?"  said  the  clergyman.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  it  is  to  be — Rome  ?  " 

"It  seems  to  me  the  only  logical  end.'  Our 
position  is  untenable.  I  am  forced  to  recog- 
nize that." 

"Our  position  is  not  untenable,"  said  Mr. 
Craven,  rising  to  his  feet  as  if  in  answer  to  a 
challenge.  "  No  Christian  church  need  ask 
a  better.  We  are  a  true  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic." 

"  A  branch  that  has  been  cut  off  and  left 
to  wither  and  die,"  said  Stanmore,  wearily. 
"  What  does  it  avail  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
truth  ?  I  can  not  believe  but  that  you  must 
recognize  it  as  well  as  I.  Indeed  when  listen- 
ing to  some  of  your  sermons, — which  have 
steadily  advanced  in  catholicity  of  doctrine 
since  you  have  been  in  Clarendon, — I  have 
said  to  myself,  'If  this  is  true,  the  old  Church 
was  right,  after  all ;  and  if  she  was  right,  what 
excuse  have  we  for  schism  ? '  These  thoughts 
hardly  took  form  in  my  mind,  but  they  passed 
through  it,  and  no  doubt  prepared  the  way 
for— this." 

"I  never  imagined,"  said  the  clergyman, 
bitterly,  "that  by  preaching  Catholic  doctrine 
I  was  pointing  the  way  to  Rome.  I  was  prov- 
ing instead  that  we  possess  all  that  Rome 
does." 

"  Except  her  certainty.  And  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  rest 
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of  Christendom  in  order  to  possess  uncer- 
tainty— to  be  wanderers  in  a  mist  of  mere 
opinion ;  was  it?" 

"Stanmore!"  said  the  other.  He  could 
scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  Was 
this  indeed  Stanmore,  the  "sound  church- 
man," the  would-be  clergyman,  t;he  zealous 
worker  in  religious  matters, — this  man  with 
his  eyes  full  of  pain,  but  his  pale  face  set  res- 
olutely and  like  a  flint — toward  Rome  ?  It 
is  a  strange  testimony  to  their  unacknowl- 
edged sense  of  the  weakness  of  their  position 
that  Protestants  are  so  quick  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  influencing  those  whose  faces  are 
turned  in  that  direction.  They  know  the  in- 
evitable end  so  well  that  it  seems  to  fill  them 
with  a  sense  of  impotence,  and  they  content 
themselves  with  urging  upon  others  the  ne- 
cessity of  never  suffering  their  thoughts  to 
wander  toward  that  which  possesses  such 
fatal  fascination.  Something  of  this  sense  of 
impotence  came  over  Mr.  Craven  now;  but 
he  would  not  yield  to  it,  and,  buckling  on 
such  armor  as  he  possessed,  he  'rushed  into 
battle. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  his  cause  if  he 
had  abstained  from  useless  valor ;  for  not  only 
did  he  demonstrate  more  and  more  clearly 
the  weakness  of  his  position,  but  he  rapidly 
convinced  Stanmore  of  his  own  intellectual 
dishonesty.  He  met  no  issue  fully  or  frankly; 
when  confronted  with  a  point  which  he 
could  not  answer,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  shift 
his  ground,  and  the  clearest  demonstration, 
logical  or  historical,  failed  to  draw  from  him 
the  assent  of  a  candid  mind.  He  closed  his 
mind  to  every  fact  which  it  did  not  suit  his 
"views"  to  acknowledge,  and  stultified  his 
reason,  not  once  but  a  hundred  times.  At 
length  Stanmore  saw  the  futility  of  presenting 
arguments  to  one  who  either  evaded  them 
or  took  refuge  in  point  blank  denial  of  their 
conclusion.  It  was  a  new  and  startling  rev- 
elation to  him.  Help  he  had  not  expected, 
but  the  intention  to  be  honest  he  had  at  least 
looked  for ;  and  instead  he  found  that  reso- 
lute determination  not  to  acknowledge  the 
truth, — that  invincible  obstacle  of  the  will, 
which  is  the  most  striking  trait  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  which  the  highest  Ritualist 


has  in  common  with  the  narrowest  Calvinist. 
It  was  late  in  the  night  when  they  parted, 
with  coldness  on  one  side  and  sadness  on  the 
other.  As  Stanmore  saw  the  man  who  had 
been  his  friend  go  away,  he  realized  that  the 
separation  from  his  past  life  was  to  be  more 
complete  than  he  had  imagined ;  for  he  had 
expected  justice,  if  not  sympathy,  from  those 
who  knew  him  best,  and  it  was  now  clear  that 
even  justice  was  to  be  denied. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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IT  would  be  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  loss  of  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton 
is  a  world- wide  one.  Certainly  she  had  friends 
in  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe, — many 
who  never  looked  upon  her  face, — for  her 
writings  were  numerous  and  well  known. 
Most  of  them  were  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  She  was  one  of  the  re- 
markable women  of  her  time,  exercising  great 
influence,  and  the  originator  or  support  of  im- 
portant works,  which  will  live  after  her ;  and  in 
the  belief  of  those  who  knew  her  intimately,, 
and  had  watched  her  closely  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  many  years,  she  was  one  wha 
had  attained  high  sanctity ;  speaking  in  the 
sense  only  in  which  Holy  Church  permits  us 
to  do,  we  may  say  she  was  a  saint. 

She  who  was  destined  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  merciful  who  are  blessed  was 
born  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy,  1812.  Her  father  was  the  first 
Earl  Granville ;  her  mother,  the  daughter  of 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Hence  Lady 
Georgiana  Charlotte  Leveson  Gower  grew  up- 
amidst  the  rank  and  wealth  of  England.  Her 
father  was  distinguished  in  political  life,  and 
was  for  many  years  English  Ambassador  in 
France,  and  Lady  Georgiana's  early  girlhood 
and  youth  were  spent  in  the  French  capital. 
From  this  cause,  added  to  her  remarkable 
facility  for  languages,  she  became  perfect 
mistress  of  the  French  tongue,  being  one  of 
the  few  people  who  could  write  with  equal 
facility  in  each  language ;  for  foreign  idioms 
are  never  to  be  found  in  her  English  writings, 
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which  are  distinguished  for  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  their  language. 

Lady  Georgiana  loved  her  French  home. 
She  reveals  this  to  us  in  her  verses  on  leaving 
the  British  Embassy  at  Paris,  1841 : 

"  Farewell,  old  house  !     My  ears  will  never  more 
Rejoice  in  the  glad  sound  I  loved  so  well, 

When  at  a  journey's  end  thy  opening  door 
Roll'd  back  to  greet  me. 

"A  child  I  came  to  thy  wide,  spacious  halls, 

Play'd  on  thy  greensward,  wander'd  in  thy  bowers  ; 

My  girlish  dreams  were  dreamt  within  thy  walls, 
And  years  flew  by  like  a  few  fleeting  hours." 

She  was  not  twenty-one  when,  in  1833,  she 
married  Mr.  Alexander  George  Fullerton, 
and  thus  began  a  union,  destined  to  last  over 
fifty  years,  of  hearts  in  perfect  accord  with 
each  other. 

Lady  Georgiana's  poetical  pieces  had  been 
well  known  to  her  friends  ere  she  appeared  as 
an  authoress  in  1844.  Exquisite  are  the  lines 
in  French  written  on  the  death  of  Blanche 
Countess  of  Burlington,  in  1840.  Had  this 
relative  of  Lady  Georgiana's  lived  as  long  as 
she  did — lived  to  be  Duchess  of  Devonshire — 
she  would  have  had  to  endure  a  bitter  sorrow 
when  her  son,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  fell 
by  the  murderers'  knives  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin,  on  a  May  evening  in  1882. 

In  1844  "Ellen  Middleton,"  by  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton,  appeared  and  caused  a 
great  sensation.  It  was  recognized  as  a  work 
of  genius,  and  it  was  pervaded  by  those  High- 
Church  principles  then  slowly  making  their 
way  in  England.  The  book  did  its  work  in 
dispelling  the  mists  of  prejudice  which  had 
hidden  the  beauty  of  Catholic  doctrines  from 
the  eyes  of  the  English  nation.  Confession, 
then  regarded  as  a  bugbear,  an  invention  of 
priestcraft  and  tyranny,  was  seen  to  be  in 
Lady  Georgiana's  pages  the  solace  and  sup- 
port of  a  tempted,  agonized  soul. 

Novels  naturally  influence  the  young,  and 
the  present  writer  can  well  remember  the 
frequent  perusal  of,  and  the  many  tears  shed 
over,  "  Ellen  Middleton."  Hence  the  shock, 
recalled  to  this  day,  while  the  very  spot  on 
which  she  stood  as  she  heard  the  news  is  im- 
planted in  her  memory — "Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton  has  become  a  Catholic ! "  The  sun 


shone  on,  and  the  green  trees  waved,  but  a 
change  had  come  over  a  girlhood  :  the  pillars 
of  her  early  belief  were  rudely  shaken. 

From  the  hour  in  which  Lady  Georgiana 
embraced  the  faith  her  chief  aim  in  life  was 
to  do  service  to  the  Church.  She  expresses 
this  so  beautifully  in  her  own  words : 

"O  Mother  Church  !  my  spirit's  home, 

Long  sought,  and  found  at  last : 
Safe  in  the  shelter  of  thy  arms 
I  muse  upon  the  past." 

Shortly  after  her  conversion — her  husband 
had  been  received  into  the  Church  some  years 
previously — Lady  Georgiana  and  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton  spent  a  long  period  in  Rome,  drinking  in 
the  Church's  spirit  at  the  very  fountain-head. 
They  then  returned  to  England,  and  from 
that  time  London  became  for  many  years 
their  chief  place  of  residence. 

We  have  seen,  therefore,  that  to  Lady  Geor- 
giana high  position,  wealth,  intercourse  with 
the  great  and  distinguished  people  of  her 
time,  and  literary  talent  of  a  high  order  had 
been  vouchsafed.  We  must  now  say  that  God 
had  given  her  a  natural  character  of  exceed- 
ing beauty  rarely  seen  on  earth.  She  had  an 
extraordinary  breadth  of  mind,  a  calm  and 
solid  judgment,  united,  as  is  so  seldom  the 
case,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  bordered  on 
romance  and  preserved  her  from  the  harden- 
ing process  of  life's  wear  and  tear.  She  had 
a  most  tender  heart,  an  elastic  spirit,  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  enjoyment.  Beautiful 
scenery,  interesting  conversation,  the  society 
of  those  she  loved,  well-written  books, — all 
gave  her  an  intensity  of  enjoyment  which  few 
can  find.  And  God,  looking  down  on  this 
being  which  His  Hands  had  fashioned  and 
richly  endowed,  determined  to  make  of  her 
an  instrument  for  His  glory.  A  voice,  which 
she  did  not  hear,  was  really  saying  to  her, 

"  From  out  thy  joyous  days  thou  must  depart, 
And,  leaving  all  behind,  come  forth  alone, 
To  join  the  chosen  band  around  the  throne." 

Amidst  all  her  many  affections  there  was 
one  paramount:  her  love  for  her  only  clhid — 
her  charming,  light-hearted  boy — apparently, 
like  herself,  endowed  with  many  gifts.  When 
she  kissed  him  as  he  left  her  for  a  short  visit 
to  a  relative,  did  no  foreboding  whisper,  "  It  is 
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for  the  last  time"?  By  what  we  call  an  "ac- 
cident," this  beloved  child  was  cut  off  in  his 
early  youth.  For  a  time  his  mother  was 
crushed  under  the  blow,  and,  though  she  sur- 
vived him  thirty  years,  no  one  ever  ventured 
to  utter  his  name.  His  picture  in  her  room 
was  veiled.  When  once  or  twice  friends  inad- 
vertently alluded  to  a  similar  grief,  a  mother's 
loss  of  an  only  child,  the  gush  of  tears  that 
.answered  them  told  them  the  wound  though 
hidden  was  unhealed. 

When  the  first  bitterness  of  her  grief  was 
past,  she  began  to  occupy  herself  more  and 
more  with  works  of  charity,  and  the  love  of 
the  poor  became  one  of  the  absorbing  feel 
ings  of  her  heart.  We  say  love  of  the  poor, 
for  Lady  Georgiana  did  not  attend  to  the 
poor  from  a  sense  of  duty.  She  loved  them, 
thought  of  them — we  may  say,  suffered  for 
them.  Their  wrongs,  their  trials,  their  disap- 
pointments, became  hers,  and  her  brain  was 
ever  busy  in  devising  plans  for  their  relief.  It 
was  she  who  set  on  foot  the  project  of  inviting 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  to  London. 
These  Sisters  had,  between  the  years  1840 
and  1850,  made  an  attempt  to  found  a  house 
in  Manchester,  but  the  Protestant  opposition 
was  too  strong,  and  they  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw. Since  that  date,  the  war  in  the  Crimea 
had  dispelled  much  of  the  prejudice  attached 
to  nuns,  and  it  was  determined  to  make 
another  effort. 

It  was  perhaps  for  this  object,  if  not  sooner, 
that  Lady  Georgiana  began  to  be  "a  beggar 
for  Christ's  sake."  She  took  upon  herself  the 
painful  and  laborious  task  of  asking  others 
for  alms,  and,  having  obtained  some  co-oper- 
ation, the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  opened  their 
first  small  house  in  Westminster.  They  now 
occupy  a  large  convent  in  that  same  part  of 
London,  while  four  other  houses  in  the  arch- 
diocese, and  fifteen  in  England  and  Scotland, 
attest  the  fruitful  results  of  this  effort. 

But  when  the  Sisters  of  Charity  were  es- 
tablished in  London,  Lady  Georgiana's  eager 
love  for  the  poor  was  not  satisfied.  She  saw 
how  heavy  was  the  expense  of  even  one 
foundation  of  these  admirable  women,  and,  for 
this  reason  alone,  how  impossible  it  would  be 
to  multiply  their  houses  as  she  would  wish 


besides,  there  was  that  other  important  consid- 
eration, that  the  order,  large  as  it  is,  is  never 
able  to  cope  sufficiently  with  the  numerous 
claims  for  fresh  houses.  Then  God,  who  de- 
sired by  the  means  of  this  faithful  servant 
of  His  to  plant  in  His  Church  a  lowly  in- 
stitute, sent  an  inspiration  into  her  mind. 
Could  there  be  an  order,  she  pondered,  which 
could  in  some  way  support  itself  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  yet  give  time  to  the  poor  ?  If  only 
the  Sundays  of  a  large  number  of  nuns  could 
be  given  to  the  poor,  how  much  could  be 
done !  While  she  was  pondering  about  this 
new  thought,  a  Polish  friend  happened  to 
mention  the  recent  foundation  of  an  institute 
in  Poland,  which  would  seem  to  have  in  some 
measure  carried  out  this  idea.  Lady  Georgi- 
ana, with  that  humility  which  always  charac- 
terized her,  was  ever  ready  to  merge  her  good 
thought  in  that  of  another,  ever  ready  to  hide 
herself  behind  others ;  so  she  besought  her 
friend  to  get  her  further  particulars.  This  was 
in  the  year  '67,  and  she  then  spoke  to  another 
friend  on  the  subject,  telling  her  how  much 
she*hoped  God  would  inspire  some  women 
to  offer  themselves  as  subjects  for  this  work. 
Lady  Georgiana  was  accustomed  at  this  time 
to  winter  at  Mentone,  and  there  she  passed 
the  last  months  of  '67  and  the  first  ones  of  '68. 
It  was  after  her  return  that  the  friend  in  ques- 
tion— a  priest,  whom  the  latter  had  induced 
to  interest  himself  in  the  matter — and  Lady 
Georgiana  began  on  May  I  (which  happened 
to  fall  on  a  Friday)  a  Novena  to  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  for  this  intention. 
"Again  I  say  to  you,  if  two  of  you  shall  con- 
sent upon  earth  concerning  any  thing,  what- 
soever they  shall  ask  it  shall  be  done  to  them 
by  My  Father  who  is  in  Heaven."  These 
words  were  fulfilled,  and  ere  Lady  Georgiana 
left  for  Mentone  in  the  early  winter  of  that 
same  year,  the  new  institute  had  its  first  be- 
ginnings,— beginnings  so  small  and  so  weak 
that  the  principal  fact  about  them  was  the 
purchase  by  Lady  Georgiana  of  an  image  of 
Our  Lady  Immaculate,  and  the  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  the  work  to  the  Mother  of  God  by 
herself  and  four  others  kneeling  before  it. 
That  image  still  exists,  and  is  treasured  by 
the  community. 
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But  when  she  returned  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  '69,  she  found  the  work  gave  signs 
of  life.  The  friend  who  had  hitherto  co- 
operated with  her  had  been  set  free  by  sudden 
bereavement  from  family  ties,  and  felt  drawn 
by  God  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  Lady  Georgiana's  designs.  A 
visit  to  Poland  in  the  summer  of  '69  convinced 
this  friend  that  there  could  be  no  affiliation 
of  the  new  institute  with  the  one  already  ex- 
isting in  Poland — with  objects  partly  but  not 
wholly  similar;  so  that  the  English  institute, 
which  has  already  spread  into  Ireland,  and 
possesses  a  large  number  of  subjects,  is  en- 
tirely of  Lady  Georgiana's  creation,  and  has 
already  received  the  "  Lauda,"  or  first  Brief 
of  approbation,  from  the  Holy  See.  Over  this 
congregation  she  watched  with  unfailing  love, 
self  sacrificing  care,  and  continual  prayers. 

Lady  Georgiana  had  a  large  circle  of  de- 
voted friends.  Her  power  of  sympathizing 
with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others  was  mar 
vellous,  and  numerous  were  those  who  clung 
to  her  and  leant  upon  her.  No  less  marvel- 
lous was  her  power  of  adjusting  conflicting 
claims,  as  has  already  been  beautifully  said 
of  her :  "  She  was  everywhere  a  peace-maker, 
a  bond  of  union,  and  all  felt  that  her  heart 
was  large  enough  and  warm  enough  and 
faithful  enough  to  give  them  in  good  measure 
the  share  of  love  that  belonged  to  them."  It 
would  be  impossible  to  record  all  her  chari 
ties.  The  orphans  she  supported,  the  sick 
she  relieved,  the  miserable  she  succored,  were 
numerous  indeed ;  and,  as  she  loved  to  help 
in  hidden  and  unknown  ways,  their  number 
will  never  be  fully  known  till  the  great  ac- 
counting day. 

Lady  Georgiana's  life  was  one  of  great 
contrasts :  born  to  riches,  she  became  poor, 
giving  away  all  she  had,  and  laboring  with 
her  pen  to  gain  more  for  her  poor.  Of  noble 
lineage — belonging  to  the  distinguished  and 
refined  society  of  the  English  aristocracy — 
she  made  herself  friends  among  the  poor  and 
the  lowly,  not  with  any  lofty  condescension, 
but  rather  with  that  gracious  humility  which 
made  each  feel  she  held  the  poor  of  this 
world  in  greater  esteem  than  the  rich ;  for  she 
was  essentially  unworldly:  she  despised  the 


world's  maxims,  and  held  its  honors  cheap. 
Possessed  of  high  literary  genius,  she  thought 
little  of  it,  and  was  always  ready  to  admire 
and  encourage  the  efforts  of  others  far  inferior 
to  herself.  Though  her  judgment  was  so 
solid,  her  common  sense  keen,  she  was  most 
docile  in  obedience,  and  ever  ready  to  yield 
her  opinion  to  that  of  others.  Truly  she 
was  one  of  those  who  in  the  world  was  not 
of  it. 

She  had  a  great  love  for  Catholic  America, 
looking  on  it  as  the  future  field  of  the  Church's 
triumph,  and  delighting  to  feel  her  heart  beat 
in  unison  of  faith  with  those  so  far  away. 
She  took  a  special  pleasure  in  writing  for 
THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  and  was  fond  also  of 
reading  the  magazine.  I  can  not  help  recall- 
ing her  childlike  joy  when  the  first  payment 
for  her  contributions  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA" 
was  sent  to  her.  It  came  unexpectedly,  and 
when,  as  was  almost  always  the  case  with 
her,  she  was  "at  her  wits'  end  for  money"; 
so  away  went  the  dollars  to  feed  the  hungry, 
to  clothe  the  naked,  to  help  the  desolate,  and, 
may  we  not  also  add,  to  be  turned  into  lus- 
trous gems  to  deck  her  immortal  crown  ? 

The  loss  of  her  son  was  not  the  only  sor- 
row that  fell  upon  Lady  Georgiana.  The 
death  of  father  and  mother  comes  to  us  all,  in 
the  order  of  God's  providence,  but  to  Lady 
Georgiana  the  loss  of  her  mother  especially 
was  a  grief  more  than  usually  poignant.  When 
a  similar  grief  fell  on  the  present  writer,  she 
wrote :  "  No  one  can  feel  for  you  more  than 
I  do,  having  gone  through,  six  years  ago,  the 
same  trial.  It  brought  it  vividly  before  me.  I 
too  was  passionately  attached  to  my  mother, 
and  what  you  say  was  exactly  the  case  with 
us.  She  had  leant  upon  me  since  my  early 
girlhood.  At  one  time  I  could  not  imagine 
how  I  could  have  managed  to  live  without 
her." 

She  was  deeply  attached  also  to  her  only 
sister,  Lady  Rivers.  When  Lord  Rivers  died, 
after  a  brief  illness,  Lady  Georgiana  was 
called  to  London  to  comfort  her  sister.  When 
she  reached  the  metropolis,  she  was  met  by 
the  news  that  her  sister  herself  had  expired. 
Of  this  sister's  numerous  family  four  were 
•sons,  all  beautiful  and  promising  children; 
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but  all  faded  away  and  died  ere  they  reached 
manhood.  The  daughters  grew  up  in  perfect 
health.  One  married  happily,  and  went  on 
her  wedding  tour  to  Switzerland ;  and,  wan- 
dering among  the  Alps,  the  young  husband 
left  his  bride  sitting  down  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  he  went  higher  up  to  ask  his  way.  One 
of  the  sudden  thunderstorms  so  common  in 
mountainous  countries  came  on.  When  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  returned,  he  found  his  wife  a 
corpse,  killed  by  a  lightning  flash. 

One  of  her  later  sorrows  was  the  loss  of 
her  beloved  friend,  Cecil  Lady  Lothian,  who 
followed  her  footsteps  in  virtues  and  good 
works.  She  died  in  1877,  while  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  carrying  the  homage  of  the 
Children  of  Mary  to  the  feet  of  Pius  IX,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  Another  dear  friend, 
Elizabeth  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  a 
most  charitable  and  devoted  Catholic,  pre- 
ceded her  to  the  tomb  by  four  short  months. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  what  a  de- 
voted Child  of  Mary  was  Lady  Georgiana. 
She  belonged  to  the  Congregation  directed  by 
the  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  she  was 
bound  in  ties  of  closest  friendship  with  this 
religious  order ;  and  it  is  to  her  pen  we  owe 
the  beautiful  English  translation  of  the  life 
of  their  saintly  foundress,  the  Venerable  Ma- 
deline Barat;  also  the  translation  of  the  "  Life 
of  Mother  Duchesne,"  the  foundress  of  the 
order  in  America. 

Of  late  years,  Lady  Georgiana's  health 
broke  down,  and  in  the  spring  of  '84  she  was 
stricken  by  a  painful  and  dangerous  malady. 
For  nine  long  months  she  lay  upon  her  bed, 
a  model  of  patience,  sweetness,  and  resigna- 
tion, viewing  the  question  of  her  life  or  death 
simply  as  one  or  the  other  would  most  pro- 
mote the  greater  glory^of  God.  Her  keen 
intellect  burnt  brightly  to  the  last,  her  sym- 
pathy was  as  warm  as  ever,  and  her  thoughts 
even  to  her  very  dying  hour  were  for  the 
consolation  of  others:  till  at  last,  strength- 
ened by  all  the  Sacraments  she  had  loved  so 
much,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  crucifix, 
with  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Passion  sound- 
ing in  her  ears,  with  her  nearest  and  dearest 
kneeling  around  her,  her  sweet  eyes  closed, 
— those  beautiful  eyes,  always  radiant  with 


the  light  of  genius,  the  tenderness  of  affec- 
tion, and  purity  of  heart, — without  a  sigh  she 
passed  away,  leaving  behind  her  a  void  that 
can  never  be  filled,  a  place  that  must  ever  be 
empty,  a  memory  which  is  and  shall  forever 
be  "in  benediction." 


"O  Clemens,  O  Pia,  O  Dulcis  Virgo 
Maria!" 


THERE  are  several  renderings  of  these  words 
in  English  prayer-books.  As  a  rule,  a  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  will  be  found  between  prayer- 
books  printed  in  Dublin  and  prayer-books  printed 
in  London.  In  any  of  the  Dublin  prayer-books 
I  have  seen,  I  find  the  words  translated,  "O 
clement,  O  pious,  O  sweet  Virgin  Mary ! "  or 
with  the  words  in  the  superlative.  Every  person 
must  have  observed  that  "O  loving,"  is  substi- 
tuted for  "O  pious,"  in  the  authorized  prayer  to 
be  said  after  Mass.  St.  Bernard  is  said  to  have 
added  these  words  to  the  "Salve  Rcgina"  and  to 
have  explained  the  antiphon,  or  prayer  itself.  I 
have  not  St.  Bernard's  works  to  refer  to,  but  I 
have  a  Latin  dictionary,  and  with  the  aid  of  it  I 
shall  try  to  translate  the  Latin  words  referred  to. 
I  must  premise  that  I  believe  they  form  a  climax, 
as  I  shall  make  plain  from  my  explanation. 
Clemens  (from  which  probably  the  French  word 
calme  and  our  "calm ' '  have  come)  refers  originally 
to  the  weather, — we  still  speak  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  season, — but  in  the  above  case  it  is  used 
figuratively,  and  is  applied  to  a  person.  It  may 
be  translated,  "gentle." 

Listen,  gentle  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Listen  to  my  Vesper  prayer. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  is  all  gentleness,  so  that 
neither  saint  nor  sinner  should  find  the  least  dif- 
ficulty in  approaching  her.  Not  only  is  she  all 
gentleness,  but  she  is  something  more :  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  peculiar  gentleness  and  tenderness  of 
a  mother.  Hence  a  stronger  expression  is  found 
to  express  this  quality — O  pia!  Riddle  explains 
pius:  "Entertaining  sentiments  of  affection  and 
attachment  •  towards  parents,  children,  masters, 
.  .  .  .  one's  native  country,"  etc.  The  best  ren- 
dering, then,  is  "Gloving."  "O  kind,"  which 
is  found  in  prayer-books  across  the  water,  is  too 
weak.  The  climax  is  reached  in  O  dulcis.  Not 
only  does  the  Blessed  Virgin  bear  maternal  affec- 
tion {pia  )  towards  us,  but  she  does  so  in  a  degree 
beyond  all  other  mothers.  Hence  she  is  the  dear- 
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est  of  mothers —  O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria  !  Among 
the  Romans,  dulcis  was  a  strong  term  of  endear- 
ment. Dulcissime  rerum, — "  My  dearest  friend, ' ' 
— occurs  in  Horace.  "Sweet"  as  a  rendering  of 
dulcis,  used  figuratively,  is  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 

After  all  I  have  written,  then,  my  translation  of 
the  words  at  the  head  of  this  letter  would  be, 
"O  gentle,  O  loving,  O  dear  Virgin  Mary!" 
"Pious"  should  be  eliminated  from  our  home 
editions  of  the  prayer-books,  and  "loving"  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  The  other  translations  may 
be  left  to  stand,  as  in  the  prayers  authorized  to  be 
said  immediately  after  Mass.  Out  of  curiosity,  I 
have  looked  through  Father  Nolan's  Irish  prayer- 
book  to  see  how  he  has  translated  the  words  in 
question.  I  find  he  gives  ceannsa  for  clemens. 
Nothing  could  be  better.  But  I  find  he  gives  an 
Irish  word  for  pia  which  means  "religious," 
"devout"!  What  an  anti-climax '  The  Blessed 
Virgin  devout !  Well,  rather — 

A  Catholic  lady  assured  me  she  always  thought 
the  expression  "  O  pious ' '  in  the  "Salve  Regina ' ' 
very  strange.  It  must  be  surely  somebody's  busi- 
ness to  revise  and  correct  these  home  editions 
of  our  English  prayer-books.  They  are  found  in 
all  styles  of  get- up  and  binding,  reminding  me 
forcibly  of  the  words  of  Our  Lord  about  making 
"  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter." 
In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  unreserv- 
edly submit  to  whatever  interpretation  the  Church 
puts  upon  her  own  words. 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  IN  THE  Irish  Eccl  Record. 


Catholic  Notes. 


A  new  Mass  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel,  with  an  Office  to  correspond,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites.  Its 
decree  on  the  subject,  December  18,  1884,  not 
only  approves  of  them  and  grants  them  to  the  Au- 
gustinians  and  to  all  religious  orders  and  dioceses 
which  have  hitherto  kept  the  Feast,  but  it  makes 
them  obligatory,  and  substitutes  them  for  every 
other  Mass  and  Office  hitherto  in  use  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady  under  this  title.  The  Mass,  as  well  as 
the  Office,  is  the  work  of  Mgr.  Sepiacci,  Procu- 
rator-General of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  falls  on 
the  26th  of  April. 

An  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  rec- 
ognizes the  validity  of  orders  conferred  by  schis- 


matics has  just  been  presented  in  the  case  of  the 
schismatical  Bishop  Amberjogau  He  was  recently 
converted  to  Catholicity,  and  was  granted  by  the 
Roman  Consistory  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Croia. 


The  cable  conveys  the  intelligence  that  Father 
Gulianelli,  who  was  recently  sent  to  China  bearing 
a  special  letter  from  the  Pope  concerning  the 
Catholics  resident  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  has 
reached  Pekin,  and  has  been  received  with  great 
cordiality  by  the  Emperor. 


Our  present  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII  has  since 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  founded  five  an  hi- 
episcopal  and  twenty-three  episcopal  sees,  one 
Apostolic  Delegation  (that  of  India),  eighteen 
Apostolic  Vicariates,  and  seven  Apostolic  Prefec- 
tures. Besides  these,  he  has  raised  two  sees  from 
episcopal  to  archiepiscopal  dignity,  and  converted 
two  Apostolic  Prefectures  into  Apostolic  Vicari- 
ates. The  Cardinals  created  by  the  present  Pope 
have  numbered  thirty-five,  of  whom  six  have  died ; 
and  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege since  he  ascended  the  Chair  of  Peter  has  been 
thirty-nine. 

Archbishop  Alemany  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Titular  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Pelusium. 


The  Bishop  of  Costa  Rica  relates  some  remark- 
able circumstances  as  having  occurred  among  the 
native  Indian  tribes  of  Panama.  Costa  Rica  itself 
lies  in  a  valley,  and  is  blest  with  a  tolerably  healthy 
and  rather  pleasant  climate,  but  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  occupied  by  tribes  of  wild  and 
heathen  Indians.  Among  these  the  Bishop  pen- 
etrated, to  discover  what,, prospect  there  might 
be  of  evangelizing  them.  He  found  one  special 
tribe,  consisting  of  some  five  thousand  souls,  of 
whom  no  white  man  seemed  ever  to  have  heard. 
He  labored  hard  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  at 
length  succeeded;  that  is,  after  they  had  twice 
done  their  best  to  poison  him.  Once,  at  least,  if 
not  oftener,  he  actually  imbibed  the  poison  which 
was  fatal  to  his  two  companions.  In  some  way 
which  appeared  almost  miraculous,  he  was  pre- 
served from  its  effects:  and  it  was  this,  doubtless, 
which  disposed  the  Indians  to  receive  his  mission 
as  from  Heaven.  So  it  was  with  St.  Paul  and 
the  barbarous  islanders  of  Melita.  Other  special 
tokens  of  the  Divine  protection  attended  the 
Bishop.  He  took  with  him,  of  course,  on  this 
apostolic  expedition  very  little  that  could  be  called 
"baggage,"  and  must  be  supposed  not  to  have 
had  the  "two  coats"  which  Our  Lord  implied  to 
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be  an  excess  in  those  who  carried  His  Gospel 
message.  Whatever  small  effects  he  may  have 
possessed,  he  was  separated  from  them  by  some 
accident.  Sudden  and  violent  rains  are  frequent 
in  that  district,  and  to  remain  in  wet  clothes  is 
almost  certain  to  bring  on  a  fatal  fever.  When, 
therefore,  on  their  expedition  they  saw  the  dark 
and  heavy  rain-clouds  gather  over  their  .heads, 
they  prayed  with  great  fervor  against  what  they 
knew  to  be  an  imminent  danger.  And  behold, 
while  the  floods  descended  all  around  them,  and 
soaked  the  ground  on  every  side  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot  where  they  knelt,  not  a  drop  fell 
on  themselves  nor  on  their  garments.  The  Indians 
were  astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  this  (to 
them)  unaccountable  wonder.  The  Bishop  no 
doubt  recalled  Our  Lord's  assurance: 

"  Have  the  faith  of  God.  Amen,  I  say  to  you, 
that  whosoever  shall  say  to  this  mountain:  Be 
thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
shall  not  stagger  in  his  heart,  but  believe  that 
whatsoever  he  saith  shall  be  done,  it  shall  be  done 
to  him.  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  all  things 
whatsoever  you  ask  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  you 
shall  receive,  and  they  shall  come  unto  you." 


We  are  sure  every  reader  of  Our  Lady's  maga- 
zine will  share  the  deep  sorrow  we  feel  over  the 
loss  of  "Arthur"  (Mr.  Daniel  Paul),  whose  death 
occurred  recently  in  New  York  city.  Nor  need 
we  bespeak  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  All 
who  have  been  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  his 
contributions  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  during  the 
past  decade  must  think  of  him  as  a  cherished  per- 
sonal friend.  The  last  sketch  he  wrote  appears 
this  week.  We  had  requested  him  to  visit  the 
grand  institution  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Father  Drumgoole  so  famous,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  regret  that  an  extended  notice  of  this 
marvel  of  charity  wrought  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Virgin  Immaculate  had  not  long  since  been 
presented  to  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 
Always  ready  and  willing  when  the  honor  of  Our 
Lady  was  concerned,  Mr.  Paul  hastened  to  com- 
ply ;  and  it  is  a  sad  pleasure,  now  that  he  is  gone, 
to  present  his  offering  to  her  whom  he  loved  so 
well  and  served  so  faithfully.  How  quick  she  must 
be  to  reward  such  devotion  as  his ! 

Of  Mr.  Paul's  amiable  characteristics,  virtues, 
learning,  and  honorable  career  we  shall  not  speak. 
One  who  knew  him  more  intimately  has  already 
sent  us  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  will  appear 
next  week. 

His  last  illness  was  very  sudden  and  unexpected. 


About  two  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  ill  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  seemed  to  have  recovered  fully. 
On  Thursday,  the  pth  ult.,  he  attended  church,  at 
the  same  time  taking  a  chill.  Returning  to  his 
residence,  he  went  immediately  to  bed,  suffering 
intensely  till  Monday,  when  at  twenty- five  minutes 
to  twelve  (noon)  he  breathed  his  last,  fortified  by 
the  last  solemn  rites  of  the  Church.  R.  I.  P. 


Mgr.  Glorieux,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Idaho,  was 
consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  at  Baltimore  on  the 
i  gth  ult.  Archbishop  Gibbons  was  the  conse- 
crator,  assisted  by  Bishops  Gross  of  Savannah  and 
Maes  of  Covington.  Bishops  Brondel  of  Montana 
and  Keane  of  Richmond  were  also  present,  the 
latter  preaching  the  sermon  on  the  occasion. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  health  of  the  ven- 
erable Cardinal  Newman  has  greatly  improved  of 
late.  This  distinguished  Prince  of  the  Church, 
though  now  in  his  eighty- fifth  year,  has  so  far  re- 
gained his  wonted  strength  of  voice  and  action  as 
to  be  able  to  resume  his  preaching  at  the  Oratorian 
Church  near  Birmingham. 

It  is  stated  that  the  celebrated  musical  composer 
M.  Gounod,  who  recently  completed  his  oratorio 
"Mors  et  Vita,"  the  dedication  of  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Holy  Father,  is  now  at  work  upon 
a  new  sacred  composition  on  the  subject  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi. 

The  late  Archbishop  Henni,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. , 
during  the  years  of  his  episcopate,  confirmed  97,- 
250  persons,  of  whom  7,500  were  converts.  The 
late  Archbishop  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
placed  the  conversions  in  his  archdiocese  at  from 
5  to  7  per  cent.  Archbishop  Gibbons  has  stated 
that  in  the  diocese  of  Richmond,  Va.,  14  per  cent, 
of  all  he  confirmed  were  converts.  In  North  Car- 
olina it  has  been  claimed  that  35  per  cent,  were 
converts.  The  late  Archbishop  Spalding,  of  this 
archdiocese,  stated  that  in  five  years  he  confirmed 
2,752  converts. — Catholic  Mirror. 

According  to  the  Western  Watchman,  a  new 
diocese  is  to  be  established  in  Illinois,  and  will 
embrace  all  that  part  of  Illinois  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Belleville  will  be  the 
episcopal  city.  Among  the  names  sent  to  Rome 
for  Bishop  of  the  new  diocese  is  the  Rev.  W. 
Cluse,  dignissimus. 

Sister  Camillus, — known  in  the  world  as  Miss 
Teresa  Byrne, — one  of  the  first  Sisters  of  Mercy 
who  came  to  the  United  States,  died  recently  at 
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the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Mount  Washington,  near 
Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  64  years,  and  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  her  religious  life.  She  was  a  native 
of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  was  a  relative  and  god- 
child of  Mother  McAuley,  who  had  founded  the 
Order  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Dublin.  R.  I.  P. 


The  Municipality  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  France, 
having  decreed  that  all  the  crosses  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  cemeteries,  as  being  an  affront 
to  liberty  of  conscience,  ten  thousand  men  of  all 
classes — rich,  poor,  noble,  middle-class,  and  arti- 
sans— met  the  next  day  on  the  Place  St.  Jean,  and 
marched  in  procession  by  fours,  without  uttering 
a  word,  to  the  Cimetiere  Loyasse,  and  to  the  spot 
where  the  cross  had  stood  which  was  called  "The 
Cross  of  the  Poor."  There  they  sang  devout 
hymns,  and  made  and  erected  a  rude  cross  of 
wood,  which  they  hung  with  flowers  and  garlands. 
They  then  proceeded,  again  in  silence,  to  the 
Prefecture,  which  the  Prefect  M.  Massicault  had 
garrisoned  with  police.  After  some  hesitation, 
he  consented  to  receive  twelve  delegates,  whose 
spokesman  made  an  energetic  protest,  and  de- 
clared in  the  name  of  all  that  if  religious  liberty 
continued  to  be  thus  outrageously  violated  they 
could  not  answer  for  what  might  happen.  The 
Prefect  excused  himself  by  saying  that  the  matter 
was  not  in  his  department,  but  in  that  of  the 
Mayor,  to  whom  he  would  transmit  the  complaint. 
We  do  not  hear  that  the  Mayor  has  replied,  but, 
on  Palm  Sunday,  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop was  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city  at 
High  Mass,  ordaining  that,  in  reparation  for  the 
outrage,  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  should  be  made 
in  all  the  churches  on  Good  Friday,  followed  by 
the  chant  of  the  Miserere  and  the  Parce  Doming, 
and  by  Benediction  with  the  Holy  Cross. — London 

Tablet. 
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New  Publications. 


A  SHORT  AND  PRACTICAL  MAY  DEVOTION.    Com- 
piled by  Clementinus  Deyman,  O.  S.  F.   New  York 
and  Cincinnati :  F.  Pustet  &  Co.     Price,  20  cents. 
The  meditations  proposed  in  this  manual   of 
May  devotions  are  translated  from  the  German, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  reflections  on  some  of 
the  principal  truths  of  our  holy  religion  and  on 
the  virtues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.    The  little  work 
contains  also  appropriate  prayers,  with  an  "order 
of  exercises,"  and  will  be  found  useful  in  encour- 
aging fervor  in  the  practice  of  the  beautiful  devo- 
tions of  the  month. 


BETTER    THAN    GOLD.     By  Nugent   Robinson. 

(No.  Ill,  '"Ave  Maria'  Series.")     Notre   Dame, 

Indiana:    "Ave  Maria"   Press.     1885.     80  pages, 

I2tno,  stiff  paper  cover,  10  cents. 

This  new  number  of  "The  'Ave  Maria'  Se- 
ries" forms  an  agreeable  counterpart  to  the  grave 
character  of  the  preceding  volumes.  As  its  title 
indicates,  it  possesses  a  moral,  but  the  main  object 
of  the  story  seems  to  be  entertainment.  "Better 
than  Gold"  is  an  Irish  story;  but  the  brogue 
and  the  blunders  that  are  so  often  overtasked  for 
clumsy  service  in  similar  stories  are  here  con- 
spicuously absent.  Mr.  Robinson's  story  is  of  a 
better  character ;  it  is  scintillant  with  the  ready 
wit  and  na'ive  audacity  of  expression  which  the 
Irish  have  at  such  ready  command,  and  which 
with  the  grace  of  refinement  give  such  a  charm  to 
their  company  and  their  conversation. 

An  off-hand,  apparently  careless,  little  pen- 
sketch,  "Better  than  Gold,"  like  the  4x6  "Sun- 
set" of  Bierstadt  in  the  gallery  of  the  Central 
Park  Museum  at  New  York,  possesses  a  something 
peculiarly  attractive — something  that  is  often 
sought  for  in  vain  in  more  pretentious  stories. 

CLERICAL  BOOK-KEEPING,  by  Single  and  Double 
Entry.     A  Business  Manual  Specially  Adapted  to 
the  Wants  of  the  Clergy.    By  Francis  A.  Harkins, 
A.  M.,  of  Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  great  majority  of  priests  on  the  missions  in 
the  United  States  are  so  situated  that  they  must 
necessarily  assume  complete  control  of  temporals 
as  well  as  spirituals  in  the  administration  of  their 
charge.     Their  seminary  education  well  prepares 
them  for  the  wise  and  safe  conduct  of  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  their  flock,  but  can  not,  of  course,  pro- 
vide for  any  lack  of  training  in  commercial  mat- 
ters.   As  an  aid  to  remedy  this  defect,  the  work  of 
Prof.  Harkins  is  well  worthy  of  recommendation. 
In  its  compact  form  of  some  200  pages,  i2mo, 
it  enunciates  and  exemplifies  principles  and  rules, 
and  will,  if  carefully  studied  and  followed  in  prac- 
tice, enable  any  clergyman  to  keep  his  accounts  in 
the  most  systematic  and  approved  manner. 

JACK  HAROLD  ;  or,  Difficulties  Overcome.  And 
Other  Stories.  A  Book  for  Boys.  (The  Snowdrop 
Library.)  Boston:  Thomas  B.  Noonan&  Co.  1885. 

BRAVE  BOYS  OF  FRANCE.     A  Story  of  the  Late 

War  in  Europe.     Same  publishers. 

These  books  form  part  of  the  excellent  series 
of  publications  for  the  young  which  the  Messrs. 
Noonan  &  Co.  are  now  issuing  in  very  attractive 
style.  The  first  named  presents  a  number  of  those 
interesting  stories  in  which  boys  delight,  and 
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which  at  the  same  time  serve  as  harmless  recreation. 
"The  Brave  Boys  of  France"  is  also  an  en- 
tertaining story,  but  printed  in  such  small  type 
as  to  detract  from  its  attractiveness.  Though 
meritorious  on  the  whole,  yet  in  some  particulars 
a  little  careful  revision  should  have  been  made. 
Such  an  episode,  for  instance,  as  a  soldier  being 
called  to  account  by  the  colonel  of  his  regiment 
for  refusing  to  accept  a  "challenge"  is  somewhat 
outre  in  a  Christian  book.  However  true  to  re- 
ality such  a  state  of  things  as  the  justification  of 
duelling  may  be  in  an  army,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  a  word  of  instruction  in 
regard  to  God's  own  commands. 

MODERN  SINGING  METHODS.     THEIR  USE  AND 
ABUSE.     By  J.  Frank   Botume.     Boston,    Mass. : 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.     Price,  35  cents. 
This  little  treatise  gives  much  sound  advice  to 
those  about  to  take  a  course  in  voice  training. 
The  author  reviews  impartially  all  modern  meth- 
ods of  voice  culture,  and  recommends  a  return 
to  the  practice  of  the  early  Italian  masters.     We 
think  that  the  little  book  will  be  found  very  prac- 
tical and  useful. 

The  publishers,  F.  Pustet  &  Co.,  New  York, 

send  us  a  well- bound  four- page  publication  con- 
taining the  "  Ritus  Celebrandi  Matrimonii  Sacra- 
men  turn."  Our  priests  on  the  mission  will  find 
it  both  convenient  and  serviceable.  Price,  $i. 

We  have    received   from   the   publisher, 

C.  J.  H.  Lowen,  208  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati) 
Ohio,  an  excellent  lithograph  likeness  of  the  late 
Father  C.  Driscol,  S.  J.  It  is  pronounced  by  all 
who  knew  the  eminent  clergyman  to  be  a  correct 
and  well  executed  portrait. 

Obituary. 

"//  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead" 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

The  Rev.  Denis  Kenney,  S.  J  ,  for  the  past  five  years 
assistant  priest  at  St.  Gall's  Church,  Milwaukee. 

The  Rev.  Maurice  O'Reilly,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Mary's, 
Kansas. 

The  Rev.  B.  M.  Kenny,  Rector  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul's  Church,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sister  Mary  Nicholas,  of  St.  Francis'  Academy, 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Mr.  Daniel  Paul,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  John  J.  Flattey,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  Coyie,  of  Easton,  Pa. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Kehoe,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

May  they  re=.t  in  peace ! 


IJouth's  Department 


A  Rhyme  for  May. 


jT"HE  flowers  bloom, 

^  The  air  perfume, 
O'er  valley,  hill,  and  prairie; 

The  Earth  presents 

Her  ornaments 
To  this  sweet  Month  of  Mary. 

And  as  the  Spring 

Doth  sweetly  bring 
Her  floral  salutation, 

And  doth  impart 

To  every  heart 
Her  fragrant  fascination : 

So  we  should  raise 

Our  hearts  in  praise 
To  Heaven's  Queen  above  us, 

Who  gave  her  Son, 

The  Holy  One, 
To  love  us  and  to  save  us. 

In  every  place, 

Oh !  give  us  grace 
No  more  from  thee  to  sever ; 

When  life  shall  end, 

May  we  ascend, 
And  be  with  thee  forever ! 


Our  Lady's  Gossamer  Threads. 


BY   PAUL  F&VAL. 

ATHER,  so  they  come  from 
heaven?" 

"  Yes,  little  maid  :  these  sil- 
ver  threads  we  see  in  Autumn 
days  floating  in  the  air,  and  ap- 
pearing  like  pretty  embroidery  on 
the  blue  sky,  are  fallen  from  the  Vir- 
gin's spindle." 
"Oh,  Father!   please  tell  the  story;  will 
you?" 

"  Yes,  with  pleasure.  There  was  once  upon 
a  time  a  Baron  of  Burgundy,  named  Roger 
de  Nuito.  Roger  was  seventeen  ;  his  father 
and  mother  were  dead ;  he  was  noble,  hand- 
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some,  and  nearly  as  wealthy  as  the  king. 
Dom  Bertrand,  a  holy  priest  of  Illiers-les- 
Arceaux,  his  tutor,  was  leading  him  through 
life ;  but  Dom  Bertrand  was  old,  and  as  he 
could  not  keep  pace  with  Roger,  he  some- 
times lost  sight  of  him  in  their  rambles. 

"You  could  not  have  found  in  the  whole  of 
Burgundy  a  sweeter  little  maid  than  Francine. 
She  was  fifteen ;  her  brow  was  as  pure  as  her 
heart.  Like  Baron  Roger,  Francine  was  an 
orphan;  but  she  was  no  noble  lady, — not 
she,  poor  little  thing!  She  had  nothing  in 
the  wide  world  but  her  blue  eyes  and  her 
fair  hair.  Through  her  cottage  window  she 
gazed  on  the  vineyards  of  the  old  hills  around, 
with  eyes  as  limpid  as  crystal;  the  flax  of 
her  distaff  smiled  at  her  golden  locks,  the 
birds  of  the  hedges  listened  to  her  sweet  notes. 

"  Baron  Roger  was  a  tall,  dark-eyed  youth, 
and  the  first  soft  down  threw  a  shadow  on  his 
upper  lip.  One  evening  after  hunting,  he  was 
merrily  wending  his  way  homeward,  when  he 
saw  Francine  at  her  window,  and  heard  her 
sing  her  song. 

"  The  next  morning  Baron  Roger  took  his 
hunting  spear ;  he  had  seen  in  his  dreams  all 
Francine's  fortune :  her  fair  hair  and  her  blue 
eyes.  This  time  he  left  Dom  Bertrand  so  far, 
so  far  behind  him,  that  the  old  priest,  lost  in 
the  mazes  of  the  vines,  asked  his  way  at  every 
cross  on  the  road.  Hastening  on,  he  called 
out:  'Roger!  Roger!'  Roger  was  already 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

"  Francine  did  not  open,  for  she  was  fright- 
ened. But,  though  trembling,  she  smiled, 
— Roger's  voice  was  so  gentle :  '  Francine ! 
Francine ! '  Young  nobles  are  impatient,  and 
don't  like  waiting.  The  Baron  Roger's  spear 
struck  the  humble  door :  it  flew  wide  open — " 

"And  Roger  went  in  ?  Did  the  spear  strike 
Francine?" 

"No  to  both  your  questions,  my  little 
maid." 

"No?  Francine  was  so  pious  and  good 
that  God  watched  over  her,  perhaps?" 

"  You  guessed  right,  my  child.  -  Yes,  very 
pious  she  was  indeed.  But  let  me  proceed: 
Across  the  door  there  was  a  long  silver  thread 
waving  in  the  air — a  Virgin's  thread.  Roger 
stopped  before  it,  and  looked  at  the  never- 


ending  thread,  flying  farther  than  he  could 
see. 

"And  the  good  priest  Dom  Bertrand  came 
at  last,  puffing  and  blowing,  saying,  '  Roger ! 
'  Roger!'  He  held  in  his  hand  the  other  end 
of  the  gossamer  thread,  which  had  led  him 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  path.  When  he 
saw  Roger  he  smiled:  'Now  you  may  go  in,' 
he  said.  Francine,  blushing  like  a  ripening 
cherry,  brought  them  two  bowls  of  frothy 
milk,  such  as  you  like,  little  one.  The  good 
tutor  spoke  again ;  for  old  people  say  many 
wise  things :  '  My  lord,  the  rich  man  ought 
to  respect  and  defend  the  poor.'  The  Baron 
Roger  thought :  '  It  is  I  who  am  poor.'  She 
seemed  so  rich,  with  her  blue  eyes  and  her 
fair  hair.  On  their  way  home  the  old  priest 
said:  'My  lord,  Genevieve,  the  holy  shep- 
herdess, was  spinning  on  the  hill  of  Nanterre, 
close  by  Paris, — the  great  town  which  Attila, 
the  scourge  of  God,  tried  to  take,  but  in  vain. 
Paris  was  saved  by  the  Virgin's  thread.  Think 
of  that,  my  young  lord ! '  Baron  Roger  was 
thinking  of  Francine. 

"At  the  same  time,  Francine,  with  a  pallid 
cheek  and  downcast  eyes,  was  playing  with 
the  silver  thread.  She  knelt  before  the  image 
of  Our  Lady,  and  sighed  out:  'Thanks,  my 
Holy  Mother!' 

"'You  to  whom  nothing  is  a  secret,  Dom 
Bertrand,  my  tutor,'  asked  Baron  Roger,  'is 
the  story  true  of  a  king  that  married  a  shep- 
herdess?' Dom  Bertrand  replied:  'No:  it  is 
a  legend.'  Then,  as  Roger  became  so  sad,  so 
sad,  the  good  priest  added:  'Well,  yes:  it 
might  be  true ;  but  the  king  was  of  age :  he 
was  twenty-one.' 

"  Four  years  passed  by,  and  Baron  Roger 
was  of  age;  and  one  fine  May  morning  the 
bells  of  Illiers-les-Arceaux  pealed  out  joy- 
ously a  nuptial  carol.  Francine  wore  the  white 
virgin  wreath  on  her  golden  locks,  and  her 
eyes  shone  out  like  deep  sapphires. 

"'Lady,'  said  Dom  Bertrand,  'do  you  re- 
member the  pretty  miracle  by  which  one  day 
God  guarded  you?  What  then  prevented 
must  still  prevent :  your  heart  is  the  light  of 
your  home ;  don't  leave  it.  When  the  heart 
is  gone,  the  home  is  dark.' 

"  Time  went  by ;  the  honey-moon  was  for- 
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gotten ;  Dom  Bertrand  had  for  many  years 
been  sleeping  in  the  churchyard.  The  noble 
lord  and  his  lady  had  no  children.  The  Baron 
went  far  away  to  hunt,  leaving  Francine  alone 
in  the  castle,  and  weeping. 

"One  evening  neighbors  came  in  to  the 
Baroness.  '  How  is  it  your  Baron  leaves  you 
thus  alone?'  they  asked.  Neighbors  have 
often  wicked  tongues.  '  My  husband  is  hunt- 
ing/ replied  Francine.  The  neighbors  re- 
peated, mockingly :  'Aye,  indeed  he  is  always 
hunting.  He  seems  not  to  love  you  now.' 

"  When  the  neighbors  were  gone,  Francine 
became  very  melancholy.  Finally,  she  threw 
a  scarf  round  her  shoulders.  Where  was  she 
going?  God  only  knows.  Despondency  is  a 
bad  mentor.  The  doqr  was  opened  gently — 
it  rolled  slowly  on  its  hinges.  Francine's  foot 
was  on  the  threshold.  But  before  the  door  a 
white  thread  floated  lightly  with  the  wind, 
and  caressed  Francine's  brow.  'Twas  enough. 
Francine,  who  was  nearly  out,  stepped  back, 
smiling  in  the  midst  of  her  tears. 

"Holy  Virgin,  may  you  spin  enough  to 
guard  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  our 
beloved  ones  !  See,  my  own  darling,  here  is 
a  gossamer  thread  over  your  head.  Look, 
the  other  end  of  it  is  still  on  the  spindle  of 
the  Queen  of  Angels." 

"  But,  Father,  what  became  of  Roger  ?  " 

"One  Autumn  evening,  as  Francine  sat 
dreaming,  a  flock  of  snowy  down  came  in 
through  the  open  window,  over  the  soft  cradle, 
where  a  little  angel  lay  smiling,  just  as  you 
were  some  nine  years  ago.  Do  you  know, 
darling,  when  such  little  angels  come,  they 
always  bring  peace  and  love  to  their  homes  ? 
God  sent  her  at  the  prayer  of  Our  Lady.  Over 
the  dear  little  one,  Roger  pressed  Francine's 
hand ;  the  Virgin's  thread  entwined  itself 
round  their,  hearts.  From  that  hour  Roger, 
Francine  and  their  child  were  three  in  one ; 
and  this  trinity  of  the  earth  is  but  another 
word  for  that  sacred  thing  called  'a  family.'" 
*  •»  » 

THE  holy  name  of  Mary  is  like  a  precious 
balm  to  soothe  our  woes;  it  is  the  unfailing 
remedy  in  all  maladies  of  the  soul;  it  is  a 
powerful  weapon  against  all  the  enemies  of 
our  salvation. 


A  Little  Boy  Saved  by  St.  Joseph. 


It  was  half  after  eleven  in  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  February  19,  when  a  wagon  loaded 
with  furniture  was  passing  along  the  crowded 
streets  ofVannes,  France.  A  little  eight- 
year  old  boy  named  William  le  Gal,  not  no- 
ticing the  approach  of  the  wagon  till  the  horse 
touched  him,  attempted  to  run  out  of  the  way, 
but  knocked  his  foot  against  a  stone  and  fell 
crosswise  under  the  vehicle.  One  of  the 
wheels  passed  over  both  his  thighs.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  terror  of  his  little  companions 
and  of  the  other  persons  that  witnessed  the 
accident.  A  crowd  ran  at  once  to  pick  up 
the  poor  child,  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
crushed  to  death.  But  they  had  not  time  to 
reach  him  before  he  was  on  his  feet.  Mean- 
time his  little  playmates  were  crying  out, 
"He  is  dead!  he  is  dead!" 

Although  he  stood  upright,  Willie  was 
frightened  by  these  repeated  cries,  and  said 
to  himself,  in  his  childish  simplicity:  "May 
be  I  am  dead,  but  I  want  to  see  my  mother 
first."  And  he  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could. 
The  mother  seeing  him  crying,  concluded  that 
he  had  been  fighting  with  some  of  his  com- 
panions, and  was  prepared  to  punish  him  ac- 
cordingly, when  he  told  her  that  he  had  been 
run  over  by  a  wagon.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  persons  that  had  followed  him.  The 
poor  mother,  in  her  turn,  was  alarmed  and 
began  to  cry. 

Whilst  they  were  undressing  the  boy  to 
examine  him,  he  took  out  a  little  statue  of  St. 
Joseph  which  he  was  accustomed  to  carry 
about  him,  and  said:  "Do  not  cry,  mamma: 
I  will  not  die.  St.  Joseph  is  with  me."  He 
then  related  that  when  he  saw  himself  on  the 
point  of  being  crushed  he  thought  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  pronounced  the  blessed  name 
which  his  mother  had  taught  him  to  love. 
He  felt  nothing  more  than  a  great  weight 
passing  over  him,  which  did  not  hurt  him  in 
the  least. 

When  the  doctor  arrived  he  certified  that 
there  was  not  the  least  injury  done:  only  the 
skin  was  slightly  blackened,  and  bore  the 
traces  of  the  wheels.  Next  day,  and  on  the 
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days  following,  the  boy  took  a  pride  in  show- 
ing his  little  statue  of  St.  Joseph,  and  telling 
everybody:  "It  is  he  that  saved  me." 

Although  so  young,  Willie  had  always 
shown  a  great  devotion  to  St  Joseph.  When 
he  was  at  the  asylum  kept  by  the  Sisters  of 
St  Joseph  of  Cluny,  if  he  happened  to  receive 
a  cent,  he  would  say  to  the  Sister:  "I  will 
not  spend  this  cent,  but  will  give  it  to  St. 
Joseph."  And  he  would  go  joyously  and  place 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  Saint's  statue. 

This  striking  instance  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Spouse  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  is  related  by 
the  Semaine  Rcligieuse,  published  at  Vannes. 


Our  Mother's  Month. 


The  beautiful  month  consecrated  to  the 
ever-Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  with  us  once 
more.  Most  appropriately  is  it  the  fairest  of 
the  twelve,  for  she  with  whom  it  will  ever  be 
associated  is  the  purest  and  best  of  creatures. 
There  is  so  much  at  this  season — the  music 
of  birds,  the  perfume  of  flowers,  the  babbling 
of  brooks  released  from  icy  fetters,  refreshing 
showers  and  sunshine — to  lift  our  thoughts 
to  the  Author  of  Nature  and  of  Grace :  and 
how  can  we  praise  Him  better,  how  render 
our  homage  more  acceptable,  than  to  present 
it  through  her  whom  of  all  His  creatures  He 
has  honored  most  highly?  All  the  praise,  all 
the  reverence  we  give  to  God's  saints  redounds 
to  Him ;  for  all  that  we  venerate  and  love  in 
them  is  a  reflection  of  His  infinite  holiness 
and  beauty.  To  honor  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
not  only  a  delight  to  every  Christian  heart, 
but  a  duty.  We  are  commanded  to  honor  our 
parents,  and  Christ's  Mother  is  the  Mother  of 
each  one  of  us.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church 
declare  that  when  on  Calvary  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world  confided  St.  John  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  He  beheld  in  him  the  whole  human 
race,  and  constituted  her  the  Mother  of  all 
the  faithful. 

How  shall  we  honor  the  Blessed  Virgin  ? 
What  ought  we  to  do  in  this  month  specially 
consecrated  to  her?  A  saint  will  be  our 
teacher.  When  dying,  Blessed  Berchmans 
was  aked  to  give  some  counsel  regarding 


devotion  to  Our  Lady — to  name  some  prac- 
tice of  piety;  he  replied:  "Anything,  only  let 
it  be  constant."  The  worth  of  prayers  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  their  number  as  on 
the  fidelity  with  which  we  offer  them.  The 
daily  recital  of  the  Litany  of  Loreto  is  far 
better  than  to  say  long  prayers  "  by  fits  and 
starts."  Nor  is  it  necessary  during  May  to 
multiply  our  practices  of  devotion.  Of  course 
we  all  wish  to  do  something  extra,  but  the 
best  we  can  do  would  be  to  increase  our  fer- 
vor— to  pray  with  more  attention  and  recol- 
lection. Let  us  do  what  we  have  done  in 
former  months  of  May,  only  let  us'  do  it  very 
much  better.  A  few  prayers  said  regularly 
and  said  fervently  will  be  sure  to  be  pleasing 
to  our  Heavenly  Queen,  and  will  merit  bless- 
ings many  and  great. 

May  this  month  be  to  each  one  of  us  a 
pledge  of  a  better  life  in  another  and  better 
world,  where  the  praises  of  God's  Mother  are 
unceasing,  and  the  happiness  of  her  children 

supreme ! 

»  »  > 

The  Rose  of  Jericho. — An  Old  Legend. 


When  the  Child  Jesus  was  a  tiny  baby,  Our 
Lady  used  to  go  to  the  fountain  of  Jericho 
and  wash  His  little  clothes,  which  she  would 
put  to  dry  in  the  sun,  on  the  rose-trees  grow- 
ing round  the  fountain. 

The  rose-trees  in  that  distant  country—- 
the Holy  Land — still  bear  flowers  quite  odd- 
looking.  Pilgrims  who  pass  by  the  fountain 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  gather  a 
few  of  these  wonderful  roses.  When  they  are 
kept  carefully  rolled  in  silver  paper  they  get 
quite  dried  up,  and.  remain  so  the  whole  year 
round;  but  when  Christmas  Eve  comes,  which 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  the  Child 
Jesus,  as  you  know,  the  stem  is  placed  in  a 
glassful  of  spring- water,  while  saying  an  "Ave 
Maria"  And  then  by  a  sweet  recollection  of 
its  country,  in  honor  of  Our  Lord,  whose 
baby- clothes  the  Blessed  Virgin  spread  on 
the  rose  trees,  the  rose  begins  to  open  gradu- 
ally, and  remains  blooming  all  the  holy  night 
after  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  water;  but 
the  next  day  it  closes  its  petals,  not  to  open 
them  again  till  the  following  Christmas  Eve. 
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"Wayside    Crosses,    Cross -Gardens,    and 
Calvaries. 


BY    FRANCES    HOWE. 


IN  the  morning  of  Passion  Sunday, 
between  first  and  second  Mass,  some 
of  the  country  parishioners  were 
sitting  in  the  kitchen  of  the  parish  house  ad- 
joining a  village  church.  The  housekeeper 
had  heated  her  range  "seven  times,"  and  the 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  were  enjoying 
its  genial  glow, — a  fitting  type  of  the  good 
soul's  warm-hearted  Irish  hospitality. 

"Thawing  out  the  country  folks.  Father," 
she  observed,  as  the  pastor  entered  the  room, 
the  short-cut  to  the  sacristy. 

"Thawing  out  their  devotion,  I  presume," 
he  replied,  as  he  addressed  an  elderly  woman, 
remarking  that  it  was  the  first  Sunday  that 
the  farmers  had  been  able  to  attend  church 
since  the  great  snow  drifts. 

It  was  a  pleasant  little  circle,  made  up  of 
different  classes  of  society,  but  all  conversed 
cheerily  together,  each  telling  her  tale  of  the 
winter's  hardships,  and  of  the  number  of 
snow  drifts  yet  remaining  in  the  road,  and  the 
number  of  ruts  and  ice-holes,  which  had  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  church. 
Accidents  had  not  been  wanting :  and  there 
was  one  of  a  broken  axle,  but  no  injury  to 
those  in  the  vehicle ;  while  the  route  to  church 
had  been  finished  on  foot  for  nearly  two  miles, 
on  "a  clear  fast"  at  that.  These  little  inci- 


dents enter  frequently  into  the  lives  of  Cath- 
olic farmers,  and  make  their  simple  practice  of 
religion  a  series  of  lifelong  pilgrimages  :  and 
soon  the  conversation  drifted  into  the  ques- 
tion of  shrines  and  pilgrims.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  this  conversation  was  a  package 
of  specimen  photographs  taken  from  zinc 
reliefs  of  the  Via  Crucis,  intended  for  a  cross- 
garden,  which,  having  been  recently  finished, 
only  needed  the  Stations  to  make  it  a  copy 
of  Old- World  shrines.  All  looked  eagerly  at 
the  touching  designs,  and  innocently  betrayed 
each  one  her  favorite  devotion,  by  declaring 
which  was  in  her  opinion  the  "best  one." 

"They  are  all  beautiful,"  said  the  elderly 
German  woman,  whom  the  pastor  had  hon- 
ored with  his  special  notice;  "and  how  well  I 
understand  just  how  it  will  be !  My  children 
are  puzzled  when  I  talk  about  these  things, — 
now  they  will  see  for  themselves.  They  think 
it  is  just  as  well,  and  better,  to  make  the  Way 
of  the  Cross  in  church,  and  they  can't  see  what 
is  the  good  of  having  it  out-doors;  but  I  tell 
them  they  don't  know  what  it  is  to  make  the 
Way  of  the  Cross  until  they  make  it  in  a  cross- 
garden  or  in  a  Calvary. 

"  So  it  was  in  our  Calvary,"  she  continued, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  Stations :  "  we  had  that 
idea.  Oh,  it  brings  it  all  back  to  me !  And 
how  many  times  I  have  prayed  the  Lord  I 
might  not  die  before  my  eyes  had  looked  once 
more  on  a  Calvary !  Were  I  to  return  to- 
Fatherland,  my  very  first  visit,  before  I  would 
enter  under  any  roof,  would  be  to  our  village 
Calvary.  My  last  act  before  leaving  home; 
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was  to  make  the  Way  of  the  Cross  there,  and 
after  that  I  never  entered  again  under  any 
roof  in  my  own  village ;  and,  oh,  how  often 
have  I  prayed  the  Lord  I  might  not  die  before 
my  eyes  had  gazed  upon  a  Calvary ! " 

The  thoughts  suggested  by  this  conversa- 
tion were  easily  woven  into  suitable  medita- 
tions for  the  day  and  season,  and  out  of  them 
arose  reminiscences  of  wayside  crosses,  cross 
gardens,  and  Calvaries. 
There  is  an  old  Baptist  hymn  beginning  thus, 

"  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  my  Lord," — 
a  quaint  protest  against  human  respect,  and, 
alas!  an  assertion  which  many  a  Catholic 
might  not  be  able  to  make.  Yet  it  could 
well  ring  forth  like  a  mighty  shout  from  the 
Bavarian  and  Tyrolese  Alps.  Upon  the  high- 
est peaks,  where  the  human  foot  rarely  treads, 
and  where  only  the  chamois  and  the  eagles 
are  at  home,  the  Cross  stands  firmly  planted 
by  bold  hearts,  in  which  courage  is  only  sur- 
passed by  piety  and  faith.  Down  by  the 
road-side,  as  well  where  busy  traffic  goes  from 
lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  sun  as  in  the  most 
secluded  glens,  wayside  crosses — huge  cruci- 
fixes, with  kneeling  benches  in  front  of  them, 
and  lantern-like  votive  lamps  fastened  to  the 
foot — invite  alike  the  tourist  and  the  weary 
wayfarer  to  the  repose  of  prayer.  And  so 
mountain  peak  and  wayside  unite  in  proclaim- 
ing Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified. 

Cut  bono,  will  you  ask  ?  Then  you  have 
never  knelt  before  one  of  these  crucifixes,  and 
you  have  never  passed  by  one  belated,  as  the 
gray  twilight  was  rapidly  sinking  into  night ; 
and  you  have  never  seen  the  peasants  kneel- 
ing around  them,  while  their  heavy  burdens, 
laid  aside  for  a  moment,  suggest  the  literal 
interpretation  of  Our  Lord's  invitation  to  "all 
ye  who  are  heavy  laden."  And  you  have 
never  seen  a  group  of  merry  tourists  startled 
into  reverent  silence  as  a  turn  in  the  road 
brings  one  of  these  shrines  unexpectedly  to 
view,  and  the  apparently  heedless  girl,  whom 
a  moment  before  you  would  have  been  ready 
to  condemn  for  her  #//ra-fashionable  appear- 
ance, makes  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with  serious 
devotion,  and  the  apparently  flippant  young 
dandy  lifts  his  hat  with  a  graceful  reverence 
full  of  Catholic  faith. 


How  many  idle  conversations,  how  many 
angry,  revengeful  thoughts,  and  how  many 
sins  of  act  do  not  the  silent,  perpetual  ser- 
mons of  these  wayside  crosses  prevent !  Here, 
when  sinners  have  thrown  aside  Scapulars  and 
medals  in  wild  desperation,  or  else  put  them 
carefully  away  with  false  reverence,  what  is 
there  left  to  recall  them  to  themselves  ?  They 
may  go  their  ways  in — peace :  such  peace  as  a 
smothered  conscience  may  give.  But  in  these 
Alpine  towns  and  villages  they  can  not  go 
fifty  yards  without  meeting  a  wayside  cross, 
with  the  life-sized  figure  of  Christ  turning  a 
pleading  face  toward  them.  Never  so  dark  a 
night  but  the  votive  lantern  will  light  up 
the  wan  visage,  which  needs  no  words  to  say 
to  the  heart,  "  Oh,  My  people,  what  have  I 
done  to  you ! "  There  are  hard  hearts  every- 
where, in  which  grace  strives  apparently  in 
vain  for  years  and  years,  yet  the  lessons  of  the 
Crucifix  are  preached  with  infinite  persever- 
ance. There  it  stands  :  the  sinner  may  shun 
the  church,  but  the  public  thoroughfare  he 
must  travel ;  and  as  the  burden  of  crime  grows 
heavier  and  more  and  more  intolerable,  louder 
and  louder  grows  the  tender  appeal,  "All  ye 
who  are  heavy  laden,  come  to  Me,"  until  the 
burden  of  years  is  at  last  laid  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross. 

The  vow  of  Ober-Ammergau  is  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  the  ruling  devotion  of  the  Eastern 
Alps — the  Passion  of  Our  Lord.  These 
mountaineers  seem  to  have  studied  every 
phase  of  the  Passion,  making  their  devotion 
the  basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical  life  :  thus 
showing  that  such  piety  is  not  productive  of 
wild  phantasy,  but  is  the  means  of  reconcil- 
ing all  the  apparently  conflicting  problems  of 
life  on  earth.  Like  their  mountain  streams, 
their  devotion  flows  northward  through  all 
Catholic  Germany ;  and  as  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  to  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  her  Divine  Infant  is  the  groundwork  of 
Italian  piety,  so  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Mater 
Dolorosa  are  the  leading  devotions  of  South- 
ern Germany. 

The  wayside  crosses  are  not  the  only  ex- 
pressions of  this  devotion :  another  conspicu- 
ous form  is  the  cross-garden.  Munich  is 
said  to  possess  the  most  beautiful  cross-gar- 
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den  in  Germany,  and  truly  it  is  a  lovely  spot. 
"Old  King  Ludwig" — may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  soul ! — did  many  a  beautiful 
deed  in  the  city  which  he  loved  so  well ;  and 
among  the  grand  ecclesiastical  structures 
which  will  perpetuate  his  name  is  the  Church 
of  St.  Louis, — whose  steps  are,  by  the  way, 
daily  ascended  by  the  Rev.  Hermanri  Geiger, 
known  to  English  Catholic  readers  as  the 
"Author  of  Lydia."  Many  recollections  rise 
up  in  our  hearts  at  the  mere  mention  of  this 
church,  but  just  now  we  will  not  enter  its 
portals.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the 
church  the  bars  of  tall  iron  gates  rise  up 
high,  but  the  wide  interstices  permit  us  to  see 
the  neatly-kept  gravel  walks  and  the  well- 
trimmed  shrubbery. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  a  sunny  spring 
morning  that  one  of  our  family  first  pene- 
trated into  this  sylvan  sanctuary.  The  devo- 
tions of  Catholic  Europe  had  not  as  yet  been 
unfolded  to  our  view :  only  a  casual  glimpse 
had  been  obtained — just  enough  to  bewilder 
minds  accustomed  to  a  most  missionary  state 
of  affairs.  The  gates  were  ajar,  the  lawns 
were  covered  with  velvety  green,  the  trees 
and  shrubs  were  budding,  and  the  stranger 
lady,  following  the  example  of  the  natives, 
entered  the  garden.  One  curve  in  the  gravel 
walk,  and  fourteen  shrines  ranged  along  the 
high  stone  wall  enclosing  the  church  grounds, 
met  her  gaze.  Each  little  chapel  had  a  kneel- 
ing-bench  long  enough  for  four  or  five  to  kneel 
side  by  side,  while  the  roof  of  each  shrine  dis- 
played a  cross — the  Fourteen  Stations  of  the 
Via  Cruets!  The  frescos  sheltered  by  these 
chapels  were  truly  works  of  art,  from  the 
brush  of  one  of  Munich's  celebrated  artists, 
and  were  characterized  by  dignity  and  ear- 
nestness. Around  the  sweeping  gravel  walks 
were  scattered  groups  in  various  stages  of  de- 
votion: some  were  passing  through  rapidly, 
contenting  themselves  with  a  brief  ejaculation 
at  each  Station  as  they  passed  on  out  into  the 
busy  world,  where  duty  claimed  their  pres- 
ence ;  others  were  giving  themselves  up  to 
lengthy  meditations  in  each  chapel ;  others, 
their  Stations  completed,  were  seated  on  the 
numerous  settees  under  the  shade  trees,  pur- 
suing devout  reading  in  that  deep  tranquillity 


born  of  the  sunlight  and  the  blue  sky,  resting 
over  a  fair  and  peaceful  landscape;  and  now 
and  then  they  would  raise  their  eyes  affec- 
tionately toward  the  transept  of  the  church, 
where  stands  the  Blessed  Sacrament  altar, 
Nursery  maids,  too,  sauntered  slowly  through 
with  their  young  charges,  teaching  them  to 
pay  due  reverence  at  each  Station. 

Such  are  the  scenes  which  meet  the  eye 
hourly  in  this  cross  garden.  It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  invalids,  who  would  receive  seri- 
ous injury  from  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  the 
church,  and  who  thus  can  gratify  their  devout 
desires  at  the  same  time  that  they  take  their 
dose  of  fresh  air.  Be  it  also  told, — in  a  whis- 
per, however, — that  lovers,  too,  have  recourse 
to  the  shelter  of  the  cross-garden  to  discuss 
how  to  best  unite  mutual  fidelity  with  obedi- 
ence to  parents, — oftentimes  a  most  difficult 
task. 

"A  rendezvous  in  the  cross-garden! — my 
child,  you  saw  that?  Well,  it  does  seem 
strange  at  first  thought,"  said  the  Rev.  Her- 
mann Geiger  to  one  of  his  young  penitents, 
who  recounted  something  that  she  had  wit- 
nessed while  performing  her  own  devotions. 
"  Yet  what  would  be  arranged  in  the  cross- 
garden  would  be  well  done,  and  in  a  proper 
spirit.  God  help  them  to  keep  their  good 
resolutions ! " 

"  Well,  your  reverence,  the  resolutions  were 
excellent, — I  could  not  help  hearing  them." 

"  Well,  God  grant  they  may  be  kept ! " 

Needless  to  say  that  on  Good  Friday  this 
cross-garden  is  thronged;  on  the  feasts  of 
the  Holy  Cross  the  Stations  are  made  with 
solemn  procession ;  and  the  cross  garden  also 
serves  for  Rogation  Days,  as  well  as  for  the 
lesser  processions  of  Corpus  Christi, — the 
greater  ones  being  made  from  the  Cathedral 
and  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

Mitten wald,  an  Alpine  town  on  the  Iser, 
was  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  Middle  Ages : 
now  it  is  merely  a  town  where  violins  and 
other  stringed  instruments  are  manufactured. 
So  much  for  its  commercial  importance;  but 
for  piety  and  romance  and  scenery,  dear, 
quaint  old  Mittenwald  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. Formerly  the  graveyard — God's  Acre 
— surrounded  the  parish  church:  now  all  in- 
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terments  must  be  made  outside  of  the  town 
limits.  But  God's  Acre  is  still  sacred ;  the 
mounds  have  been  levelled,  and  the  green- 
sward lies  evenly  over  all.  In  the  centre  rises 
a  monument — a  simple  cross  with  this  in- 
scription : 

HERE     LIE    THE    REMAINS    OF    OUR     PARENTS,     OUR 

GRANDPARENTS,  AND   OUR   FOREFATHERS. 
HONOR  THEIR  MEMORY,  RESPECT   THEIR  ASHES. 

A  high  stone  wall  encircles  God's  Acre,  and 
beside  it  stand  seven  chapels,  each  with  two 
crosses  on  its  double- gabled  roof.  The  fres- 
cos— two  in  each  chapel — are  very  pretty,  and 
great  feeling  is  displayed  in  the  representa- 
tions. 

This  Mittenwald  Cross-Garden  is  the  scene 
of  a  touching  devotion  linked  to  the  same 
traditions  as  the  vow  of  Ober  Ammergau. 
When  those  frightful  pestilences  swept  over 
Europe, — messengers  from  God  to  recall  a 
pleasure-loving  world  to  its  senses, — no  town 
suffered  more  than  Mittenwald,  and  in  their 
distress  the  inhabitants  bound  themselves  and 
their  posterity  to  the  daily  evening  recitation 
of  five  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary  in  God's  Acre. 
No  matter  what  the  weather  might  be,  this 
chaplet  was  recited  every  evening  in  the 
cemetery  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until 
the  Pope  commuted  the  vow,  so  that  in  the 
winter  season  and  in  case  of  too  great  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  the  shelter  of  the  church 
may  be  sought.  Every  evening,  just  as  the 
Angelus  ceases  to  sound,  the  chaplet  begins, 
each  family  being  represented  by  at  least  one 
member. 

And  now  that  we  are  keeping  Our  Lady's 
month, praying  to  her  more  frequently,  giving 
preference  to  the  Rosary,  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  Leo  XIII,  we  find  ourselves  in 
spirit  in  the  Mittenwald  Cross-Garden,  where 
the  lingering  Alpine  twilight  half  shrouds, 
half  reveals  the  lineaments  of  its  crucifix,  and 
the  votive  lights  glimmer  and  flicker,  and  the 
earnest  German  tongue  is  raised  in  loud, 
clamorous  petition. 

The  point  in  which  the  Teutonic  devotion 
to  the  realistic  view  of  the  Passion  culminates 
is  the  Calvary.  No  Bavarian  or  Tyrolese 
Alpine  village  would  consider  itself  worthy  of 
the  blessing  of  God  should  it  fail  to  erect  its 


Calvary.  For  this  purpose  a  hill  or  a  moun- 
tain slope  is  selected  at  some  distance  from 
the  village,  generally  one  of  the  finest  points 
from  which  a  panoramic  view  may  be  ob- 
tained The  summit  represents  Mount  Cal- 
vary. There  three  crosses  are  usually  erected ; 
oftentimes  statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  John,  and  sometimes  also  Mary  Magdalen, 
stand  under  the  Cross  of  Our  Lord.  At  a 
little  distance  there  is  a  Pieta,  and  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Entombment.  All  along  the 
ascent  are  the  other  eleven  Stations,  ranged 
at  irregular  intervals,  each  Station  in  a  stone 
shrine.  Every  Calvary  that  we  visited  in  the 
course  of  our  extended  tour  through  Catholic 
Germany  had  a  marked  character  of  its  own. 
Sometimes  the  up-hill  path  would  wind 
through  cathedral-like  pineries ;  at  other  times 
the  steep  ascent  led  us  across  precipitous 
cliffs  overlooking  an  extended  landscape  of 
villages,  fields,  and  meadows.  The  style  of 
art  was  as  varied  as  the  scenery:  sometimes 
the  crude  realism  would  almost  repulse  the 
devotion  of  a  cultivated  mind ;  then,  again, 
the  exquisite  touches  of  art  would  divide  our 
thoughts  with  the  mystery  which  it  placed 
before  us ;  yet  each  one  had  its  lesson,  and 
each  time  that  we  rested  underneath  the 
Cross  and  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  landscape 
spread  before  us, — fair  in  the  beauty  of  careful 
cultivation,  fairer  yet  for  the  sunlit  shadows 
resting  over  it,  fairest  of  all  because  a  portion 
of  God's  redeemed  world, — we  drew  nearer 
to  the  true  spirit  of  Calvary. 

Fiissen,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  Wurzburg  on  the 
Mayn,  have  the  most  noted  Calvaries  in  Ger- 
many. That  of  Fiissen  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  and  at  first  consisted  of  the  seven 
Stations  of  which  the  old  German  Via  Crucis 
was  composed,  and  which  still  are  found  in 
many  Calvaries.  This  series  begins  with 
Christ's  farewell  to  His  Mother,  and  then  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden.  So  devoted  are  the 
Germans  to  these  two  Stations  that  in  their 
Calvaries  they  are  often  to  be  found  accom- 
panying the  Fourteen  Stations,  as  a  sort  of 
preliminary  devotion  for  the  Via  Crucis. 
Every  time  that  the  Calvary  of  Fiissen  was 
renovated  it  assumed  yet  grander  proportions, 
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so  that  at  the  present  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
roomy  chapels,  adorned  with  fine  oil-paint- 
ings, side  frescos,  and  enriched  with  Scriptural 
quotations  from  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  first  Station  represents  the  Prae- 
torium,  and  contains  a  fac-simile  of  the  Scala 
Santa.  There  is  also  a  copy  of'  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Altogether,  Fussen  may  well 
boast  of  this  Calvary,  which  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  visit  on  the  1 4th  of  September.  On 
the  festivals  of  the  Holy  Cross  the  whole  town 
goes  in  solemn  procession  to  make  the  Way 
of  the  Cross,  and  this  impressive  sight  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witness  it. 

Very  different  in  style  and  in  general  idea 
is  the  Calvary  of  Wiirzburg,  leading  the  pil- 
grim to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
stands  on  a  lofty  height  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  The  ascent  is  steep,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  available  space  on  the  summit  is 
occupied  by  the  church,  leaving  only  a  small 
plateau,  whence  the  smiling  landscape,  which 
is  gradually  unfolded  to  view  during  the  as- 
cent, may  be  contemplated  in  full.  The  long, 
wide  street  leading  up  to  the  church  is  more 
than  300  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  in- 
clined planes  and  short  flights  of  stairs  in 
alternation.  Each  flight  of  stairs  brings  to 
view  one  Station  executed  in  a  group  of  stat- 
uary, half  life-size.  The  conceptions  are  fine, 
and  although  in  them  the  artist  is  ever  pres- 
ent, the  Christian  is  never  forgotten :  art  and 
devotion  are  so  blended  in  just  proportion. 
To  us  Veronica  seemed  the  masterpiece. 
Clad  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  matron,  she 
comes  forward  to  meet  the  rabble,  her  whole 
figure  breathing  that  natural  dignity  of  char- 
acter which  needs  no  words  to  express  either 
command  or  reproof.  Conscious  superiority, 
unutterable  scorn,  earnest  disapprobation, 
and  tender  compassion  mingled  with  deepest 
reverence  are  depicted  with  equal  force  in  this 
striking  representation  of  true  womanhood  ; 
and  before  this  exhibition  of  genuine  woman- 
liness the  brutal  mob  shrinks  and  cowers. 

O  grand,  fearless  Veronica!  what  an  elo- 
quent sermon  you  are  against  human  respect 
and  cowardice!  How  well  you  show  that 
woman  is  never  more  truly  in  her  rightful 
sphere  than  when  she  presses  forward  bravely 


to  do  a  tender  act  of  mercy  or  to  rebuke  sin! 
And  just  here  we  can  not  forbear  to  recall  an 
incident  which  in  the  annals  of  holiness  is  a 
parallel  to  Veronica's  deed. 

In  an  assembly  of  a  gay  Italian  court  circle, 
where  faith  was  well-nigh  dead  for  lack  of 
good  works,  a  giddy  youth  sought  to  make 
himself  brilliant  by  means  of  jests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  modesty.  There  were  those  who 
should  have  rebuked  his  wicked  folly — the 
master  and  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
many  others  whose  age  and  the  dignity  of  their 
position  made  it  obligatory  on  them  to  inter- 
pose— but  they  were  silent,  if  not  amused ; 
and  there  was  one  shy  young  matron,  whose 
girlish  beauty  might  have  betrayed  that  won- 
derful purity  of  heart  which  ultimately  won 
for  her  the  glories  of  canonization.  Finally, 
silence  ceased  to  be  modesty,  and,  through 
a  movement  of  holy  indignation,  Catharine 
Adorno  overcame  her  own  natural  timidity 
and  the  inherent  delicacy  of  womanhood,  and 
springing  to  her  feet  she  administered  a  most 
scathing  rebuke  to  the  impudent  offender, 
pleading  the  cause  of  chastity  with  such 
vehemence  that  her  hair  fell  down  upon  her 
shoulders  and  enveloped  her  like  a  veil.  Be 
ye  angry  and  sin  not,  was  the  comment  of 
the  Sacred  College  when,  two  hundred  years 
later,  this  deed  was  solemnly  declared  an  act 
of  heroic  sanctity.  How  often  and  how  often 
Christ  passes  before  us,  bearing  His  Cross, 
insulted  by  the  rabble,  His  sacred  visage 
smeared  with  the  spittle  of  blasphemy  and  in- 
decency !  Let  us  take  courage,  and  learn  from 
Catharine  Adorno  how  to  imitate  Veronica. 

When  we  began  our  own  ascent  of  this 
Calvary  at  Wiirzburg,  we  noticed  a  woman 
making  her  ascent  on  her  knees.  When  we 
descended  she  was  still  toiling  upward  on  her 
penitential  route.  Surely  if  her  request  was 
not  granted,  she  at  least  merited  the  grace  of 
perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  God — that 
peace  passing  all  understanding  ;  and  that  is 
the  spirit  which  rests  over  these  Calvaries : 
peace,  unutterable  peace — the  dawn  of  the 
Resurrection  morn. 

I  have  said  the  mountaineers  make  their 
devotion  to  the  Passion  the  basis  of  a  truly 
practical  life,  and  this  is  true.  Their  devo- 
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tion  is  not  a  mere  morbid  love  of  the  tragic. 
"Under  every  sorrow  lies  a  joy,  as  under 
every  stone  we  find  moisture."  The  sorrows 
of  Calvary  are  never  to  be  separated  from  the 
joys  of  the  Resurrection,  and  thus  it  is  that 
we  find  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension 
favorite  themes  of  sculpture  and  painting 
wherever  the  devotion  to  Calvaries  is  in  force ; 
in  fact,  the  Resurrection  Chapel  is  oftentimes 
a  supplement  to  a  Calvary. 

Dear  Mittenwald,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the 
tall,  steep  Karwendel  (whose  three  crosses 
stand  out  against  the  clear  sky  on  the  very 
summit  of  its  barren  peaks),  with  your  cross- 
garden,  your  Calvary,  and  your  pitiful  vow, 
you  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Passion  and 
Cross  but  lead  to  the  glory  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. The  mountain  torrent  comes  dashing 
down  between  high  steep  cliffs  into  the  plain, 
to  join  the  world-renowned  Iser;  and  where 
the  cliffs  are  most  perpendicular,  daring 
hands  have  carved  a  narrow,  shallow  niche, 
just  large  enough  to  hold  a  statue  of  Our 
Lord  bearing  in  His  hand  the  Resurrection 
banner.  In  that  weird  solitude,  high  above 
the  foaming,  dashing  torrent,  far  below  the 
summit  of  the  precipice,  that  statue  stands, 
repeating  the  joyous  message  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen to  Peter :  "  He  is  risen  again,  as  He  said. 

Alleluia." 

«  »  » 

A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MR.  CRAVEN  did  not  delay  in  carrying 
the  tidings  of  this  new  defection  to  the 
lady  who  shared  his  thoughts  and  cares.  It 
was  the  most  important  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened in  Clarendon  for  many  a  day,  and  the 
morning  after  his  interview  with  Stanmore  he 
poured  the  intelligence  of  the  blow  that  threat- 
ened them  into  Margaret's  sympathetic  ear. 

At  first  he  found  her  incredulous.  "  It  is 
impossible!"  she  said.  "You  must  have 
mistaken  him.  It  can  not  be  that  Adrian 
Stanmore  is  thinking  of  going  over  to  Rome  ! 
I  will  not  believe  it ! " 

"You  may  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Craven. 


"  He  owned  it  openly.  I  never  have  been  so 
astonished,  so  disappointed  in  any  one  in  my 
life.  Of  course  the  reason  is  very  plain :  you 
may  remember  that  I  told  you  some  time  ago 
that  I  did  not  like  to  see  him  so  much  at- 
tracted by  your  cousin,  though  I  did  not  really 
believe  that  any  influence  could  shake  his 
loyalty  to  the  Church.  But  it  has  done  so. 
I  believe  him  to  be  hopelessly  lost  to  us." 

"Adrian  Stanmore!"  repeated  Margaret. 
She  felt  as  if  the  pillars  that  supported  her 
world  were  giving  way.  If  Adrian  Stanmore 
went,  who  might  not  follow?  She  looked 
at  her  betrothed  with  panic  in  her  glance. 
"Surely,"  she  said,  "papa  will  now  see  the 
danger  there  is  in  keeping  Renee  here !  Bertie 
or  Helen  may  be  the  next — " 

"  Or  your  father  himself,"  said  Mr.  Craven, 
darkly.  "  I  have  always  thought  his  giving 
that  land  looked  badly.  And  I  confess  that 
it  is  hard  on  me  that  a  family  which  I  regard 
as  my  own  should  be  so  identified  with  Ro- 
manist influence." 

"  Of  course  it  is  hard  on  you,"  said  Mar- 
garet, with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  have  told 
papa  so,  but  I  can  do  nothing  with  him. 
Renee  seems  to  have  infatuated  him  as  well 
as  everyone  else." 

"  Her  influence  really  threatens  to  become 
a  curse  to  Clarendon,"  said  the  clergyman, 
who  felt  himself  driven  to  use  very  strong 
language. 

"I  distrusted  her  from  the  first,"  said  Mar- 
garet, "but  no  one  would  listen  to  me.  I  did 
not  think,  however,  that  she  could  influence 
Adrian  Stanmore.  I  can  hardly  believe  it 
now." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  the  matter  to  any  one 
except  your  father,"  said  Mr.  Craven;  "for, 
although  I  have  little  hope  of  saving  Stan- 
more,  he  has  not  yet  taken  any  irrevocable 
step,  and  his  eyes  may  be  opened  before  he 
does  so." 

"Surely  it  is  only  necessary  for  you  to 
argue  with  him,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  faith 
in  the  irresistible  strength  of  his  arguments 
which  the  clergyman  found  delightful  and 
soothing. 

Nevertheless  he  shook  his  head,  gravely. 
"Argument  has  no  effect  upon  him,"  he  said. 
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"  He  harps  upon  the  need  of  certainty, — as 
if  all  the  certainty  necessary  for  any  rational 
mind  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  Church!" 

"  Did  you  tell  him  so  ? " — with  an  air  of 
astonishment  that  this  statement  should  not 
have  settled  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  told  him  so ;  but  a  man  in  his 
state  of  mind  does  not  heed  anything  that 
can  be  said.  He  seems  to  have  parted  with 
reason ;  his  one  thought  appears  to  be  that 
he  must  go  where  everything  is  settled  for 
him,  and  he  will  be  told  like  a  child  what  he 
must  and  must  not  believe." 

"  How  dreadful ! "  said  Margaret,  with  a 
shudder.  "  It  seems  incredible  that  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  such  a  system  can 
endure  it :  but  for  one  who  has  known  the 
freedom  of  our  religion — really,  one  hardly 
can  believe  that  such  a  person  is  rational!" 
"  It  is  hard  to  believe,"  assented  Mr.  Cra- 
ven ;  "  but  since  one  can  never  tell — as  this 
example  proves — where  such  folly  may  break 
out,  it  is  well  to  meet  it  in  advance.  I  shall 
therefore  prepare  a  sermon  for  next  Sunday, 
showing  the  hollowness  of  the  Church  of 
Rome's  claim  to  Infallibility." 

"Nothing  could  be  better,"  said  Margaret, 
approvingly.  "  It  is  just  what  is  needed." 

The  sermon  was  accordingly  prepared,  and 
delivered  with  immense  effect  on  the  succeed- 
ing Sunday.  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Craven's  congregation,  a  magnificent  effort, 
completely  demolishing  the  pretensions  of 
"Rome";  but  one  man  listened  to  it  with 
downcast  eyes  and  a  sense  of  painful  humili- 
ation. He  was  still  one  of  these  people, — this 
man  was  still  his  teacher  and  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  doctrines  of  his  Church.  Was  this, 
then,  all  that  could  be  said,  after  elaborate 
preparation,  on  the  side  of  what  he  had  long 
held  as  truth  ?  The  lack  of  logical  basis  to 
the  argument,  the  falsity  of  the  historical  state- 
ments, and  the  bitter  animus  of  the  speaker, 
were  all  apparent  to  him,  and  filled  him  with 
mortification,  keen  as  if  he  himself  were  guilty 
of  the  unfairness  of  so  misstating  an  adver- 
sary's case,  and  so  garbling  evidence.  When 
all  was  over,  he  rose  and  looked  around  him 
— not  at  the  pleased  and  satisfied  faces  of  the 
congregation,  but  at  the  walls  that  had  so 


long  enclosed  what  he  had  felt  to  be  his  spir- 
itual home.  The  look  was  a  farewell  full  of 
infinite  sadness.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  longer 
part  with  those  who  were  here.  If  this  was 
all  that  could  be  said  to  hold  back  the  waver- 
ing soul,  then  indeed  he  must  arise  and  go 
forth.  It  was  no  comfort  to  him  at  that  mo- 
ment to  think  that  he  might  find  refuge  within 
the  mighty  walls  of  Rome.  He  felt  no  at- 
traction toward  them  ;  even  that  consolation 
was  denied.  It  was  a  hard  and  stern  necessity 
which  was  laid  upon  him, — that  was  all. 

As  he  was  passing  out  he  felt  a  hand  laid 
on  his  arm,  and,  turning,  saw  Mr.  Leigh. 
"  Come  home  with  me,"  said  that  gentleman. 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"I  will  walk  home  with  you  with  pleasure," 
answered  Stan  more,  "but  I  can  not  go  in: 
my  mother  will  be  expecting  me." 

They  walked  along  silently  for  a  few  min- 
utes, until  they  were  clear  of  the  crowd.  Then 
Mr.  Leigh  turned  to  his  companion.  "  What 
did  you  think  of  the  sermon  ? "  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

Stanmore  was  sorry  to  have  been  asked, 
but  he  could  not  decline  to  reply.  "  I  thought 
very  poorly  of  it,"  he  answered.  "As  an  ar- 
gument it  was  both  weak  and  unfair." 

"Humph!     I  thought  it  very  strong." 

"That  was  probably — if  you  will  pardon 
me — because  you  have  never  heard  the  case 
presented  on  the  other  side.  One  is  apt  to 
think  an  argument  strong  until  one  hears  the 
answer  to  it." 

"Why  should  one  want  to  hear  the  answer 
to  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Leigh.  "  What  is  the  good 
of  unsettling  one's  mind  ?  I  hope," — he  gave 
a  quick  glance  at  the  young  man, — "that 
what  I  have  heard  of  you  is  not  true.  I  hope 
that  you  have  not  been  unsettling  your  mind." 

"  If  it  is  unsettling  one's  mind  to  seek  for 
truth,"  said  Stanmore,  "it  is  true  that  I  have 
been  doing  that." 

"To  seek  for  truth!"  repeated  Mr.  Leigh. 
He  paused.  This  was  a  new  idea  to  him. 
He  reflected  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
resented  it.  "  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  the 
Episcopal  Church — the  Church  of  England — 
does  not  possess  the  truth?"  he  demanded, 
hotly. 
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"  I  mean  that  it  has  become  a  question  with 
me  whether  it  does  or  not,"  Stanmore  replied, 
quietly;  "and  when  it  becomes  a  question 
one  can  not  rest  satisfied — one  must  examine, 
you  know.  But  I  would  rather  not  discuss 
the  subject :  it  is  painful,  and  I  am  not  yet  in 
the  position  of  one  who  has  reached  a  definite 
conclusion." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  then,  stop  where  you 
are!"  said  Mr.  Leigh,  with  energy.  "Of 
course  the  Church  of  England  possesses  the 
truth, — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  As 
Craven  put  it  in  his  sermon  to-day,  'She  has 
all  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  except  her 
errors.'  I — really,  I  can  not  imagine  how  it 
would  ever  occur  to  any  one  to  doubt  it. 
And  you,  Stanmore — you  are  the  last  person 
I  should  have  suspected  of  entertaining  such 
doubts.  It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  us  all 
if  you  were  to  leave  us.  My  dear  boy,  think 
better  of  it, — stop  where  you  are ! " 

"If  I  could."  said  Stanmore,  touched  by 
this  appeal.  "  But  I  can  not.  It  is  impossible. 
I  must  go  on  until  I  find  certainty  of  one 
kind  or  another."  They  had  now  reached 
the  gate  which  led  into  Mr.  Leigh's  grounds, 
and  as  he  opened  it  he  paused  and  stood 
looking  at  the  older  man  with  the  pathetic 
sadness  in  his  eyes  deepened  to  pain.  "  Do 
you  think,"  he  said,  "  that  I  wish  to  be  torn 
by  this  agony  of  doubt, — to  face  the  necessity 
of  cutting  my  life  in  two,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  beginning  it  all  over  again, — of  putting 
away  interests  and  associations  that  have  lain 
nearest  my  heart  for  years, — of  paining  those 
who  love  me  and  estranging  myself  from 
them  ?  You  can  not  think  so.  Try,  then,  to 
realize,  to  believe,  that  it  is  conscience  alone 
which  impels  me  to  this  search." 

"Of  course  I  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Leigh, — 
who,  indeed,  could  have  disbelieved  it  with 
that  glance  upon  him,  that  voice  sounding  in 
his  ears?  "But,  my  dear  Adrian,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  having  a  morbid  conscience. 
I  can  not  see  how  you  could  possibly  serve 
God  better  than  you  have  been  serving  Him 
for  years  in  the  Church  of  your  baptism. 
Why  does  not  that  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"Ah ! "  said  Stanmore,  "do  not  press  me  for 
the  answer  to  that  question  unless  you,  too, 


are  prepared  to  hold  any  loss  light  in  com- 
parison with  the  gain  of  knowing  the  truth." 

The  other  shrank :  he  grew  absolutely  pale. 
"  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything 
that  would  unsettle  my  mind,"  he  said,  has- 
tily. "  I  am  too  old  a  man  to  set  out  in  search 
of  a  new  religion.  Besides,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  my  own.  And  as  for  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome — " 

"We  will  not  discuss  them  just  now,"  said 
Stanmore,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  I  must  leave 
you.  No,  thanks — I  can  not  go  in  to-day." 

He  went  away,  and  Mr.  Leigh  walked 
slowly  up  the  avenue  to  the  house.  As  he 
did  so  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  Margaret  was  right,  and  that  the  coming 
of  Renee  had  been  a  misfortune  to  Clarendon. 
"  But  I  had  no  option :  I  could  not  have  de- 
clined to  receive  her,"  he  said  to  himself. 
And  then,  although  he  was  alone,  he  colored : 
he  knew  that  Margaret  would  reply  that  he 
had  an  option  in  the  matter  of  the  church. 
He  might,  perhaps,  have  prevented  its  being 
built,  and  he  certainly  need  not  have  given 
the  land  for  its  site ;  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  regret  either.  "It  would  have 
been  tyranny  to  have  kept  her  from  building 
it,"  he  thought;  "and  if  it  was  to  be  built,  a 
few  feet  of  ground  did  not  matter  to  me." 
But  although  he  fortified  himself  in  this  way, 
he  had  a  sense  of  having  aided  and  abetted 
in  bringing  upon  Clarendon  the  danger  that 
threatened  it ;  and  he  knew  that  others  (in- 
cluding his  future  son-in-law)  did  not  hold 
him  guiltless.  Yet  what  could  be  plainer  than 
that  the  erection  of  the  church  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Stanmore's  extraordinary  defection  ? 
Renee's  influence,  indeed,  had  probably  much 
to  do  with  it,  but  Renee's  influence  was 
something  with  which  Mr.  Leigh  felt  himself 
powerless  to  cope,  unless  he  followed  Mar- 
garet's suggestion  and  sent  her  away. 

He  was  debating  the  possibility  of  this  in 
his  mind  when  he  mounted  the  veranda  steps 
and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  object 
of  his  thoughts.  Renee  was  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  the  vines,  enjoying  the  beauty  of 
the  summer  day  and  the  delightful  Sunday, 
silence.  She  had  seen  her  uncle  coming,  but 
did  not  move.  He,  at  least,  had  always  been 
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kind  to  her.  As  he  came  up  the  steps,  with 
some  appearance  of  heat  from  walking  in  the 
sun,  she  rose,  offered  him  a  seat  in  a  coo] 
nook,  gave  him  a  fan,  and  asked  if  he  would 
like  some  cooling  drink. 

He  declined  the  last,  and  motioned  her  to 
her  own  seat  again.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
here  was  a  good  opportunity  to  see  what 
could  be  done  toward  putting  matters  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing  for  all  concerned. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
"that  this  is — a — rather  dull  life  for  you.  If 
at  any  time  you  would  like  to  make  a  change 
— to  go,  for  instance,  to  visit  your  friends  in 
New  Orleans — I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  do  so." 

Renee  was  so  much  surprised  by  this  unex- 
pected address  that  she  regarded  him  silently 
for  a  moment  with  her  large  dark  eyes,  and 
it  was  his  evident  embarrassment  rather  than 
his  words  which  enlightened  her  with  regard 
to  his  meaning.  Then  she  said,  gently,  falling 
insensibly  into  one  of  her  foreign  idioms : 
"Is  it  that  you  wish  me  to  go  away?" 
"Wish  you  to  go  away? — bless  my  soul, 
no ! "  said  Mr.  Leigh,  coloring  violently. 
"How  could  you  think  such  a  thing!  But 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  find  it 
a — .veil,  a  little  tiresome  here.  And,  then,  I 
know  that  you  miss — hem  ! — the  privileges 
of  your  Church." 

"  But,  thanks  in  part  to  your  kindness,  that 
want  will  soon  be  supplied,"  she  answered ; 
"and,  unless  you  think  that  I  had  better  go, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  Clarendon — now. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  not  been  here  long, 
but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  root, — though  of 
course  I  am  ready  to  leave  if  you  think  it  best." 
There  was  no  sign  of  anger,  no  trace  of 
wounded  feeling  in  her  manner,  only  anxiety 
to  understand  exactly  what  he  wished  in  the 
gentle  eyes  that  regarded  him  so  directly.  Mr. 
Leigh,  confounded  by  such  quickness  in  com- 
prehending and  such  readiness  in  complying, 
was  for  a  minute  unable  to  reply.  In  truth, 
he  felt  "shamed  through  all  his  nature"  to 
have  made  the  suggestion  thus  stripped  of  all 
periphrase  and  laid  clearly  before  him. 

"  You  misunderstand  me  entirely,  my  dear," 
he  said,  with  reckless  dishonesty.     "I  have 


not  thought  of  your  going  away,  except  on 
your  own  account — your  own  account  en- 
tirely. To  one  brought  up  as  you  have  been 
this  must  seem  rather  a  dull  place — " 

"  It  has  not  seemed  at  all  a  dull  place  to 
me,"  said  Renee,  as  he  paused.  "  I  have  found 
a  great  deal  to  do.  As  I  have  already  said, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  go ;  but  if  it  is  best — if 
I  cause  trouble  to  any  one — " 

"  You  do  not  cause  trouble  to  any  one  at 
all,"  said  Mr.  Leigh,  hastily.  "  Put  such  an 
idea  out  of  your  head.  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  found  anything  to  like  in  Clarendon, 
and  I  hope  you  will  stay  here  until  you  take 
root  in  fact.  It  was  only  on  your  own  ac- 
count— "  Then  he  saw  Margaret  in  the  dis- 
tance advancing  slowly  up  the  avenue,  and, 
rising,  prepared  to  fly.  "  Don't  give  another 
thought  to  the  matter,"  were  the  last  words 
Renee  heard,  as  he  disappeared  through  the 
nearest  French  window. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


"And  the  Word  was  Made  Flesh." 


[The  following  poem  was  contributed  to  the  New 
York  Freeman's  Journal  by  a  lady  belonging  to  the 
Baptist  denomination.  Its  earnest  feeling  atones  for 
some  technical  faults.] 

7V|  ARY,  thou  crown  of  womanhood ! 
•***  Thou,  emblem  of  all  that  is  pure  and  good : 
There's  none  more  blessed  by  God  than  thee, 
Thou  part  of  Redemption's  Mystery ! 

For  nine  long  months  thy  Jesus  lay 

Within  thy  holy  womb, — 
The  "Light  of  all  the  world"  was  hid 

Within  a  living  tomb. 

Him  for  nine  months  thou,  Virgin,  borest 

Beneath  thy  breast; 
And  He,  the  "King  of  Glory," 

Chose  thus  to  rest. 

Then  when  the  hour  had  come 

To  take  man's  form, 
He  left  thy  holy  womb, 

And  thus  was  born. 

And  as  a  helpless  babe 

Upon  thy  knee, 
Lay  Heaven's  mighty  God 

In  infancy. 
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On  thy  knee  He  lay, 

At  thy  breast  was  filled, 
By  thy  side  He  slept, 

For  thus  He  willed. 

When  come  to  man's  estate, 

With  power  Divine, 
First  miracle  He  wrought 

At  wish  of  thine. 

When  at  the  awful  Cross  thou  wept'st, 
Watching  His  failing  breath, 

Thy  name  was  on  His  blessed  lips, 
Closing  in  death. 

Thine  were  the  holy  arms  in  which  He  slept, 
Thine  were  the  holy  eyes  that  o'er  Him  wept, 
Thine  was  the  holy  breast  that  gave  Him  food, 
And  for  His  earthly  frame  He  took  thy  blood. 

So  closely  are  ye  joined,  ye  two  in  one, 
Jesus  and  Mary,  Mother  and  Son; 
In  the  plan  of  salvation,  our  hearts  gladly  see, 
Thou'rt  joined  to  thy  Jesus,  thy  Jesus  to  thee. 


The  Masterpiece  of  an  Unknown  Sculptor. 


ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
sculpture  from  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century  is  a  mantel-piece  which  adorns  the 
assembly  room  of  the  former  town- hall  in 
Brugge ;  it  represents  the  judgment  of  the 
chaste  Susanna.  A  mysterious  obscurity  en- 
velops the  name  of  the  artist  by  whom  it  was 
executed.  No  traveller  with  the  least  claim 
to  taste  for  art  leaves  this  city,  once  so  rich 
and  proud,  without  visiting  the  hall  and  ex- 
amining and  admiring  this  splendid  piece  of 
workmanship.  In  the  centre  is  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  almost  of  life-size;  to  the  left  are 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Maria  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  on  the  right,  Charles  the  Bold  and 
Margaret  of  England.  Behind  Charles  V  we 
see  in  bass-relief  his  parents,  Philip  the  Fair 
and  Johanna  of  Arragon,  and  many  allegoric 
historical  figures. 

It  is  certain  that  this  work  was  completed 
in  1529,  under  the  regency  of  Margaret  of 
Austria,  and  that  she  had  brought  the  sculptor 
with  her  from  Dijon  in  Flanders  to  Brugge ; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  master's 
name  was  Andreas  Halsmann  or  Andreas 


Colomban.  The  people  have  not  troubled 
themselves  about  the  dispute  of  the  learned; 
they  call  the  sculptor  simply  Andreas,  and 
relate  of  him  the  following  touching  story : 

In  1527,  two  sculptors  of  equally  great 
talent  contended  for  the  approbation  and  favor 
of  connoisseurs  in  Brugge.  Their  names  were 
Master  Jacob  vander  Pitt  and  Master  Andreas. 
The  latter,  however,  came  out  victorious  from 
the  contest,  when  he  had  executed  the  com- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  St.  Donatus's  Church 
for  an  altar-table,  and  a  Crucifixion  carved 
in  wood  for  St.  Martin's  Church  in  Ypres. 

Andreas,  with  his  daughter  Marie,  lived 
with  his  aged  aunt,  who  was  nearly  blind  and 
deaf,  and  who,  it  was  'said  by  the  people,  had 
an  immense  fortune  buried  somewhere. 

One  evening  Andreas  remained  longer  than 
usual  in  his  studio,  and  Marie  was  preparing 
the  supper  for  the  family,  when  the  noise  of 
approaching  footsteps  was  heard.  The  girl 
hid  herself  playfully  behind  a  curtain,  suppos- 
ing that  her  father  was  coming,  and  intending 
to  take  him  by  surprise ;  but  what  was  her 
terror  when  a  strange  man  entered !  This  was 
Jacob  vander  Pitt,  whose  fame  was  beginning 
to  pale  before  the  admiration  that  was  ac- 
corded to  Andreas.  Jealousy  consumed  him, 
and  he  had  doubtless  come  for  no  good  pur- 
pose. He  asked  the  aunt  a  question,  but  on 
account  of  her  blindness  and  deafness  she 
could  give  him  no  answer — at  least  none  that 
was  satisfactory.  What  passed  afterwards  is 
unknown,  for  the  girl  was  almost  dead  with 
fear  and  horror.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
the  unfortunate  matron  received  a  blow  frcm 
Master  Jacob,  fell  on  the  floor,  and  her  skull 
was  broken  against  a  corner  of  the  fireplace. 

The  terrible  words  uttered  by  Jacob  as  he 
looked  at  the  unconscious  old  woman  lying 
before  him  were  the  only  thing  that  Marie 
could  remember,  for  she  fainted  with  terror. 
The  words  were  :  ''  Curses  on  thee,  Andreas  ! 
I  will  soon  have  my  revenge  ! "  When  she 
again  opened  her  eyes  she  saw  her  father 
(who  had  meanwhile  entered),  his  face  pale 
and  frightened,  lifting  the  body  frcm  the  floor 
and  placing  it  on  the  bed.  Marie  had  not  yet 
recovered  sufficiently  from  her  terror  to  speak 
to  her  father  and  tell  him  the  fearful  tale,  when 
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the  door  was  flung  open  and  bailiffs  entered 
to  take  the  unfortunate  artist  off  to  prison. 

Some  days  later,  on  the  charge  of  murder- 
ing his  aunt  and  stealing  her  hidden  treasure, 
Andreas  was  condemned  to  death.  On  the 
trial,  a  dozen  or  more  gold  pieces  were  found 
upon  his  person,  which  he  had  had.  trouble 
enough  in  earning,  and  this  was  considered 
to  be  a  conclusive  proof  against  him ;  for  in 
those  days  the  judges  did  not  make  as  thor- 
ough an  examination  as  is  required  now,  and 
sometimes  very  slight  indications  sufficed  to 
cause  a  man  to  be  sentenced  to  death. 

Andreas  would  certainly  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  a  few  days  had  not  his  protector,  the 
Dean  of  St.Donatus's,  interested  himself  in  the 
case.  The  good  priest  could  not  believe  that 
a  man  of  so  deeply  religious  sentiments,  and 
whose  life  had  been  hitherto  blameless,  had 
been  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  or  rather  a  double 
crime.  He  appealed  to  the  city  magistrates, 
and  by  his  importunities,  as  well  as  in  con- 
sideration of  his  high  rank  and  the  universal 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  reprieve  of  one  year  from  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  ;  but  even  this  was 
accorded  only  on  condition  that  during  the 
time  the  prisoner  should  produce  a  work 
worthy  of  his  talent  and  the  dignity  of  the 
magistrates  of  Brugge. 

Andreas  loved  his  daughter  tenderly,  re- 
garding her  as  his  most  precious  jewel,  and 
had  carefully  trained  her  in  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  ever-Blessed  Mother.  Before 
his  death  he  hoped  to  see  her  settled  happily ; 
he  therefore  clung  to  life  for  her  sake,  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  innocence  he  could 
not  abandon  the  hope  that  the  real  criminal 
would  some  day  be  discovered.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  charged  Jacob  vander  Pitt  with 
the  crime,  as  had  also  his  daughter  Marie ; 
but  as  they  could  bring  forward  no  witnesses, 
and  no  proof  beyond  their  single  word,  the 
judges  gave  more  credit  to  the  accuser  than 
to  the  accused,  and  the  tears  of  the  heart- 
broken daughter,  her  touching  entreaties,  her 
oath,  had  no  influence  with  them.  Marie  was 
carried  fainting  from  the  court-room  before 
the  sentence  had  been  pronounced. 
Andreas  had  long  before  conceived  the 


plan  of  a  great  work ;  now  in  the  solitude  of 
his  dungeon,  praying  and  trusting  in  God,  the 
forms  of  his  poetic  and  creative  fancy  grew 
clearer  and  clearer  before  the  eye  of  his  soul. 
At  this  time  began  for  him  a  period  of  hard 
trial,  such  as  no  artist  before  him,  perhaps, 
had  ever  passed  through. 

Every  morning  a  guard  came  and  led  him 
to  the  council-chamber,  where  he  worked  all 
day,  and  then  at  night  he  was  conducted  back 
to  his  cell.  His  daughter  was  allowed  to 
be  with  him  while  he  worked  and  to  wait 
upon  him.  Her  presence  was  a  consolation 
to  the  unfortunate  man  ;  she  kept  up  his  cour- 
age, she  even  inspired  him.  Like  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  his  child  hovered  round  him,  and 
the  glory  of  the  love  which  she  showed  to 
him  brightened  the  life  of  her  sorely-tried 
father. 

Andreas  had  never  before  worked  in  marble 
and  stone  ;  but  as  he  considered  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  this  material,  although 
not  accustomed  to  handling  it,  he  set  to  work 
to  overcome  the  difficulties,  being  determined 
to  work  as  a  master  even  whilst  learning. 
He  first  shaped  the  pillars  of  porphyry,  after 
which  the  bass-reliefs  on  the  frieze,  represent- 
ing the  history  of  the  chaste  Susanna  and  the 
sentence  of  the  two  elders,  were  executed  in 
alabaster.  Apparently  he  had  been  led  to  the 
choice  of  this  subject  by  the  unjust  sentence 
pronounced  upon  him  by  his  judges.' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  glorious 
production  was  finished;  but,  alas!  the  master 
himself  was  also  nearly  worn  out.  Grief,  de- 
spair, his  continued  efforts,  and  the  sight  of  his 
beloved  Marie,  whom  he  was  soon  to  leave 
unprotected,  had  completely  undermined  his 
strength.  As  he  stood  for  the  last  time  rapt 
in  contemplation  before  his  work,  there  flashed 
from  his  eyes  a  feverish  glow  of  mingled 
inspiration  and  pain.  It  was  his  last  moment 
of  earthly  happiness.  He  was  led  back  to  his 
dungeon. 

Next  morning  he  was  to  die.  The  pious 
master  had  already  prepared  himself  earnestly 
for  this  time  of  trial  by  the  pious  reception  of 
the  holy  Sacraments.  Yet  his  genius  saved 
him  from  the  disgrace  of  dying  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner. 
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The  impression  made  by  his  masterpiece 
on  the  burgomaster  and  council,  and  on  his 
judges,  was  so  great  and  overpowering,  and 
the  subject  itself  was  perhaps  so  suggestive 
to  the  latter,  that  they  determined  to  give  the 
whole  trial  a  thorough  revision.  This  time 
they  went  deeply  into  the  question.  Marie  was 
heard  once  more ;  on  her  declaration  Jacob 
vander  Pitt  was  arrested  and  brought  into 
court,  and  being  put  to  the  torture  confessed 
his  guilt. 

The  innocence  of  Master  Andreas  was  sol- 
emnly pro'claimed.  Marie,  intoxicated  with 
happiness,  hastened  with  the  judges  to  the 
jailer,  to  throw  open  the  doors  to  the  innocent 
sufferer.  But  it  was — too  late.  God's  fatherly 
providence  had  already  begun  to  loosen  the 
chains  that  bound  the  captive  to  the  earth. 
When  the  news  that  his  innocence  had  been 
recognized  was  communicated  to  him,  he  re- 
ceived it  with  a  heavenly  smile,  laid  his  hand 
by  way  of  blessing  on  the  head  of  his  daugh- 
ter, with  his  left  hand  pressed  the  crucifix  to 
his  lips,  looked  up  cheerfully  to  heaven,  and 
then  murmured, "  O  Jesus,  1  am  Thine ! "  And 
thus  he  died. 

One  thing  the  great  artist  had  forgotten, 
or  rather  neglected :  he  had  not  put  his  sig- 
nature to  the  work,  in  order  that  the  name 
of  one  condemned  to  a  shameful  death  might 
not  be  immortalized;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
real  name  of  the  great  master  is  unknown, 
and  it  has  been  left  to  the  legend  to  invent  one 

for  him. 

«  »  » 

To  My  Sister  on  Her  Birthday. 

{Easter  Sunday, 


BY     ELIZA     ALLEN     STARR. 


AVE,  sacred  Palms,  in  Passion- tide !  To-day, 
O  blissful  Lilies,  wave  your  crests  of  light ! 
For  neither  death  nor  night, 
Nor  aught  that  breathes  of  blight, 

Can  boast  their  sway 
On  this  glad  Easter- Day. 

The  meadow  brooklet  swells 
The  joy  of  Paschal  bells ; 
The  glint  of  new-born  green 
Through  all  the  vale  is  seen ; 


Across  the  April  sky 
The  fleecy  clouds  troop  by : 
Types  of  the  Lamb  once  slain, 
Who  lives  again  ! 

Fair  Natal- Day, 

And  Resurrection  too !     Oh,  let  us  say, 
"Praise,  Alleluia!  "  and  adore 

'The  Prince  of  Life  who  died,' — 

The  Crucified, 
Now  living  evermore ! 


A  Tribute  to  a  Favorite  Contributor. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


HE  came  to  me  in  a  strange  land,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  most  in  need  of  just  such  a 
friend  as  he  proved  to  be ;  for  nowhere  else 
in  the  wide  world  does  one  feel  so  lost,  so  on 
the  outside  of  everything,  as  in  Rome;  and  he 
knew  that  wonderful  city  as  few  know  it  in 
this  day  and  generation. 

Without  waiting  for  the  development  of 
any  symptoms  of  affinity;  without  pausing 
to  see  if  I  were  likely  to  return  the  signals  of 
good-fellowship  which  he  flew  the  moment 
he  saw  me  ;  without  so  much  as,  "  By  your 
leave,"  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm  and 
led  me  through  those  labyrinths  where  I  had 
stumbled  not  an  hour  before,  and  which  now, 
for  the  first  time,  were  made  straight  and 
filled  with  a  light  such  as  no  mere  cicerone 
has  ever  yet  thrown  upon  them — the  light  of 
learning  and  the  light  of  love,  shed  by  brain 
and  heart  as  brilliant  and  as  pure  as  if  the 
shadow  of  sorrow  had  never  dimmed  them. 

Daniel  Paul  was  a  true  Roman.  He  was 
long  a  student  in  the  American  College,  and 
his  warmest  friends  were  the  Rector  and 
Faculty  of  that  eminent  institution.  He  had — 
unfortunately,  perhaps — a  diversity  of  talents ; 
he  had  also  much  sentiment,  and  no  little  en- 
thusiasm; all  his  emotions  were  genuine  and, 
for  the  time  being,  absorbing.  He  had  great 
good  sense,  which  he  evidenced  in  his  cool 
judgment  of  men  and  things;  he  judged 
himself  by  the  same  laws  and  with  as  much 
exactness  as  he  judged  others.  He  was  thor- 
oughly honest,  and  scrupulous  to  a  degree. 
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These  very  scruples  caused  him  to  hesitate 
for  a  considerable  period,  after  he  had  been  a 
theological  student  for  some  years.  He  had 
a  religious  love  of  music  :  a  false  chord  filled 
him  with  sacred  fury;  his  literary  proclivities 
were  strongly  developed ;  his  nature  was 
thoroughly  artistic. 

The  question  with  him  was — and  a  very 
serious  question  it  was  with  him — can  a  good 
priest  divide  his  heart,  giving  as  much  to 
the  Arts  as  he  felt  unable  to  withhold  from 
them  ?  He  could  not  and  he  would  not  serve 
two  masters.  Had  he  become  a  priest,  he 
would  have  lived  as  close  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Cardinal  Manning  in  his  "  Eternal 
Priesthood  "  as  a  man  can  live.  He  considered 
it  sacrilege  to  do  less  than  this;  and  conclud- 
ing, after  painful  deliberation,  that  he  was 
likely  to  fall  short  of  his.  ideal,  he  withdrew 
into  a  kind  of  spiritual  seclusion,  bearing  a 
self  inflicted  wound,  from  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered,  and  the  last  trace  of  which 
,he  would  not  have  lost  had  he  lived  twice 
the  allotted  period  of  life. 

I  knew  him  as  very  few  of  his  friends  knew 
him ;  I  have  been  with  him  in  the  closest 
intimacy  for  weeks  together:  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  other  than  consistent,  even 
in  moments  when  he  strove  to  unbend  and  to 
become  one  with  those  in  whose  company  he 
chanced  to  be  thrown.  For  him  the  Ameri- 
can College  in  Rome  was  a  hallowed  spot ;  I 
have  often  heard  him  recount  his  experiences, 
dwelling  with  pathetic  fondness  upon  the 
days  of  his  novitiate  ;  and  I  know  that  his 
heart  was  buried  there,  within  the  beloved 
walls  of  the  old  College  in  the  Via  Umilta. 

With  the  same  integrity  which  character- 
ized every  act  of  his  life,  so  far  as  I  have 
knowledge  of  him.  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
study  of  music.  This  was  with  him  a  grave, 
sweet  passion,  that  seemed  to  dignify  him 
and  to  keep  his  spirit  untouched  by  any  taint 
of  grossness.  He  was  keyed  up  to  concert 
pitch,  and  perpetually  in  harmony  with  the 
most  elevated  themes;  for  his  taste  was  en- 
tirely classical,  and  his  compositions,  chiefly 
chorals,  were  wrought  in  the  school  of  the 
severest  masters.  While  in  Germany  he  made 
a  profound  study  of  Wagner,  and  was  serious 


even  in  the  lighter  methods  which  he  some- 
times employed.  He  might  have  produced 
his  opera  in  due  season,  but  I  believe  his 
genius  would  have  found  its  truest  expression 
in  the  choir  rather  than  upon  the  stage. 

His  literary  contributions  to  the  Catholic 
World,  and  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  (for  which 
he  had  a  genuine  affection),  speak  for  them- 
selves. He  wrote  much  in  a  lighter  vein  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  his  reminis- 
cences of  Italian  life  and  character  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
half  dozen  years  are  clever  and  careful  studies 
of  a  people  he  knew  intimately,  and  with 
whom  he  was  entirely  happy  and  at  home. 

It  is  now  probable  that,  notwithstanding  his 
desire  to  produce  something  both  in  music 
and  literature  that  might  survive  him,  all  that 
will  be  remembered  of  "  Danny,"  as  his 
friends  loved  to  call  him,  and  as  he  liked  well 
to  be  called,  and  of  "Arthur,"  as  he  is  known 
to  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  will  be 
a  fond  memory  and  a  sad  regret  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  him.  As  for  myself,  we 
often  planned  together  concerning  his  future, 
and  his  sudden  death  has  made  it  difficult 
for  me  to  realize  that  he  is  no  longer  within 
my  reach. 

Those  Roman  days  are  forever  associated 
with  him.  His  inexhaustible  fund  of  exact 
information;  his  profound  knowledge, — for 
he  was  ever  a  close  and  earnest  student,  and 
equally  at  ease  in  several  ancient  and  modern 
tongues  ;  his  high  principles  and  genial  man- 
ners ;  his  entire,  I  might  almost  say  his  in- 
genuous, honesty  ;  his  fine  sentiments,  unsel- 
fish loyalty,  and  uncommon  talents  made  him 
at  once  -the  most  satisfactory  as  he  was  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  companions. 

It  was  after  a  Lenten  season  spent  dutifully 
in  Rome  that  he  and  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Genazzano  in  the  Alban  hills,  where  we  were 
for  a  time  the  sole  occupants  of  a  roomy 
casino,  which  was  our  rather  splendid  head- 
quarters ;  from  it  we  daily  struck  out  in  one 
direction  or  another,  treading  classic  ground, 
every  inch  of  which  was  to  him  as  an  open 
page.  Here  I  grew  to  know  him  best ;  for  it 
was  here  that  he  was  wont  to  pass  the  sultry 
Roman  summer  months  while  yet  a  student 
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in  the  American  College ;  and  his  heart  melted 
and  was  poured  out  in  school-fellow  confi- 
dences, as  if  he  were  once  again  under  the 
scholastic  spell.  It  was  all  holy  land  to  him; 
the  admirable  eye  of  faith  had  never  lost  its 
lustre,  and  I  have  found  him  bathed  in  tears, 
pacing  the  solemn  paths  of  the  Villa  Cesarini, 
above  Lake  Nemi,  where  a  few  years  before 
he  had  worn  the  cassock  that  became  him  so 
well,  and  with  which  I  could  never  quite  dis- 
associate him. 

His  spirit  was  unworldly  in  the  truest 
sense ;  his  heart  was  uncorrupted,  and  like 
the  heart  of  a  child.  His  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whose  champion  he  was  on 
several  occasions  to  my  knowledge,  made  him 
worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  knight- 
liest  Knights  of  Our  Lady. 

He  is  gone,  with  all  his  noble  qualities,  his 
elegant  scholarship,  his  fine  affections !  Of 
your  mercy,  dear  and  gentle  reader,  pray  for 
the  soul  of  Daniel  Paul ! 


The  Use  of  Sacred  Names. 


THE  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Monday,  2oth 
ult.,  contains  the  following  in  a  Cuban  cor- 
respondence : 

"  I  heard  refined  ladies  ejaculating,  '  Dios  Mio!' 
or,  'Jesus!'  or,  'Ave  Maria  Purissima ! "  over  the 
slightest  occurrence  with  the  same  innocent  non- 
chalance with  which  I  have  heard  the  French  ladies 
say,  'Mon  Dieu  !  '  and  the  German  ladies  say, '  Mein 
Gottf  This  fashion  of  making  common  use  of 
names  that  are  sacred  is  demoralizing  the  world  over. 
The  Moslem  wonders  '  if  God  is  going  to  have  it  rain 
to  day,'  and  even  the  Bedouin  robber  prays  that  'the 
peace  of  God  may  rest  upon  you ' ;  and  this  show  of 
piety  has  robbed  sacred  themes  of  all  their  power 
with  those  people.  The  Catholic  Church  has  gone 
further  in  Cuba,  and  even  the  streets,  the  stores,  the 
people,  the  ships,  and  the  sugar  plantations  are 
named  after  saints  or  Christian  virtues.  As  in  Can- 
ton, China,  the  translated  names  of  some  of  the 
streets  are  high-sounding  in  the  extreme;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  'Street  of  Pious  Works.'  Hotels, 
brick-yards,  jails,  regiments,  and  tobacco  shops, — all 
advertise  themselves  under  such  titles  as  Sacred 
Heart,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Conception,  Annuncia- 
tion, etc. ;  while  likely  enough  the  proprietor's  first 
name  is  Jesus. 

"Thus  the  people  come  to  be  careless  in  the  use  of 
hallowed  names,  although  a  capacity  for  literal  pro- 


fanity is  not  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Span- 
ish language." 

Thoughtful  people  will  wonder  how  the  last  few 
lines  can  be  consistent  with  the  reflections  that 
precede. 

When  religion  enters  the  heart  of  a  people,  and 
is  carried  into  their  daily  life,  as  religion  undoubt- 
edly ought  to  be,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
the  names  which  are  identified  with  that  religion 
and  embody  its  tenets  come  into  use  as  titles.  The 
naming  of  a  child,  a  hall,  a  place  of  business,  a 
street,  a  city,  etc. ,  far  from  being  a  disrespect  and 
injury  to  the  fame  of  the  person  whose  name  is 
taken,  has  a  precisely  contrary  effect.  Who  ever 
dreamt  that  the  fame  of  Washington  is  lessened, 
or  civic  virtue  lessened,  by  naming  after  him  a 
hall,  a  street,  a  city,  etc.?  Thus  this  habit  of  using 
respected  names  for  such  purposes,  far  from  de- 
moralizing and  injuring,  in  reality  comes  from  an 
appreciation  of  the  persons  named,  is  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  them,  and  serves  by  that  very  fact  to  in- 
crease respect.  Those  who  have  an  appreciation 
of  religious  life,  and  hence  admire  the  saints,  will 
make  use  of  their  names  rather  than  of  the  names 
of  those  who  have  been  distinguished  in  civil  lines. 
The  fact  that  in  Catholic'  countries  sacred  names 
are  more  generally  used  than  elsewhere  in  this 
manner  simply  shows  that  religious  life  in  those 
countries  enters  more  into  the  minds  and  life  of 
the  people,  and  is  not  inclosed  in  a  Sunday  band- 
box. 

One  exception  is  generally  made  in  the  appli- 
cation of  sacred  names  to  such  uses  as  we  have 
mentioned,  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  Jesus  On 
account  of  the  singular  veneration  due  to  that 
name,  and  probably  too  on  account  of  the  Cath- 
olic habit  of  bowing  or  uncovering  the  head  on 
mention  of  the  Holy  Name,  it  is  not  used  as  a 
title  like  other  venerated  names.  The  Spaniards 
are  alone  among  Catholic  peoples  in  making  use 
of  the  name  of  Our  Saviour  in  such  manner.  It 
seems  a  mistake. 

As  to  the  other  cases  mentioned,  the  frequent 
use  by  way  of  exclamation,  etc.,  of  the  name  of 
God  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  habit  is  demoralizing  when  no  re- 
ligious sentiment  leads  to  such  use.  The  use  of 
such  sacred  names  in  the  same  manner  as  the  name 
of  the  devil  is  used,  to  give  vent  to  one's  ill  feel- 
ings, is  a  fault. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  names  are  used  fre- 
quently in  this  profane  way  in  Catholic  countries, 
but  just  as  frequently  those  names  are  invoked  with 
religious  sentiment,  as  the  very  formulas  show. 
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It  is  natural  that  a  people  having  live  religious 
belief  should  attribute  their  sufferings  and  their 
blessings  to  God,  and  hence  even  in  wishing  evil 
should  say,  God  send  it,  rather  than  simply  say,  / 
•wish  it.  There  is  this  noteworthy  and  instructive 
difference  between  Catholic  and  non- Catholic 
countries,  that  in  the  former  the  blessings  and 
curses  with  the  name  of  God  remain,  while  in  the 
latter  the  curses  alone  are  retained  in  popular  usage. 
The  would-be  philosopher  of  these  "Cuban 
Vagaries"  would  do  better  not  to  "jot  hastily" 
when  writing  of  subjects  so  serious. 

REV.  T.  F.  MAHAR,  D.  D.,  IN  Cath.  Universe. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Among  the  causes  of  Beatification  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  is 
that  of  the  Venerable  Glicerio  Landriani,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congregation  of  Pious  Schools,  nephew 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  a  relative  of  a  name- 
sake (Archbishop  of  Milan)  already  canonized. 
The  process  is  said  to  be  of  particular  interest  and 
importance,  bringing  to  light  a  great  deal  of  con- 
temporary evidence  left  by  saints  and  illustrious 
children  of  the  Church. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  went  through  all  the 
private,  but  fatiguing,  solemnities  of  Holy  Week, 
and  said  Mass  in  seclusion  every  day.  The  Easter 
gifts  of  his  Holiness  to  the  Roman  poor  consisted 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  new  beds,  completely  fur- 
nished, and  of  a  sum  of  $2,500. 


On  Easter  Sunday  several  Iconoclasts  in  the 
Eternal  City  gave  evidence  of  the  spirit  by  which 
they  are  animated.  The  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  encased  in  the  wall  of  the  Via  Maurina, 
near  the  Fo)-um  Romanum,  was  the  object  of  their 
attack.  The  glass  in  front  of  the  image  was  broken 
and  the  picture  damaged.  As  is  usual  when  in- 
sults to  religious  feeling  occur,  the  police  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  ceremony  of  the  washing  the  feet  of  twelve 
poor  men  on  Maundy  Thursday  was  performed 
at  Vienna  at  the  Hofburg,  by  the  Emperor,  who 
was  accompanied  by  all  the  Archdukes.  The 
eldest  of  the  men  was  ninety- three  and  the  young- 
est eighty-eight,  their  united  ages  amounting  to 
one  thousand  and  seventy-four  years.  The  cere- 
mony began  with  High  Mass  and  a  sermon  in  the 
Court  Chapel.  After  the  service  a  procession  was 
formed,  which  marched  through  the  passages  and 


staircases  of  the  Hofburg  to  the  hall  in  which  the 
twelve  old  men  in  antique  German  costumes  were 
seated,  awaiting  the  Emperor,  who  served  out  the 
food,  after  which  the  Court  Chaplain  read  the 
Gospel,  and  two  other  chaplains  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  men,  the 
Archdukes  drying  them  with  towels  The  purses 
and  baskets  were  then  handed  round,  and  the  old 
men  were  taken  home  in  court  carriages. 

The  Very  Rev.  Richard  Phelan,  Vicar- General 
of  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Holy  See  Coadjutor  to  Bishop  Tuigg,  who 
has  been  ill  for  several  years.  Father  Phelan  will 
have  charge  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny. 

Illinois  has  taken  her  stand  in  favor  of  Freedom 
of  Worship  in  public  institutions.  In  the  State 
Prison  at  Joliet,  Catholic  prisoners  will  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  attend  non- Catholic  services. 
They  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of  attending 
Catholic  services,  and  receive  the  ministrations  of 
Catholic  priests 

The  London  Tablet  says :  ' '  We  publish  in  another 
column  a  full  report  of  the  debate  in  the  American 
Senate  upon  the  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill.  We 
fancy  many  of  our  readers  will  rub  their  eyes  with 
a  sort  of  incredulous  wonder  as  they  read  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  to  secure  to  Catholic  priests  liberty  of  access 
to  Catholic  children  detained  in  the  State  Reform- 
atories. It  requires  an  effort  to  realize  that  in 
America,  of  all  lands  in  the  world,  legislation 
should  be  required  at  this  time  of  the  day  to  secure 
this  elementary  justice.  That  freedom  was  won  so 
long  ago  in  England  that  we  have  almost  forgotten 
that  we  were  once  in  the  same  plight  as  the  Cath- 
olics of  America  at  the  present  time.  Our  latest 
struggle  has  been  to  get  our  chaplains  paid  for  their 
services,  in  the  workhouses,  and  we  hardly  under- 
stand the  older  injustice  which  would  keep  the 
priest  out  of  the  workhouse  and  the  reformatory 
altogether.  However,  the  energy  with  which  the 
American  Catholic  Union  has  fought  the  battle  of 
religious  liberty  is  at  length  likely  to  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  we  congratulate  them  upon  the 
brave  persistency  with  which  they  defied  defeat 
year  after  year  until  now  at  last  the  goal  of  their 
efforts  is  in  sight." 

The  Semaine  du  Fidele,  of  Mans,  France,  says : 
"We  learn  that  a  decree  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  orders  the  sale  of  all  the  property 
belonging  to  the  Diocese  of  Mans.  This  sale  will 
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take  place  on  April  18.  It  will  include  the  Chapel 
of  Holy  Mary  of  the  Woods,  the  school  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  two  establishments  of  the  Ter- 
tiary Sisters  of  Carmel,  and  of  the  Tertiary  Sisters 
of  St.  Francis." 

The  civic  authorities  of  Rome  have  issued  a 
decree  prohibiting  "the  communion  called  cot 
fioccht," — that  is,  the  carrying  of  the  Viaticum 
through  the  streets  from  the  church  to  the  houses 
of  the  sick,  accompanied  by  members  of  religious 
confraternities  It  is  believed  that  this  decree, 
which  is  evidently  inspired  by  the  Masonic  and 
anti- Catholic  sects,  will  excite  Catholics  to  accom- 
pany, with  more  piety  and  zeal  than  heretofore, 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  when  It  is  borne  to  the  sick. 


After  more  than  fifteen  years  of  diligent  search, 
Professor  Edwards,  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  has  succeeded  in  securing  portraits  of  all 
except  three  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
Bishops  who  have  exercised  jurisdiction  within  the 
United  States  since  Pius  VI  created  the  Diocese  of 
Baltimore.  The  collection  would  be  made  corn- 
plete  by  the  addition  of  portraits  of  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Egan,  first  Bishop  of  Philadelphia;  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Kelly,  first  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Clancy,  who  was  Coadjutor  to  Bishop 
England,  of  Charleston.  Do  any  of  our  readers 
know  of  the  existence  of  portraits  of  these  prelates  ? 
Any  information  regarding  them  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Edwards,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana. 

We  have  received  a  printed  circular  from  Mr. 
William  H.  Doyle,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Shang- 
hai, China,  recounting  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  his  behalf.  Mr.  Doyle 
had  been  for  many  years  a  confirmed  infidel,  but 
when  overtaken  by  illness  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  wife  to  take  a  little  of  the  water  of  the  miracu- 
lous spring.  Not  only  did  he  obtain  bodily  cure, 
but  his  soul  was  opened  to  the  light  of  faith  and 
was  made  pliant  to  the  influence  of  divine  grace. 
Moreover,  he  became  also  the  instrument  of  the 
conversion  of  a  Protestant  minister,  Mr.  W.  F.  M. 
Garrett  of  Yokohama,  to  whom  he  told  the  super- 
natural benefits  he  had  received.  The  minister 
was  so  impressed  that  he  undertook  the  voyage 
to  Lourdes  in  order  to  see  and  judge  for  himself, 
and  three  years  ago  the  papers  related  his  conver- 
sion to  Catholicity.  Mr.  Doyle  has  issued  this 
pamphlet,  believing  that  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  souls  he  should  make  public  the  story 
of  the  Divine  mercy  towards  him. 


Some  time  ago  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey  created  a  new  mission  at  Castle  Garden, 
in  New  York  city,  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands 
of  Catholic  emigrants  who  are  constantly  arriving 
at  that  port  from  Europe,  and  placed  it  in  charge 
of  the  Rev.  John  Joseph  Riordan.  In  order  the 
more  effectually  to  carry  on  the  good  work  en- 
trusted to  him,  Father  Riordan  has  determined  to 
erect  a  new  church  or  chapel  on  a  spot  within 
sight  of  Castle  Garden,  and  also  to  establish  a  place 
of  some  kind  where  emigrants  who  arrive  without 
friends  or  money  can  be  provided  with  a  temporary 
shelter  until  something  better  can  be  done  for 
them.  All  this  will  necessarily  require  the  expen- 
diture of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  Father  Rior- 
dan appeals  to  the  charity  of  the  faithful  through- 
out the  United  States,  all  of  whom,  particularly 
those  of  Irish  descent,  must  be  interested  in  the 
work.  As  an  incentive  to  the  piety  of  all  the 
faithful,  he  has  established  a  new  association  called 
that  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Emigrants,"  the  members  of  which  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  a  year  to 
help  forward  the  Castle  Garden  Mission.  He  has 
also  decided  to  give  this  name  to  his  proposed 
new  church  at  the  Battery ;  and  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate people  to  join  the  new  association,  he  prom- 
ises to  celebrate  a  Mass  every  Wednesday  morning 
for  all  the  living  members,  and  another  every  Fri- 
day morning  for  all  the  deceased  members.  Per- 
sons are  not  only  invited  to  join  the  association 
themselves,  but  they  can  also,  if  they  wish,  procure 
a  membership  for  their  friends  who  are  already 
dead,  which  will  entitle  the  latter  to  a  full  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  Friday's  Requiem  Mass, 
the  same  as  if  they  had  joiipd  while  living.  Be- 
sides this,  Father  Riordan  will  say  Mass  every 
Saturday  morning  for  all  those  who  co-operate 
with  him  in  the  work  by  inducing  others  to  join  the 
association.  Printed  cards  or  certificates  of  mem- 
bership can  be  obtained  by  application  at  Father 
Riordan 's  office  in  Castle  Garden,  or  he  can  be 
addressed  at  the  rectory  of  the  old  St.  Peter's 
Church,  No.  1 5  Barclay  St. ,  New  York.  Those  who 
thus  interest  themselves  will  scarcely  miss  the  tri- 
fling sum  of  twenty-five  cents  a  year,  but  will  draw 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  themselves 
and  upon  those  whose  co-operation  they  procure. 


A  story  is  told — an  authentic  one — of  Don  Bosco 
asking  M.  Ratazzi,  at  Turin,  for  leave  to  take  the 
300  young  convicts  of  the  prison  out  for  a  day's 
holiday.  M.  Ratazzi  first  thought  he  was  mad, 
but  was  at  last  bewitched  into  giving  him  his  way. 
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He  said  he  would  send  fifty  soldiers  to  march 
ahead  of  the  troop  of  young  convicts,  fifty  on  the 
right,  and  fifty  on  the  left,  and  fifty  more  to  bring 
up  the  rear.  But  Don  Bosco  would  not  hear  of 
a  single  soldier  or  a  policeman  being  sent  with 
him ;  he  promised  on  his  head  to  bring  back  every 
boy  in  the  evening  at  the  appointed  hour.  In- 
credible as  it  may  sound,  the  Minister  consented 
to  the  experiment.  The  prison  doors  were  opened, 
and  Don  Bosco  and  his  300  young  rascals  marched 
through  Turin,  had  a  pleasant  day  in  the  country, 
and  marched  home,  every  one  of  them,  "as  the 
clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring." 

This  is  one  of  scores  of  similar  feats  of  Don 
Bosco.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to  limit  his 
achievements  is  money.  If  he  had  more  money 
he  would  take  Montmartre  and  Belleville  and  the 
whole  region  of  anarchy  by  storm.  The  money 
comes  in  steadily,  though  not  as  fast  as  he  wants. 
But  Don  Bosco's  wants  are  a  gulf  that  grows  wider 
the  more  that  pours  into  it. 


We  have  received  the  following  subscriptions  in 
aid  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Colored  Mission,  Richmond, 
Va. :  James  P.  Cummings,  $5  ;  M.  E.  Nagle,  $3 ; 
Margaret  Maloney,  $i ;  Friends  per  H.  H.  T.,  $2 ; 
A  Reader  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  $i ;  A  Friend, 
$i;  "Clare,"  $i;  Mrs.  Mary  McNally,  $2.50; 
Clients  of  St.  Joseph,  $4. 


New  Publications. 


THE  LITTLE  MONTH  OF  MAY.     Translated  from 
the  French  of  the  Author  of  "  Golden  Sands."    By 
Miss  Ella  McMahon.     New  York:  Benziger  Bros. 
A  collection  of  short,  simple  considerations  for 
the  beautiful  month  of  Our  Blessed  Mother,  de- 
signed to  assure  the  loving  Christian  soul,  that,  in 
every  circumstance  of  life,  Mary  will  be  found  its 
secure  refuge  and  powerful  advocate  before  the 
Throne  of  Grace. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHILD'S  TREASURY.    By  the  Rev. 

D.  Chisholm.     London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

This  "Treasury ' '  contains  a  number  of  edifying 
narratives  for  the  young.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  incidents  in  saintly  lives,  and  some  have  been 
taken  from  THE  "  AVE  MARIA.  ' '  The  book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  Catholic  child. 

REGISTER  OF  FORT  DUQUESNE.  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  A. M .,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg  stands  on  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Duquesne,  with  which  so  many  interesting 


historical  events  are  connected.  This  "Baptismal 
Register"  is  of  great  value  and  interest  to  every 
student  and  lover  of  history.  The  Introductory 
Essay  and  Notes  by  the  learned  translator  greatly 
enhance  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  original. 

OUR  DUMB  PETS.  Tales  of  Animals  and  Birds. 
THE  BIRTHDAY  PARTY,  and  Other  Stories.  A 

Rook  for  Girls. 

CLOTILDE.    A  Story  of  France.    And  Other  Sto- 
ries for  Girls. 
ADVENTURES  OF  LITTLE  SNOWDROP,  and  Other 

Stories.     A  Book  for  Girls. 
TALES  OF  ADVENTURE.     A  Book  for  Boys. 
MARY  BURTON,  and  Other  Stories.     A  Book  for 
Girls. 

The  above  are  among  the  recent  publications 
of  Messrs.  Noonan  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  They 
form  part  of  an  excellent  collection  of  interesting 
stories  for  youthful  readers,  of  which  we  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  before.  They  are  gotten  up  in  a 
most  attractive  style  by  the  enterprising  publish- 
ers: so  that,  while  their  intrinsic  merit  well  adapts 
them  to  the  young  mind,  their  fine,  elegant  appear- 
ance makes  them  suitable  for  premiums  or  presents. 

We  have  received  from  the  Catholic  Pub- 
lication Society  Co.,  and  also  from  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York,  copies  of  the  new  Catechism 
ordered  by  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more. The  Fathers  of  the  Council  desired  that  a 
uniform  Catechism  should  be  used  by  the  children 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria,  undertook '  the 
work  of  its  preparation.  By  special  arrangement 
it  is  published  by  a  number  of  the  leading  pub- 
lishers, from  electro- type  plates  furnished  by  the 
Catholic  Publication  Society,  thus  insuring  com- 
plete uniformity.  The  use  of  the  Catechism  is 
enjoined  by  the  Council. 


Obituary. 

"//  w  a  holv  and  -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased  : 

The  Rev.  Michael  O'Neill,  Rector  of  Holy  Angels' 
Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  P.  Burns,  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Bonaventura  Veruga,  O.S.F.,  of  Holy 
Angels'  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Michael  Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Vaughan,  and 
Mrs.  Catharine  White, — all  of  Marysburg,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  McElroy,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department, 


The  Royal  Name  of  Mary. 


BY   SISTER    MARY   ALPHONSUS. 


BING  for  the  men  whose  fearless  pen 
Was  never  known  to  vary, 
Nor  pause  to  weigh  how  much  '  twould  say 
In  love  and  praise  to  Mary. 

They  gave  her  Name  a  world-wide  fame, 
They  raised  to  Heaven  her  story, 

But  ne'er  could  reach  what  God  would  teach 
If  He  should  tell  her  glory. 

Who  dares  to  say  that  God  must  weigh 
The  gifts  of  grace  He'll  render, 

Lest  He  should  light  a  thing  so  bright 
As  to  outshine  His  splendor? 

Who  dares  to  think  that  He  would  shrink 

Nor  crown,  o'er  every  other, 
The  one  whose  claim  lay  in  the  name 

And  royal  right  of  Mother? 

Then,  bless  the  men  whose  fearless  pen 

Was  never  known  to  vary, 
But  still  to  write,  in  dazzling  light, 

The  Royal  Name  of  Mary. 

They  gave  her  Name  a  world-wide  fame, 
'They  sketched  from  Heaven  her  story, 
But  ne'er  could  reach  what  God  will  teach 
When  He  shall  tell  her  glory. 


Calumny  Defeated. 


BBAS,  surnamed  the  Great, 
King  of  Persia,  lost  his  way 
one  day  whilst  engaged  in  the 
chase.  He  happened  to  be 
riding  over  a  hill  on  which  a  shep- 
herd boy  was  tending  his  sheep. 
The  boy  was  sitting  under  a  tree, 
playing  a  small  flute.  The  sweet 
melody  of  the  air,  joined  with  curiosity,  caused 
the  king  to  approach  him;  the  open  and 
innocent  face  of  the  boy  pleased  him.  He 
asked  him  questions  on  various  subjects,  and 
the  quick  and  clever  answers  of  the  child  of 


nature,  who  had  grown  up  uneducated  among 
his  sheep,  astonished  the  king. 

He  was  lost  in  thought,  when  his  vizier, 
or  prime  minister,  overtook  him.  "Come, 
vizier,"  he  cried  out  to  him,  "  and  tell  me  how 
you  like  this  lad!" 

The  vizier  approached;  the  king  continued 
his  questions,  and  the  boy  answered  them 
correctly  and  promptly.  His  calmness,  his 
just  discrimination,  and  his  open  disposition, 
charmed  the  king  and  the  vizier  so  much  that 
they  resolved  to  take  him  with  them  and  give 
him  a  good  education,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
periment might  be  made  as  to  what  way  art 
could  improve  so  fine  a  work  of  nature. 

As  a  wild  plant  which  a  gardener  digs  up 
out  of  an  arid  soil  and  transplants  into  a  richly 
cultivated  garden  soon  improves  in  size  and 
in  the  beauty  of  its  colors,  so  did  this  boy 
grow  up  to  be  a  man,  possessing  many  virtues 
arid  wide  information.  The  king  loved  him 
more  and  more  every  year;  he  named  him 
AH  Bey,  and  appointed  him  royal  treasurer. 

Ali  Bey  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  a  noble 
man:  purity  in  his  private  life;  fidelity  and 
wisdom  in  his  office;  liberality  and  magna- 
nimity towards  strangers ;  affability  and  kind- 
ness towards  all  who  made  any  request  of 
him ;  and  great  humility,  although  he  was  the 
favorite  of  a  king.  What  distinguished  him 
most,  however,  among  the  courtiers  was  his 
unselfishness,  for  his  good  offices  could  never 
be  purchased;  his  good  deeds  came  from  the 
purest  spring — the  ardent  desire  to  be  useful 
to  his  fellow- men. 

Notwithstanding  all  those  virtues,  Ali  Bey 
could  not  escape  the  calumny  of  the  courtiers, 
who  viewed  his  elevation  to  his  high  position 
with  secret  envy.  They  set  all  kinds  of  traps 
for  him,  and  did  their  utmost  to  cause  the 
king  to  suspect  him.  Abbas,  however,  was 
a  king  of  rare  qualities;  mean  suspicion  could 
find  no  place  in  his  great  soul,  and  Ali  Bey 
continued  a  favorite  as  long  as  his  noble  pro- 
tector lived. 

King  Sefi,  who  succeeded  Abbas,  was  the 
very  opposite  of  his  predecessor — full  of  mis- 
trust, cruelty,  and  avarice ;  the  shedding  of 
blood  seemed  to  refresh  him  as  a  cup  of  wa- 
ter does  a  thirsty  man. 
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This  was  the  very  kind  of  sovereign  that 
suited  the  enemies  of  AH,  and  their  envy, 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  conceal  for 
so  long  a  time,  again  became  visible.  Every 
day  they  invented  new  calumnies  against  the 
treasurer,  to  which,  at  first,  the  king  gave  no 
heed,  until  a  certain  circumstance,  eagerly 
taken  advantage  of  by  his  enemies,  seemed 
to  justify  their  accusations. 

The  monarch  desired  to  see  a  valuable 
sabre,  which  his  predecessor,  King  Abbas, 
had  received  as  a  present  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  which  many  of  the  courtiers 
remembered  to  have  often  seen.  This  sabre 
could  not  be  found,  although  it  was  clearly 
entered  in  the  list  of  the  treasures  of  which 
King  Abbas  had  been  in  possession.  This 
was  just  what  the  royal  treasurer's  enemies 
desired ;  they  redoubled  their  insinuations 
and  calumnies,  and  represented  him  almost 
as  a  thief. 

"  He  has  built  several  houses  for  lodging 
strangers,"  they  said,  "and  constructed  vari- 
ous public  buildings  at  very  great  expense. 
He  came  to  the  court  a  half-naked  boy,  and 
now  he  is  the  possessor  of  enormous  wealth. 
How  could  he  have  all  the  valuable  things 
with  which  his  house  is  filled  if  he  did  not 
rob  the  treasury?" 

Whilst  his  enemies  were  thus  speaking  evil 
of  him,  Ali  Bey  entered,  and  the  king,  with 
angry  looks,  thus  addressed  him :  "Ali  Bey, 
your  unfaithfulness  has  been  revealed  to  me. 
I  now  deprive  you  of  your  high  position,  and 
within  fourteen  days  you  must  render  an  ac- 
count of  your  stewardship." 

Ali  Bey  was  unmoved  on  hearing  those 
terrible  words,  because  his  conscience  was 
pure  ;  but  he  reflected  that  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  for  him  to  allow  his  enemies  to 
have  fourteen  days  to  mature  their  plans  be- 
fore he  could  prove  his  innocence. 

"Nay,  king,"  he  said,  "my  life  is  in  your 
hands ;  I  am  quite  ready,  either  now  or  to- 
morrow, to  lay  at  your  feet  the  keys  of  the 
royal  treasury  and  the  emblems  of  the  rank  and 
office  which  you  have  confided  to  me,  if  you 
will  favor  your  servant  with  your  presence." 

This  request  seemed  very  reasonable  to 
the  king;  he  granted  it,  and  arranged  to  visit 


the  treasury  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  next 
day.  When  he  came  there  everything  was  in 
the  most  perfect  order,  and  Ali  Bey  informed 
him  that  the  late  King  Abbas  had  himself 
removed  the  sabre  from  the  treasury,  and  had 
used  the  diamonds  with  which  it  was  adorned 
in  another  piece  of  jewelry;  and  that  he  had 
omitted  to  make  a  note  of  this  occurrence  in 
the  list  of  the  royal  treasures. 

The  king  had  no  means  of  disproving  this 
statement;  but  mistrust  is  unjust,  and  feels 
itself  offended  if  contradicted  in  its  supposi- 
tions. He  invented,  therefore,  some  pretext, 
and  asked  the  royal  treasurer  to  bring  him  to 
his  private  residence,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  with  his  own  eyes  all  the  valuable  things 
which  the  courtiers  had  stated  were  in  the 
possession  of  Ali  Bey.  To  his  great  astonish- 
ment, however,  things  were  quite  different 
from  what  he  had  expected.  Plain  tapestry 
covered  the  walls ;  the  rooms  were  supplied 
with  only  such  furniture  as  was  absolutely 
necessary;  and  Sefi  had  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  an  ordinary  citizen  would  have 
his  house  better  furnished  than  was  that  of  the 
treasurer  of  his  vast  kingdom. 

He  felt  ashamed  at  having  been  undeceived 
in  his  suspicions  twice  in  the  same  day,  and 
wished  to  depart,  when  one  of  the  courtiers 
directed  his  attention  to  a  door  at  the  end  of 
a  long  corridor,  which  was  fastened  with  two 
strong  iron  bolts.  The  king  approached  it, 
and  asked  Ali  Bey  what  it  was  that  he  kept  so 
securely  protected  with  bolts  and  locks.  Ali 
appeared  uneasy:  he  reddened  up,  but  soon 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  said : 
"My  lord,  in  that  chamber  I  keep  what  is 
dearest  to  me  in  the  world — my  own  real 
property.  Everything  else  which  you  have 
seen  in  this  house  belongs  to  the  king ;  what 
that  room  contains  is  my  own ;  but  it  is  a 
secret, — I  beseech  you  not  to  enter  it ! " 

This  peculiar  conduct  was  to  the  suspi- 
cious Sefi  the  strongest  proof  of  guilt,  and  he 
haughtily  ordered  him  to  unlock  the  door. 
The  room  was  thrown  open,  and  behold ! 
there  were  only  to  be  seen  four  bare  walls,  a 
shepherd's  crook,  a  small  flute,  and  some  poor 
and  shabby  clothes :  these  were  the  treasures 
which  the  locks  and  bolts  protected. 
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All  present  were  astounded,  and  King  Sefi 
was  ashamed  of  himself  for  the  third  time 
on  'chat  day,  when  Ali  Bey,  with  the  greatest 
humility  and  modesty,  said:  "Mighty  king, 
when  your  great  predecessor,  Abbas,  found 
me  on  a  mountain  tending  my  flocks,  those 
poor  articles  were  my  sole  possessions.  I 
have  preserved  them  ever  since  as  mementos 
of  my  happy  childhood,  and  that  great  prince 
was  so  kind  as  to  let  me  do  so.  I  hope  that 
your  majesty  will  allow  me  to  take  them  now 
and  to  retire  to  some  peaceful  valley,  where, 
in  poverty,  I  shall  live  more  happy  and  con- 
tented than  amid  the  luxuries  and  superflui- 
ties of  your  court." 

Ali  ceased  speaking,  and  many  of  those 
who  stood  around  were  moved  to  tears.  The 
king  took  off  his  mantle  and  placed  it  on 
him,  which  was  a  mark  of  the  highest  favor; 
envy  and  calumny  were  struck  dumb  and  cov- 
ered with  shame,  and  they  never  again  could 
injure  the  good  and  noble  treasurer. 

Ali  Bey  lived  many  years,  and  received  the 
reward  of  his  virtue — love  and  reverence  in 
his  lifetime,  and  after  his  death  copious  tears 
shed  over  his  grave.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  followed  his  corpse,  and  for  generations 
after  he  was  known  as  Ali  Bey  "  the  Good." 


A  Fervent  Child  of  Mary. 

M.  Olier,  the  founder  and  first  superior  of 
the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  servants 
of  Mary.  His  love  for  the  Mother  of  God 
commenced  with  his  earliest  years,  and  his 
devotion  did  but  increase  with  his  age.  He 
used  to  commit  to  her  the  success  of  his 
studies,  and  invoke  her  in  all  his  wants.  He 
undertook  nothing  without  first  commending 
it  to  her  in  prayer.  Whenever  he  received 
anything  beautiful  or  valuable,  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  offer  it  to  her,  and  he  could  not 
understand  why  others  did  not  act  in  the 
same  manner.  "  When  I  leave  my  room  or 
return  to  it,"  he  says,  "before  taking  my 
meals  or  leaving  the  refectory,  I  must  needs 
ask  the  blessing  of  my  Holy  Mother,  for 
whom  I  feel  the  affection  of  a  child.  My  heart 


tells  me  that  these  little  practices  are  agree- 
able to  her  when  they  are  done  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  please  her." 

And  he  had  many  proofs  of  this  kind  in 
the  numberless  graces  which  he  obtained 
from  Mary  during  the  course  of  his  life.  One 
of  the  most  memorable  was  the  favor  granted 
to  him  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time 
he  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  sight, 
and  the  doctors  being  unable  to  give  him 
relief,  he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  Refuge. 
He  made  a  vow  to  visit  the  Holy  House  at 
Loreto,  and  in  order  to  perform  it  with  greater 
fervor  and  devotion,  set  off  on  foot.  When 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  place,  he  was 
seized  by  a  violent  fever,  and  it  was  only  after 
a  few  days'  repose  that  he  was  able  with  great 
difficulty  to  accomplish  his  pilgrimage. 

Arrived  at  Loreto,  before  seeking  a  doctor, 
he  followed  the  impulses  of  his  heart,  which 
led  him  to  the  Holy  House.  No  sooner  had 
he  entered  the  cathedral  which  is  built  over  it 
than  he  felt  himself  immersed  in  such  a  flood 
of  consolation  as  caused  him  to  weep  aburl- 
dantly.  Never  had  he  experienced  in  so  sen- 
sible a  fashion  the  favors  and  caresses  which 
Our  Blessed  Lord  imparts  to  those  who  show 
themselves  truly  zealous  for  the  honor  of  His 
Mother.  At  the  same  moment  he  felt  him- 
self perfectly  cured  both  of  the  fever  and  of 
the  affection  of  his  eyes,  whilst  his  soul  was 
enlightened,  and  his  love  for  Jesus  and  His 
Mother  enkindled  so  vehemently  that  noth- 
ing could  satisfy  him  short  of  the  resolution 
which  he  then  took,  and  afterwards  carried 
out  in  such  perfection,  of  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  Their  service  in  the  persons  of  the 

poor. 

•  »  » 

THE  holy  hermit  St.  Anthony  was  once 
asked  from  what  book  he  acquired  his  won- 
derful knowledge.  Raising  his  hand  to  heaven, 
the  Saint  said:  "That  is  my  book:  I  have 
no  other.  Everyone  should  study  it,  for  it 
is  full  of  the  marks  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  and  the  goodness  of  God.  By  con- 
templating it  you  will  soon  be  compelled  to 
raise  your  thoughts  to  your  Creator,  and  to 
break  forth  in  hymns  of  praise,  of  gratitude, 
and  of  love." 
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"Mariale."* 


BY   v.  s.  w. 


SOUL,  day  by  day  to  Mary  say, 
Exultingly,  thy  song  of  praise, 
For  'tis  her  meed;  her  every  deed 
Still  claims  our  hearts'  adoring  lays. 

Did  Mother  Eve  her  children  leave 
All  stript  of  grace  and  heirs  to  sin  ? — 

"Tis  thou  our  fate  wilt  reinstate, 
And  us  restore  to  life  again. 

O  Treasure  bright  of  all  delight ! 

Thou  Garden  art  of  joy  and  health: 
All  odors  sweet  therein  do  meet, 

And  there  our  want  is  changed  to  wealth. 

% 

Redundant  Fount !  thy  waters  mount 
To  wash  away  our  guilty  stain ; 

Who  drink  of  thee  will  surely  see 
A  balm  for  all  thou  dost  contain. 

O  Fountain  sealed !  whose  waters  yield 

A  virtue  all-divine  to  men ; 
No  foot  of  beast  nor  soil  the  least 

Anear  thy  brink  hath  ever  been. 

A  necklace  fair  without  compare 
Of  loveliest  pearls  in  beauty  shines, 

But  choicer  far  thy  virtues  are, 

Thy  soul  adorned  with  grace  divine. 

Oh,  may  we  turn,  with  hearts  that  burn, 
Where  living  waters  sparkling  gleam  !• — 


*  A  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ascribed  to  St. 
Anselm,  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  England,  A.  D.  1090. 


Even  as  the  deer  from  deserts  drear, 

Who  thirsts  to  quaff  the  welcome  stream. 

Consoler  rare,  thou  dost  repair 
To  aid  when  other  hope  is  none, — 

Oh,  banish,  then,  the  ills  that  men 
Approaching  see,  but  can  not  shun ! 

Ask  thou  for  me  that  quietly 

In  virtue's  path  I  e'er  remain, 
Lest  sin's  desires,  in  torturing  fires 

O'erwhelmed,  demand  hell's  ceaseless  pain. 

Let  rest  and  peace  fore'er  increase, 

That  all  our  days  may  joyful  be ; 
Nor  let  my  soul,  in  weary  dole, 

Move  sadly  o'er  life's  tossing  sea. 

And,  Mother  dear,  we  pray  thee  hear : 
Oh,  bring  our  sailors  safely  home ! 

Lest  billows'  roar  or  rocky  shore 
Or  stormy  winds  forbid  them  come. 

Shield  from  the  scourge  our  follies  urge, 
From  war  and  famine,  crime  and  pest; 

We  thee  entreat,  O  Virgin  sweet ! 
Be  thou  our  solace,  help,  and  rest. 


A  Catholic  Poet. 


BY    WILLIAM    FRANCIS     DENNEHY. 


HAT  the  name  of  Aubrey  de  Vere 
deservedly  stands  high  in  the  bright 
roll-call  of  modern  poets  few  would 
be  found  to  deny ;  but  that  his  works,  or  his 
career,  contain  a  great  and  useful  lesson  for 
the  Irish  people,  as  for  "the  people  "  of  every 
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land,  is  an  assertion  which — from  want  of 
knowledge,  perhaps — would  not  find  so  gen- 
eral or  ready  an  acquiescence ;  although  it  is, 
as  we  think,  equally  undeniable.  Let  us  see 
how  this  is, — first  premising  our  remarks  with 
a  brief  glance  at  the  pedigree  of  the  cultured 
Catholic  poet,  whose  works  now  lie  beside 
us. 

In  the  year  1657  an  English  officer  in  Crom- 
well's army,  named  Vere  Hunt,  settled  at 
Curragh,  County  Limerick,  and  Glangoole, 
County  Tipperary.  A  man  astute  in  money- 
matters,  and  possessed  of  influence,  he  waxed 
rich  and  much  bettered  his  family.  The  great- 
great-grandson  of  this  Cromwellian  soldier 
was  the  father  of  the  first  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
the  second  bearer  of  the  title  Baronet,  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  Hunts  in  1784. 
The  third  son  of  Sir  Aubrey  was  the  poet, 
who  has  won  such  fair  and  honorable  renown. 

Brief  as  this  note  necessarily  is,  it  will  be 
at  once  discerned  that  it  contains  two  points 
affording  food  for  thought.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
came  of  a  stock  alien  to  the  people  he  lived 
amongst — he  came  of  a  race  of  different  faith 
from  that  of  the  children  of  Ireland ;  and  yet 
Ireland,  her  people  and  her  faith,  have  seldom 
had  a  better  or  a  braver  champion.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  said  that  this  striking  fact  is 
quickly  accounted  for  when  we  remember  the 
peculiar  facility  with  which  the  Irish  nation 
assimilates  and  renders  "  Hibernis  ipsis  Hiber- 
niores"  the  most  foreign — nay,  antagonistic 
elements ;  and  those  who  are  not  inclined  to 
look  farther  may  rest  content  with  this  appar- 
ently natural  explanation.  To  us,  however, 
the  matter  presents  a  different  aspect.  Au- 
brey de  Vere  seems  to  us  to  be  a  man  whose 
whole  life  has  been  so  permeated  by  an  intense 
regard  for  justice,  so  illumined  by  faith,  and 
so  guided  by  the  charity  which  springs  from 
these,  that  we  are  almost  compelled  to  recog- 
nize in  him  all  that  justifies  the  proud  desig- 
nation of  a  typical  Catholic  poet.  For  we  are 
not  sympathizers  with  those  few  Catholics 
who  fear  to  be  patriotic,  and  who  care  nought 
for  the  millions  of  the  people.  To  these  and 
such  as  these, — to  those  dull  drones  who  have 
no  thought  of  lands  and  men  raised  to  higher 
things  than  they  dream  of  now, — Aubrey  de 


Vere's  works  are  a  standing  lesson,  read  as 
we  read  them,  at  least. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  Au- 
brey de  Vere  is  a  mere  adulator  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  for  he  has  not  feared  before  now  to 
utter  words  of  strongest  warning  to  them,  and 
all  who  cared  to  hear,  against  the  boundless 
license  of  democracy,  against  the  excesses  of 
false  freedom,  and  the  terrible  dangers  of 
revolution.  He  has,  no  doubt,  proved  full 
clearly  his  love  for  the  country  which  has 
come  to  be  as  his  motherland,  and  has  writ- 
ten in  ever-living  characters  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  loyalty  he  owes  her ;  but  he  has 
never  forgotten,  either,  the  fealty  due  in  word 
and  deed  to  the  eternal  justice  of  the  eternal 
Deity.  Aubrey  de  Vere  is  a  true  Catholic, 
and  therefore  a  true  Irishman ;  a  true  Chris- 
tian, and  therefore  a  true  friend  of  the  people ; 
— a  Catholic  so  real  and  true  that  all  the  ties 
of  race  and  caste  fall  severed  before  his  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  of  right.  What  he  himself 
has  written  of  Henry  Grattan  might  not  un- 
fittingly have  been  written  of  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
were  only  the  power  of  the  true  poet's  pen  all 
that  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  lesson  which  Ire- 
land's best  latter-day  laureate  has  striven  to 
teach  taken  to  men's  hearts: 

"God  works  through  man,  not  hills  or  snows! 

In  man,  not  men,  is  the  Godlike  power: 
The  man,  God's  potentate,  God  foreknows; 

He  sends  him  strength  at  the  destined  hour. 
His  spirit  He  breathes  into  one  deep  heart : 
His  cloud  He  bids  from  on*  mind  depart: 
A  Saint ! — and  a  race  is  to  God  reborn ! 
A  man  ! — one  man  makes  a  nation's  morn! 

"A  man,  and  the  blind  land  by  slow  degrees 

Gains  sight !  A  man,  and  the  deaf  land  hears ! 
A  man,  and  the  dumb  land  like  wakening  seas 

Thunders  low  dirges  in  proud,  dull  ears ! 
One  man,  and  the  People,  a  three-days'  corse, 
Stands  up,  and  the  grave-bands  fall  off  perforce ; 
One  man,  and  the  nation  in  height  a  span 
To  the  measure  ascends  of  the  perfect  man. 

"Thus  wept  unto  God  the  land  of  Eire: 

Yet  there  rose  no  man,  and  her  hope  was  dead: 
In  the  ashes  she  sat  of  a  burn'd-out  fire, 

And  sackcloth  was  over  her  queenly  head. 
But  a  man  in  her  latter  days  arose ; 
A  deliverer  stepp'd  from  the  camp  of  her  foes  : 
He  spake ;  the  great  and  the  proud  gave  way, 
And  the  dawn  began  which  shall  end  in  day ! " 
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Writing  thus,  however,  Aubrey  de  Vere 
could  also  write  as  follows  upon  "True  and 
False  Love  for  Freedom  " : 

"They  that  for  Freedom  feel  not  love  but  lust, 
Irreverent,  knowing  not  her  spiritual  claim, 
And  they,  the  votaries  blind  of  windy  fame, 

And  they  who  cry,  '  I  will  because  I  must'; 

They  too  that  launch,  screen'd  by  her  shield  august, 
A  bandit's  shaft,  some  private  mark  their  aim ; 
And  they  that  make  her  sacred  cause  their  game 

From  restlessness  or  spleen  or  sheer  disgust 
At  duteous  days, — all  these,  the  brood  of  night, 

Diverse,  by  one  black  note  detected  stand, 
Their  scorn  of  every  barrier  raised  by  right 

To  awe  self-will      Howe'er  by  virtue  bann  d, 
By  reason  spurn'd,  that  act  the  moment  needs 
Licensed  they  deem; — holy  whate'er  succeeds." 

What  an  epitome  of  the  chief  disfigure- 
ments of  modern  democracy  is  contained  in 
these  words,  and  how  fully  they  catalogue 
the  certain  results  which  surely  ensue  wher- 
ever the  will  of  a  people,  not  guided  and 
directed  by  a  pure  and  wise  love  of  father- 
land, or  inspired  by  genuine  faith  and  devo- 
tion to  justice,  is  made  the  sole  standard  of 
political  action  will  be  at  once  apparent  to 
•every  reader,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  preach  a  great  lesson, — a  lesson  of 
growing  value  and  of  never-lessening  truth. 
Is  there  not,  too,  something  of  truth,  some- 
thing which  reminds  us  of  Father  Faber,  in 
the  next  quoted  sonnet  ?  The  great  Orato- 
rian,  poet-priest  that  he  was,  has  twice  written 
as  follows :  "  We  are  always  trying  to  awaken 
ourselves  with  new  things — new  books,  new 
prayers,  new  confraternities,  new  states  of 
prayer ;  and  our  forbearing  Lord  runs  after 
us,  and  keeps  blessing  us  in  our  changeable- 
ness  and  humoring  us  in  our  fickle  weakness  : 
how  much  better  would  it  be  to  keep  to  old 
things,  to  hold  fast  by  Him,  and  to  warm 
ourselves  only  at  the  Tabernacle  fire ! "  And 
yet  again :  "A  man  who  lets  himself  have  too 
many  things  to  do  is  always  a  foolish  man, 
if  he  is  not  a  guilty  one."  Aubrey  de  Vere 
.has  written  thus : 

"If,  task'd  beyond  my  strength,  I  crave  delay, 
And  weakly  wish  that  to  another  hand 
Had  been  committed  what  divine  command 
Has  sent  to  mine ;  if  on  th'  appointed  way 
I  pause,  and,  thoughtless  of  my  purpose,  stray ; 
If  wearied  with  the  men,  the  clime,  the  land 
Which  I  call  mine,  I  seek  another  strand, 


That  on  the  wings  of  chance  I  lightly  may 
Outstrip  the  homely  cares  which  day  by  day 

Hum  in  my  ears  ;  if  by  myself  I  stand 
Accused  of  all  these  faults,  and  can  not  say 
That  I  less  subject  am  unto  their  sway 

Now  than  of  old  : — you  needs  must  understand 
How  rashly  upon  me  new  duties  would  you  lay." 

Speaking  yet  again  to  his  countrymen,  in 
an  "  Ode  to  Ireland,"  De  Vere  has  striven  to 
impress  upon  them  the  lesson  which  men  of 
Irish  blood  should  never  forget :  that  mere 
political  or  human  freedom,  unguided  by 
justice  and  religion,  is  a  worthless  or  even  a 
dangerous  gift.  Addressing  the  land  of  his 
birth,  if  not  that  of  his  kindred,  he  has  written : 

"  The  future  sleeps  in  night :  but  thou, 
O  Island  of  the  branded  brow, 
Her  flatteries  scorn  who  rear'd  by  Seine 
Fraternity's  ensanguined  reign, 
And  for  a  sceptre  twice  abhorr'd 
Twice  welcome  the  Cesarian  sword, — 
Thy  past,  thy  hopes,  are  thine  alone  ! 
Though  crush'd  around  thee  and  o'erthrown, 
The  majesty  of  civil  might, 
The  hierarchy  of  social  right, 
Firm  state  in  thee  forever  hold  ! 
Religion  was  their  life  and  mould. 

"Wait  thou  the  end ;  and  spurn  the  while 
False  Freedom's  meretricious  smile ! 
Stoop  not  thy  front  to  anticipate 
A  triumph  certain  !  Watch  and  wait ! 
The  schismatic,  by  blood  akin 
To  Socialist  and  Jacobin, 
Will  claim,  when  shift  the  scales  of  power, 
His  natural  place.     Be  thine  that  hour 
With  good  his  evil  to  requite  ; 
To  save  him  in  his  own  despite  ; 
And  backward  scare  the  brood  of  night ! " 

Will  such  a  lot  ever  be  Ireland's  ?  Surely 
her  seven  hundred  years  of  servitude  were 
but  as  one  brief  day  were  they  crowned  by  an 
epoch  wherein  she  might  point  out  the  path 
of  true  freedom  to  the  coming  democracy. 
For  the  future  will  see  the  world,  for  good  or 
evil, — for  a  while,  at  all  events, — ruled  by  its 
democracy;  and  there  is,  after  all,  no  intrinsic 
reason  why  the  democracy  any  more  than  the 
aristocracy,  or  the  plutocracy,  should  be  inim- 
ical to  religion ;  no  reason  of  any  kind,  save 
that  its  ignorance  makes  it  more  readily  the 
dupe  of  designing  leaders,  and  leaves  it  too 
liable  to  mistake  their  voices  for  its  own. 

That  the  following  lines  "  On  a  Great  Fu- 
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neral "  are  of  more  than  passing  merit,  and 
are  such  as  might  fittingly  be  addressed  to 
the  people  of  more  than  one  country  in  the 
world,  can  hardly  be  denied.     To  England, 
which  has  buried  Wellington,  to  America, 
which  has  buried  Washington,  to  each  and 
every  one  of  the  nations  might  the  words 
which  follow  have  been  published  : 
"  No  more  than  this  ?    The  chief  of  nations  bears 
Her  chief  of  sons  to  his  last  resting-place  : 
Through  the  still  city,  sad  and  slow  of  pace, 
The  sable  pageant  streams  :  and  as  it  nears 
That  dome,  to-day  a  vault  funereal,  tears 

Run  down  the  gray-hair'd  veteran's  wintry  face  : 
Deep  organs  sob,  and  flags  their  front  abase ; 
And  the  snapt  wand  the  rite  complete  declares. 
— Soul,  that  before  thy  Judge  dost  stand  this  day, 
Disrobed  of  strength  and  puissance,  pomp  and 

power ; 

O  soul !  defrauded  at  thine  extreme  hour 
Of  man's  sole  help  from  man,  and  latest  stay, 

Swells  there  for  thee  no  prayer  from  all  that  host, 
And  is  this  burial  but  a  Nation's  boast  ?  " 

In  "Innisfail,"  that  matchless  poetic  his- 
tory,— for  it  is  neither  more  nor  less, — Aubrey 
de  Vere  sings  thus  of  the  supposed  institution 
of  chivalry  in  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick  : 
"  '  Thou  shall  not  be  a  priest,'  he  said : 

'  Christ  hath  for  thee  a  lowlier  task  ; 
Be  thou  His  soldier  !    Wear  with  dread 

His  cross  upon  thy  shield  and  casque  ! 
Put  on  God's  armor,  faithful  knight ! 
Mercy  with  justice,  love  with  law ; 
Nor  e'er  except  for  truth  and  right 

This  sword  cross-hilted  dare  to  draw.'  " 

There  is  a  lesson  which  Irishmen  are  little 
likely  to  forget  well  inculcated  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

' ' '  They  are  past,  the  old  day  s :  let  the  past  be  forgotten : 
Let  them  die,  the  old  wrongs  and  old  woes  that 

were  ours, 
Like  the  leaves   of  the  winter,  down-trampled  and 

rotten, 
That -light  in  the  spring-time  the  forest  with  flowers.' 

"Well  sing'st  thou,  sweet  voice !— But  the  sad  voice 
replieth : 

'Unstaunch'd  is  the  wound,  while  the  insult  remains; 
The  Tudor' s  black  banner  above  us  still  flieth  ; 

The  faith  of  our  fathers  is  scorn'd  in  their  fanes ! 

" '  Distrust  the  repentance  that  clings  to  its  booty ; 
Give  the  people  their  Church,  and  the  priesthood 

its  right : — 
Till  then  to  remember  the  past  is  a  duty, 

For  the  past  is  our  Cause,  and  our  Cause  is  our 
might.' " 


Irishmen  are  not  likely  to  ever  need  such 
reminding  as  these  verses  convey,  but  they 
have  a  teaching  value  for  the  world  outside 
Ireland;  for  the  real  strength  of  Ireland's 
cause  to-day  rests  in  the  fact  that  cruel  wrong 
has  been  done  her  in  the  past, — wrong  which 
has  never  been  repaired  or  condoned;  and 
that,  despite  justice  and  right,  she  suffers  still 
indignities  which  no  free  land  ever  bore. 

Passing  away,  however,  from  one  aspect  of 
De  Vere's  poetry, — upon  which,  it  may  be, 
we  have  dwelt  over  long,  and  for  our  con- 
tinued consideration  of  which  we  can  only 
plead  by  way  of  excuse  the  Catholic  love  of 
justice  which  inspires  every  line  of  his  verse, 
— and  regarding  the  work  he  has  done  in 
another  direction,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  by  the  wonderful  versatility  of 
the  genius  of  the  best  Catholic  poet  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  Let  us  take  up  De 
Vere's  "  Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints,"  that 
book  in  which  he  has  sung,  and  sung  so  well, 
of  the  seventh  century, — the  century  of  which 
he  says:  "It  was  a  noble  age, — an  age  of 
strong  hearts,  which  were  gentle  as  well  as 
strong ;  of  a  childhood  that  survived  in  man- 
hood ;  of  natures  that  had  not  lost  their  moral 
unity;  of  holy  lives  and  of  happy  deaths." 
The  nation,  no  matter  what  its  faults,  had  not 
as  yet  rejected  the  priceless  gift  of  faith.  In 
one  of  the  versified  legends  contained  in  this 
work  is  told  the  story  of  Oswy,  King  of  Ber- 
nicia,  who,  being  at  war  with  his  kinsman 
Oswin,  slew  him  in  a  cowardly  manner.  For 
long  he  gloried  in  his  criminal  treachery,  and 
spurned  all  thought  of  repentance.  His  holy 
wife  Eanfleda,  by  her  genuine  piety  and  holy, 
loving  whisperings,  at  last,  however,  brings 
him  to  a  more  fitting  mind,  and  to  seek, 
through  penance,  pardon  of  his  sin ;  he  built 
a  monastery  over  the  grave  of  Oswin,  and 
testified  by  all  his  actions  his  sorrow  for  the 
crime  hatred  had  led  him  to  commit.  God 
in  His  mercy  smiled  on  the  repentant  sin- 
ner, and  bestowed  victory  on  his  banners  in 
such  wondrous  measure  that  the  renown  of 
Oswy's  valor  spread  throughout  the  land. 
The  monarch  died  a  saint.  De  Vere  begins 
his  rendering  of  the  legend  by  thus  describ- 
ing the  murdered  prince : 
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"  Young,  beauteous,  brave — the  bravest  of  the  brave — 
Who  loved  not  Oswin  ?    All  that  saw  him  loved : 
Aidan  loved  most,  monk  of  lona's  Isle  : 
Northumbria's  Bishop  next,  from  Lindisfarne 
Ruling  in  things  divine.     One  morn  it  chanced 
That  Oswin,  noting  how  with  staff  in  hand 
Old  Aidan  roamed  his  spiritual  realm,  footbare, 
Wading  deep  stream,  and  piercing  thorny  brake, 
Sent  him  a  horse — his  best.    The  Saint  w.as  pleased ; 
But,  onward  while  he  rode,  and,  musing,  smiled 
To  think  of  these  his  honors  in  old  age. 
A  beggar  claimed  his  alms.     'Gold  have  I  none,' 
Aidan  replied  :  '  this  horse  be  thine  ! '    The  king, 
Hearing  the  tale,  was  grieved.    '  Keep  I,  my  lord, 
No  meaner  horses  fit  for  beggar's  use, 
That  thus  my  best  should  seem  a  thing  of  naught  ? ' 
The  Saint  made  answer  :  '  Beggar's  use,  my  king  ! 
What  was  that  horse  ?   The  foal  of  some  poor  mare  ! 
The  least  of  men — the  sinner — is  God's  child  ! ' " 

Touched  by  this  rebuke,  spoken  to  his 
pride  at  the  very  festal  board  whereat  he  sat 
in  the  midst  of  his  thanes,  Oswin  knelt  before 
the  holy  Irish  priest,  crying,  "  Father,  forgive 
me!"  The  feast  went  on,  and  mirth  and 
wassail  flowed, 

"  But  great,  slow  tears 
In  silence  trickled  down  old  Aidan's  face. 
These  all  men  marked :  yet  no  man  question  made. 
At  last  to  one  beside  him  Aidan  spake 
In  Irish  tongue,  unknown  to  all  save  them, 
'  God  will  not  leave  such  meekness  long  on  earth.' " 

The  Saint's  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled : 

"Who  loved  not  Oswin  ?    Not  alone  his  realm, 
De'ira,  loved  him,  but  Bernician  lords, 
Whose  monarch,  Oswy,  was  a  man  of  storms, — 
Fierce  king,  albeit  in  youth  baptized  to  Christ ; 
At  heart  half  pagan." 

This  wild  and  ruthless  soldier,  raising  his  fol- 
lowers in  countless  numbers,  swept  like  a  dark 
storm-cloud  down  on  his  rival's  kingdom  : 

"  Face  to  face 

The  armies  stood.     But  Oswin  when  he  marked 
His  own  a  little  flock  'mid  countless  wolves, 
Addressed  them  thus :  '  Why  perish,  friends,  for  me  ? 
From  exile  came  I :  for  my  people's  sake 
To  exile  I  return,  or  gladlier  die : 
Depart  in  peace.'     He  rode  to  Gilling  Tower, 
And  waited  there  his  fate.     Thither  next  day 
King  Oswy  marched  and  slew  him." 

The  people  buried  the  prince  they  wept 
not  far  from  the  scene  of  his  murder,  and  mir- 
acles were  worked  at  the  shrine  which  their 
love  and  piety  raised  above  his  last  earthly 
resting-place.  Here  the  hunted  outcast  found 
sanctuary,  and  soon  the  fame  of  "Oswin's 


Peace,"  as  they  called  the  place,  drew  pil- 
grim's from  distant  shores : 

"Thus  Oswin  lived 
Though  dead,  a  benediction  in  the  land." 

Surely  the  following  lines  tell  their  own 
story  well : 

"What   gentlest   form   kneels   on   the  rain-washed 

ground, 
From  Gilling's  keep  a  stone's-throw  ?    Whose  those 

hands 

Now  pressed  in  anguish  on  a  bursting  heart, 
Now  o'er  a  tearful  countenance  spread  in  shame? 
What  purest  mouth,  but  roseless  for  great  woe, 
With  zeal  to  youthful  lovers  never  known 
Presses  a  new-made  grave,  and  through  the  blades 
Of  grass  wind-shaken  breathes  her  piteous  prayer  ? 
Save  from  remorse  came  ever  grief  like  hers  ? 
Yet  how  could  ever  sin,  or  sin's  remorse, 
Find  such  fair  mansion  ?     Oswin's  grave  it  is, 
And  she  that  o'er  it  kneels  is  Eanfleda, 
Kinswoman  of  the  noble  dead,  and  wife 
To  Oswin's  murderer — Oswy." 

De  Vere  sketches  the  life  history  of  Ean- 
fleda from  her  birth  to  the  day  when, 

"  all  trust,  she  stood 

Before  God's  altar  with  her  destined  lord : 
Adown  her  finger  while  the  bride- ring  ran 
So  slid  into  her  heart  a  true  wife's  love : 
Rooted  in  faith,  it  ripened  day  by  day — 
And  now  the  end  was  this ! " 

Oswy  loved  her, — how  could  he  help  it  ? — 
and,  loving  her,  had  followed  her  steps  to  the 
grave  she  wept  over  : 

"  There  as  she  knelt 

A  strong  foot  clanged  behind  her.    'Weeping  still! 
Up.  wife  of  mine !    If  Oswin  had  not  died, 
His  gracious  ways  had  filched  from  me  my  realm, 
The  base  so  loved  his  meekness.'    Turning  not, 
She  answered  low:  'He  died  an  unarmed  man.' 
And  Oswy:  'Fool  that  fought  not  when  he  might! 
At  least  his  slaughtered  troop  had  decked  his  grave. 
I  scorned  him  for  his  grief  that  men  should  die; 
And,  scorning  him,  I  hated;  yea,  for  that 
His  blood  is  on  my  sword.' " 

There  were  those,  however,  who  were  bold 
enough  to  denounce  the  crime  of  which  Oswy 
had  been  guilty, — who,  bound  by  no  such 
vows  as  Eanfleda  was,  had  no  need  to  "an- 
swer low."  Hear  the  poet : 

"  The  priests  of  God 

Had  faced  the  monarch,  and  denounced  his  crime. 
They  might  as  well  have  preached  to  ocean  waves : 
He  felt  no  anger:  he  but  deemed  them  mad, 
And  smiling  went  his  way." 
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One  sorrowed,  however,  and  her  wet  eyes 
had  power,  God- given,  to  win  him  to  Heaven 
and  repentance : 

"The  queen — he  knew  it — when  alone  wept  on: 
Near  him  the  pale  face  smiled;  the  voice  was  sweet; 
Loving  the  service ;  the  obedience  full : 
Neither  by  words,  by  silence,  nor  by  looks 
She  chid  him.     Like  some  penitent  she  walked 
That  mourns  her  own  great  sin." 

Hardened,  however,  in  warfare,  and  by  the 
days  in  which  he  lived,  as  might  be  the  heart 
of  Oswy,  he  yet 

"had  moods  of  passionate  love: 
A  warrior  of  his  host,  Tosti  by  name, 
Lay  low,  plague-stricken :  kith  and  kin  had  fled : 
Whole  days  the  king  sustained  upon  his  knees 
The  sufferer's  head,  and  cheered  his  heart  with  songs 
Of  Odin,  strangely  blended  with  Christian  hymns ; 
While  ofttimes  stormy  bursts  of  tears  descended 
Upon  that  face  upturned     Ministering  he  sat, 
Till  death  the  vigil  closed." 

God  blessed  as  God  alone  can  bless  the 
deed  of  Christian  charity.  Little  matter,  surely, 
that  the  blessing  so  often  comes  in  the  way 
least  looked  for,  when  it  ever  surely  comes : 

"One  winter  night 

From  distant  chase  belated  he  returned, 
And  passed  by  Oswin's  grave.   The  snow,  new-fallen, 
Whitened  the  precinct.     In  the  blast  she  knelt, 
While  coldly  glared  the  broad  and  bitter  moon 
Upon  those  flying  flakes  that  on  her  hair 
Settled,  or  on  her  thin,  light  raiment  clung. 
She  heard  him  not  draw  nigh.     She  only  beat 
Her  breast,  and,  praying,  wept,  'Our  sin!  our  sin!' 
There  as  the  monarch  stood  a  change  came  o'er  him : 
Old,  exiled  days  in  Alba  as  a  dream 
Redawned  upon  his  spirit,  and  that  look 
In  Aidan's  eyes  when,  binding  first  that  cross 
Long  by  his  pupil  craved,  around  his  neck, 
He  whispered :  '  He  who  serveth  Christ,  his  Lord, 
Must  love  his  fellow-man.'    As  when  a  stream, 
The  ice  dissolved,  grows  audible  once  more, 
So  came  to  him  those  words.  They  dragged  him  down : 
He  knelt  beside  his  wife,  and  beat  his  breast, 
And  said,  '  My  sin !  my  sin ! '     Till  earliest  morn 
Glimmered  through  sleet  that  twain  wept  on,  prayed 

on: — 

Was  it  the  rising  sun  that  lit  at  last 
The  fair  face  upward  lifted ; — kindled  there 
A  lovelier  dawn  than  o'er  it  blushed  when  first 
Dropped  on  her  bridegroom's  breast  ?  Aloud  she  cried, 
'Our  prayer  is  heard:  our  penitence  finds  grace.' 
Then  added:  'Let  it  deepen  till  we  die. 
A  monastery  build  we  on  this  grave : 
So  from  this  grave,  while  fleet  the  years,  that  prayer 
Shall  rise  both  day  and  night,  till  Christ  returns 


To  judge  the  world, — a  prayer  for  him  who  died; 
A  prayer  for  one  who  sinned,  but  sins  no  more.' " 

Have  we  quoted  enough  to  prove  Aubrey 
de  Vere's  right  to  the  title  of  Catholic  Poet 
Laureate  ?  Our  readers  can  best  answer  our 
question,  and,  perhaps,  best  of  all  when  they 
have  perused  those  works  which  go  to  make 
his  fame.  Space  and  leisure  alike  forbid  our 
further  dwelling  upon  the  myriad  beauties 
which  sparkle  in  his  verses,  or  our  seeking 
to  point  out  the  treasures  which  are  open  to 
the  search  of  every  reader.  At  another  time, 
perchance  not  long  distant,  we  shall  undertake 
the  consideration  of  Aubrey  de  Vere's  prose 
works  ;  but  for  the  present  we  can  only  think 
of  him  as  one  who,  like  Tennyson's  Poet, 

"in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 
With  golden  stars  above, 

Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love. 

"He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and  ill; 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 
An  open  scroll.' " 
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XX. 

THE  person  least  astonished  when  the  news 
of  Stanmore's  threatened  defection  came 
to  his  ears,  was  Bertie.  He  uttered  a  long 
whistle  indeed,  expressive  of  much  surprise ; 
but  the  next  instant  he  laughed.  He  remem- 
bered his  half-unconscious  prophecy.  "By 
Jove,  if  I  did  not  think  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it ! "  he  said,  with  the  sense  of  justified  fore- 
sight which  is  so  pleasant  to  human  nature. 
"  But  he  must  be  desperately  in  earnest — to 
go  so  far!" 

"  Of  course  he  is  in  earnest,"  said  Helen,  to 
whom  the  remark  was  addressed.  "  Did  you 
ever  know  Adrian  Stanmore  to  be  anything 
else?" 

"He  is  very  thorough- going  in  whatever 
he  undertakes,"  Bertie  replied;  "but  still  one 
hardly  imagined  that  he  would  change  his 
religion  to  please  a  woman." 

"To    please — !"     Helen   looked   at   the 
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speaker  with  amazement.  "Have  you  lost 
your  senses?"  she  asked.  "Do  you  really 
think  that  Adrian  Stanmore  would  change  his 
religion  for — " 

"  Renee  ?  "  said  Bertie,  coolly.  "  Certainly 
I  think  so.  What  else  could  any  one  think?" 

"Then  it  shows  how  little  you  know  him," 
said  Helen.  "  I  am  sorry — as  sorry  as  any 
one  could  be — that  he  should  do  such  a  thing, 
but  I  would  stake  my  life  on  his  sincerity." 

"Have  I  questioned  his  sincerity?"  asked 
Bertie,  with  surprise.  "  Of  course  he  is  sin- 
cere, but  all  the  same  he  is  changing  his  re- 
ligion for  the  sake  of  Renee.  Why  not?  By 
Jove  I  should  be  tempted  to  do  so  myself,  if 
I  thought  it  would  be  of  any  use  ! " 

"  Bertie ! " — Helen's  tone  was  awful  in  its 
rebuke, — "I  think  that  to  jest  on  such  a  sub- 
ject is  very  unbecoming." 

"Never  was  farther  from  jesting  in  my  life," 
said  the  unabashed  Bertie.  "It  would  not 
be  pleasant  to  have  to  swallow  Papal  Infalli- 
bility, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  I  think  I  might 
do  so  without  making  a  very  wry  face — if  it 
were  of  any  use.  But  it  is  not.  I  suppose 
Stanmore  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  is  cer- 
tain that  he  is  not  going  so  far  for  nothing ;  but 
I  long  ago  recognized  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  me" 

"  How  dreadful ! "  said  Helen.  She  did  not 
enter  into  particulars  as  to  what  was  dread- 
ful, but  it  is  probable  that  the  expression  was 
meant  to  apply  to  the  revelation  of  Bertie's 
sentiments  thus  frankly  made.  His  reading 
of  Stanmore,  arguing  from  himself,  and  the 
intimation  that  he  too  might  have  been  led 
to  Rome,  had  Renee  been  disposed  to  be  gra- 
cious, filled  her  with  a  sense  of  dismay,  and  a 
conviction  that  further  argument  was  useless. 
Only  in  last  protest  she  cried,  "I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  anything  at  all  between 
Adrian  and  Renee." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  will  soon  see  ! "  said  Bertie. 
"/  don't  believe  that  Stanmore  would  ever 
have  gone  so  far  without  a  certainty  of  what 
he  was  doing." 

So  Bertie,  according  to  his  lights.  And  so 
likewise,  from  different  motives,  Stanmore's 
other  friends  held  his  change  of  religion  to  be 
owing  altogether  to  Renee.  It  is  a  point  of  ' 


honor  with  Protestants  never  to  acknowledge 
that  any  one  can  be  led  by  sincere  conviction 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  If  there  is  no  ground 
to  accuse  a  convert  of  mental  derangement, 
then  he  has  yielded  to  some  personal  influ- 
ence, or  is  swayed  by  some  personal  consid- 
eration. It  was,  of  course,  clearly  evident  to 
the  mind  of  Clarendon  that  this  influence, 
this  consideration  with  Stanmore  was  Renee. 
Stanmore  himself  was  aware  of  the  belief,  and 
it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  his  trials  that 
those  who  had  long  called  themselves  his 
friends  proved  that,  after  all,  they  knew  him 
so  little. 

But  his  whole  pathway  at  this  time  was 
beset  with  thorns,  and  if  he  turned  to  Renee 
for  sympathy  and  comfort  it  was  surely  not 
strange.  Neither  was  it  strange  that  he  should 
have  felt  his  heart  attracted  by  one  who 
seemed  made  to  attract  all  hearts,  but  espec- 
ially such  a  heart  as  his.  Her  gentleness,  her 
purity,  her  zeal  for  God, — all  seemed  to  him 
like  the  realization  of  some  ideal  of  which  he 
had  hardly  been  conscious  himself,  but  which 
had  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  as  a  vision 
too  fair  for  earth.  When  he  saw  her  face  in 
homes  of  poverty  and  at  bedsides  of  suffering, 
it  seemed  to  him  more  than  ever  like  the  face 
of  a  saint ;  and  when  in  after  days  he  came 
across  a  Sassoferrato  Madonna  (which  was 
almost  a  likeness  of  it),  he  understood  the 
kinship  of  beautiful  souls  which  made  the 
face  he  knew  and  loved  so  like  that  which  the 
painter  had  taken  as  his  model  for  the  Mother 
of  God. 

But, except  by  accident, their  meetings  were 
not  very  many,  for  Stanmore  avoided  going  to 
Mr.  Leigh's.  He  was  therefore  glad  when,  at 
the  close  of  a  long,  warm,  weary  day,  he  met 
Renee  at  the  bedside  of  Susan  Battle.  He 
had  gone  there  direct  from  the  factory,  having 
heard  that  the  girl  was  sinking  rapidly,  and 
his  tired  mind  and  body  were  alike  refreshed 
by  the  face  which  greeted  him. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  said  Renee, 
rising.  "She  has  been  talking  of  you." 

The  dying  girl,  who,  propped  by  pillows 
to  a  sitting  posture,  was  gasping  for  breath, 
while  a  younger  sister  fanned  her,  held  out  a 
wasted  hand  to  him.  "I  only  wanted  to  tell 
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you  good  bye,  Mr.  Stanmore,"  she  said,  "and 
thank  you — for  all  you've  done  for  me.  I'm 
going — soon." 

"Not  before  Father  Gerard  comes,"  said 
Renee,  quickly.  "  That  is  not  possible ! " 

"Then  he  must  come  soon,"  said  the  girl. 
"  This — can  not  last — long." 

Stanmore  looked  at  Renee.  "  She  is  right," 
he  said  :  "  it  can  not  last  long.  Have  you  sent 
for  the  priest  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  telegraphed  to  him  this  morning, 
and  received  a  reply.  He  will  be  here  on  the 
evening  train, — is  it  not  soon  due?" 

"From  X— - — ?  "Yes:  it  is  due  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  it  is  now," — glancing  at  his  watch, 
— "a  quarter  to  seven." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Renee,  mov- 
ing toward  the  door  so  as  to  speak  more  freely, 
"that  some  one  should  meet  him  at  the  sta- 
tion and  bring  him  directly  here;  for  there  is 
not  a  minute  to  lose.  Had  I  not  better  send 
a  messenger?  " 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Stanmore.  "A  messenger 
might  make  some  mistake,  and  there  is  in- 
deed not  a  minute  to  lose." 

"  You  ! "  She  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
"But  would  it  be  pleasant — to  you  ?" 

"Why  not?"  he  asked,  quietly.  "I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  room  for  mistake.  I  have 
never  seen  him,  but  a  priest  is  unmistakable. 
It  is  best  that  I  should  go,  and  at  once — un- 
less you  object " 

"  Oh,  no, — why  should  I  ?  I  am  very  grate- 
ful." 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  bring  him  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

He  stepped  out  of  the  door  and  walked 
rapidly  away,  while  Renee  looked  after  him 
with  a  sense  of  admiration.  She  had  by  this 
time  learned  enough  of  the  life  about  her  to 
be  aware  that  it  required  courage  for  such  an 
act  as  this  and  to  be  able  to  imagine  what 
Stanmore's  friends  would  say  when  it  was 
known  that  he  had  met  the  priest  and  carried 
him  to  a  dying  person.  "  But  he  will  not 
mind:  he  has  no  thought  of  human  respect," 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  turned  and  went 
back  to  the  bedside. 

Half  an  hour  later,  just  as  the  last  rays  of 
sunlight  were  leaving  the  room  where  the 


sick  girl  lay,  Father  Gerard  and  Stanmore 
entered.  The  experienced  eye  of  the  priest 
saw  immediately  that  there  was  no  time  to 
lose.  He  motioned  them  all  away  as  he  went 
up  to  the  bed.  But  not  many  minutes  elapsed 
before  he  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber and  called  for  Renee. 

"I  find  her  dispositions  excellent,"  he  said; 
"and  she  tells  me  that  she  has  never  been 
baptized.  I  shall  baptize  her  at  once.  Will 
you  come  and  assist  in  preparing  for  the 
ceremony?" 

The  dying  girl  was  baptized,  and  then,  after 
a  brief  exhortation  and  instruction,  Father 
Gerard  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Ex- 
treme Unction.  "  If  she  lives  until  morning, 
I  will  say  Mass  here  and  give  her  Holy  Com- 
munion as  the  Viaticum,"  he  said. 

She  lived  until  morning,  filled  with  a 
strange,  unearthly  peace,  that  shone  in  her 
wan  countenance  and  seemed  to  les-.en  even 
her  bodily  pains.  Renee  remained  during  the 
night,  wishing  to  have  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  the  early  Mass,  and  fearing  that  the 
soul  would  hardly  linger  so  long  in  its  frail 
earthly  tenement.  The  summer  dawn  was 
flushing  the  east  like  the  heart  of  a  rose, 
when,.just  as  she  had  put  the  last  touches  to 
an  improvised  altar,  a  step  came  down  the 
silent  street  and  paused  at  the  door.  She 
opened  it,  thinking  to  see  Father  Gerard,  but 
it  was  Stanmore  whose  eyes  met  her  own. 

"She  is  living?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes :  living  in  order  to  receive  Our  Lord," 
Renee  answered.  "  It  is  that,  I  believe,  which 
has  kept  her  alive." 

"Then  the  priest  will  soon  be  here?" 

"Very  soon.  He  said  he  would  come  at 
four  o'clock." 

"  I  may  be  present,  may  I  not  ?  " 

"Oh,  surely! — who  has  a  better  right?  She 
is  your  pupil :  you  led  her  to  the  door  of  the 
Church." 

"But  you  took  her  in." 

"  No  :  the  mercy  of  God  did  that —  But 
here  comes  Father  Gerard." 

The  Mass  which  followed  was  the  first  at 
which  Stanmore  ever  assisted,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  recollection  of  it  will  never  be 
effaced  from  his  memory.  He  was  more 
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deeply  impressed  than  might  be  imagined 
possible  by  those  who  think  much  of  out- 
ward accidents — of  majestic  altars  and  all 
the  solemn  pomp  with  which  the  Church 
has  surrounded  this  august  act  of  worship. 
In  a  manner  not  easy  to  express,  it  seemed 
to  this  man,  with  his  poet's  soul,  as  if  he 
came  nearer  the  heart  of  the  great  mystery 
when  he  saw  it  so  humbly  placed  before  him. 
It  was  like  the  condescension  of  the  Lord, 
he  thought.  The  light  of  faith — the  divine 
illumination  from  above,  which  is  a  pure  gift 
of  God — seemed  to  enter  his  soul  like  the 
material  light  which  at  the  same  moment 
flooded  the  earth  from  the  newly- risen  sun, 
as  the  priest  lifted  the  consecrated  Host,  even 
as  of  old  the  Son  of  Man  was  lifted  up  that 
He  might  draw  all  hearts  unto  Himself.  Two 
hearts  at  least  were  drawn  to  Him  this  morn- 
ing in  this  lowly  dwelling — that  of  the  dying- 
girl,  who  was  so  soon  to  receive  Him  as  her 
Viaticum  on  the  last  terrible  journey  of  mor- 
tality, and  that  of  the  man  who  had  served 
Him  so  long  in  ignorance  of  His  truth,  but 
to  whom  that  truth  was  now  clearly  revealed. 

It  looked  as  if  the  first  had  indeed,  as  Renee 
said,  only  waited  for  Him  in  order  to  go. 
After  receiving  Communion  she  closed  her 
eyes  like  one  who  is  done  with  earth,  while 
slower  and  fainter  grew  the  painful  breath. 
After  Mass,  Father  Gerard  knelt  and  said  the 
prayers  for  a  departing  soul, — those  beautiful 
prayers  which  in  their  impassioned  supplica- 
tion touch  the  coldest,  the  most  ignorant  lis- 
teners. It  was  a  scene  which  the  Protestants 
present — relatives  and  neighbors  who  had 
gathered  in,  partly  from  curiosity,  partly  from 
sympathy — never  forgot,  so  different  was  it 
from  death  bed  scenes  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed, where  people  sat  in  solemn  silence, 
or  talked  of  trivial  matters  around  the  dying 
person.  On  the  wings  of  inspired  prayer  this 
soul  passed  forth,  and  when  at  length  the  last 
faint- drawn  breath  ceased,  the  priest's  solemn 
tones  began  the  De  profundis. 

It  was  still  very  early,  the  air  full  of  fresh- 
ness, and  long  bars  of  sunshine  alternating 
.with  cool  shadows  on  the  streets,  when  Renee 
left  the  house  with  Father  Gerard  and  Stan- 
tnore.  She  was  pale  from  her  night's  vigil, 


but  there  was  an  exquisite  expression  of  con- 
tent in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  how  well  to  have  it  over — the  terrible 
act  of  dying — so  safely  ! "  she  said.  "  Does 
it  not  make  you  happy  to  think  of  that  poor 
girl,  who  is  poor  no  longer  ?  What  a  priv- 
ilege to  die  in  her  baptismal  innocence,  forti- 
fied by  all  the  Sacraments  !  I  feel  like  say- 
ing a  Te  Deum  for  her." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Father  Gerard.  "  There 
could  be  no  greater  mercy  of  God  than  that 
which  has  been  shown  her,  nor  one  more 
deserving  of  praise  and  gratitude.  How  many 
have  died  less  happily  within  this  hour!" 

Stanmore  involuntarily  shuddered.  "And 
to  think  that  one  might  have  died  so — with- 
out any  help  on  the  dread  passage ! "  he  said. 
"  How  often  I  have  stood  by  death-beds  and 
longed  to  render  such  help,  but  knew  not 
how !  I  am  glad  to  remember,  though,  that 
I  always  tried  to  rouse  contrition  rather  than 
the  presumptuous  confidence  which  is  such  a 
feature  of  the  religion  of  these  poor  people." 
"That  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
dying  Protestants — to  excite  contrition,"  said 
Father  Gerard ;  "  for  in  contrition  lies  their 
only  hope,  bereft  as  they  are  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance,  and  unable  to  obtain  abso- 
lution. But  it  must  be  hard  to  stand  by  such 
a  death-bed." 

"  Harder  than  you  can  imagine,"  said  Stan- 
more,  "even before  one  knows  how  one  has 
been  bereft.  After  one  knows — well,  I  have 
been  spared  that  as  yet ;  God  grant  I  may 
never  have  to  endure  it ! " 

"  Listening  to  Mr.  Stanmore,  do  you  not 
find  it' difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  still  out- 
side the  Church  ?  "  said  Renee,  with  a  smile,  to 
Father  Gerard. 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  the  priest,  quietly; 
"conviction  comes  before  action.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Mr.  Stanmore  will  act — in  time." 
"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Stanmore ;  "  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  act  with  haste  which  might  make 
repentance  possible.  To  satisfy  myself  and  to 
satisfy  others,  I  desire  to  make  sure  of  every 
step  as  I  advance.  Delay,  I  confess,  is  becom- 
ing hard  to  me ;  but  I  think  it  best  to  adhere  to 
the  course  which  I  laid  out  for  myself." 
"You  are  right,"  said  the  priest,  somewhat 
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to  Renee's  surprise.  "The  truth  of  God  can 
lose  nothing  by  the  closest  examination  to 
which  it  can  be  subjected  ;  on  the  contrary, 
faith  is  strengthened,  and  becomes  intelligent 
in  proportion  as  one  goes  farther  into  the 
luminous  region  of  Catholic  doctrine.  Even 
the  human  side  of  the  Church — her  history 
in  connection  with  human  society — grows 
clearer,  more  part  of  a  divine,  coherent  whole, 
the  more  we  advance  in  knowledge  of  it. 
Continue  your  examination,  then,  Mr.  Stan- 
more,  until  your  mind  is  thoroughly  satisfied. 
Only  good  can  come  of  it;  and  I  have  myself 
no  opinion  of  receiving  into  the  Church  con- 
verts who  are  not  fully  instructed." 

Stanmore  smiled  as  he  thought  how  differ- 
ent this  was  from  the  spirit  which  his  Protes- 
tant friends  would  have  attributed  to  a  Cath- 
olic priest.  "I  am  certain  that  only  good 
can  come  of  it,"  he  answered ;  "  for,  as  you 
say,  everything  grows  clearer  as  I  advance  ; 
and  instead  of  being  forced  to  make  all  man- 
ner of  excuses  for  the  failure  of  God's  plans 
— instead  of  seeing  Christianity  as  a  spectacle 
of  disjointed,  warring  factions,  a  confusion  of 
voices  worse  than  that  of  Babel,  one  beholds 
a  marvellous  Unity  moving  through  all  ages, 
with  one  voice  speaking  ever  the  truth  of 
God." 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


Exiles. 


BY   A.   B.   O  N.,   C  S.  C. 


|T"OILSOME  is  our  journey  through  this  stranger 
^     land  so  dreary, 

Countless  o'er  our  pathway  still  the  mountain 

peaks  arise ; 
Father  dear,  have  mercy,  for  our  feet  are  very 

weary : 

Call  Thine  exiled  children  to  their  home  beyond 
the  skies. 

Hungry  is  our  vision  for  that  land  wherein  Our 

Mother 
Beams  her  loving  glances  on  our  kindred  safe  at 

rest; 
Hungry  for  the  sight  of  Him,  our  gracious  Elder 

Brother — 

Longing  to  repose  at  length  our  heads  upon  His 
Breast. 


Sick  at  heart,  and  weary  of  a  world  whose  change- 
less story 
Tells  of  souls  redeemed  by  Christ  that  Pride  and 

Mammon  win, — 
Weary  of  the  myriads  who  forget  the  Father's 

glory, 

Marching  o'er  life's  highway  'neath  the  banners 
foul  of  sin.         g, 

Daily  on  our  pilgrimage  a  thousand  foes  assail  us, 
Urging  us  to  wander  from  the  one  appointed 

road; 
Fearful  are  we,  Father,  lest  our  courage  some  day 

fail  us, 

Lest  with  these,  Thine  enemies,  we  take  up  our 
abode. 

Tired  too,  so  tired !  of  the  endless  combat  waging 
'Tween  the  promptings  pure  of  spirit  and  the 
cravings  base  of  sense ; 

Mindful  of  the  passions  still  so  often  fiercely  raging ; 
Eager  to  escape  the  risk  of  possible  offense. 

Long  our  eyes  have  thirsted  for  the  fair  supernal 

mountains, 
Long  our  ears  have  waited  the  ecstatic  bursts  of 

song, 
Long  our  hearts  have  panted  for  a  draught  from 

Love's  pure  fountains, — 

Oh,  we  pine  to  mix  with  them,  that  bright, 
celestial  throng! 

Courage,  weary  exiles !    Though  as  yet  without  the 

portal 

Of  the  Father's  City,  all  disconsolate  ye  roam, 
Soon  the  gates  shall  open,  and  the  joys  of  Life 

immortal 

Burst  upon  your  vision  in  your  longed-  for,  happy 
home! 

— *  »  » — 

The  Pool  of  the  Wood. 


BY    E.    L.    D. 


WINTER  in  Brittany  five  hundred  years 
ago.  The  gray  clouds  hung  heavy  over 
the  flat  waste  of  fields,  and  flying  snow  squalls 
swept  along,  blotting  out  the  bare  pollards, 
and  making  the  very  cattle  in  their  stalls 
shrink  from  the  white  stinging  flakes. 

In   a  farm-house,  set  round  with  ample, 
meadows,  Jean  Kermac  and  his  family  were 
gathered   about'  the  fire,'  enjoying  the  one 
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hour's  rest  in  all  the  busy  day.  The  grand- 
mother knit  in  the  corner.  Dame  Margot 
twirled  her  distaff  busily,  and  the  farmer 
mended  his  harness,  while  the  two  little  ones 
plaited  rushes  and  rye  straw  into  baskets  and 
mats.  The  fire  snapped  and  roared  to  the 
challenge  of  the  wind  outside,  and  the  grand- 
mother told  the  legend  of  "  La  Brouette  de  la 
Mort,"  which  rolls  and  rattles  through  the  air 
when  a  soul  is  summoned  home. 

Suddenly  on  the  roof  clattered  a  handful 
of  hail  dropped  by  a  passing  cloud.  The 
children  shrieked,  and  the  old  woman's  voice 
faltered  and  broke  for  a  moment  with  fright. 
Across  the  silence  came  a  shrill,  wailing  cry: 
"Ave  Maria/  Ave  Maria!" 

"  Saint  Anne,  protect  us ! "  they  all  prayed, 
quickly  crossing  themselves,  and  the  grand- 
mother whispered :  "  'Tis  a  lost  soul  entreat- 
ing mercy." 

"Ave  Maria  !  Ave  Maria  !  "  again  it  shrilled. 

"Tis  a  lost  child,"  said  Farmer  Jean,  and 
stepped  to  the  door,  which  he  could  hardly 
hold  against  the  wind  as  he  opened  it.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  reappeared  with  a  great  bundle 
in  his  arms.  The  snow  and  wind  rushed  in 
with  him,  and  beat  even  into  the  flames.  On 
the  hearth  he  laid  it  down,  and  they  saw  it  was 
a  miserable  beggar-woman,  scantily  clad,  and 
blue  with  hunger  and  cold.  Slung  about  her 
shoulders  by  a  ragged  shawl  was  a  child  about 
six  years  old.  His  dull  eyes,  large  head,  and 
heavy  features,  told  their  sad  and  repulsive 
story;  but  he  was  dear  to  the  mother  that  bore 
him — so  dear  that  she  came  back  from  the 
gates  of  death  long  enough  to  gasp,  "  Salaun ! 
Be  good  to  him!"  Then  she  died. 

And  they  were  good  to  him,  housing  him, 
feeding  him,  trying  to  teach  him  words  and 
work,  but  vainly.  For  during  the  long  cold 
days  of  winter  he  would  crouch  by  the  fire 
shivering,  with  his  eyes  staring  fixedly  at  the 
flame,  and  only  when  he  was  hungry  would 
he  stir.  Then  he  would  crawl  to  Margot's 
side, and, pulling  her  gown,  would  cry:  "Ave 
Maria!"  holding  out  a  thin  little  claw,  into 
which  she  always  dropped  something — "For 
the  sake  of  the  name,"  as  she  would  whisper, 
reverently. 

When  summer  came,  and  the    rye- fields 


bloomed,  and  the  flax-fields  stretched  blue  in 
the  sun,  and  the  gloomy  Finisterre  was  at  its 
brightest,  he  would  run  away  early  in  the 
morning,  and  wander  about  the  woodlands, 
sometimes  coming  back  to  the  farm,  some- 
times disappearing  for  days.  But  though  he 
wandered  long  and  far,  he  never  wanted ;  for 
wherever  he  went  his  infirmity  made  him  wel- 
come (they  are  tender-hearted,  these  Bretons), 
and  whenever  the  shrill  voice  piped,  "Ave 
Maria"  food  was  forthcoming. 

Years  passed  by.  Jean  and  Margot  died; 
the  children  grew  up ;  little  Jean  went  to  sea, 
as  all  Breton  lads  do  sooner  or  later;  the  little 
Anne  married,  and  went  to  Southward ;  but 
still  Salaun  lingered  about  the  neighborhood 
of  Lesneven.  He  never  spoke,  except  in  the 
words  that  had  thrilled  through  the  night  so- 
long  ago  when  Farmer  Jean  saved  him  from 
the  snow ;  but  these  compassed  all  the  wants 
of  his  life.  His  coming  was  heralded  by 
them,  his  going  marked  by  their  utterance. 
On  the  soft  winds  of  summer  they  unfolded' 
their  sweetness ;  on  the  wild  blasts  of  winter 
they  echoed.  They  admonished  wranglers, 
and  cheered  the  weary  laborers ;  they  touched 
hearts  to  charity,  and  brought  life  to  him  who 
said  them ;  for  wherever  and  whenever  the 
idiot's  cry  was  heard,  he  was  brought  in  and 
given  food  and  shelter  by  the  peasants,  who 
then,  as  now,  were  never  too  poor  to  give 
alms,  never  too  miserable  to  help  some  one 
more  so. 

To  the  children  Salaun  was  a  welcome 
friend,  and  he  would  fetch  and  carry  like  a 
beast  of  burden  for  those  he  loved ;  but  never 
a  gleam  of  intelligence  came  into  his  face,  nor 
the  gift  of  words  to  his  tongue ;  and  when  he 
was  forty  years  old  he  was  only  "the  Fool  of 
Lesneven,"  or  "the  Fool  of  the  Wood";  for 
in  the  forest  a  mile  or  two  from  the  village 
was  a  beautiful  grove,  near  whose  spring  he 
loved  to  sit  and  sleep.  Harmless,  gentle,  he 
never  did  hurt  to  man  or  beast;  and  although 
he  was  treated  carelessly  by  many,  and  scorn- 
fully by  a  few,  there  was  no  one  who  failed 
in  regret  when  one  morning  he  was  found 
dead  by  the  side  of  his  favorite  spring. 

There  was  none  to  claim  his  body.  The 
spot  was  far  from  the  village,  and  the  men 
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were  few ;  for  John  of  Montfort  and  Charles 
of  Blois  were  righting  for  the  dukedom  of 
Brittany,  and  the  ranks  of  both  were  recruited 
from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  province. 
So  they  buried  him  where  he  lay ;  and  the 
children  played  about  his  grave,  and  the 
weary  traveller  murmured  a  prayer  for  his 
soul,  as  he  stopped  to  quench  his  thirst  at 
"the  Fool's  Fountain." 

A  few  days  after  he  had  been  laid  to  rest, 
the  children  who  came  to  draw  water  saw  a 
tall  lily-stalk  rising  half-grown  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mound.  It  was  a  vigorous,  beauti- 
ful plant,  unlike  the  purple  fleur-de-lis,  and 
they  spoke  of  it  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 
Next  day  it  was  fully  grown,  and  the  next  a 
lovely  white  flower  bloomed  on  its  stalk, — a 
flower  so  sweet  and  fragrant  that  the  little 
ones  joined  hands  and  danced  about  it  sing- 
ing,— so  dazzling  white  they  did  not  venture 
to  lay  their  wee  brown  fingers  on  it. 

As  they  danced  and  sang,  the  sacristan 
came  by,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  them.  They 
called  him  to  look  at  the  flower,  and  he  bent 
over  it  to  inhale  its  delicious  perfume.  Sud- 
denly he  started,  and,  lifting  his  broad  hat, 
fell  on  his  knees  with  awestruck  look.  The 
children  instinctively  did  likewise,  and  for 
some  minutes  there  was  a  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the 
flowing  of  the  water.  Then  the  sacristan  said : 
"  Emil,  come  here,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest, 
petit" 

Emil  was  the  lad  who  served  the  altar,  and 
could  read  fairly  well. 

The  boy  came,  and  followed  the  sacristan's 
finger,  thinking,  "How  strange  to  ask  me 
what  I  see  on  a  lily-leaf ! "  Being  an  obedient 
child,  however,  he  looked  closer,  started, 
looked  again,  and  broke  out :  "  It  is  a  word, 
man  frere ;  it  is  two  words ;  it  is — O  man 
frere  !  it  is  'Ave  Maria,' — just  what  Salaun 
always  said." 

And  so  it  was,  tradition  says.  And  so  many 
visited  the  radiant  flower,  and  read  its  mystic 
legend  ;  and  its  lesson  sank  deep  in  so  many 
hearts  that  at  last  it  came  to  the  ears  of  John 
of  Blois,  who  vowed  a  vow  that  if  success- 
ful in  his  war  he  would  build  a  church  to 
41  Notre  Dame  de  Folgeot,"  as  he  called  her 


in  recording  the  vow, — the  last  words  standing 
in  the  dialect  of  the  day  for  "  the  Fool  of  the 
Wood."  And  he  lived  long  enough  to  win  his 
victory  and  to  begin  the  church,  the  finishing 
of  which,  however,  he  left  as  a  sacred  charge 
to  his  son,  John  V,  who  nobly  discharged  his 
duty. 

It  is  a  rare  old  structure,  built  of  dark 
Kersanton  stone  brought  from  the  quarries 
near  St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  from  the  village  of 
Kersanton,  Brest.  Its  lofty  nave  and  aisles  are 
under  one  roof,  but  there  is  a  long  projecting 
transept  on  the  south  side,  and  its  five  altars, 
its  doors,  its  rood-loft  and  supporting  columns 
are  exquisitely  and  elaborately  carved.  An- 
gels, birds,  flowers  and  grapes  are  the  favorite 
figures,  and  the  traceries  are  of  delicate  and 
intricate  pattern.  A  fine  rose-window  is  in 
good  preservation,  but  the  beautiful  west 
door,  with  its  burden  of  carving,  is  falling  to 
ruin.  The  south  porch,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  added  by  the  Queen  Duchess 
Anne,  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  artists,  its  carv- 
ings and  reliefs  being  of  noticeable  richness 
and  beauty.  Above  it  the  arms  of  Brittany, 
and  the  twelve  Apostles  are  the  large  figures, 
and  there  are  remains  of  a  richly  carved  par- 
apet around  the  roof.  A  fine  bass  relief  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  is  above  the  west 
door,  and  the  main  altar  is  erected  directly 
over  "the  Fool's  Fountain."  The  water  flows 
into  a  great  basin  just  outside  the  building, 
and  here  the  lame  and  halt  repair  in  great 
numbers  to  bathe,  and  pray  for  relief  from  their 
sufferings.  A  statue  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  is 
set  in  a  niche  above  the  basin,  and  many 
votive  crutches  and  canes  hang  about. 

It  is  a  silent  spot,  far  removed  from  the 
busy  world,  and  is  visited  only  by  tourists, 
artists,  and  those  in  affliction,  except  at  the 
fete  times ;  for  life  in  Brittany  is  as  hard  now 
as  it  was  then,  and  only  the  saints'-days  and 
Sundays  yield  repose.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  any  settlement,  and  the  surroundings 
are  as  tranquil,  the  silence  as  deep  as  on 
that  day  when  Salaun  lay  down  by  the  spark- 
ling water  and  yielded  up  his  soul  into  the 
keeping  of  her  to  whom  we  "send  up  our 
sighs,  mourning  and  weeping  in  this  valley  of 
tears." 
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In  Honor  of  Mary. 


NO  modern  poet  could  surpass  in  wealth 
of  imagery  and  splendor  of  expression 
the  epithets  which  the  inspired  writers  cast 
before  Our  Lady.  Her  pathway  'to  earth, 
before  she  came,  was  strewn  with  roses  and 
pearls.  The  whole  riches  of  Oriental  expres- 
sion were  used  to  adorn  the  world  for  the 
coming  Queen.  The  narcissus  flowers  of  Hafiz 
are  faded  compared  with  the  gorgeous  blooms 
with  which  the  sacred  writers  adorn  the 
shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin. 

She  is  compared  to  cinnamon  and  aro- 
matic balm  ;  to  a  cedar  in  Libanus,  and  to  "a 
cypress  tree  on  Mount  Sion  " ;  to  a  palm  tree 
in  Cades,  and  to  a  rose  in  Jericho  ;  to  an  olive 
tree  in  the  plains,  and  to  a  plane-tree  by  the 
water ;  to  the  dawn,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the 
sun  ;  to  a  garden  of  nuts,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
the  valleys ;  to  wisdom  in  the  churches  of  the 
Most  High ;  to  the  multitude  of  the  elect ;  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Most  High ;  to  a  light  rising 
in  the  heavens,  and  to  a  cloud  covering  the 
whole  earth  ;  to  a  pillar  of  cloud ;  to  an  army 
in  battle  array. 

The  Canticle  of  Canticles  exhausts  language 
for  terms  of  exquisite  loveliness.  She  is  oil 
poured  out,  and  the  odor  of  ointments.  She  is 
compared  to  the  tents  of  cedar  and  to  the  cur- 
tains of  Solomon  ;  to  a  vineyard  ;  to  a  bundle 
of  myrrh ;  to  a  cluster  of  cypress  in  the  mead- 
ows of  Engaddi ;  to  the  flower  of  the  field  and 
the  lily  of  the  valley;  to  an  apple  tree  among 
the  trees  of  the  woods ;  to  a  cellar  of  wine. 

More  exquisite  still  is  the  comparison  to  a 
dove  in  the'  clefts  of  the  rock.  A  modern 
French  poet  who,  in  Brittany,  suddenly  came, 
on  a  stormy  morning,  in  sight  of  the  rock- 
bound  coast,  and  saw  a  white  statue  of  the 
Mother  of  God  in  a  niche  in  the  cleft,  made 
good  use  of  this  : 

"  Storm  breaks  on  storm, — no  peace,  no  rest  is  here : 

My  heart  is  troubled  like  the  troubled  sea, 
My  hope  is  almost  quenched  in  sombre  fear, 
My  sails  before  the  foaming  breakers  flee  : 
Oh,  for  a  ray  of  peace,  that  I  may  wait 
Until  death  comes  or  the  wild  winds  abate ! 
Peace  for  a  restless  and  unresting  heart ! 

And  soft  peace  comes :  high  in  a  cleft  of  rock 


I  see  Her  statue  white,  when  dark  cliffs  part; 
A  dove  of  peace !    The  devil's  gloom  I  mock."  * 

In  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  again  we  find 
her  compared  to  a  pillar  of  smoke  of  aromat- 
ical  spices,  of  myrrh,  of  frankincense,  and  of 
all  the  powders  of  the  perfumer.  She  is  like 
"  King  Solomon  in  the  day  of  his  espousals  " ; 
she  is  like  "the  eyes  of  doves";  she  is  like 
"scarlet  lace"  and  the  pomegranates;  she  is 
"the  tower  of  David";  she  is  like  the  "young 
roes  feeding  among  the  lilies." 

"  Oh,  had  I  but  a  gift  of  tongues  divine, 
To  all  the  world  her  beauty  to  define ! " 

But  the  inspired  singer  has  done  this  to  all 
nations  in  the  most  glowing  rhetoric  of  the 
word.  He  tells  the  world  that  her  sweetness 
is  as  the  "  drippings  of  honeycomb  " ;  it  is  a 
well  of  living  waters  ;  the  north  wind  and  the 
south  wind;  it  is  the  fruit  of  apple-trees;  beds 
of  aromatical  spices,  and,  as  a  more  modern 
poet  expresses  it, 
"A  paradise  of  fruits  and  blossoms  rare 

To  those  who  love  her  is  the  Virgin  Pure : 
Set  with  rich  roses  and  pomegranates  fair, 

Which  never  fade  and  always  shall  endure ; 
An  ivory  palace  set  with  sapphire  blue, 

Glittering  and  white ;  a  pillar  set  in  gold ; 
The  circle  of  the  heavens  ;  sweet  as  dew 

That  falleth  from  them  oft  at  sudden  cold  ; 
The  deepest  deep  of  seas,  the  light  of  worlds."  | 

In  Psalm  xviii,  6,  we  find  this  line  of  the 
highest  poetry,  "He  hath  set  His  tabernacle 
in  the  sun  :  and  He  as  a  bridegroom  coming 
out  of  His  bridechamber."  She  is  "the  sun." 
Again,  in  Psalm  xliv,  10,  "The  Queen  stood 
on  the  right  hand,  in  gilded  clothing :  sur- 
rounded with  vanity ! " 

*  C.  de  Beaugeancy,  in  "  Les  Fleurs  de  la  Paix." 
f  Ecclus  ,  xxiv,  8. 


Thanksgiving  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


REV.  DEAR  FATHER: — You  will  find  enclosed 
$40  for  THE  "AvE  MARIA."    I  send  also  the 
names  of  a  number  of  new  subscribers.     I  have 
been  a  reader  of  the  magazine  for  several  years 
past,  and  I  wish  to  have  it  all  my  life. 

The  most  powerful  and  merciful  Mother  of  God 
has  repeatedly  helped  and  defended  me  when  I 
was  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  I  desire  to 
make  known  publicly  my  gratitude  to  her.  Of 
her  power  with  her  Divine  Son  who  can  doubt  ? 
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On  the  1 3th  day  of  May,  1883,  Oronogo,  Jasper 
County,  Missouri, — having  about  1,200  inhabi- 
tants,— was  visited  by  a  terrible  cyclone.  There 
were  two  deaths,  and  twenty  five  persons  were 
wounded.  I  was  one  of  the  wounded.  When  the 
cyclone  struck  the  town,  I  was  on  the  third  floor 
of  a  three  story  brick  building  belonging  to  C.  E. 
Elliott.  The  building  was  demolished,  and  I  went 
down  with  it.  Mr.  Elliott,  Richard  Stults,  and 
Richard  Blow  came  to  my  rescue.  They  found 
me  buried  in  the  debris  up  to  my  head.  I  was 
unhurt,  with  the  exception  of  a  broken  leg.  My 
head  was  scratched  all  over  as  if  by  pins,  but  there 
was  no  fracture.  I  received  good  medical  treat- 
ment from  Dr.  Brooks,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  was 
soon  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  me. 
The  cyclone  came  very  unexpectedly,  and  only 
when  I  was  going  down  with  the  brick  and  heavy 
timber  from  one  floor  to  the  other  was  I  conscious 
of  my  danger.  Remembering  about  the  Scapular 
which  I  wore,  I  cried:  "Oh,  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  take  pity  on  me ! ' '  The  day  after  the  cyclone 
over  3,000  persons  visited  the  wrecked  town,  and 
many  of  them  were  heard  to  say — so  I  was  in- 
formed— "How  did  Mr.  Cummings  escape?"  I 
declared  at  the  time  that  the  Scapular  had  saved 
me,  but  I  should  long  since  have  made  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  goodness. 

I  have  often  used  the  miraculous  Water  of 
Lourdes,  and  given  it  to  many  afflicted  friends 
and  acquaintances.  In  every  instance  it  did  good. 
In  one  case  the  person  was  a  non- Catholic — a 
good  man — who  was  afflicted  with  a  fever  sore, 
which  had  troubled  him  for  several  years.  Since 
using  the  water  he  has  not  missed  a  single  day  from 
his  commercial  labors. 

Some  years  ago,  when  diphtheria  appeared  in 
Platteville,  Grant  Co  ,  Wis.,  Miss  Maggie  Barden 
was  attacked,  and  had  the  disease  in  its  worst  form. 
The  most  eminent  physician  of  the  coun  ty  was  treat- 
ing her.  I  gave  her  mother  a  vial  of  the  Water  of 
Lourdes,  and  after  the  usual  prayers  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  she  was  instantly  cured.  The  doctor  came 
next  morning  and  examined  his  patient's  throat, 
exclaiming,  "The  disease  is  gone !  What  can  have 
caused  this? ' '  The  mother  replied  that  Maggie  had 
had  a  better  doctor.  He  left  in  great  astonishment. 

On  another  occasion  a  child  of  Mr.  Michael 
Clifford,  of  Oronogo,  Mo  ,  was  suffering  pitifully 
from  internal  pains.  I  gave  the  child's  mother 
some  of  the  water  of  the  miraculous  fountain,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  applied  the  patient  became  calm. 
Parents  and  neighbors  were  greatly  surprised  at 
the  sudden  change  for  the  better. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  instances  that 
I  have  witnessed  of  Our  Blessed  Lady's  powerful 
patronage. 

Your  "AvE  MARIA"  is  an  excellent  Catholic 
periodical.  I  can  not  see  why  it  is  not  in  every 
Catholic  house  in  the  land.  There  is  scarcely  a 
father  or  husband  who  could  not  procure  it,  the 
price  of  subscription  is  so  low.  It  would  be  a  happy 
exchange  for  the  miserable  sheets  from  which  no 
spiritual  benefit  is  derived,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, destroy,  or  at  least  weaken,  the  faith  and  sap 
the  piety  of  their  readers.  The  first  lesson  every 
good  Catholic  mother  is  anxious  to  teach  her  child 
is  the  "  Hail  Mary,"  praying  the  Mother  of  God 
to  protect  her  offspring.  If  mothers  are  so  de- 
sirous that  the  Blessed  Virgin  should  shield  their 
children  through  life,  why  do  they  not  do  so  them- 
selves ?  Surely  there  is  no  greater  danger  to  young 
people  nowadays  than  bad  reading.  Children  will 
read,  and  parents  should  take  care  to  supply  them 
with  what  is  good — with  what  will  increase  faith 
and  piety,  and  foster  devotion  to  the  Virgin  whom 
all  generations  shall  call  blessed. 

As  you  do  not  know  me  personally,  Reverend 
Father,  I  refer  you  to  the  priests  mentioned  in  my 
other  letter.  The  object  of  this  is  simply  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  ever-Blessed  Virgin.  You 
may  publish  it,  if  you  think  well,  wholly  or  in  part. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  P.  CUMMINGS. 


Beautiful  Answers. 

A  PUPIL  of  the  Abbe  Sicord  gave  the  following 
1\  extraordinary  answers:  "What  is  grati- 
tude?"— "  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart." 

"What  is  hope?" — "Hope  is  the  blossom  of 
happiness." 

"What  is  the  difference  between  hope  and  de- 
sire?"— "Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaf,  hope  is  a  tree  in 
flower,  and  enjoyment  is  a  tree  in  fruit. ' ' 

"What  is  eternity?" — "A  day  without  yester- 
day or  to-morrow;  a  line  that  has  no  end." 

"What  is  time?" — "Aline  that  has  two  ends; 
a  path  which  begins  in  the  cradle  and  ends  in  the 
tomb." 

' '  What  is  God  ?  "— "  The  Necessary  Being,  the 
Sum  of  Eternity,  the  Merchant  of  Nature,  the 
Eye  of  Justice,  the  Watchmaker  of  the  Universe, 
the  Soul  of  the  World." 

"Does  God  reason?" — "Man reasons  because 
he  doubts, — he  doubts,  he  deliberates,  he  decides. 
God  is  omniscient :  He  never  doubts;  He  there- 
fore never  reasons." 
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Catholic  Notes. 


Among  the  many  objects  of  attraction  to  the 
tourist  through  Ireland  is  the  beautiful  Franciscan 
Monastery  of  far-famed  Killarney.  This  magnif- 
icent structure,  which  recalls  or  surpasses  the 
glories  of  "  Sweet  Mucross,"  may  be  said  to  owe 
its  existence  to  the  three  "  Hail  Marys  "  of  a  Prot- 
estant child.  A  French  governess  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Raum,  at  Gorey,  in  France,  taught  the 
child  under  her  care  to  recite  three  "  Hail  Marys ' ' 
every  day  for  "papa  and  mamma."  The  child 
faithfully  recited  this  heavenly  prayer,  and  before 
many  months  passed  by  the  whole  family  were 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  Mary's  altar  in  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris.  This  conversion  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raum  were  descended 
from  bigoted  Huguenot  parents,  and  were  very 
much  bound  to  their  Protestant  prejudices.  After 
his  conversion,  Mr.  Raum  applied  to  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  for  a  religious 
order  to  establish  a  monastery  in  his  town  of  Gorey, 
and  was  advised  to  obtain  some  Franciscan  relig- 
ious from  Belgium.  He  followed  this  advice,  and 
three  Fathers  came  to  Gorey.  The  religious  re- 
mained about  six  months,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  obtain  from  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  the 
necessary  permission  to  found  a  house  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Order,  they  applied  to  the  late 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty,  who  received  them  with 
open  arms,  and  allowed  them  to  found  their  house 
in  Killarney. 

In  this  monastic  building  every  stone  cries  out, 
"This  is  the  work  of  Mary! "  for  she  not  only 
brought  the  Fathers  here,  but  obtained  for  them 
the  means  of  erecting  their  house  and  church. 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Lasagni,  who  died  re- 
cently at  Rome,  in  the  yist  year  of  his  age,  was  a 
member  of  the  Sacred  College  for  three  years  only. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Conclave  when  Leo  XIII 
was  elected.  According  to  a  custom,  which, 
however,  is  not  a  rule,  the  newly-elected  Pope  on 
taking  off  his  Cardinal's  skull-cap  for  the  last  time, 
places  it  on  the  head  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
clave, creating  him  there  and  then  a  Cardinal.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  Leo  XIII  refrained  from 
doing  this,  and  put  his  zucchetta  into  his  pocket 
instead;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Consistory  of 
the  2yth  of  March,  1883,  that  the  Pope  declared 
Lasagni  to  be  one  of  the  two  Cardinals  he  had 
created  and  reserved  in  petto  at  the  Consistory  of 
the  1 3th  of  December,  1880. 


We  regret  that  one  of  our  Catholic  papers  adopted 
a  course  in  regard  to  the  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill 
which  imperilled  rather  than  helped  its  chances, 
by  its  indiscieet  partisan  zeal.  At  such  a  critical 
juncture,  with  so  much  at  stake,  the  active  friends 
of  the  bill  on  either  side  of  the  Assembly  should 
have  been  treated  kindly,  and  not  be  made  to  bear 
the  odium  of  the  bigotry  of  Know  Nothing  mem- 
bers on  their  side  of  the  house.  Such  a  course  tends 
to  excite,  if  possible,  a  more  bitter  and  determined 
spirit  of  antagonism.  As  in  the  Catholic  pulpit,  so 
also  in  the  Catholic  press  politics  and  religion 
should  be  kept  as  far  apart  as  possible.  Nothing 
but  evil  can  result  from  the  opposite  course. 


The  next  General  Convention  of  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  will  be  held  in 
New  Haven,  August  5th  and  6th.  The  committee 
of  the  Connecticut  Union,  and  the  local  societies 
there,  are  working  hard  to  make  the  arrangements 
for  receiving  the  delegates  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  the  "biggest" 
Convention  of  the  C.  T.  A.U.  A.  ever  held.  Every 
local  society  is  urged  to  send  a  delegate. 

We  are  glad  to  note  from  the  report  of  the 
General  Secretary  that  the  temperance  movement 
is  extending  widely,  and  that  a  number  of  new 
societies  have  lately  been  organized  and  affiliated 
to  the  Union. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Athenceum, 
writing  from  Athens,  mentions  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery recently  made  in  the  excavations  at  Elatea, 
which  as  a  monument  of  Church  history  is  of  great 
importance.  In  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  the 
Mother  of  God  at  Elatea  there  was  found  a  great 
block  of  white-gray  marble,  bearing  an  inscription 
in  Greek  which,  translated,  means:  "This  stone 
comes  from  Cana  in  Galilee,  where  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  turned  the  water  into  wine."  In  explain- 
ing several  words  inscribed,  especially  the  word 
"Antoninus,"  the  correspondent  says: 

"  It  is  well  known  with  what  undoubting  belief  and 
what  adoring  piety  holy  relics  connected  with  the  life 
and  Passion  of  the  Redeemer  were  preserved  and 
venerated,  and  with  what  zeal  pilgrims  and  travellers 
in  the  East  took  count  of  these  relics.  Consequently 
in  Cana  various  monuments  were  preserved,  and  care- 
fully mentioned  by  pilgrims.  Antoninus  of  Piacenza, 
in  the  6th  century,  saw  there  two  of  the  pitchers  in 
which  the  miracle  of  the  conversion  of  the  water  into 
wine  was  said  to  have  taken  place.  .  .  .  He  saw  also 
another  relic  besides  the  pitchers  at  Cana.  He  says 
in  his  Itinerarium :  '  Deinde  venimus  miliaria  3  in 
Canam,  ubi  Dominus  fuit  ad  nuptias,  et  accubuimus 
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in  ipso  accubitu,  ubi  ego  indignus  parentum  meorum 
nomina  scripsi.' " 

This  Antoninus  speaks  here  of  the  stone  bed 
upon  which  Our  Lord  sat  at  table  at  the  wedding. 
Upon  this  stone  the  pious  pilgrim  inscribed  his 
name.  It  is  conjectured  that  at  the  time  when  Pal- 
estine was  threatened  by  Persian  or  Arab  invaders, 
certain  pious  persons  removed  it  to  some  securer 
place,  perhaps  to  Constantinople.  Everything 
favors  the  opinion  that  it  has  now  been  found  at 
Elatea,  although  we  can  not  trace  the  history  and 
details  of  the  wanderings  of  the  miraculous  stone. 


A  great-granddaughter  of  Daniel  Webster,  Miss 
Constance  Edgar,  was  lately  received  into  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  at  Baltimore,  taking  the 
name  of  Sister  Mary  de  Sales.  Archbishop  Gibbons 
officiated  at  the  ceremony,  assisted  by  several 
priests,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapelle,  of 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Washington,  who  preached 
an  appropriate  sermon. 

The  Catholic  Mirror,  of  Baltimore,  begins  the 
36th  year  of  its  publication  greatly  enlarged  in 
form,  in  a  new  typographical  dress,  and  much  im- 
proved in  other  respects.  Owing  to  the  material 
enlargement  of  the  paper,  we  think  the  quarto 
would  have  proved  a  more  convenient  form  than 
the  folio,  and  rendered  a  thicker  sheet  unnecessary. 
As  it  is,  the  Catholic  Mirror  is  a  handsome  paper, 
and  the  quality  of  its  reading  matter  will  undoubt- 
edly guarantee  it  a  welcome  everywhere.  The 
home  and  foreign  notes,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral columns,  are,  as  heretofore,  carefully  gleaned ; 
besides  which  a  page  of  special  correspondence  is 
now  added.  The  Washington  letter  and  the  de- 
partment of  local  diocesan  news  have  been  wisely 
given  their  old-time  place.  The  best  of  the  new 
features  is,  probably,  the  contributed  articles  from 
Catholic  literateurs  at  home,  of  which  several  are 
given  in  this  number — a  feature  that,  we  hope,  the 
publishers  will  be  justified  in  continuing,  and  that 
other  Catholic  papers  will  copy. 

The  collegians  and  young  ladies  of  various  col- 
leges and  academies  in  France  have  determined  to 
relinquish  their  claims  to  prizes  this  year,  so  that 
the  money  usually  spent  on  them  may  be  used 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  wounded  soldiers  in 
Tonquin. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Catholic  Exam- 
iner, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  advancing  in 
popular  favor  as  it  advanced  in  age,  until  now — 
at  the  close  of  its  third  year — the  increase  in  its 


business  forces  it  into  larger  and  more  commo- 
dious quarters,  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Front 
streets.  The  Examiner  is  edited  with  marked 
ability,  and  supplies  the  Catholic  public  with  news 
and  reading  matter  free  from  the  filth»and  stench 
of  the  secular  press. 

The  new  college  recently  completed  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  the  3d  inst.,  with  a  magnif- 
icent ceremonial.  The  college  is  a  large  and 
commodious  five-story  structure,  and  designed  es- 
pecially to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  city.  It  has  opened  under  most 
favorable  auspices,  and  bids  fair  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  prosperous  career. 


The  editor  of  a  Catholic  paper  who  uses  in  his 
journal  the  so-called  "patent  insides,"  or  ready- 
printed  matter,  assumes  a  grave  responsibility. 
Even  though  he  may  be  free  to  receive  or  reject 
the  "print"  offered,  expressions  may  escape  his 
notice,  and  he  is  liable  at  all  times  to  lay  before 
his  readers  matter  unfit  for  perusal.  And  the  evil 
done  by  bad  reading  thus  provided,  as  it  were,  in 
the  name  of  religion  is  tenfold  greater  than  when 
presented  in  purely  secular  journals.  We  received 
recently  a  publication,  under  a  Catholic  name, 
which  contained  selections  both  anti-Catholic  and 
absolutely  immoral.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 


The  Civilta  Cattolica  relates  the  following 
prophecy,  as  told  by  a  person  acquainted  with  the 
religious  to  whom  it  was  made : 

In  1819,  Father  K ,  a  most  zealous  Domin- 
ican preacher  at  Poloch,  in  Poland,  who  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  schismatical  government  to  ex- 
ercise the  sacred  ministry  under  penalty  of  being 
exiled  to  Siberia,  was  greatly  afflicted  to  be  thus 
prevented  from  rendering  any  spiritual  service  to 
his  countrymen.  One  evening  after  9  o'clock, 
opening  his  window  before  retiring  to  rest,  he 
stood  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven  and  prayed : 
"O  glorious  martyr  of  Christ,  blessed  Andrew 
Bobola  !  thou  who  so  many  years  ago  foretold 
the  restoration  of  Poland ;  thou  who  didst  behold 
its  oppressors  fiercely  battling  against  God  in  their 
schism :  oh !  permit  not  this  slaughter  and  op- 
probrium to  continue  in  my  country,  and  obtain 
from  the  Almighty  that  He  free  it  from  the  yoke 
of  schism  and  Protestantism  ! ' '  He  then  closed 
the  window  to  retire,  when  the  blessed  martyr 
appeared  to  him,  saying,  "Behold  me,  the  same 
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whom  you  have  just  invoked.  Open  the  window 
again  and  look."  Filled  with  astonishment  and 
fear,  the  good  religious  obeyed  the  command,  and 
what  was  his  surprise  to  see  no  longer  the  little 
garden  and  enclosure  of  his  convent,  but  an  im- 
mense country  extended  before  him  ! 

"  Thou  seest  before  thee,"  said  the  martyr,  "  the 
fields  of  Pinsko,  where  I  had  the  glory  to  suffer 
martyrdom  for  the  faith  of  Christ;  now  turn  thy 
eyes  again,  and  thou  wilt  know  what  thou  dost  de- 
sire. ' '  Father  K looked  again,  and  his  amaze- 
ment was  greater  than  ever ;  for  on  those  deserted 
fields  he  beheld  countless  armies  of  Russians, 
Turks,  French,  English,  Austrians,  Prussians,  and 
others  whom  he  could  hardly  distinguish,  engaged 
in  desperate  battle.  And  as  he  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  vision,  Bobola  explained  it  to 
him,  saying,  ''When  the  war  which  you  behold 
is  finished,  then  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  will  be  restored,  and  I  shall  be 
recognized  as  its  principal  patron.  And  as  a  pledge 
of  the  truth  of  this  vision,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  behold  this  hand !  "  And,  touching 
the  table,  he  left  the  impression  of  his  hand  upon 
it.  Lost  in  astonishment,  the  holy  man  could 
merely  utter  some  pious  ejaculations  of  gratitude 
to  Our  Lord  and  His  holy  martyr.  At  length, 
recovering  his  bewildered  senses,  he  looked  at  the 
table,  where  the  impression  of  the  hand  remained. 
Finally,  having  kissed  it  several  times,  and  his  ner- 
vous excitement  having  passed  away,  he  lay  down 
to  sleep.  Next  morning  he  had  hardly  opened 
his  eyes  when  he  ran  to  the  table,  where  the  imprint 
of  the  hand  remained  as  in  the  evening,  and  he 
became  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  prophecy.  He  therefore  brought  the  whole 
community — priests  and  brothers — to  his  room, 
and  showing  them  the  wonderful  sign,  related  all 
that  had  happened  during  the  night. 

Obituary. 

"//  15  a  holy  and -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead," 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Durthaller,  S.J.,  Rector  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Esser,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas's 
Church,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

Mother  Mary  Jerome  Ely,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Mt.  St.  Vincent  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Daniel  McDonald,  Milltown,  N.  B. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Broadbent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

May  they  rest  in  peace! 


Uouth's  Department. 


The  Sponsor  of  Turin. 


I. 

N  the  right  bank  of  the  pictu- 
resque   Po,  so   celebrated    in 
history  and  in  song,  stands  the 
grand  old  castle  of  the  Sicilian 
kings,  "  La  Veneria."  A  well-kept 
country  road  leads  from  this  place, 
around  the  foot  of  beautiful  vine-clad 
hills,  to  the  city  of  Turin,  the  ancient 
royal  residence. 

It  was  two  days  before  the  great  Feast  of 
Pentecost.  From  the  many  steeples  of  Turin 
the  bells  rang  out  a  joyous  peal  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  festival.  With  weary  steps 
a  lonely  wanderer  pursued  his  way.  He  was 
an  elderly  gentleman,  with  silvery  hair,  and 
from  his  features  and  general  appearance  one 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  German  professor. 
At  times  he  stood  still  and  viewed,  with  evi- 
dent gratification,  the  charming  scenery  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  at  the  same  time  ut- 
tering ejaculations  of  astonishment ;  then  he 
walked  on,  until  another  object  drew  forth 
his  admiration.  It  was  a  heap  of  ruins  on  a 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  For  a 
long  time  he  contemplated  the  broken  col- 
umns, until  at  length  he  became  inflamed 
with  a  desire  to  know  their  history.  Look- 
ing up  and  down  the  road,  he  tried  to  find 
some  one  who  might  be  able  to  tell  him  the 
story  of  this  monument  of  former  ages.  As 
he  turned  the  angle  of  a  road,  he  saw  a  little 
boy  before  him. 

"  Here,  my  little  man ! "  he  called  out  to 
him. 

The  latter  turned  around,  and,  raising  his 
cap,  said  :  "  Commande,  Signorf" 

The  old  gentleman  had  approached  nearer, 
and  looking  straight  into  the  boy's  large  blue 
eyes,  asked  him  in  flowing  Italian  the  name 
and  the  origin  of  the  ruin. 

The  answer  which  the  young  Italian  gave, 
the  interest  which  he  evidently  took  in  telling 
the  story,  and  his  delight  in  knowing  some- 
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thing  of  which  one  so  much  older  was  igno- 
rant, so  won  the  gentleman's  heart  that  he 
determined  to  continue  the  pleasant  conver- 
sation. 

"You  must  speak  a  little  slower,  my  boy," 
said  he;  "first  tell  me  what  is  your  name?" 
k.T"  My  name  is  Giovanni — Giovanni  Danieli," 
answered  the  little  curly-head ;  "  but  if  it  had 
depended  on  me,  I  would  rather  have  been 
named  Julio." 

"Be  consoled,  my  young  friend,"  inter- 
rupted the  stranger.  "  My  name,  too,  is  Gio- 
vanni, and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  But 
now  tell  me  something  about  your  parents, 
in  order  that  I  may  learn  more  about  my 
young  guide, — though,  by  the  way,  you  are 
not  so  very  young,  after  all.  How  old  are  you, 
Giovanni  ?  " 

"  Fourteen  years,  two  months  and  six  days, 
Signer,"  replied  the  boy.  "The  day  after 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  Confir- 
mation in  the  Church  of  San  Carlo." 

"  You  are  happy  over  this,  I  am  sure  ?  " 

"Oh, yes,  Signer,"  replied  Giovanni;  "but 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  admitted  to  Confirmation, 
although  my  name  is  on  the  list." 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  your  fears  ?  " 

"  Signor,"  stammered  the  young  Italian,  a 
slight  blush  mounting  his  cheek,  "my  father 
is  dead,  my  mother  is  poor  and  sick,  and  my 
sister  is  the  only  one  of  us  all — I  have  yet  a 
little  brother — that  can  earn  anything.  If  I 
were  only  older,  then  I  would  work  and  earn 
much  money,  and  give  it  all  to  my  mother. 
But  I  shall  probably  be  put  off  for  Confirma- 
tion. None  of  the  boys  have  such  ragged 
clothes,  and  I  have  no  sponsor.  This  morn- 
ing my  mother  told  me  to  go  to  the  rich 
merchant  Cerisati,  for  whom  my  father  was 
working  at  the  time  of  his  death — when  the 
terrible  accident  occurred.  She  was  hoping 
Signor  Cerisati  would  be  my  sponsor,  and  I 
would  promise  to  pray  to  the  Madonna  for 
him.  But  he  told  me  to  look  for  a  sponsor 
on  the  country  road,  and  not  in  the  palaces 
on  the  Via  di  Po, — that  if  my  father  had  met 
his  death  while  in  his  service,  it  was  his  own 
fault." 

Here  the  boy  burst  into  tears.  Touched 
by  his  grief,  the  stranger  laid  both  hands  on 


Giovanni's  shoulder,  and  said :  "  You  have 
followed  the  advice  of  Signor  Cerisati,  to  look 
for  a  sponsor  on  the  country  road,  and  you 
have  found  one  :  I  will  be  your  sponsor.  And 
now  tell  me  where  you  live,  and  the  name 
of  your  good  mother  ;  and  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, at  the  hour  when  the  Bishop  will 
perforrh  the  sacred  function,  you  will  find  me 
in  the  Church  of  San  Carlo." 

"E  vero, — is  it  true, — Signor  ?  "  asked  the 
little  boy,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

''As  true  as  my  name  is  Giovanni,  my 
child,"  replied  the  gentleman,  good  naturedly. 

The  pleasant  earnestness  with  which  these 
words  were  spoken  dispelled  all  doubts  from 
the  mind  of  the  boy,  and  with  a  heartfelt 
"Grazia!"  he  hastened  to  his  home. 

II. 

The  day  after  his  happy  encounter  with  the 
kind  stranger,  little  Giovanni,  together  with 
his  sister  and  younger  brother,  stood  around 
the  bed  of  their  sick  mother.  The  dwelling 
of  the  Danieli  family,  which  was  a  little,  mis- 
erable hut,  was  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
Muggia,  a  village  near  Turin.  It  was  in  a  di- 
lapidated condition,  and  the  numerous  chinks 
and  rifts  in  the  walls  gave  clear  signs  of  age 
and  decay. 

It  was  growing  dusk.  On  an  old  table 
in  the  poorly- furnished  apartment  stood  a 
lighted  candle,  and  beside  it  a  few  crusts  of 
bread.  In  one  corner  of  the  hut  was  a  bed, 
on  which  lay  the  sick  mother,  and  around  her, 
as  we  have  said,  stood  the  children.  Great 
excitement  had  been  caused  among  the  little 
group  by  Giovanni's  animated  narration  of  his 
meeting  and  conversation  with  the  mysterious 
gentleman. 

"You  should  have  asked  him  his  name," 
said  his  sister,  when  he  had  finished. 

"  I  intended  to  do  that,"  said  Giovanni ; 
"but  before  I  could  do  so,  he  had  stepped 
into  a  carriage  and  driven  off  to  the  castle 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  road." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Castle  of  La  Veneria?  " 
asked  his  sister,  anxiously. 

"Yes,  sister." 

"How  was  the  gentleman  dressed?" 

"  He  wore  plain  black  clothes  and  a  slouch 
hat." 
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"  Had  he  any  servants  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know, — I  did  not  see  any." 

"  Well,  then,  he  must  have — " 

The  words  were  cut  short  by  a  rap  outside. 
The  next  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and 
in  stepped  a  man,  who  announced  himself  to 
be  a  servant  of  Signer  Giovanni.  .  He  asked 
if  Giovanni  Danieli  lived  there,  and  on  the 
little  boy's  coming  forth  presented  him  with 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  purse  containing 
two  hundred  lires.  He  then  immediately 
took  his  leave,  seeming  not  to  hear  the  en- 
treaties of  the  grateful  family  to  know  the 
name  of  his  master.  All  he  had  said  was  that 
his  master's  name  was  Giovanni,  and  that  his 
residence  in  Turin  was  only  temporary. 

The  children  were  almost  frantic  with  joy 
when  they  examined  the  fine  velvet  outfit  of 
Giovanni,  and  many  times  over  they  counted 
the  glittering  coins.  Never  in  their  life  had 
they  seen  so  much  money  at  one  time.  Who 
could  be  their  kind  benefactor?  This  each 
asked  of  the  other,  yet  none  could  give  a 
satisfactory  answer.  In  this  exciting  state  of 
suspense  they  laid  themselves  to  rest  on  a 
large,  dirty  mattress  on  the  floor,  consoled, 
however,  at  least  in  some  degree,  by  the  words 
of  their  mother :  "  Say  your  prayers  well,  and 
you  will  find  out  the  kind  stranger  to-morrow, 
when  you  receive  Confirmation." 

As  might  well  be  expected,  it  was  long 
before  little  Giovanni  fell  asleep  that  night. 
Repeatedly  he  was  tempted  to  get  up  and  try 
on  his  new  suit  of  clothes,  but  the  candle  had 
been  put  out,  and  he  thought  he  might  disturb 
his  little  brother,  who  was  already  asleep. 
Finally  he  sank  into  a  profound  slumber. 
III. 

The  next  day  came,  and  with  it  the  glori- 
ous Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  sun  never  shone 
more  brightly,  nor  did  the  fields  and  meadows 
ever  smile  so  sweetly  as  on  that  morning.  But 
brighter  than  the  sun  was  the  countenance  of 
a  little  boy,  who,  strengthened  with  the  bless- 
ing of  his  bedridden  mother,  was  walking 
briskly  down  the  road  which  led  to  Turin.  He 
was  dressed  in  his  new  suit  of  velvet,  and 
looked  every  inch  a  little  prince.  His  heart 
was  robed  in  white,  for  it  was  innocent ;  and 
never  did  any  one  pray  more  fervently  to  Our 


Lady  and  San  Carlo,  in  whose  church  another 
soldier  of  Christ  was  to  be  enrolled.  It  was 
our  young  friend  Giovanni  Danieli. 

The  Church  of  San  Carlo  in  Turin  is  con- 
sidered, next  to  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice,  the  finest  and  most  cele- 
brated Christian  temple  in  Italy.'  Some  of  the 
grandest  paintings  of  antiquity,  numberless 
pillars  of  precious  marble,  and  many  rare 
sculptures,  ornament  this  beautiful  house  of 
God. 

While  the  church  was  gradually  filling  with 
boys  and  girls,  who  were  to  renew  the  prom- 
ises made  for  them  at  Baptism,  Signer  Gio- 
vanni stood  before  a  painting  of  Bareggio's 
representing  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord.  He 
had  arrived  some  time  before,  and  was  wait- 
ing for  his  godchild,  who  stood  a  little  ways 
off,  not  venturing  to  approach  nearer.  The 
old  gentleman  soon  recognized  Giovanni,  and 
signalled  him. 

"Signor,  a  thousand  thanks!  My  mother 
has  promised  to  remember  you  in  all  her 
prayers,  and  I,  Signor,  will  do  the  same — as 
long  as  I  live." 

"  It  is  now  nine  o'clock,"  said  the  strange 
gentleman,  mildly ;  "  when  do  the  ceremonies 
begin  ?  " 

"At  ten  o'clock,  Signor.  Will  you  please 
inscribe  your  name  in  the  Confirmation  reg- 
ister ?  I  may  be  put  off  if  the  Padre  sees  I 
am  alone." 

"  Yes,  certainly.  Show  me  the  way  to  the 
sacristy." 

Giovanni  was  glad  to  obey ;  and  after  the 
boy  had  told  the  priest  who  he  was,  the  latter 
handed  the  sponsor  a  pen,  with  the  request 
to  sign  his  name. 

"  Reverend  Father,"  said  the  gentleman, "  I 
am  a  German ;  please  permit  me  to  inscribe 
my  name,  which  in  Italian  means  Giovanni, 
in  German." 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

The  stranger  took  the  pen  and  wrote  in 
large,  bold  characters,  "  Johann." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  that  is  not  enough," 
said  the  chaplain,  politely ;  "  you  must  enter 
your  full  name,  also  your  profession." 

Again  the  sponsor  took  the  pen  and  added, 
"  King  of  Saxony." 
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The  chaplain  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 
But  after  scrutinizing  the  stranger's  counte- 
nance for  a  moment,  he  at  once  recognized 
him.  "  His  Majesty ! "  he  stammered. 

"  Reverend  sir,"  replied  the  king  (for  it  was 
he),  "  I  wish  to  remain  unknown,  and  to  be 
for  this  little  boy  no  more  than  his  simple 
sponsor  Giovanni." 

"Your  Majesty's  wish  shall  be  respected," 
answered  the  chaplain. 

As  this  conversation  had  been  carried  on 
in  Latin,  Giovanni  Danieli  could  understand 
nothing  of  it. 

When  the  sacred  function  of  Confirmation 
was  over,  the  little  boy,  loaded  with  rich 
presents  from  his  noble  sponsor,  hastened 
home  with  a  joyous  heart. 

IV. 

When  our  young  friend  took  leave  of  his 
benefactor,  the  latter  had  promised  to  let  him- 
self be  heard  of  now  and  then,  and  the  good 
king  faithfully  kept  his  word.  He  caused 
Giovanni  to  be  sent  to  a  high  school,  where 
he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies 
that  he  soon  left  all  his  classmates  far  behind 
him.  Later  on  he  was  sent  to  the  University, 
and  before  he  was  twenty-six  years  old  he 
was  prepared  to  make  his  final  examination, 
which,  if  well  passed,  would  place  him  in  the 
professor's  chair.  All  this  time,  however,  he 
had  been  unable  to  discover  the  name  or  res- 
idence of  his  kind  sponsor.  But  after  pass- 
ing his  final  examination,  which  was  done 
with  the  highest  honor,  he  became  so  in- 
flamed with  the  desire  to  know  his  benefactor 
that  he  declared  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  dignity  of  pro- 
fessorship unless  the  identity  of  his  magnan- 
imous sponsor  should  be  revealed.  The  min- 
ister shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  promised 
to  see  about  the  matter.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  young  man  received  a  note,  written  in 
Italian,  which  read  as  follows  : 

I  am  happy  in  having  been  able  to  give  your  coun- 
try so  able  and  good  a  man  as  you  are. 
Your  friend, 

JOHN,  KING  OF  SAXONY 

Years  had  passed  since  the  receipt  of  this 
letter.  The  king,  of  whom  it  was  said  that 


he  had  never  had  a  personal  enemy,  had  long 
since  been  gathered  to  his  forefathers.  His 
godchild,  Giovanni  Danieli,-  now  filled  the 
honorable  post  of  director  of  the  principal 
observatory  at  Florence. 

Pentecost  again  came  round,  and  a  great 
surprise  was  to  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Muggia,  the  little  village  near  Turin  where 
Giovanni's  boyhood  was  passed.  For  a  week 
the  simple  people  had  been  expecting  some- 
thing unusual,  but  no  one  knew  what.  The 
celebrated  Doctor  Danieli  had  daily  come 
over  from  Turin,  and  his  visits  gave  rise  to  all 
kinds  of  conjectures.  What  was  their  surprise 
when  suddenly  as  the  sun  arose  on  Pentecost 
morning  the  clear,  full  tones  of  a  bell  broke 
forth  from  the  tower  of  the  little  village 
church !  Never  before  had  a  bell  rung  out  its 
melodious  song  to  the  simple-hearted  people 
of  Muggia.  All  hastened  to  obey  the  call, 
and  soon  the  church  was  packed  with  eager, 
grateful  worshippers.  When  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  had  ceased,  and  the  tones  of  the  organ 
were  hushed,  the  aged  pastor  mounted  the 
altar-steps,  and  in  a  loud  voice  announced 
that  a  gentleman,  who  wished  to  remain  un- 
known, had  presented  the  church  with  a  beau- 
tiful bell,  on  which  was  the  inscription, "  Gio- 
vanni.— Gratitude."  The  meaning  of  this  gift 
was  known  to  the  speaker,  and  he  begged 
his  audience  to  send  up  to  Heaven  a  fervent 
prayer  for  the  deceased  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, to  whom  this  bell  was  dedicated.  With 
one  heart  and  one  voice  the  congregation 
responded  to  the  wish  of  their  pastor.  But 
probably  not  one  dreamt  for  whom  that 
prayer  was  offered ;  and  perhaps  to  this  day 
the  good  people  of  Muggia  are  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  "  Giovanni  of  Saxony " 
who  indirectly  caused  the  bell,  whose  sound 
is  so  sweet  and  familiar  to  them  when  it  rings 
the  Angelus,  or  summons  the  faithful  to  Mass, 
to  be  placed  in  its  lofty  tower.  How  beauti- 
ful is  gratitude! 

CALAMUS. 


A  PERSIAN  philosopher,  when  asked  how  he 
had  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  answered : 
"  By  not  being  ashamed  to  ask  questions  when 
I  was  ignorant." 
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RV  THE    REV.  MATTHEW   RUSSELL,   S.  J  ,   AUTHOR    OF 
"  MADONNA." 


|ANCTA  MARIA,  succurre  miseris! 
"O  Holy  Mary,  succor  the  miser- 
able ! "  These  are  the  first  of  some 
well-known  words  of  St.  Augustine,  which 
the  Church  repeats  very  often  through  the 
course  of  the  year  in  her  Divine  Office,  as  a 
commemoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
This  is  the  cry  that  goes  up  forever  from  earth 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven:  "O  Holy  Mary, 
succor  the  miserable  ! "  And  she  gives  heed 
to  the  cry :  she  comes  to  the  succor  of  the 
miserable  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  form  of  their  misery.  The  sick,  the 
suffering,  the  poor,  the  homeless,  the  friend- 
less, the  desolate,  the  tempted,  the  sinful,  the 
despairing, — all  these,  if  they  but  cry  to  the 
Queen  of  Mercy  in  earnest,  will  not  cry  in 
vain. 

This  eagerness  to  succor  the  miserable  of 
every  sort,  and  at  all  times,  has  earned  for 
Our  Blessed  Lady  a  new  title,  by  which  she 
is  greeted  as  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor. 
She  was  called  already  Help  of  Christians ; 
but  help  is  not  exactly  succor, — at  least  from 
the  force  of  the  syllables  in  the  language  from 
which  the  word  succor  is  taken,  we  may  sup- 
pose it  to  convey  the  meaning  of  a  greater 
eagerness,  a  hastening  to  give  help,  a  run- 
ning to  our  aid.  As  we  dare  to  address  God 
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Himself,  Domine,  ad  adjuvandum  me  festina, 
so  here  we  cry,  "  O  Lady  !  make  haste  to  help 
us  ;  run  to  our  assistance ;  succor  us  always  ; 
be  our  perpetual  succor!" 

A  moment  ago  we  called  this  a  new  title, 
but  in  reality  it  is  centuries  old.  Not,  indeed, 
that  it  requires  the  consecration  of  centuries 
to  make  it  welcome  to  us.  We  ought  not  to 
be  too  jealous  of  novelty  in  such  private  for- 
mularies of  piety  ;  and  as  for  public  devotions, 
the  Church  will  look  well  to  them.  No  doubt 
none  of  these  special  devotions  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  necessary.  The  "Hail  Mary"  is 
enough.  The  "  Hail  Mary  "  contains  them  all 
supereminently  and  transcendently.  That  one 
inspired  phrase  of  Sacred  Scripture,  Mary, 
of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  is  enough ;  and  the 
"Hail  Mary"  itself  is  nearly  all  the  directly 
inspired  word  of  God  also.  But  to  keep  the 
mind  fastened  on  that  one  word,  to  bring; 
out  the  full  import  of  the  "  Hail  Mary,"  many 
need  to  have  their  attention  stimulated  by  at 
least  an  appearance  of  freshness  and  novelty 
in  the  aspect  under  which  the  subject  is 
contemplated. 

See  how  the  world  manages  !  How  little  of 
real  originality  there  is  in  the  poetry,  fiction, 
and  general  literature  of  the  day  !  Yet  people 
must  pretend  to  say  something  new  if  they 
wish  to  be  listened  to.  And  the  changes  of 
fashion  in  dress  and  other  matters — these  are 
not  all  founded  on  the  essence  of  things  :  a 
good  deal  of  them  is  change  for  the  mere 
sake  of  change.  So  it  is  in  the  service  of  the 
world ;  and  something  of  the  same  sort 
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be  useful  to  many  to  beguile  them  on  their 
way  in  the  service  of  God. 

Those,  too,  who  inveigh  against  new  de- 
votions and  new  books  of  piety — are  they 
always  the  most  assiduous  in  reading  the  old 
books  of  piety,  and  the  most  fervent  in  prac- 
tising the  old  devotions  ?  And,  again,  what 
one  may  not  want  at  all,  another  may  want 
badly ;  and  it  is  ugly  and  narrow  and  a  little 
vulgar  to  insist  on  regulating  other  people's 
wants  and  tastes  altogether  by  our  own,  in- 
stead of  making  due  allowance  for  difference 
of  dispositions,  and  rejoicing  at  everything 
that  in  any  degree  helps  to  turn  any  eyes  or 
hearts  heavenward,  were  it  only  some  new 
expression  of  that  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  to  which  the  Archangel  of  the 
Most  High  and  the  mother  of  the  Baptist 
gave  the  best  expression  at  the  very  dawn  of 
Christianity.  These  remarks,  however,  what- 
ever truth  may  be  in  them,  are  less  appro- 
priate here,  since  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Succor  is  no  mere  arbitrary  or 
fanciful  device,  invented  by  the  tender  and 
affectionate  piety  of  some  soul  in  our  own  day. 
This  title  of  the  Madonna  has  a  meaning 
beyond  the  words  that  compose  it ;  it  has  a 
long  and  interesting  history  of  its  own,  and 
a  history  of  which  the  last  page  will  not  be 
written,  perhaps,  till  the  probation  of  the 
human  race  is  completed.  The  latest  record 
of  its  achievements  up  to  the  present  date  is 
contained  in  a  little  book  which  has  just  been 
published  under  the  name  of  "The  Glories 
of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor."*  In  this 
sketch,  however,  we  shall  hardly  stray  out- 
side the  authoritative  summary  given  in  the 
Breviary  Lessons  of  the  Feast,  which  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer 

*  In  transcribing  our  notes  we  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  consulting  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  which 
we  strongly  recommend  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  devotion.  It  is  published  at  Rome,  at  the  Propa- 
ganda Press,  under  the  following  full  title :  "  Beata 
Virgo. Maria  de  Perpetuo  Succursu,  id  est,  de  antiqua 
ejus  et  prodigiosa  imagine  in  ecclesia  S.  Alphonsi  de 
Urbe  cultui  reddita,  necnon  de  Archisodalitate  sub 
titulo  et  invocatione  B.  Mariae  Virginis  de  Perpetuo 
Succursu etS.  Alphonsi  M.de  Ligorio  canonice  ibidem 
erecta."  The  author,  for  reasons  which  our  readers 
will  appreciate,  makes  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthew,  Sept. 
21,  1876,  the  date  of  his  preface. 


lias  obtained  the  privilege  of  celebrating  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

In  the  Lessons  of  the  Second  Nocturn  of 
Matins  we  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  an- 
cient documents,  that  in  one  of  the  last  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  is,  just  about  the 
time  that  Columbus  discovered  America,  a 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was — under 
romantic  circumstances,  into  which  the  com- 
piler of  these  Lessons  does  not  enter,  and 
which  we  too  must  pass  over — brought  from 
the  Island  of  Crete  to  Rome,  and  after  many 
obstacles  and  vicissitudes  was  set  up  for  public 
veneration  in  one  of  the  Roman  basilicas.  At 
this  point  pious  writers  add  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  made  her  own  choice,  expressing  her 
preference  for  a  church  which  should  lie  be- 
tween her  own  beloved  sanctuary  and  that 
of  her  dear  adopted  son — between  St.  Mary 
Major  and  St.  John  Lateran.  The  Church  ful- 
filling these  conditions,  and  therefore  finally 
honored  with  this  high  charge,  was  the  church 
of  the  Augustinian  Fathers  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  which  had  replaced  the  ancient  edifice 
said  to  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  century, 
in  honor  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the  spot  where 
St.  Cletus,  second  Pope  after  St.  Peter,  had 
made  of  his  own  paternal  home  an  oratory 
under  the  invocation  of  that  great  Apostle 
and  Evangelist.  St.  Matthew,  at  any  rate,  was 
the  patron  of  the  Augustinian  Church,*  which 
was  so  happy  as  to  give  hospitality  to  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor;  and  hence  this 
miraculous  picture  was  often  called  the  Ma- 
donna of  St.  Matthew,  a  circumstance  which 
has  helped  to  fix  the  allegiance  of  one  client 
at  least. 

Many  a  fervent  prayer  had  been  offered  up 
to  the  Blessed  Lady  before  this  quaint  old 
picture  in  St.  Matthew's  Church  before  St. 
Ignatius  first  came  to  Rome.  She  had  made 
her  home  there  forty  or  fifty  years  already  at 
that  date.  Some  years  after,  did  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka  pray  before  this  picture  in  some  of 
his  walks  through  the  Holy  City?  Very  prob- 
ably he  did,  and  certainly  many  an  innocent 

*  It  was  given  to  the  Irish  Augustinians  in  1658,  and 
again  in  1739  ^  *ts  destruction. 
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girl  and  many  a  pious  old  woman,  who  are 
saints  without  being  canonized.  In  some  of 
those  huge  folios  in  which  our  forefathers 
delighted  reference  is  made  to  prodigies 
wrought  through  this  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Succor. 

So  it  was  preserved  and  held  in  honor  for 
three  hundred  years,  till  the  chaos  into  which 
all  Europe  was  thrown  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  fell  upon  the  Eternal  City  itself. 
Some  French  general  considered  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Matthew  neces- 
sary for  one  of  his  military  operations.  It 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  accordingly,  and 
the  holy  picture  was  removed  by  pious  hands, 
and  hidden  so  safely  that  it  ran  the  risk  of 
being  forgotten  forever.  The  tradition,  how- 
ever, of  its  former  glories  was  kept  up  in  a 
very  providential  manner,  until  after  many 
curious  incidents  and  accidents  Pope  Pius  IX, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  confided  it  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  Church  of  St.  Alphonsus, 
which  had  just  been  built  on  the  Esquiline, 
nearest  to  the  site  that  had  been  chosen  of 
old  by  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor,  when 
she  appeared  to  a  certain  child  and  said :  "  I 
wish  to  be  between  my  beloved  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  that  of  my  beloved 
adopted  son,  St.  John." 

Thus  has  the  Madonna  of  St.  Matthew  be- 
come, in  a  certain  sense,  the  Madonna  of  St. 
Alphonsus.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  deserved 
to  be  honored  with  this  trust ;  for  if  ever  there 
was  a  soul  burning  with  love  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  it  was  his.  He  has  made  himself  the 
theologian  and  the  Laureate  of  the  Madonna, 
whose  very  name  formed  part  of  his  own, 
while  his  name,  in  turn,  is  linked  inseparably 
with  the  glories  of  Mary.  His  sons  have 
spread  everywhere  the  glories  of  Our  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Succor;  and,  as  in  many  other 
places,  so  in  the  capital  of  Catholic  Ireland, 
in  which  these  lines  are  written,  the  spiritual 
daughters  of  St.  Alphonsus  have  enshrined 
her  image  in  a  sanctuary  almost  fair  enough 
for  so  beautiful  a  destiny. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar 
with  this  picture  in  some  of  its  many  forms 
and  sizes.  Here,  as  usual,  we  find  the  Child 
with  His  Mother.  The  Divine  Infant  is  in 


Mary's  arms ;  but  He  is  not  looking  up  lov- 
ingly in  her  face,  as  children  are  wont,  and 
He  especially.  He  clasps  with  both  His  little 
hands  one  of  hers,  and  He  looks  away  from 
her,  gazing  with  a  frightened  air  at  the  Arch- 
angels Michael  and  Gabriel,  who  are  repre- 
sented on  each  side,  bearing  the  Cross  and  the 
other  instruments  of  the  Passion.  The  sandal 
seems  to  be  falling  off  one  of  the  Bambino's 
feet :  is  this  another  ingenious  expression  of 
the  fear  which  seems  to  have  come  upon  the 
Divine  Infant  ?  For  the  name  given  in  some 
Eastern  countries  to  this  picture  is  "The 
Terrible  Vision," — namely,  the  vision  of  His 
own  sufferings  and  of  the  sins  of  men,  which 
was  present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  from  the  first, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  Passion  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  was  not  kept  for  Gethsemane 
or  Calvary,  but  lasted  His  whole  life  long. 

Each  of  us  has  a  personal  share  in  that 
"terrible  vision."  May  the  Infant  Saviour 
have  seen  therein  not  our  sins  only,  but  our 
sincere  repentance  !  May  we  from  this  mo- 
ment strive  earnestly  so  to  order  our  daily 
lives  as  becomes  the  creatures  of  a  God  of 
infinite  purity,  the  followers  of  a  Crucified 
Redeemer,  the  children  of  an  Immaculate 
Mother !  And  may  this  change  be  one  of  the 
hidden  "glories  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Succor"! 

Sancta  Maria,  succurre  nobis  !  The  words 
that  we  began  with*  form  the  antiphon  of  the 
Magnificat  in  the  First  Vespers  of  the  Feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor,  which  is 
kept,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  and  also  in  the 
Diocese  of  Savannah,  in  the  United  States,  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  23d  of  June:  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day,  in  the  year  1 867,  on  which 
this  beloved  Madonna  was  solemnly  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  pearls  and  emeralds  and 
amethysts  set  in  pure  gold,  by  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Peter's,  or,  as  the  Sixth  Lesson  of  the  Office 
calls  them,  the  venerable  College  of  Canons 
of  the  Holy  Vatican  Basilica.  "O  Holy 
Mary,  succor  the  miserable."  Succor  us  and 
all  poor  creatures,  in  all  our  miseries,  whether 
poverty  or  privations  or  shame  or  sickness, 


*  Probably  because  the  word  succuro  is  not  found 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  nor  any  of  its  derivatives. 
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or  distress  of  mind,  or  that  worst  of  miseries, 
that  only  real  misery,  sin.  Remove  that  last 
misery  from  us ;  and  if  the  others  may  not  go, 
enable  us  to  bear  them.  Be  with  us,  O  Holy 
Mother!  in  life  and  in  death;  and  through  all 
the  miseries  of  life  and  of  death,  succor  us 
perpetually:  be  indeed  to  all  of  us  forever 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor.  Succurre ! 

NOTE. — Though  so  many  notes  hang  on  awk- 
wardly to  this  brief  paper,  it  seems  well  to  add  an 
explanation  of  the  letters  which  we  know  have 
puzzled  some  devout  clients  of  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Succor.  Those  highest  up,  on  each  side  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  crown,  are  MP,  &  Y,  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  words  Mijrrip  #£«D 
( Mother  of  God) .  Those  beside  the  Divine  Child 
are  12,  XS, — /^a-or)?  Xptaros.  As  you  look  at  the 
picture,  the  angel  to  the  left  is  Michael,  represented 
by  his  initial  M,  and  on  the  other  side  Gabriel. 
Besides  the  Greek  article  for  the,  M  and  G  are 
preceded  by  what  is  said  to  stand  for  the  two  first 
letters  of  archangelos .  The  uninitiated  might 
mistake  the  Greek  capital  R  for  P,  and  S  for  C. 
St.  Michael  carries  a  spear,  a  sponge  fastened  on 
a  reed,  and  a  vessel  of  vinegar  and  gall ;  St.  Ga- 
briel, a  Greek  triple  cross,  such  as  the  priest  signs 
on  forehead,  mouth  and  breast  at  the  Gloria  tibi 
Domine,  before  the  Gospel. 

In  the  hymn  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor 
which  we  published  on  the  ipth  of  July  ("AvE 
MARIA,"  Vol.  XX,  p.  565),  the  second  stanza, 
instead  of  asking,  "Yet  why  a/as?"  ought  to 
begin  simply,  "I  thank  thee,  O  my  Mother!  " 


At  Our  Blessed  Mother's  Shrine. 


BY   ANGELIQUE    DE    LANDE. 


jT~HE  wearied  child  when  evening  draweth  nigh 
**"   Seeks  its  fond  mother's  breast, 
And  while  she  sings  a  soothing  lullaby, 
Sweetly  it  sinks  to  rest. 

So,  Mother  Mary,  when  the  day  is  done, 

And  night  comes  on  apace, 
With  wearied  hearts  thy  children,  one  by  one, 

Come  to  thy  dear  embrace. 

More  tenderly  than  earthly  mothers  do, 

Thou  dost  thy  nurslings  hold ; 
And  round  their  trembling  forms  the  chill  night 
through 

Thy  mantle  thou  dost  fold. 


Tho'  we've  been  weak  and  wayward  thro'  the  day, 

No  chiding  tones  we  hear, 
While  at  thy  knee  our  nightly  prayers  we  say 

Without  a  thought  of  fear. 

In  all  the  world  there's  not  so  fair  a  sight, 

Dear  Mother,  as  thy  face ; 
There's  not  on  earth  a  spot  so  dear  and  bright 

As  this  sweet,  hallowed  place. 

The  darkest  night  becomes  as  sunlit  day 

If  thou  art  by  our  side ; 
Toil  becomes  light,  and  sorrows  flee  away, 

If  thou  with  us  abide. 

O  sinless  Mother  of  our  fallen  race, 

Virgin  Immaculate ! 
Fountain  of  love,  storehouse  of  every  grace, 

Heaven's  ever-open  gate ! — 

Look  down  upon  thy  children  bending  low 

Before  thine  earthly  shrine ; 
O  take  our  hearts,  thou  who  dost  love  us  so, 

And  make  them  like  to  thine  ! 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


XXI. 

F)  ENEE  saw  Stanmore  next  at  the  funeral 
J\  of  Susan  Battle.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
large  Protestant  attendance,  Father  Gerard 
delivered  an  admirable  address,  giving  the 
reasons  which  had  influenced  the  girl  to  em- 
brace the  Catholic  faith  on  her  death-bed,  and 
making  a  simple,  practical  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  especially  dwelling 
on  the  authority  that  alone  secures  certainty. 
When  this  was  over,  the  procession  took 
its  way  to  the  cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of 
Clarendon, — a  quiet,  lovely  spot,  where  in 
her  solemnly-blessed  grave  the  girl,  who  had 
made  more  stir  in  dying  than  she  could  ever 
have  made  in  living,  was  left  to  sleep.  When 
all  was  over,  and  the  crowd  had  dispersed, 
Stanmore  asked  Renee  if  she  would  not  come 
with  him.  She  assented,  and  they  passed 
through  a  side  gate  into  the  open  country. 
Clarendon  was  hidden  from  sight,  and  all 
around  them  were  soft  hillsides,  covered  with 
trees  and  valleys  bright  with  glancing  streams. 
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Renee  smiled.  "  How  charming  !"  she  said. 
"It  reminds  me  of  the  country  where  you 
took  me  one  Sunday  afternoon, — you  remem- 
ber? But  there  is  more  expanse  here." 

"Yes,"  he  answered;  "and  I  like  expanse 
in  a  view.  It  gives  one  such  a  sense  of  free- 
dom ;  and  the  sky  is  always  so  divine  in  its 
beauty  and  in  its  suggestions.  But  I  have  not 
brought  you  here  to  talk  of  the  landscape, 
but  to  speak — if  I  may — of  myself." 

"Surely  you  know  that  I  am  always  inter- 
ested when  you  speak  of  yourself,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  with  some  surprise. 

"  I  have  reason  to  know  it,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing; "for  you  have  been  very  patient  and 
very  kind.  And  I  have  some  news  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear.  After  a  long  talk  with 
Father  Gerard  last  night,  he  kindly  gave  me 
letters  to  one  or  two  of  the  faculty  of  George- 
town College.  'This  will  open  their  library 
to  you,  and  their  hearts  as  well,'  he  said.  So 
I  am  going  there,  to  spend  the  few  weeks  of 
freedom  which  I  have  a  right  to  claim  at  this 
time  of  the  year." 

"Ah,  I  am  glad  ! "  said  Renee,  while  her 
eyes  emphasized  her  words.  "And  you  will 
return,  I  am  sure,  a  Catholic.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  think  how  straight  you  have  walked 
along  a  road  where  others  find  so  many  ex- 
cuses for  delay ! " 

"  It  has  been  a  steady  advance  with  me,,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  since  I  first  met  you," 
he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  much  feeling.  "  You 
said  once  that  you  were  glad  you  had  come 
to  Clarendon.  Does  it  occur  to  you  to  think 
how  glad  /  should  be — nay,  I  can  truly  say, 
how  glad  I  am  ?  " 

"  It  is  happiness  to  me  to  think  that  I  have 
been  of  the  least  service  to  you,"  she  said ; 
"but  if  I  had  not  come,  God  would  have 
found  some  other  instrument  by  means  of 
which  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  truth. 
I  can  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  you 
to  have  remained  a  Protestant." 

"  I  fear  it  was  only  too  possible,"  he  said. 
"Why  should  I  have  been  enlightened  above 
others  ?  And  no  doubt  had  ever  crossed  my 
mind  until  I  knew  you.  So  you  must  let  me 
feel  that  I  owe  whatever  light  has  come  to 
me  to  you,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  feeling 


this,  and  seeing  you,  and  knowing  you,  is  it 
possible  not  to  love  you  ?  " 

His  voice  sank  so  low  over  the  last  words 
that  Renee  hardly  understood  them ;  but 
when  she  glanced  at  him  with  an  instinct  of 
interrogation,  his  eyes  made  them  plain.  She 
stopped  short,  and  a  sudden  tide  of  color 
flushed  her  face.  "  Mr.  Stanmore  ! "  she  said. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you  that,"  he  said, 
pausing  and  regarding  her  a  little  wistfully; 
"but  since  it  has  escaped  me,  and  since  it  is 
truth,  you  will  pardon  it  I  am  sure,  even  if — 
you  can  not  find  any  answer  to  it  in  your 
own  heart.  I  have  been  presumptuous,  per- 
haps, to  hope,  however  faintly,  that  you  might 
find  such  an  answer.  You  are  all  that  I  ever 
dreamed  of  in  woman  ;  but  I — what  can  /  be 
to  you?" 

This  humility,  so  natural  to  him  under  all 
circumstances,  touched  Renee,  and  gave  her 
words  with  which  to  answer  him. 

"You  are  much,  very  much,  to  me,"  she 
said ;  "  but  not — in  this  way.  Oh,  Mr.  Stan- 
more,  what  can  I  say  except  that  I  am  sorry, 
so  sorry !" 

"There  is  no  need  to  be  sorry,"  he  an- 
swered, gently.  "Even  if  it  were  an  injury 
to  me,  you  are  not  to  blame.  But  it  is  far 
from  an  injury.  I  hold  it  a  great  privilege 
even  to  have  known  you ;  and  as  for  loving 
you — well,  love  you  know  is  a  blessing  in 
itself,  independent  of  all  return.  It  brings 
pain,  no  doubt ;  but  to  those  who  understand 
it  aright,  it  brings  the  highest  joy  also.  For 
is  it  not  a  joy  to  know  that  what  we  love  is 
worthy  of  the  best  that  we  can  offer  ?  And 
when  one  has  gained  interest,  friendship,  ex- 
quisite kindness — " 

"Ah,  stop !  pray  stop ! "  said  Renee.  "  You 
pain  me — you  make  me  wretched  !  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  this.  I  thought — 
oh,  I  thought  your  heart  was  set  upon  such 
different  hopes ! " 

There  was  a  tone  of  keen  disappointment 
in  her  voice.  At  that  moment,  had  Stanmore 
known  it,  some  spirit  seemed  to  whisper  in 
her  ear  Ferris's  words, — words  she  had  de- 
nied but  had  not  forgotten  :  "  To  lead  him  to 
make  a  sacrifice  such  as  this,  a  man  must  have 
a  strong  personal  motive.  No  man  would  do 
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it  simply  for  God  or  for  his  own  soul."  Was 
it  true  ?  Had  even  Stanmore  a  personal  mo- 
tive in  becoming  a  Catholic  ?  Her  heart  sank : 
a  sickening  sense  of  doubt  came  over  her.  So, 
involuntarily,  she  uttered  the  cry,  "  I  thought 
your  heart  was  set  upon  such  different  hopes ! " 

Stanmore  looked  a  little  surprised,  at  the 
tone  rather  than  at  the  words.  "  It  has  been 
my  happiness,"  he  said,  "that  the  thought  of 
you  has  mingled  with  the  highest  hopes  I 
could  form,  and  that  in  drawing  nearer  to 
God  through  knowledge  of  His  truth,  I  have 
also  drawn  nearer  to  you." 

"But  why  think  of  me?"  she  asked.  "What 
am  I  ?  Merely  a  creature,  who  has  chanced 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  truth." 

"Merely  that,"  he  answered;  "but  how 
much  is  said  in  that !  A  creature,  but  such 
creatures  God  Himself  has  given  us  to  love. 
And  when  that  love  leads  us  toward  rather 
than  away  from  Him,  surely  we  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  it." 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but 
walked  on  with  a  troubled  air.  She  could 
not  banish  the  thought  which  had  intruded. 
What  if  this  were  the  motive,  and  what  if  on 
her  answer  depended  Stanmore's  course? 
The  supposition  was  an  injustice,  of  which  in 
a  cooler  moment  she  could  not  have  been 
guilty;  but  just  now  astonishment  and  dis- 
appointment deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
judging.  If  it  were  so,  what  a  painful  neces- 
sity was  laid  upon  her, — the  necessity  not 
only  to  wound  one  whom  she  so  much  liked, 
but  to  retard,  perhaps,  his  progress  toward 
the  Church !  Words  failed  her ;  she  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  say,  and  it  was  Stanmore  who 
at  length  spoke  again : 

"  I  see  that  I  have  troubled  you ;  forgive 
me !  I  blame  myself  for  having  spoken.  I 
might  have  known  that  your  interest  in  me 
has  been  only  one  of  charity." 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice, 
"  it  has  not  been  only  that.  I  like  you — very 
much.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  liked  you  if 
you  had  not  thought  of  being  a  Catholic  ;  but 
of  course  that  has  been  my  great  interest.  I 
fancied  that  your  mind  was  simply  set  on — 
on  knowing  the  truth,  and  I  am  grieved  to 
think  that  you  have  had  other — hopes." 


"  But  one  has  not  interfered  with  the  other," 
he  said  again. 

"  How  could  it  fail  to  interfere  with  it  ? " 
she  asked,  quickly.  "And  I  am  more  disap- 
pointed because  I  thought — it  has  seemed  to 
me  from  my  first  acquaintance  with  you — that 
you  are  one  of  those  made  to  love  God  su- 
premely, as  His  chosen  servants  love  Him." 

Stanmore  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile, 
though  his  inclinations  were  not  mirthful.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you,"  he  said; 
"but  it  is  as  well  that  you  should  know  what 
I  am,  and  not  fancy  me  something  better  than 
I  have  any  claim  to  be.  Long  ago  my  desire 
was  to  love  and  serve  God  in  the  way  of  which 
you  speak, — that  is,  solely  and  supremely. 
But  I  was  not  permitted  to  dedicate  myself  to 
His  service.  A  yoke  of  duty  was  laid  on  my 
neck,  which  I  still  bear,  and  must  bear  for 
many  days  to  come — so  long  indeed  that  I 
dare  not  look  forward  to  any  other  mode  of 
life  than  that  which  I  lead  now.  I  do  not  com- 
plain. The  path  of  duty  is  the  only  safe  path, 
and  had  I  left  it  to  follow  my  own  desire,  I 
might  never  have  found  the  way  which  now 
opens  before  me  to  the  City  of  God, — and  I 
might  never  have  known  you" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Stanmore,  do  not  speak  so !  You 
distress  me ! " 

"  Do  I  ?  Then  be  sure  I  shall  not  speak 
so  again.  But  why  should  it  distress  you  to 
know  that  I  count  our  friendship,  especially 
in  its  result,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
my  life  ?  And  I  shall  be  none  the  less  grate- 
ful because  you  have  nothing  more  than 
friendship  for  me."  Then,  after  a  pause,  which 
she  did  not  break :  "  Will  you  not  try  and 
forget  all  this  ?  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  an- 
noyed and  distressed  you.  I  can  only  say  in 
my  own  defence  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
the  kind  when  I  asked  you  to  come  with  me. 
I  only  meant  to  tell  you  what  I  knew  you 
would  be  glad  to  hear, — not  anything  about 
which  there  might  be  doubt." 

"I  am  only  distressed  on  your  account," 
she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  know  that 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  many  trials,  and  I 
would  wish  to  comfort  rather  than  to  pain 
you." 

"Your  sympathy  and  your  kindness  com- 
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fort  me  greatly,"  he  said.  "Do  not  doubt  that ; 
do  not  fancy  that  there  need  be  any  change 
in  our  relations  toward  each  other.  Nothing 
could  pain  me  more  than  that." 

"There  will  be  no  change,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  she  answered. 

But  in  saying  this  she  bound  herself  to 
more  than  she  was  able  to  perform.  There 
was  a  change,  which  she  could  not  ignore, 
and  which  Stanmore  felt  before  they  reached 
home.  The  familiar  ease  into  which  their 
intercourse  had  drifted  of  late  was  impossi- 
ble to  her  now.  She  found  herself  weighing 
her  words,  stopping,  hesitating  over  them ; 
whereas  a  little  time  before  she  had  uttered 
whatever  was  in  her  mind,  secure  of  compre- 
hension and  sympathy.  Stanmore  was  aware 
that  remonstrance  was  useless,  so  he  accepted 
quietly  a  result  for  which  he  knew  he  had 
only  himself  to  blame.  When  he  finally  left 
Renee  at  her  uncle's  gate,  he  thought  sadly 
that  time  might  change  this,  and  bring  back 
what  he  had  lost ;  but  meanwhile  his  greatest 
source  of  consolation  was  withdrawn  from 
him. 

Renee  was  even  more  sad.  It  was  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  she  mounted  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
as  a  child  beside  its  earthly  mother.  At  this 
moment  she  felt  all  a  child's  need  of  comfort, 
help,  direction.  Her  soul  was  sick  with  that 
sense  of  disappointment  which  is  so  hard  to 
the  untried  spirit,  and  she  was  filled  with  re- 
gret for  the  pain  she  had  been  forced  to  inflict. 
Ferris's  words  were  still  ringing  in  her  ears, 
and  would  not  be  banished.  If  it  were  true — 
if  Stanmore  had  been  actuated  in  any  degree 
by  the  hope  of  pleasing  her  in  becoming  a 
Catholic — she  felt  as  if  his  conversion  were 
robbed  of  value,  and  as  if  there  were  no  guar- 
antee that  he  would  persevere.  A  little  time 
before,  she  would  have  been  secured  from 
such  fears  by  her  knowledge  of  his  character, 
but  now  she  doubted  her  judgment  as  she 
doubted  him,  as  she  began  to  feel  that  it  was 
possible  to  doubt  everything  earthly.  It  was 
a  moment  of  revulsion, — such  a  moment  as 
comes  to  a  nature  high-strung  and  exalted  in 
its  ideas  and  hopes  ;  and  she  could  only  bow 
her  head  and  ask  counsel  and  guidance  of  her 


"to  whom  it  has  never  been  known  that  any 
one  ever  appealed  in  vain." 

XXII. 

Renee  did  not  see  Stanmore  again  before  he 
left  town,  but  after  his  departure  she  received 
a  note  explaining  why  he  had  not  called  to 
say  good  bye  in  person.  He  wrote : 

...  I  could  not  have  seen  you  alone,  and  from  my 
old  friends  I  should  have  had  to  encounter  inquiries 
and  remonstrances  which  I  feel  just  now  hardly  able 
to  meet.  When  I  return  I  hope,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
that  I  shall  be  settled  firmly  in  one  way  or  another  ; 
and  then  I  shall  cease  to  shrink  from  these  appeals, 
which  are  so  trying  to  my  heart,  if  not  to  my  fortitude. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  pray  for  me  that  I  may  find 
light  and  peace  in  the  search  on  which  I  enter ;  and 
for  these  prayers,  as  for  all  the  kindness  that  pre- 
ceded them,  I  must  ever  remain 
Faithfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

ADRIAN  STANMORE. 

These  simple  words,  so  entirely  character- 
istic of  the  writer,  touched  Renee,  and  made 
her  ashamed  of  the  doubts  that  had  tormented 
her.  Was  this  man  likely  to  be  led  by  any 
personal  consideration  toward  the  truth  of 
God, — this  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  an 
obedience  and  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  and  who 
now  walked  so  directly  toward  the  hand  that 
beckoned  him  to  higher  obedience  and  harder 
sacrifice  ?  She  felt  humiliated  to  have  doubted 
him,  and  begged  his  pardon  in  her  heart  again 
and  again,  while  offering  the  prayers  for 
which  he  had  asked,  and  which  would  have 
been  his  without  asking. 

For  a  time  she  heard  no  more  of  him,  but 
she  was  aware  that  many  rumors  were  afloat 
in  Clarendon  with  regard  to  him  and  his 
future  intentions.  His  nearest  friends  knew 
that  .these  were  wholly  unfounded,  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  forsaking  the  world  or  of 
going  to  cast  himself,  in  a  literal  sense,  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope ;  but  they  did  know  enough 
of  his  real  intentions  to  resent  them  deeply, 
and  exhibit  this  resentment  to  the  only  per- 
son at  hand  to  whom  it  could  be  exhibited. 
Mrs.  Stanmore  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  treat 
Renee  with  absolute  rudeness  when  they 
chanced  to  meet,  and  Margaret's  normal  cold- 
ness grew  in  these  days  to  positive  frigidity; 
while  Mr.  Craven  made  a  point  of  utterly 
ignoring  her  existence. 

These   things,   however,  troubled    Renee 
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very  little,  if  at  all.  The  people  who  thus  tried 
to  render  her  uncomfortable  were  mere  ac- 
cidents in  her  life,  hardly  more  than  shadows 
to  her  perception.  She  treated  them,  as  she 
treated  every  one  else,  with  gentle  courtesy 
when  they  met,  and  forgot  them  when  they 
passed  out  of  her  sight.  Matters  too  deep  and 
important  filled  her  thoughts  habitually  for 
her  to  dwell  upon  what  appeared  to  her  so 
trivial.  And  this  inner  calm  of  spirit,  this 
serenity,  which  was  seldom  stirred,  and  never 
by  anything  concerning  herself  alone,  was 
the  secret  of  the  charm  of  tranquillity  which 
no  one  ever  approached  her  without  perceiv- 
ing in  her  manner  and  expression. 

About  this  time  her  cousins  prepared  to 
leave  Clarendon  for  their  usual  summer  so- 
journ at  some  watering  place  or  succession 
of  watering  places,  and  it  seemed  naturally 
exp  cted  that  she  would  accompany  them. 
This,  however,  she  declined  to  do.  "  I  have  no 
money  to  spend  in  such  a  manner,"  she  said 
to  her  uncle ;  "  and  if  you  will  let  me,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  remain  here.  You  intend  to  re 
main,  do  you  not?" 

"I  must,"  he  answered;  "and  besides  I  like 
the  comforts  of  my  own  house.  But  young 
people  like  social  change,  and  they  need 
bracing  air.  I  always  send  my  daughters 
away  during  the  hot  months,  and  I  think,  my 
dear,  that  you  had  better  accompany  them." 

"  Not  unless  you  positively  will  not  suffer 
me  to  remain,"  she  answered.  "But  I  am 
sure  you  will." 

And  of  course  he  did,  reluctantly  at  first, 
but  after  a  little  time  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  glad  to  possess  such  a  pleasant 
and  gentle  companion.  For  a  time  they  were 
entirely  alone,  since  Bertie  accompanied  his 
sisters,  and  remained  with  them  for  a  week 
or  so ;  and  during  this  time  Renee  completely 
won  her  uncle's  heart,  while  she  herself  en- 
joyed the  rest  and  quiet  indescribably.  It  was 
what  she  needed  more  than  any  change  of  air 
or  scene ;  and  she  soon  reassured  her  uncle, 
who  was  concerned  at  her  possible  loneliness. 
Indeed  she  had  fullest  occupation  for  her 
mind  and  hands, — occupation  which  it  would 
have  been  hard  for  her  to  resign.  The  build- 
ing of  the  church  interested  her  so  deeply  that 


it  might  almost  be  said  that  she  saw  every 
brick  laid  in  its  walls,  and  every  nail  driven 
into  the  great  beams  of  the  roof.  Notwith- 
standing the  season,  the  work  advanced  rap- 
idly, for  the  contractor  was  a  man  of  energy, 
and  there  seemed  every  prospect  that  it  would 
be  finished  by  October,  as  Father  Gerard  de- 
sired. Renee  became  a  familiar  presence  to  the 
workmen,  and  finally  it  grew  into  a  habit  that 
Mr.  Leigh  would  walk  down  with  her  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  to  see  what  progress  had 
been  made,  and  to  give  the  benefit  often  of  his 
practical  knowledge  in  hints  or  suggestions. 

So  a  month  sped  rapidly  by.  Bertie  re- 
turned reluctantly  from  cool  mountain  air, 
from  fishing  and  hunting  and  dancing,  to  take 
a  turn  at  the  treadmill  of  labor  for  a  time.  He 
regarded  Renee  with  a  wonder  past  his  power 
of  concealing.  "Why,  your  life  is  as  dull  as 
ditch-water!"  he  said,  frankly.  "How  can 
you  possibly  endure  it?" 

She  laughed.  "  I  am  too  busy  to  find  it 
dull,"  she  answered, — "if  it  is." 

"  If  it  is  ! "  he  repeated.  "  Days  spent  in 
looking  after  the  building  of  a  church,  and 
evenings  in  entertaining  my  father,  would  not 
strike  most  young  ladies  as  constituting  a 
very  lively  existence." 

"  Perhaps  not;  but,  then,  you  see  I  have  not 
led  the  life  and  consequently  I  do  not  possess 
the  tastes  of  the  young  ladies  you  are  think- 
ing of." 

"By  Jove,  I  should  say  not!"  After  this 
emphatic  conversation  there  was  a  moment's 
pause ;  but  presently  he  resumed  :  "  I  think 
you  would  really  like  the  place  where  the  girls 
are  just  now;  it  is  amazingly  picturesque,  and 
there  is  a  very  good  company.  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  take  you  up  there  next  week." 

"Oh,  impossible!  I  could  not  think  of 
leaving  here.  How  would  the  church  go  on 
without  my  supervision  ?  And,  then," — with 
a  laugh, — ^'1  have  no  money." 

"  Nonsense  !  My  father  would  set  that  all 
right." 

"It  is  not  nonsense  at  all.  Do  you  think 
I  am  a  child,  to  expect  to  spend  money  and 
have  it  too  ?  No :  I  am  only  too  glad  to  stay ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  your  sympathy  and 
concern  are  wasted  on  me." 
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"  I  really  believe  that  they  are.  You  are  a 
most  extraordinary  girl,  if  one  may  say  so 
with  all  due  respect.  By  the  bye,  did  I  happen 
to  mention  that  Ferris  is  at  the  Springs,  devot- 
ing himself  to  Helen?" 

"You  did  not.  But  that  is  surely  very 
natural." 

"Is  it?  Well,  perhaps  it  is — under  the 
circumstances.  But  with  regard  to  those 
circumstances,  allow  me  to  observe  that  some 
people  are  not  moles,  if  other  people  are." 

"  What  an  obscure  remark  ! "  said  Renee, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  should  never  suspect  you 
of  being  a  mole." 

"  I  have  pretty  good  eyes,"  said  he,  compla- 
cently. "  And  when  do  you  expect  Stanmore 
back  ?  " 

If  he  thought  that  the  abruptness  of  the 
question  would  take  Renee  by  surprise,  and 
throw  her  off  her  guard  in  some  manner,  he 
made  a  mistake.  She  answered,  quietly: 

"  I  know  nothing]of  his  movements,  there- 
fore I  can  not  expect  him  at  all." 

"That  is  a  strange  fellow!"  said  Bertie, 
meditatively.  "There  are  some  people  made 
of  too  fine  clay  for  the  common  uses  of  life. 
Stanmore  is  one  of  those  people.  His  fine 
sentiments  of  duty  and  scruples  of  conscience, 
all  render  him  unfit  for  practical  life.  No  one 
deserves  happiness  more  than  he,  and  no  one, 
I  am  sure,  has  had  less  of  it." 

Renee  felt  sure  of  this,  too,  and  her  eyes 
grew  sad.  "  But  God  may  give  him  something 
better  than  happiness,"  she  said,  softly,  to 
herself. 

It  was  the  next  evening  at  sunset  that  she 
put  on  her  hat  and  walked,  according  to  her 
habit,  to  the  church.  The  workmen  were 
leaving  the  building  as  she  reached  it,  but 
she  went  in  as  usual  to  see  what  progress 
had  been  made.  The  interior  was  filled  with 
lumber,  scaffolding,  carpenters'  benches  and 
tools  ;  but  she  made  her  way  through  it  all, 
and  finally  reached  the  large,  recessed,  as  yet 
empty  space  where  the  altar  was  to  be  erected. 
Standing  there,  she  looked  up  into  the  great, 
open  roof,  where  twilight  had  already  gath- 
ered, and  thought  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
how  it  would  one'day  echo  the  inspired  words 
of  the  Church's  prayer  and  praise.  Below, 


through  the  long,  graceful,  pointed  windows, 
some  last  gleams  of  sunset  light  were  falling, 
as  a  figure  appeared  in  the  open  arch  of  the 
door,  and,  after  pausing  for  a  moment,  entered 
the  building.  From  where  Renee  stood  it 
was  at  first  only  possible  to  distinguish  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  man's  figure ;  but  something 
familiar  in  the  movement  struck  her,  and 
when  he  passed  one  of  the  windows,  she  saw 
that  it  was  Adrian  Stanmore. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  move  eagerly  for- 
ward to  meet  him,  but  hardly  had  she  taken 
a  step  when  another  impulse  seemed  to  hold 
her  back.  How  had  he  returned  ?  He  went 
away  in  doubt :  if  certainty  had  come,  what 
certainty  was  it  ?  She  held  her  breath,  her 
heart  beat  quickly.  At  that  moment  she  felt 
that  the  disappointment  would  be  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear  if  he  had  not  re- 
turned a  Catholic. 

Her  suspense  was  not  of  long  duration.  He 
saw  the  slender  figure  in  the  sanctuary  recess, 
and  came  quickly  toward  it.  As  he  took  her 
hand,  his  first  words  gave  the  assurance  for 
which  she  longed : 

"  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  a  Catholic." 

"  Oh,  thank  God ! "  she  cried.  "  How  happy 
I  am  to  hear  it — how  happy ! " 

"And  how  happy  I  am  to  tell  it  to  you  ! " 
he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  deepest  feeling. 

Then  there  was  a  moment's  silence,  as  they 
stood  looking  at  each  other.  Words  seemed 
too  poor  to  express  the  happiness  in  their 
hearts,  the  gladness  in  their  eyes.  It  was  a 
moment  of  pure  joy. — a  moment  in  which 
both  hearts  rose  to  Heaven  as  instinctively 
as  the  white,  perfumed  smoke  of  incense  curls 
upward.  How  long  they  were  silent  neither 
knew,  but  presently  Stanmore  spoke  f 

"I  am  glad  that  our  first  meeting  is  here. 
When  the  servant  told  me  you  were '  gone  to 
the  church,'  I  felt  that  it  was  a  fitting  place  for 
the  tidings  which  I  had  for  you." 

"  It  will  be  a  church,  some  day,"  said  Renee ; 
"  and  on  this  spot  the  altar  will  stand.  It  is  in- 
deed a  fitting  place  to  hear  such  tidings ;  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  here,"  she  added,  smiling. 
"  It  is  as  if  I  were  receiving  you  into  your  true 
home,  the  true  house  of  God, — as  if  I  were 
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here  to  make  you  welcome,  as  I  do  from  my 
heart ! " 

"  Who  else  should  make  me  welcome  ?  "  he 
said.  "  My  debt  to  you  can  never  be  paid. 
But  for  you — your  efforts,  your  prayers — I 
should  not  be  here." 

"But  for  the  goodness  of  God,"  she  said. 
"  Do  not  think  of  me  ;  I  have  done  nothing 
save  pray  for  you." 

"And  is  not  all  said  in  that?  I  could  not 
pray  for  myself, — that  is,  I  could  not  ask  for 
truth,  because  I  knew  not  that  I  lacked  it. 
But  you  knew,  and  in  the  kindness  of  your 
charity  you  asked,  and  here  is  the  answer." 

"  The  answer ! "  she  repeated,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Does  not  the  goodness  of  God,  the  gracious 
answers  which  He  sometimes  makes  to  our 
prayers,  fill  us  with  awe  as  well  as  gratitude  ? 
I  feel  that  now.  It  is  so  wonderful  that  you 
are  here,  so  safely  within  the  fold,  so  quickly 
made  one  of  us ! "  She  paused  a  moment,  and 
he  never  forgot  the  look  of  her  face  as  she  went 
on :  "  It  is  strange,  but  when  I  first  thought 
of  building  this  church — when  the  inspiration 
came  to  me  at  the  first  Mass  which  I  heard 
in  Clarendon — it  was  of  Protestants  that  I 
thought  even  more  than  of  Catholics.  My 
heart  yearned  for  them  with  an  irrepressible 
pity.  '  How  can  they  know  unless  they  see, 
unless  they  are  told  ? '  I  thought.  I  longed 
to  put  the  truth  within  their  reach.  If  they 
rejected  it,  well,  that  was  their  affair.  But  I 
was  sure  that  there  were  some  who  would  not 
reject  it,  and  I  prayed  that  God  would  make 
His  truth  manifest  to  those  souls  who  loved 
Him  and  served  Him  ighorantly.  I  did  not 
utter  your  name,  but  almost  unconsciously  to 
myself  you  were  foremost  in  my  thoughts ; 
for  I  had  met  you  that  morning,  and  I  had 
felt  it  sad  that  you  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
shadow  instead  of  a  reality.  And  here,  even 
before  this  church  is  finished,  even  before  its 
altar  has  risen  or  its  first  Mass  been  said, — 
here  you  are  a  child  of  the  Church  !  It  is  so 
wonderful  that  I  know  not  how  to  thank  Our 
Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother  enough  ! " 

"  My  whole  life  must  thank  them,"  he  said. 
"And  since  I  know  how  much  I  owe  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, — those  prayers 
which  but  for  you  I  should  never  have  asked, 


— I  was  rejoiced  to  be  received  into  the 
Church  on  the  Feast  of  her  Assumption." 

"  Were  you  received  on  that  day  ?  I,  too,  am 
rejoiced.  Truly  she  is  Our  Lady  of  Victories  ! 
Does  it  not  seem  to  you " — it  was  growing 
dusk  fast,  but  he  could  still  see  the  light  on  her 
face  as  she  turned  it  toward  him — "as  if  such 
things  bring  the  unseen  world  so  near  that  we 
might  almost  put  out  our  hands  and  touch  it 
— almost  kiss  the  hem  of  the  Lord's  robe,  and 
His  Mother's  mantle  of  mercy?" 

A  little  later,  when  they  were  leaving  the 
building,  Stanmore  said : 

"  There  is  a  kindness  which  I  must  beg  of 
you  :  that  you  will  suffer  me  to  place  the  altar 
in  this  church.  You  are  doing  so  much  that 
you  can  not  refuse  to  let  another  have  a  little 
share  in  the  work — to  offer  a  little  proof  of  his 
gratitude  to  God." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  refuse  it,"  she  an- 
swered. "  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  me  that 
you  have  need  to  thank  God.  And  it  would 
be  selfish  if  I  were  not  willing  to  share  the 
pleasure  which  it  gives  me  to  do  this  work." 

"We  will  share  it  hereafter,"  he  said.  "It 
will  make  amends  for  much  pain  that  lies 
before  me  in  Clarendon." 

"  I  know  that  there  is  much  pain  for  you  in 
the  alienation  of  your  friends  and  the  change 
of  your  life,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
happiness  you  will  gain  in  the  peace  of  your 
conscience  and  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments 
will  more  than  make  amends  for  it  all.  And 
even  those  who  condemn  your  course  must 
respect  your  courage.  That  is  for  all  men  to 
see  and  admire." 

"I  do  not  feel  it  so,"  he  answered.  "How 
could  a  man  hesitate  when  he  saw  the  truth  ?  " 

"  How  is  it  that  so  many  hesitate  who  see 
it  as  clearly  as  you  do  ?  Because  they  have 
neither  the  singleness  of  purpose  nor  the  cour- 
age which  you  possess,  and  which  I  beg  your 
pardon  a  thousand  times  for  ever  doubting." 

"  You  did  doubt  it,  then  ?  " 

"Once  only,  and  that  was  because  of  the 
cowardice  and  self-seeking  I  had  seen  in 
others.  It  was  but  a  passing  cloud  on  my 
faith  in  you — such  a  cloud  as  can  never  ob- 
scure it  again." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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The  Treasure  of  a  Kentucky  Convent. 


BY    B.    J.    W. 


TJOLINESS  is  to-day  as  much  a  distinct 
1 1  and  distinguishable  mark  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  at  any  time  in  her  previous  his- 
tory. Wherever  the  faith  is  accepted,  where- 
ever  an  altar  is  raised  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Great  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  there  will  be 
found  buds  and  blossoms  and  fruits  of  holi- 
ness, growing  and  maturing  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Cross,  upon  which  is  figured  the  world's 
Redeemer.  To  follow  one  such  existence 
should  be  no  less  interesting  than  edifying  to 
the  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  here  presented. 

"  Sissie," — a  singular  name  this  to  have  been 
of  general  application  to  a  Sister  of  Charity 
during  her  entire  religious  life  of  nearly  fifty 
years  !  The  explanation  is  easy,  and  it  carries 
with  it  a  story  that  is  altogether  worthy  of 
admiration.  Martha  Emerson  was  born  in 
New  Orleans,  in  the  year  1815.  Her  father, 
William  Emerson,  an  Englishman  by  birth 
and  a  non-Catholic,  had  removed  to  the  city 
named,  with  his  young  wife,  in  1813.  Here 
were  born  to  the  couple  four  children — one 
son  and  three  daughters.  The  mother  dying  in 
1828,  the  children  were  brought  by  the  father 
to  Bardstown,  Ky.,  where  the  son  William, 
then  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  placed  at  St. 
Joseph's  College,  and  the  daughters,  Martha, 
Harriet,  and  Charlotte,  aged  respectively  thir- 
teen, eleven,  and  nine,  were  entered  as  board- 
ing pupils  in  the  Academy  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  of  Nazareth.  Soon  afterwards  took 
place  the  death  of  the  father,  and  a  Mr.  Brown, 
of  New  Orleans,  assumed  the  guardianship  of 
the  children,  by  appointment  of  the  parish 
court.  This  gentleman  changed  in  nothing  the 
arrangement  previously  made  by  the  father, 
and  the  children  retained  their  places  in  their 
respective  schools  until  graduation.  Long 
before  this,  however,  the  entire  family  had 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion. 

From  the  first,  Martha  Emerson  was  noted 
for  the  brightness  of  her  intellect ;  but  it  was 
not  to  her  mental  superiority  that  was  due 


the  extraordinary  influence  she  exerted  over 
her  school  companions,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  over  her  associates  of  the  Naz- 
areth Sisterhood.  This  was  rather  the  effect  of 
a  disposition  that  was  all  amiability  and  good- 
ness. The  sisterly  affection  that  united  the 
hearts  of  the  three  doubly-orphaned  children 
was  as  manifest  to  their  companions  as  it  was 
beautiful  in  their  sight.  There  and  then  it  was 
that  the  endearing  name  of  "  Sissie  "  attached 
to  Martha,  having  been  caught  up  from  the 
lips  of  the  youngest  of  the  three  by  the  entire 
school;  and  just  as  it  was  then  applied  and' 
accepted,  so  it  has  been  for  five  and  fifty  years. 
Together  with  the  name,  she  appeared  to  take 
into  her  heart  all  her  school  companions  and 
their  teachers ;  and  especially  was  her  sisterly 
love  directed  towards  those  among  them  who- 
happened  to  be  in  affliction. 

The  school-life  of  Miss  Emerson  ended 
just  forty- nine  years  ago;  but  long  before  its 
close  she  had  made  choice  of  an  after  career 
from  which  should  be  eliminated  whatever 
might  by  possibility  cause  her  to  lose  sight 
of  the  bleeding  Feet  of  her  Saviour- God.  She 
would  follow  Him  on  His  way  to  Calvary,, 
seek  to  share  His  sufferings,  and  trust  to  His 
loving  kindness  to  call  her  to  Himself  when 
she  should  have  finished  her  course. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  late  Mother 
Frances  Gardiner  was  at  the  head  of  the  Naz- 
areth institution ;  and  in  her  and  others  of 
the  community,  notably  Mother  Catharine 
Spalding  and  Sister  Columba  Carroll,  the 
young  girl  found  counsellors  who  were  wise 
with  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  art  of  direction. 
From  the  school-room  she  entered  the  novi- 
tiate, her  only  heart- trouble  at  the  time  having 
its  source  in  the  enforced  separation  from  her 
sisters,  whose  removal  to  their  home  in  New 
Orleans  had  been  directed  by  their  guardian. 
To  these  she  had  been  as  a  mother  for  many 
years,  and  only  God  could  measure  the  depth 
of  her  anguish  when  they  passed  beyond  the 
pressure  of  her  protecting  arm.  She  outlived 
them  both,  as  she  did  their  only  brother. 
Considering  the  sanctity  of  her  life,  and  the 
boundless  charity  with  which  her  soul  was 
filled,  who  will  attempt  to  measure  the  effect 
of  her  prayers  in  their  behalf? 
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In  due  course  of  time,  Martha  Emerson 
became  a  professed  Sister  of  Charity  of  the 
Nazareth  community,  and  was  afterwards 
known  as  Sister  Harriet.  In  the  order,  the 
name  had  belonged  to  one  of  its  first  mem- 
bers— Sister  Harriet  Gardiner — a  sister  of  the 
then  superior,  who  is  supposed  to  have  sug- 
gested it  because  of  some  fancied  similitude 
between  the  dead  of  earth,  already  crowned  in 
heaven,  and  the  young  girl  who  was  girding 
herself  for  the  contest,  which  was  to  eventuate, 
as  she  trusted,  in  a  like  victory  and  a  like 
everlasting  recompense. 

In  addition  to  her  many  graces  of  soul  and 
person  and  manner,  Sister  Harriet  was  pos- 
sessed of  one  feminine  accomplishment  in 
which  she  was  without  a  rival  in  the  com- 
munity. She  was  an  accomplished  musician. 
She  loved  the  art  because  of  its  assistance  to 
her  understanding  of  the  beauty,  the  majesty, 
and  the  power  of  God  as  reflected  in  His 
visible  creation.  It  was  her  delight  to  be 
permitted  to  raise  her  heart  and  mind,  "in 
hymns  and  spiritual  canticles,"  to  Him  who 
had  assigned  a  place  to  the  sun,  and  set  the 
stars  in  order.  For  more  than  forty  years 
she  was  directress  of  musical  studies  in  the 
school,  and  for  the  same  period  she  presided 
at  the  organ  in  the  Convent  chapel  and  led 
its  choir. 

To  the  writer,  who  had  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  Sister  Harriet, 
she  appeared  a  creature  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  fragility ;  and  yet  there  was  an  energy 
in  her  movements  that  was  indicative  of  un- 
looked-for physical  endurance.  So  little  was 
there  about  her  of  dull  clay  that  she  gave 
one  the  idea  of  a  tensely  strung  instrument  of 
music,  out  of  which  it  were  impossible  to  ex- 
tract a  note  of  discord.  She  was  impulsive 
too,  so  much  so  that  her  friendly  greetings 
were  invariably  regarded  as  pleasant  surprises. 
The  interest  she  exhibited  in  any  one  was 
never  to  him  the  subject  of  a  doubt.  There 
was  that  in  her  face,  in  her  eyes,  in  her  whole 
manner,  which  was  attractive  of  the  heart's 
confidence.  Throughout  her  long  life  she 
preserved  the  guileless  simplicity  of  child- 
hood. She  was  strikingly  childlike,  modest, 
gentle  and  kind ;  and  as  was  the  measure  of 


her  sensitiveness,  which  was  extreme,  so  was 
regulated  her  bearing  towards  the  diffident 
and  the  shrinking. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  her  relations  to 
the  thousands  of  pupils  who,  from  first  to  last, 
were  instructed  by  her  in  the  art  she  loved 
so  much,  and  which  to  her,  as  it  had  been  to 
David,  and  the  millions  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven,  who  had  caught  inspiration  from  his 
lays,  was  as  an  essence  tending  upward  by  its 
nature,  and  bearing  on  its  volume  the  hearts 
of  men  to  the  very  vestibule  of  the  Jerusalem 
that  is  above  ?  Hers  was  a  busy  life  from  the 
moment  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  class 
of  learners  ;  but  she  met  the  exactions  of  her 
position  not  only  with  courage  and  firmness, 
but  with  a  patience  that  knew  no  weariness. 
With  her  pupils, "  Sissie  "  was  everything  that 
was  true  and  good  and  beautiful.  To  receive 
instruction  from  her  was  regarded  by  them 
as  a  privilege, — one  that  bore  promise  of  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  She  never  scolded  ;  her 
rebukes  were  so  near  akin  to  pleadings  that 
the  most  refractory  were  irresistibly  led  by 
them  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  duty.  The 
severest  rebuke  a  wayward  child  ever  received 
from  her  was  the  sight  of  tears  in  her  eyes. 
And  she  was  never  heard  to  refer  to  any  one, 
not  even  the  least  to  be  commended  of  her 
pupils,  but  in  terms  of  endearment. 

Sister  Harriet  had  but  one  home  during 
the  lengthened  period  of  her  conventual  life, 
and  that  was  her  beloved  Nazareth.  Here  it 
was  she  made  sacrifice  of  herself  and  all  her 
faculties  to  God  and  duty.  Here  for  well-nigh 
fifty  years  she  observed  holy  Rule  to  its 
minutest  point ;  here  she  prayed  and  taught, 
and  lifted  heart  and  mind  and  voice  before 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  meek  adoration  ;  here 
she  suffered  and  was  patient,  and  hence  her 
gentle  spirit  was  snatched  to  the  companion- 
ship of  those  that  "  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever He  goeth."  But  for  one  circumstance, 
that  was  singular  to  herself,  she  might,  as 
others,  have  been  transferred  at  times  to  one 
or  another  of  the  branch  establishments  of 
the  community.  Her  permanent  residence  at 
Nazareth  will  be  accounted  for  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  announcing  to  the 
writer  the  sad  intelligence  of  her  death :  "  She 
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was  beloved  by  all.  The  young  girls  she  had 
taught  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  more  years 
ago,  becoming  mothers  in  their  turn,  often 
sent  their  daughters  to  the  Academy  with 
the  request  that  they  might  be  instructed  in 
music  by  Sister  Harriet." 

She  had  been  a  sufferer  from  a.  painful 
throat  trouble  for  many  years;  and  yet,  until 
shortly  before  her  death,  there  were  few,  even 
of  her  associates  of  the  Sisterhood,  who  had 
any  idea  how  seriously  her  health  was  affected. 
She  was  still  active  ;  none  of  her  duties  were 
omittad ;  her  smile  was  just  as  bright  as  ever, 
and  the  keys  of  organ  and  piano  responded  as 
readily  as  of  yore  to  her  artistic  touch.  Her 
true  condition,  however,  was  recognized  by 
herself.  She  knew  she  was  being  overshad- 
owed, slowly  but  surely,  by  the  dark  wings 
of  the  angel  of  death  ;  that  the  sun  of  her  ex- 
istence on  earth  was  near  its  setting,  and  that 
the  Bridegroom,  who  had  been  awaiting  with 
a  love  that  was  all  enduring,  was  even  at  the 
door.  In  her  appearance  there  was  scarcely  a 
perceptible  change,  until  Monday,  January  19. 
About  noon  of  that  day  she  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  class  room,  where  she  had 
been  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  morning 
hours,  and  seek  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  in 
firmarian  from  the  agony  she  was  suffering. 
Having  been  placed  in  bed,  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  her  end  was  near,  her  life's  work 
finished  On  Wednesday  the  last  Sacraments 
were  administered  to  her  by  the  Rev.  David 
Russell,  chaplain  of  the  institution,  and  on 
Friday,  January  23.  at  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  her  gentle  spirit,  escaping  the 
dust  of  earth  that  had  formed  its  dwelling  for 
well-nigh  seventy  years,  took  flight  to  its 
eternal  home  in  the  city  of  her  God. 

Reviewing  a  life  so  beautiful  as  that  we 
have  endeavored  to  depict,  one  is  especially 
struck  by  its  Christian  simplicity,  its  even 
tenor,  its  fulness  of  faith,  and  its  example  of 
courage  and  duty  fulfilled.  It  is  said  of  St. 
Basil  and  St  Gregory  that  "  they  knew  of  only 
two  roads,  the  one  leading  to  the  church,  the 
other  to  the  school."  In  precisely  the  same 
terms  we  might  refer  to  Sister  Harriet  Emer- 
son ;  and  whether  she  took  the  one  road  or 
the  other,  she  was  led  by  it  to  Him  who  was 


the  source  and  end  of  all  her  strivings,  the 
Christ  of  her  adoration. 

The  family  name  of  our  dear  "Sissie,"  it 
will  have  been  observed,  is  one  that  has  be- 
come familiarized  to  English  speaking  read- 
ers the  world  over,  through  the  writings  of  a 
genius  by  whom  it  was  borne,  whose  death 
took  place  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  scholar  and 
writer  of  great  ability,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
stood  during  his  lifetime  at  the  head  in  this 
country  of  the  school  known  as  the  Tran- 
scendental Philosophers.  In  the  sense  that 
reason  is  an  all  sufficient  guide  to  truth,  he  is 
to  be  classed  among  the  foremost  thinkers  of 
his  day.  We  will  not  say  that  the  height  of 
fame  reached  by  him  in  the  world  of  letters 
was  undeserved,  but  we  will  say  that  his  phi- 
losophy, in  so  far  as  it  is  not  in  accord  with 
Christian  teachings,  is  but  rubbish.  The 
Christian  philosophy  brought  into  the  daily 
life  of  the  comparatively  unknown  bearer  of 
his  patronymic  in  a  Kentucky  convent  was 
no  abstraction.  It  was  a  something  to  be 
felt  and  cherished  and  prized  beyond  worldly 
fame,  or  aught  else  that  can  fill  the  heart's 
longings  this  side  of  heaven  and  its  beati- 
tudes. Rather,  infinitely  rather,  a  life  such 
as  hers,  sustained  as  it  was  by  a  hope  that  is 
deathless,  because  it  is  of  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead,  than  the  blank  existence,  at  best, 
that  finds  its  gratification  in  pride  of  intellect 
and  the  plaudits  of  men. 


The  Seven  Dolors  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 


FIRST  DOLOR. 

HAIL  Mother  sweet  of  Christ  most  dear ! 
Whose  soul  was  filled  with  grief  to  hear 
Of  aged  Simeon's  boding  dart — 
The  sword  that  was  to  pierce  thy  heart : 
May  I  with  thee  this  grief  sustain, 
O  thou  abyss  of  bitterest  pain  ! 
And  may  I,  too,  devoutly  share 
The  pangs  thy  Son  for  me  did  bear ! 

SECOND  DOLOR. 

Hail  Mother  sweet  of  Christ  most  dear ! 
Who  into  Egypt  fled'st  in  fear  ; 
Where  want  and  exile's  direst  woe 
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Thou  didst  most  meekly  undergo : 
Oh !  by  the  memory  of  that  flight, 
And  by  thy  Son's  most  bitter  plight, 
Help  me  the  ills  of  life  to  bear, 
Content  with  thee  my  toils  to  share. 

THIRD  DOLOR. 

Hail  Mother  sweet  of  Christ  most  dear ! 
Who  sheddest  many  a  scalding  tear, 
Seeking  three  days  thy  dear  Son  lost, 
Thy  heart  in  seas  of  sorrow  tossed : 
When  by  the  tempter's  wiles  betrayed, 
In  sinful  paths  my  feet  have  strayed, 
Oh !  haste  on  loving  wings  to  come 
And  lead  me  back  to  virtue's  home. 

FOURTH  DOLOR. 

Hail  Mother  sweet  of  Christ  most  dear ! 
Who  on  that  Calvary's  road  so  drear 
With  bleeding  heart  thy  Son  didst  meet 
Bearing  His  Cross  with  staggering  feet : 
Oh !  by  those  floods  that  drenched  thine  eyes, 
Make  me  this  wicked  world  despise ; 
Make  me  for  love  of  Him  to  bear 
My  cross,  Himself  who  did  not  spare. 

FIFTH  DOLOR. 

Hail  Mother  sweet  of  Christ  most  dear ! 
Whose  grief  was  then  without  compeer, 
When  standing  by  the  Cross's  tree, 
Thou  sharedst  thy  Son's  agony: 
Oh !  by  those  pangs,  thy  heart  forlorn, 
And  by  His  cruel  death  of  scorn, 
Sweet  Mother,  at  my  death  be  nigh, 
And  bear  to  heaven  my  latest  sigh. 

SIXTH  DOLOR. 

Hail  Mother  sweet  of  Christ  most  dear ! 
Who,  in  thy  arms  as  in  a  bier, 
Receivedst  stained,  defaced,  and  torn, 
The  lifeless  Body  of  thy  Son : 
When  trembling  on  death's  fearful  brink, 
My  soul  from  its  last  flight  will  shrink, 
O  Mother !  with  thy  sweetest  smile, 
Console  me  then,  my  fears  beguile. 

SEVENTH  DOLOR. 

Hail  Mother  sweet  of  Christ  most  dear ! 
Whose  sobs  and  waitings  pierced  the  ear, 
When  in  the  tomb  that  Corpse  was  laid, 
Which  our  redemption's  price  had  paid : 
O  thou  who  to  the  dregs  didst  drain 
The  cup  of  grief  and  mortal  pain  ! 
Grant  me,  one  day,  thy  bliss  to  see, 
Queen  of  the  heav'nly  hierarchy. 

W.  E.  C.,  IN  The  Indo-European  Cor. 


The  Memory  of  a  May  Saint. 


1PHE  moment  a  traveller  sets  foot  in  Cath- 
1  olic  Germany,  he  becomes  cognizant  of 
the  existence  of  St.  John  Nepomucene.  Even 
from  the  railway  train  he  maybe  seen  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  bridges,  the  guardian  of 
the  way.  Entering  the  churches,  there  he  is 
again,  the  champion  of  the  confessional.  In 
fact,  he  is  just  as  much  of  an  historical  char- 
acter as  Goethe  or  Schiller,  and  Jew  and 
Protestant  unite  with  the  Catholic  in  atcept- 
ing  him  as  the  model  of  inviolable  fidelity  to 
sacred  trust.  A  Jewish  gentleman  once  ex- 
pressed in  our  hearing  his  opinion  in  a  chain 
of  argument  which  would  be  no  shame  for 
a  Christian  to  utter.  "Who  can  help  believ- 
ing in  his  existence,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  ?  "  said  he.  "  We  see  it  too  constantly 
represented  to  discredit  it;  and  as  to  the 
wonders  which  followed  his  death,  they  simply 
form  a  just  and  natural  tribute  from  Heaven 
to  heroic  fidelity  to  duty  and  sacred  trust." 

However,  it  is  in  Bohemia,  and  especially 
in  Prague,  that  we  are  most  frequently  con- 
fronted with  evidences  of  the  life  and  death 
of  St.  John  Nepomucene.  And  now  just  a 
word  about  Prague  itself.  It  is  a  unique  city, 
and  merits  careful  visiting  and  lengthy  de- 
scriptions. Nuremberg  is  a  well  preserved 
mediaeval  fossil,  and  in  Bruges  modern  life  is 
trampling  under  foot  and  blotting  out  the 
vestiges  of  the  past ;  but  while  Prague  retains 
her  antique  characteristics,  modern  life  has 
full  sway  amid  her  mediaeval  structures. 
There  the  present  is  not  merely  grafted  on  to 
the  past,  but  to-day  is  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  yesterday  and  the  day  before ;  and 
while  the  present  is  active,  the  past  is  re- 
spected. Commerce  has  full  sway,  and  the 
additions  made  by  modern  science  to  daily 
life  are  duly  welcomed,  without,  however,  de- 
stroying the  valuable  legacies  of  former  ages. 
Prague  was  not  chary  of  gas  when  we  were 
there :  every  lamp-post  bore  six  or  eight 
lamps  with  flaring  jets  aflame,  throwing  a 
light  equal  almost  to  daylight  as  well  on  the 
heaps  of  garnets  and  the  beautiful  cut-glass  in 
the  elegant  shop  windows,  as  on  the  old  gray 
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statues  on  the  bridge  spanning  the  Moldau. 

This  bridge  of  statues,  called  the  Charles 
Bridge,  seems  more  like  the  long  nave  of  a 
grand  Cathedral  than  like  a  causeway  des- 
tined for  passage  and  traffic.  At  regular  in- 
tervals stand  statues  more  than  life-size  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  and  besides 
there  are  two  huge  stone  crucifixes.  Such 
bridges  are  frequently  seen  in  Catholic  Eu- 
rope, but  this  one  has  the  peculiar  interest  of 
being  a  memorial  of  St.  John  Nepomucene ; 
for  here  it  was  that  he  was  cast  into  the  Mol- 
dau, and  here  it  was  that  his  radiant  form 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  despite  the 
heavy  mill-stone  chained  to  his  neck.  His 
statue,  of  course,  stands  on  the  bridge,  just 
over  what  tradition  marks  as  the  "  exact  spot." 
Lamps  burn  before  it  night  and  day,  and  the 
passer-by,  if  a  man,  lifts  his  hat  reverently,  and, 
if  a  woman,  moves  her  lips  in  silent  prayer. 

On  the  citadel  heights  overlooking  the 
bridge  stands  the  magnificent  Cathedral  con- 
taining the  world-renowned  silver  shrine  of 
St.  John  Nepomucene.  He  who  while  on 
earth  scorned  the  things  of  the  world  rests 
in  the  midst  of  its  richest  treasures,  his  holy 
relics  the  greater  treasure,  more  precious  than 
precious  metals  or  rare  jewels.  In  1383  his 
martyrdom  took  place ;  and  centuries  after, 
in  1735,  his  relics  being  subjected  to  the  in- 
spection of  delegates  sent  for  this  special 
purpose  by  Rome,  the  silent  tongue  was  found 
untouched  by  decay  or  change.  This  relic 
is  inclosed  in  its  own  separate  reliquary,  for 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  but  hidden  from 
the  curious  gaze.  Only  upon  grand  occasions, 
such  as  the  years  of  Jubilee,  is  the  outer  case 
of  this  reliquary  unlocked,  bringing  to  view 
the  crystal  case  inclosing  the  tongue  that  re- 
fused, in  spite  of  torture,  to  reveal  the  secret 
of  the  confessional. 

If  as  we  knelt  before  the  shrine  we  regretted 
our  inability  to  see  with  our  own  eyes,  it  was 
a  fleeting  emotion ;  we  were  content  to  believe 
and  pray ;  and  if  since  then  we  have  regretted 
that  we  had  not  our  own  personal  testimony 
to  give,  that,  too,  was  a  passing  regret.  As 
would  have  been  the  testimony  of  Dives  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Moses  and  the  Proph- 
ets, so  would  have  been  our  feeble  voices 


compared  with  the  solemn  affirmation  of  del- 
egates chosen  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 

Rites. 

•  »  • — 

The  Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


ALONG  the  line  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lion  Hill  Station,  is  found 
that  rare  variety  of  the  orchid  family,  the  peris- 
tera  elata,  known  as  the  Espiritu  Santo.  Its 
blossom,  of  alabaster  whiteness,  approaches 
the  tulip  in  form,  and  gives  forth  a  strong 
perfume  not  unlike  that  of  the  magnolia. 
Resting  within  the  cup  of  the  flower  lies  the 
prone  image  of  a  dove.  Its  exquisitely 
moulded  pinions  hang  lifeless  from  its  sides; 
the  head  bends  gently  forward ;  the  tiny  bill, 
tipped  with  a  delicate  carmine,  almost  touches 
its  snow-white  breast;  and  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  an  expres- 
sion of  meekness  and  ethereal  innocence. 

It  is  an  annual,  and  found  most  frequently 
in  low  and  marshy  grounds,  springing  from 
decayed  logs  and  crevices  in  the  rocks.  Some 
of  the  most  vigorous  plants  attain  a  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  The  leaf-stalks  are  jointed, 
and  throw  out  broad  lanceolate  leaves  by 
pairs.  The  flower-stalks  spring  from  the  bulb, 
and  are  wholly  destitute  of  leaves,  often  bear- 
ing a  cluster  of  not  less  than  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
flowers.  It  blooms  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  and  has  in  several  instances  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  the  conservatories 
of  foreign  lands.  We  have  seen  beautiful  speci- 
mens in  several  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  bulbs,  dried  or  growing,  may  be  procured 
at  Aspinwall  or  Panama,  at  from  two  to  five 
dollars  a  dozen.  If  the  plant  can  be  procured 
in  May  or  June,  after  the  flower- stalk  has 
started,  it  can  be  safely  transplanted,  and  will 
flourish  under  the  ordinary  treatment  adapted 
to  the  bulbous  plants  of  colder  climates. 
«  »  » 

EVERYTHING  has  its  time,  and  Lady  Day 
is  the  time  for  our  remembering  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  For  our  hearts  and  reasons  tell  us, 
and  have  told  all  Christians  in  all  ages,  that 
she  must  have  been  holier,  nobler,  fairer  in 
body  and  soul,  than  all  women  upon  earth. — 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 
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Catholic  Notes. 


The  Spanish  Catholics  of  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia are  building  a  magnificent  expiatory  temple 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Family.  This  pious  under- 
taking, which  is  being  carried  on  solely  through 
the  charity  of  the  faithful,  is  in  imitation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Montmartre,  Paris. 
On  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph  (March  19)  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  rich  and  elegant  central  chapel  of  the  crypt 
of  the  projected  sacred  edifice. 

The  conference  of  prelates  recently  held  in 
Baltimore,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  new  Catholic 
University,  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Wash- 
ington as  the  city  in  which  to  locate  the  University 
buildings.  The  National  Capital  was  agreed  upon 
because  it  possesses  greater  literary,  scientific, 
philosophical,  and  political  advantages  than  any 
other  city  in  the  country. 

Archbishop  Ryan  recently  delivered  a  very 
instructive  address  before  the  Catholic  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  "  Unsectarianism." 
He  said  that  "the  term  sectarian  is  generally  ac- 
cepted in  some  one  of  the  three  following  senses : 
First,  in  its  strict  meaning :  a  sect  is  something  cut 
off,  as  the  word  implies ;  and  in  religion  it  means 
a  body  of  people  who  have  separated  themselves 
from  others,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  opinions 
of  their  own.  It  is  as  a  branch  cut  from  the  parent 
tree.  Now,  in  this  sense,  the  Catholic  Church  is 
thoroughly  unsectarian.  She  never  separated  from 
the  parent  tree,  for  she  is  the  parent  tree — the  first 
body  of  organized  Christians  on  the  earth.  A 
branch  is  said  to  be  cut  from  a  tree,  but  the  tree 
is  never  said  to  be  cut  from  its  own  branch.  The 
term  sectarianism  is  often  popularly  understood 
in  the  sense  of  bigotry  and  want  of  kindness  and 
charity  in  a  man  or  body  of  men  towards  people 
who  do  not  agree  with  them  in  religious  opinions. 
In  this  second  sense  also  the  Catholic  should  be 
thoroughly  unsectarian.  His  great  model  is  Our 
Divine  Lord,  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  He 
was  so  kind  to  those  not  of  the  household  of  the 
faith  that  the  Jews  called  him  a  Samaritan.  He 
visited  the  Samaritans,  and  was  generously  received 
by  them ;  and  He  held  up  a  Samaritan  as  a  model 
of  paternal  charity  to  even  orthodox  Jews,  in  a 
parable  of  surpassing  beauty.  There  is  a  third 
meaning  attached  to  the  term  unsectarian,  which 
supposes  a  disregard  for  dogmatic  teaching  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  particular  for  such  doctrines  as  are 


controverted  and  not  deemed  essential.  In  this 
sense  a  Catholic  dare  not,  can  not  be  unsectarian. 
Every  doctrine  revealed  by  God  must  be  to  him 
of  priceless  value.  We  have  heard  of  men  '  fight- 
ing for  an  idea':  a  Catholic  must  die  for  a  doc- 
trine, when  he  has  once  ascertained  that  God  has 
revealed  it." 

Now  that  new  lands  are  being  opened  up  to 
civilization  by  the  spirit  of  colonization  which  at 
present  prevails,  Leo  XIII  has  expressed  his  desire 
that  missionary  enterprise  should  provide  for  the 
christianizing  of  the  new  colonies.  He  recently 
bestowed  his  blessing  upon  a  new  house  of  mis- 
sionaries which  has  been  opened,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Father  Amrheim,  in  the  old  Convent  of 
Reichenbach  in  the  Palatinate,  Germany.  The 
object  of  this  house  is  to  provide  auxiliary  mission- 
aries. The  society  which  directs  the  work  is  en- 
titled the  German  Catholic  Society  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  its  scene  of  activity  will  be,  at  first,  the 
new  German  colonies. 


In  regard  to  objects  which  should  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  Christian  home,  the  Morning  Star 
says  very  appropriately:  "Pictures  should  always 
be  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  refining  and  elevat- 
ing influence,  and  none  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  sanctuary  of  the  home  that  are  calculated  to 
offend  modesty  or  violate  the  proprieties.  Family 
portraits  and  large -sized  photographs  of  friends, 
appropriately  framed,  constitute  a  not  uninterest- 
ing feature  in  the  artistic  adornment  of  the  home 
refinement  Then  why  should  not  the  Catholic 
fireside  be  illumined  by  one  good  picture  of  Our 
Blessed  Mother,  occupying  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  reception  room,  so  as  to  impress  every  visitor 
with  the  idea  that  he  has  come  into  a  distinctively 
Catholic  home,  and  not  into  the  abode  of  Catho- 
lics who  are  ashamed  of  the  Faith  ?  We  would 
also  have  in  every  Catholic  household  a  picture  or 
statuette  of  the  angelical  youth,  St.  Aloysius  Gon- 
zaga,  to  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  children  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
as  an  incentive  to  their  efforts  at  leading  good 
Christian  lives." 

Very  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Rawes  died  recently 
in  England,  in  the  fifty- ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  well  known  in  the  Diocese  of  Westminster 
as  a  preacher  and  writer  during  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  became  a  convert  in  1856,  and 
joined  the  Congregation  of  the  Oblates,  then  being 
formed  by  Cardinal  Manning.  Amongst  his  writ- 
ings are:  a  volume  of  poems,  "Homeward," 
"Great  Truths  in  Little  Words,"  "Septem,  or 
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Seven  Ways  of  Hearing  Mass,"  "  Sursum,"  "The 
Beloved  Disciple,"  "God  in  His  Works,"  and 
other  devotional  works  on  the  Office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pious  Society  of 
the  Servants  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  erected 
into  an  Archconfraternity  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in 
1879,  anc^  nas  affiliated  branches  in  Ireland,  the 
United  States,  and  France.  R.  I.  P.  , 

Among  the  notable  conversions  of  the  present 
day  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Koehler,  a  Protes- 
tant minister,  who  was  received  into  the  Church 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  He  was 
a  minister  of  the  German  United  Evangelical 
Protestant  synod  (now  the  first  district  of  the 
Evangelical  synod  of  North  America)  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years  About  three  months  ago  he  met 
Father  O'Brien,  rector  of  St.  Augustine's  Church, 
Kalamazoo,  by  whom  he  was  instructed,  with  the 
above  happy  result. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Nulty,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Ire- 
land, prior  to  his  recent  departure  for  Rome  to 
attend  the  Council  of  Irish  Bishops  convoked  by 
the  Holy  Father,  issued  a  pastoral  letter,  which  is 
especially  timely  in  view  of  the  present  state  of 
Ireland's  affairs,  and  furnishes  abundant  food  for 
reflection  to  every  Irish  heart  that  loves  its  coun- 
try and  its  religion.  Bishop  Nulty  says: 

"  I  think  I  see  the  strongest  reasons  for  anticipating 
from  the  conferences  of  the  Irish  Bishops  with  the 
authorities  at  Rome  large  and  exceptionally  beneficial 
results  for  our  country  as  well  as  for  our  religion.  One 
of  the  leading  results  of  these  Roman  conferences  will 
be  to  ascertain,  to  define  and  settle  with  clearness, 
precision,  and  certainty  all  that  the  Holy  See  expects 
from  us ;  and  to  prove  that  it  demands  nothing  which 
is  not  well  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the  growth 
and  development  of  loyalty  and  love  to  our  country. 
No  nation  on  this  earth  ever  yielded  to  the  Holy  See 
a  larger,  a  more  generous,  or  a  more  self  sacrificing 
obedience,  and  in  terribly  trying  ordeals,  in  which 
our  loyalty  was  very  severely  tested. 

"  Our  allegiance  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  has,  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  been  written,  and  is  still  recorded, 
in  letters  of  blood,  and  has  won  for  us  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  .  .  .  Fines, 
imprisonments,  and  tortures  were  inflicted  upon  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  agonizing  victims  of  our  race 
and  nation,  which  had  no  parallel  or  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  human  suffering  .  .  .  We  lost  everything 
we  possessed  on  this  earth  save  the  precious  jewel  of 
the  faith — exactly  the  very  thing  which  above  all 
others  they  longed  and  labored  most  to  wrest  from  us. 
And  yet  all  the  time  we  never  once  wavered  or  vacil- 
lated in  our  loyalty  or  allegiance  to  the  See  of  Peter. 
Our  sufferings  only  served  to  invigorate  and  to  confirm 
our  faith,  and,  what  was,  if  possible,  more  important 


still,  to  elevate,  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
religious  feelings,  sympathies  and  affection,  in  which 
faith  itself  is  ultimately  rooted,  and  from  which  it 
derives  all  its  merit  and  value." 

But  in  the  past,  when  by  brute  force  and  blood- 
shed the  enemies  of  the  Irish  nation  attempted  to 
wrest  the  faith  from  the  people,  they  assailed  them 
"exactly  on  the  side  on  which  the  national  char- 
acter was  strongest  and  faith  invincible. ' '  Now 
a  new  danger  exists,  for  the  attack  apparently  will 
be  made  on  the  weak  side  of  the  Irish  national 
character.  "  Irishmen  are  naturally  haughty  and 
excessively  sensitive,"  says  the  Bishop;  and  he 
proceeds  to  show  how  this  sensitiveness  to  affronts 
and  injuries  has  led  to  a  painfully  large  number 
of  apostasies  from  religion.  And  "in  the  present 
troubled  and  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  grave 
and  dangerous  complications  and  misunderstand- 
ings might  at  any  moment  crop  up  between  the 
Irish  nation  and  the  Holy  See,"  and  enemies  would 
not  be  wanting  to  aggravate  them  The  Bishop 
concludes  as  follows : 

"The  enlightened,  the  experienced  and  far-seeing 
wisdom  of  Leo  XIII  in  summoning  the  Irish  Bishops 
to  Rome,  has  rescued  the  nation's  faith  from  the  grave 
and  serious  dangers  that  constantly  threatened  it,  and 
has  relieved  ourselves  even  from  the  apprehension  of 
these  dangers  ever  again  recurring.  By  citing  'the 
representatives  of  the  various  shades  of  opinion  in  the 
Irish  episcopate,'  he  has  shown  his  determination  to 
ascertain  with  precision  and  certainty  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  questions  on  which  they  may  be  divided ; 
and  he  has  chosen  the  simplest,  the  easiest,  and  most 
infallible  method  possible  for  ascertaining  the  truth, 
not  only  on  those  questions,  but  on  every  disputed 
question  of  fact  or  of  doctrine  that  can  ever  possibly 
arise."  ^^^^^^^^ 

Obituary. 

"  It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

The  Rev.  Charles  Evrard,  Rector  of  St  Joseph's 
Church,  Tiffin,  Ohio ;  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Baumgartner, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mr.  Thomas  Daly,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hogan,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  ;  Mr.  James  Butler,  Aurora, 
111. ;  Eliza  Carroll,  Donadea,  County  Kildare,  Ireland; 
Patrick  Rush,  Newton,  111. ;  Annie  Gaynor,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  John  and  Bridget  Jennings,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  John  McKernan,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Julia 
Fagan,  North  Manchester,  Conn.;  James  Winters^ 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  James  Mahony,  Washington,  Ind. ; 
Hugh Quigley,  Montgomery,  Ind. ;  Mr.  William  Corby, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Tobin,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department. 


The  Rose  of  the  Vatican. 


A    TRUE    STORY. 


*NE  beautiful  summer  morning, 
in  the  year  1853,  His  Holiness 
Pius  IX  was  taking  his  cus- 
tomary walk  through  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Vatican.  As  he  entered 
a  shady  alley  he  met  a  boy  appar- 
ently six  years  old,  whose  little  hands 
^  were  filled  with  flowers,  evidently 
gathered  from  the  pontifical  borders.  When 
he  caught  sight  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  little 
fellow  hastily  dropped  his  odoriferous  harvest 
on  the  shining  gravel,  and  stood  still,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  blushing  face.  The  Pontiff 
smiled,  and  approaching  the  child  said,  in  the 
kindest  manner :  "  My  child,  where  did  you 
get  those  pretty  flowers  ?  " 

"Over  there,  Holy  Father;  I  gathered 
them  in  your  own  garden." 

"Well,  why  did  you  throw  them  down 
when  you  saw  me  ?  " 

"Because,"  stammered  the  mischievous 
child, "  mamma  is  over  yonder,  and  she  strictly 
forbade  me  to  touch  one  of  the  flowers." 

"  So,  my  child,  you  disobeyed  your  good 
mother !  That  was  wrong,  very  wrong  indeed ; 
but  I  know  you  are  sorry,  for  I  see  the  tears 
in  your  eyes  ;  so  I  forgive  you  this  time,  both 
for  her  and  myself.  Would  you  not  like  to 
pluck  some  more  lovely  flowers  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Holy  Father,  I  would !  I  do  love 
camellias  and  lilies ! "  said  the  boy,  quickly 
forgetting  the  past. 

"Well,  my  son,  I  give  you  full  permission 
to  take  them.  But  look  at  these  handsome 
roses :  would  you  not  prefer  one  of  them  ?  " 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Holy  Father!  I  should 
like  to  have  that  large,  open  white  rose." 

"Why  that  white  rose  in  particular,  my 
son?" 

"  My  mamma  loves  the  Pope,  and  I  would 
like  to  offer  it  to  her  in  memory  of  you  ;  she 
would  keep  it  always." 


"What  is  your  name  ?"  inquired  Pius  IX, 
cutting  a  lovely  white  rose. 

"  Lionello,  Holy  Father." 

The  Pontiff  asked  the  child  several  other 
questions,  to  which  the  latter  replied  with  the 
candor  of  his  age,  then  kissed  him  and  gave 
him  his  benediction.  A  shade  came  over 
Lionello's  countenance,  and  he  timidly  looked 
up  to  the  kind  Pontiff  as  if  something  else 
was  needed.  The  mute  petition  was  quickly 
understood  by  the  saintly  Vicar  of  Christ, 
who,  like  his  Master,  made  himself  humble 
with  the  lowly.  "  What  is  it,  my  son, — you 
want  something  else  ?  " 

"  Holy  Father,  you  blessed  me,  though  I 
was  spoiling  your  garden,"  replied  the  boy; 
then,  in  words  that  seemed  to  be  inspired,  he 
added,  "perhaps  you  would  bless  my  father 
too,  although  he  fought  against  your  sol- 
diers?" 

"I  bless  him  with  my  whole  heart,  my 
child." 

"Then  he  is  no  longer  an  enemy  of  the 
Pope,  if  you  bless  him,  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  pardon  him,  as  I  do  all  my  rebellious 
children." 

"Oh,  how  happy  my  dear  mamma  will 
be ! "  cried  the  child. 

"  Well  now,  Lionello,  go  to  your  excellent 
mother ;  try  to  be  a  very  good  boy ;  obey 
your  parents  in  everything  that  is  just  and 
right,  and  be  sure  you  never  forget  that  the 
Pope  gave  you  his  paternal  and  priestly 
blessing." 

The  boy  ran  to  his  mother,  and  the  Pope, 
followed  by  his  chamberlains,  continued  his 
morning  promenade. 

Years  have  rolled  on,  and  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  month  of  November,  1867.  Great 
events  had  taken  place  in  Italy.  A  numerous 
army,  made  up  of  hired  assassins,  secret  soci- 
eties, revolutionists,  freethinkers,  atheists,  and 
Jews,  fell  upon  the  little  spot  of  earth  which 
had  been  the  home  of  what  is  most  holy  and 
righteous  here  below.  Rome,  for  a  moment 
threatened  by  Garibaldian  hordes,  had  been 
rescued  by  the  heroism  of  the  Pontifical 
Zouaves  and  the  French  battalions.  A  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Mentana,  Pius  IX  paid 
a  visit  of  charity  to  an  ambulance,  in  which 
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there  were  several  Garibaldians.  Passing 
through  the  wards,  he  stopped  at  the  bedside 
of  a  young  man  dangerously  wounded. 

"  He  is  a  Carbonaro,"  said  the  infirmarian, 
in  an  undertone ;  "  he  refuses  all  spiritual  aid, 
although  he  will  surely  die." 

"Poor  young  man!"  murmured ^ius  IX, 
going  closer  to  the  wounded  patient ;  then, 
having  looked  at  him  attentively,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Lionello  !  it  is  Lionello  !" 

The  youth  started,  opened  his  eyes,  and  a 
deep  blush  suffused  his  agonized  countenance. 

"  My  son,  do  you  not  recognize  me  ? — do 
you  not  remember  the  white  rose  that  I  gave 
you  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican." 

"Ah !  I  can  never  forget  it :  it  always  haunts 
my  memory,"  said  the  dying  Garibaldian, 
trying  to  cover  his  face  with  both  hands; 
"  then  I  was  a  happy  child ! " 

"True,  and  now  you  are  unfortunate,  suf- 
fering, and  unhappy." 

"  I  have  not  a  single  friend  left  on  earth." 

"  Do  not  say  that :  am  I  not  your  friend, 
your  father?" 

"But  I  have  offended  your  Holiness;  I 
have  borne  arms  against  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff; my  whole  life  is  but  a  career  of  crime!" 

"God  forgives  all  who  truly  repent,  my 
son;  and  I,  who  am  His  representative  on 
earth,  am  also  ready  to  forgive.  You  do  re- 
pent, I  trust;  do  you  not,  my  Lionello?" 

These  words,  so  full  of  tenderness,  were 
uttered  with  such  a  heavenly  accent  that  the 
heart  of  the  young  Carbonaro  was  bowed  and 
turned  into  a  better  way;  he  shed  abundant 
tears.  After  a  while  he  said  to  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther: "Now  I  see  I  was  wrong.  I  was  led 
on  by  false  friends.  Would  that  I  could  shed 
my  few  remaining  drops  of  blood  in  your 
righteous  cause! — would  to  God  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  my  mother ! " 

"Where  is  your  good  mother?" 

"Alas !  she  is  no  more.  How  wretched  it 
would  have  made  her  if  she  had  lived  to 
learn  that  I  have  fallen,  that  I  am  dying  from 
a  wound  received  in  a  sacrilegious  combat!" 

At  these  last  words  remorse  seized  the  soul 
of  Lionello ;  something  like  despair  was  de- 
picted on  his  features ;  he  seemed  no  longer 
to  understand  how  to  ask  pardon  or  how  to 


accept  it ;  and  in  the  height  of  this  moral 
torture  his  face  became  livid,  and  he  suddenly 
carried  his  hand  to  his  bandaged  wound :  from 
his  breast  the  blood  gushed  in  a  stream.  His 
eyes  then  met  those  of  Pius  IX  regarding 
him  with  fatherly  compassion,  and  he  found 
strength  to  cry :  "  Holy  Father,  forgive  Lio- 
nello once  more,  as  in  former  days  you  forgave 
him  in  the  garden ! " 

The  Pope  bent  low  over  the  patient;  a 
short,  supreme  conversation  was  held,  and 
then  the  potent  hand  of  Christ's  Vicar  was 
raised  over  the  dying  penitent.  An  hour  later 
the  Carbonaro,  saved  by  a  souvenir  of  child- 
hood preciously  retained,  yielded  up  his  soul, 
while  murmuring  the  name  of  his  pious 
mother,  and  calling  on  the  saving  Name  of 
Jesus. 


Monica's  Dream. 


Monica  knelt  at  the  altar,  in  the  twilight,  on 
the  eve  of  her  First  Communion,  her  heart 
full  of  strange,  wondering  joy.  The  priest 
had  said  a  few  moments  before:  "Ask  Him 
what  you  will,  dear  children,  to-morrow  when 
He  comes ;  He  will  refuse  you  nothing.  Ask 
for  many  graces,  for  others  beside  yourself, 
for  all  who  love  you,  and  whom  you  love — 
the  good  nuns,  poor  sinners,  and,  oh,  above 
all,  do  not  forget  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory ! 
Now  go  in  peace,  and  pray  for  me." 

So  the  little  girl  knelt  and  prayed.  The 
Sanctuary  Lamp  threw  crimson  shadows 
across  the  Tabernacle  door,  and  she  thought 
of  the  Precious  Blood;  and  as  the  twilight 
darkened,  the  ruddy  glow  deepened,  and  she 
remembered  the  dear  souls  amid  that  lurid 
sea  of  cleansing  flame,  for  whom  she  was  to 
pray.  "  Oh,"  she  thought,  with  a  strange,  sweet 
thrill  of  awe,  "if  only  my  prayers  to-morrow 
might  release  even  one  soul,  how  happy  I 
should  be!" 

To-morrow  came,  and  the  great  Cathedral 
bell  rang  out  over  the  sleepy  city,  in  the  early, 
early  morning ;  and  the  children,  clad  in  white 
robes,  gathered  round  the  sanctuary  railing  ; 
and  the  sunbeams  shone  through  the  stained- 
glass  windows,  and  illuminated  with  a  thou- 
sand brilliant  colors  the  snowy  vestments  of 
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the  priest,  glittered  among  the  gilded  tracery 
of  the  altar  screen,  and  lingered  lovingly 
about  the  Tabernacle  door,  falling  in  tender 
benediction  upon  the  kneeling  children.  And 
mothers,  looking  on,  saw  everything  through 
a  mist  of  happy  tears ;  while  Guardian  Angels 
kept  whispering  to  the  hearts  of  the  children 
sweet  thoughts  of  heavenly  love  and  longing. 
Then  the  priest  turned  round,  holding  the 
"  Light  of  the  world,"  and  came  slowly  down 
the  altar- steps.  The  mothers  hid  their  faces, 
weeping,  uniting  their  yearning  prayers  with 
those  of  their  children  at  the  altar ;  while  the 
priest  repeated,  solemnly  and  slowly,  "Ecce 
Agnus  Dei!  "  and  the  choir  sang, "  Venijesu,  0 
amor  mi!  "  The  thrilling  tones  of  that  prayer 
vibrated  among  the  echoing  arches,  till  some 
seraphic  harmony  beyond  caught  up  the 
sweet  refrain,  to  bear  it  heavenward  with  the 
children's  happy  prayers. 

In  the  silent  night,  when  the  stars  were 
looking  down  from  the  dark  blue  sky,  sadly 
upon  the  sorrow,  suffering,  and  sin  of  this 
beautiful  world,  but  gladly,  too,  upon  so  much 
holiness  and  self-forgetful  charity, — upon  so 
many  hidden  saints  that  no  one  but  God,  His 
Blessed  Mother,  and  the  angels  know  any- 
thing about,  and  into  a  quiet  little  room  where 
Monica  lay  sleeping.  Around  her  neck  was 
a  white  rosary,  and  her  right  hand  even  in 
sleep  held  closely  to  its  little  cross,  and  she 
was  smiling ;  for  this  is  what  she  dreamt : 

That  she  was  sleeping  in  her  little  room, 
with  the  moonlight  streaming  across  the  floor 
(just  as  it  really  was),  when,  softly,  from  its 
brightest  gleam  there  seemed  to  come  and 
stand  beside  her  bed  a  beautiful  being,  with 
such  a  radiant  face  that  looked  ever  upward, 
with  hands  crossed  upon  its  breast,  and  clothed 
in  raiment  like  a  silver  mist;  and  a  voice, 
sweeter  far  than  the  very  sweetest  chords 
upon  the  grand  organ  in  the  Cathedral,  said : 
"  Dear  little  one,  I  have  come  to  thank  you 
for  your  loving  prayers.  It  was  your  beau- 
tiful, pure  offering  of  your  Holy  Communion 
this  morning  that  obtained  for  me  my  release 
from  purgatory.  Henceforth  before  the  Face 
of  the  Everlasting  Father  I  will  unceasingly 
remember  you." 


Then  slowly  and  softly  the  moonlight 
faded,  and  the  face  and  figure  clothed  in  silver 
mist  faded  also  into  the  waning  moonlight ;. 
and  all  was  dark  and  still,  save  only  a  faint, 
far-off  sound,  as  if  the  Cathedral  aisles  were 
still  echoing  with  the  sweet  refrain  of  the 
morning,  "0  veni  Jesu,  amor  mi!"  dying 
slowly  away,  like  the  night  wind  among  the 
trees  in  the  convent  garden.  FRANCISCA. 


The  Secret  of  Bravery. 


The  wound  which  General  Stonewall  Jack- 
son received  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
became  very  serious  when  inflammation  set 
in.  On  hearing,  three  days  after  the  fight, 
that  he  was  suffering  with  it,  I  rode  to  his 
quarters,  in  a  little  farm-house  near  Centre- 
ville.  Although  it  was  barely  sunrise,  he  was 
out  under  the  trees,  bathing  the  hand  with 
spring-water.  It  was  much  swollen  and  very 
painful,  but  he  bore  himself  stoically.  His 
wife  and  baby  had  arrived  the  night  before. 
His  little  daughter  Julia  was  still  in  long 
dresses,  and  I  remember  tossing  her,  to  her 
great  delight,  while  breakfast  was  being  made 
ready  on  a  rude  table  under  the  trees. 

Of  course  the  battle  was  the  only  topic  dis- 
cussed at  breakfast.  I  remarked  in  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's hearing,  "  General,  how  is  it  that  you 
can  keep  so  cool,  and  appear  so  utterly  insen- 
sible to  danger  in  such  a  storm  of  shell  and 
bullets  as  rained  about  you  when  your  hand 
was  hit  ?  "  He  instantly  became  grave  and  rev- 
erential in  his  manner,  and  answered,  in  a  low 
tone  of  great  earnestness :  "  Captain,  my  relig- 
ious belief  teaches  me  to  feel  as  safe  in  battle 
as  in  bed.  God  has  fixed  the  time  for  my  death, 
I  do  not  concern  myself  about  that,  but  to  be 
always  ready,  no  matter  when  it  may  over- 
take me."  He  added,  looking  me  full  in  the 
face :  "  Captain,  that  is  the  way  all  men  should 
live,  and  then  all  men  would  be  equally 
brave." — Gen.  hnboden,  May  "Century." 


"Mv  boy,"  said  a  father  to  his  son,  "treat 
everybody  with  politeness,  even  those  who 
are  rude  to  you.  For  remember  that  you 
show  courtesy  to  others  not  because  they  are 
gentlemen,  but  because  you  are  one." 
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How  We  Should  Honor  Mary. 


1HE  true  Christian  will  not  allow  a 
single  day  to  pass  without,  in  some 
II  way,  showing  some  particular  and 
special  mark  of  honor  to  the  ever- Blessed 
Virgin.  Besides  the  fact  that  she  to  whom 
this  honor  is  paid  values  highly  all  that  we 
do  for  her,  however  little  it  may  be,  the  act 
is  in  itself  one  that  is  very  agreeable  to  God, 
because  it  is  an  act  of  religion :  the  exercise, 
therefore,  of  one  of  the  principal  virtues  that 
should  characterize  the  Christian  life. 

The  virtue  of  religion  is  practised  by  two 
kinds  of  acts — the  one  internal  and  the  other 
external — but  both  proceeding  from  the  same 
internal  principle,  which  gives  the  motive, 
value  and  merit  to  the  act.  Internal  acts  of 
adoration  are  better  adapted  to  our  natural 
dispositions,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted. 
For  external  acts  may  be  hindered  by  weak- 
ness of  body,  age,  sickness,  and  other  similar 
obstacles  :  they  may  be  interrupted  by  com- 
pany or  made  inconvenient  by  press  of  occu- 
pations. But  the  spirit  within  may  not  thus 
be  affected :  the  internal  acts,  the  raising  up  of 
the  mind  to  thoughts  of  things  supernatural, 
may  be  freely  practised  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  the  company  of  others,  in  the  midst  of 
worldly  affairs,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  in 
every  disposition  of  mind  and  body. 

Now,  we  honor  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  with  an  interior  homage  when  we  ven- 
erate the  great  graces  and  virtues  which  were 


bestowed  upon  her  in  order  that  she  might 
be  made  worthy  of  her  exalted  dignity  as 
Mother  of  God :  that  is  to  say,  her  excep- 
tional devotion,  her  most  profound  humility, 
her  angelic  purity,  her  seraphic  charity,  and 
all  her  other  extraordinary  virtues.  We  honor 
her  interiorly  when  we  offer  her  our  homage 
because  of  her  greatness,  looking  upon  her 
as  the  Daughter  of  the  Eternal  Father,  the 
Mother  of  the  Eternal  Son,  and  the  Spouse  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  first  amongst  all  creat- 
ures, the  Queen  and  Sovereign  Mistress  of  all. 
We  honor  her  interiorly  when  at  the  sight  of 
her  unparalleled  greatness  we  humble  all  the 
powers  of  our  soul — our  understanding,  our 
memory  and  our  will — acknowledging  that 
they  are  too  weak  and  limited  to  give  her  the 
honor  which  she  deserves,  and  desiring  that 
it  might  be  in  our  power  to  honor  her  more 
perfectly.  We  give  her  the  homage  of  our 
minds  and  hearts  when  we  offer  her  the  honor 
which  the  angels  and  all  the  blessed  pay  to  her 
in  heaven ;  when  we  desire  to  see  her  every- 
where honored  with  all  the  purity  of  affection 
of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  and 
when  we  offer  up  our  earnest  petitions  that 
God  may  make  her  known,  loved  and  honored 
by  all.  Finally,  we  honor  her  interiorly  by 
our  reverence  and  devotion  to  her  most  pure 
Heart  and  to  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  her 
life — her  Immaculate  Conception,  her  happy 
Nativity,  her  wonderful  Annunciation,  her 
divine  Maternity,  her  mysterious  Purification,. 
her  Dolors,  her  glorious  Assumption,  her 
Coronation  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  all  the. 
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other  mysteries  and  events  of  her  life,  so 
wonderfully  and  intimately  associated  with 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Redemption  of  the  world. 

As  the  soul  is  the  nobler  part  of  the  human 
compound,  so  internal  acts  of  worship  and 
homage  are  of  greater  value  than  external 
acts,  or  those  in  which  the  body  takes  part. 
Still,  the  latter  are  very  pleasing  and  meri- 
torious in  the  sight  of  God:  and  as  man  is 
composed  of  body  and  soul,  he  owes  to  Him 
this  double  worship  of  the  elements  which 
form  his  nature.  We  have  seen  how  the  soul 
can  fulfil  its  duty  in  honoring  her  whom  God 
Himself  has  so  highly  honored ;  let  us  now 
consider  how  this  loving  duty  may  be  per- 
formed by  exterior  acts. 

We  learn  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  in 
particular  from  Job  (xxxi,  27,  28),  and  also 
from  the  testimony  of  pagan  authors,  that 
among  the  ancients  adoration,  or  worship,  or 
any  mark  of  high  honor  was  manifested  by 
kissing  the  hands,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
by  kissing  respectfully  sacred  objects.  This 
usage  was  retained  and  sanctified  by  the  prim- 
itive Christians,  and  employed  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  honor  towards  the  images  and  relics 
of  the  saints.  So  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  the  faithful  servants  of  Mary  have 
practised  this  mark  of  honor  and  affection — 
kissing,  in  testimony  of  their  love  and  devo- 
tion, her  images,  her  medals,  her  relics,  the 
symbol  of  her  name,  the  places  which  she  has 
honored,  and  the  like. 

Again,  we  know  from  Holy  Scripture  that 
signal  marks  of  honor  and  esteem  towards  the 
patriarchs  of  old  were  manifested  by  genuflec- 
tions and  profound  bows.  The  same  terms 
are  used  in  the  Books  of  Isaias,  Ezechiel, 
Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  to 
express  the  adoration,  praise,  honor,  and  glory 
given  by  the  blessed  in  heaven  to  the  King 
of  kings.  The  Christian  Church  became  pos- 
sessed of  this  same  custom,  taught  her  by  her 
Divine  Founder,  who  was  often,  during  His 
long  prayers  to  His  Eternal  Father,  pros- 
trate upon  the  earth.  So,  too,  at  all  times 
good  Christians  in  the  world,  fervent  religious 
in  the  cloister,  have  been  most  faithful  in  these 
exterior  practices  towards  the  Mother  of  God. 


Let  it  not  be  said  that  worldly  affairs  will 
not  permit  the  performance  of  any  such  ex- 
terior act  of  honor  towards  our  Heavenly 
Mother.  The  devoted  child  of  Mary  will 
never  fail  to  bow  before  her  statue,  or  at  the 
invocation  of  her  name,  as  often  as  it  is  in  his 
power  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  with 
which  his  heart  must  ever  be  filled.  Human 
respect  is  an  idol  which  must  be  crushed;  no 
true  Christian  will  ever  be  ashamed  to  mani- 
fest outwardly  his  devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
God  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Can  there  be  anything  more  servile  than 
to  be  reduced,  or  rather  to  reduce  oneself,  to 
the  necessity  of  making  one's  religion  and 
religious  practices  conformable  to  the  caprices 
of  one's  neighbor — to  be  a  Christian,  and  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  only  in  so  far 
as  it  may  please  the  whims  of  a  freethinking, 
irreligious  or  heretical  fellowman?  Does  not 
such  a  course  of  conduct  present  the  spectacle 
of  a  veritable  slave  to  human  respect,  one  of 
the  vilest  of  human  passions  ?  The  man  who 
permits  himself  to  be  governed  by  human 
respect  fears  that  which  he  should  not  fear, 
and  fails  to  respect  that  which  should  be  the 
special  object  of  his  reverence.  Nothing 
lowers,  degrades,  dishonors  a  man  more  than 
human  respect,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  to 
whom  he  thus  cowardly  yields  up  the  best 
judgments  of  his  intelligence  and  the  noblest 
promptings  of  his  heart.  It  destroys,  there- 
fore, that  love  of  preference  which  the  Chris- 
tian owes  to  God  and  to  His  Blessed  Mother. 
It  makes  of  him  in  some  sort  an  apostate; 
for  to  be  ashamed  to  show  oneself  a  servant 
of  Mary  is  in  fact  to  renounce  all  allegiance 
to  that  good  and  tender  Mother.  If  there  be 
critics  around  us,  let  us  be  actuated  by  the 
sentiments  of  St.  Augustine,  who  said:  Senti 
de  Augustino  quidquidlibet,  sola  me  conscientia 
in  oculis  Dei  non  accuset* — "  You  may  think 
of  Augustine  whatever  you  please ;  all  that 
I  desire  is  that  my  conscience  may  not  accuse 
me  before  God." 

"  Whosoever,"  says  Our  Divine  Redeemer, 
"shall  confess  Me  before  men,  I  will  also  con- 
fess him  before  My  Father,  who  is  in  heaven. 
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But  whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before  men,  I 
will  also  deny  him  before  My  Father,  who 
is  in  heaven."*  And  shall  not  the  august 
Mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Refuge  of  sinners 
and  the  Help  of  Christians,  act  in  like  man- 
ner in  regard  to  those  who  confess  or  deny 
her  before  the  world  ?  But  the  faithful  soul, 
the  devout  client  of  Mary,  needs  no  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  external  marks  of  honor  to  be 
paid  to  the  Mother  of  God.  "Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh," 
says  Our  Blessed  Lord:  the  religious  senti- 
ments with  which  the  Christian  soul  must 
ever  be  animated  will  naturally  find  their 
suitable  expression  in  voice  and  outward  act. 
It  is,  therefore,  simply  by  way  of  reminding 
that  we  allude  to  the  exterior  manifestations 
of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  are 
practised  among  Christians. 

The  true  child  of  Mary  will  always  uncover 
the  head,  or  bow,  before  her  statue,  image  or 
sacred  shrine,  and  whenever  her  holy,  sweet 
and  august  name  is  pronounced.  Another 
pious  custom  now  spread  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  the  origin  of 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  years  of 
the  Church's  existence,  is  to  burn  lamps  and 
candles  before  the  statues  and  altars  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  The  ornamentation  of  her 
statues  and  altars  with  flowers,  wreaths,  etc., 
is  again  an  external  mark  of  respect  and 
honor  which  pleases  her  greatly,  and  draws 
down  upon  the  soul  plentiful  graces.  Then, 
to  sing  her  praises,  to  proclaim  her  virtues 
and  glory,  to  make  her  known,  honored,  in- 
voked, and  imitated,  is  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  blessed  that  form  the  triumphant  court 
of  heaven ;  it  is  to  go  straight  to  the  Heart 
of  Mary,  and  therefore  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
her  Divine  Son,  and  to  secure  for  ourselves 
the  blessings  that  we  may  need. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  we  should  take 
with  us  as  we  leave  our  beautiful  month  of 
May,  realizing  that  it  is  by  these  practices  of 
devotion  the  Christian  soul  draws  down  upon 
itself  the  blessing  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  secures  her  powerful  protection  through 
life  and  at  the  hour  of  death. 

*  Matthew,  x,  32,  33. 


A  Child  of  Mary. 
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XXIII. 
''PHE    inevitable   is    something   to    which 

1  people  soon  resign  themselves.  When 
Stanmore's  friends  found  that  the  thing  which 
they  feared  had  been  accomplished, — that  en- 
treaties had  proved  useless,  and  anger  vain, — 
those  who  were  nearest  to  him  and  who  best 
knew  him  felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  further  embitterment  of  their  mutual 
relations.  Unless  there  was  to  be  a  complete 
cessation  of  all  friendly  intercourse,  the  step 
which  he  had  taken  must  be  accepted,  and 
condoned  or  ignored  as  individual  preference 
might  dictate.  But  under  this  realization  the 
sense  of  a  deeply-alienated  sympathy  was  felt 
on  both  sides, — especially  felt  by  Stanmore, 
who  possessed  the  affectionate  heart  which 
usually  accompanies  a  sensitive  nature.  How 
much  he  suffered  in  these  days  from  the 
coldness  and  estrangement  of  his  friends  no 
one  learned  from  his  words,  but  it  was  written 
in  the  sadness  of  some  lines  that  appeared  at 
this  time  upon  his  face. 

Yet  Renee's  prophecy  of  the  peace  that 
would  be  his  in  the  possession  of  truth  and  the 
grace  of  the  Sacraments  was  fully  justified. 
His  peace  was  indeed  great,  and  his  passion- 
ate devotion  to  his  now  treasure  such  as 
makes  those  who  have  grown  cold  in  the  se- 
cure possession  of  faith  sometimes  smile  at 
"a  convert's  zeal."  If  he  had  labored  in  the 
past  for  what  he  felt  now  to  have  been  only 
a  pale'  shadow  of  a  divine  reality,  what  did 
he  not  feel  inclined  to  do  for  the  reality  itself? 
"  My  life,  my  strength,  my  powers,  all  that  I 
have,  would  be  too  lijttle  to  give  in  acknowl- 
edgment and  gratitude  for  so  great  a  favor," 
he  said  to  Renee.  "  And  yet  I  can  give  hardly 
anything,  my  service  is  so  poor,  so  incom- 
plete!" 

She  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile.  "What 
more  could  you  give  except  all  ?  "  she  said. 
"And,  indeed,  are  you  not  giving  all,  since 
'  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice '  ?  " 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  no  power  to  give 
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more,"  he  said ;  "  but  the  desire  to  do  so  never 
leaves  me." 

What  he  accounted  as  little  or  nothing, 
however,  others  saw  with  a  wonder  which 
was  angry  or  approving  according  to  the 
light  in  which  they  viewed  it.  The  great 
hold  which  he  had  upon  the  population  of 
the  lower  town  was  now  apparent.  When  he 
gathered  together  those  whom  he  had  so  long 
instructed,  and  told  them  of  his  change  of 
religion,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  teach 
them  unless  they  were  willing  to  be  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was 
himself  astonished  at  the  response.  More 
than  half  declared  their  readiness  to  follow 
him,  and  be  taught  what  he  believed  to  be  true. 
"  We  don't  know  much  about  doctrines,"  said 
one,  "but  we  know  you,  Mr.  Stanmore,  and 
we  are  certain  you'll  never  teach  us  anything 
that  isn't  right." — "  Preachers  ! "  said  another 
— a  woman,  who  was  remonstrated  with  for 
promising  to  continue  to  send  her  children  to 
Stanmore, — "what  have  the  preachers  ever 
done  for  us  ?  But  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mr. 
Stanmore  what  would  'a  become  of  us  when 
my  old  man  was  down  with  the  fever,  and  the 
children  was  too  little  to  work  ?  There  wasn't 
any  kind  of  help  he  didn't  give  us.  He  took 
my  Rob  in  his  office  when  he  wasn't  no 
higher 'n  this  table,  and  paid  him  for  little 
jobs,  and  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and 
made  him  so  that  the  boy  never  had  no  desire 
for  evil  company.  And  do  you  think  I'm  goin' 
to  turn  round  now  and  say  he  shan't  teach 
him  what  he  likes  because  the  preachers  say 
it  ain't  true  ?  The  preachers  had  better  go 
and  agree  'mong  themselves,  /'m  going  to 
stand  by  Mr.  Stanmore,  for  he  stood  by  us  /" 

And  in  those  words  the  whole  situation  was 
summed  up.  The  poor  knew  who  had  been 
their  steadfast,  unswerving  friend  for  many 
days.  Others  might  come  and  play  at  phi- 
lanthropy among  them — might  exhort  and 
present  tracts,  but  Stanmore  had  entered  into 
their  lives.  He  had  given  his  hours  of  leisure 
to  teach  those  who  had  no  other  hope  of  ed- 
ucation; he  had  helped  the  sick  and  com- 
forted the  dying,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all 
by  the  thoughtful  kindness  that  never  failed, 
that  was  always  ready  to  answer  every  de- 


mand made  upon  it.  And  now  came  th  e  day 
of  reward ;  now  it  was  plain  that  his  seed  had 
not  been  sown  upon  barren  ground,  but  that 
he  was  to  go  to  the  great  Mother  who  opened 
her  arms  to  him,  bearing  his  sheaves  with 
him. 

Emotion  almost  overcame  him  when  he 
realized  this.  He  felt  that  to  learn  by  such  un- 
mistakable proof  how  he  had  won  the  hearts 
of  the  humble  was  more  than  enough  to  atone 
for  the  coldness  of  his  friends.  Not  one  of 
the  latter — not  one  of  those  who  had  most 
admired  and  looked  up  to  him — gave  any 
sign  of  following  him ;  not  one  would  even 
listen  to  the  arguments  which  had  convinced 
him ;  but  those  for  whom  he  had  labored  un- 
selfishly, for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  many 
of  the  pleasant  things  of  life,  now  rose  up  and 
said, "  We  know  you,  and  we  will  follow  you." 
It  was  a  consolation  greater  than  words  can 
express. 

How  Renee  rejoiced  with  him,  and  how 
they  worked  together !  Their  school  increased 
upon  their  hands,  and  the  church  advanced 
rapidly  toward  completion.  With  regard  to 
the  last,  it  was  a  race  of  generosity  between 
them ;  for,  though  Stanmore's  means  were 
limited  by  the  demands  of  the  duties  he  had 
long  before  assumed,  he  strained  every  nerve, 
and  denied  himself  in  every  way,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  give  in  some  measure  what  he  desired. 
The  marble  altar,  beautiful  as  art  and  taste 
could  make  it,  and  the  stained  glass  which 
filled  the  windows,  were  his  gifts,  as  well  as 
much  beside  toward  the  general  adornment 
of  the  interior.  When  it  came  to  fitting  up 
this  interior,  the  cost,  as  Father  Gerard  had 
anticipated,  went  far  beyond  the  original  es- 
timate ;  but  Renee,  undismayed,  anticipated 
her  next  year's  income,  and  poured  it  into  the 
sanctuary.  From  France  came  the  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  stood 
above  the  altar,  and  touched  all  hearts  with 
its  divine  loveliness, — Mother  and  Child 
wrapped  as  it  were  in  golden  mist,  from  a  cun- 
ningly-contrived light  which  fell  upon  them 
from  the  roof  of  the  alcove :  an  effect  that 
Renee  had  borrowed  from  a  chapel  in  Paris. 
All  the  rich  gifts  for  the  altar — gifts  of  every- 
thing necessary  for  divine  service — 'she  also 
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ordered  from  France.  But  that  which  struck 
the  eye  most  on  entering — the  richly  pol- 
ished, finely- contrasted  woods  that  panelled 
the  walls  and  formed  the  beams  of  the  open 
roof — were  all  of  native  growth,  while  the  tiles 
that  paved  the  floor  were  from  England.  All 
was  harmonious,  all  in  perfect  taste,  all  ex- 
pressive of  one  idea — to  prepare  a  shrine  not 
altogether  unworthy  and  out  of  keeping  with 
the  worship  for  which  it  was  erected. 

Father  Gerard's  delight  in  the  work  was 
as  great  as  that  of  Renee  and  Stanmore.  It 
was  the  fulfilment  of  a  dream  which  he  had 
never  hoped  to  see  fulfilled  in  his  time.  How 
long  he  had  toiled,  without  murmuring  and 
without  flinching,  in  work  that  had  no  earthly 
compensation  whatever — ministering  to  scat- 
tered handfuls  of  poor  exiles,  saying  Mass  in 
all  manner  of  humble  places,  or  at  best  in  a 
barn-like  building,  which  seemed  to  have 
borrowed  the  ugliness  that  Protestantism  was 
discarding :  and  satisfied  could  he  but  keep 
alive  the  seeds  of  faith,  in  hope  of  a  future 
harvest,  never  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord !  But  here,  in  a  spot  where  he 
could  least  have  hoped  for  it,  rose  suddenly 
as  if  by  a  miracle  a  church  that  in  its  com- 
pleteness and  its  beauty  was  a  delight  alike 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart. 

At  the  dedication  ceremonies  all  Clarendon 
came  to  see  and  to  admire;  and  as  Renee 
beheld  the  Holy  Sacrifice  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  the  Divine  Victim  elevated 
for  the  first  time  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
knew  not  what  they  looked  upon,  but  who 
might  come  to  know,  she  said  the  Nunc 
Dimittis  in  her  heart.  It  was  not  less  a  mira- 
cle to  her  than  to  others, — a  miracle  of  the 
providence  of  God  that  she  had  been  led  to 
Clarendon  and  inspired  to  do  this  thing.  Al- 
ready in  the  crowd  that  filled  the  church,  in 
the  eager,  attentive  faces  turned  toward  the 
prelate,  who  rose  to  preach,  and  stood  robed 
in  violet  silk  and  lace — a  picture  clothed  in 
all  the  majesty  of  Rome — she  saw  signs  that 
her  work  would  not  be  in  vain.  That  which 
is  "  done  in  a  corner,"  in  obscurity  and  pov- 
erty, can  not  attract  the  attention,  and  through 
the  attention  the  hearts  of  men.  The  Church 
may  exist  in  the  catacombs,  but  she  must 


come  forth,  clothed  in  the  divine  splendor  and 
beauty  which  is  her  gift  from  God,  in  order 
to  conquer  the  world. 

On  this  day  she  came  forth  in  Clarendon, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  who  rejoiced 
most — the  poor  Catholics,  who  had  never 
dreamed  of  seeing  such  a  day,  or  the  new 
converts,  who  felt  themselves  proudly  justified 
in  their  course.  "It'ud  be  a  long  time  afore 
you'd  see  such  a  sight  as  that  at  your  meet- 
ings ! "  one  of  these  last  said  to  a  Protestant 
friend,  indicating  the  scene  in  the  sanctuary 
— the  priest  clad  in  golden  vestments,  sur- 
rounded by  his  attendants,  the  altar  a  blaze  of 
lights  and  flowers.  And  if  the  feeling  which 
prompted  the  remark  was  altogether  human, 
it  was  but  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  which  leads 
men  through  natural  beauty  to  the  supernat- 
ural mystery  hidden  behind  it. 

This  triumphal  occasion  over,  Renee  and 
Stanmore  settled  themselves  to  that  necessary 
work  of  formation,  of  laying  foundations 
broad  and  deep,  which  must  be  done  by  some 
one  if  congregations  are  to  be  trained  into 
anything  like  Catholic  piety.  One  of  the 
saddest  features  of  these  scattered  bands — 
these  poor  flocks,  whose  shepherds  visit  them 
rarely,  and  then  have  only  time  for  the  most 
necessary  acts  of  the  priestly  office — is  their 
ignorance  of,  and  their  consequent  indifference 
•to.  the  whole  life  of  Catholic  devotion.  Great 
feasts  and  seasons  pass  without  any  obser- 
vance ;  none  of  those  beautiful  and  touching 
popular  devotions  which  keep  both  faith  and 
piety  warm  are  known  to  them ;  and  if  upon 
the  coldness  of  such  a  life  indifference,  even 
apostasy,  follows,  who  can  wonder?  In 
devotion  as  in  doctrine  people  must  have 
teaching,  and  not  only  teaching,  but  leading 
and  encouraging.  Out  of  a  human  heart  must 
come  the  fire  to  warm  their  hearts.  It  is  best, 
it  is  most  to  be  desired,  that  the  heart  which 
leads  should  be  that  of  a  priest ;  but  failing 
this — and  how  many  shepherdless  flocks  are 
there ! — it  is  possible  for  another  to  do  much 
toward  keeping  alive  the  piety  that  guards 
faith. 

In  this  task  Renee  bent  all  her  energies, 
aided  by  Stanmore  with  that  zeal  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made.  They  cer- 
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tainly  wrought  wonders  in  Clarendon.  The 
glittering  cross  which  the  beautiful  spire  of  the 
church  lifted  high  in  air,  was  only  an  outward 
token  of  the  great  difference  in  the  position 
and  prospects  of  Catholicity  which  their 
efforts  created.  That  which  had  been  before 
despised  and  ignored  was  now  set  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  "  a  sign  to  be  contradicted  "  in- 
deed, but  also  to  attract  and  win  many. 

It  was  the  general  impression  of  Clarendon 
at  this  time  that  the  marriage  of  these  two 
would  soon  take  place,  following  naturally 
upon  their  close  and  constant  association. 
But,  in  truth,  such  thoughts  were  little  in  the 
mind  of  either.  Stanmore  seemed  to  have 
accepted  as  final  Renee's  answer  before  he 
went  away;  while  she,  having  learned  once 
for  all  how  great  had  been  the  injustice  which 
she  had  done  him  in  fancying  that  any  per- 
sonal influence  could  advance  or  retard  his 
progress  toward  the  Church,  had  made  her 
act  of  compunction  and  then  dismissed  the 
subject  from  her  mind.  Under  other  circum- 
stances this  might  have  been  difficult — there 
might  have  been  some  awkwardness  in  their 
meeting,  some  strain  of  underlying  conscious- 
ness in  their  friendly  association.  But  the 
great  subject  which  engrossed  them  both  had 
left  no  time  for  such  considerations.  They 
were  working  for  interests  in  which  they  for- 
got themselves,  strange  as  such  forgetfulness 
may  seem  to  those  who  have  no  power  to  put 
aside  the  insistent  claims  of  the  world  and 
of  that  troublesome  self,  which  is  of  all  our 
enemies  the  hardest  to  fight,  the  last  to  be 
subdued. 

But  it  does  not  always  follow  that  what  is 
put  aside  is  renounced,  and  if  Stanmore  had 
still  at  heart  the  hope  of  some  day  winning 
more  than  friendship  from  Renee,  he  acted 
wisely  in  suppressing  at  this  time  all  outward 
sign  of  the  hope,  and  in  accepting  for  their 
intercourse  the  basis  of  the  old  regard  and  the 
new  common  interest.  Through  this  inter- 
course Renee  learned  to  know  him  intimately, 
and  to  value  more  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him.  Qualities  that  had  been  only  partially 
revealed  before  were  now  made  clear  to  her, 
and  commanded  the  constant  tribute  of  her 
admiration.  More  and  more  she  recognized 


the  transparent  candor  of  his  soul,  its  selfless- 
ness, its  ardor,  and  above  all  its  inflexible 
devotion  to  the  highest  ideal  of  duty.  More 
and  more  she  felt  that  the  poetical  element 
of  the  nature  which  gave  such  grace  to  his 
mental  powers,  and  such  sensitive  suscepti- 
bility to  his  spirit,  was  like  the  edge  of  finely- 
tempered  steel  that  fits  it  for  the  highest  work. 
Exactly  what  this  work  should  be,  she  knew 
that  God  in  His  own  time  would  disclose; 
and  meantime  she  thanked  Him  for  having 
granted  to  her  in  the  labor  she  had  under- 
taken an  aid  greater  and  better  than  she  could 
have  ventured  to  hope  for  or  to  dream  of. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


A  Happy  Birthday. 


BY  T.  J.    K. 


A  DAY  is  happy,  whether  foul  or  fair, 
The  fickle  wind  may  blow  or  east  or  west, 

If  only  in  that  day  we  do  our  best, 
And  meekly  all  our  troublous  crosses  bear, 
Closing  our  hearts  to  worldly  cankerous  care : 

Learning  as  best  we  can  the  lesson  blessed — 
That  only  he  who  suffers  is  God's  heir. 

Ah !  you,  I  know,  have  read  the  lesson  well, 
And  pondered  o'er  its  meaning  full  and  deep; 

Your  loving  labor  she  alone  can  tell 
Whose  memory  we  in  benediction  keep. 

Your  birthday,  then,  is  happy,  Sister  dear; 

And  happier  may  it  be  each  coming  year ! 


Canon  Schmid. 


A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


BY   B.   S. 


WHAT  would  we  not  give  in  later  years 
for  the  freshness  of  feeling  which  threw 
such  a  glamor  round  the  simple  yet  touch- 
ing creations  of  the  old  German  priest !  Which 
of  us  can  forget  the  woods  of  Brabant,  where 
we  wandered  with  the  hapless  "Genovefa," 
or  the  German  hamlet,  where  we  twined  the 
hop- blossoms  and  garlands  round  our  hats 
with  the  viHage  child  ?  Can  any  author  of 
later  years  awake  in  us  the  breathless  interest 
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with  which  we  followed  the  adventures  of  the 
diamond  ring,  and  triumphed  in  the  discovery 
of  the  feathered  thief?  Alas !  life's  rough 
teaching  soon  blunts  the  feelings  once  so 
acute,  but  memory  ever  cherishes  those  rem- 
iniscences of  youthful  days  with  a  special 
predilection.  Let  us,  then,  devote  a  few  pages 
to  the  good  old  man  who  bestowed  on  us 
years  ago  so  many  pleasant  hours. 

Christopher  von  Schmid  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Dinkelsbuhl,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wernitz.  He  was  the  eldest  of  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters.  This  was  a  large  family 
to  be  reared  on  the  meagre  salary  which  the 
elder  Schmid  received  for  his  services  in  the 
pompously  entitled  "  Court  of  the  Cathedral 
City's  Chief  Bailiff,  and  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
German  Orders,"  where  he  held  some  subor- 
dinate post ;  but  Christopher  always  spoke  of 
his  home  with  warm  affection.  His  parents 
were  upright  and  honorable ;  they  brought 
up  their  children  to  be  so  likewise,  and  incul- 
cated by  precept  and  example  habits  of  order, 
economy  and  industry,  which  were  invaluable 
in  after-life. 

Christopher  was  born  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  1768.  When  the  boy  was  only 
two  years  old  a  comet  appeared,  and  one 
night  the  father,  awaking  his  little  son  at 
midnight,  took  him  in  his  arms  and  showed 
him  the  brilliant  apparition  with  its  glittering 
tail.  The  child  took  little  notice  of  the  comet, 
but  the  dark  blue  heavens,  with  the  thou- 
sands of  shining  stars,  made  an  ineffaceable 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  tells  us  also  of 
the  first  time  his  mother  brought  him  to  a 
grass  plot  outside  the  city  walls,  which  was 
covered  with  daisies;  the  little  fellow  was 
positively  enchanted  with  the  starry,  white 
flowers  on  the  greensward,  and  he  said  the 
good  God  had  covered  the  earth  with  flower- 
stars  just  as  the  blue  heavens  were  covered 
with  shining  ones. 

The  father  of  little  Christopher  was  em- 
ployed nearly  all  day  in  the  court,  and  had 
little  time  to  spend  with  his  family,  but  the 
evening  hours  he  always  devoted  to  them. 
Every  Sunday  he  brought  them  to  Mass  and 
sermon,  and  on  Sunday  eVenings  took  them 
for  a  walk  in  the  suburbs  of  the  fine  old  town. 


The  Feast  of  Christmas  was  celebrated  with 
great  delight  by  the  children,  but  during 
Lent  their  father  told  them  every  evening 
some  fact  connected  with  Our  Lord's  Passion, 
and  often  his  childish  auditors  were  moved 
to  tears  of  compassion. 

Schmid's  mother  was  an  excellent  manager 
and  a  pious  Christian;  she  aided  her  husband 
in  every  way  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and,  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  order  and  piety,  it  is  no  wonder  they  loved 
their  home  so  dearly.  Once,  Christopher  re- 
lates, his  father  fell  ill  on  a  journey,  and  was 
laid  up  at  some  distance  from  home,  in  a 
small  village  ;  the  affliction  of  his  family  was 
excessive.  The  little  boy  went  to  the  church, 
and  kneeling  down  at  a  side  altar  prayed  with 
all  the  fervor  of  his  innocent  soul  for  his 
father's  recovery.  A  feeling  of  inexpressible 
peace  came  over  him :  he  knew  his  prayer 
was  heard,  as  indeed  it  was ;  for  the  very  next 
day  news  came  of  a  favorable  change  in  the 
patient,  and  he  soon  returned  quite  restored. 
Christopher  often  recalled  this  incident  in 
after-life,  and  adduced  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  fervent  prayer. 

His  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  a  village 
schoolmaster  near  Dillingen,  frequently  came 
to  Dinkelsbuhl  to  see  his  son,  and  the  respect 
and  love  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the 
latter  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  children.  The  old  man  dressed  plainly, 
and  had  no  pretensions  to  be  what  we  should 
now  call  a  gentleman  ;  the  son  wore  a  pearl- 
gray  coat  with  gold  ornamented  buttons,  lace 
ruffles,  and  a  powdered  peruke  in  the  style  of 
the  .day ;  but  with  visible  pride  and  joy  he 
presented  his  old  father  to  all  visitors,  giving 
him  the  place  of  honor  everywhere,  thus 
setting  an  example  of  filial  reverence  to  his 
children  which  they  never  forgot.  Christo- 
pher's great  favorite  after  his  grandfather  was 
a  certain  Aunt  Margaret,  who  possessed  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  legends  and  stories. 
Canon  Schmid  often  declared  that  his  story 
of  "  Genovefa  "  was  really  due  to  her ;  for  from 
her  lips  he  had  heard  the  legend  for  the  first 
time,  and  as  it  soon  became  a  great  favorite 
with  all  the  children,  it  was  often  repeated  at 
their  request. 
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After  following  for  some  time  successfully 
the  course  of  studies  in  the  German  school, 
Christopher  and  his  brother  Joseph  were  sent 
for  some  hours  every  day  to  a  Carmelite  priest, 
Father  Adrian,  to  learn  Latin  and  other 
branches  of  education.  Father  Adrian  was  a 
learned  but  very  strict  master,  and  did  not 
spare  the  rod  when  his  pupils  were  lazy.  They 
seem  to  have  revenged  themselves  in  the 
usual  boyish  fashion  by  all  kinds  of  tricks. 
Christopher  tells  us  that  one  day  they  were 
left  alone  to  translate  a  Latin  task  into  Ger- 
man, as  Father  Adrian  had  some  business  with 
the  prior.  The  translation  was  soon  ready, 
and  the  boys  were  for  some  time  amused  by 
the  antics  of  a  tomtit,  which  was  trying  to 
pick  the  kernel  out  of  a  walnut  they  had  hung 
on  a  string.  A  pretty  little  china  jug  with  a 
metal  lid  stood  on  Father  Adrian's  writing- 
table,  and  Joseph  thought  of  shutting  up  the 
bird  in  it,  to  see  if  it  would  raise  the  lid  and 
come  out.  They  threw  out  the  water  the  jug 
contained,  and  put  in  the  tomtit ;  but  ere  they 
could  judge  of  the  success  of  their  experiment, 
the  priest  returned  and  sat  down  at  his  desk, 
on  which  their  translations  were  awaiting  him. 
He  began  to  read  them,  and  without  raising 
his  eyes  drew  over  the  jug  and  carried  it  to 
his  lips,  at  the  same  time  opening  the  lid. 
The  bird  flew  out  right  into  his  face;  he 
dropped  the  jug,  which  broke  into  atoms,  and 
exclaimed,  much  terrified:  "What  is  that?" 
"O  God  help  us!"  said  Joseph,  in  pretended 
consternation;  "it  was  something  jet  black, 
with  a  long  tail !"  Father  Adrian,  who  was 
rather  superstitious,  was  inclined  to  think  the 
old  enemy  might  have  taken  up  his  abode  in 
the  china  jug;  but  Christopher,  on  being 
questioned,  told  him  the  truth  of  the  affair. 
He  did  not  punish  the  boys  for  the  trick,  but 
condemned  Joseph  to  replace  the  jug  out  of 
his  pocket-money,  in  punishment  for  the 
untruth  he  had  told. 

Another  trick  led  to  more  serious  conse-. 
quences.  When  the  good  Father  found  his 
pupils  incredulous  to  some  of  the  legendary 
lore  he  delighted  in,  he  summarily  silenced 
their  objections  by  an  imperative  "Silence, 
you  young  booby! "  In  fact,  he  was  rather  fond 
of  employing  that  not  over- complimentary 


term.  One  day  he  wrote  a  very  polite  letter 
to  the  director  of  a  church  choir  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, asking  him  for  one  of  his  celebrated 
and  esteemed  compositions  to  enhance  the 
brilliancy  of  some  approaching  festival  of  the 
Order  in  which  good  Father  Adrian  was  much 
interested.  He  folded  the  letter,  and  took  up  a 
candlestick  to  seek  for  light  in  the  kitchen,  in 
order  to  seal  the  important  missive.  Joseph 
obsequiously  offered  to  bring  him  a  light,  for 
the  boys  always  got  cakes  or  something  nice 
from  the  good-natured  cook  when  they  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  kitchen.  Father  Adrian 
guessed  this,  so  he  answered,  sharply :  "  I  don't 
require  your  services ;  study  your  lessons, 
booby  ! "  and  left  the  room.  The  boy  was 
furious;  jumping  up,  he  seized  the  letter 
which  lay  on  the  desk,  and  wrote  after  the 
"  Honorable  Sir "  which  commenced  it  the 
obnoxious  word  "  Booby,"  imitating  closely, 
as  he  could  very  well  do,  his  master's  hand- 
writing. Christopher  did  not  remark  what  his 
brother  had  done.  Father  Adrian  came  back, 
sealed  the  letter,  and  dispatched  it.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  choir  director,  who  was  a  grave, 
elderly  man,  may  be  imagined  when  he  opened 
the  letter  and  found  he  was  addressed  as 
"  Honorable  Sir  Booby."  He  returned  a  most 
indignant  answer,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
allow  any  one  thus  to  insult  his  gray  hairs. 
Father  Adrian  knew  not  what  to  think ;  he 
wrote  to  assure  the  offended  musician  that  he 
was  quite  unconscious  of  anything  in  his  letter 
which  could  be  construed  as  an  insult.  The 
director  for  answer  sent  him  back  his  first 
letter,  and  to  his  horror  he  saw  "  Honorable 
Sir  Booby"  in  his  own  writing  at  the  top.  He 
guessed  the  source  of  the  mischief,  and  inves- 
tigated the  matter  Joseph  at  once  acknowl- 
edged he  had  written  the  word,  but  coolly 
declared  he  had  no  idea  of  its  being  considered 
so  insulting,  as  he  heard  Father  Adrian  use  it 
constantly.  Notwithstanding  this  plea,  the 
indignant  Carmelite  demanded  of  Joseph's 
father  a  severe  punishment  for  the  delinquent, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  fast  on  bread  and 
water  for  a  whole  afternoon.  When  the  di- 
rector heard  the  explanation  he  was  greatly 
amused,  and  sent  the  wished  for  music  at  once 
to  Father  Adrian. 
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Christopher  soon  after  entered  the  Latin 
§chool  of  Dinkelsbiihl,  and  in  1783  was  sent 
to  the  gymnasium  in  Dillingen.  Two  months 
later  his  father  died,  and  Von  Schmid  would 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  Dillingen  from 
want  of  means,  had  it  not  been  for  Henry 
Brentano,  a  young  man  of  great  talent  and 
his  attached  friend.  Brentano  obtained  for 
Schmid  the  post  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  Coun- 
sellor von  Weber,  which  he  generously  re- 
linquished in  his  favor.  Christopher  remained 
two  years  with  that  family,  from  whom  he 
received  every  kindness;  he  then  obtained  a 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Dil- 
lingen, where  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship 
with  John  Michael  Sailer,  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  touching  affection  in  his  "Memoirs," 
calling  him  "  friend  and  master." 

On  the  i  /th  of  August,  1 79 1 ,  young  Schmid 
was  ordained  priest,  being  then  just  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  his  first  visit  was  to  his 
deeply-tried  mother.  Inexpressible  was  her 
consolation  when  she  knelt  for  her  son's 
blessing  and  he  drew  her  to  his  heart.  He 
was  first  appointed  chaplain  in  Nassenbeuern, 
then  sent  as  curate  to  Seeg,  a  rough  district 
of  the  Allgau ;  in  both  he  led  the  peaceful 
country  life  which  he  loved.  After  little  more 
than  a  year's  residence  in  Seeg,  Christopher 
accepted  the  vacant  school  benefice  in  Thann- 
hausen  on  the  Mindel.  There  he  remained 
until  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  Stadion  in  Wurtemberg,  where,  as 
everywhere,  he  was  greatly  beloved ;  but  he 
had  the  sorrow  of  losing  his  mother  during 
his  residence  at  Stadion.  His  younger  brother 
and  playfellow,  Joseph,  then  preacher  and 
cantor  of  the  parish  church  of  his  native  town, 
died  a  few  years  after  their  mother. 

When  Louis  I  ascended  the  throne  of  Ba- 
varia he  appointed  Von  Schmid,  whose  merits 
were  well  known  to  him,  Canon  of  Augsburg. 
The  good  priest  was  delayed  by  illness,  and 
only  took  possession  of  his  stall  in  May,  1827. 
The  deepest  regret  was  felt  by  his  bereaved 
flock  in  Stadion  for  his  loss.  In  Augsburg 
he  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception,  but  he 
could  not  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and 
movement  of  a  large  city,  being  so  used  to 
the  quiet  of  the  country.  Fortunately  his 


sisters  (who  had  long  lived  with  him)  discov- 
ered a  quiet  little  house  not  far  from  the 
Cathedral,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  there. 
He  had  all  he  wanted :  a  garden  with  flowers 
and  a  little  fountain ;  a  quiet,  sunny  study, 
and  repose.  He  was  very  happy,  and  resumed 
the  writing  of  his  "Tales."  His  days  were 
regulated  as  follows :  He  rose  very  early  and 
wrote  for  some  hours, — this  was  his  favorite 
time,  for  he  was  free  from  all  disturbance.  At 
six  o'clock  he  went  to  the  Cathedral  and  said 
his  Office  and  Mass.  The  forenoon  was  oc- 
cupied generally  with  the  duties  of  his  preb- 
end, or  school  affairs ;  at  twelve  o'clock  he 
dined :  his  table  was  always  frugal,  except 
when  he  had  guests.  In  the  afternoon  he 
took  a  walk  in  some  of  the  beautiful  prome- 
nades which  surround  Augsburg.  Children 
came  running  to  him  with  flowers  and  kissed 
his  hands ;  he  gladly  accepted  their  floral  gifts, 
and  thanked  them  cordially.  He  was  gener- 
ally accompanied  in  those  walks  by  one  of  the 
other  Canons.  At  night  his  sister  Francisca 
came  to  his  room,  and  he  read  to  her  for  an 
hour  or  more.  She  copied  all  his  manuscripts 
for  the  press,  and  devoted  to  reading  whatever 
spare  time  household  affairs  left  her. 

Canon  Schmid  always  kept  a  singing-bird 
in  his  study ;  at  one  time  he  had  a  robin,  at 
another  a  canary  or  a  nightingale.  He  fed 
them  himself,  and  they  became  very  tame ;  one 
canary  in  particular  would  come  out  of  its 
cage,  hop  about  the  table,  perch  on  his  desk, 
and  seize  his  pen  in  its  beak,  until  he  gave  it 
a  green  sprig  or  a  bit  of  sugar.  All  the  spar- 
rows and  chaffinches  of  his  garden  knew  him 
well,  and  would  boldly  peck  at  his  window  for 
crumbs.  He  loved  flowers,  roses  particularly ; 
his  friends  often  adorned  his  room  with  fresh 
flowers,  and  put  fruit  tastefully  arranged  on 
his  table.  This  gave  him  great  pleasure,  and 
he  would  keep  the  fruit  for  days  enjoying 
its  beauty  ere  he  ate  it.  He  admired  God's 
beauty  and  providence  in  all  His  works. 
Every  summer  he  left  Augsburg  for  a  short 
excursion  to  some  neighboring  baths,  or  else- 
where, and  his  literary  labors  always  profited 
of  these  trips. 

The  years  1846  and  1847  were  very  severe, 
and  he  was  continually  besieged  by  the  poor, 
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against  whom  his  door  was  never  closed. 
The  charity  and  brotherly  love  he  inculcated 
in  his  writings  was  exemplified  in  his  daily 
life.  Many  a  father  found  help  for  himself 
and  children  from  the  good  Canon  ;  many  an 
orphan  he  provided  for;  a  number  of  students 
had  a  regular  monthly  pension  allowed  them 
by  him,  and  for  struggling,  talented  youths  he 
had  always  help,  and  would  try  to  find  them 
places  and  occupations  suited  to  their  wants. 

The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  dark- 
ened by  much  physical  suffering ;  his  hearing 
became  impaired,  and  a  tumor  appeared  under 
his  right  eye,  which  caused  him  much  pain. 
After  several  months'  endurance,  the  physi- 
cian found  an  operation  necessary.  The  old 
man,  then  eighty-five,  bore  it  manfully,  and 
it  was  most  successful.  He  still  continued 
to  dictate  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Memoirs," 
and  to  write  stories  for  children.  In  the  year 
1854  an  epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out,  and 
carried  off  his  beloved  sister  Francisca  on  the 
1 8th  of  July.  She  was  followed  by  his  second 
sister  Theresa  on  the  1 2th  of  August,  and  on 
the  3d  of  September  Christopher  fell  a  victim 
to  the  same  fatal  disease.  He  died  peacefully, 
perfectly  conscious  to  the  last,  and  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God. 

That  Canon  Schmid's  literary  merit  was 
fully  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries  is 
proved  by  his  friendship  and  correspondence 
with  such  distinguished  men  as  Bishop  Sailer, 
Cardinal  Diepenbrock,  Archbishop  Demeter 
.of  Friburg,  Schubert,  Boisseree,  and  many 
others.  In  1837  Louis  I  of  Bavaria  conferred 
the  Crown  Order  on  him,  and  in  1850  King 
Max  II  sent  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Michael.  The  Golden  Jubilee  of  his 
ordination,  which  occurred  in  1841,  and  his 
eightieth  birthday,  in  1 847,  were  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  his  numerous  admirers  of  all  creeds 
and  classes  to  testify  their  reverential  esteem. 
When  the  death  of  his  sister  Francisca  took 
place,  the  Bavarian  Bishops  were  holding  a 
conference  in  Augsburg,  and  they  honored 
the  venerable  old  man  by  a  visit  of  condo- 
lence. He  was  sitting  alone  in  his  room,  little 
dreaming  of  the  honor  in  store  for  him,  when 
the  door  opened  and  Count  von  Reisach, 
Archbishop  of  Munich,  entered,  followed  by 


the  different  prelates  in  full  episcopal  costume. 
They  all  sat  down,  affectionately  consoled 
the  astonished  and  delighted  old  man,  con- 
versing with  him  for  a  long  time.  When  they 
rose  to  depart,  Canon  Schmid  knelt  before 
the  Archbishop  and  said :  "  I  am  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  and  can  never  hope  for  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  my  chief  pastor  in  this  life 
again ;  therefore  I  beg  of  your  Grace  to  be- 
stow on  me  a  last  blessing." 

It  was  a  solemn  scene,  one  worthy  of  an 
artist's  pencil.  The  venerable  old  priest  kneel- 
ing before  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  whose 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears  as  he  raised  his 
hand  in  benediction ;  the  encircling  Bishops 
in  their  flowing  robes,  contrasting  with  the 
simply  furnished  room,  lighted  by  the  golden 
rays  of  sunset.  It  was  indeed  a  farewell 
blessing,  for  Canon  Schmid  died  three  months 
later.  When  a  monument  was  proposed  to 
his  memory,  contributions  poured  in  from  all 
sides  in  such  abundance  that  not  only  were 
the  necessary  expenses  covered,  but  a  con- 
siderable sum  remained  over,  which  was  ap- 
plied by  the  executive  committee  to  the 
support  of  an  equal  number  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  students.  The  monument,  which 
is  very  beautiful,  was  erected  in  his  native 
city  of  Dinkelsbiihl,  and  unveiled  on  the  I2th 
of  October,  1859,  in  presence  of  his  only  sur- 
viving brother  (then  eighty-four  years  old), 
amid  universal  rejoicing.  It  was  modelled 
by  Professor  Widnmann,  of  Munich,  and  cast 
in  bronze  by  Inspector  Miller.  The  Canon 
is  represented  in  his  clerical  .dress,  seated  be- 
tween two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  lean 
caressingly  on  him,  and  appear  to  be  listening 
attentively  to  his  words. 

Of  Canon  Schmid's  literary  labors  we  need 
but  say  a  few  words.  His  reputation  as  a 
writer  for  children  is  world- wide;  he  first 
commenced  the  long  series  of  "  Tales,"  which 
ended  only  with  his  death,  in  Thannhausen, 
where  he  learned  the  want  of  children's  books 
by  practical  experience.  His  first  work  was 
"  Biblical  Stories,"  and  this  was  received  with 
such  universal  commendation  that  it  was  soon 
adopted  into  all  German  schools,  and  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian.  "  The  Easter 
Eggs"  was  written  as  an  Easter  gift  to  his 
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pupils,  and  was  soon  followed  by  "  Genovefa." 
Once,  when  asked  to  explain  his  knack  of 
making  his  stories  so  welcome  and  interesting 
to  children,  he  replied,  smiling :  "  I  learned 
from  the  children  themselves.  When  I  un- 
dertook the  school  in  Thannhausen,  there 
were  few  or  no  books  for  little  pe.ople.  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  them  their 
religious  and  moral  duties  by  means  of  little 
stories,  which  I  generally  read  to  them,  and 
then  made  them  write  from  memory.  I  care- 
fully read  what  the  children  wrote,  and  thereby 
learned  what  attracted  them  most;  so  that  in 
teaching  I  was  taught.  I  had  no  thought  of 
printing  them  at  the  time,  nor  of  what  a  critic 
would  say  of  them,  but  wrote  quite  simply, 
as  I  would  talk  to  the  children." 

Canon  Schmid  was  small  in  stature,  and 
he  liked  everything  small  and  neat.  He  had 
a  natty  little  writing-desk,  and  wrote  on  small 
sheets  of  paper  for  the  press.  He  generally 
wrote  a  sketch  at  first,  which  he  afterwards 
amplified.  In  later  years  he  wrote  the  en- 
tire tale  at  once,  then  revised,  corrected,  re- 
trenched, or  added,  as  he  judged  fit,  so  that 
his  manuscripts  were  scarcely  legible.  He  was 
in  no  hurry  to  print,  and  often  let  his  MSS. 
lie  for  years  in  his  desk  ere  he  sent  them  to 
the  publisher.  His  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  most  European  languages ;  Jules 
Janin  translated  them  into  French  for  the 
Count  of  Paris,  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans.  The  Queen  of  Sweden,  a  German 
princess  by  birth,  translated  them  into  Swed- 
ish, and  the  children  of  the  New  World  as 
well  as  of  the  Old  have  learned  to  know  and 
love  the  works  of  the  Augsburg  Canon, 
Christopher  von  Schmid. 


The  Angel  Death. 


BY    ANGELA    WELLS. 


I  t  OW  little  known  and  loved  thou  art, 
•^  *•   Thou  Angel  with  the  pitying  heart ! 
'Tis  only  when  we  feel  how  vain 
Is  all  that  life  and  earth  contain, 
Through  grief  and  sorrow  grown  more  wise, 
That  we,  beneath  thy  dark  disguise, 
Behold  thy  face,  and  comprehend 


Thee  as  thou  art,  man's  dearest  friend ! 
Thy  gentle  fingers  hold  the  keys 
To  all  Hope's  golden  prophecies; 
Thy  voice  in  sweetest  tones  doth  call 
The  soul  to  break  its  prison  wall, 
To  come  with  thee  where  shining  rise 
The  hills  and  vales  of  Paradise, — 
To  leave  the  world  to  find  above 
Thy  God  and  Heaven,  and  rest  and  love. 
Some  day  the  wishful  eyes  of  prayer 
Shall  lift  to  find  thee  waiting  there. 
Oh,  then,  thou  long-expected  guest, 
Clasp,  clasp  me  closely  to  thy  breast ! 
For  then,  as  fails  the  fitful  breath, 
Then  shall  I  know  thou  art  not  Death; 
For  Death  is  darkness,  grief  and  strife, 
While  thou  art  joy  and  peace  and  life ! 


Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  Asia. 


HPH  E  Annales  de  Lourdes  recently  laid  before 
1  its  readers  a  summary  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
in  the  East,  from  which  the  following  inter- 
esting items  are  taken : 

Cochin  China  loves  the  Virgin  of  Berna- 
dette,  arid  prays  to  her.  A  religious  of  St.  Paul 
of  Chartres  writes  as  follows  from  Saigon,, 
under  date  of  July  8,  1883:  "In  our  hospital 
of  Thi  Nghi  we  have  an  oratory  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  which  has  quite  a. 
reputation  throughout  the  country,  because 
of  the  many  miraculous  cures  effected  there. 
Lately,  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  a  native  canton 
having  been  attacked  by  a  malady  which  the 
doctors  declared  incurable,  several  times  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital, 
that  she  might  there  pray  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  be  cared  for  by  the  Sisters.  The 
family,  which  is  rich  and  powerful,  strongly 
opposed  her  wish,  and  constantly  kept  putting 
off  the  matter.  The  husband  at  last  yielded 
to  the  importunities  of  his  almost  dying  wife, 
and  brought  her  to  the  hospital.  About  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  sick  woman  seemed 
to  be  in  her  agony,  and  at  one  o'clock  she  be- 
came unconscious.  A  short  time  afterwards 
she  was  heard  answering  some  person,  seen 
by  her  alone:  "Yes,  Madam;  yes."  Then, 
suddenly  sitting  up,  she  said,  in  a  strong 
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voice:  "The  Blessed  Virgin  has  cured  me!" 
She  arose  next  morning,  went  home  without 
help,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  family  had 
a  Solemn  Mass  of  thanksgiving  offered  for 
her  unexpected  recovery." 

The  same  devotion,  followed  by  similar  fa- 
vors, flourishes  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
A  religious  of  the  Community  of  the  Infant 
Jesus,  superioress  of  the  convent  in  the  city  of 
Malacca,  relates  the  following  cure  of  Miss 
Charlotte  de  Souza,  through  the  water  of 
Lourdes,  towards  the  end  of  1883  : 

"In  1877  Miss  Charlotte  de  Souza  was  at- 
tacked by  an  impetiginous  eczema  (a  specks 
of  eruption),  which  extended  over  the  entire 
right  foot,  and  also  to  the  fingers  of  her  hand. 
The  ulcer  suppurated  freely ,  pieces  of  the  flesh 
dropped  off,  and  one  might  imagine  that  the 
disease  was  a  kind  of  leprosy.  European, 
Malayan,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Siamese  doc- 
tors were  consulted,  but  in  vain.  Five  doctors 
devoted  all  their  skill  to  the  case,  and  de- 
clared that  the  sore  was  incurable.  When  I 
returned  from  France,  I  spoke  of  the  miracles 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Miss  de  Souza  sent 
to  me  for  some  of  the  water  from  the  Grotto, 
and  began  a  novena  with  confidence.  Every 
morning  the  water  was  poured  over  the  ulcer, 
with  fervent  prayers.  For  the  first  few  days 
no  improvement  took  place,  but  on  the  fifth 
a  change  for  the  better  was  experienced,  and 
on  the  ninth  day  the  patient  was  entirely 
cured.  The  news  of  this  cure  spread  rapidly 
through  Malacca.  Protestant  ladies,  who  had 
witnessed  Miss  de  Souza's  sufferings,  came 
themselves  to  be  assured  of  the  fact  and  to 
witness  its  reality.  Since  that  time  the  young 
lady's  health  has  been  excellent,  and  she  can 
without  the  least  inconvenience  walk  all  the 
way  from  her  house  to  the  church,  which  is  a 
considerable  distance."  Doctor  de  Souza,  her 
brother,  declares,  in  the  certificate  attached  to 
the  account  of  her  cure:  "There  remain  no 
traces,  except  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  of 
the  parts  that  had  been  affected." 


THE  Blessed  Virgin  does  not  examine  the 
merits  of  those  who  invoke  her :  she  is  most 
merciful  to  all,  and  hastens  to  aid  us  in  all 
our  necessities. — St.  Bernard. 


The  Catholic  School  Policy. 

\T7HETHER  it  be  through  fanaticism  or 
VV  hatred  to  Catholicity,  or  both,  the  great 
bugbear  in  the  eyes  of  the  non  Catholic  public 
of  our  great  Republic  is  the  firm  stand  which 
the  Church  takes,  as  she  has  ever  taken,  on 
the  question  of  the  education  of  the  young. 
The  maxim  "The  child  is  father  to  the  man" 
is  a  principle  acted  upon  both  by  the  Church 
and  her  enemies,  with  the  difference  that  the 
latter,  in  their  narrow,  selfish  application, with 
sole  intent  to  destroy,  if  possible,  a  grand 
body  of  professing  Christians,  practically  seek 
to  encompass  the  subversion  of  all  social 
order  and  organization  ;  while  the  Church,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  mission  divinely  given,  seeks 
ever  the  general  good,  and  would  lay  those 
foundations  upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
human  society  may  securely  rest.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  moral  element  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  the  Church  has  ever  insisted  upon, 
and  this  is  the  sole  reason  of  the  firm  stand 
which  she  has  taken  in  all  countries  against 
the  freethinkers  and  enlightened  (?)  liberals  of 
our  age.  In  the  North  American  Review  for 
June,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of 
Richmond,  contributes  an  able  and  withal  con- 
cise paper  upon  the  policy  of  the  Church  on 
the  school  question,  which  we  are  sure  will 
prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  our  read- 
ers. The  Bishop  begins  by  stating  that  the 
object  of  his  paper  is  to  correct  misapprehen- 
sions that  have  been  formed  in  regard  to  a 
school  system  which  "  aims  only  at  forming 
good  Christians  and  good  citizens,"  and  con- 
tinues as  follows  : 

The  Catholic  educational  theory  is  based  on  two 
convictions.  The  first  is,  that  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion should  be  to  equip  youth  with  the  knowledge 
and  the  principles  that  will  fit  them  for  life's 
duties  and  for  the  realization  of  their  destiny  as 
human  beings.  The  second  is,  that  our  destiny 
as  human  beings,  and  our  consequent  duties,  are 
those  taught  by  the  Christian  religion.  Our  con- 
clusion from  these  premises  is,  that  the  education 
of  the  young  should  be  essentially  Christian, 
moulding  them  to  live  thoroughly  Christian  lives. 
This  does  not  at  all  exclude  the  knowledge  that 
will  fit  them  for  secular  pursuits.  The  duties  for 
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this  world  and  the  duties  for  the  next  should  be 
united  in  life,  as  the  body  and  soul  are  united  in  a 
human  being;  and  therefore  they  should  be  united 
in  the  training  that  prepares  for  practical  life.  We 
are  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  God's  revelation,  and  therefore  the 
best  possible  basis  for  the  life  of  God's  creatures. 
We  have  no  confidence  in  any  pretended  new  civ- 
ilization that  would  offer  a  different  basis' for  human 
life;  all  such  experiments  must  end  in  disaster  for 
communities  as  well  as  for  individuals.  We,  there- 
fore, look  upon  the  Christian  element  in  life  and 
in  training  as  absolutely  indispensable. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  training  of 
youth  the  school  plays  a  very  important  part.  It 
has  charge  of  them  during  most  of  the  time  in 
which  they  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  attend 
to  serious  matters.  Hence  it  has  always  been 
evident  to  the  bulk  of  careful  thinkers,  whether 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  that  to  build  up  a  thor- 
oughly Christian  generation  three  agencies  must 
steadily  co-operate — the  Christian  Church,  the 
Christian  home,  and  the  Christian  school.  To 
leave  the  Christian  element  out  of  the  school 
would  be,  logically,  to  leave  it  out  of  the  world  of 
action  for  which  the  school  prepares.  One  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendencies  of  human  nature  is  to 
leave  religion  out  of  practical  life.  But  religion 
that  does  not  direct  one's  practical  life  is  delusive 
or  hypocritical.  Religion,  to  be  real,  should  reg- 
ulate a  man's  whole  conduct.  Christianity  is  pre- 
eminently a  practical  religion,  meant  to  rule  and 
beautify  and  sweeten  and  elevate  all  the  details 
and  relations  of  life.  Hence  its  influence  ought 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  training  that  is  to 
prepare  for  life's  duties,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
constantly  felt  in  the  school.  Leave  it  out  of  the 
school  for  a  generation  or  two,  and,  by  the  slow 
but  sure  process  of  practical  logic,  the  pupils  will 
leave  it  out  of  their  lives ;  and  then  no  wonder 
if  many  of  them  go  a  step  farther,  and  pass  from 
indifference  to  hostility.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury the  experiment  of  exclusively  secular  educa- 
tion has  been  very  widely  tried.  The  result  is 
easily  ascertainable :  a  very  large  increase  not  only 
in  the  number  of  those  who  "make  no  profession 
of  religion,  though  they  have  great  respect  for  it," 
but  also  of  those  who  have  lost  or  are  losing  faith 
in  Christianity  as  a  revealed  religion.  This  is 
the  reason  for  the  condemnation  by  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  assertion  that  a  Christian  people 
may  sanction  a  system  of  schools  from  which  re- 
ligion is  excluded.  The  same  conviction  is  fast 
gaining  ground  among  other  denominations  of 


Christians,  as  their  official  utterances  constantly 
testify.  They  may  differ  with  us  and  among  them- 
selves about  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion, 
but  all  are  coming  to  agree  that  if  we  wish  to  train 
up  a  Christian  people,  it  must  be  by  giving  the 
young  a  Christian  education  in  Christian  schools. 

Bishop  Keane  then  sets  forth  the  fact  that 
every  State  must  be  largely  interested  in  the 
education  of  its  citizens,  for  public  "  peace  and 
prosperity  must  greatly  depend  on  public  in- 
telligence and  virtue " ;  and  shows  that  the 
present  irreligious  public  school  system  is 
very  different  from  that  conceived  by  the  foun- 
ders of  our  Republic.  He  then  continues  : 

The  question,  then,  presents  itself:  Is  not  this 
the  best  school  system  for  our  country,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  our  people  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  ought  not  to  be  dictated  by  national 
enthusiasm  or  partiality,  but  by  principles  and 
facts  calmly  and  honestly  weighed.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  ours  is  not  the  only  system  of  ed- 
ucation existing  among  populations  of  widely- 
differing  religious  creeds.  The  same  circumstances 
exist  in  Canada  and  in  England ;  but,  while  fos- 
tering universal  education,  they  respect  the  con- 
victions of  those  who  hold  that  education  ought 
to  be  religious;  and  therefore,  while  supporting 
undenominational  schools  for  those  that  prefer 
them,  they  give  state  support  to  the  schools  of  the 
various  religious  bodies,  in  proportion  as  the  pupils 
are  found  to  come  up  to  a  common  standard  of 
excellence  in  secular  knowledge.  In  Austria  and 
Prussia  there  were  formerly  state  religions,  and 
the  state  religion  was  the  religion  of  the  schools. 
With  change  of  circumstances  came  changes  in 
their  laws  concerning  religion,  and  school  systems 
were  established  similar  to  those  in  Canada  and 
England,  securing  both  the  universality  and  the 
Christianity  of  education.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive why  such  a  system  could  not  exist  in  our 
country  as  well,  or  that  our  people  would  not  be 
more  Christian,  and  therefore  better  and  happier 
in  every  way,  in  consequence  of  it.  Catholics  are 
convinced  that  the  natural  tendency  of  schools 
without  religion  is  gradually  to  wean  the  young 
n.ot  only  from  Catholicity  in  particular,  but  from 
Christianity  in  general.  This  is  our  reason  for 
saying  we  can  not  in  conscience  send  our  children 
to  the  public  schools. 

Bishop  Keane  then  refutes  the  assertion 
that  the  objection  of  the  Church  to  the  public 
school  system  springs  from  a  "  desire  to  bin- 
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der  knowledge  and  foster  ignorance," — an 
assertion  that  is  childish  "in  the  face  of  our 
Catholic  school  statistics,"  and  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  which 
urges  that  schools  be  multiplied  and  raised  to 
the  highest  attainable  standard  of  excellence. 
The  excellence  already  attained  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  whose 
educational  methods  attracted  such  general 
praise  and  admiration  in  the  exhibits  of  Lon- 
don and  New  Orleans. 

But  our  aim  is  still  greater  perfection.  Hence, 
as  the  Bishops  of  the  Plenary  Council,  though  de- 
claring the  excellence  of  the  education  now  given 
to  our  clergy,  have  provided  for  its  further  im- 
provement, that  it  may  fully  meet  the  intellectual 
needs  of  our  age,  so  have  they  spurred  on  the  work 
of  perfecting  as  well  as  multiplying  our  schools. 
And,  let  it  be  well  remarked,  the  only  fund  to 
which  they  appeal  is  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  Catholic  people.  The  Council  not  only  made 
no  demand  for  any  division  of  the  school  tax,  as 
some  venturesome  writers  assert,  but  it  did  not  say 
even  one  word  about  school  taxes,  or  state  aid  in 
any  way. 

"But,"  it  is  objected,  "your  educational  system 
and  the  whole  spirit  of  your  Church  are  un-Amer- 
ican." With  all  due  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
our  kind  and  courteous  assailants,  we  answer  hon- 
estly and  plainly  that  the  charge  is  sheer  nonsense. 
It  is  assuredly  not  un-American  to  believe  abso- 
lutely in  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  it  is  just 
as  little  un-American  to  believe  in  the  Catholic 
Church  as  its  divinely  commissioned  exponent. 
The  Church's  form  of  organization  and  govern- 
ment concerns  only  her  faith  and  discipline.  As 
American  citizens,  we  are  no  more  affected  by  it 
than  are  our  Protestant  fellow- citizens  by  the  fact 
that  their  religious  bodies  are  ruled  by  bishops, 
pastors,  presbyters,  and  elders.  The  centre  of 
unity  in  our  Church  organization  does  not  one 
whit  affect  our  relation  to  the  civil  organization 
of  our  country.  In  1874  Mr.  Gladstone  asserted 
that  it  did.  His  assertion  drew  out  the  emphatic 
denials  of  Cardinal  Newman,  Cardinal  Manning, 
and  others.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1880,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, having  had  time  to  weigh  the  matter,  wrote 
in  the  London  Echo  that  the  charge  that  Catho- 
lics could  not  be  loyal  subjects  to  the  state  was  "a 
monstrous  assertion," — an  acknowledgment  in 
which  we  heartily  agree  with  him, — and  then  gave 
clamoring  bigotry  a  slap  in  the  face  by  appoint- 


ing Lord  Ripon  Viceroy  of  India.  The  Bishops 
of  the  Plenary  Council,  although  they  did  not 
make  Thanksgiving  Day  a  feast  of  obligation,  as 
some  ill  informed  writers  declare,  gave  abundant 
expression  to  their  hearty  devotedness  to  our 
country  and  her  institutions. 

"But,"  it  is  urged,  "your  Church  and  her 
system  are  opposed  to  intellectual  freedom  and 
modern  progress. ' '  If  the  revelation  of  Him  who 
is  "the  Light  of  the  World"  is  so  opposed,  then 
so  is  the  Catholic  Church,  but  not  otherwise.  If 
"intellectual  freedom"  means  the  theory  that 
science  can  prove  God's  revelation  a  lie,  or  if 
"  modern  progress ' '  means  a  system  of  civilization 
alien  to  Christianity,  then  do  we  frankly  declare 
that  we  and  our  Church  are  opposed  to  them.  But 
these  suppositions  are  preposterous,  and  so  is  the 
charge  that  is  based  on  them. 

"But,"  it  may  be  further  objected,  "your 
Church's  system  fosters  immorality,  superstition, 
andfetichism."  Oh!  shades  of  Taney  and  Gaston, 
of  Brownson  and  Ives,  of  Ward  and  Wilberforce 
and  Faber,  of  all  the  myriad  pure  and  noble  souls 
that  in  full  manhood,  and  after  years  of  careful 
inquiry,  entered  the  Catholic  Church,  and  found 
in  it  your  comfort  in  life  and  in  death,  what  do 
you  think  of  a  charge  like  this?  And  ye  men  and 
women  in  our  own  and  in  every  land,  dear  ones 
of  countless  famihes,  ornaments  of  every  station  in 
life,  who  love  the  Catholic  Church  with  an  undying 
love,  and  whose  lives  are  beautified  and  ennobled 
by  your  faith,  what  do  you  think  of  such  an  asper- 
sion ?  It  has  been  advanced  by  men  like  Liverani, 
of  whose  book  the  Liberal  French  newspaper  Le 
Pays  of  July  n,  1861,  said:  "It  is  the  strangest 
libel  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time  It  is  the 
book  of  a  man  made  mad  by  pride  and  anger." 
It  has  been  uttered  by  men  like  Paul  Bert,  whose 
attack  on  the  moral  teachings  of  St.  Liguori  and 
Gury  made  him  ridiculous  even  in  the  eyes  of  his 
associates.  Frenchmen  may  be  found  to  hate 
Christianity,  and  hate  the  Church  as  its  exponent; 
they  may  banish  religion  out  of  the  schools ;  they 
may  substitute  for  the  Catholic  Catechism  the  Pos- 
itivist  Catechism,  which  asks,  "What  is  God?" 
and  answers,  "I  do  not  even  know  if  there  exist 
such  a  being";  they  may  tear  down  the  Crucifix 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  hang  in  their 
place  "The  Rights  of  Man,"  which  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  they  may  thus  hon- 
estly acknowledge  to  the  world  what  they  mean 
by  "secular  education";  but  French  unbelievers 
have  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  tc  enter- 
tain seriously  the  farcical  notion  that  the  Catholic 
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Church  is  the  enemy  of  morality,  and  that  they  are 
its  champions.  Nor,  we  are  confident,  will  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people  entertain  the 
absurdity. 

From  the  elements  composing  the  criminal 
classes  in  any  country  might  well  be  drawn  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  necessity  of  Christian  education ; 
but  an  argument  to  the  contrary,  whether  levelled 
against  Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  could  only  be 
either  a  mistaken  calculation  or  a  wilful  sophism. 
And  though  the  wretch  that  perseveres  in  crime, 
hoping  to  repent  on  his  death-bed,  only  mocks 
God  and  deludes  himself,  yet  the  Church's  en- 
deavors to  win  dying  sinners  to  repentance  are  no 
more  a  stain  on  her  holiness  than  it  was  a  blot  on 
the  sanctity  of  Our  Saviour  that  He  showed  mercy 
to  the  dying  thief. 

Reason  has  been  given  above  for  the  conviction 
of  Catholics  that  they  can  not  in  conscience  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools.  If  further 
reason  be  asked,  it  is  supplied  by  the  literature  of 
any  discussion  of  this  question.  The  writings  of 
those  that  champion  the  public  schools  by  assail- 
ing our  schools  and  our  Church,  bristle  with 
sneers,  innuendoes,  and  assertions,  which,  what- 
ever their  authors  may  think  of  their  agreement 
with  truth,  justice,  and  courtesy,  we  know  to  be 
gross  misrepresentations  of  our  dearest  and  most 
sacred  convictions.  How,  then,  could  Catholics, 
with  any  self-respect,  with  any  regard  for  their 
conscience  and  their  faith,  intrust  their  children 
to  the  influence  of  schools  that  have  such  cham- 
pions and  representatives?  The  question  answers 
itself. 

In  no  spirit  of  exclusiveness  or  of  alienation 
from  our  country's  interests  and  institutions,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  through  a  deep  conviction  that 
good  citizenship  here  below  is  best  secured  by 
"seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  jus- 
tice," the  Catholics  of  this  country  have  borne  a 
heavy  burden  of  double  taxation,  in  order  to  give 
their  children  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  good 
Christian  education.  If  they  have  occasionally 
complained  of  what  they  considered  unfairness  in 
the  present  public  school  system,  they  have  only 
used  a  right  possessed  by  every  American  citizen. 
And  if,  for  conscience'  sake,  they  are  willing  not 
only  to  continue  to  bear  the  burden  until  the  day 
come  when  their  country  will  treat  both  them  and 
Christianity  with  greater  fairness,  but  even  to  in- 
crease it  by  the  multiplication  and  improvement 
of  their  schools,  assuredly  this  shows  not  less  love 
of  their  country,  but  more  love  of  their  children's 
souls,  of  education,  of  religion,  and  of  God. 


Catholic  Notes. 


At  a  private  audience  granted  by  the  Holy 
Father  on  the  26th  of  April,  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Counsel,  His  Holiness  at  the  prayer  of  Very 
Rev.  Edward  Sorin,  C.  S.  C.,  Superior-General  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  bestowed  the 
Apostolic  Benediction  on  THE  "AvE  MARIA," 
and  its  subscribers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  audience  the  Apostolic  Blessing 
was  requested  and  granted  for  the  entire  Catholic 
press  of  the  United  States. 


The  Grotto  at  Lourdes  is  a  spot  constantly  in 
a  blaze  of  light.  It  is  estimated  that,  at  the  lowest, 
eighty-one  thousand  candles  of  all  sizes  are  burned 
every  year.  And  yet  these  lights  represent  but  a 
small  fraction  of  all  the  prayers  and  intentions 
offered  up  with  them,  for  the  Church  and  country, 
for  family  and  friends,  for  all  the  wants  of  soul 
and  body. 

A  Marseilles  paper  gives  an  account  of  the  de- 
parture for  the  Holy  Land  of  the  great  French 
' '  Pilgrimage  of  Penance. ' '  After  a  visit  to  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde,  where  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles 
celebrated  Mass  and  preached  to  the  pilgrims  on 
the  subject  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  to  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Confession  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Victor,  the  pilgrims  went  on  board 
the  Bourgogne,  which  for  the  third  time  was  to 
convey  French  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Places.  Three 
altars  were  erected  under  a  bower  of  green  leaves 
on  the  after  deck,  and  to  the  fore  was  planted  a  tall 
cross  seven  metres  high.  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Arch- 
bishop of  Algiers  and  Carthage,  accompanied  by 
the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  arrived  to  bless  the  cross 
and  the  pilgrims,  whom  he  exhorted  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Frank,  synonymous  throughout 
the  East  with  what  is  high  and  noble,  and  to  be 
particularly  mindful  of  the  duty  of  charity  towards 
the  unhappy  victims  of  schism,  "and  of  the  hopes 
of  their  return  which  seem  at  present  to  be  given 
to  our  venerated  Pontiff  Leo  XIII."  After  the 
blessing  of  the  cross  the  pilgrims  sang  "O  Crux 
Ave, ' '  and  the  prelates  departed ;  soon  afterwards 
the  Bourgogne  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  saluted 
by  the  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde. 


The  New  York  Catholic  Historical  Society  held 
its  first  meeting  on  the  i4th  inst.  Mr.  Frederick 
R.  Coudert  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  and  General  Charles 
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Stone.  Dr.  Shea  took  for  his  theme  "The  Cath- 
olics of  the  United  States  during  the  American 
Revolution,"  and  the  subject  was  treated  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  great  American  Catholic 
historian.  The  keynote  of  the  proposition,  which 
he  developed  with  great  erudition  and  a  splendid 
array  of  facts,  was  perhaps  struck  in  these  words 
extracted  from  his  address: 

"The  Catholics  spontaneously,  universally  and 
energetically  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of 
America,  and,  when  the  time  came,  to  American  In- 
dependence. There  was  no  faltering,  no  division. 
Every  Catholic  in  the  land  was  a  Whig.  In  the  lists 
of  Tories  and  Loyalists,  in  the  volumes  since  written 
about  them,  you  can  not  find  the  name  of  a  single 
Catholic.  There  were  no  Catholic  Tories.  The  Cath- 
olic adhesion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  was  instinctive 
and  universal." 

It  is  announced  that  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  St.  Cecilia  Society  will  be  held  in 
Chicago,  111.,  on  June  30,  July  i  and  2.  The  ser- 
vices on  these  three  days  will  be  held  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (McGregor  St.  and  24th 
Place),  and  in  the  Church  of  St  Francis  Assisi 
(W.  1 2th  and  Newberry  Sts.)  Sermons  will  be 
preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  McQuaid,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Flasch,  Bishop  of 
La  Crosse. 

On  Wednesday,  the  2oth  inst.,  the  venerable 
Archbishop  Alemany  was  made  the  recipient  of  a 
splendid  testimonial  of  esteem  and  affection  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
San  Francisco  prior  to  his  departure  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  clergy  presented  him  with  a 
purse  of  $6,500,  while  the  offering  of  the  laity  was 
a  purse  of  $10,000,  presented  by  a  number  of  lead- 
ing citizens.  Archbishop  Alemany  thus  bids  adieu 
to  the  scenes  of  thirty-three  years  of  apostolic 
labor  in  the  midst  of  a  people  by  whom  he  is 
greatly  beloved ;  but  leaves  after  him  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  the  person  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Riordan. 

A  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Month 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  a  visit  to  Goa, 
in  India,  in  company  with  the  late  Viceroy,  Lord 
Ripon.  Goa,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  devout  pilgrim,  as  it  contains  the 
shrine  and  relics  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Saint's  apostolic  labors.  Speak- 
ing of  the  shrine  in  which  the  body  of  the  Saint 
is  preserved,  the  writer  says: 

"  It  has  been  opened  only  on  one  or  two  occasions 
during  the  present  century.  The  body  of  St.  Francis, 


though  shrunk  in  point  of  length  to  less  than  5  feet, 
is  entire,  excepting  the  right  arm,  removed  in  1614. 
by  order  of  the  Pope,  and  divided  into  four  parts ;  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  toes  of  the  right  foot.  The  hair 
remains  on  one  side  of  the  head.  The  front  teeth  are 
perfect,  all  but  one.  The  flesh  that  covers  the  head 
and  body,  even  to  the  nails  of  the  remaining  hand, 
though  dried,  remains  entire.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth,  it 
seems  to  have  been  customary  to  expose  the  body 
during  the  feast  of  the  Saint,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. It  was  exposed  in  1752,  and  again  in  1859,  when, 
it  is  believed,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  persons 
of  various  creeds  and  races,  and  from  all  parts  of 
India,  made  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine.  It  was  exposed 
once  more  in  1878-79.  The  body  of  the  Saint  is  clothed 
in  Mass  vestments,  embroidered  and  set  with  pearls 
of  considerable  value,  the  gift  of  Dona  Maria  Sophia, 
Queen  of  Portugal,  made  about  1693.  The  biretta,  or 
covering  of  the  head,  was  sent  as  a  relic  to  this  same 
Queen.  On  the  right  side  lies  a  staff  studded  with 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  emeralds,  and  towards 
the  feet  rests  a  gold  medal  struck  in  memory  of  the 
Saint  by  Pedro  II,  in  1699  " 

The  German  pilgrims  to  Rome  were  received 
in  special  audience  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  on 
Sunday,  the  3d  inst.  They  were  some  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  had  visited  Loreto  and  Assisi 
on  their  way  to  the  Eternal  City.  In  the  pious 
band  were  included  the  President,  Prince  Loewen- 
stein,  Baron  Bodmann  with  his  family,  Count  de 
Robiano,  Baron  de  Loehr,  Herr  Lingens,  Deputy 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Counts  de  Droste- 
Vischering,  Baron  de  Rochow,  Canons  Zehrt  and 
Zucht,  and  many  other  ecclesiastics. 

Father  Petcherine,  who  was  the  central  figure 
in  the  famous  "Kingstown  Bible"  trial,  in  which 
the  late  Lord  O'Hagan  made  his  greatest  orator- 
ical effort,  died  in  Dublin,  April  17.  Father 
Petcherine  was  a  Russian  by  birth,  but  his  entire 
career  has  been  identified  with  Dublin,  and  for 
over  twenty  years  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Mater 
Misericordise  Hospital. 

The  Pious  Union  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
has,  with  the  consent  of  the  Very  Rev.  Superior- 
General  of  the  Augustinian  Order,  been  estab- 
lished at  Notre  Dame,  Ind. ,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  A.  Granger,  to  whom  those  desiring  to  be 
enrolled  may  apply. 

The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  for  May  con- 
tains another  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  a 
proper  translation  of  the  words  O  clemens,  O  pta, 
O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria,  which  occur  in  the  Salve 
Regina.  The  present  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
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learned  Rev.  Dr.  Gerald  Malloy,  who  strongly 
advocates  the  retention  of  the  word  "sweet,"  as 
not  only  "  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
English  language,"  but  the  most  expressive  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  original.  By  quotations  from 
Shakspeare,  Tennyson,  and  the  Douay  version  of 
the  Bible,  he  establishes  his  point.  He  holds  that 
"pious"  is  not  a  satisfactory  translation,  of  the 
word  pia.  "The  central  idea  of  the  Latin  word  is 
'  devotedness. '  This  devotedness  may  be  shown 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  to 
our  parents  or  other  relations,  and  to  our  depend- 
ants. It  may  also  be  shown  in  the  fulfilment  of 
kindly  offices,  not  strictly  duties,  towards  those 
who  in  any  way  may  stand  in  need  of  our  help." 
Quotations  from  the  Dieslrce,  St.  Bernard's  Hymn 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name,  and  the  story  of 
St.  Paul,  the  First  Hermit,  as  told  in  the  Breviary, 
would  indicate  the  sense  in  which  the  word  pia 
is  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Salve 
Regina.  "There  is  no  English  word,"  says  Dr. 
Malloy,  "which  conveys  exactly  the  same  mean- 
ing. I  should  be  disposed  to  render  it  '  gracious ' 
when  applied  to  Our  Lord,  and  'tender'  when 
applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

In  regard  to  the  word  clemens,  Dr.  Malloy 
deprecates  the  use  of  a  new  word  :  "If  there  were 
question  of  making  a  new  translation,  I  should 
not  object  to  'gentle,'  though  I  should  prefer 
'  gracious '  or  '  merciful. '  But  I  do  not  think  there 
is  sufficient  reason,  in  this  case,  for  departing  from 
the  translation  already  in  established  use  among 
the  people";  and  sustains  the  point  from  the  use 
by  the  best  writers  of  the  word  dementia  in  Latin, 
and  "clemency"  in  English.  In  conclusion,  he 
says:  "I  would  retain  the  word  'sweet'  as  the 
best  translation  that  can  be  found  for  the  Latin 
dulcis;  I  would  retain  '  clement '  as  at  least  a  suit- 
able translation  for  clemens,  and  one,  therefore, 
which  there  is  no  need  to  change;  and  I  would 
substitute  '  tender '  for  '  pious. '  The  line  would 
then  read :  '  O  clement,  O  tender,  O  sweet  Virgin 

Mary!'" 

»  »  • 

New  Publications. 


THE  WATCH  ON  CALVARY  :  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE 
SEVEN  LAST  WORDS  OF  OUR  DYING  REDEEMER. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  T.  S.  Preston,  V.  GM 
LL.D.,  Domestic  Prelate  of  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII. 
New  York :  Robert  Coddington,  246  Fourth  Avenue. 
1885. 

These  beautiful  and  touching  meditations  are 
couched  in  such  language  that  they  can  not  fail  to 


delight  those  souls  that  are  already  gifted  with 
devotion,  and  to  attract  those  that  are  dry  and 
arid.  The  style  adopted  by  Mgr.  Preston  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  simplicity,  fragrant  in  its  devotion, — 
in  every  way  attractive  and  attracting,  drawing 
the  soul  from  the  slough  of  despondency  or  from 
worldly  dissipation,  elevating  it,  and  bringing  it 
nearer  to  the  Feet  and  to  the  Heart  of  our  Cruci- 
fied Redeemer. 

TRIBUTES  OF  PROTESTANT  WRITERS  TO  THE 
TRUTH  AND  BEAUTY  OF  CATHOLICITY.  By  James- 
J.  Treacy,  Editor  of  the  "  Catholic  Flowers  from. 
Protestant  Gardens,"  etc.  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati: Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.  12010,  383  pages.  Price,  — . 
Since  the  publication,  in  Germany,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  of  Dr.  Honinghaus's  "Result  of  My 
Wanderings  Through  the  Territory  of  Protestant 
Literature:  or,  The  Necessity  of  Return  to  the 
Catholic  Church  Demonstrated,  exclusively  from, 
the  Confessions  of  Protestant  Theologians  and 
Philosophers,"  we  believe  no  similar  work  ap- 
peared— certainly  none  in  the  English  language 
— until  the  collection  of  these  "Tributes "  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Treacy.  Excepting  the  similarity  of 
their  object,  the  two  books  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Of  the  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
authorities  quoted  by  Honinghaus  we  doubt  if 
Father  Treacy  requotes  six:  the  forty-nine  au- 
thorities quoted  in  the  "Tributes"  are  mostly 
persons  who  wrote  subsequently  to  the  publication 
of  the  German  work.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the 
two  books  just  mentioned  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
2,000  eminent  Protestant  writers  paying  tribute 
to  the  Catholic  Church  and  directly  or  indirectly 
condemning  Protestantism.  The  authors  quoted 
are  chiefly  persons  who  have  become  famous  in 
literature ;  the  book  is,  therefore,  as  attractive  as 
any  of  the  many  collections  of  choice  morceaux 
from  celebrated  writers. 

MEMOIR  OF  MOTHER  MARY  TERESA  COMER  FORD, 
Foundress  of  the  Convents  of  the   Presentation 
Order  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     San  Francisco  :   A. 
Waldteufel,  737  Market  St.     Price,  $1. 
This  "  Memoir  "  is  an  interesting  and  edifying 
sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  one  of  God's  her- 
oines.    The  importance  of  the  work  undertaken 
and  accomplished  by  Mother  Mary  Teresa  Com- 
erford,  a  religious   of  the  Presentation   Order, 
commands  attention,  and  suggests  a  rapid  circula- 
tion of  the  book.    His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  P.  W. 
Riordan  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of  its  sale 
for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  religious  community. 
Copies  will  be  found  particularly  suitable  as  pre- 
miums in  our  schools,  since  there  is  nothing  more 
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desirable  in  this  age  of  frivolity  and  thoughtlessness 
than  to  keep  before  the  young  the  remembrance 
of  thejheroes  and  heroines  of  our  holy  religion, 
who  have  glorified  God  and  benefited  mankind. 

WHA.T  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY?  An  American 
Tale  of  Real  Life.  By  Rhoda  E.  White.  James 
Duffy  &  Sons,  15  Wellington  Quay,  Dublin,  and 
i  Paternoster  Row,  London.  Laurence  Kehoe,  9 
Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

This  interesting  story  is  more,  it  appears,  than 
"  founded  "  on  fact.  It  is  fact.  The  names  alone 
have  been  changed ;  and  the  lady  who  has  placed 
the  narrative  before  us  in  such  an  agreeable  form, 
claims  the  right  so  to  do  by  virtue  of  her  near  rela- 
tionship to  the  persons  concerned.  In  the  portrai- 
ture of  highly-wrought  passions — love — jealousy — 
hatred — despair — this  work  is  not  inferior  to  those 
written  for  the  purpose  of  pandering  to  the  mor- 
bid appetite  of  the  period,  but  its  aim  is  infinitely 
higher.  Its  moral  is  to  exhibit  the  evil  results 
of  clandestine  marriages.  Its  tone  is  healthy  and 
pure,  and  no  careful  parent  need  shrink  from 
'  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  daughter.  It  comes 
to  us  with  a  preface  by  the  learned  Dr.  Bernard 
O'Reilly,  of  Laval  University,  whose  endorsement 
alone  is  a  pledge  of  the  sterling  merit  of  the  work. 
The  style  is  easy  and  neat,  the  narrative  well  sus- 
tained, the  description  animated,  and  the  sentiment 
that  which  a  true  heart  will  ever  welcome  as  gen- 
uine. Would  that  the  many  who  will  read  it  may 
live  up  to  the  principle  it  inculcates :  that  duty 
must  be  done,  no  matter  what  the  world  may  say ! 
The  typography  and  binding  of  the  work  are  all 
that  can  be  desired,  as  the  name  of  the  publishers 
would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Obituary. 


"  //  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased* 

Very  Rev.  Otto  Jair,  Vicar-General  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Cincinnati. 

Sister  Mary  Isidore,  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy 
Latrobe,  Pa. 

The  Honorable  Lady  Duncan,  nee  Crawford,  of 
Pau,  France ;  Mrs.  C.  Tait,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio ;  Pat- 
rick Flavin,  of  Maiden,  Mass. ;  Joseph  J.  Crowley,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Wm.  E.  Carroll,  John  and  Mary 
Loughlin,  Mrs.  P.  Garrigan,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
Anne  Duffy,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Mrs.  Bridget 
Wren,  Mrs.  Mary  Ward,  Mr.  Joseph  Malloy,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J. ;  Mrs.  James  Hurley,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Falvey,  of  Somerville,  Mass. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


IJouth's  Department. 


The  Virtue  of  the  Rosary. 

night  during  the  recent  win- 
ter, little  Jane  L wandered 

through  the  streets  of  London. 
A  cold,  damp  mist  veiled  the 
sky,  and  covered  the  pavement 
with  slippery  mud,  penetrating  the 
ragged  clothing  of  the  unfortunate 
child,  wandering  without  shelter  or 
food,  a  miserable  outcast,  driven  by  her  pov- 
erty to  the  last  extremity  of  destitution. 

This  unhappy  state  was  her  sole  and  sor- 
rowful heritage;  her  father,  a  strolling  pedler, 
had  perished  upon  the  highway,  and  her 
mother  had  expired  in  a  workhouse.  A  sor- 
rowful creature  :  bedraggled,  weak,  dejected, 
shivering,  without  even  a  hat  of  straw ;  her 
clothing  soaked  through  with  the  fog — a  thin 
berege  dress,  poor  mockery  of  a  covering: 
the  cast-off  garment  which  some  housemaid 
had  thrown  away,  and  poor  Jane  had  found 
and  appropriated. 

All  at  once  the  little  wanderer  saw  some- 
thing glittering  between  the  paving  stones,  in 
the  mud,  and  she  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  Ro- 
sary, whose  chain  and  cross  of  silver  sparkled 
brightly  in  the  gloom.  "  I  can  go  now  and 
sell  this,"  she  thought;  "and  with  the  money 
buy  twopence  worth  of  bread,  and  I  can  get 
a  night's  lodging  for  a  penny." 

Quickly  she  looked  for  a  jeweller's ;  and 
finding  one,  small  and  faintly  lighted,  she 
entered.  A  woman  was  sitting  by  the  coun- 
ter, occupied  in  the  examination  of  a  large 
register.  She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
and  had  a  grave,  sweet  face,  with  a  thought- 
ful and  pious  expression.  She  arose,  and, 
looking  towards  the  poor  girl,  said,  gently : 
"What  do  you  wish?" 
"Will  you  buy  this?"  bluntly  demanded 
Jane,  presenting  the  Rosary. 

The  woman  took  it  with  respect,  and  glanc- 
ing at  Jane,  who  looked  so  uncouth  and  mis- 
erable in  her  drenched  and  tattered  clothing, 
said  to  her : 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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"  My  child,  we  do  buy  articles  of  gold  and 
silver  ;  but  tell  me,  do  you  know  what  this  is  ?  " 

"  I  know  very  well  it  is  silver." 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  these  beads,  strung  at  equal 
distances,  and  who  this  Man  is  extended  upon 
the  cross  which  ends  the  chain  ?  "  • 

"And  how  should  /  know?" 

"  Is  it  possible,  poor  child,  you  do  not  know 
lat  this  Man  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  died 
upon  the  Cross  for  our  salvation? — that  these 
beads,  in  groups  of  ten,  keep  repeating  the 
story  of  His  Birth,  Life,  Death,  and  Resurrec- 
tion ?  Do  you  not  know  how  upon  each  of 
them  we  say  over  again  the  words  which  the 
Angel  brought  from  heaven  to  the  Virgin,  His 
Mother,  announcing  to  her  that  she  should 
bring  into  the  world  the  Son  of  God?" 

"  No  one  ever  spoke  to  me  of  that." 

"  Do  you  know  nothing  of  Jesus,  Our  good 
Saviour,  ©r  Mary,  the  Mother  of  all  men,  the 
refuge  of  poor  sinners,  the  consolation  of  the 
afflicted  ?  or  that  Jesus,  the  Blessed  Son  of 
her  womb,  has  delivered  us  from  hell,  and 
opened  heaven  ?  " 

"I  know  nothing  about  it;  I  am  only  a 
poor  outcast." 

"  God  forbid ! "  quickly  cried  the  warm- 
hearted saleswoman ;  and  then,  looking  more 
attentively  at  the  poor  creature  standing  be- 
fore her,  with  such  a  young,  emaciated  face, 
with  her  soiled  and  ragged  clothes,  and,  more 
terrible  than  all,  such  a  "stupor  of  soul" 
depicted  upon  every  feature,  her  heart  was 
touched,  and  all  the  sympathies  of  a  Christian 
and  a  mother  were  strongly  stirred  within 
her,  as  she  said  to  Jane  :  "  Have  you,  then, 
no  parents,  no  home  ?  " 

"  Nothing !  My  father  lies  dead  under  the 
trees,  far  away  from  here,  in  Cumberland. 
We  lived  in  the  workhouse,  and  there  my 
mother  died  also.  How  I  came  to  London 
I  do  not  know — I  know  nothing,  only  I  wish 
I  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  where 
I  should  be  no  longer  hungry  or  cold ! " 

"  My  poor  child ! "  said  the  saleswoman. 
At  this  word,  spoken  with  indescribable  ten- 
derness and  pity,  Jane's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  My  child,  would  you  like  if  I  were  to  bring 
you  to  a  place  where  you  will  never  more  be 


hungry  or  cold,  and  where  you  will  learn  to 
know  and  serve  the  good  God  and  love  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary?" 

"No  more  be  hungry  or  cold!"  repeated 
Jane ;  "  but  that  could  only  be  in  heaven  ! " 

"No,"  replied  the  saleswoman;  "but  it  is 
the  way  which  will  lead  you  there." 

During  the  month  of  September  following, 
one  of  the  young  girls  lately  taken  into  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  received  Bap- 
tism with  a  joy  and  fervor  deeply  touching 
to  all  who  witnessed  it.  The  happy  neoph>te 
was  poor  Jane,  and  she  had  for  her  god- 
mother the  good  Catholic  saleswoman,  who 
had  been  for  her  the  instrument  of  Our  Lord's 
compassionate  mercy. 

In  the  Rosary  is  hope,  succor,  support ;  jt 
is  a  chain  which  binds  earth  to  heaven,  and 
attaches  to  the  Heart  of  Mary  all  the  sinful 
and  afflicted.  One  has  only  to  know  it  to  use 
it.  When  poor  Jane  picked  up  in  the  streets 
of  London  the  long  chain  of  this  chaplet,  and 
offered  it  to  an  unknown  saleswoman,  she  took 
notice  only  of  the  precious  metal  of  which  it 
was  formed ;  but,  later  on,  when  she  had 
learned  to  recite  it,  to  repeat  upon  each  bead 
the  beautiful  prayer  of  the  "Ave  Maria" — 
when  she  had  learned  to  meditate  upon  its 
Mysteries  of  the  Life,  Passion  and  Death  of  a 
Saviour- God, — then  she  kissed  it  with  affec- 
tion, and  doubtless  carried  it  always  about 
her  with  tenderest  respect  and  devotion. 

So,  too,  in  our  sorrows  and  contradictions 
we  draw  to  us  this  sacred  chain,  to  pluck  off 
its  leaves  of  love  and  happiness — the  blessed 
roses  6f  the  Rosary.  And  thus,  inhaling  their 
sweet  perfume,  we  find  the  bitterness  of  our 
misery  diminish,  and  the  voice  of  our  com- 
plaining die  away,  as  we  unite  our  griefs  with 
the  Dolors  of  Mary,  and,  resting  on  her  ma- 
ternal Heart,  our  sorrowful  hearts  find  joy 
and  peace  and  happiness. 


FROM  thoughts  too  light  and  airy, 
From  thoughts  too  sad  and  deep, 

O  Mary,  Mother  Mary! 
Thy  little  children  keep. 

THE  surest  way  to  oblige  in  conversation 
is  to  show  a  pleasure  in  giving  attention. 
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The  Ave  Maria. 


An  Archbishop's  Charity. 


One  of  the  late  Archbishops  of  Bordeaux, 
Mgr.  d' Aviau  de  Sangay,  was  remarkable  for 
his  charity,  giving  away  to  the  poor  every- 
thing that  he  possessed.  One  time  he  was 
without  linen,  and  when  his  servants  spoke  of 
buying  what  he  needed,  he  put  them  off  by 
saying:  "We  will  see  about  it."  Then  the 
good  old  woman  in  charge  of  his  wardrobe 
made  use  of  a  stratagem  to  oblige  him  to 
supply  himself  with  shirts. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  she,  "  I  come  to  ask 
your  charity  for  a  good  wofk." 

"  What  is  it,  my  good  Jeanne  ?  I  am  all  the 
more  ready  to  do  what  I  can,  since  you  are 
interested  in  it." 

"With  your  Lordship's  permission,  I  wish 
to  spend  some  hours  in  which  I  have  not 
much  to  do  in  making  shirts  for  a  poor  old 
man  who  is  sadly  in  need  of  them.  Perhaps 
you  would  pay  for  the  stuff;  in  fact,  the  good 
old  man  expects  as  much  from  you." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  answered 
the  Archbishop.  "  Here,  this  is  all  the  money 
I  have ;  take  it  and  get  what  you  need." 

By  this  means  Mgr.  de  Sangay  was  provided 
with  new  shirts;  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  when  he  heard  of  the  innocent 
trick  that  had  been  played  on  him  by  his 
faithful  old  servant. 


The  Rosebush  of  Hildesheim. 


In  the  ancient  city  of  Hildesheim  in  Hano- 
ver is  a  large  and  curious  rosebush  said  to 
be  a  thousand  years  old,  with  which  there  is 
associated  the  following  beautiful  legend : 

One  winter's  night,  as  Louis  the  Pious, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  was  riding  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  and  passing  through  one  of  the 
thick  forests  of  this  country,  he  suddenly  lost 
his  Rosary,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
carry  with  him.  This  precious  object  was  a  gift 
to  the  Prince  from  the  Empress  his  mother, 
and  he  was  deeply  grieved  at  its  loss.  He  gave 
orders  that  the  forest  should  be  most  carefully 
and  thoroughly  searched,  and  promised  to 
build  a  chapel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the 


spDt  where  the  Rosary  should  be  found.  The 
whole  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  a  fruitless 
search.  But  just  as  the  shades  of  night  were 
falling,  a  young  page  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince, 
and  greatly  devoted  to  the  Q  ueen  of  Heaven, 
suddenly  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  as  he  saw  the 
Rosary  hanging  upon  a  rosebush,  which  was 
in  full  bloom,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  win- 
ter and  snow  and  ice  covered  the  ground  on 
all  sides.  Struck  by  this  prodigy,  the  Em- 
peror returned  thanks  to  Heaven.  When 
spring  opened  he  hastened  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
and  erected  a  beautiful  chapel,  surmounted 
by  a  dome  in  the  form  of  a  triple  crown, 
forming  the  pedestal  of  a  grand  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  wonderful  rosebush  was 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care.  It  grew  and 
extended  its  branches  on  all  sides,  so  as  to 
form  a  rich  covering  for  the  walls  of  the  house 
of  God;  and,  notwithstanding  its  great  age, 
it  still  flourishes,  and  blooms  every  year. 


A  Kerry  Legend. 


On  the  northern  shores  of  the  beautiful 
Kenmare  River  is  a  lonely  lake  deep  in  a 
hollow  of  the  hills,  from  which  the  mountain 
slopes  rise  steep  and  rugged  on  all  sides,  save 
where  the  stream  which  feeds  it  has  formed 
a  narrow  meadow  and  a  strip  of  glittering 
strand.  "  That  lake,"  according  to  the  legend, 
"  used  once  to  swarm  with  salmon ;  but  now, 
though  the  white  trout  come  up  into  it,  no 
salmon  may  pass  the  shallow  below ;  for  there, 
in  times  gone  by,  the  good  priest  of  the  parish, 
riding  to  visit  some  sick  man  in  the  moun- 
tains, tried  to  cross  the  stream,  but  his  horse 
chanced  to  set  his  foot  on  a  salmon's  back, 
stumbled,  and  let  his  rider  down  into  the 
water.  So  his  reverence  banned  the  salmon, 
and  forbade  them  ever  to  venture  again  across 
that  ford ;  and  to  this  day  they  may  be  seen 
throwing  themselves  in  the  pool  below,  or 
swimming  slowly  up  to  the  tail  of  the  stream, 
and  then  letting  themselves  drop  sadly  down 
again,  as  though  the  memory  of  the  happy 
but  unattainable  feeding  ground  above  had 
descended  to  them  from  their  fathers." — Cath- 
olic Universe. 
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Through  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 

We  Reach  the  Most  Sacred  Heart 

of  Jesus. 


HERE  are  two  devotions  in  the 
Church  at  the  present  time  which 
have  taken  such  a  strong  hold  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  faithful  that  they 
might  be  considered  almost  as  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century :  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  and  devotion  to  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary.  This  is  not  the  result  of 
chance,  nor  a  mere  whim  of  some  pious  souls. 
The  Church  of  God  upon  earth  is  ever  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  in  her 
practices  of  devotion.  She  is  always  mind- 
ful of  the  mission  divinely  intrusted  to  her, 
of  leading  souls  to  God,  and  proposes  to  her 
children  no  devotion  that  is  not  solid  and  an 
incentive  to  real  piety. 

In  many  respects  our  days  are  degenerate. 
Sentimentality,  excited  to  a  high  pitch  by 
shallow  romances,  has  enervated  the  hearts 
of  many.  God,  who  orders  all  things  wisely, 
wishes  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  men,  which 
were  captivated  by  a  false  love,  through  the 
love  of  His  own  divine  Heart.  The  Immacu- 
late Heart  of  Mary  must  attract  and  lead  us  to 
the  love  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  What  St.  Ber- 
nardine  of  Sienna,  that  eloquent  panegyrist 
of  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  says  of  the  seven 
words  of  Mary  preserved  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  applies  to  all  her  conduct.  "  What 


treasure  is  better  than  divine  love,  with  which 
the  Heart  of  the  Virgin  was  inflamed  ?  From 
this  Heart  as  from  a  glowing  furnace  of  di-< 
vine  love  Mary  uttered  good  words ;  that  is 
to  say,  words  of  the  most  glowing  love.  As 
from  a  vessel  that  is  filled  with  the  best  wine 
only  good  wine  can  be  drawn,  or  as  from  a 
red  hot  furnace  only  a  glowing  brand  can  be 
taken,  so  from  the  Heart  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  could  proceed  no  word  but  of  the  high- 
est love,  of  love  altogether  divine."  *  From 
the  Heart  of  Mary,  therefore,  we  must  learn 
to  love  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  the  subject,  but 
from  this  side  alone  the  devotion  to  the  Heart 
of  Mary  deserves  our  most  serious  attention  ; 
we  must,  however,  extend  our  view  in  order 
to  learn  fully  the  necessity  of  this  devotion  in 
our  days.  In  the  revelations  of  St.  Gertrude 
we  read  as  follows :  "  During  Mass,  when  the 
'Ave  Maria'  was  sung,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
three  little  streams  burst  forth — one  from  the 
Eternal  Father,  a  second  from  the  Son,  a  third 
from  the  Holy  Ghost — which  flowed  through 
the  Heart  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  These 
streams  signified  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
the  mightiest  after  the  Father,  the  wisest  after 
the  Son,  and  the  holiest  after  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Let  us  take  this  revelation  for  our  guide,  and 
consider  the  might,  the  wisdom,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  Heart  of  our  Heavenly  Mother, 
and  we  shall  thus  convince  ourselves  that  this 
devotion  is  indeed  necessary  in  our  times. 


*  IX  Serm.  on  the  Visitation. 
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The  Ave  Maria. 


THE    HEART    OF    MARY    IS    THE   MIGHTIEST. 

"  God  is  by  nature  almighty,  Mary  is  so  by 
her  intercession,"  says  the  holy  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  For  through 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  through  her  high  and  ex- 
ceptional dignity  of  the  Divine  Maternity,  the 
Holy  Virgin  has  been  admitted  to  the  closest 
relationship  with  each  of  the  Three  Divine 
Persons  of  the  ever- Blessed  Trinity:  the 
chosen  Daughter  of  the  Eternal  Father,  the 
privileged  Mother  of  the  Eternal  Son,  and  the 
beloved  Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Without 
doubt,  Mary  still  continues  to  be  a  simple 
creature;  but  we  must  admit  that  her  mater- 
nity raises  her  far  above  all  other  creatures, 
and  unites  her  in  the  closest  and  most  intimate 
manner  to  the  Triune  God. 

She  is  the  chosen  Daughter  of  the  Heav- 
enly Father.  "The  Lord  possessed  me  in 
the  beginning  of  His  ways,  before  He  made 
anything  from  the  beginning."  (Prov.,  viii, 
22.)  From  the  beginning  we  were  not  only 
strangers  to  God,  but  even  enemies,  and  it 
was  only  by  baptism  that  we  were  admitted 
to  the  grace  of  becoming  His  children.  Not 
so  with  Mary.  She  was  never  an  enemy  of 
the  Heavenly  Father,  but  was  conceived  and 
born  the  Daughter  of  God,  the  child  of  divine 
love.  Never  in  her  whole  life  did  she  offend 
God  by  the  slightest  imperfection, — a  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  her  alone  amongst  all  creat- 
ures ;  for  even  the  angels  are  not  pure  in  His 
sight.  She  was  even  incapable  of  sin,  not  by 
want  of  liberty,  but  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
comprehensible fulness  of  grace,  which  was 
bestowed  on  her  alone.  With  what  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  does  the  Heavenly  Father  look 
down  upon  the  Heart  of  His  Daughter !  What 
boundless  influence  does  she  possess  with  the 
King  of  Heaven  !  Esther,  the  amiable  type  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  won  the  heart  of  King 
Assuerus  by  the  charms  of  her  virtue ;  she 
became  his  spouse,  and  from  that  time  her 
requests  were  commands,  her  sighs  and  tears 
were  as  the  thunderbolt  that  destroyed  the 
mighty  Aman.  The  ruin  sworn  against  the 
Jewish  people  by  this  haughty  courtier  was 
averted,  and  fell  back  on  the  head  of  its  con- 


triver. Thus  can  Mary  avert  the  destruction 
with  which  a  just  God  threatens  sinful  man. 

In  the  Old  Testament  God  complains  that 
there  was  no  one  to  set  himself  against  His 
anger,  so  that  He  might  not  be  compelled  to 
punish.  There  was  then  no  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  ;  then  the  Mother  of  God  could  not, 
like  Moses,  stand  in  the  breach  and  hold  back 
the  arm  of  an  angry  God.  For,  after  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  Mother  of  God 
that  we  are  indebted  for  salvation  from  such 
great  and  general  chastisements  as  fell  upon 
mankind  in  olden  times.  St.  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Portugal,  reconciled  her  father  and  grand- 
father by  her  birth,  and  reunited  their  hearts ; 
in  like  manner  Mary  reunited  to  the  Heart 
of  her  Father  the  hearts  of  men,  which  had 
been  alienated  from  Him  by  sin ;  and  on  her 
account  the  Heavenly  Father  looks  graciously 
down  again  on  His  children. 

And  when  was  there  greater  need  to  have 
recourse  to  her  than  in  our  days,  when  the  arm 
of  God  weighs  heavily  on  mankind?  One 
must  be  blind  not  to  see  the  chastisements 
of  Divine  Justice.  How  many  misfortunes 
afflict  people  in  various  places !  Floods,  frost 
and  hail,  earthquakes,  storms,  shipwrecks, 
railroad  disasters,  fires,  etc.,  succeed  each  other 
so  regularly  that  people  become  accustomed 
to  look  for  such  accidents  each  week.  And 
in  addition  to  this  comes  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  terrors,  red-handed  revolution,  lifting 
up  its  head  defiantly  and  trying  its  hand  in 
attempts  on  the  mighty  ones  of  this  earth. 
We  need  only  cast  our  eyes  on  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  The 
only  power  that  could  effectually  oppose  those 
subversive  elements,  the  Catholic  Church, 
is  bound  with  irons  and  forced  to  be  silent. 
Therefore — and  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves 
with  false  security — the  judgments  of  God 
are  not  at  an  end,  because  men  will  not  be 
converted,  but  rather,  in  their  Titanic  pride, 
declare  war  on  God.  Oh !  surely  we  need  a 
Mother  with  a  heart  for  her  poor  children, 
who  by  her  all-powerful  intercession  may 
avert  the  judgments  impending  over  us  for 
our  sins.  And  good  Catholic  people  know 
and  feel  this,  and  therefore  in  times  of  general 
insecurity  like  the  present  they  crowd  to  the 
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privileged  shrines  of  Mary,  to  seek  help  and 
deliverance  through  her. 

Mary  is  the  Mother  of  the  Son  of  God  by 
the  most  perfect  and  holy  title.  What  a 
high  dignity,  supereminent  above  all  others ! 
What  a  grand  idea  of  her  power  does  it  not 
give  us !  A  God  the  child  of  a  human.mother ! 
But  a  son  must  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  mother, 
if  he  can.  This  is  required  by  the  Fourth- 
Commandment.  Now,  God  can  do  all  things, 
and  therefore  He  must  grant  all  the  wishes 
of  His  Mother.  This  follows  as  a  strict  con- 
sequence, because  it  was  His  will  to  observe 
in  their  greatest  perfection  all  the  Command- 
ments which  He  Himself  had  given.  Apart 
from  this,  what  glorious  titles  has  not  this 
Mother  over  her  Divine  Son  ?  She  shows 
Him  those  hands  that  worked  for  Him,  the 
arms  that  carried  Him,  the  tears  that  she  shed 
for  Him.  She  reminds  Him  that  her  consent 
was  made  necessary  to  the  Incarnation,  the 
Redemption,  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity.  From  her  He  took  flesh 
and  blood.  All  these  titles  are  so  many  obli- 
gations on  the  part  of  her  Son  to  grant  all 
her  petitions. 

During  her  lifetime  she  proved  the  power 
of  her  intercession,  and  showed  what  a  moth- 
erly heart  she  possesses.  At  the  wedding  of 
Cana  the  wine  failed,  and  the  married  couple 
were  exposed  to  embarrassment,  since  it  was 
the  part  of  the  bridegroom  to  have  provided 
an  abundance.  Mary  perceived  this,  and 
sympathizingly  she  turned  to  the  Heart  of 
Him  who,  she  knew,  would  grant  her  slightest 
request.  And  she  was  not  disappointed  in  her 
expectations.  Though  His  hour  had  not  yet 
come,  He  performed  His  first  miracle  at  her 
intercession.  And  now  that  she  is  in  heaven 
is  her  Heart  less  tender?  now  that  she  knows 
the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  is  she  less  in- 
clined to  help  ?  And  if  on  that  occasion,  when 
the  case  was  far  from  being  one  of  necessity, 
Our  Lord  would  not  grieve  His  Mother,  but 
rather  used  His  divine  power  to  prevent  any 
interruption  of  the  festivities,  how  much  more 
readily  will  He  exert  His  omnipotence  at  her 
intercession  when  she  asks  for  spiritual  bless- 
ings for  us  ? 

She  is  the  Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a 


special  and  mysterious  manner.  This  is  shown 
by  the  Third  Article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed : 
"Who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost"; 
and  by  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  when  to  the 
question  of  the  most  pure  Virgin,  "  How  shall 
this  be  done,  because  I  know  not  man?"  he 
answered :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall 
overshadow thee."  (Luke,  1,35.)  Her  Heart, 
therefore,  was  given  entirely  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  was  the  most  pure  temple,  the  most 
sublime  sanctuary  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  had  ever  taken  possession.  And  since 
He  is  the  distributor  of  grace,  and  grace  is 
poured  into  our  hearts  by  Him — moreover, 
since  all  things  are  in  common  between 
spouses,  it  follows  that  Mary  was  thereby 
made  the  channel  of  grace.  Hardly  had  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  operated 
in  her  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Eternal  Word  when,  by  an  impulse  of  the  same 
Holy  Spirit,  she  crossed  the  hills  to  visit  her 
cousin  St.  Elizabeth,  and  to  sanctify  the  Pre- 
cursor St.  John  even  before  his  birth.  Thus 
through  her  mediation  does  the  Holy  Ghost 
wish  to  distribute  His  graces.  And  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  till  the  end  of  time. 
Without  the  Mother  of  God  no  one  will  be 
saved ;  without  her,  grace  will  be  bestowed 
on  none.  Therefore  every  one  will  be  saved 
that  is  her  true  servant,  and  there  is  reason  to 
fear  for  him  that  is  without  devotion  towards 
her. 

If,  therefore,  we  wish  for  grace,  we  must 
invoke  her  who  is  full  of  grace,  who  is  called 
the  Mother  of  divine  grace.  In  our  times 
great  streams  of  grace  are  in  a  special  manner 
necessary  to  call  great  saints  into  existence, 
and  to  arrest  the  corruption  of  the  world  and 
thereby  the  continuance  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments. A  single  just  man,  Moses,  by  his  pray- 
ers averted  the  destruction  of  the  people  of 
Israel  when  they  had  fallen  into  idolatry.  Ten 
just  men,  by  their  mere  presence,  would  have 
saved  3odom  and  Gomorrah.  The  psalmist 
prays  to  God  that  he  may  be  saved  from 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  Quoniam  defec 
sanctus:  quoniam  diminutce  sunt  veritates  / 
hominum, — "Because  there  is  now  no 
truths  are  decayed  from  among  the 
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of  men."  At  the  present  day  falsehood  and 
deceit  prevail ;  swindling  of  all  kinds  is  openly 
and  unblushingly  practised;  words  them- 
selves have  not  their  true  meaning ;  lying  has 
stamped  the  political  and  the  social  life,  and 
the  confusion  of  Babel  reigns  around :  may 
we  not  say  that  "truths  are  decayed  from 
among  the  children  of  men"?  And  are  not 
great  saints  needed,  who  by  their  heroic  and 
apostolical  virtues  may  shine  forth  among  us 
and  relieve  the  dulness  of  our  everyday  lives? 
But  let  us  not  forget  ourselves  whilst  we  think 
of  others ;  let  us  turn  to  the  gracious  Heart  of 
Mary,  that  she  may  obtain  for  us  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  grace  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  our 
state  with  heroic  love  of  God,  that  we  may  be 
stirred  up  from  our  lukewarmness  and  indif- 
ference, and  may  give  ourselves  entirely  to 
the  guidance  of  divine  grace,  so  as  to  become 
chosen  vessels  thereof. 

The  influence  possessed  by  a  person  at 
court  depends  not  only  on  relationship  or 
nobility  of  birth,  but  also  and  especially  on 
his  own  individual  merits ;  but  this  influence 
is  greatest  when  all  three — relationship,  no- 
bility of  birth,  and  merits — are  found  united 
in  the  same  person.  This  is  the  case  in  an 
exceptional  manner  in  regard  to  Mary.  For 
not  only  is  she  bound  to  the  Most  Blessed 
Trinity  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  but 

THE    HEART    OF    MARY    IS    MOST    HOLY. 

In  order  that  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  He  who  is  holiness  itself,  might  have  a 
dwelling  worthy  of  Him,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Heart  of  His  Mother  be  free  from  all 
sin  and  confirmed  in  grace.  Because  of  her 
high  destiny  to  be  the  Mother  of  God,  it 
was  necessary  that  her  Heart  be  endowed 
with  such  holiness  as  would  make  her  emi- 
nent above  all  saints  and  angels,  so  that  to 
her  the  words  might  be  applied :  "  The  foun- 
dations thereof  are  in  the  holy  mountains." 
(Ps.  Ixxxvi,  i.)  Where  the  holiness  of  the 
other  servants  of  God  ends,  hers  begins..  The 
grace  bestowed  on  her  in  the  beginning  was 
more  abundant  than  that  of  the  highest 
angejs.  And  since  she  always  corresponded 
with  the  grace  of  God,  and  did  not  impede 
the  workings  of  this  fulness  of  grace  by  even 


the  least  imperfection,  she  moved  forward 
with  giant  strides  in  the  way  of  virtue,  so  that 
she  is  justly  styled  Queen  of  All  Saints. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  treat  of  all  the 
virtues  of  this  most  holy  Heart,  and  to  show 
how  glorious  the  model  it  presents  of  every 
virtue.  We  will  take  a  shorter  road,  and  con- 
sider Our  Lady's  holiness  as  shown  by  the 
purity,  humility,  and  charity  of  her  Heart.  As 
in  building  a  house  the  ground  must  first  be 
cleared,  then  the  foundations  dug,  and  finally 
the  house  be  raised  up  and  given  the  form 
designed,  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  edifice  of 
virtue.  The  first  requisite  is  to  remove  the 
rubbish  of  sin ;  then  lay  deep  the  foundation 
of  humility,  on  which  the  love  of  God  raises 
the  edifice. 

The  love  of  God,  according  to  St.  Thomas, 
is  the  mother  of  virtues,  and  gives  them  their 
supernatural  form.  In  other  words,  the  love 
of  God  is  the  foundation,  the  builder,  and  the 
perfecter  of  the  edifice  of  virtue.  But  in  the 
Heart  of  Mary  we  find  all  virtues  in  their 
greatest  perfection. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  solemnly  declared 
by  the  Church  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
through  a  special  prerogative  due  to  the 
merits  of  Christ,  was  preserved  from  every 
stain  of  original  sin.  Her  Heart  is  therefore 
unspotted,  and  hence  we  salute  it  as  the  Most 
Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  It  was 
in  truth  becoming  that  she  who  was  to  crush 
the  serpent's  head  should  never,  even  for  a 
moment,  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
evil  spirit;  it  was  becoming  that  the  Daughter 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  the  Mother  of  the 
Eternal  Son,  and  the  Spouse  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  should  have  a  heart  entirely  pure  and 
uncontaminated  by  sin. 

There  must  be  a  special  significance  in  the 
fact  that  this  dogma  of  our  holy  faith  has 
been  proclaimed  in  these  our  own  days.  The 
Church  of  Christ,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  is  not  only  infallible  in  declaring  the 
dogmas  of  faith,  but  likewise  in  fixing  on  the 
time  when  this  declaration  is  most  opportune. 
Thus  it  was  most  opportunely  that  Pius  IX, 
of  glorious  memory,  added  this  most  beau- 
tiful jewel  to  the  diadem  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  pure 
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souls,  many  that  have  never  bent  the  knee  to 
Baal;  .but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  pesti- 
lential breath  of  vice  has  infected  great  num- 
bers. We  need  not  speak  of  indecent  novels, 
unbecoming  pictures  and  statues  openly  ex- 
posed for  sale;  of  the  multitudes  of  dens  of 
vice  in  the  great  cities;  of  the  immoral  thea- 
tres, where  innocence  is  ridiculed  and  divorce 
praised.  But  saddest  of  all  is  it  that  even 
children  are  found  infected  with  the  poison 
of  vice.  How  few  escape  corruption!  Still 
more  terrible  to  contemplate,  many  parents  are 
indifferent  in  the  matter.  Therefore  the  Cath- 
olic Church  directs  her  children  to  a  Heart 
which  is  the  most  perfect  model  of  purity  and 
innocence, — to  a  Heart  which  overflows  with 
tenderness  and  charity, — to  the  Heart  of  our 
most  sweet  Mother  Mary.  This  Heart  we 
should  imitate,  to  it  we  should  recommend 
ourselves:  and  then  we  shall  surely  preserve 
our  souls  in  innocence  and  purity. 

One  day,  in  a  vision,  two  forms  passed 
before  St.  Bridget,  one  of  which  was  all  show 
and  vanity ;  the  other  held  her  head  down, 
and  looked  as  if  ready  to  be  the  servant  of  all. 
The  one,  Our  Lord  informed  the  Saint,  was 
the  image  of  pride ;  the  other,  with  her  head 
bowed  down  and  her  soul  fixed  on  God  alone, 
who  esteemed  herself  as  nothing,  was  humility, 
and  her  name  was  Mary.  By  this  Our  Lord 
would  teach  us  that  His  Mother  is  so  humble 
that  she  might  pass  for  humility  itself.  And 
indeed  who  could  be  more  humble  than  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  ?  Humility  is  so  amiable  a 
virtue  that  even  the  proud  assume  it  in  order 
not  to  be  hated  and  ridiculed ;  it  i$  so  amiable 
that  nothing  can  withstand  its  charms,  that 
even  God  Himself  is  captivated  by  it.  Pride 
led  Eve  to  fall :  humility  exalted  the  second 
Eve,  Mary.  "  He  hath  regarded  the  humility  of 
His  handmaid:  for  behold  from  henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed."  (St.  Luke, 
i,  48 )  And  if  even  before  the  birth  of  her 
Son  she  was  so  humble  in  heart,  how  must 
her  humility  have  increased  in  her  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  Him  who  said :  "  Learn  of  Me, 
because  I  am  meek  and  humble  of  Heart"? 
Hence,  like  her  divine  Son,  whom  she  imi- 
tated most  perfectly,  she  can  say :  " '  Learn  of 
me,  because  I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart.' 


Be  not,  therefore,  ashamed  to  humble  your- 
selves; I,  the  Mother  of  God,  have  also  hum- 
bled myself,  and  therefore  am  I  raised  so 
high."  "Amen,  I  say  to  you,  unless  you 
become  as  little  children,  you  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (St.  Matt., 
xviii,  3.) 

This  encouragement  to  humility,  which  the 
example  of  our  Heavenly  Mother  renders  so 
comparatively  easy,  is  peculiarly  needed  in 
our  days.  Never  before  did  pride  so  boldly 
erect  its  head.  Science  will  not  be  guided 
by  faith,  which  would  be  to  it  a  bright  star  in 
the  darkness  of  conflicting  opinions.  Even 
in  religion,  reason,  which  stands  in  need  of 
guidance  from  above,  is  deified,  and  will  not 
submit;  to  the  sweet  yoke  of  faith,  thanks  to 
the  much-vaunted  freedom  of  investigation. 
The  flattering  and  deceptive  words  of  the  ser- 
pent have  deceived  many :  "  You  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  Man  has  made 
himself  god,  and  God  is  degraded  to  mere  life- 
less matter!  And  thus  it  is  in  all  departments 
of  life.  Everywhere,  in  the  state,  in  society, 
in  the  family,  is  rebellion,  opposition.  Non 
serviam, — I  will  not  serve :  I  will  not  be  under 
subjection, — is  the  watchword  that  is  heard 
everywhere.  Oh  !  that  the  age  did  but  under- 
stand the  words :  "  He  that  exalteth  himself 
shall  be  humbled ;  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted  " !  Who,  after  the  Son  of  God, 
has  been  more  humble  in  word  and  deed  than 
the  Blessed  Virgin?  May  the  mighty  Queen 
of  Heaven  with  virginal  foot  crush  the  head 
of  the  old  serpent,  which  is  boldly  raised  aloft, 
and  still  utters  the  lying  cry  of  equality  with 
God !  May  she  especially  help  each  one  of 
us  to  crush  out  all  pride  from  ourselves,  and 
to  become  humble  in  our  inmost  hearts,  after 
the  image  of  her  humble  Heart ! 

"I  am  the  mother  of  fair  love."  (Ecclus., 
xxiv,  24.)  These  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach, 
which  were  originally  written  of  the  divine 
Wisdom,  are  justly  applied  by  the  Church  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  For  what  heart  amongst 
purely  human  hearts  has  ever  glowed  more 
with  holy  love  of  God  than  the  most  pure 
and  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  ?  The  holier 
a  person  is,  the  greater  is  his  love  of  God. 
But  as  Mary  is  the  Queen  of  all  saints,  as  she 
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received  a  superabundance  of  grace  at  her 
conception,  and  always  faithfully  co-operated 
With  it,  and  as  grace  and  the  love  of  God  al- 
ways accompany  each  other :  what  a  mighty 
fire  of  chanty  must  have  burned  in  her  Heart 
When  the  Archangel  Gabriel  saluted  her  as 
full  of  grace !  And  from  that  time  forward 
how  rapidly  her  charity  must  have  continued 
to  grow,  whilst  she  carried  within  her  womb, 
and  nursed  at  her  breast,  and  dwelt  for  thirty 
years  with  Him  who  has  declared  that  He 
came  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth,  and  that  His 
earnest  desire  was  that  it  be  enkindled ! 

If,  according  to  the  unanimous  teaching  of 
the  saints,  nothing  so  inflames  the  heart  with 
the  love  of  God  as  meditation  on  the  bitter 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  with  what  an 
additional  intensity  was  not  the  love  of  Mary 
inflamed  when  the  sword  of  sorrow  pierced 
her  Heart  as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross !    For  in  a  certain  sense  she  shared  in 
the  Passion  as  a  co-redeemer,  the  one  that 
crushed  the  serpent's  head.    With  this  inten- 
sity of  accumulated  fires  of  love  did  the  Holy 
Ghost  find  her  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  when 
He  came  to  bestow  additional  fires  of  love  on 
the  Heart  of  His  most  pure  Spouse.    The  less 
opposition  earthly  fire  meets  with,  and  the 
better  the  material  on  which  it  is  to  work 
is  disposed,  so  much  the  more  fiercely  does 
it  burn.     What  heart  was  better  disposed  to 
receive   the  fire  of  divine  love,  what  heart 
placed  fewer  obstacles  to  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  than  the  Heart  of  Mary,  in 
which  there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  an 
imperfection  ?     From  that  time  Our  Blessed 
Lady  lived  for  fifteen  years  more,  consumed 
by  the  most  intense  longing  after  her  divine 
Son.    And  now  we  behold  her  in  the  last  act, 
not  sickening  from  the  dissolution  of  her  vir- 
ginal body,  since  she  did  not  fall  under  the 
general  curse,  and  this  second  Eden  from 
whose  clay  the  body  of  the  second  Adam 
was  formed  was  not  to  be  approached  by  cor- 
ruption, but  worn  away  by  the  flames  of  love. 
Her  Heart  was  consumed  in  the  sweetest  of 
deaths. 

Though  Mary  practised  all  virtues  in  the 
highest  perfection,  yet  her  spotless  purity  and 
her  love  of  God  strike  us  as  more  prominent, 


and  call  especially  for  our  imitation.  Oh! 
may  she  obtain  for  our  hearts  a  true  love  for 
her  sacred  Heart!  Our  Lord  sorrowfully 
complained  to  His  faithful  servant,  the  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  of  the  little  love  of 
men  for  His  divine  Heart;  He  has,  as  it  were, 
by  making  this  revelation  made  a  last  loving 
effort  to  win  men  to  Himself.  We  live  in  a 
time  when  the  words  of  our  divine  Lord  seem 
to  have  a  special  significance,  that  the  charity 
of  many  has  grown  cold.  We  need  a  heart 
to  shine  before  us  in  the  virtue  of  divine  love, 
— a  mighty  heart,  that  can  obtain  for  us  this 
love :  and  we  have  such  a  heart  in  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  the  ever- Blessed  Virgin 

Mary. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


In  a  Louisiana  Forest. 


WRITTEN  AFTER   A   VISIT   TO   FATHER    ROUQUETTE  S 
"NOOK,"   AT   BAYOU   LACOMBE. 


1|  NTO  the  solitude  deeper  and  deeper ! 

-J     Wilder  and  wilder  the  wild  wood  grows ! 

Here  is  the  region  of  sleep,  and  the  sleeper 

Never  hears  voices  that  break  his  repose. 
Yet  voices  there  are  in  plenteous  number, — 

Voices  more  sweet  than  the  music  of  bells, — 
And  sweeter  the  dreams  are,  and  sounder  the 
slumber, 

The  louder  their  harmony  rises  and  swells. 

The  wind  through  the  tree-tops  is  sweeping  and 
sighing; 

Over  silvery  sands  the  rivulet  runs ; 
The  bird  to  his  mate  in  the  nest  is  replying, 

And  high  above  all  shines  the  brightest  of  suns. 
The  tropical  heat  sets  the  air  in  a  quiver; 

Wild  bees  and  crickets  make  merry  with  speech, 
While  low  in  the  distance  we  hear  the  great  river 

Rippling  and  rolling  across  the  wide  beach. 

High  noon  in  the  forest !  a  drowsiness  stealing 

Softly,  so  softly,  o'er  body  and  brain, 
Wraps  all  of  the  senses  in  languorous  feeling, 

Which  banishes  care  and  conquers  all  pain. 
True  peace  abides  here,  well-befitting  the  glorious 

Temple  that  Nature  has  builded  for  God, 
Far  away  from  the  tumult,  so  fierce  and  uproarious, 

Of  those  who  in  Mammon's  paths  wearily  plod. 
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Here  dwells  the  Great  Master !  His  spirit  is  near  us, 

And  as,  in  the  bush,  in  the  days  of  the  past 
He  talked  unto  Abraham,  so  now  He  will  cheer  us, 

Sustaining  our  spirits  with  grace  to  the  last. 
So  into  the  solitude  deeper  and  deeper 

Let  us  keep  on,  and  enjoy  its  repose ! 
Here  is  the  region  of  peace,  and  our  Keeper 

Anoints  us  with  balm,  and  soothes  all  our  woes. 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     REID. 
XXIV. 

"PIGHTEEN  months  after  the  dedication  of 
d  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  a  stranger  who  entered  this  church 
could  hardly  have  believed  that  it  had  been 
so  recent  a  foundation,  so  entirely  did  every- 
thing seem  to  bear  the  stamp  of  long-accus- 
tomed usage.  The  services  were  conducted 
with  the  dignity  and  decorum  which  are,  alas ! 
so  sadly  lacking  in  many  old  as  well  as  in 
many  new  churches ;  the  Ritual  was  carried 
out  as  fully  as  possible,  and  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  all  devotional  practices.  The 
choir  Renee  had  formed  from  material  fur- 
nished by  the  Sunday-school;  and  she  had 
been  untiring  in  teaching  them  the  elements 
of  music,  in  training  them  to  sing  by  note,  and 
keep  accurate  time.  Consequently,  although 
she  could  not  command  soaring  sopranos  or 
ambitious  tenors,  there  was  a  sweet  blending 
of  average  voices  in  admirable  accord,  ren- 
dering good  music  with  a  correctness  which 
could  not  fail  to  please  a  cultivated  ear  and 
taste. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  was  apparent  in 
the  attentive  crowds  which  filled  the  church 
when  Father  Gerard  v/as  in  Clarendon  on 
every  alternate  Sunday.  For  there  is  one 
lesson  which  Catholics  may  learn  from  their 
Ritualistic  imitators — that  nothing  is  more 
powerful  io  attract  than  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting services.  And  since  all  the  stores  of 
beauty  are  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church, — 
that  ceremonial  which  Father  Faber  has  well 
called  "shreds  of  beauty  caught  from  the 
heavenly  worship  of  the  Immaculate  Lamb, 
and  wrought  with  inspired  craft  into  a  system 


whose  beauty  ravishes  souls  and  is  too  deep 
for  tears,  too  fair  for  earth," — what  excuse  is 
there  for  the  mutilated  and  careless  services 
that  are  too  often  seen  in  places  where,  with 
a  little  energy,  a  little  more  zeal  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned,  better  things  might  be  accom- 
plished, and  churches  filled  with  Protestants, 
where  now  only  handfuls  of  indifferent  Cath- 
olics worship  ?  If  it  be  said  that  these  Prot- 
estants would  be  drawn  only  by  curiosity, 
because  the  eye  and  ear  are  alike  pleased  by 
sight  and  sound,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  Church  in  her  wisdom  has  chosen  to  teach 
much  through  these  senses ;  and  that  those 
who  are  drawn  by  curiosity,  sometimes  re- 
main to  pray.  One  thing  is  certain — people 
can  only  learn  what  the  Church  teaches  by 
being  led  into  the  sanctuary  where  the  author- 
ized preacher  of  her  message  stands ;  and  if 
they  are  led  there  by  that  exact  and  faithful 
rendering  of  the  Ritual  which  the  Church 
commands,  where  is  ground  for  objection  in 
straining  every  nerve,  as  every  nerve  should 
be  strained,  for  this  end  ? 

Every  nerve  was  so  strained  by  those  con- 
cerned in  Clarendon.  Like  many  another 
overworked  priest,  Father  Gerard  could  him- 
self do  little,  but  he  gladly  gave  the  aid  of  his 
countenance,  and  above  all  of  his  encourage- 
ment, to  those  who  labored  for  such  an  object. 
He  often  said  that  to  enter  the  perfectly 
appointed  church  of  Clarendon,  with  its  beau- 
tiful, flower-decked  altar,  its  well-trained  choir, 
and  attentive  congregation,  was  a  spiritual 
and  bodily  refreshment  to  him,  after  his  labors 
in  such  fields  as  Clarendon  had  been  before 
Renee  entered  it,  and  brought  with  her  faith 
and  zeal  sufficient  to  work  so  great  a  change. 
Meanwhile  there  had  been  other  changes  in 
these  eighteen  months.  Margaret  was  now 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Craven,  settled  comfortably  in 
the  picturesque  rectory  which  his  people  had 
obligingly  built  for  him,  and  happy  in  exer- 
cising as  much  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of 
the  congregation  as  he  did,  except  that  she 
did  not  formulate  the  doctrines  they  were  to 
believe.  In  these  doctrines  there  had  been  a 
little  change  since  Adrian  Stanmore  "went 
over  to  Rome."  Like  one  who  finds  himself 
unexpectedly  on  the  brink  of  a  chasm,  Mr. 
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Craven  had  drawn  back  from  many  of  his 
positions  after  that  event,  had  ceased  to  lead 
his  congregation  so  boldly  toward  the  pas- 
tures of  Rome,  and  altogether  had  grown 
more  cautious.  To  the  younger  members  of 
his  flock  his  sermons  declined  in  interest  after 
he  began  to  develop  this  caution,  but  the 
older  members  were  better  pleased.  They 
had  shaken  their  heads  many  times  over  his 
"views"  before  Stanmore's  secession  proved 
•conclusively  where  such  views  finally  led. 

This  secession  was  a  blow  which  the  cler- 
gyman never  forgave.  He  felt  it  as  a  personal 
affront  to  himself,  and  resented  it  as  men  only 
resent  that  which  touches  them  personally. 
If  he  acknowledged  Stanmore's  salutation  on 
the  street,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  bring 
himself  to  do.  He  spoke  of  him  always  in  the 
harshest  terms,  as  one  who  through  weakness 
had  proved  "  disloyal  to  the  Church  of  his 
baptism  " ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was 
no  object  so  odious  in  his  sight  as  the  golden 
cross  of  the  Catholic  church,  shining  against 
the  deep  blue  sky  like  the  cross  of  Constan- 
tine, — an  object  that  seemed  to  dominate 
Clarendon,  and  declare  the  old  promise  of 
victory,  In  hoc  signo  vinces.  Here  was  some- 
thing "  higher  "  than  his  decorous  and  eclectic 
faith ;  here  was  a  seal  more  splendid,  a  com- 
mission more  powerful,  and  a  secure  pos- 
session of  realities  of  which  he  had  but  the 
shadows  !  It  is  needless  to  say  that  not  even 
in  his  inmost  consciousness  did  he  acknowl- 
edge these  things  to  himself;  but  we  feel 
much  that  we  will  not  acknowledge  to  our- 
selves, and  the  root  of  bitterness  too  often 
lies  in  envy. 

Helen  also  was  married — to  Ferris,  of 
course.  With  the  advantage  of  this  connec- 
tion, the  latter  was  rapidly  advancing  in  his 
profession  and  in  political  life.  The  objects 
of  his  ambition  shone  close  before  his  eager 
grasp,  and  there  were  many  to  envy  him 
among  those  who  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  most 
rising  young  man  in  Clarendon."  But  there 
was  also  one  gentle  heart  to  pity  him, — one 
heart  that  knew  what  covenant  with  the  world 
and  the  devil  he  had  made,  and  to  whom  his 
success  was  a  terrible  rather  than  a  desirable 
thing.  Perhaps  he  read  this  pity  in  Renee's 


eyes,  or  some  instinct  within  him  was  fine 
enough  to  divine  it,  for  he  avoided  her  as  far 
as  was  compatible  with  never  seeming  to  avoid 
her.  Of  the  last  he  could  not  have  been  guilty, 
if  only  from  the  deterring  influence  of  pride  ; 
but,  as  Helen  sometimes  announced  for  the 
edification  of  weaker  neighbors,  her  husband 
was  one  person  in  Clarendon  who  never  en- 
tered the  doors  of  the  Catholic  church,  let 
acolytes,  incense,  candles  and  music  charm 
never  so  wisely. 

After  the  marriage  of  her  cousins,  Renee 
had,  somewhat  to  her  own  surprise,  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  her  uncle's  household. 
It  did  not  need  his  words  to  tell  her  that  he 
had  grown  to  regard  her  as  if  she  were  his 
daughter,  and  she  was  happy  to  feel  how  much 
pleasure  her  companionship  gave  him.  It 
was  evident  for  some  time  that  he  entertained 
the  hope  that  she  might  marry  Bertie,  and 
thus  be  secured  to  him ;  but  in  a  very  decided 
though  gentle  fashion  she  made  him  realize 
the  impossibility  of  this,  and  he  then  took 
refuge  in  hoping  that  she  might  not  marry  at 
all.  Why  should  she  ?  She  seemed  so  un- 
like other  girls — the  girls  with  whom  he  was 
familiar — her  mind  was  so  full  of  thoughts, 
her  life  so  full  of  interests  different  from  theirs : 
why  should  she  wish  to  change  ? 

In  truth,  Renee  did  not  wish  to  change. 
There  was  no  attraction  to  her  in  the  thought 
of  marriage.  When  she  thought  of  it  at  all — 
which  was  not  often — she  shrank  from  the 
idea  with  a  deep  disinclination,  and  in  reflect- 
ing upon  her  future  life  she  was  unable  to 
imagine  it  different  in  any  essential  particular 
from  her  past.  Naturally,  however,  these 
views  were  not  shared  by  others,  and  as  time 
went  on,  Stanmore  at  length  renewed  his  suit, 
not  impetuously  or  passionately,  but  with  a 
gentle  reasonableness  that  touched  her  more 
than  passion  could  have  done. 

"See,"  he  said,  with  a  quietness  and  self- 
control  which  were  not  only  natural  to  him, 
but  which  he  felt  instinctively  to  be  necessary 
in  this  case,  "  our  lot  and  our  work  are  cast 
together  here :  why  should  we  not  unite  them  ? 
Why  should  you  not  give  me  the  happiness 
of  having  the  inspiration  of  your  presence 
always  near  me  ?  If  you  care  nothing  for  me, 
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that  is  another  matter.  But  I  have  ventured 
to  hope  that  our  great,  our  almost  perfect 
sympathy — for  on  what  subject  do  we  fail  to 
think  and  feel  alike? — might  have  made  it 
possible  that  you  cared — a  little." 

"I  care  much,"  said  Renee,  with  gentle- 
ness equal  to  his  own.  "  There  is  no  one  for 
whom  I  care  so  much.  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  change  our  mode  of  life.  What 
would  we  gain  by  it  ?  " 

"/  should  gain  a  happiness  of  which  I  can 
hardly  trust  myself  to  think,"  he  said.  "  But 
you — if  you  can  not  feel  that  you  would  gain 
anything,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  my 
selfishness  should  disturb  you." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  after  this.  If 
she  would  gain  anything — that  was  a  new 
view  of  the  subject,  and  one  which  did  not 
commend  itself  to  her.  Never  in  her  life  had 
she  sought  her  own  gain  in  anything,  and 
should  she  begin  to  do  so  now  ?  It  was  true 
that  she  preferred  her  present  condition  of 
life ;  but  if  wider  opportunities  for  good,  for 
helping  others,  were  offered  by  changing  it, 
should  she  refuse  to  do  so?  And  then  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  for  the  first  time 
that  she  might  give  ease  as  well  as  happiness 
to  Stanmore  by  marrying  him.  It  was  sel- 
dom that  she  thought  of  the  fortune  which 
rendered  her  independent,  but  now  she 
thought  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  him, 
what  a  lessening  of  the  burden  which  he  bore 
so  uncomplainingly.  It  was  characteristic  of 
her  that  this  thought  more  than  any  other 
made  her  turn  to  him  and  say : 

"  I  do  not  think  that  in  such  a  matter  as  this 
one  should  consult  only  one's  own  wishes. 
One  should  desire  to  know  the  will  of  God, 
and  what  is  best  for  others,  as  well  as  for 
•oneself.  I  might" — wistfully — "not  make 
you  happy,  after  all." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  your  failing  in  that," 
said  Stanmore;  "but  there  is  danger  that  I 
might  not  make  you  happy — at  least  I  am 
not  sure  enough  of  my  power  to  do  so  to  ask 
any  sacrifice  from  you." 

"Sacrifice!     Oh,  there  is  no  question  of 

that ! "  she  said,  starting  a  little.   "  It  is  only — 

•do  you  not  understand  ? — that  I  should  like 

hings  to  remain  as  they  are ;  but  if  they  must 


change,  I  would  rather  that  they  changed  in 
this  way  than  another." 

It  was  now  Stanmore's  turn  to  be  silent  as 
he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  his  clear, 
piercing  gaze.  He  was  trying  to  read,  trying 
to  understand  her.  This  gentle  coldness 
baffled  him.  What  was  he  to  think  of  it  ?  If 
she  were  willing  to  grant  all  that  he  asked, 
should  he  be  doing  right  to  accept  it  with  no 
warmer  assurance  of  regard  than  this  ?  And 
yet  he  felt  certain  that  they  could  not  fail  to 
be  happy  together — they  whose  tastes,  whose 
natures,  whose  aspirations  were  so  entirely  in 
accord. 

At  length  he  said :  "  You  are  right :  one 
should  not  consult  only  one's  own  wishes  in 
such  a  matter  as  this ;  one  should  think  of 
others,  and  one  should  pray.  We  will  pray 
to  know  God's  will,  and  you — I  think  it  would 
be  well  if  you  spoke  to  Father  Gerard  when 
he  comes  again.  He  might  help  you  to 
arrive  at  a  wise  conclusion." 

To  himself  he  said :  "  The  priest  can  learn 
if  she  has  a  religious  vocation.  If  she  has, 
God  forbid  that  I  should  interfere  with  it. 
But  if  she  has  not,  I  think  he  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  best  for  her." 

Father  Gerard  did  agree  with  him  emphat- 
ically. Such  a  marriage  was  a  thing  which 
he  had  long  foreseen  and  hoped  for,  seeing 
in  it  a  wise  union  of  strength,  and  a  blessing 
for  Clarendon.  "  For  there  would  hardly  be 
a  limit  to  the  good  works  those  two  would 
effect  together,"  he  thought.  But  when  it 
came  to  speaking  of  the  matter,  he,  too,  was 
struck  by  Renee's  disinclination, — a  disincli- 
nation which  did  not  seem  at  all  for  Stanmore 
personally,  but  for  the  married  state.  "  Have 
you,  then,  any  desire  to  enter  a  religious  life  ?  " 
Father  Gerard  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she  answered ; 
"  I  have  never  thought  of  it.  I  have  no  in- 
clination toward  it.  There  seems  to  me  so 
much  to  be  done  in  the  world :  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  prefer  an  active  to  a  contemplative 
life." 

"  Then,  my  child,"  said  the  priest,  with  de- 
cision, "  your  path  is  clear.  By  marrying  Mr. 
Stanmore  your  active  life  will  be  widened  and 
enlarged  in  the  best  manner.  I  confess  that 
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I  should  have  been  sorry" — with  a  smile — 
"if  you  had  possessed  a  religious  vocation; 
for  Clarendon  needs  you.  And  in  this  way 
you  will  be  bound  to  Clarendon." 

"I  feel  myself  bound  to  Clarendon  in  any 
case,"  she  said,  "and  so  there  is  no  need  to 
change  my  state  of  life  for  that." 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  Catholic  Masters  of  Paduan,  Venetian, 
and  Umbrian  Schools  of  Art. 


BY   OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


HPHE  golden  age  of  sculpture,  the  I5th 
1  century,  closed  the  period  of  Renaissance 
in  the  art  schools  of  Italy.  With  the  death 
of  the  followers  of  Masaccio,  Ghirlandajo, 
Roselli,  and  Signorelli,  other  schools  arose, 
which  shadowed  the  glory  of  the  Tuscan  or 
Florentine  school,  the  pioneer  of  Catholic  art. 

Francesco  Squarcione,  who  revived  the 
study  of  the  masterpieces  of  antique  sculpture, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Paduan  school,  whose 
strangely  sculpturesque  treatment  caused 
painting  to  resemble  a  study  of  bass-reliefs. 
Squarcione  was  essentially  a  teacher,  and  his 
distinguished  pupil,  Andrea  Mantegna,*  not 
only  raised  the  school  of  Padua  to  eminence, 
but,  as  the  friend  and  relative  of  the  Bellini, 
he  influenced  the  school  of  Venice. 

The  revival  of  classical  learning  in  the 
University  of  Padua  developed  new  tastes  in 
poet  and  painter,  and  a  passion  for  ancient 
sculpture  caused  Squarcione  to  collect  from 
Greece  and  Italy  casts  and  drawings,  precious 
fragments  of  marbles,  and  indeed  every  an- 
tique specimen  he  could  obtain  wherewith  to 
found  a  museum  of  antiquities  in  his  native 
city.  He  adopted  Andrea  Mantegna,  a  shep- 
herd boy,  whose  love  of  copying  the  forms  of 
his  sheep  attracted  the  notice  of  several  paint- 
ers. Squarcione  took  him  and  set  him  the 
task  of  copying  and  modelling  the  sculptures. 
This  study  affected  Mantegna's  whole  life- 
work,  making  him  a  master  of  perspective,  and 
most  skilful  in  studies  of  light  and  shadow. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  painted  the  altar- 

*  1431-1506. 


piece  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Padua, 
and  being  admitted  to  the  society  of  artists 
in  that  city  was  hailed  as  one  of  their  most 
talented  members,  with  prophecies  of  a  bril- 
liant future.  He  lost  the  affection  and  aid  of 
his  master  by  marrying  Nicolosia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jacopo  Bellini  of  Venice,  a  rival  of 
Squarcione.  The  severe  manner  in  which  the 
founder  of  the  Paduan  school  criticised  Man- 
tegna's works  served  to  correct  many  faults 
— rigidity  of  attitude,  stiffness  of  composition, 
and  coldness  of  color  from  study  of  statuary 
— and  caused  him  to  copy  much  from  Bellini, 
whose  glowing  colors  needed  to  be  blended 
with  the  paler  hues  of  the  Paduan  artist. 

In  1460  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Dukes 
of  Mantua,  for  whom  he  painted  some  of  his 
best  works.  The  Duke  Gonzaga  gave  him 
a  salary,  and  a  piece  of  land,  upon  which  he 
built  a  house,  and  decorated  it  with  magnifi- 
cent paintings  both  inside  and  outside, — a 
fashion  afterwards  followed  by  Veronese  and 
Tintoretto.  He  was  called  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Innocent  VIII,  for  whom  he  painted  Belve- 
dere, a  chapel  in  the  Vatican ;  but  these  frescos 
no  longer  exist.  We  are  told  that  the  treasurer 
of  his  Holiness  was  not  always  prompt  in 
paying  the  artist  employed  at  the  Vatican,  and 
one  day  when  Pope  Innocent  asked  Mantegna 
whom  he  meant  to  represent  by  certain  alle- 
gorical figures  in  one  of  his  designs,  the  painter 
replied  :  "  I  am  trying  to  represent  Patience." 
His  Holiness  took  the  hint,  but  replied  :  "  If 
you  would  place  Patience  in  fitting  company, 
you  should  paint  Discretion  at  her  side." 
Mantegna  said  no  more,  and  when  his  work 
was  finished  he  was  not  only  fully  paid,  but 
rewarded  munificently. 

His  most  famous  works  are  the  nine  car- 
toons,* representing  the  Triumph  of  Julius 
Caesar,  bought  by  Charles  I  of  England  from 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  placed  in  Hampton 
Court.  They  show  great  power  of  design, 
wealth  of  imagination,  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  Roman  art.  In  them,  although  they 
are  faded  and  dilapidated  by  time,  we  find  great 
richness  of  design,  beauty  of  outline,  and  a 

*  Pictures  drawn  with  chalk,  and  colored  in  "dis- 
temper," or  water-colors,  upon  strong  paper  fixed  on 
cloth. 
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thoroughly  artistic  management  of  light  and 
shadow;  but  they  are  better  suited  to  adorn 
the  sculptures  of  a  temple  of  Fame  than  to 
be  painted  on  the  frieze  of  palace  halls. 

Mantegna's  best  paintings  were  all  executed 
in  Padua,  for  the  Church  of  the  Eremitani ; 
but  in  the  pillage  of  that  city  in  1630,  his 
works  were  carried  away  and  sold  in  foreign 
lands.  Several  of  them  are  in  the  Louvre, 
the  best  of  which  is  the  Madonna  of  Victory, 
painted  to  commemorate  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua's victory  over  the  French.  It  represents 
Our  Blessed  Lady  and  Child  enthroned,  be- 
tween St.  Michael  and  St.  Maurice  in  armor. 
The  infant  St.  John  and  the  Marquis  Francis 
III  of  Mantua  stand  near  the  throne,  before 
which  Ludovico  of  Mantua  and  his  wife  Isa- 
bella d'Este  are  kneeling  to  offer  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory  over  Charles  VIII  of  France. 
Mantegna  was  over  seventy  years  of  age  when 
he  painted  this  picture,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  ideal  in  conception,  the  most  poetical 
in  feeling,  and  the  softest  in  coloring  he  ever 
painted. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  he  studied  the  art  of 
engraving,  and  was  the  first  of  Italian  artists 
who  engraved  his  own  works.  He  was  in- 
dustrious to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  and 
established  a  school  of  painting  at  Mantua,  in 
which  his  son  continued  teaching,  and  com- 
pleted his  father's  unfinished  pictures.  Man- 
tegna died  in  1506,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua.  Family 
troubles  and  comparative  poverty  saddened 
his  last  days.  In  the  London  National  Gal- 
lery there  is  an  enthroned  Madonna  attrib- 
uted to  him,  in  which  the  upturned  face  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  has  such  a  lovely  ex- 
pression of  reverence  and  earnest  confidence 
that  gazing  upon  it  one  almost  hears  the 
Memorare.  "  One  hears  the  Magdalene  pray- 
ing," said  a  young  girl  last  summer,  as  she 
stood  before  the  picture  for  the  first  time ; 
"  she  is  more  earnest  than  St.  John,  who  kneels 
beside  her." 

Ten  years  after  Mantegna's  death,  a  bust  in 
bronze,  designed  by  Sperandio,  in  which  the 
eyes  were  of  diamonds,  was  erected  to  his 
honor  in  Mantua.  With  him  the  Paduan 
school  lost  the  best  of  its  masters.  None  of 


his  numerous  pupils  attained  remarkable  emi- 
nence ;  all  were  sculpturesque  rather  than 
pictorial,  and  their  ability  to  execute  unequal 
to  the  grandeur  of  their  designs. 

Through  Mantegna  the  Venetian  school 
founded  by  the  brothers  Bellini  was  greatly 
influenced.  Brilliancy  and  harmony  of  color- 
ing, its  chief  characteristics,  had  reached  their 
highest  point  of  perfection  when  the  graceful 
statuesque  outlines  of  Mantegna's  forms  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  the  Bellini.  Before 
them  Antonello  da  Messina  (1440)  had  intro- 
duced the  method  of  oil-painting,  as  practised 
by  the  Van  Eycks,  into  Italy.  Jacopo  Bellini, 
the  father-in-law  of  Mantegna,  was  an  artist 
of  little  merit,  but  he  loved  his  art,  and  taught 
his  two  sons,  Giovanni  *  and  Gentile,f  to  work 
with  affectionate  appreciation  and  mutual  en- 
couragement. He  is  said  to  have  declared, 
"It  is  Iik6  Tuscans  to  beat  their  father";  and 
he  hoped  in  God's  name  Giovanni  would  out- 
strip him,  and  Gentile,  the  eldest,  outstrip  both. 

Ariosto,  one  of  Giovanni's  admirers,  tells  a 
doubtful  story  of  how  he  stole  the  secret  of 
mixing  paint  with  oil  and  resin.  He  dressed 
himself  as  a  Venetian  nobleman  and  desired 
Antonello  to  paint  his  portrait.  While  sitting: 
to  him  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  watch 
the  methods  used  by  the  artist.  This  story 
is  not  in  keeping  with  Giovanni's  character. 
Less  gifted  with  imagination  than  his  contem- 
poraries, he  painted  with  exceeding  patience 
and  prayerful  consecration  of  all  his  powers. 
He  had  modest  simplicity,  good  taste,  purity 
and  dignity  of  character.  He  brought  the 
world  into  his  religious  art ;  he  painted  his 
own  soul  into  the  faces  of  his  saints,  and  gave 
them  moral  grandeur.  His  Madonnas  are  full 
of  gentleness  and  grace.  The  single  figure  of 
Our  Blessed  Lord,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
where  the  human  nature  of  Christ  shows  forth 
without  nimbus  or  aureola  of  glory,  is  the  ideal 
of  all  that  is  noble  and  grand  in  humanity. 

Intensity  of  color,  combining  transparency 
and  gem-like  brilliancy,  graceful  manage- 
ment of  draperies,  with  golden  backgrounds 
in  the  style  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  fine  Italian 
landscapes,  are  the  predominant  beauties  of 


*  1464-1516. 
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Giovanni's  pictures.  It  has  been  said  of  his 
shadows  that  "  they  are  intense,  and  yet  trans- 
parent, like  the  Adriatic  waves  when  they  lie 
out  of  the  sun  under  palace  bridges."  He  es- 
tablished portrait  painting  as  an  art  in  Venice. 
His  pictures  in  the  galleries  and  churches  of 
that  city  are  chiefly  Madonnas  or  portraits. 
His  finest  historical  painting,  that  of  the  Pope 
presenting  the  Doge  Ziani  a  golden  ring 
wherewith  to  wed  the  Adriatic,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1 577.  This  same  fire  also  consumed 
the  historical  paintings  in  the  Council  Hall 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  upon  which  the  brothers 
had  labored  for  twelve  years.  They  were 
replaced  at  a  later  period  by  works  of  great 
Venetian  painters.  Giovanni's  most  celebrated 
picture  now  in  existence,  Christ  at  Emmaus,  is 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Salvatore  at  Venice.  He 
had  many  pupils,  among  whom  Giorgione  and 
Titian  became  the  most  distinguished.  He 
lived  and  labored  until  ninety  years  of  age. 
Albert  Diirer  visited  the  old  painter,  and  said 
of  him,  when  foolish  young  artists  were  criti- 
cising the  old  man :  "  He  is  very  old,  but  he  is 
still  the  best  of  our  painters." 

Gentile's  works  were  softer  and  less  vigo- 
rous in  design  than  those  of  Giovanni.  This 
may  have  been  the  result  of  the  enervating 
life  he  entered  upon  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan. 
Mahomet  II  applied  to  the  Council  of  Venice 
for  an  artist  of  merit  to  make  designs  for  the 
column  of  Theodosius  and  paint  portraits, 
and  Gentile  Bellini  was  sent.  He  painted  a 
picture  of  the  beheading  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  presented  it  to  the  Sultan,  whd  crit- 
icised the  appearance  of  the  neck  and  the 
severed  head.  Gentile  ventured  to  defend  his 
work,  when  the  Sultan  raised  his  scimitar 
and  struck  off  the  head  of  a  kneeling  slave; 
then,  pointing  to  the  spouting  blood  and 
shrinking  muscle,  he  gave  the  painter  a  lesson 
in  practical  anatomy.  Gentile's  pictures  are 
full  of  Turkish  costumes ;  the  best,  St.  Mark 
Preaching  at  Alexandria,  is  at  Milan,  and  in 
this  picture  he  has  introduced  a  camelopard, 
— an  animal  little  known  to  dwellers  in  the 
Western  Empire  in  those  days. 

Venetian  art,  when  these  brothers  began  to 
paint,  had  what  is  said  to  be  conspicuous  in 
all  commercial  communities — rich  scenic  de- 


tails in  architecture,  furniture,  and  costume; 
and  while  the  Venetian  painters  were  espec- 
ially noted  for  excellence  of  coloring,  they 
neglected  and  underrated  drawing,  until  the 
classic  influence  of  Mantegna  became  felt. 

The  Umbrian  school,  which  cared  more  for 
spiritual  beauty  than  external  perfection  of 
form,  was  found  in  the  mountainous  district 
of  upper  Italy,  the  favorite  resort  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  The  works  of  the  earlier  Umbrian 
masters  remind  us  of  Giotto,  Uccelli,  and  Ma- 
saccio ;  but  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Umbrian  school,  its  spiritual  expression, 
culminated  in  Pietro  Vannucci,  *  called  Peru- 
gino,  from  his  long  residence  in  Perugia.  He 
was  principally  famous  for  his  purity  of  color- 
ing and  knowledge  of  perspective. 

Perugino  was  born  in  Pieva,  a  small  town 
in  Umbria.  Poverty  caused  him  much  suf- 
fering during  his  youth.  In  his  twenty- fifth 
year  he  went  to  Florence,  to  the  studio  of 
Verrochio,  and  soon  made  acquaintance  with 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  young  and  promising 
pupil  of  the  later  Florentine  school.  Both 
of  these  young  men  were  earnest  students  of 
perspective,  and  by  criticism  mutually  aided 
each  other.  A  few  circular  pictures  f  painted 
by  Perugino  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Gesuati,  who  were  greatly 
celebrated  for  their  study  of  art,  and  painting 
on  glass.  They  employed  him  to  fresco  one 
of  their  chapels,  and  were  delighted  to  find 
he  was  as  great  a  master  of  this  method  of 
mural  painting  as  of  painting  in  oil-colors. 
Aided  by  the  Brotherhood,  this  poor,  hard- 
working artist  made  for  himself  during  the 
ten  years  of  his  residence  in  Florence  such  a 
reputation  that  Pope  Sixtus  IV  summoned 
him  to  Rome  to  aid  in  painting  the  Sistine 
Chapel, — an  honor  the  more  remarkable  as 
all  the  other  artists  were  Florentines.  His 
paintings,  with  two  exceptions,  were  effaced  a 
few  years  later,  when  Pope  Julius  II  desired 
Michael  Angelo  to  adorn  the  vaulted  ceiling 
of  this  chapel. 

Upon  leaving  Rome,  Perugino  went  to 
Umbria,  and  opened  a  school  of  art  at  Peru- 
gia, where  he  had  been  employed  to  fresco 

*  1446-1524.  f  Now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and 
in  the  museum  at  Berlin. 
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the  Hall  of  the  Guild  of  the  Cambio.  This 
was  his  greatest  work.  Among  mythological 
subjects  he  has  introduced  the  Triumph  ol 
Religion,  with  the  Nativity  and  the  Transfig- 
uration of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  and  classical 
ceiling-designs  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  which 
were  painted  by  his  pupils.  His  studio  was 
thronged  with  scholars,  and  among  them 
young  Raphael  Sanzio.  In  1507  Pope  Julius 
II  sent  for  Perugino  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Camera  del'  Incendio.  He  went,  taking  with 
him  his  young  and  promising  pupil.  Raphael 
quickly  gained  the  affection  of  the  Holy 
Father,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  most  con- 
spicuous portions  of  the  work.  But  reverence 
and  love  for  his  master  prompted  the  young 
painter  to  preserve  Perugino's  work  on  the 
ceiling.  To  him  Raphael  owes  much  of  the 
grace  and  sweetness  of  his  early  style.  The 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  now  at  the  Museum 
of  Caen  in  France,  seems,  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server, the  original  of  Raphael's  picture  at 
Milan.  Perugino's  works  are  numerous,  but 
one,  The  Madonna  Adoring  the  Child,  *  with 
the  Archangels  Michael  and  Raphael,  painted 
for  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  is  exquisitely  bril- 
liant, yet  with  a  softness  of  coloring  rarely 
surpassed.  It  is  a  spiritually  tender  and  holy 
picture ;  love  and  faith  must  have  been  strong 
in  the  painter's  heart.  • 

With  the  exception  of  one  allegorical  pic- 
ture in  the  Louvre,  Perugino  painted  only 
sacred  subjects,  and  yet  he  has  been  accused 
of  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,f 
and  sensational  stories  have  been  told  of  his 
miserly  old  age,  his  refusal  of  the  last  Sacra- 
ments, and  his  burial  in  unconsecrated  ground. 
Excessive  fear  of  the  poverty  which  had 
caused  him  such  suffering  in  youth,  rather 
than  the  love  of  gold,  influenced  this  founder 
of  the  Umbrian  school  (which  Raphael  later 
carried  to  perfection)  to  become  miserly  in  his 
old  age.  He  carried  rolls  of  gold  about  with 
him,  and  once  grief  at  being  robbed  nearly 
caused  his  death.  In  his  sixtieth  year  he 
died  of  the  plague,  in  1 524,  and  was  so  hastily 
buried  that  even  his  resting-place  is  unknown. 
In  such  a  time  of  terror  and  suffering  many 

*  Now  in  the  London  Gallery.        f  Vasari's  Lives. 


were  unable  to  receive  the  Viaticum,  and  dead 
bodies  were  often  buried  in  the  nearest  avail- 
able spot.  Few  can  gaze  on  the  face  of  Our 
Blessed  Mother  in  the  Pieta  of  the  Pitti  Palace 
at  Florence  and  believe  the  painter  was  an 
unbeliever,  and  the  Madonna  and  Child  at  the 
Vatican  speak  more  eloquently  than  later-day 
historians  of  the  loyal  love  and  perfect  faith 
of  the  Catholic  master,  Perugino. 


Letter  from  Paris. 


A  STRIKING  MIRACLE.— SPIRITUAL  PILGRIMAGES 
TO  LOURDES. — CARDINAL  GUIBERT. — LENT  IN 
PARIS. 

DEAR  "AvE  MARIA": — As  I  know  nothing 
interests  your  readers  so  much  as  the  glory 
of  Our  Lady,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  of  a 
miracle  which  a  friend  of  mine  had  the  privilege 
of  witnessing  at  Lourdes.  I  have  the  story  from 
his  own  lips. 

A  widow  lady  of  about  forty- five  had  been  for 
seven  months  rigorously  confined  to  her  bed ;  she 
suffered  from  a  hopeless  and  complicated  disease ; 
her  only  nourishment  was  taken  in  liquid  form, 
her  stomach  refusing  all  solid  food.  The  doctors 
had  done  their  best,  and  given  up  the  case  as  in- 
curable. Finding  human  skill  unavailing,  even 
to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  she  determined  to  see 
what  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  would  do  for  her. 
Accordingly  in  the  beginning  of  March  she  set 
out  from  Toulouse,  borne  on  a  pallet,  to  the  holy 
shrine.  She  was  so  emaciated  and  exhausted  that 
every  one  who  saw  -her  start  believed  she  would 
die  on  the  way.  She  arrived  alive,  however,  and 
the  next  morning  was  carried  to  the  Grotto  and 
plunged  into  the  piscine  The  shock  of  the  cold 
water  was  too  great  for  the  feeble  frame,  and  the 
invalid  had  to  be  lifted  out  quickly,  gasping  and 
shrieking,  and  apparently  in  imminent  danger  of 
death.  She  was  taken  back  to  the  hotel,  and  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  she  would  pass  the  night.  But, 
to  the  amazement  of.  her  family  and  those  around 
her,  in  the  morning  she  insisted  on  being  carried 
again  to  the  Grotto,  protesting  in  answer  to  their 
endeavors  to  dissuade  her  from  the  apparently  sui- 
cidal act,  that  she  was  resolved  Our  Lady  should 
cure  her,  and  that  she  must  once  more  be  plunged 
into  the  piscine.  There  was  no  withstanding  such 
faith,  so  the  father  and  daughter  accompanied  her 
to  the  Grotto,  and  once  again  the  emaciated  body 
was  dipped  in  the  healing  waters.  Her  father,  in 
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an  agony  of  distress,  stood  outside  the  door  of  the 
piscine,  praying  as  only  those  pray  who  dare  to  ask 
for  a  miracle.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened, 
and  his  daughter,  who  for  seven  months  had  been 
paralyzed  stood  before  him,  crying  out:  "I  am 
cured !  Our  Lady  has  healed  me !  "  Immediately 
the  "glad  tidings ' '  were  announced  by  the  specta- 
tors bursting  into  the  Magnificat,  which  was  taken 
up  farther  and  farther,  until  the  hills  resounded 
with  it.  The  sick  woman,  now  "made  whole," 
walked  between  her  father  and  child  to  the  church, 
where  she  found  the  crowd  had  preceded  her, 
chanting  Our  Lady's  praises.  She  remained  to 
assist  at  Mass,  and  the  moment  it  was  over  she 
turned  to  her  father  and  said  :  "I  can  not  pray 
any  more  now :  I  am  too  hungry ! ' '  The  happy 
parent,  who  had  not  seen  her  swallow  a  morsel  of 
food  for  seven  months,  rose  at  once,  and  they 
walked  back  to  the  hotel,  where  the  news  of  the 
miracle  had  preceded  them.  Every  one  came  to 

congratulate  Madame .     In  a  few  minutes  a 

meal  was  prepared,  to  which  she  did  ample  justice. 
No  wonder  all  that  hear  of  this  glorious  manifes- 
tation of  Mary's  mercy  and  power  long  to  go  to 
Lourdes,  and,  like  St.  Thomas,  see  and  believe. 

For  those  to  whom  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  do  this,  some  consolation  has  been  provided 
in  the  form  of  a  spiritual  pilgrimage.  This  devo- 
tion was  started  two  years  ago.  The  Bishop  of 
Tarbes,  in  whose  diocese  Lourdes  lies,  moved  by 
the  great  good  done  by  the  devotional  exercise, 
resolved  to  renew  the  pilgrimage  in  1885.  He 
laid  his  wishes  before  Leo  XIII,  and  his  Holiness 
opened  the  treasury  of  Indulgences  in  answer  to 
the  Bishop's  request.  The  object  of  the  spiritual 
pilgrimage  is  to  save  souls,  to  join  in  the  prayers 
offered  at  Lourdes  for  the  sick  and  the  afflicted, 
and  finally  by  uniting  all  the  prayers  of  the  Cath- 
olic universe  to  the  prayer  of  Our  Lady  at  Lourdes, 
to  do  violence  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  by  the  inter- 
cession of  His  Mother. 

The  spiritual  pilgrimages  take  place  four  times 
a  year:  (i.)  March  25,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Grotto  declared : 
"I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception";  (2.)  July  16, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Apparition;  (3.)  September 
8,  Nativity  of  Our  Lady;  (4.)  December  8,  Feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Those  who  desire 
to  participate  in  the  pilgrimage  prepare  for  these 
feasts  by  a  novena,  each  day  reciting  publicly  or 
privately  the  Rosary:  the  novena  being  made 
publicly  at  Lourdes  in  presence  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  exposed  on  those  days.  The  associates 
communicate  c-nce  during  the  novena,  and  give 


an  alms  of  at  least  one  penny  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  Church  of  the  Rosary,  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  All  details  concerning 
the  pilgrimage  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of 
Lourdes,  published  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission 
at  Lourdes.  You  see  I  am  anxious  to  do  a  little 
soul-saving  on  my  own  behalf,  by  enlisting  the 
loyal  hearts  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  in  this  devo- 
tional scheme  for  visiting  Lourdes  without  cross- 
ing the  ocean. 

The  health  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Paris 
has  given  grave  anxiety  to  his  flock.  He  was 
administered  on  Holy  Thursday,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  his  life  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance; 
but  he  made  a  sudden  and  sustained  rally,  not- 
withstanding his  eighty- two  years,  and  there  seems 
every  hope  that  he  will  yet  be  spared  a  little  longer 
to  us. 

Lent  seems  to  have  been  more  universally  kept 
in  Paris  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years. 
The  butchers,  a  competent  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters, confirm  the  fact,  complaining  of  having  sold 
much  less  meat  than  usual  during  the  penitential 
season.  At  Notre  Dame  the  number  of  Paschal 
Communions  was  much  larger  than  last  year,  and, 
without  looking  through  rose- colored  spectacles, 
some  signs  are  visible  of  an  awakening  of  faith 
amongst  the  people.  The  dwellers  in  the  "happy 
valley ' '  of  Notre  Dame  will  please  Our  Blessed 
Lady  if  they  say  a  prayer  to  her  for  this  poor, 
distracted  country,  and  ask  that  France,  who  used 
to  glory  in  being  called  the  Eldest  Daughter  of 
the  Church,  may  once  again  show  herself  worthy 

of  that  proud  title. 

ENFANT  DE  MARIE. 


Catholic  Notes. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Holy  Father  has  re- 
quested all  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Catholic  world  to  report  to  the  Holy  See,  every 
three  months,  the  progress  of  the  Third  Order  in 
the  different  parishes  of  their  respective  dioceses. 


Notwithstanding  the  persecutions  that  have 
raged  in  China  during  the  past  year,  the  Faith  has 
made  even  greater  progress  than  in  preceding 
years.  In  the  twenty-five  Vicariates  or  Apostolic 
Prefectures  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  College 
of  Foreign  Missions  in  Paris,  there  have  been  no 
less  than  16,185  abjurations  of  pagans,  and  300 
reconciliations  of  converts  from  heresy;  129,678 
children  of  pagans  have  been  baptized  in  articulo 
mortis.  This  latter  act  can  be  best  understood  by 
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those  who  remember  that  there  are  29  Bishops  and 
693  missionaries  amongst  a  Catholic  population  of 
861,000  neophytes  and  22,000,000  souls. 


The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Young 
Men's  National  Union  was  held  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
May  20  and  21.  It  was  opened  with  Solemn  Pon- 
tifical Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Wigger,  who  also  addressed  the  delegates.  After 
this  fitting  opening  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
Convention  were  held.  In  the  reports  presented  it 
was  shown  that  in  five  archdioceses  and  twelve 
•dioceses  there  were  sixty  societies,  the  majority  of 
which  were  represented  at  the  Convention  by 
three  delegates  each ;  it  was  also  reported  that  the 
Union  is  in  a  good  condition  financially.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  enforcing  the  observance  of 
the  societies'  Communion  Day,  and  strongly  rec- 
ommending agitation  to  secure  Freedom  of  Wor- 
ship in  all  our  public  institutions. 


The  Catholic  students  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities recently  forwarded  to  his  Holiness  a  mag- 
nificent address  of  filial  devotion.  The  address  is 
signed  by  all  the  academic  corporations  of  all  the 
Universities  of  the  German  Empire.  These  so- 
cieties are,  it  is  said,  54  in  number,  and  count 
2,500  members.  The  address  expresses  sentiments 
of  unalterable  obedience  to  the  Holy  Father,  and 
the  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Holy  See. 
It  contains  particularly  a  most  important  para- 
graph on  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  against  Free- 
masonry. 

In  consoling  contrast  with  the  recent  action  of 
the  Roman  municipal  authorities,  forbidding  all 
processions  accompanying  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
when  carried  to  the  sick,  is  the  following  incident 
taken  from  one  of  our  late  Spanish  exchanges : 

"The  administration  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
to  the  sick  in  the  Hospital  de  Agudos  on  the  day 
before  yesterday  was  solemn  and  most  touching.  At 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  procession  started 
from  the  Cathedral,  being  led  by  hera[ds  in  full 
uniform.  Following  them  came  the  convalescents 
of  the  Institution  de  Socorro,  the  students  of  the 
Royal  College  of  the  Assumption  and  of  the  Epis- 
copal Seminary  of  St.  Pelagius,  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  municipality  and  of  the  tribunal  of  justice. 
The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  borne  next,  followed 
by  representatives  of  the  deputies  of  the  province, 
and  a  section  of  the  Municipal  Guard  with  their 
band  of  music.  The  procession  was  closed  by  a 


company  of  infantry  of  the  regiment  of  Granada. 
Whilst  the  Holy  Communion  was  administered  to 
the  sick  a  chorus  sang  appropriate  hymns.  The 
balconies  of  the  houses  beneath  which  the  proces- 
sion passed  were  beautifully  adorned,  and  the  most 
perfect  order  was  maintained.  The  edifying  at- 
tention and  devotion  of  the  large  crowd  of  people 
gathered  in  the  Hospital  to  witness  the  sacred 
ceremony  were  truly  admirable. ' ' 

From  the  same  journal  we  learn  that  on  the  22d 
of  April  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  borne  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  prisons,  that  the  inmates 
might  make  their  Easter  duty,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  municipal  authorities  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  give  the  utmost  solemnity  to 
the  occasion. 

Among  the  late  converts  to  our  holy  faith  is 
Mr.  John  M.  Gould,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Bos- 
ton and  son  of  the  Rev.  M.  Gould,  a  Methodist 
minister  at  Newton,  Mass.  On  Saturday,  the  2d 
of  May,  he  formally  renounced  heresy  and  re- 
ceived conditional  baptism  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle,  New  York.  On  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  Mr.  Gould  made  his  first  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  same  church. 


An  edifying  incident  occurred  recently,  when 
the  Prince  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Ganglbauer,  was  administering  the  Sac- 
rament of  Confirmation  in  the  little  village  of 
Stockerau,  in  Austria.  As  the  ceremony  was  about 
to  conclude,  there  entered  the  church  400  soldiers 
of  the  regiment  stationed  in  the  village,  with  the 
colonel  at  their  head.  They  had  come  to  be  Con- 
firmed, and  all,  one  after  the  other,  received  the 
Sacrament  from  the  Cardinal,  the  colonel  acting 
as  godfather  for  each. 


A  very  interesting  and  precious  relic  preserved 
in  the  church  at  Goa,  India,  is  a  pulpit  from  which 
St.  Francis  Xavier  used  to  teach  the  Catechism  to 
poor  children. 

On  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter  the  pilgrims 
from  Catholic  Germany  were  received  in  solemn 
audience  by  his  Holiness.  Before  the  ceremony 
the  pilgrims  proper,  about  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber, assembled  at  St.  Peter's,  where  they  assisted  at 
Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Cardinal  Grand  Peniten- 
tiary, and  received  Communion  from  his  hands. 
About  noon  they  reassembled  in  the  Ducal  Hall 
of  the  Vatican  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
ecclesiastics  and  laics  of  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  colonies  in  Rome,  who  swelled  the 
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number  to  more  than  1,200  persons.  A  little  after 
mid-day  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  escorted  by  the 
prelates  of  his  court,  some  fifteen  Cardinals,  and 
more  than  twenty  bishops,  among  whom  were  the 
Irish  prelates  then  in  council  at  Rome,  arrived  in 
the  Hall,  and  was  saluted  with  the  chant  Tu  es 
Petrus,  sung  by  the  students  of  the  German  College. 
Baron  de  Bod  man,  director  of  the  pilgrimage, 
read  an  address  in  Latin,  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  faith  and  devotion  to  the  Holy  Apostolic 
See  with  which  the  pilgrims  were  animated. 

The  Holy  Father  in  reply  expressed  the  joy 
which  their  presence  gave  him,  and  encouraged 
them  to  fidelity  and  constancy  in  the  practice  of 
all  Christian  virtues,  and  "especially  of  that  virtue 
which  more  than  all  others  is  necessary  in  our 
days,  Christian  fortitude. ' '  Referring  to  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  Germany,  his  Holiness  said  : 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  Our  Pontificate  We  have 
diligently  sought  out  the  best  means  of  restoring  lib- 
erty and  tranquillity  to  the  Church  in  Germany.  It  is 
We  who  have  taken  the  first  steps  in  the  way  of  rec- 
onciliation, and  time  has  not  diminished  the  fervor  of 
Our  first  zeal.  In  this  matter  We  have  combined  as 
perfect  equity  with  as  large  an  indulgence  as  duty 
allowed  Us  to  concede.  The  same  good  will  We  are 
always  prepared  to  show,  and  may  it  please  God  to 
bring  about  a  conclusion  which  shall  establish  on  a 
secure  foundation  the  peace  so  long  the  object  of  the 
ferve  t  prayers  of  Catholics !  In  Our  judgment,  it 
will  be  to  the  interest  not  only  of  the  Church  but  also 
of  the  whole  German  Empire. 

"Whilst  We  are  thus  devoting  Our  thoughts  and 
Our  cares  to  this  important  matter,  We  wish,  dear 
sons,  that  you  who  love  the  Christian  name  should 
co-operate  with  Us  in  another  matter  of  public  inter- 
est :  that  is,  continual  resistance  against  all  who  attack 
civil  and  religious  institutions ;  and  especially  against 
those  societies  condemned  by  the  Church,  whose  aim 
and  methods  are  well  known.  In  particular,  you  must 
strive  to  deserve  well  of  the  commonwealth  by  uniting 
all  your  efforts  in  resisting  the  course  of  Socialism, 
which  seeks  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  society. 
It  is  only  to  the  Christian  religion  that  we  can  look 
for  a  remedy  for  these  great  evils.  .  .  . 

"  Finally,  mindful  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
make  it  your  duty  to  strive  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
working  classes.  The  activity,  intelligence  and  zeal 
you  devote  to  the  protection  of  their  interests  will, 
assuredly,  be  most  worthily  employed  ;  for  that  class 
is  most  deserving  of  comfort,  and  their  life  is  more 
exposed  to  the  allurements  and  dangerous  snares  of 
sinners.  Thanks  to  the  practice  of  these  virtues  your 
conduct  will  bear  witness  that  the  best  citizens  in 
every  state  will  be  those  who  most  exactly  follow  the 
precepts  of  Christian  faith." 

The  Holy  Father  then  bestowed  the  Pontifical 


Blessing  on  the  pilgrims,  their  families,  and  all  the 
Catholics  of  Germany.  The  pilgrims  were  then 
presented  to  his  Holiness,  and  during  the  cere- 
mony a  German  hymn  to  Leo  XIII  was  sung  by 
the  students  of  the  German  College.  Before  leav- 
ing the  Hall  the  Holy  Father  gave  his  blessing  a 
second  time  to  the  pilgrims,  and  as  he  retired  the 
grand  Te  Deum  resounded  on  all  sides. 


New  Publications. 


A  TROUBLED  HEART,  AND  How  IT  WAS  COM- 
FORTED AT  LAST.  Notre  Dame :  Joseph  A.  Lyons, 
Publisher.  1885.  Price,  $i. 

(First  Notice.) 

In  the  reprint  of  this  delightful  sketch,  which 
first  appeared  in  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  the  Notre 
Dame  press  has  added  another  bead  to  its  rosary  of 
works,  another  flower  to  its  literary  crown.  Taste- 
fully bound,  printed  from  clear  type  on  fine  paper, 
it  is  a  joy  to  see  and  handle,  apart  from  its  special 
intrinsic  beauty,  the  charm  of  which  is  simply 
indescribable.  Written  by  one  well  known  in 
the  current  literature  of  the  day,  it  tells  the  story 
of  a  conversion  from  its  inception  in  childhood 
through  the  various  stages  of  doubt,  hesitancy  and 
temptation,  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  with  a 
clearness  and  distinctness  that  is  as  beautiful  as  it 
is  rare.  An  American  of  the  Americans,  no  child 
of  early  Christian  Rome  could  have  seemed  more 
foreign  to  surroundings  of  birth,  education  and 
circumstance  than  this  fervent  seeker  after  truth, 
whose  sublime  faith  should  be  a  tonic  to  our  weary 
and  jaded  nineteenth-  century  souls.  We  are  re- 
minded of  Paul  Feval  in  the  simplicity  and  sweet 
humility  of  this  heart  yearning  for  God,  in  love 
with  God. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  history  of  many  another 
doubt- tossed  spirit  in  our  country  and  generation. 
Given  like  associations  and  prejudices,  like  op- 
portunities, like  difficulties,  and  we  have  an  oft- 
told  tale,  with  the  sad  difference  that  but  few  of 
the  many  who  are  called  respond  to  the  voice  of 
grace :  the  associations  and  prejudices  hedge  them 
round,  the  opportunities  are  slighted,  the  difficul- 
ties are  judged  insurmountable,  and  for  one  that 
enters  the  fold,  ninety  and  nine  go  farther  astray. 

To  thousands  of  careless  Catholics  this  book 
would  be  of  more  effectual  worth  than  many  ser- 
mons. It  is  to  them  a  reproach  and  a  warning. 
In  shining  garments,  sandalled,  staff  in  hand, 
singvng  Jubilate,  the  alien  enters  the  gates  of  the 
City  of  God,  while  the  children  of  the  King  stand 
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aside  of  the  pathway,  ungirded,  unready,  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  cry  Credo, — "I  believe." 

In  the  spirit  of  a  reviewer  who  not  long  since 
wrote  in  praise  of  a  similar  work,  we  would  like  to 
scatter  copies  broadcast,  that  one  might  fall  into 
the  lap  of  every  lukewarm  Catholic  and  doubting 
Protestant  in  the  land.  But  neither  the  wealth  of 
Croesus,  nor  the  touch  of  Midas,  is  ours,  so  we  can 
only  say  God-speed.  Go  forth  little  book  upon 
thy  mission,  and  may  every  troubled  heart  which 
opens  to  receive  thy  refreshing  dews  be  comforted 
at  last !  M.  E.  M. 

MONTH  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART  OF  JESUS.    De- 
votions for  Every  Day  of  the  Month,  with  Suitable 
Prayers,  and  a  Method  of  Hearing  Mass  in  Honor 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.   Translated  from  the  Sixteenth 
French  Edition  of  the  Rev.  F.  Huguet,  Marist.    By 
a  Sister  of  Mercy.     New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis:  Benziger  Brothers.     1885. 
This  book,  which  has  run  through  sixteen  edi- 
tions in  France,  and  been  translated  into  several 
languages,  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  an 
English  dress.  The  title-page  sufficiently  indicates 
the  nature  of  its  contents.  We  heartily  recommend 
the  book  as  an  excellent  aid  in  the  faithful  practice 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  salutary  devotion  of  our 
times.    It  is  marked  by  the  spirit  of  fervent  piety 
which  characterizes  all  the  works  of  Pere  Huguet, 
and  when  once  known  will  no  doubt  become  as 
popular  here  as  it  is  in  Europe. 

A  HOLY  MENDICANT  :  OR,  THE  LIFE  OF  BENE- 
DICT JOSEPH  LABRE.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  the  Abbe  Solassol  By  Mrs.  Marian  Vincellette. 
New  York  and  Montreal :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 
1885. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  lives  of  the  saints 
are  so  greatly  misjudged  and  so  little  known,  even 
among  Catholics  who  are  by  no  means  the  least 
regular  and  devout  in  their  own  lives.  They  im- 
agine that  such  reading  is  quite  dry,  too  uninter- 
esting for  people  of  the  world.  In  not  a  few  cases 
it  is,  but  this  is  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  writer. 
We  venture  to  say  that  any  one — even  the  most 
worldly  person,  provided  there  be  a  spark  of 
Christian  feeling  left — who  reads  the  first  half  of 
the  Abbe  Solassol's  story  of  the  life  of  St.  Benedict 
Joseph  Labre  will  not  put  it  from  him  until  he 
finishes  the  book.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the 
incidents  related  of  the  holy  mendicant  that  draws 
one  on  and  on,  until  the  book  is  finished.  The 
English  translation  is  far  from  being  as  good  as  it 
should  be,  but  Father  Solassol's  story  is  so  enter- 
tainingly told  that  after  a  while  one  almost  forgets 
the  rather  uncouth  English  garb  in  which  it  is 


presented.  Those  who  have  read  the  Oratorian 
version  of  St.  Benedict's  life  will  be  better  pleased 
with  this  one;  many  of  the  repulsive  details  in 
the  former,  which  should  never  have  been  placed 
before  the  public,  are  here,  very  properly,  confined 
to  a  general  simple  statement.  No  one,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  or  her  position  in  life,  can  fail 
to  be  pleased  with  this  true  story  of  St.  Benedict 
Labre' s  life,  and  few  we  believe  can  read  the  ac- 
count of  his  last  days  upon  earth  without  shedding 
a  tear  over  the  recital. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  holy  mendicant  many 
most  illustrious  people  walked  long  distances  to 
behold  him  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  that 
their  own  devotion  might  be  enlivened ;  in  death, 
or  rather  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Beatific  Vision, 
the  simple  narrative  of  his  life  seems  to  retain 
some  portion  of  the  fragrance  of  his  virtues,  and 
to  excite  one  to  the  love  of  God.  St.  Benedict 
Joseph  Labre,  pray  for  us ! 

OUR  OWN  WILL,  AND  How  TO  DETECT  IT  IN  OUR 
ACTIONS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Allen,  D  D.  With  a  Pref- 
ace by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  D.  Ricards,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Retimo  and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  Vica- 
riate  of  the  Cape  Colony.  New  York:  Benziger 
Brothers.  Price,  75  cents. 

This  work  forms  a  useful  and  practical  contri- 
bution to  ascetical  literature.  Though  it  consists 
of  instructions  that  are  intended  especially  for  re- 
ligious, yet  it  is  full  of  plain  and  practical  lessons 
for  those  living  in  the  world  who  desire  to  sanctify 
themselves  and  aim  at  perfection  in  the  state  of 
life  in  which  God  has  placed  them.  The  book  is 
free  from  the  defects  that  mark  so  many  other 
works  on  the  spiritual  life,  viz.,  too  exalted  or  too 
refined  or  involved  style.  Dr.  Allen's  expressions 
are  plain  and  simple,  and  his  readers  can  not  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  made 
the  study  of  the  human  will  a  subject  of  long  and 
careful  consideration. 

Obituary. 

"  It  is  a  holy  and  -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead.'' 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

i  he  Rev.  Michael  Walsh,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Mother  Josephine  Charles,  Founder  of  the  Order  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  at  New  Orleans ;  Sister 
Mary  Angela,  of  St.  Francis'  Convent,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Toland,  of  Vallejo,  Cal. ;  Mrs. 
Anne  Ryan,  Francis  Flynn,  and  David  Buckley,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department 


"Ave  Maria!" 


i  p|  WERE  I  a  tiny  bell, 
***    Sweetly  my  silv'ry  knell 
To  one  and  all  should  tell, 
" Ave  Maria!" 

Were  I  a  pretty  bird, 
Ev'ry where  I'd  be  heard 
Singing  the  soothing  word, 
"Ave  Maria!" 

Were  I  a  flow' ret  gay, 
Ever,  by  night  and  day, 
To  ev'ry  heart  I'd  say, 
"Ave  Maria!" 

Bell,  bird,  and  flowret  fair, 
May  I  forever  share 
With  you  your  anthem  rare, 
"Ave  Maria!" 


CALAMUS. 


Marguerite's  Chaplet.* 


'T  was  the  month  of  January, 
1871.  The  banner  that  Napo- 
leon I  had  invariably  waved 
in  conquest  was  humbled  by 
consecutive  defeats,  even  though 
not  captured  by  the  Prussians,  and 
France  was  groaning  beneath  the 
weighty  burden  of  her  great  reverses. 
In  a  city  of  the  West  a  regiment  of  infantry 
had  marched  forth  in  early  morning  to  meet 
the  enemy,  accompanied  by  every  citizen 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  roar  of  cannon 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  all  awaited  with 
anxious  hearts  the  issue  of  the  fierce  combat. 
In  a  house  within  whose  walls  several  sol- 
diers had  found  hospitable  lodgings  on  the 
previous  evening,  silence  and  sadness  reigned 
at  the  fireside,  around  which  were  seated  Mile. 
Rose,  the  housekeeper,  and  Marguerite,  the 
little  daughter  of  the  master  of  the  mansion. 
Snow  was  beginning  to  fall,  and  a  sharp, 

*  The  fact  is  taken  from  the  Pelerin  of  April,  1885, 
but  written  out,  not  strictly  translated. 


chilly  wind  shook  the  casements,  produced 
dismal  moans,  and  penetrated  every  nook  of 
the  well  furnished  apartments,  fanning  the 
blaze  of  the  large  fire  into  leapingjets  of  flame. 

"  Poor  papa ! "  softly  murmured  the  little 
girl,  as  she  gazed  wistfully  into  the  glowing 
hearth ;  "  God  grant  he  may  not  be  wounded ! " 

"  We  must  hope  for  the  best,"  replied  Rose, 
folding  her  knitting  on  her  lap,  and  raising 
her  eyes  prayerfully  to  heaven.  "  We  must 
ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  protect  him." 

A  loud  knock  at  the  front  door  startled  the 
child :  it  was  a  very  dark  night,  and  no  one 
was  expected  at  that  late  hour. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  inquired  Rose,  opening 
the  window  of  the  parlor,  in  which  she  sat 
working  with  her  young  mistress. 

"Mile.  Rose,  please  let  us  in;  we  have 
brought  you  a  poor  wounded  soldier,  who 
needs  prompt  assistance,  and  it  is  a  long  way 
to  the  ambulance." 

The  housekeeper  recognized  in  the  men 
who  carried  the  litter  her  guests  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  hastily  opened  the  door. 
"  Where  had  we  better  place  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

"In  a  warm  room,  if  possible,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Then  bring  him  into  this  parlor,  and  I  will 
prepare  a  bed  for  him  as  soon  as  possible." 

Marguerite,  carrying  a  lighted  candle,  ac- 
companied the  kind-hearted  Rose,  and  helped 
to  bring  sheets,  coverlets  and  pillows,  whilst 
the  maid  dragged  a  mattress  down  the  stair- 
case. Soon  a  comfortable  bed  was  prepared, 
and  the  men  carefully  laid  the  wounded  sol- 
dier on  it.  "  Now,  Mile.  Rose,  make  haste  and 
call  the  surgeon,  for  we  must  hurry  back  to 
our  posts."  Thus  saying,  the  men  withdrew, 
happy  in  having  their  unfortunate  comrade 
so  well  provided  for.  The  latter  gave  no  sign 
of  life,  and  the  blood  coursed  freely  from  his 
wounded  head. 

"  Marguerite  dear,  would  you  be  afraid  to 
watch  the  soldier  alone  while  I  run  for  the 
doctor?"  asked  Rose. 

"  Oh  no,  since  it  is  necessary !  "  answered 
the  little  one,  with  a  degree  of  energy  that 
surprised  her  faithful  nurse. 

The  kind  woman  placed  a  clean  napkin  over 
the  stained  handkerchief  that  wrapped  the 
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head,  and  then  prepared  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
showing  her  young  mistress  how  to  dip  linen 
cloths  in  it  and  apply  them  to  the  patient's 
temples  every  little  while  till  she  returned. 

Marguerite  followed  Mile.  Rose's  prescrip- 
tion exactly,  but  at  times  her  courage  was 
nearly  overcome  by  the  sight  of  tlje  blood, 
by  the  loneliness,  and  the  dreary  wind  rattling 
shutters  and  casements.  She  soon  perceived 
that  the  napkin  was  becoming  just  as  red  as 
the  handkerchief.  "  Perhaps  if  I  say  my  beads 
for  him  our  Heavenly  Mother  may  come  to  his 
-aid,"  she  thought,  and  immediately  knelt  and 
began  to  recite  the  chaplet,  without,  however, 
neglecting  to  watch  her  charge.  Soon  she 
observed  that  though  the  blood  still  flowed  it 
was  not  so  abundant.  Then  she  redoubled 
her  fervor,  and  threw  her  whole  soul  into  the 
invocation, "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray 
for  us  now,"  etc.  "  The  napkin  is  not  nearly 
so  moist,"  she  thought, — "  in  fact,  the  wound 
does  not  bleed  now !  Thanks,  Holy  Mother 
of  Mercy ! " 

The  poor  soldier  moaned,  and,  opening  his 
eyes,  was  trying  to  move.  "  Oh,  do  not  stir ! " 
said  the  little  nurse,  in  a  tone  of  authority. 
"  Your  wound  has  just  stopped  bleeding ;  do 
not  stir  for  the  world ! " 

"  I  am  very  thirsty,"  said  the  soldier. 

Marguerite  hastened  to  dissolve  some  loaf- 
sugar  in  a  goblet  of  fresh  spring-water,  and 
approaching  the  patient  said :  "  I  will  give  you 
a  drink  with  this  spoon,  so  that  you  need 
not  raise  your  head.  Swallow  it  slowly,  and 
I  will  give  you  all  you  want."  She  did  this 
so  skilfully  that  the  wounded  man  thanked 
her  with  a  look  beaming  with  gratitude. 

"  But  here  comes  Mile.  Rose  with  the  doc- 
tor! The  blood  has  ceased  flowing!"  said 
Marguerite,  joyfully,  running  to  meet  them. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  surgeon;  "and  pray, 
my  good  little  infirmarian,  what  did  you  do 
for  the  patient?" 

"I  said  my  beads  for  him,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Really ! "  said  the  doctor,  mockingly,  but 
suppressing  the  sneering  words  that  would 
have  accompanied  his  incredulous  smile  had 
he  not  been  obliged  to  devote  himself  to  his 
patient.  So  he  performed  his  duty  in  silence, 
and  little  Marguerite,  paying  no  attention  to 


the  son  of  old  ^Esculapius,  knelt  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  and  finished  her  Rosary. 

The  surgeon  found  the  wound  deep,  though 
not  fatal.  Mile.  Rose  sent  Marguerite  to  the 
house  of  a  near  relative  of  her  mother,  and 
devoted  herself  so  untiringly  to  the  wounded 
man  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  could  take 
up  arms  anew  for  his  beloved  France. 

Shortly  afterwards,  M.  Durand  returned 
home,  his  feet  frozen,  but  happily  he  had  es- 
caped the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Marguerite,  too 
young  to  appreciate  the  disasters  of  her  coun- 
try, and  the  dear  price  at  which  she  had  pur- 
chased peace,  loved  to  hear  her  father  narrate 
little  episodes  of  the  war.  She  seemed,  in  fact, 
to  identify  herself  with  its  stirring  incidents, 
for  had  she  not  nursed  a  wounded  soldier? 
Had  not  her  prayers  helped  him  ? 

Seven  years  have  elapsed,  and  Marguerite 
has  reached  her  eighteenth  summer.  During 
the  last  two  years  she  has  superintended  her 
father's  household,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
faithful  Rose,  who,  after  bringing  up  Mme. 
Durand,  devoted  herself  to  her  only  child, 
whom  a  sudden  death  forced  the  young 
mother  to  confide  to  her  charge.  Marguerite 
was  the  joy  of  her  father. 

One  day  as  she  sat  beside  him,  reading 
aloud  his  favorite  author,  a  servant  announced 
a  young  officer — Major  Treillage.  M.  and 
Mile.  Durand  returned  the  very  courteous 
salutation,  though  somewhat  formally,  and 
bade  the  stranger  be  seated.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
young  major,  "seven  years  ago  I  was  carried 
into  this  parlor,  wounded  and  unconscious; 
to  ypur  hospitality  and  your  daughter's  pray- 
ers I  owe  my  life.  Circumstances  beyond 
my  control  have  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
visiting  this  city  and  offering  Mile.  Durand 
my  very  grateful  thanks." 

M.  Durand  and  the  major  exchanged  a 
few  words  on  the  engagement,  in  which  both 
had  taken  part.  "  I  should  never  have  recog- 
nized you,  sir,"  said  Marguerite,  timidly  rais- 
ing her  eyes  to  the  officer's  manly  form  ;  "  but 
it  was  not  I  that  cured  you :  it  was  the  Blessed 
Virgin." 

"  It  is  true,  Mademoiselle ;  you  prayed  for 
the  poor  wounded  man,  but  you  never  im- 
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agined  that  your  fervent  Rosary  obtained 
much  more  and  far  better  things  than  you 
asked  for.  The  pious  action  and  the  confi- 
dence you  showed  impressed  me  strongly; 
for,  though  I  was  unable  to  speak,  I  saw  and 
heard  what  passed.  True,  I  had  been  baptized 
a  Catholic,  but  I  had  been  led  by  my  com- 
panions and  school-books  to  think  that  it  was 
fortunate  for  me  that  I  never  followed  the 
faith.  I  asked  myself  whether  there  was  not 
some  wonderful  power  in  your  religion  that 
could  give  you  the  courage  and  lively  faith  to 
remain  thus  alone  with  me,  and  pray  for  me 
with  such  a  conviction  of  bending  Heaven  to 
your  wishes.  I  began  to  read  and  then  to 
study  Catholic  doctrine,  and  of  course  was 
captivated  and  convinced;  for  Truth  alone 
can  reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  loftiest 
genius  as  well  as  of  the  simplest  child.  I  be- 
gan to  practise  what  I  had  learned,  and  my 
views  have  changed.  I  sought  my  own  glory 
in  trying  to  defend  my  country :  now  I  am 
resolved  to  seek  God's  greater  glory  by  trying 
to  save  my  soul  and  the  souls  of  others.  To- 
morrow, please  God,  I  set  out  for  the  Abbey 
of  Solesmes;  but  I  felt  that  all  my  worldly 
duties  were  not  fulfilled  unless  I  came  and 
thanked  you  for  that  fervent  Rosary." 

M.  and  Mile.  Durand  congratulated  the 
officer  on  his  call  to  a  religious  life,  and  the 
young  lady  added,  with  emotion:  "I  have 
often  thanked  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  her  inter- 
cession on  that  painful  night ;  for  my  courage 
needed  stimulating,  and  I  feared  that  you 
would  die  in  my  presence.  Now  I  shall  daily 
thank  God  and  His  Mother  for  the  additional 
and  greater  blessing  of  a  religious  vocation." 

"You  will  not  forget  to  pray  for  us,  I 
trust?"  said  M.  Durand. 

"  Never,  while  life  lasts,"  said  the  major,  as 
he  offered  a  parting  salutation  to  the  aged 
father  and  the  pious  daughter. 

Marguerite  is  now  happily  married,  and 
occupies  that  same  mansion,  which  her  father 
bequeathed  to  her.  Every  evening  her  do- 
mestics are  summoned  to  join  in  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Rosary  and  the  family  night  pray- 
ers ;  and  at  their  conclusion  all  the  members  of 
the  household  recite  a  decade  of  the  chaplet, 
which  they  style,  "  An  act  of  thanksgiving." 


Scipio's  Medal. 


Long  ago  there  used  to  be  a  curious 
custom  among  certain  people ;  it  was  this : 
the  children  of  all  noble  families  had  to  wear 
on  their  breasts,  above  their  clothes,  a  large 
medal  formed  like  a  heart.  On  this  medal 
were  stamped  the  portraits  of  their  father 
and  mother.  The  reason  why  they  wore  this 
medal  was  that  they  might  have  continually 
before  their  eyes  the  remembrance  of  their 
parents,  and  that  the  sight  of  it  might  keep 
them  from  doing  anything  that  would  bring 
dishonor  to  their  parents'  name. 

A  certain  nobleman  had  a  son  named 
Scipio.  This  son  wore  round  his  neck  a 
medal  according  to  the  custom.  But  he  did 
not  imitate  the  virtues  of  his  parents,  and  by 
his  bad  conduct  was  bringing  dishonor  upon 
them.  So  the  magistrates  of  the  city  com- 
manded the  medal  to  be  taken  from  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  punished. 

We  are  God's  children,  and  the  image  of 
Our  Heavenly  Father  is  on  our  souls.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  very  careful  never  to  do 
anything  unworthy  of  Him,  otherwise  He 
will  not  acknowledge  us,  and  when  we  die 
He  will  say,  "  I  know  you  not." 


"I  Will  Be   a  Saint." 


There  was  a  mother  who  had  four  little 
children.  One  evening  she  looked  upon  them 
with  eyes  full  of  motherly  tenderness,  and 
said  to  them :  "  O  my  own  dear  children,  what 
a  happy  mother  I  should  be  if  I  could  only 
hope  that  one  of  you  might  be  numbered 
amongst  God's  holy  saints ! " 

Peter,  the  youngest  of  them  all,  climbed  on 
his  mother's  knee,  and,  putting  his  little  arms 
round  her  neck,  said  to  her :  "  Mamma,  I  will 
be  the  saint  P'  And  he  kept  his  promise.  He 
never  forgot  the  look  his  good  mother  gave 
him  when  he  said  these  words,  and  in  after 
years  he  became  the  great  St.  Peter  Celestine. 

Let  each  one  of  us  also  say  to  our  good 
Father  in  heaven,  "  I  will  be  a  saint."  All 
that  is  needed  to  become  a  saint  is  to  love  and 
serve  God. 
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To  Our  Blessed  Mother. 
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Around  me,  stretch  thy  blessed  arm, 
And  shield  me  from  impending  harm. 


BY  K.  M.  M. 


,  Mother  Mary,  meek  and  mild! 
How  oft  have  I,  thy  erring  child, 
From  paths  of  truth  been  led  astray, 
And  would  pursue  my  devious  way, 
Did  not  thy  kind  Heart  for  me  yearn, 
Thy  piteous  looks  bid  me  return, 
When  I  before  thy  altars  knelt, 
Expressing  all  the  guilt  I  felt ! 

How  oft,  when  grief  had  pressed  me  sore, 
Relief  on  me  had  closed  its  door, 
Compunction,  too,  had  lent  its  sting, 
Did  I  to  thee  my  sorrows  bring — 
Essay  by  sighs  and  tears  to  tell 
Thee,  how  lured  on  by  sin  I  fell ; 
And  at  thy  feet  my  faults  lay  bare, 
And  ask  that  thou  my  grief  wouldst  share ! 

When  dread  of  thy  aggrieved  Son 

Coerced  me  to  repentance  come, 

And  at  my  ghostly  Father's  feet 

In  spirit  my  Creator  meet, 

And  there,  on  bended  knees,  reveal 

The  sins  that  I  could  ill  conceal : 

To  sin  no  more  make  resolution, 

And  with  bowed  head  ask  absolution, — 

'Twas  thy  petitions  to  thy  Son 
That  His  forgiveness  for  me  won ; 
My  "Ave  Manas"  were  not  vain, 
That  did  for  me  thy  favor  gain. 
Thy  vigils  o'er  me  ever  keep, 
Oh,  Mother !   and  when  dangers  creep 


And  during  these  thy  blessed  days, 

Oh,  Mary !  cease  not,  then,  to  raise 

Thy  voice  to  thy  beloved  Son 

For  me;  and  when  Life's  stream  is  runr 

And  I  in  death  must  close  my  eyes, 

Oh,  bear  me  home  beyond  the  skies, 

To  share  the  happiness  in  store 

For  those  who  their  Blessed  Lord  adore ! 


Through  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 

We  Beach  the  Most  Sacred  Heart 

of  Jesus. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

THE    HEART    OF    MARY    IS    MOST    WISE. 

FOOL  uttereth  all  his  mind:  a  wise 
man  deferreth,  and  keepeth  it  till 
afterwards."  *  To  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  this  mark  of  wisdom  applies  most 
strikingly.  "And  Mary  kept  all  these  words, 
pondering  them  in  her  heart."  "And  His 
Mother  kept  all  these  words  in  her  heart."  f 
Commenting  on  these  words,  the  Venerable 
Bede  says :  "All  that  the  Virgin  Mother  knew 
to  have  been  said  about  her  divine  Son,  and 
all  that  was  said  or  done  by  Him,  she  kept 
in  her  Heart  with  a  more  than  ordinary  dili- 
gence and  care ;  she  kept  all  in  her  memory,  so 
that  when  the  time  came  to  make  known  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  orally  or  in  writing,. 


*  Pruv  ,  xxix,  1 1. 


f  St  Luke,  i',  19,  51. 
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she  was  able  to  give  full  information  of  every- 
thing that  occurred.  By  meditating  day  and 
night  on  the  words  and  deeds  of  Our  Lord, 
we  shall  ward  off  from  ourselves  the  impetu- 
ous attacks  of  idle  and  dangerous  thoughts  ; 
by  frequently  speaking  of  them  we  shall  guard 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors  from  idle  conver- 
sations, and  from  discoursing  on  the  faults  of 
others — which  is, alas!  too  common  a  practice 
— and  we  shall  promote  the  divine  praise." 

By  these  words  of  the  venerable  priest,  the 
Mother  of  God  is  set  before  us  as  a  model  of 
retirement  and  silence.  And  truly  where 
could  we  find  a  more  glorious  model  than 
the  Heart  of  Mary?  Even  in  her  earliest 
childhood  she  joyfully  withdrew  to  the  Tem- 
ple, in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, — away 
from  her  parents,  freed  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
world.  Returning  from  thence  as  the  spouse 
of  St.  Joseph,  she  received  from  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel  the  message  that  she  was  to 
conceive  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Should  we  not 
think  that  she  would  reveal  to  her  saintly 
spouse  the  mystery  that  had  been  operated 
in  her  ?  But  she  was  silent — silent  even  when 
she  might  fear  the  worst — in  the  confidence 
that  God  would  Himself  make  known  the 
mystery  in  His  own  good  time.  Mary,  the 
Seat  of  Wisdom,  opens  her  lips  only  seven 
times,  and  there  flow  from  them  only  holy 
words.  When  her  divine  Son  appeared  in 
public  as  a  teacher,  she  retired ;  and  it  was 
only  when  He  had  returned  to  His  Heavenly 
Father,  after  finishing  the  great  work  of  the 
Redemption,  that  she  became  the  teacher  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Evangelists.  "  The  wise 
man  deferreth,  and  keepeth  it  till- after  wards." 

Her  Heart  was,  in  truth,  long  the  chosen 
vessel  wherein  alone  were  hidden  the  greatest 
mysteries,  which  she  revealed  to  no  one.  In 
her  Heart  faith  in  the  wonderful  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  made  its  first  resting-place ; 
an  J  in  her  Heart  again  faith  took  refuge  when, 
after  the  death  of  her  divine  Son,  the  disci- 
pi  os  doubted.  When  they  feared  that  all  their 
hopes  lay  buried  in  the  grave  with  Him,  there 
was  at  least  one  Heart  in  which  faith  never 
failed,  never  wavered — the  Heart  of  the  Im- 
maculate Mother.  And  from  this  Heart  faith 
spread  again  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Oh !  in  our  days,  when  unbelief  has  taken 
possession  of  so  many  hearts — when  faith  in 
the  supernatural  truths  of  our  holy  religion 
is  lost  by  so  many,  and  a  new  heathenism 
threatens  to  deluge  us — may  she,  the  Mother 
of  our  faith,  give  new  life  and  strength  to  the 
saving  belief  in  Christian  truth  and  practice ! 
May  she  especially  bring  back  to  the  unity  of 
the  true  faith  those  that  are  separated  from  the 
fold  of  Christ !  May  she,  who  has  destroyed 
all  heresies  in  the  whole  world,  also  crush 
false  liberalism,  the  greatest  of  heresies!  And 
may  the  Seat  of  Wisdom  also  guard  us,  who 
honor  her  as  Mother,  who  belong  to  the  true 
Church,  that  we  may  not  yield  up  our  heart 
to  the  dangerous  fascinations  of  worldly 
amusements !  For  amongst  the  evil  signs 
of  our  times  one  of  the  chief  is  this  aban- 
donment to  dissipation  and  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  which  hinders  people  from  looking 
seriously  int6  themselves,  and  from  knowing 
their  own  heart  with  its  inclinations  and  re- 
pugnances. Because  so  few  keep  the  eternal 
truth  in  their  heart  and  reflect  upon  it,  there- 
fore are  there  so  many  temptations,  so  little 
real  pious  inwardness.  The  words'  of  the 
prophet  are  applicable  here :  "  With  desola- 
tion is  all  the  land  made  desolate,  because 
there  is  none  that  considereth  in  the  heart." 
(Jer.,  xii,  II.) 

We  have  thus  far  treated  only  of  the  theo- 
retical part  of  wisdom ;  we  must  now  also 
weigh  the  practical  side.  "What  doth  he 
know  that  hath  not  been  tried  ?  A  man  that 
hath  much  experience  shall  think  of  many 
things :  and  he  that  hath  learned  many  things 
shall  show  forth  understanding.  He  that 
hath  no  experience  knoweth  little."  (Ecclus., 
xxiv,  9.)  These  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
have  received  their  fullest  application  in  the 
Heart  of  Mary,  which  was  tried  in  a  sea  of 
sorrows.  She  is  represented  with  seven  swords 
piercing  her  Heart,  in  memory  of  the  Seven 
Dolors ;  and  her  virginal  Heart  is  surrounded 
by  a  crown  of  sweet-scented  roses.  She  is 
truly  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  and  such  an 
one  was  needed  by  us,  poor  exiled  children  of 
Eve. 

As  her  divine  Son  chose  to  be  like  us  in 
all  things  except  sin,  in  order  Himself  to  have 
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the  experience  of  our  misery,  so  also  was 
Mary  to  be  plunged  into  a  sea  of  bitterness, 
in  order  that  from  her  own  experience  she 
might  have  the  greater  pity  for  our  misery. 
Justly  does  the  Church  apply  to  her  the  words 
)f  "Lamentations":  "Great  as  the  sea  is  thy 
destruction"  (ii,  13).  As  the  sea  is  deep  and 
jroad,  and  has  a  bitter  taste,  so  was  it  also 
ath  her  Most  Holy  Heart. 
The  pains  of  the  soul  are  much  more  intense 
lan  those  of  the  body.  How  great,  then, 
mst  have  been  her  suffering,  since  she  had 
the  most  noble  Heart,  which  was  peculiarly 
lisposed  to  compassion,  and  was  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  others !  She 
compelled  to  behold  the  agony  of  her 
>nly  Son,  the  most  innocent  of  the  innocent, 
holiest  of  the  holy,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  her  Lord  and  her  God,  to  whom  her 
Heart  clung  with  greater  than  seraphic  love. 
And  her  Son,  what  must  not  He  have  suffered 
in  body  and  soul,  in  His  honor  and  divine 
dignity  !  All  the  sufferings  endured  by  Him 
on  that  great  day  of  expiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  and  for  our  sins  in  particular, 
reached  her  virginal  Heart  in  their  full  force. 
Her  pain  was  broad  as  the  sea,  on  account 
of  its  duration.  It  lasted  throughout  her 
whole  life.  Even  before  the  Angel  Gabriel 
delivered  his  message,  the  wisest  of  virgins 
had  read  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  what 
the  Messias  was  to  suffer ;  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that  she  was  particularly  well  able  to 
penetrate  the  sense  of  what  she  read,  and  was 
deeply  affected  by  it.  What  sympathy  must 
she  not  have  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
future  Redeemer,  even  before  she  knew  that 
she  was  to  be  His  Mother  !  When  the  angel 
announced  to  her  that  she  was  the  Virgin  of 
whom  the  prophets  had  spoken,  who  had 
been  the  expectation  of  ages,  can  we  suppose 
that  the  Blessed  Trinity  kept  her  in  igno- 
rance of  all  the  bitterness  that  was  connected 
with  her  maternity  ?  Does  it  not  seem  at  least 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  was  instructed 
by  the  angel  not  only  in  regard  to  her  dig- 
nity, but  also  as  to  the  burden  annexed  to  it  ? 
In  this  supposition  her  humble  answer  to  the 
angel  acquires  a  much  wider  and,  we  think, 
more  heroic  signification :  Fiat  mihi  secundum 


verbum  tuum, — "  Be  it  done  unto  me  accord- 
ing to  thy  word." 

But  if  she  were  still  in  ignorance  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Redemption  was  to  be 
accomplished,  the  prophecy  of  Simeon  in- 
formed her  that  a  bloody  sacrifice  was  re- 
quired. From  the  time  that  prophecy  was 
uttered,  the  thought  of  the  sorrows  that  were 
before  her  never  left  her  mind.  It  was  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  she  beheld  the  hatred 
of  her  Son's  enemies  increase,  and  His  bitter 
sufferings  drawing  ever  nearer.  And  when 
the  awful  time  had  come  that  the  Lamb  of 
God  should  be  baptized  in  a  baptism  of  blood, 
the  fearful  reality  far  surpassed  all  that  had 
been  prophesied.  Like  the  wheat  on  the 
threshing-floor  He  was  trampled  and  crushed 
by  His  enemies.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
her  Heart,  by  a  miracle  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence, did  not  break  with  grief.  She  stood 
beneath  the  Cross,  and  united  her  sacrifice 
to  that  of  her  divine  Son,  and  with  her  vir- 
ginal foot  she  crushed  the  head  of  the  serpent 
How  would  it  be  possible  for  her  ever  to 
forget  that  awful  hour — to  forget  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  divine  Son  !  Even  till  her  death 
she  never  forgot  that  first  Holy  Thursday  and 
Good  Friday. 

Her  sufferings  were  bitter  beyond  measure. 
Where  could  she  turn  for  cojnfort  ?  To  the 
Apostles  ?  They  had  all  fled  except  the  faith- 
ful John,  and  he  stood  in  need  of  comfort 
instead  of  being  able  to  give  it.  To  the  holy 
women  ?  Yes :  these  good  women  comforted 
her  by  their  sympathy.  That  was  the  only 
drop  of  consolation,  but  it  was  merely  a  drop 
in  an  ocean  of  sorrows.  Should  she  turn  to 
her  divine  Son  ?  Should  she  not  be  comforted 
by  the  thought  that  it  was  God  Himself  who 
suffered  ?  Have  not  the  saints  drawn  from 
this  reflection  the  greatest  consolation  in  their 
martyrdoms  ?  Did  not  the  thought  of  His 
sufferings  inspire  them  with  strength  and 
courage  ?  Very  true,  but  the  opposite  was 
the  case  with  Mary.  The  sufferings  of  her 
Son  were  hers,  and  the  divine  Victim  had  so 
little  consolation  left  Him  that  He  cried:  Eli, 
Eli,  lama  sabacthani! — "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ! "  Over  Him, 
the  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  over  Mary 
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also,  hung  that  night  of  mysterious  darkness, 
which  is  compared  by  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
to  the  torments  of  hell,  and  which  sometimes 
falls  upon  chosen  souls,  and  prepares  them 
for  the  higher  degrees  of  contemplation.  But 
what  made  the  chalice  of  her  sorrows  most 
bitter  was  the  thought  that,  in  spite  of  all, 
the  Blood  of  the  Redeemer  flowed  in  vain  for 
many  in  Israel,  and  would  be  turned  to  their 
perdition.  How  must  her  Heart  have  been 
torn  when  she  foresaw  that  God  would  be 
constantly  outraged  by  men  !  How  must  it 
not  have  pained  her  to  see  that  we  have  so 
little  love  for  Christ,  and  especially  that  so 
many  Christians  are  lost ! 

But  here  again  we  need  just  such  a  Mother, 
a  Mother  of  Sorrows,  who  has  felt  in  her  own 
Heart  all  sorrows,  and  can  therefore  so  much 
the  better  understand  our  griefs.  When  a 
heavy  cross  presses  upon  your  shoulders, 
when  you  have  suffered  a  bitter  loss,  when  the 
tongue  of  calumny  has  robbed  you  of  your 
good  name,  to  whom  do  you  breathe  your 
sorrows  ?  Is  it,  perhaps,  to  one  that  is  seated 
in  the  midst  of  happiness,  who  has  but  little 
idea  of  what  sorrow  is?  "No,"  you  answer; 
"  such  an  one  would  not  understand  me."  You 
seek  out  a  friend  that  has  passed  through  the 
same  troubles ;  before  him  you  pour  out  your 
heart,  for  he  will  understand  you.  Oh !  we 
have  in  truth  a  sympathetic  Heart,  which  is 
no  stranger  to  trouble,  sorrow,  and  deepest 
affliction — the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
Therefore,  the  Christian  bearing  his  cross  is 
drawn  most  powerfully  to  the  Mother  of  Sor- 
rows, to  be  comforted  by  her. 

In  our  days  especially,  when  so  many  mis- 
eries weigh  upon  mankind  ;  when  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  make  themselves  so  sen- 
sibly felt:  "Sin  maketh  nations  miserable" 
(Prov.,  xiv,  34) ;  when  impiety  boldly  raises 
its  head,  and  threatens  to  drive  the  poor  into 
wild  revolution  or  gloomy  despair;  when  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  amongst  the  young 
fills  us  with  uneasiness  about  the  future,  what 
can  be  more  opportune  than  the  devotion  to 
a  Heart  full  of  compassion,  to  which  we  can 
fly?  You  that  weep,  perhaps  you  feel  hurried 
towards  the  gulf  of  despair, — you  that  are 
weighed  down  by  trials  and  sorrows  of  all 


kinds,  raise  your  weeping  eyes  to  Heaven. 
There  is  the  Heart  of  Mary,  like  an  ark  of 
salvation,  which  will  save  you  from  the  rush- 
ing waters  of  the  deluge.  Let  us  at  least 
endeavor  not  to  wound  anew  by  our  sins  this 
Heart,  which  is  already  pierced  by  the  sword 
of  sorrow. 

"  But  what  help  would  it  be  to  us,"  asks 
St.  Bonaventure,  "that  Mary  possesses  power, 
and  is  acquainted  with  our  misery,  if  she 
were  not  at  the  same  time  disposed  to  help 
us?  But,"  he  answers,  " as  we  must  not  doubt 
of  her  power,  so  neither  must  we  of  her  good- 
ness." For 

THE    HEART    OF    MARY    IS    FULL    OF    GOODNESS 
TOWARDS    MEN. 

We  feel  more  pity  for  those  children  that 
have  lost  their  mother  than  for  those  whose 
father  is  dead ;  because  when  the  mother  is 
gone,  the  heart  of  the  family  is  gone.  In  the 
great  family  of  God,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  heart  of  the  mother  must  not  be  wanting. 
Our  Lord  had  already  given  Himself  entirely 
to  His  holy  spouse,  the  Church — first  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  now  on 
the  Cross ;  He  had  prayed  to  His  Heavenly 
Father  for  the  pardon  of  His  enemies,  and 
had  promised  heaven  to  the  repentant  thief; 
He  is  on  the  point  of  giving  up  His  life  for 
men.  But  all  this  does  not  satisfy  His  infinite 
love.  He  turns  His  eyes  to  His  Mother,  and 
bestows  her  upon  mankind :  Ecce  Mater  tua  ! 
— "Behold  thy  Mother!"  (John,  xix,  27.) 
These  words,  uttered  at  the  moment  when  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  was  ac- 
complishing the  work  of  Redemption,  and 
when  He  restored  man  much  more  wonder- 
fully than  He  had  created  him,  are  not  a  simple 
recommendation,  but  words  of  creative  power, 
proceeding  from  His  omnipotence  and  love. 
At  that  moment  He  infused  into  the  Heart 
of  His  Mother  love  for  us  men.  From  that 
moment  she  loved  us  with  a  real  motherly 
heart,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words. 

Beneath  the  Cross,  therefore,  we  became 
her  children,  the  children  of  her  sorrow.  Now, 
it  is  maintained  that  those  children  for  whom 
their  mother  has  had  to  suffer  most  are  those 
whom  she  most  loves.  What  a  consolation 
for  us  to  apply  this  saying  to  our  Mother! 
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We  have  been  given  to  her  by  the  testament 
of  her  Son ;  we  have  been  purchased  with 
His  Blood;  she  loves  us  as  members  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  as  His  brothers 
through  grace.  How  many  titles  there  are 

secure  Mary's  love  to  us! 

The  more  we  love  God,  the  more  also  shall 
love  our  neighbor;  and  St.  John  makes 

c  love  of  our  neighbor  the  test  of  our  love 
f  God.  How  much  have  not  the  saints  done 
for  the  love  of  souls — Saints  Francis  Xavier, 
Francis  de  Sales,  Francis  Regis,  and  so  many 
other  apostolic  men !  But  there  is  no  creature 
that  loved  God  as  much  as  Mary,  and  there- 
fore is  her  love  for  mankind  also  proportion- 
ately great.  As  there  is  no  one  on  whom  the 
sun  does  not  shine,  so  there  is  none  on  whom 
she  will  refuse  to  bestow  her  love.  She  her- 
self revealed  to  the  blessed  Alphonsus  Rodri- 
guez that  the  love  of  all  mothers  together  is 
only  a  shadow  of  the  love  that  she  bears  to 
each  one  of  us.  "Who  can  measure  the 
length  and  breadth  and  height  and  depth  of 
thy  mercy?"  exclaims  St.  Bernard,  addressing 
her.  "In  length  it  lasts  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  in  breadth  it  reaches  over  the  whole 
earth;  in  height  it  has  built  the  city  of  God; 
in  depth  it  reaches  down  to  those  that  are 
seated  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death 
— in  the  darkness  of  error  and  infidelity,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  sin." 

In  our  times,  when  wickedness  seems  so 
universal,  God  reveals  His  infinite  mercy  by 
offering  to  the  guilty  as  a  means  of  salvation 
the  Heart  of  a  Mother  which  loves  even  the 
sinner  with  an  unconquerable  love,  with  a  ten- 
derness that  can  only  be  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Even  when  we  forget  her  she  does 
not  forget  us :  she  watches  over  us  in  good 
and  evil  fortune ;  she  protects  us  in  the  dan- 
gers of  the  body,  but  still  more  in  those  of 
the  soul,  and  she  heaps  upon  us  benefits  of 
all  kinds.  As  a  mother  who  sees  her  child 
in  great  misery  has  compassion  on  him,  and 
hastens  to  help  him,  so  does  Mary.  But  who 
is  in  greater  misery  than  we,  who  live  in  fear 
and  trembling  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  our  salvation,  and  who  are  surrounded  by 
so  many  dangers?  Our  Mother  is  well  aware 
of  this ;  she  knows  what  a  dreadful  fate  hangs 


over  us  if  we  should  fail  to  reach  the  end 
of  our  creation,  heaven.  Hence  her  pity  in- 
creases, her  Heart  expands,  she  moves  heaven 
and  earth  to  save  our  souls  from  perdition. 

If  she  thus  loves  those  that  do  not  serve 
her,  that  do  not  even  know  her,  how  much 
greater  will  her  love  be  for  her  devout  clients ! 
And  why  should  not  we  love  such  a  lovable 
Heart  ?  why  should  we  not  serve  it  truly  ? 
As  our  love  of  the  divine  Heart  should  daily 
increase,  so  also  should  our  love  of  the  mater- 
nal Heart  of  Mary.  Therefore,  let  us  allow 
no  day  to  pass  without  recommending  our- 
selves to  her  loving  Heart ;  let  us  call  upon 
her  for  help  and  protection  in  our  tempta- 
tions ;  let  us,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  try  to 
spread  devotion  to  her  Immaculate  Heart. 
And  when  you  see  some  unfortunate  sinner 
for  whom  you  think  you  can  do  nothing,  at 
least  recommend  him  to  the  Heart  of  Mary. 
The  Archcon fraternity  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  is  established  for  just  such  objects. 
Perhaps  you  yourself  are  in  sin,  are  weighed 
down  by  some  bad  habit,  entangled  in  some 
dangerous  occasion,  and  have  not  the  cour- 
age necessary  to  break  your  bonds.  Oh,  turn 
to  the  amiable  and  merciful  Heart  of  your 
Mother !  She  will  remove  the  chains  of  sin, 
and  inspire  in  you  a  horror  of  that  which 
you  loved,  and  a  love  of  what  you  once 
looked  upon  with  repugnance. 

It  is  more  especially  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  fiery  dragon  is  let  loose,  and  spits 
his  venom  at  the  Church,  and  persecutes  the 
children  of  Mary,  that  we  must  take  refuge 
in  her  holy  Heart.  It  is  not  by  chance — for 
a  Christian  knows  no  such  word — that  the 
devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  has  put  out 
new  blossoms,  and  that  in  the  same  propor- 
tion the  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary  is  growing.  The  two  devotions  go 
together,  as  do  the  two  Hearts ;  or,  rather, 
devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  is 
the  way  that  leads  us  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus, 
since  His  Heart  was  given  us  through  hers, 
and  will  be  thus  given  till  the  end  of  time. 

Divine  Providence  has  had  in  our  days  a 
special  purpose  in  the  establishment  and 
propagation  of  devotion  to  the  Most  Holy 
Hearts.  There  is  an  impulse  felt  all  over  the 
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world  moving  people  to  unite  for  determined 
purposes.  The  dark  bond  of  Freemasonry, 
that  conventicle  of  Satan,  which  works  in  the 
dark,  is  becoming  more  thoroughly  organized, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Church  of  God 
the  final  stroke,  and,  as  they  flatter  themselves, 
of  destroying  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  members  of  the  Church  must  therefore 
unite  more  firmly  than  ever  in  order  to  be 
prepared  on  their  side,  and  to  form  a  solid 
phalanx  for  the  great  and  perhaps  final  strug- 
gle. On  that  side  Belial,  on  this  Christ. 
Those  are  the  watchwords  of  the  present  day. 
The  time  is  plunged  in  darkness,  and  fierce 
storms  are  gathering.  He  that  does  not  wish 
to  stand  hesitating  and  go  astray  in  the  great 
battle,  let  him  look  up  to  the  Star  of  the  Sea, 
to  Mary ;  let  him  take  refuge  in  the  Heart  of 
his  Mother;  and  in  this  ark  he  will  be  able 
to  hold  out  against  the  new  deluge. 

And  as  the  dragon  wages  a  fierce  war  on 
the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  who  has  the 
moon  at  her  feet  and  a  crown  of  twelve  stars 
on  her  head,  and  tries  to  destroy  her  Son,  so 
does  the  war  rage  against  the  Church — nay, 
and  against  each  single  human  soul.  "And 
the  dragon  was  angry  [because  his  attempts 
against  Jesus  and  Mary  were  unavailing] 
against  the  woman ;  and  went  to  make  war 
against  the  rest  of  her  seed  who  keep  the 
Commandments  of  God,  and  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ."  (Apoc.,  xii,  17.)  The 
anger  of  the  dragon  is  doubly  great  when  a 
Christian  is  on  his  death-bed,  when  he  is  about 
to  be  born  to  a  new  and  true  life  in  God  and 
with  God,  when  he  is  to  be  born  into  heaven ; 
for  he  knows  that  then  he  has  but  a  short 
time.  But  when  we  have  truly  loved  Mary, 
have  let  no  day  pass  without  honoring  her, 
we  may  look  with  confidence  to  that  hour. 
Her  Heart  will  have  pity  on  us  at  that  awful 
time,  and  she  will  not  allow  us  to  be  devoured 
by  the  dragon.  And  when  we  have  at  last 
gained  admittance  into  heaven,  and  seen  the 
graces  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  us 
through  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Mary,  then 
we  shall  consider  ourselves  fortunate  to  have 
served  her  truly;  then  we  shall  bless  the  hour 
when  we  resolved  to  love  the  Most  Holy 
Heart,  and  to  serve  it  until  a  blissful  end. 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


XXV. 

ATEVERTHELESS  it  was  soon  known  in 
1 M  Clarendon  that  Renee  and  Stanmore  were 
engaged  to  be  married.  Every  one  agreed 
that  it  was  an  admirable  match,  and  exactly 
what  had  been  expected.  Mr.  Leigh  alone 
was  disconsolate.  "  What  am  /  to  do  ?  "  he 
said ;  and  Renee,  smiling,  answered  :  "  You 
must  make  Bertie  bring  you  a  daughter  to 
take  my  place.  If  he  will  promise  to  do  so,  I 
will  remain  with  you  until  she  comes.  I  am 
in  no  haste  to  go  away." 

"  But  Stanmore  would  have  something  to 
say  on  that  point,"  replied  Mr.  Leigh,  a  little 
surprised. 

"He  is  not  in  haste  either,"  Renee  said, 
quietly. 

But  in  this  belief  she  did  Stanmore  injus- 
tice— or,  rather,  she  failed  for  the  first  time  to 
appreciate  his  exquisite  delicacy  and  thought- 
fulness  for  her.  Hadthe  followed  his  own 
i  ticlinations,  he  would  have  pressed  eagerly  for 
an  early  marriage ;  but  he  would  not  by  an 
impetuous  word  disturb  her  peace  or  seem 
to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  her  bond.  His 
poetic  instinct  made  him  understand  much 
that  was  hidden  from  herself.  He  understood 
how  entirely  the  virginal  calm  of  her  soul  was 
undisturbed  by  any  throb  of  passion,  and  he 
felt  that  her  heart  was  like  a  sanctuary,  so 
filled  with  holy  things  that  it  seemed  almost 
a  profanation  to  enter  it.  He  had  no  desire 
to  take  this  heart  by  storm,  even  had  such  a 
thing  been  possible :  he  preferred  to  possess 
it  by  gentle  degrees.  Already  he  had  in  a 
measure  done  so;  but  he  desired  greater 
success,  and  he  was  willing  to  wait  for  that 
success, — willing  that  their  sympathy  and 
their  need  for  each  other  should  increase  be- 
fore the  final  union  of  their  lives  took  place. 

Matters  went  on,  therefore,  very  much  as 
usual  for  some  time,  and  it  was  again  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  May — two  years  since 
Renee's  arrival  in  Clarendon.  The  beautiful 
devotions  of  the  month  had  been  inaugurated 
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in  the  church  the  year, before,  and  they  were 
now  resumed,  and  carried  on  without  inter- 
ruption ;  for  when  Father  Gerard  was  absent 
the  congregation  still  assembled,  the  tapers 
were  lighted  around  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Rosary  was  said,  and  the  Litany 
sung.  If  the  absence  of  the  priest  was'greatly 
felt,  especially  in  the  loss  of  Benediction,  it 
was  nevertheless  an  edifying  and  touching 
sight  to  see  the  people  come  with  so  much 
unanimity  and  fervor  to  offer  their  tribute  of 
devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  scene  struck  Renee  particularly  as  she 
entered  the  church  one  evening  at  the  close 
of  a  perfect  day.  Brilliant  stains  of  sunset 
color  were  lying  in  the  west,  and  the  whole 
outer  air  was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  count- 
less flowers  and  shrubs, — a  fragrance  that 
pervaded  the  church  also ;  for  the  blossoms 
which  at  this  season  cover  the  earth  with  their 
beauty,  so  that  it 

"Seems  made  for  Our  Lady's  throne," 
were  lavished  in  profusion  around  her  shrine. 
There  were  no  lights  save  the  tapers  flashing 
out  like  stars  among  these  flowers,  and  their 
soft  radiance  mingling  with  the  dying  day 
showed  the  quiet  kneeling  forms  of  the  con- 
gregation— men,  who  had  j  ust  left  theif  work ; 
women,  who  had  spent  the  long  hot  day  in 
toil  hardly  less  weary,  to  whom  this  twilight 
hour  in  the  beautiful,  fragrant  church  was  like 
a  benediction  to  body  as  well  as  soul ;  and 
children,  to  whom  the  burdens  of  life  had  not 
yet  come,  but  who  were  learning  here  the 
devotion  and  the  faith  which  would  help  to 
lighten  those  burdens  when  they  came. 

Renee  smiled  to  herself  as  she  took  a  drop 
of  holy  water  and  went  noiselessly  up  to  the 
organ  loft.  The  next  minute  the  deepj  rich 
strains  of  the  organ  flooded  the  twilight  ajr, 
and  presently  three  or  four  voices  softly  began 
to  chant  the  Litany  of  Our  Lady.  When  this 
was  over,  the  Rosary  was  said,  one  of  the 
congregation  leading,  and  then  the  Ave  Marts 
Stella  was  sung,  and  the  short  devotions  were 
over.  As  the  tapers  around  the  shrine  were 
-extinguished,  the  congregation  moved  quietly 
out  of  the  church,  to  find  twilight  still  lin- 
gering without,  and,  after  a  few  salutations 
exchanged,  to  go  their  way.  Only  one  girl 


waited  until  Renee  appeared,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent a  petition — her  sister  was  sick,  had  had 
fever  all  day :  would  Miss  Leigh  send  her 
something  cool  to  drink  ? 

"Certainly,"  said  Renee.  "Come  home 
with  me,  and  I  will  give  you  something,  and 
to-morrow  I  will  go  and  see  what  she  needs. 
Is  she  seriously  ill?" 

"  Oh,  no'm ;  I  reckon  not,"  the  girl  an- 
swered, with  the  seeming  indifference  that 
characterizes  her  class.  "  She's  had  a  fever 
to-day;  that's  all." 

Fevers  of  a  malarial  type  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  lower  Clarendon,  so  Renee  was  satis- 
fied to  send  a  supply  of  iced  lemonade  to  the 
sufferer,  with  a  promise  to  see  her  the  next 
day. 

This  promise  she  fulfilled,  and  she  found 
what  even  her  inexperience  knew  at  once  to 
be  a  case  of  very  serious  illness  indeed.  The 
girl  lay  in  a  heavy  stupor,  her  face  deeply 
crimsoned  with  fever,  and  although  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  spoke  when  Renee  bent 
over  her  and  laid  her  cool  hand  on  the  burn- 
ing brow,  she  soon  relapsed  back  into  stupor. 
"  Has  a  doctor  seen  her  ?  "  Renee  asked,  turn- 
ing to  her  mother,  while  she  felt  the  bounding 
pulse. 

The  woman  addressed  shook  her  head,  as 
she  shifted  a  baby  from  one  arm  to  the  other. 
"We  sent  for  the  doctor  this  mornin',"  she 
answered;  "and  he  told  Tim  he'd  corneas 
soon  as  he  found  time,  but  he  ain't  come  yet." 

"  Then  you  must  send  for  another  doctor," 
said  Renee,  decidedly.  She  took  out  her 
pocket-book,  wrote  a  few  lines  on  her  card, 
and  called  one  of  the  children.  "Take  this 
to  Dr.  Graham,"  she  said;  "and  see  how 
quickly  you  can  find  and  bring  him." 

It  hardly  needed  the  incentive  of  the  coin 
which  she  held  up  to  quicken  his  steps.  He, 
like  the  sick  girl  and  two  or  three  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  belonged  to  her  Sunday- 
school,  and,  as  Stanmore  sometimes  said,  with 
a  laugh,  all  of  these  scholars  held  "Miss 
Leigh  "  to  be  second  only  to  the  Holy  Father 
in  infallibility,  and  second  to  no  one  in  de- 
lightful generosity.  Her  authority  therefore 
was  unbounded,  and  when  she  bade  Tim 
"find  and  bring"  Dr.  Graham,  he  fled  upon 
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the  errand  with  a  speed  which  the  small  boy 
does  not  always  display  in  like  cases. 

During  the  time  of  waiting,  Renee  occupied 
herself  in  making  the  sick  girl  more  comfort- 
able, and  within  half  an  hour — in  less  time 
than  she  had  ventured  to  hope — the  doctor's 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  the  doctor  him- 
self appeared.  Being  her  uncle's  physician, 
he  knew  her  well,  and  greeted  her  with  a 
smile;  but  this  smile  vanished  when  he  turned 
to  the  patient  for  whom  he  had  been  sum- 
moned. As  his  glance  fell  on  her  his  coun- 
tenance changed ;  he  walked  quickly  to  the 
bed,  examined  closely  her  skin,  her  pulse,  her 
tongue,  then,  moving  to  the  open  door,  beck- 
oned Renee  to  follow  him. 

"This  will  never  do,"  he  said,  abruptly,  as 
she  reached  his  side.  "You  must  not  be 
here.  This  is  a  pronounced  and  violent  case 
of  scarlet  fever." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Renee,  quietly.  "I 
never  saw  scarlet  fever,  but  this  girl's  appear- 
ance at  once  suggested  it." 

"  And  yet  you  stayed  here !  Have  you 
ever  had  it?" 

"  Never ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  it.  I 
have  never  taken  a  disease  in  my  life,  and  I 
have  been  in  contact  with  many." 

The  doctor  did  not  wish  to  alarm  her  by 
saying,  "  Hardly  with  any  so  contagious  as 
this  " ;  but  the  gravity  of  his  face  deepened  as 
he  said,  "  However  that  may  be,  I  beg  that 
you  will  go  away  at  once.  I  will  see  that  the 
patient  has  all  that  she  needs.  You  can  do 
no  further  good  by  remaining,  and  you  run 
a  very  serious  risk  indeed." 

Renee  looked  doubtfully  back  into  the 
narrow,  confined  room.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  obstinate  or  to  run  useless  risk,"  she  said  ; 
"but  there  are  many  things  I  should  like  to 
attend  to  before  I  go — if  I  must  go.  These 
children — they  should  not  stay  here." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  will 
see  that  they  are  sent  away.  But  at  present 
my  first  duty  is  to  send  you  away.  Come,  let 
me  put  you  into  my  carriage!" 

"It  is  unnecessary,"  said  Renee,  smiling. 
"I  am  able  to  walk  away;  and  will  do  so,  I 
assure  you,  as  soon  as  I  have  spoken  to  Mrs. 
Foley,  and  given  her  some  directions." 


"I  will  send  her  to  you,  then,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  I  would  rather  you  did  not  enter 
the  room  again." 

Renee  smiled  at  his  caution,  which  seemed 
to  her  unnecessary;  but  she  was  always  will- 
ing to  oblige,  so  she  remained  outside,  and 
when  Mrs.  Foley  came,  directed  her  to  send 
to  her  for  many  things  that  would  be  needed; 
then,  promising  to  return  if  possible,  she  grat- 
ified the  doctor  by  going  away. 

But  return  was  not  possible  for  her.  Dr. 
Graham  lost  no  time  in  warning  her  uncle 
that  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  and 
when  the  latter,  in  much  alarm,  remonstrated 
with  her,  she  yielded  at  once  to  his  wishes, — 
the  more  readily  since  Stanmore  promised  to 
see  that  the  sick  girl  lacked  nothing.  He, 
too,  was  concerned  when  he  heard  of  the  risk 
which  Renee  had  incurred ;  but  not  very  much 
alarmed,  for  he  had  run  many  such  risks  him- 
self without  any  harm  resulting. 

The  type  of  fever  proved,  however,  as  Dr. 
Graham  had  said,  very  violent,  and  speedily 
ran  its  course  to  a  fatal  conclusion.  A  day 
or  two  later  Renee  was  again  entering  the 
church  for  the  May  devotions,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  overtook  her  and  said, 
"Magjfie  Foley  is  dead!" 

She  started.  She  had  expected  the  news, 
yet  it  was  a  shock,  as  death  must  ever  be 
when  it  touches  life  so  closely;  for  it  had 
hardly  been  more  than  a  week  since  she  had 
seen  the  girl  in  all  the  bloom  of  apparent 
health.  "  Surely  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity,"  she  said ;  and  then  as  she  passed 
into  the  church,  and  saw  the  beauty  of  its 
radiant  altars  shining  out  of  the  dusky  gloom 
— for  Father  Gerard  was  in  Clarendon,  and 
there  was  to  be  Benediction  this  evening — 
she  smiled.  It  seemed  as  if  her  thought  had 
found  an  illustration.  Only  to  step  across  a 
threshold — the  threshold  of  eternity — and  for 
the  pure  of  heart  there  might  open  the  glory 
of  that  Sanctuary  of  which  earth's  greatest 
and  most  glorious  shrines  are  but  faint,  poor 
images, — that  Sanctuary  where  the  Sacred 
Humanity  of  the  Son  of  God  is  no  longer 
worshipped  under  veils.  "  What  happiness ! " 
sighed  the  girl  to  herself.  "  O  Lord,  hasten  that 
happiness  for  those  who  are  worthy  of  it ! " 
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Was  it  fancy  or  the  effect  of  the  news  they 
had  all  heard  before  entering,  which  made 
the  congregation  think  that  the  music  had 
never  been  so  sweet  or  so  sad,  with  that  sad- 
ness which  is  closely  akin  to  sweetness,  as 
on  this  evening?  In  truth,  it  was  no  fancy 
at  all.  Almost  involuntarily  Renee'-s  hands 
sought  minor  chords  to  weave  into  the  har- 
monies which  her  voice  led.  The  other  sing- 
ers followed  her,  with  tones  softened  to  catch 
her  notes,  and  so  the  wave  of  melody  swept 
in  low,  supplicating  cadences  toward  the  altar 
where  Mary  stood,  showing  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  her  divine  Son. 

Once  only  there  was  a  change,  when  with 
a  note  of  triumph  the  0  Salutaris  burst  forth, 
as  the  golden  Tabernacle  door  swung  open ; 
but  soon  the  minor  cadence  returned,  and 
lower  and  softer  sank  the  voices  over  the  two 
last  lines : 

"Qui  vitam  sine  termino 
Nobis  donet  in  patria," — 

as  if  one  heart  at  least  felt  that  sense  of  exile 
from  the  true  country  of  the  soul  of  which 
the  tenderest  of  all  devotional  writers  spoke 
when  he  said  :  "  How  touching  is  that  word 
patria  at  the  end  of  the  O  Salutaris,  as  if  the 
very  nearness  of  Jesus,  the  very  privilege  of 
the  passing  moment,  only  deepened  the  sense 
of  exile,  and  rendered  it  the  more  intolerable, 
— and  as  if  the  echo  of  our  hearts  to  Him  in 
His  sacramental  veils  could  only  be  that  word 
*  country,' — patria, — so  sweet  to  an  exile's 
ear,  so  sad  in  an  exile's  mouth ! " 

"Perhaps  it  is  wrong,"  said  Renee,  as  she 
walked  home  with  Stanmore  after  Benedic- 
tion, "  but  I  can  not  help  envying  people  who 
die  young  and  innocent.  It  is  such  a  great 
mercy  of  God — to  go  when  one  has  little 
against  one,  and  when  one  may  therefore 
hope  soon  'to  see  His  face  in  the  land  of  the 
living.' " 

"It  is  a  great  privilege,"  said  Stanmore; 
"but  I  think  it  better  to  desire  to  fight  His 
battle  here  on  earth  as  long  as  He  chooses 
to  prolong  the  life  that  He  has  given." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile.  "  Yes,  that 
is  better — much  better,  much  nobler,"  she 
said.  " '  Only  he  who  fights  shall  be  crowned.' 
But  every  one  was  not  made  to  be  a  soldier, 


and  I  love  the  thought  of  the  white  robe  of 
innocence  and  childhood  best  of  all." 

."There  have  been  souls  that  carried  it  un- 
stained to  the  end  of  life,"  said  Stanmore, 
thinking  as  he  spoke  that  she  would  be  one 
of  these  souls. 

"  But  the  risk  is  so  great ! "  she  said,  gravely. 
"  One  can  never  tell  that  the  stain  may  not 
come  before  all  is  said  and  done.  Ah,  no! 
the  best  happiness  is  to  go  while  it  is  white 
and  pure.  That  is  what  I  have  always  felt, 
and  whenever  I  hear  of  the  death  of  a  young 
person  who,  there  was  reason  to  hope,  had 
never  lost  the  friendship  of  God,  I  suffer  a 
pang  of  positive  envy.  Is  it  wrong  ?  " 

"It  would  be  very  wrong  to  wish  to  go 
away  and  leave  me  alone  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life,"  said  Stanmore,  who  felt  a  chill,  against 
which  he  could  not  reason,  strike  his  heart. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  again  with 
infinite  sweetness. 

"You  would  fight,"  she  said.  "You  are 
made  for  that ;  but  I —  However,  do  not 
understand  that  I  am  so  presumptuous  as  to 
wish  anything  save  that  God's  will  may  be 
done.  And  how  could  I  dare  hope  that  my 
baptismal  robe  has  never  been  stained  ?  It 
is  only  a  regret  which  assails  me  whenever 
I  think  of  the  happiness  of  dying  as  a  child 
and  going  so  safely  to  heaven.  But  the 
chance  of  that  happiness  is  past  for  most  of 
us,  and  now  we  must  go  there  as  soldiers,  if 
we  are  ever  to  go  at  all." 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Tales  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


ON  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  May  25,  1608, 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed  in 
the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Faverney,  dio- 
cese of  Besan9on,  France,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  concession  of  extraordinary  indulgences. 
In  the  evening,  at  the  close  of  divine  service, 
the  priest  who  fulfilled  the  office  of  sacristan 
left  the  ostensorium  on  an  improvised  throne, 
with  a  lighted  lamp  standing  on  either  side. 
On  opening  the  church  door  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning  the  priest  found 
the  altar  almost  entirely  consumed,  the  dra- 
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peries  and  the  canopy  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
the  ostensorium — containing  in  the  luna  of 
crystal  the  consecrated  Host  that  had  been 
inserted  on  the  eve — suspended  in  the  air 
without  any  visible  support.  The  osten- 
sorium was  a  little  tarnished  by  the  flames, 
the  base  having  been  covered  with  the  hot 
ashes  resulting  from  the  burnt  hangings,  and 
the  Host,  although  darkened  by  the  heat  and 
smoke,  was  still  perfectly  sound  and  entire. 
At  the  news  of  this  prodigy,  multitudes 
assembled  from  all  directions.  The  ostenso- 
rium sustained  itself  in  its  miraculous  position 
until  about  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning 
— that  is,  during  thirty-three  hours — when, 
while  a  priest  was  celebrating  Mass  on  an 
altar  near  by,  it  descended  directly  upon  a 
corporal  placed  on  the  altar  to  receive  it,  just 
at  the  solemn  moment  of  Consecration. 

Thus  the  Sacred  Host  preserved  amid  sur- 
rounding flames,  supporting  Itself  and  the 
ostensorium  in  the  air,  and  then  descending 
on  the  corporal  prepared  for  It,  forms  a  triple 
miracle  to  the  glory  of  the  real  presence  and 
power  of  Him  who  conceals  Himself  beneath 
the  Eucharistic  veils.  But  there  was  an  ad- 
ditional wonder.  The  Brief  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  sealed  with  the  Ring  of  the  Fisher- 
man, which  conceded  the  indulgences,  had 
been  fastened  wide  open  to  the  front  of  the 
altar;  but,  though  the  altar  was  burnt,  and  the 
parchment  was  calcined,  not  one  letter  of  the 
Brief  was  injured,  and  the  waxen  seal  re- 
mained perfect.  In  a  crystal  tube,  on  the  base 
of  the  ostensorium,  a  bone  of  St.  Agatha,  vir- 
gin and  martyr,  was  enshrined;  the  fire  did 
not  injure  the  glass,  though  traces  of  the  heat 
were  evident,  and  the  relic  was  unharmed. 

Add  to  these  prodigies  that  the  same 
miraculous  Host  is  preserved  until  the  pres- 
ent day — nearly  277  years — without  the  or- 
dinary ravages  of  time  having  disintegrated, 
corrupted  or  destroyed  It.  It  has  escaped 
the  attacks  of  both  fire  and  water,  and  is  to- 
day contemplated  and  kissed  at  Faverney 
with  religious  emotion,  still  retaining  its 
sombre  hue,  the  glorious  stigmata  of  the 
combats  from  which  It  came  forth  victorious. 
Every  year  numerous  crowds  from  all  parts 
of  the  east  of  France  press  on  to  the  sanc- 


tuary of  Faverney,  and  the  brave  courtois 
consider  the  miraculous  Host  as  the  palla- 
dium of  their,  city.  On  the  3d  of  September, 
1878,  forty  thousand  pilgrims,  conducted  by 
seven  bishops  and  eight  hundred  priests, 
escorted  the  wonderful  Host  in  procession, 
during  which  our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII  sent 
them  a  special  Benediction. 

This  wonderful  preservation  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  from  fire  must  excite  admiration 
in  the  heart  of  every  Catholic  acquainted  with 
the  interesting  circumstance.  Then,  what 
should  we  feel  when  we  hear  of  the  Sacred 
Host  being  marvellously  preserved  from  des- 
ecration in  hearts  unprepared  for  Its  recep- 
tion? At  this  season  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  when  so  many  children  approach  the 
Holy  Table  for  the  first  time,  and  many  adults 
are  received  into  the  Church  at  the  close  of 
missions,  it  may  prove  useful  to  recall  a  few 
well-authenticated  incidents  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  of  a  spiritual  retreat  given  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Fenwick  in  Boston,  about  half 
a  century  ago,  the  priest  observed  that  each 
time  he  made  the  turn  of  the  Holy  Table  in 
distributing  Communion  one  place  remained 
vacant.  He  concluded  that  the  step  on  which 
the  communicants  knelt  was  probably  dusty, 
and  resolved  to  mention  it  to  the  Brother 
sacristan.  But  as  soon  as  the  Father  returned 
to  the  altar  to  conclude  Mass,  the  sacristan 
hurriedly  approached  him,  and  in  an  anxious 
tone  said :  "  Father,  you  passed  a  poor  woman 
several  times,  and  she  is  still  waiting ! "  After 
a  moment's  reflection,  the  priest  answered : 
"Tell  her  to  please  step  into  the  parlor,  and 
wait  for  me."  The  lay-brother  did  so,  and 
the  woman  accepted  the  invitation.  The  con- 
versation between  Father  Fenwick  and  his 
guest  was  brief.  She  had  faithfully  followed 
the  various  exercises  of  the  mission,  and  had 
even  been  to  confession  ;  but  through  gross 
ignorance, — which,  however,  may  have  been 
pardonable,  on  account  of  adverse  circum- 
stances,— she  had  not  told  her  confessor  that 
she  was  a  professional  fortune  teller.  She 
gladly  received  instruction,  and  was  never 
weary  of  expressing  her  gratitude  to  God  for 
His  mercy  towards  her. 
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Some  thirty  years  ago  Rev.  Father  Damen, 
S.J.,  related  to  an  attentive  audience  that  at 
the  Mass  celebrated  at  the  close  of  a  spiritual 
retreat  given  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  marvellous 
circumstance  had  occurred.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  communicants,  and  four 
priests  were  distributing  Holy  Communion. 
Father  Damen  observed  that  a  person  to 
whom  he  had  given  Communion  still  kept 
the  tongue  out  stiffly,  the  consecrated  Host 
resting  on  it.  The  priest  promptly  stepped 
back,  and  in  a  few  whispered  words  bade  the 
person  consume  the  Communion.  As  the  re- 
cipient remained  motionless,  he  removed  the 
particle,  when  the  tongue  became  perfectly 
flexible.  It  was  again  deposited,  and  again  the 
tongue  directly  stiffened.  The  priest,  bending 
over,  asked  :  "  Did  you  go  to  confession  ? " 
"  No,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  Please  wait  for 
me  in  the  parlor ;  I  will  see  you  after  Mass." 
An  interview  was  held,  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  person  had  been  a  Catholic  in  child- 
hood, but  having  lost  both  father  and  mother 
shortly  after  leaving  their  native  city  of 
Hamburg,  he  had  been  thrown  among  per- 
sons of  latitudinarian  views,  and  thus  had 
never  learned  or  professed  his  creed.  Seeing 
the  neighbors  flock  to  the  exercises  of  the 
mission,  he  had  followed  them  to  certain  in- 
structions, but  not  to  those  relating  to  confes- 
sion and  Communion.  The  grateful  "sheep 
that  was  lost"  became  when  instructed  a 
fervent,  practical  Christian,  a  model  for  his 
companions. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  preceptress  of  a 
parochial  school  in  the  State  of  New  York 
had  prepared  a  numerous  band  of  interesting 
girls  for  their  First  Communion.  All  had 
studied  the  Catechism  diligently,  and  per- 
formed the  exterior  exercises  of  prayer  and 
the  practices  required  by  the  teacher  and  the 
children's  pastor.  The  latter  had  examined 
them  in  general  and  in  particular,  to  see  if 
the  Catechism  was  well  understood  ;  and  the 
confessions  having  been  heard,  the  children 
met  in  the  assembly  room  to  hear  a  final 
word  of  direction  or  encouragement  for  the 
blessed  Banquet  of  the  morrow.  The  pious 
mistress  stood  a  while  at  the  door  watching 
her  precious  charges  going  to  their  several 


homes,  and  then  went  to  her  oratory  to  thank 
the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  for  the 
good  dispositions  manifested  by  her  beloved 
pupils.  Soon  after,  the  door  was  opened 
softly,  and  one  of  the  girls — a  model  of  exem- 
plary conduct — with  her  face  bathed  in  tears, 
and  greatly  agitated,  approached  the  kneel- 
ing Sister,  and  gently  touched  her  arm, 
"Sister,  I  am  so  worried  that  I  thought  I 
must  come  back  and  tell  you  what  troubles 

me,"  said  the  little  one.  "  Susie  B told 

me^  at  recreation  to-day  that  she  has  kept 
back  a  big  sin  in  confession,  and  that  she  will 
never  tell  it;  and  yet  I  think  she  intends  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion  with  us  to-morrow." 
The  teacher  tried  to  calm  her.  "  You  know, 
Agnes,  that  Susie  may  have  thought  it  would 
tease  you  to  tell  you  this.  I  can  not  believe 
that  any  of  these  children  who  have  been  so 
long  and  carefully  taught  would  do  such  a 
thing.  Why  did  you  talk  about  what  hap- 
pened in  the  holy  tribunal?  silence  on  that 
point,  you  know,  is  so  much  recommended." 
Agnes  therefore  had  her  thoughts  diverted 
into  a  new  channel  of  self- accusation,  and,, 
after  a  few  sweet  words  from  the  devout  mis- 
tress, went  away  in  peace. 

But  Sister  X felt  very  anxious  about 

the  matter,  and,  after  prayerful  consideration, 
resolved  to  mention  to  the  pastor  the  chil- 
dren's confidential  chat.  The  priest,  on  re- 
flection, thought  it  was  childish  play  on  the 
part  of  Susie,  and  deemed  it  better  to  drop- 
the  subject.  Agnes  was  the  occasion  of  petty 
jealousies  among  her  classmates,  as  she  al- 
ways received  first  premiums  for  diligence  in 
study  and  excellent  behavior.  It  was  probable 
that  Susie  had  invented  the  unhappy  decla- 
ration in  order  to  excite  Agnes  to  repeat  the 
story,  and  then  she  would  be  accused  of 
telling  tales  on  her  companion. 

Corpus  Christiof  1870  dawned  gloriously, 
and  preparations  as  grand  and  beautiful  as 
the  congregation  could  afford  were  made  to 
solemnize  the  great  festival.  The  village 

church  of  C was  a  perfect  bower  of  floral 

beauties,  gracefully  festooned  with  garlands 
of  smilax,  and  a  quantity  of  growing  shrubs 
were  scattered  about  the  entrance.  Birds 
sang  their  sweetest  carols,  as  if  aware  that  it 
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was  a  holiday,  and  preluded  the  deep  toned 
harmonies  of  the  organ.  The  moment  for 
Communion  arrived ;  the  long  line  of  lads,  in 
their  new  black  suits  and  snowy  rosettes,  had 
passed,  and  the  girls,  veiled  and  in  dazzling 
white,  approached.  Just  as  the  first  row  knelt, 
there  was  a  little  noise  of  feet  approaching, 
and  Susie,  who  had  swooned  away,  had  to  be 
lifted  and  carried  out  Such  restoratives  as 
could  be  procured  were  applied,  but  in  vain. 
The  ushers  bore  her  to  a  carriage,  and  she 
was  speedily  conveyed  to  her  home,  to  the 
great  grief  of  her  parents.  A  cerebral  fever, 
accompanied  with  uninterrupted  delirium, 
prevented  any  conversation,  except  useless 
attempts  to  discover  where  and  what  she  suf- 
fered, so  that  relief  might  be  administered. 
In  a  short  time  death  came  to  ease  her  agony ; 
but  Susie  died  without  making  her  First 
Communion. 


A  Missionary's  Adventure. 


BY  B.  s. 


IN  the  year  1868  Monsignor  Comboni  (who 
was  not  then  a  Bishop)  returned  from  the 
African  missions,  with  which  his  name  is  now 
identified,  and  resided  for  some  time  with  the 
Baron  Awelle  in  Paris.  Between  10  and  n 
o'clock  one  December  night,  a  closed  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Baron's  residence, 
and  a  gentleman  descending  asked  for  Mgr. 
Comboni,  saying  his  services  were  required 
for  a  dying  man  in  great  haste.  The  venerable 
missionary  at  once  prepared  to  accompany 
him  without  further  question.  Having  entered 
the  carriage,  his  guide  sprang  in  after  him, 
and  they  drove  rapidly  away. 

Mgr.  Comboni  perceived  that  two  gentle- 
men, closely  wrapped,  were  already  seated  on 
the  front  seat,  but  what  was  his  surprise 
when  one  of  them,  leaning  forward,  told  him 
his  eyes  should  be  bandaged!  "Certainly 
not,"  replied  the  priest;  "you  called  on  me 
for  a  dying  man,  but  this  looks  like  a  trap." 
He  was  about  to  start  up,  when  the  glitter  of 
a  dagger  in  the  hand  of  the  one  who  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  the  pressure  on  his  temple 


of  the  cold  barrel  of  a  six- chambered  revolver, 
soon  showed  the  uselessness  of  resistance.  In 
silence,  with  the  same  air  of  cold  politeness, 
his  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  after  a  drive  of 
two  hours  or  more,  which  seemed  intermina- 
ble to  the  bewildered  prisoner,  the  carriage 
stopped.  Mgr.  Comboni  was  led  by  the  hand 
into  a  house,  then  up  and  down  innumerable 
flights  of  stairs,  until  at  last  the  bandage  was 
removed,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  small  but 
brilliantly  lighted  antechamber;  from  this  he 
was  led  into  a  large  room,  and  his  guides  re- 
tired, closing  the  door,  with  the  remark,  "  You 
have  an  hour  at  your  disposal." 

Monsignor  saw  that  the  only  inmate  of  the 
room  was  an  old  man  reclining  in  an  arm- 
chair, who  begged  him  to  hear  his  confession. 
"  Where  is  the  dying  man  ?  "  asked  the  priest. 
"  I  am  he,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  old  man 
related  to  his  astonished  listener  that  he  was 
a  Freemason  of  high  rank,  who  had  com- 
mitted horrible  misdeeds  and  several  murders. 
Finally,  having  received  directions  to  per- 
form some  act  of  unusual  atrocity,  he  was 
condemned  to  die  on  his  refusal  to  obey.  He 
was  to  be  executed  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  allotted,  and  his  body  cast  into  the  Seine. 
He  added  that  his  corpse  could  be  recognized 
at  the  morgue  by  two  wounds  in  the  back, 
and  two  corresponding  ones  in  the  breast,  in- 
flicted by  a  kind  of  double  bladed  dagger, 
which  was  the  destined  instrument  of  death. 

"But,"  exclaimed  Mgr.  Comboni,  "how  is 
it  that  your  brethren,  who  make  every  effort 
to  keep  away  priests  from  the  dying,  should 
take  this  trouble  to  procure  you  my  services  ?  " 

"On  entering  the  sect,"  replied  the  Free- 
mason, "  I  made  it  an  absolute  condition  that 
I  should  be  allowed  a  priest's  attendance  at 
the  hour  of  death.  This  was  consented  to,  my 
reason  for  making  the  condition  being  that 
I  have  a  most  religious  wife  and  daughter, 
whom  I  would  not  afflict  by  dying  out  of  the 
Church ;  and  as  it  is  considered  essential  to 
keep  inviolably  the  promises  of  the  society, 
you  were  sent  for." 

"Why  me,  an  unknown  missionary?" 

"You  are  well  known  to  us;  you  con- 
verted N "  (he  mentioned  a  young  man 

brought  back  by  Mgr.  Comboni  to  the  Church, 
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whose  entire  family  were  Freemasons — fa- 
ther, mother,  and  four  sisters  :  the  latter  were 
actively  employed  in  propagating  the  sect, 
according  to  their  brother's  declaration);  "and 
you  were  chosen  in  preference  to  another, 
who,  being  a  resident  in  the  city,  might  pos- 
sibly discover  this  dwelling  later." 

He  continued  to  converse  for  some  time 
with  Mgr.  Comboni,  told  him  he  had  been 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  showed  a  culti- 
vated mind.  Half  an  hour  passed  thus,  and 
the  priest,  being  satisfied  of  the  unfortunate 
man's  repentance,  heard  his  confession,  which 
was  made  with  every  sign  of  sincere  contri- 
tion, and  gave  him  absolution.  The  penitent 
asked  Mgr.  Comboni  to  console  h'is  wife,  who 
lived  in  Charleroi,  and  his  daughter,  who 
was  in  a  convent  in  Paris.  "I  made  these 
two  angelic  creatures  undergo  a  long  martyr 
dom.  It  will  be  some  consolation  to  them 
to  know  I  die  sincerely  penitent,"  he  added. 

The  good  priest  promised  to  find  them,  and 
deliver  his  message,  offering  him  his  note- 
book at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  write 
therein  some  farewell  lines.  This  he  did 
gladly,  writing  a  short  note  of  adieu  to  each. 
Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  the  time  of 
grace  expired,  and  Mgr.  Comboni  received 
orders  to  retire.  He  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  doomed  penitent,  and  hung  round 
his  neck  a  precious  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
exhorting  him  to  place  all  his  confidence  in 
that  merciful  God  before  whom  he  was  going 
to  appear. 

Mgr.  Comboni  was  brought  into  a  small 
room,  where  refreshments  were  offered  him. 
These  he  declined,  on  the  plea  of  having  to 
say  Mass,  and  being  obliged  to  keep  the  fast. 
In  reality  he  feared  being  poisoned.  He  was 
again  blindfolded;  a  stern  voice  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "  If  you  ever  reveal  the  secrets  of  this 
night,  our  poniards  will  find  you  even  in  the 
African  deserts  " ;  and  then  he  was  led  down 
the  same  interminable  stairs  and  passages  he 
had  traversed  on  his  arrival.  At  last  the  open 
air  was  reached ;  he  was  handed  into  a  car- 
riage, and  after  a  long  drive  invited  to  dis- 
mount and  sit  down  on  a  stone  bench.  He  did 
so,  and  waited  for  some  time  in  silence.  Finally 
he  ventured  to  ask  the  hour.  He  got  no 


answer,  and  perceived  he  was  alone ;  unfast- 
ening the  bandage,  he  tried  to  discover  where 
he  was,  but  the  night  was  profoundly  dark. 
He  struck  some  wax  matches  which  he  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  pocket,  and  found  by 
their  light  that  he  was  in  a  garden,  and  that 
there  was  a  house  near.  He  went  towards  it, 
knocked  and  shouted,  but  in  vain :  it  seemed 
abandoned.  He  felt  round  the  garden  wall 
until  he  came  to  a  small  door,  which  was  un- 
locked and  gave  egress  on  a  deserted- looking 
field.  Seeing  a  fire  at  some  distance,  he  hast- 
ened towards  it,  and  was  received  with  re- 
spectful astonishment  by  two  good  peasants, 
a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were  preparing  their 
morning  meal  of  milk  and  vegetables.  He 
told  them  he  had  lost  his  way  returning  from 
a  sick-call,  artd  inquired  how  far  he  was  from 
Paris.  "Paris,"  replied  the  man,  "is  a  long 
way  off;  but  as  I  have  to  go  there,  I  can 
guide  you  to  the  high-road,  where  you  will 
meet  the  stage." 

Mgr.  Comboni  gladly  accepted  the  offer, 
and  was  soon  rolling  away  towards  the  city 
he  had  left  under  such  mysterious  circum- 
stances. The  Baron  Avvelle  was  expecting 
him  in  great  anxiety ;  it  was  broad  daylight 
when  he  reached  his  house.  For  several  days 
Mgr.  Comboni  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
that  terrible  night.  When  sufficiently  recov- 
ered, he  visited  the  morgue,  where  he  found 
the  object  of  his  search — the  corpse  of  the 
unfortunate  Freemason,  pierc2d  as  he  'had 
foretold,  and  still  wearing  the  relic  placed  on 
him  by  Mgr.  Comboni. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  good  priest  kept 
his  word,  and  comforted  the  widow  and  or- 
phan so  tenderly  recommended  to  him.  He 
returned  without  delay  to  his  African  mission, 
knowing  that  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger 
if  any  particulars  of  his  disclosures  to  them 
should  transpire  ;  and  for  two  years  not  only 
never  spoke  of  the  facts,  but,  buried  in  the 
he  art  of  Africa,  and  occupied  with  his  mission- 
ary duties,  refrained  even  from  sending  news 
of  himself  to  the  Propaganda.  However,  the 
disclosures  concerning  Freemasonry  made 
in  the  revolutions  of  1870  left  Mgr.  Comboni 
more  at  liberty,  and  he  related  the  above  facts 
in  a  select  assembly  of  friends.  An  account 
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of  them  was  sent  to  a  German  journal,  which 
has  been  reprinted  incorrectly  in  other  papers ; 
but  the  relation  now  given  to  the  readers  of 
THE  "AvE  MARIA"  is  taken  from  the  Setti- 
mana  Religiosa,  of  Turin,  which  guarantees 
its  accuracy. 


Father  Lodovico. 


MANY  visitors  to  Naples  will  remember  the 
beautiful  promenade  to  Posilippo,  and  the 
pretty  monument  to  St.  Francis  d'Assisi  on  the 
hill  of  Frisio,  erected  in  front  of  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, a  home  for  old  sailors  and  scrofulous 
children,  by  a  humble  monk,  Padre  Lodovico  da 
Casoria.  On  Holy  Tuesday  visitors  to  Naples 
going  on  the  horse-cars  to  the  promenade  noticed 
an  immense  crowd  before  the  gates  of  the  littl^ 
chapel  behind  the  monument,  and  people  going 
in  and  out  evidently  affected  by  some  strange  cer- 
emony inside.  It  was  there  that  the  saintly  man 
had  just  died  on  the  previous  day,  in  his  yist  year. 
I  entered  the  church,  and  saw  him  stretched  on 
the  bara  in  a  poor  Franciscan  dress,  the  head  cov- 
ered with  a  hood  and  resting  on  a  stone,  and  his 
feet  bare.  The  face  was  so  calm  that  you  would 
have  thought  he  was  resting  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  I  used  to  see  him  either  on  the  deck  of 
some  vessel  on  the  Mediterranean  or  on  the  hard 
benches  of  a  third-class  car  on  some  of  the  Roman 
railways  in  one  of  his  so  numerous  charity  excur- 
sions. Around  the  dead  monk,  people  of  every 
condition — the  prince  next  to  the  fisherman,  and 
the  lemon-woman  crowding  the  prelate — were 
kissing  his  cold  hand. 

I  saw  him  there  last  year  in  January,  in  that  very 
same  church.  I  was  with  some  Americans,  and 
the  good  Padre  Lodovico  welcomed  us  cheerfully. 
Despite  his  age,  there  was  a  fire  in  his  eyes,  a  life 
in  his  movements  that  concealed  the  silent  ap- 
proach of  death.  From  Africa  to  the  north  of 
Europe  he  had  spread  the  works  of  his  charity. 
He  had  been  several  times  to  Africa  to  buy  little 
negroes.  A  wealthy  Canon  of  Florence,  Monsignor 
Rosselli  del  Turco,  a  descendant  of  the  painter 
of  the  same  name,  had  built  for  him  a  house  at 
Capodimonte  on  the  ground  given  by  the  king  in 
the  royal  palaces,  and  Florentine  Franciscan  nuns 
educated  the  little  negro  girls  rescued  from  death, 
misery,  or  vice.  In  one  of  his  trips  on  the  Nile, 
he  happened  to  have  no  more  money  for  the  jour- 
ney. A  tall  gentleman— -furchtlos  und  beharrlich, 
as  he  calls  himself — stood  before  the  poor  Fran- 


ciscan, and  Father  Lodovico  called  upon  him  for 
help.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  opened  his 
purse  and  his  heart  to  the  Neapolitan  monk,  took 
him  on  board  his  steamer  with  the  little  negroes, 
and  from  that  day  they  became  friends. 

From  the  time  of  this,  which  was  his  first  char- 
itable work — the  redemption  of  the  negroes — to 
the  last — the  home  for  old  sailors,  lately  built  by 
him  at  Frisio — all  Italy  has  been  literally  covered 
with  houses  where  orphans  or  helpless  people  were 
succored  by  the  good  monk.  He  despised  money,, 
and  money  poured  in  to  him  from  every  quarter. 
His  yearly  expenses  ran  up  to  millions,  which  crept 
mysteriously  into  his  hands.  His  personal  ex- 
penses did  not  reach  half  a  franc  a  day.  After  a 
whole  day's  work  he  would  share  a  few  mouthfuls- 
of  a  pizza  with  a  fisherman  of  Santa  Lucia,  or  a 
dish  of  macaroni  at  the  table  of  a  poor  priest  liv- 
ing in  the  country. 

He  knew  everybody  and  was  known  by  all .  The 
Radicals  and  the  Garibaldians  took  off  their  hats 
to  him  in  Via  Soledo,  and  the  Bourbon  Princes 
would  stop  their  equipages  or  dismount  from  their 
horses  to  kiss  his  hands  in  the  streets.  He  would 
apply  at  the  San  Ferdinando  Palace  and  ask  the 
porter,  "Is  the  King  at  home?"  and  Victor 
Emanuel  was  glad  to  come  out  and  meet  him  on 
the  stairs.  His  audiences  at  the  Vatican  were 
never  postponed.  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII  almost 
encouraged  and  enjoyed  his  familiarity. 

No  public  misfortune  found  him  idle  or  late. 
After  the  Caramicciola  disaster,  he  opened  a  house 
for  the  orphans,  and  after  the  cholera  he  did  the 
same  in  Naples  He  raised  a  generation  of  young 
workingmen  in  every  trade,  from  the  Alps  to  Vesu- 
rio.  He  started  papers,  encouraged  the  publica- 
tion of  literary  and  historical  works,  and  directed 
the  pencil  and  brush  of  artists.  He  had  a  charm 
in  his  voice  and  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  made  a 
man  happy  in  talking  to  or  looking  at  him. 

The  whole  city  was  at  his  funeral,  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  head.  Around  his  coffin  quieted 
every  feud,  and  every  division  disappeared.  The 
Bourbonists  mourned  his  death  at  the  side  of  the 
Senators  of  Italy,  and  the  friends  of  Mazzini  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Pope. 

The  funeral  march  looked  like  a  triumphal 
procession  of  charity  through  the  most  populous 
streets  of  Naples.  The  people  did  not  allow  the 
coffin  to  be  put  in  the  hearse :  they  claimed  the 
honor  of  taking  his  remains  to  the  grave  on 
their  shoulders.  And  the  long  procession  went 
from  the  Church  of  San  Pasquale  at  Chiaia  to  the 
cemetery. — N.  Y.  Sun.  » 
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Catholic  Notes. 


As  our  readers  are  aware,  this  month  of  June  is 
consecrated  in  a  special  manner  to  the  devotion 
to  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  This  devotion, 
of  all  others,  commends  itself  most  powerfully  to 
the  Christian  heart,  inasmuch  as  its  special  motive 
is  to  recognize  the  claims  of  that  Infinite  Love 
which  caused  the  only-Begotten  Son  of  God  to  take 
to  Himself  our  human  nature,  and  by  His  suffer- 
ings and  death  to  pay  the  price  of  our  ransom 
from  sin,  and  moreover  to  leave  Himself  forever 
present  with  us  in  the  Most  Adorable  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar.  We  are  thus  made  to  realize  more 
fully  the  immensity  of  the  love  of  the  God-Man, 
and  OUK  hearts  are  thereby  impelled  to  make  some 
return  for  such  great  love.  The  words  of  the 
writer  of  our  leading  article  show  how  singularly 
appropriate  is  this  devotion  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  As  a  further  incentive  and  aid  to  the  devo- 
tion of  our  pious  readers,  we  reprint  the  "Act  of 
Consecration  to  the  Sacred  Heart "  recommended 
some  ten  years  ago,  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  of  happy 
memory,  at  the  time  when  the  whole  Catholic 
world  was  consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The 
faithful  and  loving  Christian  soul  will  not  fail  to 
renew  this  Act  from  time  to  time : 

ACT   OF    CONSECRATION  TO  THE   SACRED   HEART   OF 

JESUS. 

{Commended by  Pope  Pius  IX,  as  approved  by  Decree 
of  the  Holy  Congregation  of  Rites,  April  2,  fS/j.) 

0  Jesus!    my  Redeemer  and  my  God!    notwith- 
standing the  great  love  which  Thou  dost  bear  to  men, 
for  whose  redemption  Thou  hast  poured  out  Thy 
Precious  Blood  to  the  uttermost,  Thou  art  little  loved 
by  them.    Nay,  they  offend  and  outrage  Thee  greatly, 
especially  by  blasphemies  and  profanations  of  Thy 
holy  festivals.     Oh !  that  I  might  render  Thy  Divine 
Heart  some  satisfaction,  that  I  might  make  some  repa- 
ration for  the  monstrous  ingratitude  and  unthankful- 
ness  shown  towards  Thee  by  the  greatest  part  of  men ! 
I  would  that  I  could  show  Thee  how  much  I  desire  to 
honor  Thy  adorable  and  most  loving  Heart,  and  to 
return  It  love  for  love,  in  the  face  of  all  men,  and 
thus  to  increase  more  and  more  Thy  glory ! 

1  would  that  I  might  obtain  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, and  shake  off  indifference  from  so  many  others, 
who,  if  they  happily  belong  to  Thy  Church,  have  not 
at  heart  the  interests  of  Thy  glory,  and  that  of  the 
Church,  which  is  Thy  Spouse  !     Would  that  I  could 
obtain,  also,  that  those  Catholics  who  do  not  cease 
to  show  themselves  such  by  many  outward  works  of 
charity,  but  who,  through  too  great  attachment  to  their 
own  opinions,  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Holy  See,  or  cherish  sentiments  that 
estrange  them  from  its  magistracy,  may  return  to  a  bet- 


ter mind,  and  be  persuaded  that  he  who  hears  not  the 
Church  in  everything,  hears  not  God  who  is  with  her. 

To  gain,  then,  these  holy  ends,  and  to  obtain  also 
the  triumph  and  enduring  peace  of  Thy  Immaculate 
Spouse,  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  Thy  Vicar 
on  earth ;  to  see  his  holy  intentions  fulfilled ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  all  the  clergy  may  more  and 
more  sanctify  themselves,  and  be  pleasing  to  Thee ; 
for  uo  many  ends  that  Thou,  O  my  Jesus,  knowest 
to  be  conformed  to  Thy  divine  will,  and  that  tend 
in  any  way  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  to  the 
sanctification  of  the  just ;  and  that  we  may  all  obtain, 
one  day,  the  salvation  of  our  souls ;  and  because  I 
know,  O  my  Jesus,  that  I  am  thus  doing  a  thing 
agreeable  to  Thy  most  sweet  Heart :  Prostrate  at  Thy 
Feet,  in  presence  of  Mary  Most  Holy,  and  of  all  the 
court  of  heaven,  I  solemnly  acknowledge  that,  by 
every  title  of  right  and  of  gratitude,  I  belong  altogether 
and  only  to  Thee,  my  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Fountain  of  all  my  good,  in  my  soul  and  in  my  body ; 
and,  uniting  myself  with  the  intention  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff,  I  consecrate  myself  to  Thy  Most  Sacred 
Heart — myself,  and  all  that  is  mine.  I  wish  to  love 
and  to  serve  It  alone,  with  all  my  soul  and  heart  and 
strength ;  and  to  make  Thy  will  my  will,  uniting  every 
desire  of  mine  with  Thine. 

And,  as  a  public  mark  of  this  Consecration  that  I 
make  of  myself  and  of  all  that  is  mine,  I  declare  sol- 
emnly to  Thee,  O  my  God !  that  for  the  time  to  come, 
in  honor  of  Thy  Sacred  Heart,  I  will,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Church,  observe  the  festivals  of  pre- 
cept, and  obtain  their  observance  by  those  over  whom 
I  have  influence  and  authority. 

Into  Thy  Heart,  most  worthy  of  love,  I  gather  all 
these  holy  desires  and  purposes  that  Thy  grace  has 
inspired.  In  this  way  I  trust  to  render  It  a  compen- 
sation for  all  the  wrongs  It  receives  from  ungrateful 
children  of  men ;  and  to  forward  my  own  good,  and 
the  good  of  others,  for  my  soul,  and  for  the  souls  of  my 
neighbors,  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come.  Amen. 


The  Festival  of  Corpus  Christ! — the  Festival  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  in  which 
Christ  Our  Lord  is  really  and  truly  present  upon 
earth — was  celebrated  at  Notre  Dame  with  all  that 
splendor  and  religious  display  so  characteristic  of 
the  people  of  Catholic  countries  wherein  heresy 
has  not  as  yet  lifted  its  head.  The  grand  feature  of 
the  solemnities  was  the  public  procession,  in  which 
several  thousand  persons — students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  religious  of  Holy  Cross,  the  congregation 
of  the  parish  church,  together  with  multitudes  of 
devout  people  from  the  neighboring  parishes — ac- 
companied the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  It  was  borne 
along  amid  the  music  of  the  College  Band,  and 
the  singing  of  hymns  and  canticles  by  various 
choirs.  The  procession  wended  its  way  from  the 
church  around  one  of  the  beautiful  lakes  at  Notre 
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Dame,  passing  beneath  graceful  arches  handsomely 
decorated,  and  by  pictures,  statues,  garlands,  and 
banners,  with  which  every  available  spot  was 
marked.  Three  repositories,  or  altars,  had  been 
erected  at  intervals,  and  before  these  the  proces- 
sion stopped,  and  the  kneeling  throng  received  the 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  was  a 
spectacle  calculated  to  impress  every  beholder  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  lively  and  salutary  faith  with 
which  the  Christian  soul  is  animated. 


The  Holy  Father  recently  gave  another  signal 
proof  of  his  generosity  in  apportioning  the  sum  of 
20,000  francs  among  the  more  needy  seminaries 
of  Italy,  and  the  like  amount  to  be  distributed 
among  several  convents  of  Sisters  reduced  to  al- 
most absolute  want  through  the  present  despoiling 
regime. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  incidents  of  the  late 
visit  of  the  Irish  Bishogs  to  Rome  was  the  Polyglot 
Academia  given  in  their  honor  by  the  students 
of  Propaganda.  The  subject  chosen  and  devel- 
oped, in  recitations  which  displayed  a  curious  col- 
lection of  tongues,  was  the  history  of  St.  Patrick. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which 
the  theme  was  "St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land," and  the  various  events  of  the  Saint's  life 
and  work  were  described  in  most  of  the  languages 
of  Asia  and  Africa;  the  theme  of  the  second  part 
was  "St.  Patrick,  the  Protector  of  Ireland,"  and 
the  various  recitations  each  spoke  of  the  Patronage 
of  St.  Patrick,  Ireland  and  the  Holy  See,  the  glories 
of  Erin,  its  chieftains,  statesmen,  and  heroes. 

These  literary  productions,  says  the  Moniteur 
de  Rome,  in  the  language  of  every  nation — from 
Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Persian,  to  Russian,  English, 
and  Italian — presented  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
cosmopolitan  and  civilizing  work  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. The  recitations  were  interspersed  with 
songs  or  hymns  peculiar  to  the  country  whose  lan- 
guage was  represented. 

His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  desires  to  accomplish 
in  1887,  on  the  occasion  of  the  5oth  anniversary 
of  the  celebration  of  his  first  Mass,  the  solemn 
Beatification  of  several  servants  of  God.  The 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  is  actually  engaged 
in  terminating  the  more  advanced  causes  of  Be- 
atification. One  of  these,  that  of  the  Venerable 
Clement  Hofbauer,  Redemptorist,  of  Vienna, 
will  be  the  object,  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  of  a  plenary 
session,  which  will  be  presided  over  by  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  and  which  will  examine  in  the  third 
and  final  instance  the  authenticity  of  the  miracles 


attributed  to  the  intercession  of  this  venerable 
servant  of  God,  whose  possession  of  the  virtues  in 
a  heroic  degree  has  already  been  proclaimed. 

The  Catholic  Herald  is  publishing  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  history  of  the  various  parochial 
churches  of  New  York,  which  in  time  to  come  will 
no  doubt  be  found  useful  by  chroniclers  of  the 
general  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  Herald  we  find  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  said  to  be  the  first  dedicated  under 
this  title  in  the  United  States.  It  was  erected  by 
Archbishop  Hughes  after  his  return  from  Rome, 
where  he  had  just  assisted  at  the  Council  that  had 
proclaimed  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. In  a  previous  issue  of  THE  ' '  AVE  MARIA'  ' 
we  had  occasion  to  refer,  with  feelings  of  admira- 
tion, to  the  splendidly  equipped  and  well  attended 
schools  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  parish. 
They  are  model  parochial  schools  in  every  respect, 
and  show  what  can  be  done  by  the  zealous  and 
combined  efforts  of  pastor  and  people.  The 
schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  city,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  2, 100  pupils.  Tuition 
is  free,  the  schools  being  supported  by  the  School 
Society  (a  body  that  should  exist  in  every  well 
regulated  parish)  and  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Not  one  Catholic  child  of  the  parish  attends  a 
public  school. 

That  the  saints  take  an  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns their  clients  is  a  fact  generally  conceded 
by  pious  Catholics.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  St.  Joseph,  as  St.  Teresa  and  other  servants 
of  God  abundantly  testify.  An  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, connected  with  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, tells  us  of  some  recent  coincidences  evincing 
the  deep  interest  the  foster-father  of  Our  Blessed 
Lord  has  taken  in  even  the  chapel  of  the  in- 
stitution. Wednesday  of  every  week,  as  all  the 
readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  are  aware,  is  a  day 
specially  devoted  to  St..  Joseph.  Now,  in -regard 
to  the  chapel  alluded  to,  we  desire  to  place  the 
following  facts  on  record:  "Without  any  pre- 
arranged design,"  writes  our  correspondent,  "on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge,  all  the  most  important 
belongings  of  this  sacred  oratory  were  either  pro- 
vided or  were  placed  in  position  on  a  Wednesday. 
Thus,  the  altar  came  on  a  Wednesday ;  the  paint- 
ers came  on  a  Wednesday ;  the  costly  lace  curtains 
came  on  a  Wednesday ;  the  chalice,  the  ciborium, 
and  the  sanctuary  lamp  came  together  on  a  Wednes- 
day; the  vestments  and  the  candlesticks  came 
on  a  Wednesday;  the  ostensorium,  cope,  and  veil 
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came  together  on  a  Wednesday;  the  altar- railing 
was  put  up  on  a  Wednesday;  the  pews  were  also 
placed  in  position  on  a  Wednesday;  the  gas- 
fixtures  were  arranged  on  a  Wednesday ;  the  organ 
came  on  a  Wednesday ;  the  sanctuary  carpet  came 
and  was  nailed  down  on  a  Wednesday ;  several 
valuable  donations  were  presented  on  a  Wednes- 
day;  the  statue  of  St.  Joseph  came  on  St.  Teresa's 
Day;  and,  finally,  the  chapel  itself  was  dedicated, 
as  originally  intended,  upon  St.  Joseph's  Day, 
which,  singularly  enough,  fell  upon  a  Wednesday. 
Thus  St.  Joseph  seemed  to  have  had  a  special  hand 
in  the  chapel  referred  to.  Hence  it  is  appropri- 
ately named  after  him." 


New  Publications. 


Two  CELEBRATED  SANCTUARIES  OF  THE  MA- 
DONNA IN  ITALY.  The  Miraculous  Picture  of  Gen- 
azzano.  The  Holy  House  of  Loreto.  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana  :  "AvE  MARIA"  Press. 
This  is  No.  IV  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  series, 
and  comes  in  paper  cover  at  the  very  moderate 
price  of  ten  cents,  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
all.  The  little  volume  is  adorned  with  a  wood 
engraving  of  the  miraculous  picture  at  Genazzano, 
and  contains  two  separate  historical  and  descrip- 
tive sketches  of  the  interesting  subjects  that  give 
the  title.  The  first,  entitled  "The  Sanctuary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,"  purports  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  Italian,  but  so  neatly  has 
"J.  M  T."  performed  the  task  that  it  would  be 
taken  for  original  English  composition.  The 
second,  written  "In  Memory  of  Loreto,"  by 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  gives  the  narrative  of 
a  personal  visit  to  that  well-known  place  of  pil- 
grimage, in  the  pleasing  style  for  which  the  author 
is  famous.  Both  contain  valid  reasons  for  belief 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  objects  of  popular  devo- 
tion venerated  at  each  of  these  sanctuaries,  and 
accounts  of  miraculous  cures.  They  will  be  read 
with  spiritual  profit  by  many  whom  graver  theo- 
logical treatises  could  never  reach.  S. 

THE  LIFE  AROUND  Us :  A  COLLECTION  OF  STO- 
RIES. By  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Author  of  "  Songs 
and  Sonnets,"  "Preludes,"  etc.  New  York  and 
Cincinnati:  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.  I2mo,  cloth,  409 
pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Books  of  this  kind  are  just  the  thing  for  our 
frivolous  age  and  generation,  when  so  few  of  a 
certain  class — and  that  a  very  large  one — can  be 
induced  to  study  character  or  to  read  books.  They 
are  too  much  occupied  with  the  greed  for  gain 
or  pleasure  to  settle  themselves  down  for  a  quiet 


hour,  in  a  cosy  corner,  with  anything  instructive, 
or  even  amusing,  in  the  shape  of  a  book.  Their 
overstrung  nerves  need  a  sedative  and  a  stimulant 
combined.  Such  people  think  the  generality  of 
books  tame  and  tedious,  but  they  will  not  put  Mr. 
Egan's  book  with  this  class.  It  is  a  series  of  pic- 
tures or  pen-sketches,  taken  from  the  life  around 
us,  that  can  not  fail  to  delight  as  well  as  instruct. 
There  are  nineteen  of  these  sketches,  each  of  them 
so  true  to  life  and  of  such  absorbing  interest  that 
we  think  we  have  never  before  met  with  so  many 
of  equal  interest  under  the  same  cover. 

Mr.  Egan  is  already  somewhat  famous  as  a  poet, 
but  this  series  of  sketches  bids  fair  to  give  him  no 
little  additional  fame  as  a  philosopher  and  a  de- 
lineator of  human  life.  All  it  needs  is  the  artist's 
pencil  to  give  the  finishing  touch,  but  what  the 
pencil  has  not  given  the  pen  of  the  philosopher- 
poet  in  a  great  measure  supplies.  We  have  sharp 
delineations  and  excellent  shading.  So  truly  are 
some  of  the  real  persons  and  scenes  around  him 
depicted — in  the  large  cities  especially — that  every 
reader  in  ten  thousand  can  point  out  the  original 
place  or  person,  drawn  to  the  very  life.  We  think 
Mr.  Egan's  book  will  have  a  good  effect  besides 
entertaining  the  reader — which  it  is  sure  to  do — 
and  we  hope  it  will  have  the  wide  circulation  it 
deserves. 

RECEIVED: — "The  Works  of  the  Right  Rev. 
John  England,  Bishop  of  Charleston,"  Baltimore 
Publishing  Co. ;  "Nature  and  Thought,"  by  St. 
George  Mivart,  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co., 
New  York ;  ' '  Women  of  Catholicity, ' '  by  Anna  T. 
Sadlier,  Benziger  Bros.  Notices  of  these  will  ap- , 
pear  next  week.  

Obituary. 

11  It  is  a  holy  and  -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We1  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

The  Rev.  M.  A.  Burke,  C.  M.,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Rev.  George  Fessler,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Milwaukee. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  J  Rogers,  Rector  of  St.  Columb- 
kille's  Church,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Marquis  D.  T.  Murphy,  of  San  Francisco,  who  died 
suddenly  in  New  York,  on  the  3d  inst. 

James  Frost,  Albion,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Daly, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clancy,  Mrs.  Catharine  Shine,  Seaforth, 
Ont. ;  Mrs.  Etta  Maher,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Metzger,  Junction  City,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Mary  Mand,  Mrs. 
Catharine  Leary,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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CHAPTER  I.— THE  EVE  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI. 

•  RACE  and  Bianca  were  cousins. 
Grace  was  a  little  American 
girl.  Bianca  was  born  in  Italy; 
her  mother  was  an  American, 
who  had  married  an  Italian.  Bi- 
anca had,  so  far,  always  lived  in 
Florence.  But  when  her  father  died, 
her  mother  came  with  her  to  New 
York.  To  help  Bianca  learn  English,  and  to 
prevent  her  from  being  altogether  idle  (for 
Bianca  was  lazy),  Miss  O'Neill  went  every  day 
to  talk  to  Bianca,  and  to  teach  her  music.  Her 
mother  taught  her  Christian  Doctrine  and 
history  when  Miss  O'Neill  had  gone.  After 
that,  Grace  Brown — whose  lessons  were  over, 
too,  about  that  time — came  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  with  her  little  cousin. 

Grace's  mother  was  a  widow,  and  a  very  sad 
one.  She  could  see  no  contentment,  much 
less  happiness,  in  life,  because  her  husband 
was  dead.  She  wept  frequently,  and  often 
said  that  if  Grace  had  been  a  boy  she  would 
have  been  more  of  a  consolation  to  her ;  a 
girl  could  never  grow  up  to  be  like  the  father, 
but  in  a  boy  she  would  have  seen  him  over 
again. 

Grace's  home  was  very  cheerless.  She 
seemed  to  be  always  under  a  cloud.  Two 
years  had  passed  since  her  father  died,  and 
sometimes  she  wanted  to  laugh  or  play  like 
other  children,  but  her  mother  always  said, 
"Hush!"  The  piano  had  not  been  opened 
for  two  years ;  the  singing  canary  birds  had 
been  sent  away ;  and  Mrs.  Brown's  parlor  and 
sitting-room  were  so  gloomy  and  so  cold  that 
a  funeral  procession  might  have  entered  them 
on  any  day  and  seemed  part  of  their  ordinary 
arrangements. 

It  was  not  strange  that  Grace  liked  to  run 
over  to  Bianca's  house.  Mrs.  Lodi  believed  it 
part  of  a  Christian's  duty  to  make  life  cheer- 


ful.  She  often  told  her  sister  that  it  was 
selfish  for  her  to  indulge  her  grief,  that  her 
duty  in  the  present  was  to  make  life  pleasant 
for  Grace,  and  to  allow  her  all  the  proper 
amusements  and  occupations  of  girls  of  her 
age.  But  Mrs.  Brown  generally  wept,  and 
called  her  sister  cruel,  and  the  gloom  settled 
down  darker  than  before. 

Bianca  had  not  been  in  New  York  long. 
She  did  not  know  the  ways  of  the  city.  The 
elevated  railroad  was  still  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  her,  and  the  trains  clattering  along 
with  wonderful  speed  terrified  her.  She  had 
been  down  town  once;  but  a  glimpse  of 
Broadway  at  noon,  with  its  hurrying  people 
and  entanglement  of  omnibuses,  carts,  trucks, 
wagons,  carriages,  had  frightened  her.  She 
never  wanted  to  go  down  town  again. 

Grace  liked  the  bustle  of  the  city.  A  ride 
in  the  "  L"  or  a  jaunt  across  the  bridge  was 
considered  a  great  treat  by  her.  But  her 
mother  seldom  let  her  leave  the  house,  except 
to  go  over  to  Bianca's. 

Bianca's  mother  had  rented  a  tall,  narrow 
house  near  Central  Park,  and  the  two  little 
girls  saw  as  much  as  they  wanted  of  the  green 
fields  and  trees.  They  could  fill  their  baskets 
with  early  violets,  dandelions,  daisies,  butter- 
cups, and  clover-blossoms,  from  April  until 
November.  Grace,  being  a  true  city  child, 
did  not  care  for  country  pleasures,  except  for 
a  little  while.  Alida,  an  old  Italian  woman, 
went  with  them  to  the  Park.  Many  a  time 
Grace  begged  that  she  would  take  them  into 
the  city  crowds.  But  Alida  always  shook 
her  long  gold  ear-rings  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"The  Signora  would  not  permit  it,"  she 
said. 

Grace  sighed,  and  wondered  whether  the 
time  would  ever  come  when  she  could  wear 
a  white  frock  like  Bianca's,  and  ride  in  omni- 
buses, and  see  all  the  city  sights. 

"  I  should  be  afraid,  cara  mia!"  said  Bianca. 
"  Your  streets  are  so  dreadful !  One  may  be 
killed  by  the  wild  horses.  I  love  the  quiet 
Park  better." 

Grace  smiled.  "  Oh,  Bianca !  do  you  for- 
get the  policemen  ?  When  I  was  down  town 
with  mother,  the  policeman  carried  me  across 
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the  street.  The  policeman  stops  the  horses 
just  as  they  are  going  to  tread  on  you.  You 
see  a  big  horse  coming,  and  you  want  to  run, 
and  then  the  policeman  just  speaks  to  the 
horse,  and  the  horse  stops,  and  you  get  across ! 
And  there  are  flowers  for  sale  on  the  corners. 
/  think  it  is  lovely ! " 

"  I  don't,''  said  Bianca.  "  I  would  rather 
see  the  flowers  growing  in  the  earth  than  cut 
off  their  stems.  But,  O  Grace !  I  am  going 
to  surprise  mother  and  Father  Sebastian  on 
Corpus  Christi.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Grace's  face  clouded.  Since  Bianca  had 
come,  several  new  causes  of  discontent  had 
made  themselves  plain  to  her.  Grace's  mother 
was  not  a  Catholic.  She  was  very  fond  of 
Catholics,  she  said,  and  she  believed  nearly 
all  that  the  Catholic  Church  teaches.  But 
when  Bianca's  mother  talked  to  her,  she 
always  said  she  could  not  accept  the  doc- 
trine which  acknowledges  Our  Blessed  Lady 
as  the  Mother  of  God.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
she  would  enter  the  Church;  but  not  just 
now. 

Grace  had  often  gone  to  Mass  with  Alida 
and  Bianca,  and  had  listened  to  instructions 
from  Father  Sebastian.  When  Bianca  put 
flowers  before  Our  Lady's  statue  every  day  in 
May,  and  sang  the  sweet  May  hymns  in  the 
morning,  Grace,  listening,  felt  as  if  she  had 
been  deprived  of  something  that  ought  to 
have  belonged  to  her.  One  day  she  had  said 
to  her  mother : 

"Isn't  the  Blessed  Virgin  my  Mother,  too? 
If  she  is  the  Mother  of  all  Christians,  she 
must  be  my  Mother.  Why  don't  you  teach 
me  to  love  her  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brown  seemed  startled.  Then  she 
said:  "Hush!  Grace.  You  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about." 

Grace  said,  wistfully :  "  I  wish  I  did,  mother. 
Can't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brown  shook  her  head,  and  resumed 
her  occupation  of  writing  a  letter  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  an  unusually  wide  black  border. 

So  when  Bianca  mentioned  Corpus  Christi 
with  so  much  delight  and  expectation,  a  cloud 
covered  Grace's  face.  She  knew  what  the 
grand  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  meant ;  she  had 
heard  her  aunt  many  times  describe  the  Feast 


of  Corpus  Christi  in  Italian  cities.  She  felt 
as  if  she  had  seen  the  narrow  streets  carpeted 
with  roses,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  hung 
with  gay  curtains ;  the  gorgeous  canopy  up- 
held by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town ; 
the  clouds  of  incense;  and  the  groups  of 
men,  women,  and  children  kneeling  before  Our 
Lord.  She  knew,  too,  that  Bianca  intended 
to  help  Father  Sebastian  to  make  the  feast  a 
grand  one  in  his  little  city  church.  It  seemed 
to  Grace  as  if  she  were  always  "left  out." 
There  was  so  much  brightness  in  Bianca's 
life  and  so  little  in  hers. 

Of  course  Bianca  did  not  know  Grace's 
thoughts.  She  often  said  it  was  a  great  pity 
that  Grace  could  not  go  to  Mass  every  day, 
and  have  a  Rosary;  but  she  was  too  happy 
herself  to  understand  that  Grace  was  discon- 
tented. Besides,  she  was  only  a  little  girl 
yet,  and  little  girls  do  not  think  much. 

Bianca  had  five  dollars  in  her  "  bank."  This 
"bank"  was  a  tin  box  painted  red,  with  a 
chimney,  into  which  the  money  was  dropped. 
Bianca  had  given  all  the  five  cent  pieces, 
quarters,  etc., — the  savings  of  a  whole  year, — 
to  her  mother,  and  her  mother  had  returned 
to  her  a  new  five  dollar  bill.  Bianca  had 
thought  and  thought  about  this  crisp,  new 
bill.  What  would  she  do  with  it  ?  At  first, 
she  thought  she  would  give  one  dollar  to 
Father  Sebastian  for  the  poor  Italian  children, 
and  buy  a  music  roll  like  Grace's  for  herself — 
a  beautiful  morocco  roll,  with  "  B.  L."  printed 
on  it  in  big  letters — and  a  bangle  ring.  Grace 
always  had  a  number  of  new  pretty  things, 
while  Bianca  had  to  make  hers  last  as  long 
as  possible.  Bianca  finally  decided  to  spend 
her  five  dollars  in  honor  of  Our  Lord.  Alida 
had  discovered  over  in  Brooklyn  a  friend  of 
hers,  a  Genoese,  who  had  a  hot-house. 

"We  will  go  over  and  see  the  good  Giu- 
seppe some  day,"  said  Alida.  "  He  sells  his 
flowers  much  more  cheaply  than  those  we 
have  to  buy  in  New  York.  You  will  ask  the 
Signora  for  some  money,  and  we  will  get  a 
bunch  as  big  as  a  basket  for  almost  nothing." 

Bianca  found  that  she  could  not  get  as 
many  roses  as  she  wanted  for  her  five  dollars. 
She  had  imagined  that  this  vast  sum  would 
buy  enough  to  carpet  the  whole  nave  of  the 
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church.  But  it  was  soon  plain  to  her  that 
she  could  get  only  about  six  dozen  of  small 
pink  and  yellow  roses.  She  wanted  at  least  two 
hundred  red  ones,  because  her  mother  told 
her  that  red  was  the  color  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Remembering  Alida's  suggestion  about  the 
Italian  in  Brooklyn,  Bianca  spoke  to  her  of 
her  plan  to  surprise  Father  Sebastian  and  her 
mother. 

"Will  he  give  me  two  hundred  roses  for 
five  dollars?"  she  asked, — "two  hundred  red 
roses  ?  " 

"Four  hundred,"  answered  Alida;  "as 
many  as  we  can  carry.  The  good  Giuseppe 
is  pious,  and  he  kept  his  houses  well  warmed 
during  the  cold  spell,  while  some  of  his 
neighbors  let  their  fires  go  out.  He  has  many, 
many  roses." 

Bianca  clapped  her  hands.  "  Will  you  take 
us  to  him  this  afternoon — Grace  and  me?" 

"Willingly,"  answered  Alida,  anxious  for 
the  trip.  "  Will  you  ask  the  Signora  ?  " 

And  Alida  ran  off  to  iron  her  best  cap  in 
anticipation  of  the  event.  Mrs.  Lodi,  who 
trusted  Alida  very  much,  gave  her  consent, 
and  also  agreed  to  ask  her  sister  to  let  Grace 
go  too.  It  happened  that  while  Bianca  was 
enthusiastically  kissing  her  mother  in  grati- 
tude, Mrs.  Brown  was  announced.  She  was 
attired  in  a  heavy  mourning  gown  and  bonnet 
as  usual.  Poor  Grace,  also  in  black,  looked 
very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  smothered  in 
black  crape. 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  sitting  down  in 
a  big  arm-chair,  "you  are  so  light-hearted! 
I  heard  you  and  Bianca  laughing  the  moment 
the  door  opened.  You  can  not  understand 
what  grief  is.  I  am  always  crushed,  heart- 
broken." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  light-hearted?  I 
have  just  come  from  confession.  To-morrow 
is  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  Bianca  has 
been  very  good,  and  I  have  just  made  her 
very  happy." 

"  But,"  Mrs.  Brown  answered,  reproachfully, 
"you  have  lost  your  dear  husband." 

"Don't  say  'lost,'"  said  Mrs.  Lodi,  hastily. 
"  He  is  safe;  he  waits  for  me.  I  pray  for  him 
every  day,  and  I  know  he  prays  for  me." 

"  Oh,  mother  ! "  broke  in  Grace,  "  I  wish  we 


could  pray  for  father's  soul,  instead  of  wear- 
ing this  heavy  black  stuff." 

"And  don't  you  pray  for  him?"  cried  Bi- 
anca, with  wide-open  eyes.  "  If  I  did  not  pray 
for  my  dear  father  I  would  be  as  mournful 
as  —  as — "  Bianca  stopped  and  reddened. 

"I  am  a  Protestant,  Bianca;  so  is  Grace," 
said  her  aunt,  severely. 

"But  are  not  Protestants  Christians?" 
asked  Bianca;  "all  Christians  —  " 

"  My  dear  sister,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Brown, 
"  Bianca  is  pert.  I  shall  insist  on  an  apology 
if  she  continues  to  talk  in  that  way.  Because 
you  have  chosen  to  desert  the  Church  of  your 
forefathers,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  impertinence  from 
your  child." 

Mrs.  Lodi  smiled.  "  Alice,"  she  said, "  three 
hundred  years  ago  our  forefathers  prayed  for 
the  dead.  In  fact,  I  have  returned  to  the  faith 
of  my  forefathers,  as  you  will  do,  I  hope." 

"You  Catholics  are  very  frivolous  and 
light.  But  do  not  let  us  quarrel  before  the 
children." 

Alida  took  Bianca  and  Grace  into  the  Park, 
and  there  Bianca  unfolded  her  plan.  They 
were  to  get  the  roses  in  Brooklyn  ;  then  they 
were  to  put  them  into  the  big  gilded  straw 
basket,  lined  with  white  satin,  which  Bianca 
had  brought  from  Italy.  Then  they  were  to 
carry  the  basket  full  of  the  most  lovely  red 
roses  to  the  altar  early  on  Corpus  Christi, 
and  leave  them  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

"Oh,  how  nice!"  cried  Grace,  all  aglow. 
"  I  hope  mother  will  let  me  do  it." 

"  But  you  must  not  tell  my  mother,"  said 
Bianca;  "because  I  want  to  see  how  surprised 
she  will  be  when  she  recognizes  the  basket 
and  says  :  '  Where  did  you  get  the  roses  ? ' " 

When  Alida  took  the  children  home,  they 
found  Mrs.  Brown  in  a  very  pleasant  mood. 
Her  sister  understood  her,  and  took  much 
trouble  to  please  her.  She  gave  her  consent 
to  Grace's  going  to  Brooklyn  with  Alida  in 
the  afternoon. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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(CONCLUSION.) 

XXVI. 

|T  was  the  next  day  that  Mr.  Leigh  met 
Stanmore,  and  said:  "I  am  a  little 
uneasy  about  Renee.  She  does  not 
seem  well,  and  I  have  insisted  on  her  seeing 
Dr.  Graham  to-day.  Since  there  is  so  much 
of  this  fever" — several  other  cases  had  oc- 
curred— "one  can  not  be  too  cautious." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Stanmore,  whose 
heart  sank  with  a  foreboding  of  evil.  "But 
has  she  any  sign  of  fever  ?  " 

"Yes  :  she  had  a  rigor  last  night,  and  she 
has  fever  unmistakably  this  morning, — slight, 
it  is  true,  and  it  may  be  only  a  little  touch 
of  malaria;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  send 
Graham  to  her." 

"  Of  course  it  was  best.  And  what  does  he 
think?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  visit.  It 
was  on  my  way  down  town  that  I  met  him, 
and  asked  him  to  call." 

"  I  will  go  at  once  and  find  out  the  result 
of  the  visit,"  said  Stanmore. 

He  went  to  the  doctor's  office,  but,  failing 
to  find  him,  went  then  to  Renee.  As  he 
reached  Mr.  Leigh's  gate,  a  man  came  out, 
who  stopped  to  shake  hands  .with  him.  It 
was  an  elderly,  well-known  lawyer,  who  said : 
"I  have  just  been  in  to  see  Miss  Leigh  on  a 


matter  of  business.  What  a  charming  young 
lady  she  is !  You  are  a  fortunate  man  indeed,. 
Stanmore." 

"Did  you  see  her?"  asked  Stanmorer 
putting  aside  the  question  of  his  own  good 
fortune.  "  Is  she  not  ill  ?  " 

"Not  to  appearances,  at  least,"  said  the 
lawyer;  "though  I  believe  she  did  speak  of 
a  little  headache.  You  are  going  in  ?  Well, 
good  day." 

Somewhat  reassured,  Stanmore  went  in, 
and  presently  into  the  cool,  dark  drawing- 
room,  where  he  was  shown,  Renee  entered. 
As  she  came  in  he  thought  her  a  vision  alike 
of  bsauty  and  of  apparent  health.  She  wore 
a  dress  of  some  filmy  white  material,  above 
which  her  hair  showed  like  a  soft  mass  of 
spun  gold ;  and  on  her  cheeks  there  was  a 
rose  of  color  such  as  did  not  often  glow  there. 
But  as  he  met  her  and  took  her  hand,  he 
knew  by  its  dry  hotness  that  she  had  fever. 

"  Yes,  I  am  feeling  a  little  unwell,"  she  said 
in  answer  to  his  inquiries.  "But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  anything  serious.  Uncle,  however, 
was  alarmed,  and  insisted  upon  sending  Dr. 
Graham  to  see  me." 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"  Very  little.  He  examined  my  pulse  and 
my  tongue,  prescribed  some  medicines,  talked 
a  little  while,  and  then  went  away.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  thinks  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  me." 

"You  have  certainly  fever." 

"Yes,  and  a  headache.  But  do  not  let  usr 
talk  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  nothing  is  so  unin- 
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teresting  as  talking  of  one's  maladies.  Did 
you  meet  Mr.  Reynolds  as  you  came  in  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  see 
you  on  a  matter  of  business.  I  think  you 
might  have  excused  yourself  from  anything 
of  the  kind  this  morning." 

"But  I  sent  for  him,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"There  are  some  things  that  one  should  not 
delay.  And  there  has  already  been  more  de- 
lay than  I  like  about  the  deeds  transferring 
the  church  to  the  Bishop,  and  securing  an 
endowment  to  it.  It  is  three  weeks  since  my 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  this  matter  has  not 
yet  been  attended  to !  I  take  shame  to  my- 
self, and  the  mere  suggestion  of  illness  gave 
me  a  panic.  I  thought,  'What  if  I  were  to 
die  and  that  thing  undone ! '  So  I  sent  at 
once  for  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  begged  him  to 
prepare  the  papers  without  further  delay." 

"It  is  well  to  have  the  matter  off  your 
mind,"  said  Stanmore.  "But  now  that  Rey- 
nolds has  your  directions,  I  hope  you  will 
cease  to  give  yourself  any  uneasiness  about 
it.  All  that  you  have  to  do  now  is  simply  to 
put  your  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  deeds 
he  will  bring  you." 

"Yes,  that  is  all,"  she  said,  with  a  smile; 
"and  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  it  is  done!" 

They  talked  a  little  after  this  on  other 
subjects,  but  presently,  pressed  by  Stanmore's 
questions,  Renee  acknowledged  that  her 
throat  was  sore,  and  that  her  headache  grew 
worse  rather  than  better.  By  his  urgent  re- 
quest she  agreed  to  go  and  lie  down,  saying, 
however,  that  she  hoped  she  would  be  well 
enough  to  be  at  church  in  the  evening;  "for  I 
should  dislike  to  miss  Benediction,"  she  said, 
wistfully. 

"You  must  not  think  of  going  out  this 
evening,"  said  Stanmore.  "Dr.  Graham,  I 
am  sure,  will  tell  you  so.  Remember  that  a 
trifling  illness  may  be  rendered  serious  by 
imprudence." 

"  I  shall  not  go  unless  I  feel  better,  and  the 
doctor — who  promised  to  be  back  this  after- 
noon— thinks  it  would  not  be  imprudent," 
she  answered. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  doctor  placed  his 
veto  on  the  plan  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it ; 
.and  indeed  by  that  time  Renee  herself  was 


conscious  that  her  strength  was  not  equal  to 
the  proposed  exertion.  Lying  on  her  bed, 
prostrate  under  the  fever  which  had  fastened 
upon  her — which  was  making  her  pulses  beat 
like  hammers,  her  head  ache  madly,  her 
cheeks  scarlet  as  reddest  roses— she  watched 
through  her  open  window  the  dying  sunset 
light,  and  thought  of  the  tapers  beginning  to 
shine  like  stars  in  the  dusky  church.  Dimly, 
like  half- forgotten  music,  some  words  were 
echoing  through  her  mind : 

•"The  bells  ring  out  her  praises, 

The  evening  shades  grow  dim ; 
Go  there  and  say  a  prayer  for  me, 
And  sing  Our  Lady's  hymn. 

"While  I  lie  here  and  ask  her  help 
.      In  that  last,  longed-for  day, 
When  the  Beloved  of  my  heart 
Will  call  my  soul  away." 

"Now  they  are  singing  the  Litany,"  she 
said  to  herself — her  lips  murmured  the  beau- 
tiful invocations  one  by  one ;  "and  now  comes 
the  Benediction.  Lord,  give  me  Thy  bless- 
ing, too ! " — then  after  a  moment,  very  low — 
"and  grant  me  to  see  Thy  Face  in  the  land 
of  the  living!" 

Stanmore,  who  went  to  Mr.  Leigh's  imme- 
diately after  the  devotions,  met  Dr.  Graham 
at  the  door.  In  answer  to  his  questions,  the 
doctor  spoke  plainly.  "  I  fear  that  it  is  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever,"  he  said ;  "  though  I  can  not 
be  positively  certain  until  to-morrow.  The 
disease  has  not  yet  fully  declared  itself,  but 
so  far  every  symptom  points  to  it.  Of  course 
it  may  be  a  light  form.  We  will  hope  so." 

"The  fever  which  is  in  Clarendon  is  not  a 
light  form,"  said  Stanmore,  gravely. 

"  It  varies  with  the  individual  case,"  said 
the  doctor ;  "  but  there  is  everything  here  to 
lead  us  to  hope  for  the  best — youth,  strength, 
healthful  surroundings.  Oh,  we  shall  pull  her 
through  all  right,  never  fear ! " 

He  spoke  with  real  or  well  assumed  cheer- 
fulness, but  it  was  something  worse  than  fear 
that  struck,  like  the  cold  chill  of  death  itself, 
to  Stanmore's  heart.  It  was  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, which  gathered  force  from  the  recol- 
lection of  her  words  the  evening  before.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  God  had  granted  her  de- 
sire— that  she  was  to  be  spared  the  long 
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conflict  of  life,  and  to  go  like  a  child  with  her 
white  robe  unstained.  The  gain  would  be  in- 
finite for  her ;  but  for  him — it  w,as  not  strange 
that  he  felt  as  if  the  loss  for  him  would  be 
more  than  he  could  bear,  or  that  he  was 
forced  to  go  (as  soon  as  he  learned  that  she 
was  sleeping)  back  to  the  church,  where  the 
lamp  before  the  Tabernacle  shone  like  a 
guiding  star,  leading  the  breaking  heart  to 
that  Heart  which  has  sounded  all  the  depths 
of  human  agony,  and  there  struggle  for  res- 
ignation ;  while  Mary  seemed  looking  down 
with  pitiful  eyes,  and  not  a  sound  broke  the 
deep  stillness  of  the  church. 

The  next  day  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  with  regard  to  Renee's  malady.  It  was 
scarlet  fever  of  the  most  pronounced  type. 
Herself  aware  of  it,  she  asked,  as  soon  as  the 
doctor's  early  morning  visit  was  over,  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  should  be  sent  for.  "  I  can  not 
wait,"  she  said,  when  she  was  urged  not  to 
trouble  herself  with  business ;  "  this  must  be 
•done  at  once.  How  can  I  tell  when  I  may 
become  delirious  or  sunk  in  stupor  ?  No :  I 
can  have  no  rest  until  he  comes.  So  the  sooner 
ihe  is  sent  for,  and  made  to  bring  the  papers  I 
ordered,  the  sooner  my  mind  will  be  relieved." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  obey 
her.  So  the  lawyer  was  speedily  summoned, 
and  came  with  his  papers.  They  were  all 
ready  for  her  signature.  Propped  up  in  bed 
by  pillows,  she  read  each  one  carefully  over, 
and  then  as  carefully  wrote  her  name  at  the 
bottom  of  each.  When  the  witnesses,  who 
had  been  called,  added  their  signatures,  she 
lay  back  with  a  peaceful  smile.  "  Thank  God 
I  lived  to  do  it!"  she  said.  Then  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  and  took  two  of  the  papers. 
"These  I  must  give  to  Father  Gerard,"  she 
said.  "The  other — I  suppose  you  had  better 
keep." 

"  Until  you  get  well,  and  tell  me  to  destroy 
it,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  smile. 

"That  may  be,"  she  answered;  "but  there 
is  nothing  like  making  sure  of  things." 

Acting  on  this  belief,  she  sent  for  Father 
Gerard  as  soon  as  Mr.  Reynolds  was  gone, 
and  gave  the  deeds  to  him  for  transmission 
to  the  Bishop.  She  had  also  a  request  to 
.make  which  showed  how  much  she  was 


haunted  by  the  fear  of  unconsciousness  in 
one  form  or  another.  "I  know  that  there  is 
a  time  when  you  may  and  a  time  when  you 
/must  administer  the  last  Sacraments,"  she 
said.  "What  I  have  to  beg  is  that  you  will 
give  them  to  me  as  soon  as  you  may,  and  not 
wait  for  the  time  when  you  must.  I  should 
like  to  receive  them  with  my  mind  clear." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  desire,"  said  Father 
Gerard  "  I  will  see  the  doctors,  and  the  first 
moment  that  it  is  permitted  I  will  administer 
the  Sacraments  to  you.  Set  your  mind  at 
rest  on  that  point." 

"  It  is  now  at  rest  on  all,"  she  said,  gently. 

The  next  day  the  doctors  admitted  that 
there  was  sufficient  danger  to  warrant  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments.  Renee 
heard  the  decision  with  a  smile  of  happiness, 
and  she  was  able  to  direct  some  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  her  chamber,  which  made  it 
seem  like  a  shrine  rather  than  a  sick-room 
when  Father  Gerard  entered  it. 

Stanmore  was  among  those  present  at  the 
touching  ceremony,  and  after  it  was  all  over 
she  asked  to  speak  to  him  alone.  The  others 
went  away  and  left  them  together.  It  was 
toward  evening.  Long  level  rays  of  sunlight 
streamed  through  a  western  window  into  the 
room,  and  touched,  as  if  with  a  smile  from 
heaven,  the  flowers  which  decorated  the  little 
oratory  near  the  bed,  where  the  Mother  of 
Mercy  stood.  Renee  looked  gratefully  up  at 
the  statue. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  always  asked  of  her — 
to  obtain  for  me  a  death  like  this,"  she  said ; 
"  and  she  has  granted  all  that  I  asked.  For  " 
— her  glance  turned  now  to  Stanmore — "I 
think  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  shall 
not  get  well." 

"I  do  not  know  it,"  he  replied.  "Why 
should  I  ?  The  doctors  say  that  you  may, 
and  /  say  that  you  must." 

"Ah,  no  :  do  not  say  that ! "  she  answered. 
"There  should  be  no  'must'  with  us,  save 
the '  must '  of  resignation  to'  God's  will.  And 
I  could  not  die  if  it  were  not  His  will.  Other 
things  may  be  somewhat  in  our  power  to 
order,  but  life  and  death  He  has  kept  in  His 
own  hand.  I  have  felt  from  the  first  that  I 
shall  die,  because  I  see  so  plainly  I  have  done 
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the  work  I  had  to  do  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
over.  I  can  not  add  to  it  now,  save  by  going." 
"  I  think  you  hardly  know  what  you  are 
saying,"  said  Stanmore.  "  How  can  that  be 
over  which  is  no  more  than  begun — your 
influence,  your  example,  your  teaching ! " 

"All  that  can  be  done  by  others,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  gesture,  as  if  putting  it  away  from 
her.  "  I  think — do  not  smile  at  me  ! — that  I 
was  sent  here  to  do  two  things  :  to  build  the 
church,  and  to  aid  a  little  in  making  you  a 
Catholic — " 

"Aid ! "  he  exclaimed,  quickly.  "  You  did 
all !  But  for  you  I  should  be  to-day  where 
you  found  me." 

"Then  that  is  enough  to  have,  done  on 
earth,"  she  said ;  "  for  you  will  do  the  rest. 
And  I  have  the  happiness  of  giving  you  the 
power  to  do  it —  Hush !  do  not  say  a  word. 
I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  strength,  and  I  must 
tell  you  while  I  am  able  what  I  have  done, 
and  why  I  have  done  it.  I  have  left  you  my 
fortune — who  has  a  better  right  to  it,  or  will 
be  recognized  as  having  a  better  right  ?  Ah ! 
I  am  glad  now  that  our  engagement  is  so 
well  known,  and  that  you  can  take  it — this 
last  gift  from  me." 

Words  failed  him.  He  could  only  say,  in 
a  choked  voice,  as  he  kissed  her  hand,  "  This 
is  the  only  gift  for  which  I  care." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  answered.  "  I  know  the 
fortune  is  nothing  to  you — save  to  buy  your 
freedom.  It  will  do  that  It  will  enable  you 
to  provide  for  those  who  are  a  charge  upon 
you,  and  to  do  what  you  will  with  your  life. 
That  is  why  I  have  left  it  to  you — that,  and 
because  I  know  that  you  will  eventually  use 
it  in  the  best  way,  the  way  to  do  the  most 
good.  It  is  a  great  burden  off  my  mind. 
How  often  I  have  asked  myself,  in  thinking 
of  death,  to  what  charity  I  should  give  my 
fortune !  But  now  I  need  think  no  more.  It 
will  be  in  your  hands ;  you  will  know  what 
is  best — after  it  has  bought  your  freedom  ;  for 
that  is  nearest  my  heart."  She  looked  at  him 
with  an  exquisite  smile.  "No  words  are 
needed  between  us  to  know  what  you  will 
do  with  the  freedom,"  she  murmured,  softly. 
"  Say  your  first  Mass  for  me." 

Two  days  later  she  died,  on  the  Feast  oi 


Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  just  at  the  hour 
when  the  last  glow  of  sunset  light  was  leav- 
ng  the  earth — when  in  a  thousand  shrines 
:he  lights  were  shining  on  Mary's  altars,  and 
unnumbered  voices  were  singing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church, 
"Auxilium  Christianorum,  orapro  nobis!" 


The  Southern  Cross. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


TTIHENE'ER  those  southern  seas  I  sail, 
^*     I  find  my  eyes  instinctive  turning 
Where,  pure  and  marvellously  pale, 
Four  sacred  stars  are  brightly  burning. 

A  star  is  set  above  the  Thorns ; 

Two  mark  the  bleeding  Palms  extended  ; 
And  one  the  wounded  Feet  adorns, — 

In  four  the  potent  cross  is  blended. 

One  only  hand  had  power  to  place 
The  symbol  there,  and  that  immortal ; 

Those  fajr,  celestial  fires  may  grace 
And  beautify  the  heavenly  portal. 

Whatever  danger  I  may  meet 
Upon  the  wild,  disastrous  ocean, 

Still  turn  my  trusting  eyes  to  greet 
That  flaming  cross  with  true  devotion. 

Nor  cease,  my  willing  heart,  to  give 
Thy  prayers  and  every  just  endeavor ; 

For  only  by  the  Cross  I  live, 
And  by  the  Cross  I  live  forever. 


The  Golden  Epoch  of  Da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael. 


BY   OCTAVIA   HENSEL. 

different  characteristics  of  the  schools 
1    of  Italy  linked  themselves,  and  fused  their 
separate   merits   into   one   grand   epoch    of 
perfection,  the  perihelion  of  Italian  art,  the 
"  golden  age,"  which  began  with  Da  Vinci, 
reached  its  highest  point  of  spiritual  beauty 
in   Raphael,  and  waned  after  the  corporeal 
loveliness  of  Titian. 
Still  to  the  northward,  but  south  of  Perugia, 
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we  pause  at  Milan,  where,  in  1428,  Duke 
Sforza  established  an  academy  of  art,  and 
placed  his  musician,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
"improvisator  of  the  silver  lute,"  at  its  head. 
The  many  sidedness  of  Italian  genius  has 
often  astonished  the  biographer,  but  never 
more  so  than  in  studying  the  character  of 
Da  Vinci,  in  whom  is  found  the  highest  type 
of  intellect,  refinement,  and  cultivation.  He 
was  skilled  in  music  as  well  as  in  painting, 
and  excelled  in  all  knightly  exercises,  fenc- 
ing and  dancing.  He  was  a  skilful  engineer, 
and  constructed  the  aqueduct  which  supplied 
Milan  with  water  from  the  river  Adda,  twenty 
miles  distant.  He  tunnelled  mountains, 
drained  marshes,  and  planned  to  join  Flor- 
ence with  Pisa  by  means  of  a  canal.  He 
engaged  in  a  contract  to  raise  the  old  Church 
of  San  Giovanni  by  levers,  in  order  to  over- 
come its  sunken  appearance ;  he  cast  many 
statues  in  bronze,  and  has  left  us  an  admira- 
ble work,  *  a  treatise  on  painting  valuable  to 
young  art  students  in  our  day.  He  antici- 
pated the  sciences  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
Copernicus.  He  began  much  and  finished 
little,  because  his  mania  for  truth,  in  great  as 
in  small  things,  forced  him  to  labor  for  an 
excellence  which  continually  eluded  him. 
His  aims  were  too  high,  his  schemes  too  co- 
lossal to  be  fulfilled  in  one  lifetime. 

He  was  born  in  1452*  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arno.  Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  could  have 
apprehended  and  rewarded  his  genius,  died 
when  Leonardo  was  twelve  years  old,  and, 
with  no  princely  favor  to  hope  for,  he  entered 
the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Verrochio.  His  fa- 
ther consented  to  this,  convinced  even  against 
his  will  of  his  son's  talent.  We  are  told  that 
a  peasant  brought  the  boy  a  shield  made  out 
of  the  wood  of  a  fig-tree,  and  requested  him 
to  paint  a  device  upon  it.  Inspired  by  the 


*  "Trattato  della  Pittura,"  whence  we  extract  the 
following : 

"  A  painter  should  never  imitate  another,  or  he'll 
be  called  nephew  aid  not  son  of  nature. 

"  A  painter  should  be  universal.  He  must  study 
all  he  sees,  but  he  should  only  take  that  which  is  best 
and  most  perfect  for  his  work. 

"  Contrive  that  your  figures  receive  broad  light 
from  above :  people  we  see  in  the  street  receive  all 
light  from  above." 


writhings  and  contortions  of  the  bugs,  rep- 
tiles, scorpions,  and  noxious  animals  he  had 
collected  in  the  swamps,  the  boy  painted  a 
medusa  head  upon  the  buckler, — a  monster 
which  so  scared  his  father  that  he  ran  from 
the  room.  The  peasant  was  given  another 
shield,  and  this  one,  later  called  Rotello  del 
Fico,  was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Milan.  * 

The  master  Verrochio,  himself  a  pupil  of 
Donatello,  although  an  excellent  teacher,  was 
soulless,  and  without  ideal  in  execution;  but 
Leonardo  remained  with  him  twelve  years, 
studying  anatomy,  modelling  in  terra- cotta, 
and  experimenting  in  drapery  effects  from 
clay  figures  covered  with  wet  linen.  He  thus 
gained  that  exactness  and  softness  of  outline 
which  formed  his  style  for  future  years.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  left  Verrochio,  and 
wrote  to  Ludovico  Sforza,  surnamed  II  Moro, 
Duke  of  Milan,  suggesting  the  manufacture 
of  some  weapons  of  warfare  —  destructive 
engines  which  his  engineering  skill  had  in- 
vented— and  desired  audience  of  the  Duke. 
In  1482  we  find  him  at  the  ducal  court, 
valued  as  a  musician,  and,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, at  the  head  of  the  Art  Academy  of 
Milan,  modelling  the  famous  equestrian  statue 
of  Francesco  Sforza  (Lorenzo's  father),  which 
was  broken  in  its  triumphal  cortege  through 
the  city,  and  never  perpetuated  in  bronze. 

After  the  capture  of  Milan  by  the  French 
in  1499,  Leonardo  went  to  Florence.  There 
Michael  Angelo  reigned  supreme,  and  Da 
Vinci,  too  long  accustomed  to  rule  in  the  art 
world  of  Milan,  could  not  brook  a  rival.  "  I 
was  famous  before  you  were  born  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed to  Angelo  one  day,  and  departed  for 
Rome.  There,  too,  Raphael  and  Angelo  were 
painting  for  His  Holiness  Leo  X,  and  the 
master  from  Milan  did  not  receive  the  honors 
he  expected.  While  in  Florence  he  had 
painted  the  portrait  f  of  a  friend's  wife,  Gio- 
conda  by  name,  and  he  spent  four  years  in 
perfecting  the  beautiful  face.  At  Pavia  he 
was  presented  to  Francis  I,  King  of  France, 
whose  generous  patronage  of  art  won  his  ad- 
miration, and  decided  him  to  remove  to  the 


*  Now  lost. 

f  Called  Mono,  Lisa,  or  La  Gioconda;  now  in  the 
Louvre. 
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court  of  that  monarch.  He  never  returned 
to  Italy,  but  died  at  his  Chateau  of  Coux, 
near  Amboise,  leaving  his  worldly  goods  to 
a  pupil. 

A  few  faded  frescos,  a  few  Madonnas  and 
Holy  Families,  calm,  sweet,  and  dreamily  ten- 
der in  roundness  of  outline,  depth  of  shadow 
behind  the  melting  light;  his  own  portrait  as 
St.  John,  and  an  unfinished  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  at  Florence — these  are  all  that  remain 
to  us  as  authentic  pictures  of  one  whose  pos- 
sibilities were  so  great  that  the  world  judges 
him  by  what  he  could  have  done  rather  than 
by  what  he  did.  The  quality  of  his  works — 
the  grandeur  of  their  conception,  the  noble 
sentiment  and  dignity  of  expression ;  the 
mastery  of  clear,  shadowy  depths ;  minute, 
enamel-like  finish ;  the  harmony  of  tone,  lack- 
ing perhaps  brilliancy  of  color — compensate 
and  repay  the  student  who  studies  them  far 
better  than  the  paintings  of  more  industrious 
artists.  His  pupils,  among  whom  Bernardino 
Luini  was  the  chief,  gained  a  reflection  of  their 
master's  spiritual  elevation  of  sentiment,  the 
sweetness  of  his  expression  in  portraits,  and 
graceful  pose  of  figures.  He  taught  his  pupils 
careful  and  laborious  finish,  avoidance  of 
sharp  outlines,  with  a  polish  on  surface,  and 
the  smile  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Leonardo  school.  His  best-known  picture, 
the  Last  Supper,  was  painted  by  command  of 
Ludovico  Sforza,  upon  the  damp  walls  of  the 
Dominican  Convent  at  Milan.  Dampness, 
war,  and  the  vandalism  of  restorers,*  have 
well-nigh  obliterated  the  fresco,  but  copies 
of  its  original  remain,  to  show  us  the  won- 
derful versatility  of  the  artist  in  depicting,  in 
every  gradation  of  age,  from  the  "tender 
youth  of  St.  John  to  the  gray  hairs  of  St. 
Simon,"  the  emotions  of  horror  and  aston- 
ishment which  those  words  of  Our  Blessed 
Lord,  "One  of  you  shall  betray  Me,"  have 
caused.  The  hands  of  the  disciples  are  almost 
as  expressive  as  their  faces. 

In  his  first  style  of  painting,  Da  Vinci  gives 
strength,  depth  of  shadow,  and  with  mistiness 

*  Repainted,  scraped,  restored,  nothing  of  the 
original  remains  but  copies  and  drawings.  Raphael 
Morghen's  engraving  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  original. 


in  reflected  lights  that  would  denote  him  the 
most  northern  of  Italian  painters;  but  his 
second  style,  in  its  clearness  and  serene  calm, 
carries  us  back  to  sunnier  skies,  and  makes 
us  feel  the  force  of  a  critic  who  has  called  Da 
Vinci  "a  Titian  in  the  mist  of  centuries."  He 
died  a  Catholic.  His  life  had  been  calm,  tem- 
perate, and  moral ;  but  he  had  lived  more  as 
a  philosopher  than  as  a  Christian.  His  will 
commends  his  soul  "to  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  the 
glorious  Virgin  Mary,  the  Archangel  Michael, 
all  the  blessed  angels  and  saints  of  Paradise." 

From  him  we  turn  to  Michael  Angelo,  poet, 
painter,  sculptor  and  architect, — one  whose 
intellectual  powers  could  master  and  mould 
forms  of  exquisite  beauty  in  the  delicate  realm 
of  thought,  as  well  as  spring  that  stupendous 
dome  of  aerial  lightness  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter.  Imbued  with  ideals  of  unearthly  maj- 
esty, his  forms  seem  to  belong  to  some  more 
spacious  world  than  ours.  His  creative  genius 
was  inexhaustible.  In  every  department  of 
art  into  which  he  entered  he  has  left  traces  of 
unlimited  power. 

The  story  of  his  life,  full  of  self-denial  and 
devotion  to  others,  is  simple  and  uneventful, 
save  for  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  Sec.  He 
was  born  in  1474,  at  Caprese,  a  small  town  of 
which  his  father,  Buonarotti,  had  been  made 
Governor.  He  was  nursed  in  a  valley  of  the 
Singarna,  by  the  wife  of  a  stonemason,  and 
his  first  toys  were  a  stone,  chisel,  and  hammer. 
His  father,  descended  from  a  noble  Roman 
family,  desired  him  to  become  a  notary ;  but, 
finding  that  impossible  to  the  strong  artistic 
nature  of  his  son,  he  apprenticed  him  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  the  painter  Ghirlandajo. 
This  master,  after  two  years'  instruction,  find- 
ing his  pupil  superior  to  himself  in  design, 
and  fearing  his  growing  talent,  broke  the  con- 
tract of  apprenticeship,  and  allowed  the  boy 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  enter  his  career  of 
art.  Under  the  splendid  patronage  of  Lorenzo 
di  Medici,  whose  attention  he  had  attracted 
in  the  Garden  of  San  Marco  at  Florence. 
Angelo  was  enabled  to  study  at  leisure,  and 
labor  at  his  ease  in  these  delightful  gardens, 
which  the  munificence  of  Lorenzo  had  filled 
with  choicest  gems  of  antique  art.  Life  was 
most  happy  in  the  Medici  palace,  where  he 
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dwelt,  but  with  the  death  of  his  patron  Lo- 
renzo, in  1492,  his  fortunes  darkened.  He 
went  to  Bologna,  but  the  jealousy  of  Bra- 
mante  kept  him  from  securing  any  important 
work.  After  a  year  of  fruitless  attempt  to  gain 
some  occupation,  he  returned  to  Florence, 
where  Savonarola  greatly  influenced  him  by 
his  denunciation  of  the  luxurious  ease  of 
nobles,  and  the  precepts  of  patriotism  he  en- 
deavored to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the 
Florentines. 

About  this  time  Angelo  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Holy  Father  by  a  Sleeping  Cupid, 
which  a  Cardinal  had  purchased,  supposing 
it  to  be  an  antique.  When  the  sculptor's 
name  was  disclosed,  Pope  Julius  II,  one  of 
Art's  noblest  patrons,  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
Rome.  The  marble  Pieta  now  at  St.  Peter's 
was  made  during  this  visit.  He  then  returned 
to  Florence,  and  completed  the  Madonna  and 
Child*,  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bruges.  The 
citizens  of  Florence  placed  at  his  disposal  a 
huge  block  of  Carrara  marble,  which  had  long 
been  supposed  useless.  Out  of  this  Angelo 
made  the  remarkable  statue  of  David  which 
stands  near  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  While  mak- 
ing the  cartoons*  which,  with  the  work  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  were  to  decorate  the 
Council  Hall  at  Florence,  he  was  again  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  to  furnish  plans  for  the  Papal 
mausoleum  which  Julius  II  had  determined 
to  build.  Angelo's  old  rival,  Bramante,  again 
appeared,  and  persuaded  the  Holy  Father  to 
temporize,  to  accept  plans,  but  not  to  build 
the  mausoleum  during  his  lifetime.  Wearied 
and  losing  patience,  the  architect  refused  to 
remain  in  Rome,  and  returned  to  his  work  in 
Florence. 

In  1508,  after  the  submission  of  the  Bo- 
lognese,  the  Pope  sent  for  Angelo,  and  re- 
ceived him  most  graciously  at  Bologna,  for 
which  city  he  desired  him  to  cast  a  statue  in 
bronze,  and  then  to  go  to  Rome  and  fresco 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Angelo 
objected,  declaring  that  painting  was  not  his 


*  These  cartoons  were  destroyed  in  some  mysteri- 
ous manner,  probably  by  a  fellow-sculptor  whom 
Angelo  had  offended.  An  engraving  of  the  chief  part, 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  them. 


vocation.  The  Holy  Father  insisted,  and  to 
him  we  owe  that  matchless  series  of  paintings 
before  which  the  world  unites  in  rendering 
homage  for  their  sublimity  of  design,  skill 
displayed  in  perspective,  and  the  vast  imagi- 
nation and  boldness  of  their  execution.  The 
statue  of  the  Pope  which  had  been  erected  at 
Bologna  (subsequently  melted  and  converted 
into  cannon),  and  the  famous  figure  of  Moses, 
now  in  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  di  Vinculi, 
completed,  Angelo  returned  to  Florence — for 
the  Papal  coffers,  emptied  by  wars,  could  no 
longer  employ  him — and  Raphael,  who  had 
been  cordially  welcomed,  was  alone  retained 
to  decorate  the  Vatican.  Upon  the  death  of 
Pope  Julius,  in  1513,  his  successor,  Leo  X 
(one  of  the  Medici  family),  sent  for  Angelo, 
and  intrusted  to  him  the  designing  of  the 
marble  fagade  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Rome.  This 
work,  abandoned  for  want  of  funds,  caused 
the  architect  to  return  once  again  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  commissioned  to  continue  his 
labors  in  the  Medici  sacristy,  and  design  the 
tombs  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  di  Medici.  In 
a  few  months  he  chiselled  the  great  figures, 
Night,  Morning,  Dawn,  and  Twilight,  which 
still  adorn  those  splendid  sepulchres,  below 
the  figure  of  Lorenzo  (so  suggestive  of  pro- 
found meditation  that  it  is  sometimes  called 
"Michael  Angelo's  Thought"),  and  that  of 
the  Roman- clad  warrior,  recalling  the  battle 
scenes  of  Duke  Giuliano's  life. 

In  1527  the  victorious  army  of  the  Con- 
stable of  Bourbon,  which  had  sacked  Rome, 
threatened  Florence.  The  Medici  were  de- 
posed, and  a  new  government  proclaimed. 
Angelo  was  employed  to  fortify  the  hill  of 
San  Miniato ;  but,  fearing  treachery,  and  loyal 
to  the  interests  of  the  family  which  had  pat- 
ronized him  in  boyhood,  he  fled  to  Venice. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  refused  all  public 
honors  there,  and  lived  in  the  retirement  of  a 
mere  visitor  to  the  city,  he  was  proclaimed  a 
rebel  and  an  exile,  and  forbidden  to  return  to 
his  Florentine  home.  The  influence  of  friends 
commanded  his  recall,  and  Florence,  after 
months  of  suffering,  abandoned  the  contest, 
and  the  Medici  were  restored  to  power.  But 
Alessandro  di  Medici's  hostility  to  Angelo 
forced  him  again  to  leave  his  work  in  the  li- 
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brary  and  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  and,  obey- 
ing the  call  of  Pope  Paul  III,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  began  the  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment 
on  the  altar  wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The 
picture  is  sublimely  painful ;  the  sorrow  and 
anger  of  the  master's  soul  seem  reproduced 
in  the  fresco.  Despair,  terror  and  horror 
prevail.  Even  Our  Blessed  Lady  turns  aside, 
as  if  suffering  pitying  love  for  those  whom 
the  justice  of  Our  Lord  condemns.  This 
fresco  finished,  the  Pope  desired  Angelo  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  Pauline  Chapel. 
The  pictures  he  painted  there,  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
were  his  last.  From  that  time  until  his  death 
he  devoted  himself  to  architecture. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  spent  at 
Rome,  designing  and  nearly  completing  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's.  For  this,  the  most  sub- 
lime of  his  works,  he  refused  all  remunera- 
tion. It  was  a  labor  of  love  and  piety — his 
offering  to  God  in  gratitude  for  the  talents 
intrusted  to  his  keeping — his  debt  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Church,  whose  earthly  Head 
had  encouraged  and  acknowledged  his  ge- 
nius. All  his  life  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  exacting  and  discontented 
father.  His  benevolence  was  untiring.  Al- 
though burdened  with  cares  and  constant 
work,  he  never  faltered  in  dutiful  respect  to 
those  dependent  upon  him,  never  relaxed  in 
his  reverence  for  virtue  and  religion.  Mis- 
anthropy, jealousy,  and  violent  anger  some- 
times ruled  him.  but  patience  and  self-sacri- 
fice for  others  aided  him  to  conquer  these 
blemishes  of  a  noble  nature.  Little  children 
loved  him,  and  many  a  penniless  maiden 
owed  her  marriage-portion  to  his  generous 
heart.  "  In  much  genius  there  is  much  grief/' 
for  the  world  can  never  comprehend  or  sat- 
isfy God-given  powers.  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  death 
came,  and  found  him  ready, — working  with 
trembling  hand,  which  could  hardly  hold  the 
pencil,  upon  the  final  directions  for  complet- 
ing that  dome  which  still  proclaims  to  the 
world  the  grandeur  of  his  intellect,  and,  above 
all,  his  love  and  reverence  for  our  Holy 
Church.  Rome,  where  he  had  dwelt  for  thirty 
years,  pleaded  for  the  honor  of  keeping  his 


earthly  remains  ;  but  his  dying  request,  that 
he  might  be  buried  in  Florence  beside  those 
whom  he  had  most  loved  in  life,  was  re- 
spected, and  there,  amid  the  scholars  and 
statesmen  of  Italy's  most  splendid  days,  he 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce 
— the  Holy  Cross. 

From  his  long  life  of  sorrow,  care,  and  dis- 
appointment, we  turn  to  the  sunnier  existence 
of  Raphael,  where  no  struggle,  no  shadow, 
clouds  the  beautiful  genius  of  a  pure  and 
noble  nature. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  Umbrian  artist  (Gio- 
vanni Sanzio)  and  his  first  wife,  Mayia.  His 
young  mother  died  when  he  was  only  eight 
years  old,  but  a  kind  stepmother  supplied  her 
place ;  and  when  his  father  died,  four  years 
later,  this  mother  and  his  uncles,  Battista 
Ciarli  and  Bartolommeo  Sanzio,  took  most 
loving  care  of  the  boy.  His  talent  and  genius 
had  displayed  themselves  almost  in  his  baby- 
hood. Very  early  he  learned  to  aid  his  father 
in  the  studio,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  his 
mother  and  uncle,  in  accordance  with  his 
father's  directions,  placed  him  in  the  studio 
of  Perugino.  Here  he  became  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  that  master's  method,  to  which 
he  added  a  peculiar  grace. of  his  own,  that  its 
exquisite  dreaminess,  and  the  sacred  light  in 
the  face  of  his  Madonnas,  have  named  it  his 
first  style  of  painting.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  painted  the  Sposalizio  (the  Marriage 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady).  It  was  painted  for 
the  Franciscan  Church  at  Citta  di  Castello,* 
and  greatly  resembles  the  one  painted  by  his 
master  for  the  Cathedral  at  Perugia.  We 
are  told  that  Raphael  was  extremely  timid  in 
relying  on  his  own  powers, — a  timidity  that 
taught  him  the  simplicity  of  grandeur,  and 
the  reserve  that  attained  to  power. 

Longing  to  study  in  Florence,  and  pro- 
vided with  letters  to  the  gonfalonier  of  that 
city  by  his  court  friend,  the  Duchess  von 
Sora  of  Urbmo,  he  reached  the  city  about  the 
year  1504.  Here  he  studied  the  frescos  of 
Masaccio  and  Filippino  Lippi  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ghir- 


*  Now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  a  palace  of  science 
and  art. 
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landajo  and  Fra  Bartolommeo,  from  whom  he 
gained  the  secret  of  coloring.  The  pictures 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  also  greatly  impressed 
him,  and  the  four  years  he  spent  at  Florence, 
Perugia,  Urbino,  and  Bologna,  before  his  call 
to  Rome  in  1508,  served  to  influence  and 
change  his  manner  of  painting  to  its  second, 
or  Florentine  style. 

The  Pontiff  Julius  II,  influenced  by  Bra- 
mante,  who  deemed  his  kinsman  Raphael 
would  serve  him  as  a  useful  rival  to  Angelo, 
sent  for  the  young  painter,  and  intrusted  to 
him  the  decoration  of  the  state  apartments  of 
the  Vatican.  The  first  of  these  rooms,  called 
Stanza  del  Segnatura,  contains  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  frescos :  Theology,  better  known 
as  the  Disputa,  where  the  Church  Militant 
adores  the  Host  on  the  altar,  and  the  Church 
Triumphant  the  visible  Saviour  in  heaven ; 
Philosophy,  represented  by  the  school  of 
Athens ;  Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence.  The  two 
last  are  represented  by  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
on  Mount  Parnassus,  and  by  scenes  from  the 
promulgation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law 
by  different  Pontiffs.  This  room  occupied 
him  for  three  years ;  and  the  second  room,  or 
Stanza  of  Heliodorus,  containing  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  early  legends  of 
the  Church,  was  almost  completed,  when,  in 
1514,  the  artist  was  appointed  architect  of  St. 
Peter's.  In  1516  he  superintended  the  ex- 
cavations in  Rome,  designed  the  restoration 
of  many  ancient  buildings,  and  adorned  the 
Farnese  Palace  with  frescos  designed  from 
mythology.  At  the  same  time  he  was  paint- 
ing the  third  room,  or  Stanza  dell'  Incendio, 
and  making  drawings  for  the  grand  Hall  of 
Constantine,  into  which  these  rooms  open, 
and  which  was  finished  after  his  death  by  his 
pupils. 

Angelo,  at  the  time  Raphael  began  the 
stanza  in  the  Vatican,  was  painting  the  walls 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  destined  to  be  further 
embellished  by  Leo  X,  who  determined  to 
cover  the  lower  walls,  under  Angelo's  frescos, 
with  tapestries  of  wool,  silk,  and  gold,  from 
the  looms  of  Arras.  Raphael  was  intrusted 
with  the  designs,  and  for  them  he  made  the 
celebrated  cartoons,  taken  from  events  in  the 
lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  They  were 


painted  in  distemper,  *  on  thick  paper,  f  and 
when  used  by  the  Flemish  weavers  of  Arras 
were  cut  into  strips.  The  tapestries  com- 
pleted, the  designs  were  cast  aside  in  an  un- 
used workhouse,  where  Rubens  found  them, 
and  persuaded  Charles  I  of  England  to  pur- 
chase them.  They  were  not  mounted  until 
the  reign  of  William  III,  who,  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Keller,  had  the  strips  pasted 
together  and  stretched  on  canvas.  \  The  tap- 
estries themselves  were  hung  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  in  1519,  the  year 
before  Raphael's  death ;  but  they  were  twice 
carried  away  by  French  soldiery  in  the  sack- 
ing of  Rome.  Their  restoration  to  the  Vatican 
was  finally  determined  upon  by  the  French 
Government.  Three  had  been  burned  for  the 
gold  of  the  thread,  and  the  faded  magnificence 
of  the  remaining  seven  render  the  subjects  of 
the  pictures  almost  invisible ;  but  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Leo  X,  well  named  the  "  Magnificent," 
and  Raphael,  the  "  Divine  "  painter,  they  are 
exceedingly  precious  to  lovers  of  Catholic  art. 
Not  only  the  stanza  of  the  Vatican,  but  the 
Loggia,  or  vaulted  arcades  built  around  three 
sides  of  the  Court  of  St.  Damasus,  were 
decorated  by  the  young  painter  with  Scrip- 
tural subjects  known  as  Raphael's  Bible,  be- 
ginning with  the  Creation,  and  ending  with 
the  Last  Supper.  But  his  choicest  works 
during  this  Roman  period  are  his  portraits, 
remarkable  for  their  perfect  and  exquisite 
finish.  The  pictures  of  Julius  II  and  Leo  X 
are  called  the  best  portraits  in  the  world. 
The  wondrous  San  Sisto  Madonna  at  Dresden, 
the  pure  and  perfect  St.  Margaret  and  the 
Dragon,  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  Transfigura- 
tion, upon  which  he  was  engaged  when  death 
came,  occupied  the  three  last  years  of  his 
life.  A  violent  fever,  and  lack  of  medical 
skill,  caused  the  untimely  death  which 
"embalmed  immortal  youth." 

"Rome  is  empty  and  desolate  since  Ra- 
phael died ! "  exclaimed  Count  Castiglione  ; 


*  A  species  of  water  color.  . 

f  Carton  in  French,  hence  the  name  cartoon. 

\  Thes  cartoons  were  at  Hampton  Court  until 
placed  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  They  are 
12  feet  high,  and  14  to  1 8  feet  long:  the  figures  larger 
than  life. 
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and  "no  eye  was  tearless,"  says  Vasari,  as  the 
idolized  young  artist  was  borne  to  the  Pan- 
theon, and  laid  to  rest  beside  Marie  di  Bibiena, 
the  niece  of  Cardinal  Bibiena,  to  whom  he 
had  been  betrothed,  and  whose  early  death 
had  prevented  their  marriage. 

Raphael's  life  was  pure,  genial,  and  free 
from  vice.  Pupils  loved  him,  friends  were 
devoted  to  him;  even  his  rivals  were  won  by 
the  fascination  of  his  manners.  The  sunshine 
of  his  nature  rested  upon  all  those  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  He  was  a 
master  for  whom  the  glories  of  creation,  and  all 
true  beauties  of  nature,  had  no  concealment. 
His  deep  science  raised  and  transformed  all 
things  to  the  magnificent  ideal  which  his 
soul  received  from  association  with  divine 
thoughts,  visions  of  beauty  vouchsafed  to  the 
pure  in  heart. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna  there  stands  a 
pilgrim's  shrine.  Lo  Spasimo  di  Sicilia  (Christ 
bearing  His  Cross)  is  the  picture  which  brings 
the  pilgrims  thither.  This  picture,  painted 
by  Raphael  for  the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Spasimo.  at  Palermo,  was  sent  in  a  ship 
which  was  wrecked  at  sea.  Fifty  leagues 
the  box  containing  the  painting  floated,  and 
drifted  on  shore  at  the  port  of  Genoa.  The 
Sicilians  claimed  it,  and  raised  a  shrine  for 
its  reception  at  the  base  of  their  burning 
mountain.*  Although  Raphael's  frescos 
adorn  many  churches  and  palace  halls,  his 
loveliest  paintings,  easel  pictures  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  are  the  most  numerous ; 
they  would  form  a  gallery  by  themselves. 
Sixteen  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  Madonnas 
were  painted  between  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Perugino  and  the  year  of  his  removal  to  Rome ; 
but  the  sixteen  he  painted  at  Rome,  from  the 
year  1 508  to  the  day  of  his  death  (Good  Fri- 
day, 1520),  are  better  known  by  engravings. 

Raphael  died  in  his  thirty- seventh  year,  and 
thirty-two  different  pictures  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  and  the  Infant  Saviour,  pearls  upon  the 
chaplet  of  his  life,  are  left  to  us.  Rafaello  il 
divino,  divine  in  the  light  reflected  from  the 
face  of  the  Mother  Immaculate,  the  Virgin 
Blessed,  whom  he  loved  so  well  to  portray. 

*  A  copy ;  but  some  authors  assert  the  original  is 
now  in  Madrid. 


A  Capuchin's  Conquest. 


A  YOUNG  Capuchin  Father,  who  was 
giving  missions  for  the  first  time  in  the 
district  of  Novelda,  in  Spain,  had  to  part  with 
his  companion  and  go  alone  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Romana,  to  preach.  On  his  arrival  he 
learned  that  the  richest  man  of  that  part  of 
the  country  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  priest's. 
Formerly  he  had  had  a  dispute  with  his  pastor, 
and  from  that  time  had  sworn  a  mortal  hatred 
to  priests  and  to  religion.  For  thirty  years  he 
had  not  been  to  church ;  his  children  were 
not  baptized ;  his  servants,  who  were  better 
paid  than  any  others,  were  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach the  Sacraments.  The  man  was  very 
much  feared,  and  was  called  by  the  people 
"the  fierce  wild  beast." 

The  young  missionary  understood  at  once 
that  the  results  of  his  mission  would  be  very 
slight  unless  he  first  brought  back  this  erring 
sheep  to  the  fold.  He  considered  that  on 
the  conversion  of  the  rich  farmer  depended 
almost  the  whole  success  of  the  mission.  But 
the  pastor  wished  to  disabuse  him  of  the 
error ;  he  represented  that  various  attempts 
had  been  made  by  apostolical  men,  but 
without  any  good  result.  He  refused  to  ac- 
company the  missionary  to  the  farm,  which 
was  some  little  distance  outside  the  village, 
feeling  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  received 
with  blows  of  a  club,  perhaps  with  pistol 
shots. 

Not  at  all  discouraged,  the  religious  went 
to  look  for  some  one  of  good  .will  amongst 
the  parishioners.  All  refused  to  take  part  in 
an  undertaking  which  they  considered  dan- 
gerous. "  You  at  least,"  said  the  priest,  ap- 
pealing to  the  blacksmith,  a  man  of  herculean 
build,  "will  not  refuse  to  accompany  me. 
After  all,  I  run  a  much  greater  risk  than  you 
do;  besides,  I  only  want  you  to  show  me  the 
place." 

The  blacksmith,  after  much  hesitation,  con- 
sented, and  the  two,  seated  in  a  little  wagon 
drawn  by  an  ass,  set  out  for  the  farm.  When 
they  came  near  it,  the  blacksmith  stayed  be- 
hind, and  the  priest  had  to  proceed  alone. 

He  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  at  the 
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farm,  as  may  well  be  supposed.  Meeting  the 
farmer  alone,  he  spoke  as  cheerfully  as  pos- 
sible. He  explained  his  visit  by  stating  that 
it  was  his  habit  on  the  missions  to  visit  the 
principal  men  of  the  parish  first.  When  he 
had  succeeded  in  exciting  the  interest  of  the 
farmer,  who  was  obliged  to  smile  pnce  or 
twice  during  the  interview,  he  stated  plainly 
the  object  of  his  visit. 

"I  have  come  to  this  country,"  he  said, 
"  in  search  of  sinners,  whom  I  wish  to  recon- 
cile to  God  in  the  tribunal  of  penance.  But 
as  I  knew  that  you  would  not  come  to  look 
for  me  in  the  confessional,  I  have  come  to 
you.  Therefore,  my  dear  sir,"  he  exclaimed, 
grasping  his  hand  warmly,  "you  see  that  it 
is  time  for  you  to  return.  You  have  con- 
tinued in  this  wretched  way  long  enough.  It 
is  God  Himself  that  offers  you  pardon ;  it  is 
Jesus  who  in  His  mercy  opens  His  arms  to 
you." 

The  farmer  burst  into  tears  and  wept  like 
a  child;  then  he  began  to  call  out  to  his 
people  :  "  Come  here !  come  here,  all  of  you  ! 
This  is  my  benefactor !  This  man  whom  you 
see  here  is  an  angel  sent  us  by  God ! " 

And  his  tears  continued  to  flow.  The  farm 
hands,  fearing  that  something  was  wrong, 
rushed  into  the  room.  But  the  missionary, 
too  cautious  to  let  his  conquest  slip  through 
his  fingers,  sent  them  back,  after  assuring 
them  that  all  was  right,  and  began  at  once 
the  work  of  reconciling  the  sinner  to  the 
Father  of  mercies. 

Meanwhile  the  blacksmith  remained  out- 
side in  the  road,  fearing  that  at  any  moment 
he  might  hear  a  shot.  The  villagers  remained 
round  their  doors,  hoping  to  see  the  good 
Father  return  safe  and  sound,  but  fearing  the 
contrary,  for  they  well  knew  to  what  ex- 
tremes "the  fierce  wild  beast"  might  go. 

However,  soon  afterwards  they  were  all 
very  much  surprised  to  see  the  missionary 
coming  in  triumphal  procession.  The  proces- 
sion was  formed  by  three  vehicles,  in  which  all 
the  farm  hands  rode.  In  the  first  was  seated 
the  redoubtable  farmer,  beside  the  Capuchin. 
Behind  the  others,  in  the  little  wagon  drawn 
by  the  ass,  rode  the  blacksmith,  through  the 
grime  on  whose  countenance  it  could  be  seen 


that  he  was  far  from  being  proud  of  himself. 
The  farmer's  household  not  only  assisted 
at  the  first  sermon  of  the  mission,  but  followed 
the  exercises  throughout  with  a  zeal  and  as- 
siduity that  greatly  edified  the  parish. 


The  Picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


THERE  was  a  certain  father  of  a  family 
who  had  but  little  faith  and  courage. 
One  trial  after  another  came  upon  him,  and, 
having  no  confidence  in  either  God  or  man, 
he  determined  to  hang  himself.  Providing 
himself  with  a  rope,  he  started  out  for  a  soli- 
tary place  in  the  woods,  where  there  was  little 
danger  of  his  being  interfered  with  iri  the 
execution  of  his  horrid  crime.  He  avoided 
meeting  his  wife  and  children,  for  fear  some 
tender  feeling  might  be  excited  in  him,  and 
he  might  be  deterred  from  carrying  out  his 
designs. 

Whilst  proceeding  on  his  way,  his  head 
cast  down — for  he  dared  not  look  in  the  face 
of  his  fellow-men  with  the  sin  of  Judas  in  his 
heart — he  saw  a  small  piece  of  white  paper 
lying  on  the  ground.  He  picked  it  up  through 
curiosity,  turned  it  over,  and  lo!  it  was  a 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  invoca- 
tion printed  on  it,  "  O  Mary,  conceived  with- 
out sin,  pray  for  us  who  have  recourse  to 
thee!" 

"  This  is  strange ! "  said  the  man  to  himself, 
stopping  a  moment  to  reflect.  "  Why  should 
I  happen  to  find  this  picture  now,  and  be  in- 
spired to  take  it  up,  and  read  the  invocation  ?  " 
He  walked  on,  looking  at  the  words,  "  Pray  for 
us  who  have  recourse  to  thee."  Again  he  hes- 
itated and  stood  still ;  a  flash  of  light  seemed 
to  have  entered  his  mind ;  he  felt  a  new  love 
of  life  take  possession  of  him,  and  he  prayed, 
"  O  Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  us 
who  have  recourse  to  thee." 

He  threw  the  rope  away,  hastened  back  to 
his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  embraced, 
asking  their  pardon.  He  showed  them  the 
picture,  and  told  them  of  the  terrible  crime 
he  was  about  to  commit,  and  how  he  had 
been  saved  on  the  very  brink  of  hell.  The 
man  went  at  once  to  the  priest  who  had  been 
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his  confessor  in  years  gone  by,  and  soon  by 
the  mercy  of  God  he  was  forgiven,  and  rec- 
onciled to  the  Church  which  he  had  long 
neglected.  The  picture  was  preserved  as  a 
precious  and  holy  relic,  and  in  after  years  the 
man  often  pointed  to  it,  saying,  "This  picture 
of  the  Mother  of  God  was  the  means  of 

saving  me." 

— «  •»  « 

Two  Edifying  Letters. 


/TVH AT  devout  and  untiring  "Member  of  the 
1  Order  of  Mercy,"  the  author  of  the  famous 
•"Life  of  Catharine  McAuley,"  has  composed  a 
drama  for  young  girls,  entitled  "Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  Katherine  of  Aragon,"  which  is  published 
by  Fitzwilliam  &  Co. ,  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  little 
play,  very  straightforward,  and  simple  in  con- 
struction. All  the  writings  of  this  "  Member  of 
the  Order  of  Mercy ' '  have  the  quality  of  interest 
in  a  high  degree.  The  author  is  not  only  devout, 
but  skilful  enough  to  make  her  work  attractive. 
In  an  appendix  she  gives  two  letters,  one  from 
Queen  Katherine  to  her  confessor,  Father  For- 
rest; the  other  from  Father  Forrest  to  Queen 
Katherine.  Father  Forrest  was  burnt  alive  at 
Smithfield,  Eng.,  May  22,  1538.  He  was  partic- 
ularly the  object  of  Henry  VIII's  hatred,  about 
two  years  after  the  death  of  his  royal  penitent. 
We  regret  that  the  author  of  "Catharine  Mc- 
Auley" did  not  give  the  dates  of  the  letters. 

XETTER    OF    KATHERINE    OF    ARAGON    TO    FATHER 
FORREST,    IN   NEWGATE   PRISON. 

MY  REVEREND  FATHER: — You  who  advise  oth- 
ers in  hard  circumstances,  can  not  be  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  is  useful  to  yourself,  now  that  you  suffer 
for  Christ's  sake.  If  you  bear  the  few  short  tor- 
ments to  which  you  are  condemned,  you  will  re- 
ceive an  everlasting  reward.  And  whoever  loses 
heaven  for  the  miserable  goods  of  this  life  seems 
wholly  destitute  of  reason.  But  you,  my  happy 
Father,  to  whom  God  has  shown  this  above  many 
mortals,  will  finish  your  life  by  a  most  cruel  death 
for  Christ ;  and  I,  your  wretched  daughter,  shall 
be  deprived  of  a  monitor  and  a  Father  so  beloved 
in  Christ  Jesus.  My  most  ardent  wishes  are  to  die 
with  you  in  the  greatest  possible  torments,  pro- 
vided it  were  pleasing  to  the  divine  will,  to  which 
I  always  submit  all  my  desires  and  my  life  itself: 
so  far  am  I  from  any  enjoyment  of  this  unhappy 
world,  after  those  die  of  whom  the  world  is  not 
worthy.  Go  before  me,  therefore,  my  Reverend 


Father,  happily  and  courageously,  and  importune 
Christ  in  your  prayers  that  I  may  soon  follow.  I 
desire  as  your  last  blessing  in  this  life  that  I  may 
be  a  sharer  in  your  holy  labors,  your  torments, 
your  conflicts;  and  after  your  sufferings.  I  shall 
expect  more  plentiful  favors  from  Heaven  by  your 
intercession.  I  think  it  superfluous  to  animate 
you  to  that  immortal  reward,  preferable  to  all 
other  goods,  though  bought  with  excessive  pains — 
you  who  from  early  youth  have  practised  the  holy 
rules  of  St.  Francis.  Yet,  since  to  suffer  for  God's 
sake  is  the  greatest  joy  we  can  have  in  this  life,  I 
will  implore  His  Divine  Majesty  with  continued 
prayers,  tears,  and  penitential  labors,  that  you 
may  happily  finish  your  course,  and  obtain  a 
never-fading  crown  of  eternal  life. 

Farewell,  my  Father !     Be  mindful  of  me  with 
God  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

KATHERINE,  THE  QUEEN. 

LETTER  OF  FATHER  FORREST  TO  KATHIRINE  OF 

ARAGON. 

MOST  SERENE  PRINCESS,  MY  SOVEREIGN  QUEEN, 
AND  DAUGHTER  IN  CHRIST  :  —  Your  servant 
Thomas  gave  me  your  Majesty's  letter,  which 
found  me  in  great  affliction,  yet  in  constant  hope 
of  release  by  death  from  the  captivity  of  this  mis- 
erable body.  Not  only  did  your  letter  infinitely 
comfort  me,  but  it  excited  in  me  patience  and  joy. 
Christ  Jesus  give  you,  daughter  and  lady  mine, 
above  all  mortal  delights,  which  are  of  brief  con- 
tinuance, the  joy  of  seeing  the  Beatific  Vision  for 
evermore.  Remember  me  in  your  most  fervent 
orisons ;  pray  that  I  may  fight  the  battle  to  which 
I  am  called,  and  finally  overcome,  nor  give  up  for 
the  heavy  pains  and  atrocious  torments  prepared 
for  me.  Would  it  become  these  hoary  locks  to 
give  way  in  aught  that  concerns  the  glory  of  God  ? 
Would  it  become,  lady  mine,  an  old  man  to  be 
appalled  with  childish  fear,  who  has  seen  sixty-four 
years  of  life,  and  for  forty  has  worn  the  habit  of 
the  glorious  St.  Francis?  Weaned  from  terrestrial 
things,  what  is  there  for  me  if  I  aspire  not  to  those 
of  God  ?  But  as  to  you,  lady  mine  and  daughter 
in  Christ,  sincerely  beloved,  in  life  and  death  I 
will  continue  to  think  of  you,  and  pray  God  in 
His  mercy  to  send  you  from  heaven,  according  to 
the  greatness  of  your  sorrows,  solace  and  consola- 
tion. Pray  to  God  for  your  devoted  servant  and 
beadsman,  the  more  fervently  when  you  hear  of 
p  the  horrid  torments  prepared  for  me.  I  send  your 
Majesty,  for  consolation  in  your  prayers,  my 
rosary;  for  they  tell  me  that  of  my 'life  but  three 
days  remain. — N.  Y.  Freeman 's  Journal. 
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Catholic  Notes. 


The  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  widespread,  and 
many  are*  the  signal  favors  and  blessings  that  fol- 
low its  practice.  For  two  or  more  centuries  it  has 
been  the  cherished  devotion  of  the  faithful  of  Italy, 
who,  individually  and  collectively,  have  more  than 
once  realized  the  blessed  results  of  confident  re- 
course to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  under  the  singu- 
larly beautiful  appellation  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel.  The  human  soul,  ever  in  the  midst  of 
doubts  and  trials,  stands  in  need  of  a  guide  and 
counsellor,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  present 
devotion  appeals  so  forcibly  to  the  heart  of  the 
Christian.  As  to  the  miraculous  picture  at  Gen- 
azzano, its  origin  can  not  be  traced.  When  first 
known  to  history  it  was  at  Scutari,  in  Albania, 
where  it  excited  an  early  and»life-long  devotion 
to  Our  Lady  in  the  heart  of  King  George  Cas- 
triota,  better  known  as  "Scanderbeg,"  who  with 
a  handful  of  mountaineers  conquered  the  entire 
Moslem  host,  and  kept  them  at  bay  during  his 
lifetime.  After  his  death  the  country  was  subju- 
gated by  the  Turks,  but  the  picture  became  de- 
tached, and  took  miraculous  flight  to  Genazzano. 
Afterwards,  Pope  Innocent  XI,  failing  to  unite 
Christendom  against  the  Turks,  had  the  picture  of 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  solemnly  crowned, 
and  obtained  his  wish,  and  the  victory  at  Lepanto. 
The  picture  and  the  devotion  have  for  centuries 
continued  to  work  numerous  miracles ;  pilgrimages 
set  in  to  Genazzano,  and  the  Pious  Union  was 
formed. 

This  Union  is  now  canonically  erected  at  Notre 
Danle,  under  the  direction  of  Very  Rev.  A.  Gran- 
ger, who,  by  the  faculties  received  from  the  Very 
Rev.  Superior-General  of  the  Augustinian  Order, 
has  power  to  affiliate  to  the  Union,  and  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  all  its  spiritual  advantages,  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  beautiful 
chapel  of  the  Union  is  now  in  process  of  building 
at  Notre  Dame. 

The  present  year  brings  the  centennial  of  the 
death  of  three  illustrious  Popes  :  that  of  St.  Greg- 
ory VII,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  St.  Peter's 
successors ;  of  Martin  IV,  and  of  the  famous 
Gregory  XIII  (Buoncompagni).  The  first  died 
in  exile  at  Salerno,  on  May  25,  1085,  breathing 
forth  the  celebrated  words :  "I  have  loved  justice 
and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  do  I  die  in  exile." 
Pope  Martin  IV,  elected  in  1281,  distinguished 
for  his  prudence  and  sagacity,  expired  in  Perugia, 


on  March  25,  1285.  The  last  Pontiff,  Gregory 
XIII,  governed  the  Church  for  nearly  thirteen 
years.  To  him  is  due  the  reformed  calendar,  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  or  Gregorian  College,  of 
the  English,  Greek,  Maronite,  and  other  colleges 
in  Rome  for  the  youth  of  divers  nations,  and  the 
institution  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
"  Vista  Apostolica."  He  died  in  Rome,  April  10, 
1585,  aged  eighty-three  years. 


The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Dakota,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  private  au- 
dience, presented  the  Holy  Father  with  a  magnif- 
icent, large  buffalo  robe,  which  had  been  painted 
by  the  nephew  of  Sitting  Bull  at  the  latter's  re- 
quest. The  old  chief  had  the  arrival  of  Abbot 
Marty  among  the  Indians  of  his  tribe  painted  on 
the  robe.  Then  there  is  painted  the  departure  of 
the  "  Medicine  Man,"  and  finally  the  fight  of  the 
Indians  against  Gen.  Custer,  and  their  victory. 


The  Count  de  Mun,  the  distinguished  advocate 
of  the  rights  of  the  working  class  in  France,  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII  the  signal 
honor  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great. 

Under  date  of  May  20,  the  Holy  Father  ad- 
dressed an  important  letter  to  his  Eminence  Car- 
dinal Parocchi,  Vicar  of  the  City  of  Rome.  In 
it  his  Holiness  manifests  his  desire  that  the  clergy 
should  advance  ever  in  learning  and  culture,  ren- 
dered so  necessary  by  the  condition  of  the  times. 
He  refers  to  his  Encyclical  on  the  restoration  of 
Christian  philosophy,  and  makes  known  his  in- 
tention of  providing  for  the  higher  literary  studies 
of  the  clergy.  He  prescribes  the  institution,  in 
the  Roman  Seminary,  of  superior  schools  of  liter- 
ature, which  shall  not  be  confined  merely  to  the 
Italian  tongue,  but  likewise  embrace  Latin  and 
Greek  literature :  the  latter,  as  presenting  perfect 
models 'of  beauty,  and  being  still  in  use  among 
the  Orientals ;  the  former,  as  the  language  of  the 
Church,  and  generally  more  widely  cultivated. 
He  recalls  the  great  share  taken  by  the  Church  in 
the  revival  of  letters,  which  during  centuries  gone 
by  were  preserved  in  the  monasteries,  and  diffused, 
thanks  to  the  labors  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs ;  and 
terminates  in  enjoining  upon  the  Cardinal  Vicar 
to  carry  out  this  his  desire  by  securing  the  co- 
operation of  learned  professors,  capable  of  im- 
parting the  course  of  instruction  required. 


The   venerable   Archbishop   Bourget    died   at 
Montreal,  on  the  8th  inst.     He  was  in  the  86th 
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year  of  his  age,  nearly  fifty  years  of  which  had 
been  spent  in  the  episcopate.  He  was  consecrated 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Montreal  in  1837,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  See  in  1840.  For  thirty-six  years 
he  directed  the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  and  many 
are  the  monuments  that  bear  witness  to  the  wis- 
dom and  success  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  his  high  office.  In  1876  he  placed  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father,  by  whom 
he  was  transferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  See  of 
Martinopolis.  Since  then  he  lived  in  retirement, 
preparing  himself  for  a  fitting  end  to  his  worthy 
life.  R.  I.  P.  

A  grand  public  reception  was  tendered  to  Arch- 
bishop Gross  and  Bishop  Glorieux  on  their  arrival 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  24th  ult.  About 
2,000  people  were  present. 


The  Very  Rev.  F.  Sebastian,  Rector  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Monastery  of  the  Passionist  Fathers,  near 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  undertaken  the  work  of  re- 
building the  fine  monastery  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  building  was  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious and  healthfully  located  monasteries  of  the 
Order,  and  on  that  account  used  as  a  house  of 
study  for  young  men  destined  one  day  to  labor  in 
the  missionary  field.  Its  total  destruction  has  en- 
tailed a  heavy  loss  upon  the  devoted  Fathers,  and 
one  which  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  repair. 
They  therefore  appeal  to  a  charitable  Christian 
public  for  some  substantial  assistance,  and  promise 
in  return  many  spiritual  favors. 


A  dispatch  from  Petersburg,  Va. ,  says  the  Rev. 
John  D.  Keily,  the  aged  father  of  Anthony  Keily, 
United  States  Minister  to  Austria,  has  renounced 
Protestantism  and  become  a  Catholic.  He  was  a 
prominent  Methodist. 


On  the  3oth  ult. ,  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  gallant  Christian  hero — the  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  city 
of  Chicago  over  the  grave  of  Col.  James  A.  Mulli- 
gan, in  Calvary  Cemetery,  Chicago — was  solemnly 
dedicated.  Prayer  and  blessing  were  given  by  the 
Vicar- General,  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Con  way;  appro- 
priate music  was  rendered,  and  other  ceremonies 
performed  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
people.  The  leading  features  of  the  occasion  were 
the  reading  of  a  beautiful  poem  composed  by  Miss 
Eliza  Allen  Starr,  and  an  address  on  the  life, 
character,  and  services  of  the  deceased,  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Onahan. 


Mr.  D.  T.  Murphy,  of  San  Francisco,  who  died 
in  New  York  on  the  3d  inst.,  was  well  known  for 
his  zeal  and  liberality  in  contributing  towards  the 
promotion  of  the  work  of  the  Church  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  His  gifts  to  St.  Ignatius' s  Church 
and  the  College  of  San  Francisco  were  so  great 
that  the  Pope  conferred  the  title  of  Marquis  on 
him  about  three  years  ago.  He  was  about  to  ac- 
company Archbishop  Alemany  on  the  voyage  to 
Europe  when  the  last  summons  came.  R.  I.  P. 

On  the  1 8th  ult.  a  notable  theological  debate 
was  held  in  the  Clementine  Hall  of  the  Vatican, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  the  Sacred 
College,  numerous  Bishops  and  prelates,  including 
the  members  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  specially  in- 
vited for  the  occasion.  The  programme  embraced 
123  theses,  comprising  the  principal  questions  of 
dogmatic  and  moral  theology.  From  these  selec- 
tions were  made  at  will  by  the  prelates  attending,  • 
and  successfully  defended  by  three  students  from 
the  Greco- Ruthenian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Irish 
Colleges.  The  names  of  the  young  theologians  are 
Demetrius  Radu,  of  Transylvania;  George  Ter- 
zibusci,  of  Ancyra;  and  Edward  O'Callaghan. 
After  the  discussion  had  lasted  four  hours,  the  Holy 
Father  made  a  short  address  in  Latin,  expressing 
his  satisfaction  at  the  progress  shown  by  the  stu- 
dents. Next  day  the  three  young  disputants  had 
the  honor  of  being  received  in  special  audience  by 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

The  Irish  prelates,  after  a  general  audience  with 
his  Holiness  on  Monday,  are  now  on  their  way 
home.  The  result  of  their  deliberations,  and  the 
effect  of  their  visit,  will  be  apparent  to  the  public 
in  due  time.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  said  that  the 
general  impression  in  Rome  is  that  by  their  devo- 
tion, by  their  unanimity,  and  by  the  force  and 
attraction  of  their  personalities,  they  have  won  all 
hearts  and  carried  everything  before  them.  The 
kindness  shown  them  on  all  sides  has  won  the 
gratitude  of  the  Holy  Father;  and  he  expressed 
himself  in  this  sense  a  few  days  ago  to  Mgr.  Stonor, 
who  has  extended  to  them  something  warmer 
than  that  courtesy  to  visitors  which  never  fails  him. 
— London  Register,  May  jo. 

On  April  28,  the  Bishops  of  Hungary  met  at 
Buda  Pesth,  under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal 
Simor,  Primate  of  Hungary.  This  conference, 
from  which  only  one  Bishop  was  absent,  discussed 
the  question  raised  last  January  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  regard  to  the  royal  patronage  and 
the  civil  administration  of  Church  property.  To 
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the  just  remonstrances  of  the  Catholic  deputies, 
the  Ministers  Tisza  and  Treford  answered  that  the 
royal  patronage  was  not  a  special  privilege  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  but  was  a  right  inherent  in  the 
ministers;  and  that  Church  property  was  national 
property, — for  Catholic  purposes,  it  is  true,  but 
subject  to  the  administration  of  the  state.  This 
strange  theory  was  energetically  opposed  by  Count 
Aoppnyi,  but  two  months  afterwards  the  Minister 
Treford  attempted  to  begin  its  practical  applica- 
tion. On  March  28,  therefore,  he  sent  a  circular 
to  all  the  Bishops,  asking  their  advice  as  to  the  best 
method  of  improving  the  material  condition  of 
the  clergy  by  the  employment  of  the  Religions  und 
Studienfondes.  To  this  circular  not  one  Bishop 
sent  an  answer,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
liberating on  a  collective  answer  that  the  episco- 
pate met  in  Buda  Pesth. 


A  great  sensation  has  been  produced  among 
Scotch  Presbyterians  by  the  conduct  of  one  of 
their  most  celebrated  preachers,  Dr.  Adam  Stuart 
Muir,  of  the  Trinity  Free  Church,  Leith.  Not- 
withstanding the  injunction  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  convened  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  24th  of  May,  Dr.  Muir  persists 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  practices  of  which  he  was 
.accused,  such  as  the  use  of  the  crucifix,  etc.  Being 
accused  of  the — to  Scotch  Presbyterians — terrible 
-crime  of  teaching  baptismal  regeneration,  wor- 
.shipping  God  in  nightly  prayer  before  a  represen- 
tation of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  sanctioning  the 
sale  of  his  own  portrait  in  an  attitude  indicating 
approval  of  "Popish"  doctrines  and  practices, 
the  illustrious  preacher  defended  himself  in  an 
address  admitted  by  his  accusers  to  be  very  elo- 
quent, in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  "if  the 
Free  Church  grasped  in  her  nerveless,  withered, 
"bloodless  fingers  vague  negation  against  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  then  would 
the  Divine  Master  withdraw  from  her  presence." 
Dr.  Muir  has  not  yet  obtained  sufficient  light,  it 
seems,  to  convince  him  that  the  withdrawal  of 
John  Knox  and  his  followers  from  the  true  and 
only  Church  of  Christ  was  a  virtual  negation  of 
Christianity.  May  God  grant  him  this  additional 
light !  In  concluding  his  remarks  before  the 
General  Assembly,  Dr.  Muir  caused  almost  a  riot 
among  that  dignified  body  when  he  quoted  Car- 
dinal Newman's  hymn,  "Lead,  kindly  Light," 
and,  taking  an  ivory  crucifix  from  his  pocket, 
held  it  out  with  his  right  hand,  amid  hissing  and 
cries  of  "Shame!  "  and  added:  "The  time  will 
•come  when  I  shall  die  with  this  emblem  of  even 


your  faith  upon  my  bosom."  It  is  thought  that 
Dr.  Muir  will  become  a  Catholic.  Such  a  sensa- 
tion so  soon  after  that  created  by  the  conversion 
of  Lord  Douglas  Hamilton,  will  undoubtedly 
cause  much  sober  and  deep  thought  among  those 
who  have  had  good  reason  to  doubt  the  mission  of 
the  Protestant  Churches,  so-called. 


We  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  the  contin- 
uation of  Mr.  Egan's  beautiful  story  in  the  Youth's 
Department,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  author's 
MS.  to  reach  us  in  time. 


New  Publications. 


A  TROUBLED  HEART,  AND  How  IT  WAS  COM- 
FORTED AT  LAST.  Notre  Dame :  Joseph  A.  Lyons. 
1885. 

(Second  Notice.) 

There  is  always  something  tantalizing  in  a 
serial ;  above  all,  when  it  treats  of  what  pertains  to 
the  soul,  to  the  phases  of  a  great  phenomenal  trans- 
formation ;  for  this  is  what  a  conversion  means. 
The  story  before  us  was  no  exception  to  this  rule — 
was  a  perfect  illustration  of  it — as  we  read  it  week 
after  week,  our  hearts  aching  for  the  next  number. 
It  was  like  music  heard  for  an  instant  to  cease  in 
the  midst  of  a  measure,  of  a  beat. 

All  this  is  over  in  the  book  which  comes  to  us 
in  so  fair  a  cover,  in  such  large,  delightful  type, — 
everything  as  to  exterior  attractive ;  and  we  sit 
down  to  our  symphony,  assured  that  we  can  listen 
to  the  end,  and  be  "comforted  at  last." 

To  those  who  have  passed  through  the  trans- 
formation so  delicately  described  in  these  pages, 
there  is  a  pathos  in  them  never  to  be  told,  a  con- 
solation in  them  never  to  be  outlived ;  for  it  is  to 
realize  that  others  have  suffered  like  ourselves, 
have  been  comforted  like  ourselves. 

To  those  still  out  of  this  harbor  of  peace, — to 
those  who  suffer  they  know  not  wherefore,  for  the 
world  is  still  kind  to  them, — it  will  explain  many  a 
"strange  mood,"  as  they  call  the  shadows  of  great 
blessings  approaching  them,  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected as  they  will.  We  remember  what  was  said 
by  a  young  girl  in  all  the  flush  of  her  first  "seasons 
in  society":  "When  I  have  been  very  happy  I 

go  to to  be  consoled,"  naming  a  holy  Bishop, 

whose  prayers,  we  must  believe,  won  her  soul  to 
the  True  Fold  at  last. 

"A  Troubled  Heart ' '  is  one  more  poem  in  prose 
given  to  us  in  our  mother-tongue.  Parts  of  it  will 
echo  in  many  a  song  set  to  sweet  music  in  days 
to  come.  E.  A.  S. 
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NATURE  AND  THO  GHT.  An  Introduction  to  a 
Natural  Philosophy.  By  St.  George  Mivart.  New 
York:  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.  1885. 
The  study  of  truth,  and  the  states  and  conditions 
of  the  mind  in  relation  thereto,  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  philosophy.  The  great  philosophic 
questions  of  the  present  time — this  age  of  skepti- 
cism and  unbelief — are  precisely  those  which  more 
immediately  concern  the  mental  process  in  its 
search  after  the  true.  Such  questions  as,  Can  we 
have  certainty  of  anything,  and  if  so  upon  what 
motives  does  that  certainty  rest?  What  is  man's 
nature,  what  his  origin,  what  his  purpose  in  life? 
What  is  morality?— the  relations  between  cause 
and  effect — the  necessity  of  a  First  Cause, — these 
and  the  like  questions  are  agitating  many  a 
thoughtful  mind,  and  it  is  only  by  the  correct  solu- 
tion to  them  that  peace  and  rest  can  be  secured 
by  the  human  intelligence.  In  the  little  work 
"Nature  and  Thought,"  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart, 
after  an  admirable  and  profound  introductory 
discourse  on  truth  in  general,  takes  up  these  and 
kindred  questions,  and  treats  them  in  a  masterly 
and  withal  clear  and  attractive  manner.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  idealist,  the  skeptic,  and  the  posi- 
tivist  are  fully  stated  and  ably  refuted.  To  use 
the  words  of  another  reviewer,  it  is  "  a  book  which 
will  prove  of  equal  use  to  the  preacher,  the  theo- 
logian, and  the  man  of  the  world." 

WOMEN  OF  CATHOLICITY.     By  Anna  T.  Sadlier. 

New  York,   Cincinnati,   and  St.  Louis  :   Benziger 

Brothers.    1885. 

In  this  work  there  is  given  to  the  public  a  series 
of  biographical  sketches  embracing  the  names  of 
Margaret  O' Carroll,  Isabella  of  Castile,  Margaret 
Roper,  Marie  de  1' Incarnation,  Marguerite  Bour- 
geoys,  and  Ethan  Allen's  daughter.  The  sketches 
are  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  treated  in  a 
pleasing  and  attractive  manner.  The  appearance 
of  the  volume  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers,  being 
elegantly  bound,  and  well  printed  on  good  paper. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  ENGLAND, 

BISHOP  OF  CHARLESf  ON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  With 

Memoir,  Memorials,  Notes,  and  a  Full  Index.    By 
Hugh  P.  McElrone.     In  2  Volumes.     Baltimore: 
The  Baltimore  Publishing  Company,  174  West  Bal- 
timore Street.     Price  per  volume,  $1.25. 
Bishop  England  was  a  man  of  subtile  genius 
and  extraordinary  intellect.     A  patriot  without 
stain  and  without  reproach,  both  in  his  native  and 
adopted  country  (O'Connell  was  wont  to  say  in  his 
later  years  that  with  Bishop  England  at  his  back 
he  would  not  fear  the  whole  world),  he  was  also  a 
learned,  eloquent,  and  holy  prelate, — a  man  whose 


influence  was  widely  and  beneficently  felt,  and 
who  left  his  impress  upon  the  times  and  upon  the 
people  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast  by  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter.  Learned  in  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  law  (before  his  vocation  had  been  decided 
he  had  studied  law  under  an  eminent  barrister  at 
Cork),  he  was  a  scholar  of  rare  attainments,  a 
writer  of  singular  purity,  an  orator  and  reasoner 
who  had  triumphed  wherever  and  whenever  his 
powers  had  been  called  into  action.  Never  in  his 
long  and  eventful  career,  whilst  he  ably  defended 
his  own,  did  he  interfere  with  the  religious  opin- 
ions of  others — the  burden  of  his  preaching,  more 
fully  developed  in  his  actions,  being  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you." 
Bishop  England  was  beloved  alike  by  the  rich 
and  by  the  poor,  by  non-Catholics  as  well  as  by 
Catholics,  and  his  remains  were  sadly  followed  to 
the  grave  by  the  representatives  from  various  de- 
nominations. 

The  literary  relics  of  this  great  Bishop  had  long 
been  out  of  print  when  this  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion was  announced.  Although  necessarily  frag- 
mentary in  character  (the  early  American  prelates 
had  little  or  no  time  to  devote  to  finished  literary 
work),  they  were  highly  prized  and  much  sought 
after,  but  their  possessors  could  rarely  be  induced 
to  part  with  them  for  love  or  money.  Composed 
of  desultory  papers  called  forth  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  Bishop  England's  works  had  been 
hurriedly  thrown  together,  with  a  quantity  of 
extraneous  matter  that  rendered  them  exceedingly 
cumbersome,  until  the  work  of  rearranging  and 
editing  was  undertaken — and  carefully  done,  we 
believe — by  the  present  editor.  The  result  of  his 
labors  is  two  handsome  and  clearly  printed  octavo 
volumes  of  531  and  546  pages  respectively,  which 
will  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  standard 
Catholic  literature  of  America. 

Obituary. 


"  It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead," 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

The  Rev.  Godfried  Prieth,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  J.  Videnka,  of  the  Diocese  of  Green  Bay. 

The  Rev.  Caspar  Ostlangenberg,  Rector  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's Church,  Augusta,  Ky. 

Mr.  Peter  Brannan,  of  Kilkenny,  Mich. ;  Mrs.  Anna 
McLean,  of  Castroville,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Juliet  Emory,  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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Ijouth's  Department 


The  Young  Pilgrim. 


A  LEGEND  OF  PROVENCE. 


I. 

;OOD  Farmer  Archambaud  had 
retired  from  military  service 
with  the  reputation  of  a  brave, 
heroic  soldier.  Glorying  in 
many  a  scar  won  in  patriotic  con- 
tests,  he  loved  to  narrate  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  he  had  experienced, 
the  particulars  of  which  ever  remained 
fresh  in  his  memory.  Becoming  heir  to  a 
goodly  number  of  fertile  acres,  and  taking  for 
life-companion  a  young  peasant  girl  of  his 
native  Provence,  the  former  soldier  sought  to 
beautify  the  land  which  had  been  cultivated 
by  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

Father  Time  had  spared  the  farmer  so  long 
that  he  became  nearly  a  century  old.  Unable 
to  leave  his  bed  or  lounge  without  strong 
arms  to  guide  and  support  him,  he  spent  weary 
hours  in  recalling  the  unrealized  dreams  of 
ambitious  youth,  the  faces  of  friends  long 
vanished,  and  in  musing  over  the  sad  or  suc- 
cessful biography  of  those  who  shared  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life's  pathway.  God  had  given 
him  three  strong,  healthy  sons,  who  with  their 
mother  were  wholly  absorbed  in  improving 
the  plantation,  and  left  the  aged  proprietor  to 
his  day-dreams. 

The  whilom  soldier  found  time  to  examine 
his  conscience  also.  One  bright  morning 
he  called  his  eldest  son,  and  said :  "  My  boy, 
as  I  lay  here  half  asleep,  I  remembered  that 
once  in  the  heat  of  a  fearful  battle  I  promised 
Almighty  God  that  if  He  would  spare  me  to 
survive  the  carnage  I  would  make  a  pious 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Now  I  am  too  feeble 
to  accomplish  the  vow,  and  yet  I  should  not 
like  to  die  without  fulfilling  it.  Will  you  go 
to  the  Eternal  City  in  my  place  ?  " 

The  young  man  replied,  in  a  very  indiffer- 
ent tone :  "  Father,  what  could  have  prompted 
you  to  bind  yourself  by  a  vow  which  it  was 


impossible  for  you  to  fulfil  ?  I  entreat  you 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  banish  those  un- 
pleasant thoughts,  that  serve  only  to  disturb 
your  peace  of  soul.  As  for  me,  I  have  far 
more  pressing  business  to  attend  to  than  go- 
ing to  Rome.  What  would  become  of  mother, 
yourself,  and  the  farm  ?  "  So,  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience,  Michael  withdrew. 

Deeply  grieved,  old  Archambaud  craved 
pardon  for  all  his  sins,  laid  his  pallid  face  on 
the  pillow,  and  sighed.  The  next  day  he 
summoned  his  second  son,  and  said  to  him  : 
"  Listen  well,  Peter.  Long  years  ago  I  made 
a  vow  to  go  to  Rome  if  I  escaped  an  immi- 
nent danger,  and  I  have  never  fulfilled  that 
sacred  promise.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  take  my  place  and  go  to  Rome,  that  the 
thought  of  this  omission  may  not  haunt  my 
latest  breath  ?  " 

Peter  answered :  "  Father,  in  a  fortnight 
the  weather  will  be  fine.  I  must  weed  the 
vineyard,  trim  the  spreading  vines,  and  spade 
the  earth  about  their  roots,  or  we  shall  have 
no  grapes.  My  elder  brother  must  drive  the 
cattle  to  the  hills,  for  the  younger  one  is  a 
mere  child.  If  both  of  us  leave,  who  will 
give  orders  to  the  laborers  ?  Eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  because,  as  you  forgot  the  promise, 
God  will  be  merciful,  and  all  will  come  out 
right." 

Again  the  farmer  sighed ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  called  John,  his  youngest  son,  and 
said:  "Come  close  to  my  bedside.  Long, 
long  ago  I  promised  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage, 
and  now  I  am  too  exhausted  to  think  of  ac- 
complishing my  vow.  If  you  were  not  so 
young  and  inexperienced,  I  would  ask  you 
to  go  in  my  stead ;  but  you  might  go  astray, 
and—" 

"Certainly  I  will  go,"  interrupted  the 
docile,  affectionate  boy. 

"  Indeed  you  shall  not  go ! "  exclaimed  the 
lad's  mother,  from  the  corner  of  the  room,  in 
which  she  was  feeding  silk-worms. 

"Mother,"  said  John,  "you  have  always 
taught  me  that  the  expressed  wish  of  a  father 
is  an  order  from  Almighty  God.  When  God 
commands  I  must  obey.  Do,  please,  prepare 
my  clothing,  and — " 
"  Not  a  rag  shall  you  have,  you  simpleton ! " 
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Without  another  word  the  docile  youth 
began  his  modest  preparations.  He  cut  a 
strong  staff  from  the  undergrowth  of  the 
woodland,  to  the  end  of  which  he  fastened  a 
gourd-shell  filled  with  wine.  In  his  wallet 
he  took  brown  bread,  salt  and  onions ;  and, 
putting  on  his  Sunday  cloak  and  a  pair  of  new 
wooden  shoes,  he  went  to  ask  his  aged  father's 
blessing.  The  venerable  invalid  gave  the  boy 
some  words  of  advice ;  he  wept  because  he 
feared  it  might  be  a  last  farewell,  but  refrained 
from  expressing  this  sad  thought,  lest  it  might 
discourage  the  generous  lad.  The  mother 
also  wept  and  scolded,  and  the  brothers  re- 
monstrated ;  but  John  was  firm  in  his  deter- 
mination, and,  bidding  them  adieu,  he  started 
for  distant  Rome. 

The  little  pilgrim  went  to  hear  Mass,  and 
secure  his  pastor's  blessing  on  his  pious  un- 
dertaking. A  few  steps  from  the  threshold 
of  the  church,  a  tall,  handsome  young  man 
accosted  him  in  a  winning  voice  and  manner. 
41 1  hear,  my  friend,  that  you  are  bound  for 
Rome,"  said  the  youth.  "  I  know  the  way 
well ;  and  as  I  am  going  thither,  if  you  please 
we  can  proceed  together." 

John  thankfully  accepted  the  kind  offer  of 
the  young  man,  who  wore  the  garb  of  a  poor 
student  of  the  University,  which  was  familiar 
to  the  boy.  As  they  walked  along,  the  stu- 
dent hummed  delicious  melodies,  the  echoes 
of  which  were  wafted  from  steep  to  steep  in 
sweet,  ravishing  responses.  Although  the 
farmer's  son  was  accustomed  to  "  rural  sights 
and  sounds,"  the  surrounding  country  ap- 
peared unusually  lovely.  The  sky  seemed 
made  of  sapphire ;  the  flowers  which  inlaid 
the  grasses  were  as  varied  in  their  hues  as  in 
their  forms  and  perfumes  ;  and  cageless  birds 
poured  forth  notes  sweeter  than  his  mother's 
canaries. 

The  condescending  guide  did  not  forget 
to  converse  now  and  then  with  his  humble 
protege ;  his  conversations  turned  on  the  dog- 
matic lessons  the  stripling  had  learned  by 
heart,  but  which  until  then  he  had  never 
fully  comprehended.  His  friend  seemed  to 
be  a  man  perfect  in  grace  and  sincerity,  and 
possessed  of  all  the  noble  virtues  that  sweeten 
life  and  harmonize  mankind.  Our  boy-pil- 


grim was  surprised  to  find  how  rapidly  the 
days  flew  by,  and  though  they  climbed  high- 
castled  crags,  and  wandered  through  verdant 
vales,  he  never  felt  very  weary  when  night 
came  on.  The  scholar  begged  his  way,  and 
always  receiving  plentiful  alms,  he  gave  a 
generous  portion  to  his  friend,  and  folded  the 
confiding  youth  in  his  capacious  mantle  dur- 
ing the  watches  of  the  night. 

So,  journeying  steadily  in  sunshine  and 
shower,  they  soon  reached  the  Eternal  City. 
When  John  reckoned  how  many  days  he  had 
spent  in  the  journey  he  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  that  it  had  taken  much  less  time  than 
his  venerated  father  had  calculated  upon ;  and 
was  not  less  amazed  when  he  found  that  he 
had  not  tapped  his  gourd  of  wine,  or  opened 
his  wallet  of  home-baked  bread.  Naturally 
he  thought  that  his  amiable  friend  would  now 
retire  from  his  company,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  own  intentions  in  coming  to  the  capital 
of  Christendom  ;  but  no  :  the  student  kindly 
offered  to  conduct  the  boy  to  the  proper 
places  for  fulfilling  the  sacred  promise  made 
by  his  father.  He  congratulated  the  lad  on 
his  filial  piety,  and  assured  him  that  obedience 
is  the  shortest  and  surest  path  to  sanctity. 

On  their  journey  John  and  his  benevolent 
-conductor  had  visited  many  churches,  and 
seen  many  beauties  in  architecture ;  but  now 
the  young  peasant  was  overcome  at  the  sight 
of  magnificent  basilicas,  adorned  with  the  art 
and  poetry  which  are  the  offspring  of  a  great 
nation  and  of  the  one  true  religion.  They 
visited  St.  Peter's,  and  the  wise  student  ex- 
plained everything  within  and  without  the  sa- 
cred edifice  to  his  peasant  friend,  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  his  age  and  his  degree  of  mental 
culture.  They  visited  all  the  churches,  chap- 
els, oratories,  for  which  Rome  is  famous,  and 
lingered  at  the  shrines  of  her  numerous  saints 
and  martyrs.  They  kissed  the  relics  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  one  of  the  True  Cross  ; 
and  while  sitting  near  fountains  that  sent  up 
their  glittering  tribute  to  Heaven,  the  kind 
mentor  told  his  youthful  companion  the  story 
of  the  finding  of  the  True  Cross  on  which 
Jesus  died,  and  gave  beautiful  descriptions  of 
glorious  martyrdoms  in  the  Coliseum. 

One   evening  the   charitable   student   in- 
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formed  John  that  all  the  obligations  his  bed- 
ridden parent  had  contracted  on  the  battle- 
field were  cancelled,  and  advised  him  to  return 
to  Provence.  The  lad  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  thought  of  parting  from  his 
captivating  guide  and  benefactor,  that  he  wept 
until  he  fell  asleep  in  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's, 
into  which  they  had  entered  to  take  a  little 
rest. 

In  his  slumbers,  John  dreamed  that  he  saw 
his  mother  and  his  two  brothers  burning  in 
~a  lake  of  fire,  while  his  father  and  himself 
contemplated  their  agony,  looking  down  se- 
curely from  the  realms  of  eternal  bliss.  "Ah, 
Holy  Saviour ! "  cried  the  boy,  "  what  can  I  do 
to  release  my  dear  relatives  from  that  dread- 
ful, scorching  abyss  ? "  Then  the  student 
who  had  been  his  guide  appeared  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  seraph,  and  said :  "  You  can  not 
relieve  your  two  brothers,  for  they  deliber- 
ately broke  the  Commandment  of  God  when 
they  refused  to  comply  with  their  father's  ex- 
pressed wish.  As  for  your  mother,  you  may 
obtain  her  release  if  you  can  succeed  in  pro- 
voking her  to  practise  three  acts  of  charity 
to  the  poor." 

John  awoke  in  great  agitation,  and  looked 
about  him  for  his  beloved  friend :  but  in  vain : 
he  could  not  find  him  ;  and  though  he  sought 
long,  and  inquired  diligently,  the  student  was 
never  seen  again.  Hence  the  devout  youth 
firmly  believed  that  his  Guardian  Angel  had 
visibly  conducted  him  to  Rome,  and,  kneel- 
ing, he  invoked  his  aid  to  get  back  in  safety 
to  his  beloved  Provence. 

II. 

Our  pious  young  pilgrim  had  been  absent 
two  whole  years.  Being  much  taller,  greatly 
sunburnt,  and  decorated  with  crosses,  beads, 
and  shells,  commonly  worn  in  those  days 
by  pilgrims  to  and  from  the  Holy  Land, 
he  would  hardly  be  recognized  in  his  native 
village,  unless  his  friends  were  on  the  lookout 
for  him.  Not  a  soul,  in  fact,  suspected  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Farmer  Archambaud.  After 
a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  paro- 
chial church,  he  went  directly  to  his  father's 
neat  cottage,  and  said,  humbly :  "  For  the 
love  of  God,  give  a  poor  pilgrim  a  morsel  of 
bread!" 


"  No  indeed,"  cried  Dame  Archambaud,  try- 
ing to  peep  under  the  pilgrim's  drawn  hood; 
"you  lazy  fellow,  go  and  earn  it!" 

"But  I  am  faint  with  hunger,"  said  the 
traveller. 

"Of  course  all  these  wanderers  are  half 
dead  with  hunger ! " 

"Wife,  wife,  pray  do  not  talk  so!"  cried 
the  aged  farmer  from  his  bed  in  the  corner. 
"  Perhaps  our  own  child  may  be  begging  a 
crust.  Ah,  me !  would  that  I  knew  him  to  be 
safe!" 

Then  the  irritated  woman  brushed  aside  a 
tear,  and  muttering  something  about  "the 
stupid  old  soldier  sending  my  Benjamin 
away,"  cut  a  good  slice  of  bread,  and  even 
added  a  few  fresh  olives,  and  gave  them  to 
the  famished  boy. 

Two  days  later  the  pilgrim,  with  his  well- 
worn  staff  and  wooden  shoes,  appeared  again. 
"  For  the  love  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  bestow  an 
alms  on  a  poor  fellow!"  said  the  youngest 
son  of  the  house  to  his  own  mother. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  You  here  again ! "  screamed 
the  farmer's  wife.  "  Did  I  not  give  you  bread 
the  day  before  yesterday?  Really,  these 
daily  nibblers  will  soon  make  the  cupboard 
shelves  bare ! " 

"Ah !  good  wife,  did  you  not  yesterday  eat 
all  that  you  needed,  and  yet  to-day  you  ate 
again?  God  will  provide,"  said  the  devout 
nonagenarian.  "Who  knows  whether  our 
poor  boy  may  not  be  hungry,  too,  and  be  re- 
fused a  morsel  of  bread  ! " 

Then  the  avaricious  housekeeper's  heart 
was  touched  at  the  thought  of  the  absent  pil- 
grim's possible  necessities,  and  she  brought 
the  tramp  a  slice  of  white  bread  covered  with 
honey.  Two  or  three  days  elapsed,  when 
lo  !  the  same  dusty  beggar  humbly  implored 
hospitality  for  the  night. 

"  Now,  sir,  you  may  just  go  and  sleep  with 
the  beggars ! "  began  the  peevish  old  dame. 

"Alas!"  sobbed  Archambaud  from  his 
corner,  "what  if  John  is  exposed  to  the  night 
air,  while  we  are  sheltered  ! " 

Then  the  old  dame  recollected  that  she 
had  refused  to  make  any  preparations  for  her 
boy's  journey,  and  probably  he  was  a  peti- 
tioner for  alms  somewhere;  so  she  said :  "  My 
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dear  husband,  you  are  right."  Then  turning 
to  the  beggar,  she  added:  "Come  with  me, 
sir,  to  the  stable  over  yonder."  She  led  him 
thither,  threw  down  some  clean  straw  amid 
the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  bolted  the  door, 
and  returned  to  the  house. 

Our  youthful  pilgrim's  heart  was  relieved. 
He  had  induced  his  mother  to  make  the 
three  acts  of  charity  that  his  angel  guide  had 
recommended  him  to  obtain ;  and  now  was 
he  not  lying  on  straw,  like  Our  Lord  in  the 
Stable  of  Bethlehem*?  Weak  and  emaciated 
from  prayer  and  fasting,  he  soon  wandered 
in  dreams,  with  his  saintly  guide,  to  the  city 
of  the  seven  hills.  He  hears  with  rapture  the 
angel's  familiar  melodies,  whose  sweetness 
might  fill  with  pious  sentiment  a  heart  of 
stony  mould.  Fading,  fainting,  he  wings  his 
flight  to  heaven,  like  a  lily  that  the  passing 
ploughshare  leaves  cruelly  cut  down,  while 
morning  "tells  her  wonted  rosary  on  its  dewy 
bells." 

Early  next  morning  Michael  and  Peter  went 
as  usual  to  give  feed  to  the  animals  kept  in 
the  stable :  when  lo  !  they  saw  the  building 
all  ablaze.  They  hurriedly  informed  their 
mother  of  the  disaster — in  a  subdued  voice, 
however,  lest  they  might  disturb  their  aged  fa- 
ther— and  all  three  hastened  to  procure  water 
to  quench  the  fire.  On  their  way  they  ac- 
cused the  poor  tramp  whom  they  had  fool- 
ishly sheltered  of  having  done  the  mischief; 
but  when  the  bolts  that  fastened  the  door 
were  drawn,  they  could  discover  no  fire — 
nothing  but  a  wonderful,  supernatural  light, 
that  emanated  from  the  straw  on  which  the 
beggar  was  extended.  They  attempted  to 
arouse  him,  and  save  him  from  the  flames ; 
but  the  poor  pilgrim  lay  stiff  and  cold  in  the 
arms  of  death.  Ethereal  light  scintillated  in 
all  directions  from  the  bed  of  straw;  the  raft- 
ers seemed  formed  of  a  ruddy  flame,  and 
the  numerous  cobwebs  were  festooned  with 
sparks  that  glittered  like  purest  diamonds ; 
while  an  odor  of  sweet  violets  filled  the  air. 
The  oxen,  horses,  and  mules  left  their  man- 
gers, and  with  large  eyes  stared  at  the  un- 
usual scene. 

"He  must  Jiave  been  a  saint  in  disguise!" 
cried  old  Dame  Archambaud,  and,  awestruck, 


she  knelt  with  her  two  sons  and  asked  the 
beggar's  pardon  and  his  prayers.  In  the  right 
hand  of  the  illuminated  corpse  was  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  I  leave  my  young  readers  to  im- 
agine her  remorse  and  heart-rending  sorrow 
when  the  mother  read  on  it,  "I  am  John, 
your  pilgrim  son." 


The  Legend  of  the  Willow. 


One  day  a  golden-haired  child,  who  lived 
where  no  trees  or  flowers  grew,  was  gazing 
wistfully  through  the  open  gate  of  a  beautiful 
park,  when  the  gardener  chanced  to  throw 
out  an  armful  of  dry  cuttings.  Among  them 
the  little  girl  discovered  a  tiny  bud  just 
starting. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  grow  ! "  she  whispered  to 
herself;  and  dreaming  of  wide,  cool  boughs 
and  fluttering  leaves,  she  carried  the  little  bud 
home  and  planted  it  in  the  darksome  area. 
Day  after  day  she  watched  and  tended  it,  and 
when,  by-and-by,  another  bud  had  started, 
she  knew  that  the  slip  had  taken  root. 

Years  passed.  The  lowly  home  gave  place 
to  a  pleasant  mansion,  and  the  narrow  area 
widened  into  a  spacious  garden,  where  many 
a  green  tree  threw  its  shadow.  But  for  the 
golden-haired  child,  now  grown  into  a  lovely 
maiden,  the  fairest  and  dearest  of  them  all 
was  the  one  she  had  so  tenderly  nourished. 
No  other  tree,  she  thought,  cast  such  a  cool, 
soft  shade ;  in  no  other  boughs  did  the  birds 
sing  so  sweetly. 

But  while  the  tree  lived  and  flourished  the 
young  girl  drooped  and  faded.  Sweeter  and 
sadder  grew  the  light  in  her  blue  eyes,  till 
by-and-by  God's  angel  touched  them  with  a 
dreamless  sleep.  Loving  hands  crowned  the 
white  brow  with  myrtle,  and  under  the 
branches  she  had  loved  laid  her  tenderly  to 
rest  But  from  that  hour,  as  if  in  sorrow  for 
the  one  who  had  tended  it,  the  stately  tree 
began  to  droop.  Lower  and  lower  bent  the 
sad  branches, — lower  and  lower,  until  they 
caressed  the  daisied  mound  that  covered  her 
form.  "See,"  said  her  young  companions, 
"the  tree  weeps  for  one  who  loved  it";  and 
they  called  it  the  Weeping  Willow. —  Cork 
Examiner. 
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YT_|  E  do  not  ask,  dear  Lord,  our  days  should  prove 
***»'  Unbroken  peace: 

We  do  not  beg  that  suffering  and  strife 
Should  never  enter  in  our  daily  life ; 
Full  well  we  know  that  in  good  time  Thy  love 
Will  grant  release. 

Nor  do  we  seek,  dear  Lord,  the  dire  unrest 

Of  wealth  or  fame: 

To  others  willingly  we  leave  earth's  dross, 
Nor  mourn  its  absence,  nor  lament  its  loss ; 
If  with  the  riches  of  Thy  love  we're  blessed, 

'Tis  all  we  claim. 

We  do  not  shirk,  dear  Lord,  one  single  cross 

Thy  service  brings : 

We  simply  crave  Thy  grace  to  bear  our  load, 
Thy  smile  to  cheer  us  on  our  rugged  road, — 
With  that  our  souls  shall  never  feel  the  loss 

Of  other  things. 

Here,  in  Thy  votive  month,  sweet  Sacred  Heart, 

Thy  shrines  before, 

Which  in  the  summer  roses  are  arrayed, 
We  kneel,  and  clemently  implore  Thy  aid, 
And  light  and  strength  to  choose  the  better  part 

For  evermore. 

Grant  to  us,  then,  dear  Heart  of  boundless  love, 

This  one  request : 

Thy  grace  abiding,  that  our  strength  may  stay 
Until  our  feet  have  trod  that  royal  way, 
Which  leads  us  to  that  Paradise  above, 

Wherein  is  rest. 


The  Centenary  of  Gregory  VII. 


I. 

HJREGORY  VII,  the  eight  hundredth 
anniversary  of  whose  death  occurred 
Ss|  on  the  2  5th  of  last  month,  holds  a 
position  peculiarly  his  own  in  the  history  of 
the  Papacy:  belonging  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  both  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  and 
forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  glori- 
ous ornaments  of  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world.  Of  a  genius  severe  yet  mild,  his  his- 
tory, like  his  character,  presents  the  most 
striking  contrasts.  From  the  cell  of  the  monk 
he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Pontifical  throne, 
and  in  his  lofty  station  he  experienced  all  the 
extremes  of  human  life.  It  was  his  lot  to 
enjoy  glory  in  all  its  splendor,  and  to  suffer 
persecution  in  all  its  fury ;  to  possess  to  the 
full  all  the  joys  of  triumph,  and  endure  all 
the  bitterness  of  exile,  amid  which  he  closed 
his  remarkable  life,  after  having  accomplished 
marvels  of  virtue.  His  is  one  of  those  strik- 
ing characters  that  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
on  the  pages  of  history,  with  a  precision  that 
awes  and  subdues. 

His  greatness  of  character  and  the  contrasts; 
of  his  life  may  explain,  in  part,  the  contradic- 
tory judgments  of  history.  No  Pope  had 
ever  a  more  checkered  career.  He  excited, 
the  most  ferocious  hatred,  and  called  forth 
the  most  lively  admiration.  Those  varying 
fortunes  that  marked  his  course  in  life  seem, 
to  have  followed  him  after  death,  in  his  his- 
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tory  as  told  by  his  biographers.  Called 
tyrant  and  Antichrist  by  the  centuriators  of 
Magdeburg,  an  ambitious  priest  by  the  school 
of  Royalists,  a  cruel  and  vindictive  monk  by 
the  Rationalists,  Gregory  VII  suffered  all  the 
trials  that  hatred,  jealousy,  and  ambition  could 
inflict. 

It  is  only  within  more  recent  times  that  the 
spirit  of  impartiality  has  hovered  around  his 
tomb  at  Salerno,  to  vindicate  the  immortal 
name  of  this  great  Pontiff.  His  memory  has 
been  like  those  wonderful  art  productions  of 
antiquity,  long  buried  and  unknown,  which 
the  discoveries  of  yesterday  have  brought  to 
light,  and  revealed  in  all  their  radiant  beauty. 
So,  too,  according  as  the  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  has  been  studied  in  its  wonderful  and 
rich  variety  of  facts,  has  prejudice  been  re- 
moved, and  justice  gradually  done  to  this  hero 
of  the  Papacy.  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  have,  in  turn,  retouched  the  picture, 
and  united  in  presenting  a  truthful  portrait 
of  this  imposing  character.  To  calumny  and 
prejudice  has  succeeded  sincere,  impartial 
homage  to  one  whom  all  now  admit  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  Church,  and 
a  man  of  the  brightest  intellect — a  martyr  to 
the  sanctity  and  liberty  of  the  Church. 

The  recent  celebrations,  therefore,  at  the 
tomb  of  Gregory  VII  at  Salerno  have  had  a 
peculiar  significance.  They  were  both  an 
homage  and  a  reparation.  From  the  study 
of  the  historian,  truth  proceeds  and  enters  the 
public  mind ;  and  the  recent  solemnity  will 
have  its  effect  in  popularizing,  so  to  speak, 
the  true  genius  of  this  grand  Pontiff. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coincidences 
of  history  that  this  glorification  should  take 
place  during  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  To 
him  is  thus  to  be  accredited  the  manifestation 
of  the  two  great  heroes  or.the  Middle  Ages, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Gregory  VII, — the 
one  the  unrivalled  representative  of  Catholic 
Science,  and  the  other  the  most  wonderful 
genius  that  ever  directed  the  government  of 
the  Church.  Leo  XIII  will  take  his  place 
beside  them  in  history  as  their  interpreter 
and  their  successor, — a  glory  justly  due  as 
the  reward  of  all  his  labors  in  the  cause  of 
history  and  philosophy. 


II. 

In  the  history  of  Gregory  VII,  the  monk 
reveals  and  explains  the  Pope.  One  of  the 
great  glories  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  fact 
that  every  new  improvement  came  from  the 
cell  of  the  cloister  as  from  its  natural  source. 
The  history  of  that  involved  period  is  almost 
wholly  identified  with  the  history  of  religious 
orders.  The  ruling  spirits  of  the  age  were 
the  most  saintly — were  those  that  drank  deep- 
est at  the  wellspring  of  divine  truth.  These 
were  the  heroic  souls  that  from  the  recesses 
of  their  Thebaides  exercised  their  potent 
influence  on  the  world  without,  and  infused 
new  life  and  vigor  into  all  the  energies  of  the 
Church.  Though  separated  from  the  world, 
they  governed  it;  and  no  fact  of  the  period  is 
more  evident  than  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
monastery  on  the  world  and  the  world  on  the 
monastery.  Hence  the  sublimity  of  the  role 
played  by  the  religious  orders  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  government  of 
the  people ;  they  were  the  influencing  spirits 
of  the  period,  for  they  were  the  nurturers  of 
moral  heroism  and  superior  knowledge. 

Such  was,  in  the  I  ith  century,  the  Abbey 
of  Cluny,from  which  Hildebrand  issued  forth, 
and  with  him  that  incomparable  prestige  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  times.  Cluny  was  a 
nursery  of  saints,  scholars,  and  statesmen, 
among  whom  Gregory  VII  held  the  first  place. 
After  having  made  his  studies  at  Rome,  he 
entered  Cluny,  with  a  vague  presentiment  of 
the  great  part  he  was  to  take  at  a  later  day. 
Scandalized  at  the  confusion  prevailing 
throughout  the  world,  his  soul  thirsted  for 
order,  peace,  virtue,  and  liberty, — aspirations 
that  were  fostered  and  developed  in  the  re- 
tirement of  Cluny.  There  he  formed  the 
principles  of  his  future  action,  the  high  ideal  of 
the  priesthood  and  of  his  reforming  mission ; 
there  he  conceived  the  love  for  the  liberty  of 
the  Church  and  the  independence  of  the 
Roman  Pontificate, — the  two  grand  inspira- 
tions which  were  to  influence  his  life  as  Pope. 
While  yet  a  simple  religious  his  influence  was 
already  felt  in  Rome  and  France.  It  was  on 
his  urgent  recommendation  that  Leo  IX  did 
not  content  himself  with  his  election  to  the 
Pontificate  by  the  Emperor,  but  went  to  Rome, 
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and  showed  himself  to  the  clergy  and  people, 
who  received  him  in  glory  and  triumph. 
Cluny  saved  the  freedom  of  election  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  Hildebrand  was  to  break  the 
fetters  of  the  Church,  and  replace  the  clergy 
in  their  lofty  places  at  the  head  of  Christen- 
dom. It  was  also  due  to  the  influence  of 
Hildebrand  that  Leo  IX  took  upon  himself 
the  defence  of  Italy  and  the  Church  against 
the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  future  Crusades. 

Cluny  formed  Hildebrand,  who,  in  turn, 
was  to  fashion  the  age  according  to  his  like- 
ness. These  two  united  influences  gave  birth 
to  the  grand,  inspiring  ideas  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  salient  features  of  this  period, 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  epochs,  are : 
the  sublime  thought  of  a  Christian  world  per- 
fectly united;  the  close  and  intimate  relations 
established  between  the  East  and  West  by 
the  Crusades  and  the  Popes ;  that  magnificent 
movement  in  Science  and  Art  which  revealed 
itself  in  forms  the  purest  and  most  original ; 
and  finally  the  thorough  diffusion  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  true  Christian  spirit  through 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 

These  four  characteristic  traits  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  sketched  in  the  life  of  Cluny 
and  of  Hildebrand.  From  this  source  gushed 
forth  the  rivers  of  life  to  future  generations. 
John  of  Salisbury  said  of  this  period  that  two 
things  governed  and  directed  it — liberty  and 
religion.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  Cluny  and  its 
most  illustrious  son. 

Called  to  Rome  by  Leo  IX,  Hildebrand  was 
made  Cardinal  and  Papal  Legate,  and  here  he 
found  another  school  in  the  government  of 
men.  He  held  the  most  difficult  positions,  and 
his  qualities  made  him  the  counsellor  and  right 
arm  of  six  Popes,  and  in  fact  already  directed 
the  Church.  During  this  time  he  acquired 
the  faculty  of  managing  men  and  affairs,  just 
as  at  Cluny  he  became  imbued  with  the  spirit 
that  was  to  influence  his  rich  and  fruitful 
polity.  Strong  in  the  lessons  of  the  convent, 
and  experienced  in  human  affairs,  Hildebrand 
was  fitted  for  his  grand  mission  in  reforming 
the  Church,  and  securing  the  independence 
of  the  Holy  See.  Gregory  VII  became  the 
pioneer  in  the  grand  march  of  civilization. 


III. 

The  Church,  like  its  Divine  Founder,  has 
two  elements,  the  divine  and  the  human.  In 
the  human  element  it  experiences  the  in- 
fluence of  all  the  mighty  changes  in  men  and 
nations  in  the  march  of  time.  Hence  its 
history  reveals  to  us  a  succession  of  periods  of 
triumph  and  humiliation,  and  at  times  crises 
threatening  complete  destruction,  which  God, 
who  has  promised  to  be  ever  with  the 
Church,  averts  by  raising  up  a  reformer — a 
man  equal  to  the  hour. 

A  man  with  such  a  providential  mission 
was  Gregory  VII.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  styled 
the  greatest  of  all  these  glorious  reformers. 
Ascending  the  Pontifical  throne  at  a  time 
when  Christianity  groaned  beneath  the  weight 
of  scandal  and  oppression,  the  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  must  needs  establish  his  re- 
forms by  force  of  his  indomitable  character. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  disorders,  grown  im- 
measurably great  in  the  heart  of  the  West 
since  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  prevailed 
so  widely  and  so  irresistibly  that  nothing  of 
an  analogous  character  is  presented  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  The  fall  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty;  the  supremacy  of  petty 
tyrannical  principalities ;  the  continuance  of 
intestine  wars  among  the  nobility;  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Normans,  Sclavs,  and  Saracens ; 
the  robbery  of  ecclesiastical  property;  the 
decline  of  monastic  fervor ;  the  arbitrary  be- 
stowal of  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  the  reign  of 
force  and  lawlessness ;  license  and  oppression 
in  high  places  ;  weakness  and  apathy  among 
the  lower  classes — corruption  everywhere: 
such  a  state  of  things  had  introduced  into 
the  Church  many  and  fearful  abuses,  present- 
ing themselves  under  the  forms  of  simony, 
the  irregular  life  of  the  clergy,  the  usurpation 
by  the  laity  of  ecclesiastical  investitures,  and 
the  interference  of  the  Emperor  in  papal 
elections.  Thus  the  sanctity  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Church  were  threatened  at  their  very 
source.  To  save  these  priceless  jewels  in  the 
diadem  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ  a  saint  and 
a  hero  were  needed :  they  were  found  united 
in  the  person  of  Gregory  VII. 

With  a  glance  of  his  eagle  eye  over  the  field 
of  his  labors,  Gregory  saw  that  the  corruption 
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of  the  clergy  and  the  servitude  of  the  Church 
went  hand  in  hand.  He  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  struggle  for  liberty  without  first 
correcting  internal  abuses;  for  an  upright 
clergy  is  the  first  and  indispensable  condition 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of 
the  Church  and  its  moral  action.  He  com- 
menced, therefore,  by  this  internal  reform,  the 
better  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Pontificate 
and  of  ecclesiastical  liberty.  He  sent  his 
legates  to  every  country ;  synods  were  multi- 
plied, laws  enacted,  and  punishments  inflicted 
on  the  rebellious.  He  was  mild  and  merciful 
in  his  exhortations,  but  unchangeably  firm  in 
the  presence  of  formal  disobedience.  The 
struggle  at  first  was  bitter,  but  the  reform 
gradually  advanced.  The  future,  however, 
was  to  consecrate  the  triumph  of  Gregory  ; 
for,  like  all  reformers  and  liberators,  he  was 
not  to  see  the  immediate  success  and  the  full 
crowning  of  his  glorious  work. 

In  his  course  of  action  we  can  easily  dis- 
cern the  grand  thought  that  guided  his  Pon- 
tificate :  namely,  that  the  action,  the  influence, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  Church  depend  upon 
its  own  internal  force,  its  own  proper  energies. 
It  involved  an  order  of  things  very  difficult 
to  bring  about ;  but  the  course  was  practical, 
and  certain  to  be  successful  sooner  or  later. 

Our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII,  now  happily 
reigning,  has  the  same  ideal.  The  great  evil 
of  our  age  is  an  unbridled  individualism, 
which  reveals  itself  under  forms  the  most  va- 
ried, even  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
To  combat  this  levelling  democracy,  which 
creeps  from  the  world  into  the  very  sanctuary ; 
to  establish  definitively  the  gradation  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  hierarchy;  to  subject 
the  action  of  laymen  and  priests  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Bishops  and  the  Pope ;  to  advocate 
on  every  occasion  a  union  of  all  the  living 
forces  of  Catholicity ;  to  emphasize  intellec- 
tual and  scientific  advancement;  to  recom- 
mend social  activity  under  every  form — such 
is  the  grand  work  of  Leo  XIII.  He  strives 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  soul  to  enrich  the 
Church  with  the  strongest  energies,  in  order 
to  make  its  incomparable  vitality  radiate 
throughout  the  world,  and  thus  effect  its  re- 
generation. And  the  seed  thus  sown  will 


produce  an  abundant  and  glorious  harvest. 
Gregory  VII  was  the  prime  mover  of  a  Cath- 
olic renaissance ;  in  like  manner  our  present 
Holy  Father  places  the  conditions  that  will 
ensure  a  fruitful  future. 

IV. 

By  his  indomitable  genius  and  his  heroism, 
which  shrank  from  no  sacrifice,  the  humble 
monk  of  Cluny  preserved  the  ideal  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  and  saved  the  world 
from  a  relapse  into  barbarism  and  corruption. 
Gregory  VII  has  the  honor  of  being  the  pro- 
moter of  all  the  inspiring  ideas  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  resumes  in  himself  all  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  the  Holy  See  during  that 
period.  A  soldier  in  the  cause  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  most  faithful  knight,  contending  for 
the  liberty  and  greatness  of  Italy.  It  was  he 
who,  to  a  certain  extent,  founded  that  glori- 
ous dynasty,  that  line  of  Popes,  who,  from 
Gregory  VII  to  Leo  X,  had  identified  the 
cause  of  national  independence  with  that  of 
the  liberty  of  their  Supreme  Pontificate.  Not 
Italy  alone  but  the  whole  world  was  benefited 
by  the  inestimable  services  of  this  grandest 
of  all  dynasties. 

This  grand  idea  of  Gregory  VII  manifested 
itself  in  his  struggle  with  Henry  IV.  To  re- 
gain the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman 
Pontificate  meant  to  protect  Italy  from  the 
invasions  of  the  North.  These  two  great 
things  are  correlatives  one  of  the  other.  What 
fate  would  be  in  store  for  the  Peninsula  of 
Italy  if,  unmindful  of  his  rights  ancf  obliga- 
tions, Gregory  had  not  vigorously  repelled 
the  pretensions  of  Henry  IV  in  regard  to  the 
Papacy  and  the  government  of  the  Church  ? 
An  excessive  protectorate  of  the  Emperor 
over  the  Holy  See  would  have  strengthened 
foreign  rule  in  Italy.  Gregory  observed  that 
law  of  history,  and  he  left  the  lesson  he  had 
learned  as  a  glorious  heritage  to  his  succes- 
sors, who  have  never  ceased  to  be  the  first  to 
defend  the  national  independence. 

This  fact  appeared  yet  more  strikingly  in 
the  matter  of  papal  elections.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  loth  century,  Italian  factions — 
parties  that  divided  the  Roman  patriciat — 
had  exercised  the  right  of  accepting  or  reject- 
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ing  the  newly-elected  Pope.  Hence  resulted 
the  confusion  and  turbulency  caused  by  the 
ambition  and  rivalry  of  families  eager  to  seize 
upon  the  supreme  power  of  the  Church.  This 
internal  anarchy  called  forth  the  intervention 
of  the  German  Emperors,  who,  despite  the 
services  at  first  rendered,  soon  began  to  turn 
to  their  own  advantage  this  dangerous  protec- 
torate. Danger  threatened  both  the  Papacy 
and  Italy.  The  exercise  of  this  usurped  right 
was  understood  as  the  permanent  interven- 
tion of  the  Empire  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Papacy. 

Cluny  saved  the  world  from  this  new  dan- 
ger. It  was  Gregory  VII  who  forced  the 
timid  Leo  IX  not  to  rest  content  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  •election,  but  to  consecrate 
it  by  the  formal  consent  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Roman  people.  By  this  act  the  imperial  tra- 
dition was  interrupted ;  a  new  era  had  begun, 
and,  as  a  fact,  Gregory  VII  was  the  last  Pope 
who  sought  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  be- 
fore ascending  the  Pontifical  throne.  The 
potency  of  foreign  intervention  was  destroyed. 

If  we  leave  the  domain  of  ideas  and  inspir- 
ing motives,  and  come  down  to  the  material 
plain  of  facts,  Gregory  VII  presents  himself 
ever  before  us  in  the  character  of  the  brave, 
unyielding  defender  of  the  two  grand,  insep- 
arable causes  of  Rome  and  Italy.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Popes  is  that,  while  guarding  the  Catholic 
idea,  they  have  always  served  the  interests 
of  civilization  and  their  country.  These  three 
facts  are  bound  together  like  links  in  the 
same  chain.  By  inducing  Leo  IX  to  wage 
war  against  the  Normans,  Hildebrand  not 
only  defended  Rome,  but  saved,  in  part,  Italy 
from  a  threatened  invasion.  With  his  certain 
and  penetrating  glance,  the  monk  of  Cluny, 
more  high-spirited  and  more  occupied  with 
the  interests  of  Christianity  than  any  tem- 
poral sovereign,  saw  already  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  the  Crusades,  which  brought 
new  riches  to  the  West,  and  especially  re- 
newed the  interrupted  relations  between  Italy 
and  the  East.  It  was  thus  that  Gregory  VII 
sowed  in  the  field  of  the  nascent  civilization 
the  seeds  of  glory  and  greatness,  which  were 
to  spring  up  into  the  great  harvest  of  the 


good  of  the  Papacy,  of  Christianity,  and  of 
Italy.  With  just  and  lawful  pride  the  Popes 
may  well  call  themselves  the  benefactors  and 
natural  protectors  of  the  country  that  Provi- 
dence has  designed  as  the  seat  of  the  Papacy. 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  fact  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Popes,  the  independence  of 
the  Papacy  was  the  natural  guarantee  of  the 
liberty  and  security  of  Italy  ?  The  Papacy  is 
a  divine  institution,  whose  influence  extends 
throughout  the  world ;  and  to  make  it  de- 
pendent upon  a  human  power  would  excite 
jealousies  and  call  forth  interventions.  The 
illusive  dream  of  many  sovereigns  has  been 
to  attach  to  themselves  by  close  bonds  this 
first  and  moderating  power  of  the  world,  but 
from  Henry  IV  down  to  "Napoleon  I  the 
illusion  has  been  dissipated  by  contact  with 
the  relentless  realities  of  history. 

Does  the  official  Italy  of  our  days  indulge 
the  dangerous  hope  of  transgressing  with 
impunity  this  law  of  history  ?  Will  it  not  be 
better  for  her  to  heed  the  warnings  of  Leo 
XIII,  who,  like  Gregory  VII,  rightly  consid- 
ers the  absolute  independence  of  the  Papacy 
as  the  indispensable  condition  for  the  security 
and  safety  of  the  whole  Peninsula  ?  History 
will  one  day  tell  whether  Leo  XIII  or  his 
adversaries  has  better  understood  the  relative 
situation  of  the  Roman  Pontificate  and  Italy. 


Dying  Lacordaire. 


TTHE  Brother  of  St.  Dominic  lay  still, 

^    With  folded  hands,  upon  that  pallid  shore 

Where  the  dull  breakers  of  Death's  ocean  thrill 

The  souls  of  those  that  earthward  turn  no  more. 
In  the  dim  west  the  waning  moon  hung  low; 

The  chill,  gray  dawn  just  touched  his  dying  face, 
And  made  the  Crucifix  still  whiter  show 

Amid  the  solemn  shadows  of  the  place. 

The  white- robed  Brothers  stood  around  in  prayer; 

He  heard  them  not — he  was  too  far  away : 
Till  with  a  sudden  splendor  they  were  'ware 

That  the  great  spirit  parted  from  the  clay. 
They  saw  the  glory  of  the  passing  by ; 

But,  oh  !  what  greater  glory  did  he  see, 
That  made  him  with  such  eager  rapture  cry, 
"Lord,  open  unto  me!    Open  to  me!  " 

AMELIA  E.  BARR,  IN  Christian  Lnton. 
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The    Lost    Crucifix. 


BY   WILLIAM   SETON. 


A  FTER  a  long  winter,  spring  had  come 
I\  again ;  and  the  poor  wrecks  of  Hurons, 
whom  the  Jesuit  Father,  Marquette,  had 
gathered  around  him  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Michigan,  would  have  rejoiced  at  the 
returning  warmth — which  brought  the  fish 
and  the  game,  and  made  the  wild-oats  grow 
— had  it  not  likewise  heralded  the  speedy  de- 
parture of  their  darling  black  robe.  He  had 
often  wished  to  lay  eyes  on  the  great,  myste- 
rious river  which  De  Soto  had  visited  a  cen- 
tury before,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  who  roamed  along  its  banks.  And 
now,  at  last,  on  the  i/th  of  May,  1673,  having 
obtained  permission  of  his  superior,  Father 
Marquette  began  his  venturesome  journey  in 
a  birch-bark  canoe,  with  no  companion  save 
a  young  Indian,  who  hailed  from  a  tribe  many 
leagues  to  the  south ;  and  no  weapon  except 
an  ivory  crucifix,  which  had  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

The  canoe  sped  nimbly  across  the  lake 
from  Mackinaw,  then  up  the  Fox  River  to  a 
portage ;  and  when  they  had  traversed  this, 
and  had  once  more  set  their  little  craft  afloat 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  missionary's  de- 
light could  scarcely  be  expressed ;  for  he  had 
now  bid  adieu  to  the  waters  which  connected 
him  with  far-off  Quebec.  Before  him  all  was 
new,  and  the  solemn,  prophetic  words  which 
he  had  uttered  years  before,  when  he  left  the 
shores  of  his  dear  native  France,  he  spoke 
again:  "Ibo  et  non  redibo."  Nor  was  his 
tawny  comrade  less  happy  than  himself  at  the 
speed  they  were  making  to  the  southwest. 
Yet  his  happiness  sprang  from  a  very  different 
source.  One  had  no  object  in  view  but  to  ex- 
tend the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  every  stroke 
of  the  paddle  carried  him  perhaps  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom;  while 
the  other  was  panting  to  meet  once  more  a 
maiden  whom  he  ardently  loved,  and  who  was 
held  a  prisoner  by  the  head  sachem  of  his 
own  tribe. 

Miami — for  this  was  the  young  Indian's 


name — had  come  north  the  past  winter,  in 
order  to  beg  the  assistance  of  the  Illinois  and 
the  fierce  Dacotas.  But  they  had  refused 
to  aid  him  in  his  sentimental,  quixotic  enter- 
prise. When,  however,  he  told  his  love-story 
to  Father  Marquette:  "I  will  try  to  free  her," 
said  the  latter.  "  The  grace  of  God  may  ac- 
complish more  than  tomahawks  and  arrows." 

"Well,  if  you  liberate  my  Matora,"  spoke 
Miami  this  spring  day,  as  they  floated  down 
the  stream,  "  I  will  vow  never  to  worship  any 
god  but  your  God." 

"  I  have  already  promised  to  do  my  best 
to  recover  her  for  you,"  answered  the  priest. 
"And  I  certainly  hope  to  find  her  alive  and 
well.  But  I  am  chiefly  concerned  about  her 
spiritual  welfare :  I  am  an#dous  to  deliver  her 
soul  from  darkness ;  for  her  body  must,  in 
any  event — whether  I  obtain  her  freedom  or 
not — return  ere  long  to  dust." 

At  this  Miami  ceased  paddling  a  moment, 
and  fetched  a  deep  groan.  "Well,  Matora 
is  good — very  good,"  he  added,  presently; 
"and  she  makes  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  the 
same  as  you  do. ' 

"Indeed!"  ejaculated  Father  Marquette, 
who  had  not  heard  this  before.  Then,  after 
musing  a  moment,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
journey  which  the  Franciscan,  Friar  Marks, 
had  made  in  the  previous  century,  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  a  point  far  in  the  interior  of 
the  continent:  "Might  it  be,"  he  asked  him- 
self, "that  this  young  woman  is  descended 
from  some*  couple  whom  that  zealous  mis- 
sionary baptized?"  Or,  what  was  perhaps 
more  likely,  one  of  her  great- grandsires  might 
have  been  a  follower  df  De  Soto. 

"  Matora  is  the  last  of  her  tribe,"  went  on 
Miami,  who  seemed  never  weary  of  talking 
about  her.  "Her  people  used  to  dwell  in  a 
fertile  region  bordered  by  the  Mississippi. 
They  were  peace-loving,  and  tilled  the  soil 
instead  of  fighting.  One  day  my  tribe  killed 
them  all  except  Matora;  she  was  spared  by 
me,  who  had  taken  her  prisoner,  because  I 
saw  how  beautifukshe  was.  But  Kanza,  who 
is  my  chief,  took  her  from  me." 

And  thus  on  and  on  they  went,  Miami 
chanting  Matora's  praises,  and  Father  Mar- 
quette, in  truth,  paying  little  heed  to  what  he 
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said.  The  missionary's  eyes  were  strained 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  great  river 
which  they  were  approaching,  and  he  had 
already  begun  to  trace  the  rude  map,  which 
may  still  be  seen  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Mon- 
treal. Occasionally  they  beheld  very  inter- 
esting sights.  At  one  •  time  a  seemingly 
endless  herd  of  bison  obliged  Miami  to  hold 
up  his  paddle.  The  shaggy  creatures  con- 
sumed hours  and  hours  in  swimming  from 
one  bank  to  the  other,  and  they  looked  in- 
deed like  a  moving  bridge,  while  the  air  was 
filled  with  their  bellowing.  At  another  time 
a  deer,  chased  by  wolves,  was  met  in  mid- 
stream by  some  panthers,  and  a  savage  fight 
took  place  quite  near  to  them.  Finally,  one 
evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the 
prairie,  the  shores  of  the  Wisconsin  receded ; 
a  mightier  current  struck  the  canoe,  whirling 
it  round  and  round,  and  lo !  they  found  them- 
selves on  the  Mississippi. 

Father  Marquette  immediately  laid  down 
his  Breviary,  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  cried 
out:  "At  last,  at  last,  I  behold  it!  Oh,  may 
this  grand  river — the  Father  of  Waters — be 
known  henceforth  as  the  River  of  the  Concep- 
tion, in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ! " 

"  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  a  powerful  med- 
icine man,"  spoke  Miami,  after  they  had  been 
in  the  canoe  well-nigh  four  weeks.  "  But  you 
will  need  all  your  magic  to  save  yourself  and 
me  from  Kanza,  the  wicked  sachem,  whose 
hunting  ground  is  now  not  far  off;  we  may 
see  him  to  morrow.  O  fearless  black  robe! 
call  on  your  all-powerful  God  to  manifest 
what  He  can  do." 

The  Indian  had  scarcely  spoken,  when 
Father  Marquette  ceased  telling  his  beads. 
"  Hark  !  hark  ! "  he  exclaimed.  Miami  lis- 
tened intently.  It  was  growing  dark :  objects 
on  the  shore  were  dimly  visible.  But  Miami, 
too,  had  heard  a  voice,  and  he  was  quivering 
with  excitement ;  for  he  had  heard  it  before. 
Presently  the  voice  sounded  again ;  like  a 
wailing  cry  from  spirit-land  it  seemed  calling 
out,  "Espiritu  Santo!  Espiritu  Santo!  Espi- 
ritu  Santo!" 

"  It  is  Matora ! "  said  Miami.  "  Those  are 
the  very  words  she  spoke  before  I  went  away. 
I  know  not  what  they  mean :  but  it  is  Matora, 


Matora ! "  And  with  this  into  the  water  he 
plunged,  leaving  the  canoe  to  float  about  in 
an  eddy,  until  at  length  it  drifted  ashore.  By 
this  time  the  full  moon  had  risen,  and  Father 
Marquette  discovered  Miami  standing  beside 
a  young  woman  of  a  lighter  color  than  him- 
self. In  one  hand  she  held  a  wreath  of  honey- 
suckles and  magnolia  blossoms,  while  the 
other  hand  her  lover  was  fondling  and  kiss- 
ing; and  they  were  both  in  tears. 

"He  truly  loves  you,"  spoke  the  priest, 
addressing  Matora.  "We  have  travelled  a 
good  thousand  miles  together,  and  well-nigh 
every  mile  he  has  breathed  your  name." 

"He  knows  that  I  love  him!"  returned 
the  maiden.  Then,  in  accents  trembling  with 
emotion :  "  This  night,"  she  added,  "  we  must 
whisper  'to  each  other  as  many  endearing 
things  as  possible ;  for  the  cruel  chief,  from 
whom  I  have  escaped,  will  by  break  of  day 
be  on  my  track ;  nay,  even  now  he  may  be 
following  me :  the  rising  sun  may  shine  on 
my  doom." 

"Well,  he  shall  take  away  my  life  when 
he  takes  yours,"  spoke  Miami,  earnestly.  "I 
will  not  let  him  spare  me  if  you  die." 

Here  Father  Marquette  begged  them  to 
give  him  their  attention  for  a  brief  space. 
"And  should  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "prove  to 
be  your  last  day  on  earth,  be  ready  to  appear 
before  your  Maker,  redeemed  by  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism." 

"  Verily,  I  would  not  fear  death  in  the  least 
if  we  died  together,"  spoke  Matora,  while 
Miami  clasped  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Come,  come,  my  children :  hearken  to 
my  words,"  said  the  priest,  a  little  impatiently. 
"  There  may  be  no  time  to  lose.  Give  me  all 
your  attention." 

With  this  he  began  a  short  instruction  in 
the  faith,  after  which  he  dipped  his  hand  in 
the  river  and  baptized  them.  Then,  request- 
ing Matora  not  to  turn  av/ay  from  him  so 
soon — for  Miami  had  twined  his  arm  through 
hers,  and  was  whispering  in  her  ear — he  asked 
her  who  had  taught  her  to  make  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross. 

"  One  day,  long,  long  ago,"  she  answered, 
"one  of  my  forefathers  'met  a  medicine  man 
journeying  all  by  himself.  He  belonged  not 
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to  our  race,  for  his  face  was  pale  like  yours ; 
nor  did  he  speak  our  language.  Yet  he  and 
my  great-grandsire  managed  to  understand 
each  other  ;  they  became  warm  friends  ;  and 
the  strange  medicine  man  taught  him  to  make 
this  mysterious  sign  on  his  forehead  and 
breast.  Oh!  he  was  fearless,  this  medicine 
man ;  for  he  carried  no  weapon ;  and  tradi- 
tion says  that  my  distant  kinsman  guided 
him  to  this  very  spot,  where  they  fell  in  with 
a  large  band  of  warriors,  who  were  of  the 
same  nation  as  the  medicine  man,  and  who 
had  wonderful  weapons,  which  spit  out  fire. 
The  leader  of  these  strange  warriors — they 
say  he  was  a  great  leader — had  just  died,  and 
'twas  here,  at  this  spot,  that  they  buried  him. 
And  I  have  woven  this  garland  of  flowers  to 
place  upon  his  grave ;  for  he  was  a  valiant 
leader,  and  should  not  be  forgotten." 

Father  Marquette  now  saw  Matora  deposit 
the  garland  on  a  mound  of  earth  near  by,  and 
he  asked  her  the  name  of  the  dead  warrior. 

"  I  used  to  remember  it,"  she  answered ; 
"now  it  has  passed  from  my  mind.  But 
'twas  he  who  named  this  mighty  river  Espi- 
ritu  Santo ;  and  the  pale-face  medicine  man 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  bade  my  great- 
grandsire  pronounce  the  river's  name  very, 
very  often ;  for  it  was  full  of  magic,  and  would 
bring  him  help  in  the  hour  of  trouble :  'tis 
why  I  was  crying  aloud  a  while  ago, '  Espiritu 
Santo!  Espiritu  Santo !'  And,  sure  enough, 
the  words  did  bring  gladness  to  my  heart; 
for  my  dear  Miami  has  returned." 

Father  Marquette  now  fell  on  his  knees 
beside  the  mound,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Hernando  de  Soto ; 
for  he  little  doubted  from  what  he  had  heard 
that  this  was  De  Soto's  lonely  burial-place. 

"But,  good  Father,"  spoke  Miami,  when 
he  had  finished  his  prayer,  "  why  tarry  we  in 
this  dangerous  spot  ?  Let  us  enter  the  canoe, 
and  flee  up  the  river.1' 

"You  may  depart,  if  you  like,"  answered 
the  priest.  "Ay,  you  and  Matora  go  north, 
and  report  that  I  intend  to  abide  here  a  while, 
and  found  a  mission." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Matora,  reproachfully. 
"  Leave  you  here  all  alone  ?  Are  we  such 
cowards  in  your  eyes  ?  " 


"  Go  north,"  repeated  Fath  er  Marquette 
"and  tell  my  faithful  Hurons  where  I  am. 
Tell  them  that  I  will  see  them  again  before 
•  the  snow  falls." 

"  It  would  show  a  feeble  heart  to  abandon 
him,"  whispered  Matora  to  Miami.  "  Let  us 
stay  and  share  his  fate." 

"But  you  will  surely  be  put  to  death  if 
you  do  stay,"  replied  her  lover,  shuddering. 

"  Well,  remain  with  me,  and  die  with  me. 
Perhaps  the  pale-face  medicine  man  may  ac- 
company us  to  the '  Happy  hunting  ground,' " 
answered  Matora. 

Miami  gazed  on  her  a  moment  in  silence ; 
then  turning  to  Father  Marquette,  "We  will 
not  leave  you,"  he  said.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined what  course  they  would  pursue,  they 
all  three  lay  down  and  fell  asleep. 

When  by-and-by  they  awoke,  it  was  with 
a  demoniac  yell  sounding  in  their  ears ;  and 
the  wrathful  Kanza  was  dancing  around  them, 
brandishing  his  tomahawk.  In  an  instant 
Miami  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  like  a  tiger 
seized  him  by  the  throat.  Being  in  the  full 
strength  and  activity  of  early  manhood,  he 
might,  despite  the  weapon,  have  got  the  better 
of  his  antagonist,  had  not  an  arrow  at  this 
critical  moment  struck  him  in  the  right  arm. 
The  shaft  had  been  sent  with  great  velocity, 
and  Miami's  broken  arm  fell  powerless  at  his 
side.  His  death  would  have  quickly  followed, 
had  not  Matora  grasped  the  uplifted  toma- 
hawk— cutting  her  fingers  to  the  bone,  so 
tightly  did  she  clutch  it — and  although  the 
chief  easily  flung  her  down,  his  fit  of  rage 
seemed  to  pass  away  when  he  beheld  her 
prostrate  at  his  feet ;  for  he  made  no  further 
attempt  to  strike  either  her  or  her  lover; 
while  his  eyes  rested  in  wonder  on  the  cru- 
cifix which  Father  Marquette  was  holding  up 
before  him. 

By  this  time  Kanza's  followers  had  arrived, 
thus  rendering  all  thought  of  escape  vain ; 
and  Matora,  after  casting  her  eyes  in  every 
direction,  and  after  pressing  her  lips  to  Miami's 
wound,  murmured:  "In  life  or  in  death  we 
shall  not  be  separated." 

It  was  now  daylight,  and  Father  Marquette, 
who  had  not  hesitated  to  address  the  sachem 
a  few  bold  words  of  reproof,  chanced  to  espy 
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a  stone  idol  on  the  river  bank.  Without 
pausing  an  instant,  he  advanced  toward  it, 
and,  pushing  against  the  graven  image  with 
all  his  might,  succeeded  in  tumbling  it  into 
the  water.  Immediately  a  deep  groan  broke 
from  Kanza's  lips ;  and  his  followers,  too, 
were  dumfounded.  He  must  indeed  be  a 
wonderful  magician,  who  thus  dared  to  over- 
turn an  object  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
had  worshipped  for  generations!  The  priest 
now  went  on  to  speak  about  the  one  true 
God,  and  Kanza  listened  with  deep  attention  ; 
his  features  were  perfectly  calm :  he  seemed 
like  one  who  is  spellbound ;  and  Matora  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  the  same  Kanza 
who  had  been  in  such  a  fury  a  little  while 
before. 

"  Let  me  bind  up  your  wound,  dear  one," 
she  whispered  to  Miami,  as  she  watched  the 
red  drops  trickling  down  his  arm. 

"Alas!  my  arm  is  broken!"  sighed  her 
lover.  "  Only  for  that  I  should  still  cherish 
a  faint  hope  of  saving  you." 

"Well,  let  us  not  despair.  Let  us  trust  in 
the  all-powerful  God,  who,  the  pale  face  med- 
icine man  says,  rules  the  whole  universe," 
answered  Matora. 

She  now  proceeded  to  lave  the  blood  off 
the  wounded  limb,  and  to  tenderly  bind  it 
in  strips  of  bark.  She  had  no  sooner  com- 
menced this  labor  of  love  than  the  sachem's 
eyes  kindled  anew ;  he  no  longer  listened  to 
Father  Marquette's  words ;  and  when  pres- 
ently he  saw  her  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross, 
and  heard  her  ejaculate, "  Espiritu  Santo ! "  he 
frowned,  and,  clenching  his  fist, bade  the  priest 
to  hold  his  tongue.  "  I  have  heard  enough 
of  your  nonsense  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  My  god 
is  as  good  as  your  God !  Be  silent ! "  Then 
pointing  to  Matora :  "  And  yonder  maiden," 
he  added,  "shall  not  have  her  freedom.  I 
will  break  her  stubbornness  :  in  my  wigwam 
she  shall  live  and  die." 

Matora  heard  him,  and,  throwing  him  a 
look  of  defiance,  put  her  arm  about  Miami's 
neck.  At  this  Kanza  once  more  raised  his 
tomahawk. 

"Lay  aside  your  weapon,  O  chief!"  spoke 
Father  Marquette,  in  a  mild  yet  firm  voice. 
"And  since  the  young  woman  prefers  not  to 


be  your  spouse,  let  him  whom  she  does  love 
possess  her." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  the  hand  in 
which  he  held  the  crucifix  was  struck  a  vio- 
lent blow  from  behind,  and  the  crucifix  was 
sent  whirling  off  into  a  clump  of  bushes  and 
briers.  Father  Marquette,  without  even  a 
murmur — his  hand  had  received  a  pretty 
hard  blow — at  once  set  about  looking  for  it ; 
and  he  might  have  found  it  had  not  Kanza 
prevented  him.  "  Stop  ! "  cried  the  latter, 
roughly  jerking  him  back.  "  Disturb  not  those 
bushes.  They  are  very  dry ;  they  will  burn 
well ;  they  must  not  be  trampled  down,  except 
by  Miami's  scorching  feet.  Among  them  to- 
night he  shall  chant  his  death-song ! " 

At  this  horrible  announcement  Matora  gave 
a  piercing  shriek,  and  began  beating  her  fore- 
head. Father  Marquette,  who  seemed  utterly 
heedless  of  any  danger  to  himself,  implored 
her  to  check  her  grief.  "  My  dear  child,"  he 
said,  "  night  will  soon  come.  Do  not  distract 
Miami  by  your  anguish  ;  let  me  prepare  him 
to  meet  death.  Believe  me,  the  longest  life 
on  earth  is  very  short.  You  will  soon  meet 
again  in  a  better  world." 

With  this  he  drew  the  young  Indian  aside, 
and  for  half  an  hour  addressed  him  in  an 
undertone,  Miami  lending  him  a  seemingly 
attentive  ear ;  yet  his  eyes  were  all  the  while 
fastened  on  Matora,  who,  strange  to  relate, 
had  approached  the  sachem,  and  was  now 
talking  with  him  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
most  friendly  way. 

"  Yes,"  spoke  the  maiden,  "  I  will  keep  m  y 
solemn  promise.  Since  you  will  not  let  me 
burn  by  the  side  of  my  dear  Miami,  spar  e 
his  life,  and  I  promise  to  abide  with  you,  and 
serve  you  all  my  days." 

"  It  would  truly  be  a  harrowing  sight  to 
behold  Miami's  flesh  roasting  amid  those 
bushes,  which  are  dry,  and  would  send  u  p 
the  hottest  flames  ! "  answered  Kanza,  with  a 
grim  smile.  "  But  since  you  have  bowed  to 
my  will  at  last,  Miami  shall  not  be  turned 
into  ashes :  to  you  he  will  owe  his  life." 

Matora  now  took  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  her  beloved,  whom  she  had  indeed  saved 
from  a  cruel  death,  yet  who,  by  her  fata 
promise,  had'  become  lost  to  her  forever 
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One  more  embrace  she  yearned  to  give  him — 
one  fleeting  moment  of  bliss.  But,  glancing 
at  the  chief,  she  saw  his  kindling  eyes ;  and 
when  presently  Miami  cried  out,  "What  spell 
has  Kanza  thrown  over  you,  that  you  fly  not 
to  the  heart  which  until  the  fire  consumes 
it  will  beat  only  for  Matora  ?  "  Matora  made 
no  response.  The  objects  around  her  began 
to  swim  and  fade  from  her  vision,  and  the 
last  thing  she  remembered  was  Kanza  push- 
ing Miami  toward  the  bank  of  the  river, 
while  Miami  called  out  to  her,  "  Farewell ! 
farewell!" 

When  Matora  recovered  from  her  deep 
swoon,  both  the  priest  and  her  lover  had 
disappeared :  they  had  been  hustled  into  a 
canoe,  and  were  being  paddled  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  threats  of  certain  death  should 
they  ever  presume  to  come  back. 

Needless  to  say  that  his  futile  attempt  to 
establish  a  mission  in  this  pagan  region  sorely 
grieved  Father  Marquette.  Yet  he  did  not 
abandon  hope :  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity he  meant  to  return,  braving  Kanza's 
ire.  "St.  Francis  Xavier's  crucifix  has  been 
left  behind,"  he  said,  inwardly;  "and  thither 
I  will  again  betake  myself.  Ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriam  !  "  It  consoled  him,  too,  to  think  how 
he  had  honored  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  by 
naming  the  great  river  which  he  had  ex- 
plored for  so  many  leagues,  the  River  of  the 
Conception. 

But  Miami,  albeit  his  wound  was  rapidly 
healing,  shared  not  the  missionary's  genial, 
hopeful  mood.  The  latter,  who  fell  very  ill 
after  they  had  been  a  week  struggling  against 
the  current,  and  exposed  to  a  broiling  sun,  had 
never  a  frown  on  his  face ;  and  while  he  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  as  he  neared  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  his  beloved  Hurons,  his  words  were 
mostly  hymns  of  praise  to  Almighty  God. 
Miami,  on  the  contrary,  remained  all  day 
doubled  up  in  his  seat,  moaning,  and  uttering 
maledictions  on  Kanza;  and  at  night  he  would 
break  the  stillness  by  crying  aloud,  "  Matora! 
Matora!"  until  his  angry  guardians  would 
beat  him  into  silence.  In  vain  did  Father  Mar- 
quette chide  him  for  these1  ceaseless  lamen- 
tations :  he  could  do  nothing  but  moan  and 
lament.  And  once,  when  the  priest,  who  felt 


his  illness  growing  apace,  told  Miami  that  he 
believed  his  end  was  drawing  near,  "Well, 
take  me  with  you  to  the  'Happy  hunting 
ground,' "  answered  Miami ;  "  for  there,  I  am 
sure,  dear  Matora  will  join  me  before  many 
moons." 

Thus,  slowly  and  in  suffering,  was  the  good 
priest  carried  back  toward  Mackinaw.  The 
Indians,  in  whose  charge  Kanza  had  placed 
him,  marvelled  at  his  patience,  his  kindly 
words,  the  love  which  he  expressed  for  his 
enemies.  At  length,  when  Father  Marquette 
found  himself  once  more  on  Lake  Michigan, 
and  within  a  few  days  of  his  journey's  end, 
he  told  Miami  that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand. 
Yes,  he  was  dying  as  he  had  always  wished 
to  die:  in  the  wilderness — almost  alone — yet 
nearer  to  God  for  this  very  loneliness. 

The  canoe  was  now  paddled  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake,  and  run  aground  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river,  which  bears  to-day 
the  name  of  Marquette.  Here  he  was  borne 
to  a  rock  covered  with  moss,  where,  having 
laid  him  down.  Kanza's  Indians  left  him,  with 
no  one  but  Miami  to  watch  his  agony.  Utter 
desolation  this  might  have  seemed.  But 
Father  Marquette's  haggard  countenance 
beamed  with  a  celestial  light,  and,  motioning 
Miami  to  kneel  beside  him,  he  told  him  what 
to  do  with  his  body  after  the  breath  should 
have  left  it.  "  Make,"  he  said,  "a  little  cross, 
and  place  it  over  the  spot  where  you  will  bury 
me.  Then  go  and  find  my  dear  Hurons,  and 
bid  them  to  pray  for  my  soul." 

These  words  were  hardly  uttered  when  the 
sound  of  many  voices  was  heard  in  different 
directions:  from  the  north  and  from  the  south 
the  voices  came.  Miami  was  terrified ;  for, 
behold,  two  strong  bodies  of  men  were  seen 
advancing  against  each  other,  and  they  were 
apparently  about  to  engage  in  mortal  strife. 
Those  from  the  north  reached  the  moss- 
covered  rock  first,  and  proVed  to  be  a  band 
of  Christian  Hurons,  who  had  set  out  in  quest 
of  their  much-loved  black  robe.  "We  could 
not  abide  any  longer  without  you,  so  we  deter- 
mined to  search  for  you  and  bring  you  back," 
spoke  an  aged  chief,  falling  on  his  knees. 

"And  lo !  God  has  guided  you  to  me," 
faintly  responded  Father  Marquette. 
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In  a  few  minutes  arrived  the  Indians  from 
the»south,  and  at  their  head  was  the  redoubt- 
able Kanza,  holding  aloft  the  lost  crucifix, 
while  with  the  other  hand  he  was  leading 
Matora.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate, 
Matora  and  Miami  had  rushed  into  each 
other's  arms.  The  Hurons  and  the  strange 
Indians  now  mingled  together  like  old  friends, 
although  they  had  never  met  before;  and 
presently  Kanza,  bending  over  Father  Mar- 
quette,  said :  "After  I  had  sent  you  away  in 
wrath,  O  wonderful  magician!  the  clump  of 
brambles  into  which  this  mysterious  token" 
— here  he  pointed  to  the  crucifix — "  had  been 
thrown,  became  suddenly  illumined  with  a 
dazzling  light ;  it  appeared  to  be  fire,  yet  there 
was  no  crackling  noise,  no  smoke,  nor  were 
the  brambles  consumed.  And  while  I  was 
wondering  at  such  an  extraordinary  sight,  lo ! 
I  beheld  this  symbol  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire.  But  no  hand  was  holding 
it.  And  while  I  was  watching  it  I  felt  as  if 
another  spirit  had  entered  my  body — a  spirit 
of  peace  and  love.  My  heart  was  entirely 
melted ;  I  became  a  different  being,  as  she  can 
testify."  Here  he  turned  to  Matora. 

"  Yes,  yes :  what  he  says  is  all  true,"  said 
the  latter,  in  broken  accents ;  for  she  perceived 
that  Father  Marquette  was  mortally  ill,  and 
about  to  depart  for  the  "  Happy  hunting 
ground."  "  Kanza,"  she  added,  "  is  now  very 
good ;  he  is  not  at  all  the  same  being  that  he 
was  a  short  while  ago ;  and  he  has  brought 
me  here  on  purpose  to  restore  me  to  Miami." 

"  Verily  in  my  last  moments  glad  tidings 
are  told  to  me,"  answered  Father  Marquette, 
making  a  superhuman  effort  to  raise  his  weak 
voice.  "Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo!" 

And  now  for  a  brief  space  his  strength 
seemed  to  return ;  he  was  even  able  to  baptize 
the  penitent  Kanza,  and  join  in  holy  wedlock 
Miami  and  Matora.  After  which,  bidding  the 
sachem,  his  latest  convert,  hold  the  cherished 
crucifix  near  to  his  dim  eyes,  and  murmuring, 
"Mater  Dei,  memento  mei"  his  blessed  soul 
winged  its  flight  to  Immortality. 

Three  days  later,  a  long  string  of  canoes 
might  have  been  seen  paddling  up  Lake 
Michigan.  Not  only  Kanza  and  his  warriors, 
but  likewise  many  Iroquois  and  Dacota^  had 


joined  the  funeral  procession,,  which  was  led 
by  the  dead  priest's  faithful  Hurons.  These 
had  placed  the  missionary's  bones  in  a  birch- 
wood  box,  and  chanting  the  De  profundis, 
they  were  bearing  them  to  the  "  God's  Acre" 
at  Mackinaw.  For  many  years  afterwards  the 
Indians  used  to  come  and  pray  at  his  grave 
which  they  called  the  grave  of  their  Guardian 
Angel ;  while  Kanza,  the  powerful  Sachem  of 
the  Southwest,  together  with  Miami  and  his 
happy  spouse,  preserved  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  through  a  long  and  peaceful  life,  the 
Faith  in  which  they  had  been  baptized. 

Since  those  days  two  centuries  have  rolled 
away;  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  peopled 
by  another  race ;  everything  is  changed.  Yet 
it  is  well  occasionally  to  look  back,  and  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  vast  and  gloomy  forests, 
the  desolate  prairies,  the  seemingly  endless 
leagues  which  lay  between  the  River  Seine 
and  Lake  Michigan.  To  this  far-off  wilder- 
ness the  Jesuit  cheerfully  went  to  preach  the 
Faith,  saying :  "Ibo  et  non  redibo"  Let  us 
keep  green  the  memory  of  Father  Marquette. 


A  Brief  Journey  through  Ireland. 


WE  sailed  from  Holyhead  one  bright 
night  in  June,  187-,  for  Dublin, — that 
ancient  city  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  the  Greek 
geographer,  who  died  in  the  first  century.  Its 
famous  monuments  and  its  noble  Park — now 
made  notorious  by  the  fearful  assassinations- 
familiar  to  all  readers — have  often  been  de- 
scribed. Our  chief  desire  was  to  see  St.  Pat- 
rick *s  Church,  the  old  Cathedral  founded  by 
the  Saint. 

This  ancient  edifice  is  now  used  as  a  Prot- 
estant house  of  worship ;  but  in  the  oldest 
part  of  the  building  is  the  Well  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  water  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Saint  to  baptize  his  converts.  At  any 
rate,  we  were  quite  sure  that  Ireland's  Apostle 
had  laid  the  first  foundation  on  this  spot.  The 
custodian  showed  us  what  he  claimed  to  be 
the  original  font.  It  certainly  looked  old  and 
dilapidated;  but  the  very  conceited  verger 
would  not  listen  to  a  question  we  asked.  He 
was  continually  bemoaning  the  disestablish- 
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ment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  declaring  it 
"a  greater  calamity  for  the  country  than  the 
invasion  of  Cromwell ! "  He  pointed  out  what 
was  once  the  "Lady  Chapel,"  and  told  us 
over  and  over  again,  with  great  gusto,  that 
the  restoration  cost  many  thousand  pounds  ! 

But  the  fact  that  seemed  to  have  made 
even  more  impression  on  his  mind  was  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Knights 
of  St.  Patrick.  He  became  enthusiastic  at  the 
mere  recollection  of  the  event.  "  Right  there 
he  sat,"  he  said,  pointing  emphatically  to  the 
seat, — as  if  the  thought  alone  of  this  august 
presence  must  strike  our  American  minds 
with  awe.  We  longed  to  tell  him  that  in  an- 
cient times  a  greater  prince  than  the  Prince 
of  Wales  came  there  daily ;  but  we  remem- 
bered a  Scriptural  warning,  and  held  our 
peace.  He  displayed  the  royal  flags  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  "  Lady  Chapel " : 
the  Queen's  Flag,  Prince  of  Wales'  Flag, 
Prince  Arthur's  Flag,  etc., — there  were  eight 
of  them ;  and  he  seemed  to  feel  that  Ireland 
ought  to  be  proud  of  these  emblems  of  roy- 
alty. For  us,  however,  two  American  flags, 
with  their  stars  and  stripes,  that  floated  across 
a  neighboring  street,  were  of  far  greater  in- 
terest. 

The  Cathedral  is  largely  visited  for  the 
to;nbs  of  Dean  Swift  and  his  Stella,  which  are 
not  imposing,  and  to  us  not  interesting.  We 
had  the  exact  cost  of  the  newer  monuments 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, — the  stand- 
ard by  which  everything  was  measured  in 
the  mind  of  our  guide.  The  Cathedral  stands 
lower  than  the  street,  and  a  descent  of  six 
steps  leads  to  the  entrance.  This  gives  the 
whole  pile  a  sunken  appearance.  There 
were  new  stained- glass  windows,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Patrick, — many  of 
them  calculated  to  try  the  faith  of  Protestants. 

The  country  around  Dublin  is  delightful, 
the  greenness  of  the  grass  warranting  the 
name  "  Erin's  Green  Isle."  Only'  a  short 
distance  from  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  seven 
churches  thoroughly  laid  waste.  As  we  jour- 
neyed farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
a  feeling  of  depression  came  over  us ;  we  saw 
some  thriving  towns,  but  we  passed  many 
long  rows  of  small  cabins,  with  crowds  of  poor, 


half-clad  women  and  children  swarming  about 
them.  The  proverbial  Irish  cabin  is  generally 
built  of  mud,  sometimes  of  cobble-stone,  with 
thatched  roof,  three  windows,  a  mud  floor, 
and  a  ladder  leading  to  a  low  loft.  They 
stand  in  long,  linked  rows,  generally  without 
a  tree  or  shrub  near  them.  In  our  journey 
we  passed  directly  by  the  interminable  Allen 
Bog,  and  a  sight  of  this  for  many  miles  would 
give  the  stoutest  heart  the  "  blues  " — except 
the  heart  of  the  owner.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth, 
and  gives  employment  to  these  depressed 
people. 

•We  saw  much  of  genuine  Irish  character 
during  our  ride  in  the  cars  from  Dublin  to 
Roscrea,  which  is  in  the  very  centre  of  Ire- 
land,— a  hearty  recognition  of  friendship  and 
kindliness  Between  the  passengers ;  none  of 
the  cold,  "all- for- myself"  way  we  had  ob- 
served elsewhere.  A  good  priest  made  him- 
self known  to  us  at  once,  asked  questions 
about  the  United  States  ;  and  when  he  heard 
we  were  going  to  Roscrea,  he  exclaimed : 
''  Roscrea,  is  it !  Now  mind  you  go  to  the 
Convent  there,  and  tell  Madam  Stewart 

Father  K sent  you ;  and  indeed  they 

will  give  you  a  hearty  welcome." 

Our  object  in  going  to  Roscrea  was  to  look 
up  the  parents  of  a  maiden  who  had  served 
us  faithfully  for  many  long  years.  We  only 
knew  that  her  post  office  address  was  "  Ros- 
crea" ;  all  the  rest  was  to  be  sought  out.  On 
inquiry  of  our  landlady  at  Roscrea,  we  found 
that  she  had  never  heard  of  the  people  we 
were  seeking.  If  anybody  could  tell  us  where 
they  lived  it  would  be  Maggie  O'Neil,  who 
kept  a  huckster's  shop  just  around  the  corner. 
Thereupon  she  summoned  "  the  boots,"  and 
bade  him  take  us  to  Maggie.  We  found  her 
in  a  small  room  in  a  cabin,  with  a  counter 
thrown  across  it, — a  place  where  the  country 
people  brought  their  small  stores  of  produce, 
and  exchanged  them  for  groceries,  etc.  The 
proprietor  received  us  kindly;  and  while  she 
listened  to  our  story,  a  thrifty- looking  woman, 
with  the  neat,  double-ruffled  cap  of  the  coun- 
try, came  in.  "From  America,"  said  our 
friend  Mrs.  O'Neil,  introducing  us  to  the  new- 
comer. 

"  Oh,  thanks  to  the  Blessed  Mother !  From 
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America! "  she  sighed.  " Indeed  I  have  a  son 
there  these  two  years.  An  ungrateful  boy  he 
is,  too,  never  to  have  sent  us  a  line  since  'he 
left  us ;  and  his  father  and  I  breaking  our 
hearts  for  him." 

"To  what  part  of  America  did  your  son 
go?"  we  inquired,  sympathizingly. 

"To  the  State  of  Connecticut,"  she  replied. 

"To  Connecticut?  Why,  that  is  the  part 
we  came  from  !  Do  you  know  the  name  of 
the  town?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered;  "we  have 
two  brothers  there  these  many  years,  also. 
P in  Connecticut." 

"  Is  it  possible ! "  we  exclaimed.  "  We  may 
have  heard  of  your  son ;  for  that  is  the  town 
where  we  live.  And  we  must  know  your 
brothers ! " 

The  poor  soul  could  not  speak  for  tears, 
but  rushed  out  to  call  her  husband.  On  in- 
quiry for  names,  we  found  that  we  knew  the 
brothers  well,  and  the  son  we  had  seen.  The 
joy  of  the  parents  was  unspeakable ;  they 
called  down  blessings  on  us  in  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  and  of  the  Saints,  and 
•gave  us  all  the  information  we  desired  about 
those  we  were  seeking.  They  advised  us  to 
go  to  the  chapel  next  day—Sunday — a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  and  we  should  surely 
find  them  at  Mass. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel  in  high  spirits. 
In  the  evening,  we  walked  to  the  church, 
and  introduced  ourselves  to  the  priest.  He 
kindly  took  us  through  the  beautiful  new 
stone  church,  with  carved  altars  and  stained- 
glass  windows;  and  then,  with  a  tear  in  his 
voice,  he  said:  "All  this  was  built  by  the 
people  who  went  from  us  to  your  country,  and 
now  return  their  hard-earned  wages  to  dear 
old  Ireland — God  bless  them ! "  The  building 
is  on  an  early  Catholic  foundation,  and  the 
old  abbey  gateway  is  still  standing  in  front  of 
the  church.  The  Episcopal  house  of  worship 
in  Roscrea  is  also  built  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey.  This  town,  before  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII,  had  two  monasteries — a  magnificent 
one  built  by  St.  Cronan,  and  a  Franciscan 
Friary  founded  in  1490.  There  is  also  a 
round  tower  here,  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. These  towers  are  frequently  seen  in 


Ireland,  but  antiquaries  are  undecided  as  to 
their  origin.  They  are  built  of  stone,  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  high, — round  hollow 
pillars,  small  in  circumference,  and  tapering 
towards  the  top,  having  a  conical  roof,  and 
pierced  with  lateral  holes.  There  are  also  the 
remains  of  a  feudal  castle  directly  opposite 
our  hotel. 

After  Mass  the  next  day,  though  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents  (nobody  minds  rain  in 
England  or  Ireland),  we  started  out  into  the 
country,  in  an  open  jaunting  car.  The  poor 
couple  whose  souls  we  had  comforted  the 
evening  before  came  out  of  their  cabin  to  wish 
us  success  as  we  went  on  our  way, — the 
mother  still  mourning  over  her  boy,  and  fear- 
ful that  in  that  big  country  we  could  never 
find  him.  But  we  ventured  to  promise  her  that 
we  would  find  him,  and  write  him  such  a  let- 
ter as  would  bring  him  to  terms ;  all  of  which 
in  due  time  was  accomplished.  The  country 
through  which  we  passed  on  our  way  to  the 
chapel  was  most  rich  and  fertile  :  the  surface 
undulating,  and  better  wooded  than  the  most 
of  the  land  we  had  gone  over.  The  cabins 
differed  in  degree,  but  were  all  of  the  same 
pattern.  There  were  gentlemen's  estates  and 
a  castle  or  two  on  the  route,  but  respectable 
farm-houses  were  rare.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
look  of  poverty  that  impresses  one  in  this 
region,  but  rather  a  sense  of  discouragement 
and  depression  among  the  people,  which 
arises  from  the  knowledge  t"at  there  is  no 
prospect  of  bettering  themselves  or  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  their  children.  The  land 
being  held  largely  by  landlords,  and  owned 
by  absentees,  the  poor  can  be  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  at  the  caprice  of  a  master. 

Mass  was  being  celebrated  when  we  reached 
the  modest  chapel  to  which  we  had  been  di- 
rected, and  men  and  women  were  kneeling 
outside  in  the  pouring  rain,  for  lack  of  room 
within.  While  we  waited,  not  knowing  the 
next  step,  a  woman  came  out  of  the  chapel, 
"feeling  weak,"  as  she  said.  When  the  fresh 
air  had  revived  her,  we  asked  for  the  people  we 
were  seeking.  They  were  all  within,  hearing 
Mass.  Some  of  the  congregation  came  out 
before  the  sermon,  and  we  made  our  way  in, 
remaining  during  the  discourse,  which,  by 
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the  way,  was  one  of  the  best  we  had  heard 
in  Great  Britain, — the  subject  being  on  the 
necessity  of  good  works  for  salvation,  and  the 
truth  that  we  can  do  no  good  work  without 
the  help  of  God.  The  congregation  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  poor  and  lowly.  After 
the  sermon  we  stepped  out  into  the  porch, 
where  the  woman  to  whom  we  had  spoken 
brought  to  us  the  family  we  were  seeking. 
Tears  streamed  down  the  cheeks  of  the  aged 
couple  as  we  spoke  of  their  absent  children. 
Other  persons  who  had  friends  in  our  town 
crowded  round  us,  eager  to  inquire  for  Bridget 
and  Michael  and  Patrick, — each  one  pressing 
us  to  go  to  his  or  her  cottage,  and  all  with 
tears  and  sighs  for  the  absent  ones.  We  went 
with  the  family  who  had  been  the  special  ob- 
ject of  our  visit  to  the  chapel. 

Their  cottage  was  comfortable,  standing  by 
itself  in  a  pretty,  green  lane ;  it  was  furnished, 
in  part,  with  their  own  weaving  and  spinning. 
The  good  people  would  have  us  dine  with 
them,  but  we  declined,  knowing  they  had 
made  no  preparations ;  but  they  brought  out 
delicious  bread  and  butter,  and  a  bottle  of 
genuine  Irish  whiskey.  We  were  astonished 
to  see  the  master  of  the  house  refuse  the  glass 
very  quietly,  saying,  "  I  have  not  taken  beer 
or  liquor  for  twenty- five  years."  They  called 
in  the  driver  of  our  jaunting  car,  to  offer  him 
a  friendly  sip ;  but  he  put  it  from  him,  saying, 
"  Not  for  my  right  hand  would  I  touch  a  drop. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Father  Matthew  Tem- 
perance Society."  We  left,  amid  the  tears  and 
blessings  of  the  old  couple,  and  found  our 
car  surrounded  with  neighbors,  who  loaded 
us  with  messages  for  friends  in  America,  and 
blest  God  who  had  sent  us  among  them. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Convent  for 
Benediction.  The  Mother  Superior  welcomed 
us  cordially,  and,  as  we  mentioned  the  name  of 
our  introducer,  said  :  "  I  thank  Father  K 


for  sending  you  here."  We  were  shown  all 
over  the  fine  building  and  beautiful  grounds. 
The  situation  of  this  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  is  a  most  lovely  hillside,  overlooking 
village,  valley,  and  stream.  The  dear  little 
shrines  in  the  grounds  were  very  attractive, 
— one  especially,  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help,  made  entirely  of  small,  various  colored 


shells,  and  perfumed  with  tea-ros.es,  Madam 
Stewart  was  much  interested  in  hearing  from 
the  United  States,  where  she  had  many  dear 
friends.  We  took  leave  of  the  good  nuns, 
not  expecting  to  see  them  again,  as  we  had 
made  arrangements  to  leave  town  in  the  early 
train  on  the  next  morning.  But  our  Guar- 
dian Angel  would  not  have  it  so.  We  were 
awakened  in  the  night  (surely  by  this  min- 
istering -spirit)  with  the  remembrance  of  a 
promise  made  before  we  left  home, — a  promise 
that  had  not  entered  our  minds  since  our 
departure. 

A  neighbor  of  ours — a  laboring  man,  whom 
we  had  never  known — came  to  us  on  the 
day  we  left  home,  and  said :  "  If  you  go  to 
Roscrea,  I  have  a  sister  a  lay- Sister  in  the 
Convent  there :  would  you  have  the  goodness 
to  speak  to  her  of  me  and  my  family?"  We 
assured  the  good  man  that  we  would  do  so 
with  pleasure ;  and  now,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
his  words  occurred  to  us  for  the  first  time.  Of 
course  our  steps  in  the  morning,  after  hear- 
ing Mass  were  to  the  Convent,  to  fulfil  our 
promise.  On  inquiry  for  the  lay- Sister,  she 
was  at  once  summoned  into  our  presence. 
How  ashamed  we  felt  for  our  forgetfulness 
as  she  said,  when  we  had  made  known  our 
errand  :  "  I  have  asked  our  dear  Lord  all  this 
month  of  June,  if  it  would  please  Him,  to 
send  me  some  intelligence  from  my  relatives 
in  America, — they  are  all  there.  This  has 
been  my  one  petition.  I  prayed  if  it  were 
only  one  line,  one  word,  that  it  might  come 
to  me  in  this  Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
And  to- day  is  the  twenty-ninth  day!"  We' 
blessed  God  for  making  us  the  instruments 
of  good  cheer  to  this  faithful  soul,  and  for  in- 
creasing our  faith  in  prayer. 

We  made  a  detour  in  the  cars  to  where  we 
had  left  the  beaten  track  of  travellers,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Cork.  The  country  grew  more  fertile  and 
better  cultivated  as  we  drew  near  the  city.  In 
our  journey  we  passed  convents,  castles,  and 
churches  in  ruins ;  and  round  towers,  with 
their  tapering  tops  and  their  air  of  mystery. 
We  drove  about  Cork,  saw  the  elegant  build- 
ings of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  and  entered 
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several  grand  churches.  We  did  not  see  the 
crowds  of  beggars  we  had  been  promised, 
nor  the  dirt  and  filth  which  we  had  been  told 
we  should  find.  Cork  is  a  much  more  cheer- 
ful city  than  Dublin ;  the  people  look  happier. 
The  bay  and  harbor  are  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  in  all  these  isles ;  the  Bay  of  Naples 
or  that  of  Genoa  can  alone  be  compared  with 
them  for  loveliness.  We  sailed  down  the 
harbor  to  Queenstown,  and  came  back  in  the 
cars,  that  we  might  see  the  rare  beauties  of 
sea  and  land. 

On  the  boat  for  Queenstown  we  met  a  re- 
spectable Irish  woman,  somewhat  past  middle 
age,  who  had  lived  in  Portland,  Maine,  for 
twenty- five  years.  She  had  sold  out  her  com- 
fortable home  there,  with  all  its  belongings, 
and,  impelled  by  true  Irish  homesickness,  had 
returned  to  her  native  town  to  spend  her  last 
days.  She  was  on  her  way  back  to  America 
when  we  met  her.  Ireland  was  so  different 
from  what  it  used  to  be !  The  people  she  had 
Icnown  were  dead,  or  grown  so  old  that  they 
did  not  remember  her. 

We  left  Cork  for  Killarney  Lakes,  so  often 
described,  but  more  beautiful  by  far  than  any 
description.  In  the  cars  was  a  sporting  Eng- 
lishman, going  for  the  first  time  to  Killarney, 
"to  shoot  with  the  Vicar."  He  conversed 
with  us  very  freely,  after  he  found  we  were 
from  the  United  States.  At  length,  as  we 
approached  the  Lake  district,  he  asked  what 
hotel  we  intended  to  patronize  during  our 
stay.  We  replied  that  in  looking  over  the 
guide  book,  which  was  all  the  director  we 
had,  we  had  fixed  upon  "O'Sullivan's,  the 
Mucross  House." 

"  O'Sullivan's ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  drawl ; 
41 1  couldn't  go  there :  it  has  too  Irish  a  name." 

"Well,"  we  replied,  slowly  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  guide  book,  "here  is  O'Leary's, 
the  most  frequented  by  Englishmen ;  but  for 
our  part  we  can  not  see  much  choice  between 
O'Leary  and  O'Sullivan." 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


"AsK  my  friends,"  said  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton  on  her  death-bed,  "not  to  spend 
money  on  flowers  for  my  coffin,  but  to  give 
it  to  the  poor  instead." 


A  Miracle  of  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii. 


ON  the  sunny  Hill  de  Miracoli,  in  Naples, 
is  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls  founded  by 
the  piety  of  the  Neapolitans. 

It  was  Friday  morning,  Aug.  8,  1884;  and 
in  one  of  the  little  cells  of  the  second  story 
of  the  asylum  a  young  woman  of  twenty -four 
years  of  age  was  in  her  agony.  A  ray  of 
bright  light  penetrating  through  the  little 
window  of  the  room  lighted  up  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  the  sufferer,  who  was  dying  of 
consumption,  and  we  might  say  with  starva- 
tion superadded ;  for  her  stomach  was  ulcer- 
ated, and  could  retain  no  nourishment,  not 
even  in  a  liquid  form.  In  vain  had  the  phy- 
sician exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his  art. 
The  patient  had  already  received  all  the  con- 
solations of  religion,  and  preparations  were 
being  made  to  give  her  a  modest  funeral. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  mon- 
astery bell  gave  the  signal  for  another  funeral  ; 
and  the  good  Sister  Infirmafian,  who  had 
been  a  real  angel  to  the  dying  girl,  went  to 
the  choir  to  say  the  prayers  for  the  departed. 

On  a  table  near  the  bed  of  the  sick  woman 
two  blessed  candles  burned  before  an  image 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  of  Pompeii.  The 
silence  of  death  reigned  in  the  little  room  ; 
the  convulsive  sobs  which  had  for  the  last 
time  shaken  the  worn-out  body  had  ceased, 
being  succeeded  by  a  quiet  that  seemed  to 
be  death.  But  in  the  midst  of  her  sufferings 
the  patient,  calling  to  mind  the  signal  graces 
accorded  to  others  through  the  Novena  of 
Pompeii  and  the  fifteen  decades  of  the  Rosary, 
had  turned  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven;  and 
God  was  pleased  that  this  girl  also  should 
become  a  new  subject  of  glory  to  Our  Lady 
of  Pompeii. 

Whilst  the  body  of  the  dying  sufferer  lay 
motionless  on  the  bed,  Mary,  the  Morning 
Star,  appeared  before  those  eyes  that  seemed 
to  be  closed  forever,  and,  with  that  power 
granted  .to  her  by  her  Divine  Son,  she  ad- 
dressed the  dying  girl  in  the  samj 
addressed  by  Jesus  to  those  w 
from  the  grave :  "Arise  and  wall 

And    at   the    same    moment 
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Camera  rose  from  her  death-bed,  walked,  and 
in  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  to  all  the  miracle 
wrought  at  the  word  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ro- 
sary. She  immediately  proceeded  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  heavenly  benefac- 
tress, in  order  to  relieve  her  heart  of  its  burden 
of  overflowing  gratitude. 

The  regular  process  has  been  instituted  to 
verify  this  fact,  and  witnesses  of  proved  fidelity 
and  disinterestedness  have  borne  testimony 
that  the  occurrence  is  inexplicable  by  human 
science. 


Catholic  Notes. 


We  received  recently  an  account  of  two  signal 
proofs  of  the  merciful  intercession  of  Our  Heav- 
enly Mother  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  recourse 
to  her.  As  an  encouragement  and  incentive  to 
the  devotion  of  our  readers,  we  cheerfully  publish 
the  account,  suppressing  names  of  persons  and 
places : 

"During  the  month  of  February,  1884,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Sacred  Heart  Academy  caught  a 
severe  cold,  which  affected  the  larynx  so  badly 
that  she  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper  for  the 
space  of  ten  months.  Medical  aid  was  called, 
every  remedy  applied,  but  all  proved  useless.  The 
Sisters  and  pupils  joined  in  a  novena  to  Our 
Immaculate  Mother,  at  the  close  of  which  their 
request  was  granted ;  for,  to  the  delight  of  all,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, after  Mass,  at  which  all  Communicated, 
the  young  girl  spoke  in  a  loud,  clear  voice, — 
thanks  to  Our  Immaculate  Mother !  The  father 
of  the  young  lady  is  an  eminent  physician;  he 
acknowledges  that  the  cure  was  beyond  human 
skill,  and  unites  with  us  in  returning  thanks  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

"  One  week  later — the  Octave  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception — Our  Lord  was  pleased  to  grant  us  a 
more  wonderful  favor ;  this,  as  well  as  the  former, 
was  through  intercessory  prayer  to  Our  Blessed 
Mother.  A  former  pupil  of  our  school  had  been 
suffering  for  over  three  years  with  a  complication 
of  internal  and  external  diseases.  For  over  a  year 
she  could  scarcely  walk;  very  little  food  of  any 
kind  passed  her  lips.  There  was  no  hope  what- 
ever of  her  recovery.  Several  physicians  had 
been  tried,  all  to  no  avail ;  operation  after  oper- 
ation was  gone  through :  still  no  improvement ; 
at  last  she  told  the  doctor  not  to  come  any  more, 
as  she  was  too  weak  to  undergo  another  operation. 


She  then  begged  for  a  novena,  in  which  all  gladly 
joined.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  pious  exercises 
she  got  up  and  walked  around  the  room,  without 
even  limping, — a  thing  she  had  not  done  for  over 
a  year.  A  few  days  later  her  appetite  was  good, 
although  she  felt  a  little  weak;  but  on  the  ninth 
day  every  disease  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  This 
young  lady  is  a  living  proof  of  the  power  Our 
Immaculate  Mother  has  in  obtaining  favors  for 
all  who  ask  her  aid.  Our  most  sincere  and  hum- 
ble thanks  are  returned  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
and  to  Our  Mother  Most  Pure,  through  whose  in- 
tercession these  favors  were  obtained." 


In  a  letter  to  Mr.  M.  Tello,  editor  of  the  Cath- 
olic Universe,  Bishop  Gilmour  describes  various 
incidents  of  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Among 
other  things,  he  says:  "Had  services  on  Sunday, 
preached  and  said  Rosary  at  7.30  every  evening. 
Everybody  pleased  and  amused  at  my  way  of 
going  round  the  ship,  beads  in  hand,  asking  all  to 
come  to  the  steerage ;  have  fully  half  the  list  of  all 
aboard." 

The  eighth  centenary  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  VII 
(May  25)  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Catholic 
world.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  kind  of  unanimous 
protest  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and 
the  independence  of  the  Holy  See.  Its  celebra- 
tion in  Germany  and  Italy  was  on  an  extraordinary 
scale  of  splendor;  for  these  two  countries  had 
been  the  theatre  of  the  glorious  struggles  of  the 
exile  of  Salerno. 

A  letter  in  the  Missions  Catholiques,  from  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Mgr.  Fenouil,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Yun-nan, 
describes  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Chris- 
tians in  China.  He  says:  "  During  the  month  of 
November  last,  the  Christians  of  lower  Yun-nan 
were  subject  to  an  open  persecution,  which  made 
many  martyrs.  As  far  as  we  have  learned,  there 
were  twenty-nine  that  heroically  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  the  Faith.  With  a  single  word  they  might 
have  saved  themselves,  procured  the  safety  of  their 
families,  and  enjoyed  their  fortunes;  but  the  word 
they  would  not  utter.  All,  to  the  last  moment, 
held  firmly  aloft  the  standard  of  the  Faith.  These 
heroes  of  the  Cross  shed  their  blood  with  a  holy 
joy,  and  a  courage  as  strong  as  it  was  peaceful.  .  .  . 
Among  the  number  were  four  bandits,  who  had 
been  baptized  in  their  infancy,  but  who  by  their 
lives  of  vice  had  been  the  shame  of  Christianity 
and  the  despair  of  the  missionary.  Notwithstand-  * 
ing  their  wicked  course,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
them  to  apostatize,  the  Faith  of  their  fathers  sprang 
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up  in  their  hearts  so  strongly  that  all  four  eagerly 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  cause  of 
God,  and  joyfully  carried  off  the  martyr's  palm, 
shedding  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  Him 
whom  they  had  so  long  rejected." 


How  Science  may  be  made  to  subserve  the  cause 
of  Religion  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  electric 
crown  of  stars  which  encircles  the  head  of  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Our  Lady  surmounting  the  Dome 
of  the  main  building  of  Notre  Dame  University. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  venerable  Founder, 
Father  General  Sorin,  thus  to  apply  to  the  external 
glory  of  her,  to  whom  this  little  spot  of  earth  is 
consecrated,  the  most  recent  of  modern  discov- 
eries in  the  workshop  of  Nature.  The  "electric 
light "  is  a  comparatively  modern  application  of 
the  uses  of  electricity,  and  certainly  very  recent 
in  its  adaptation  to  practical  purposes.  The  twelve 
electric  lamps  of  Our  Blessed  Lady's  crown  shine 
forth  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  their 
calm,  subdued  light,  as  seen  from  their  lofty  ele- 
vation 200  feet  above  the  ground, — a  charm  to 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  a  symbol  of  the  un- 
dying effulgence  of  the  glory  of  the  Immaculate 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 


There  died  recently  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  London, 
the  Princess  Caraffa,  of  Naples.  The  deceased 
lady  was  known  in  religion  as  Sister  Mary,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Sisterhood  from  an  early 
age.  She  was  well  known  amongst  the  poor  Italians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hatton  Garden,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  them  for  her  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  generosity.  R.  I.  P. 


Bethlehem,  in  the  Holy  Land,  possesses  a  large 
orphan  asylum,  unfler  the  direction  of  a  saintly 
Italian  priest — D.  Belloni — who  makes  his  own  life 
the  imitation  of  that  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The 
asylum  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  four  stories  high, 
with  porches  and  spacious  terraces,  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  neighboring  Church  of 
the  Holy  Crib ;  in  clear  weather  the  Jordan  can  be 
seen,  and  the  distant  Dead  Sea.  The  origin  of  this 
admirable  work  of  Christian  charity  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Only  a  few  years  ago  D.  Belloni  Antonio, 
as  he  was  walking  one  day,  met  a  poor  little  boy 
weeping,  half  naked,  and  nearly  starved.  He  felt 
such  compassion  for  him  that  he  took  him  home, 
clothed  him,  and  shared  his  food  with  him.  From 
this  mere  casual  occurrence  sprang  the  asylum 
mentioned  above,  which  at  present  contains  150 


boys,  well  lodged,  clad,  supported,  taught  to  read 
and  write,  as  well  as  instructed  in  the  Catechism, 
and  brought  up  to  different  trades;  beside,  over 
200  day  scholars,  who  come  for  schooling  or  to 
learn  trades:  and  many  of  them  also  to  obtain 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  in  many  cases  for  their  parents. 


One  of  our  subscribers  writes  us  concerning  the 
good  work  accomplished  by  Our  Blessed  Mother's 
Journal,  and  the  interest  it  excites  in  many  a 
faithful  soul  in  far-distant  Minnesota.  We  extract 
the  following  from  the  letter  received : 

".  .  .  .  I  may  also  tell  you  THE  'AvE  MARIA'  is  our 
only  comfort.  I  wish  you  could  come  and  see  the  poor 
farmers  gathering  from  miles  around  to  hear  THE 
'AvE  MARIA'  read  to  them.  I  tried  to  get  some  of 
my  neighbors  to  subscribe  for  the  paper,  but  they  can 
not  at  present;  so  I  send  my  number  to  everyone  I 
can.  I  assure  you  it  has  done  great  good  around 
here." 

It  is  said  of  Mgr.  Guibert,  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  whose  restoration  to  health  after 
a  long  illness  has  brought  joy  to  all  who  know 
him,  that  while  at  Tours,  during  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  he  offered  a  home  in  his  palace  to  M. 
Cremieux,  the  eminent  Hebrew  lawyer,  and  his 
wife,  and  they  gratefully  accepted  it.  When  the 
aspect  of  things  was  so  altered  that  M.  Cremieux 
could  return  to  Paris,  he  took  a  most  affectionate 
leave  of  his  host,  expressing  the  thanks  of  the 
"Jew"  to  the  "good  Christian,"  and  saying: 
"Ah !  Monseigneur,  ours  is  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Henceforth 
they  are  one."  "Pardon,  M.  Cremieux,"  re- 
plied the  Archbishop;  "a  clever  lawyer  like  you 
should  not  forget  that  the  last  testament  annuls 
all  previous  ones.  Ours  alone  holds  good. ' ' 


It  is  announced  that  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  O' Sul- 
livan, Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  been  named  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

The  Church  Times  (London)  sums  up  the  record 
of  the  missionary  labors  of  one  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whose  "diocese"  is  said 
to  be  in  Australia.  The  Times  says:  "The  only 
exploit  we  ever  heard  about  him  was  his  leaving 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and 
then  running  away — an  achievement  which  he 
himself  described  as  'sowing  the  seed.'  " 

This  will  be  interesting  reading  to  Bible  socie- 
ties, as  presenting  a  striking  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Gospel  is  propagated. 
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Two  thoughtful  and  appreciative  articles  on 
" Roman  Catholic  Sisterhoods"  have  recently 
been  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  They 
are  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Bishop,  a  Protes- 
tant lady,  who  writes  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
general  reader.  The  following  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  article : 

' '  That  the  work  of  Sisterhoods  is  generally  good 
is  proved,  as  I  think,  by  the  world-wide  demand 
for  it,  increasing  with  human  advance.  When  all 
deductions  are  made  for  inherent  feminine  imper- 
fection, a  just  observer  must  remain  impressed  by 
the  amount  of  good  work  achieved,  but  still  more 
by  the  motive  power  which  is  adapted  with  ex- 
traordinary skill  to  the  conditions  of  society,  and 
which  tends  to  the  benefit  of  our  race,  no  less 
than  it  satisfies  the  aspirations  of  individuals.  The 
growing  influence  of  women  is  justified  by  Cath- 
olic Sisterhoods,  who,  passing  no  doubt  through 
phases  of  stagnation,  have  been  for  so  many  cen- 
turies the  Christian  witnesses  to  ideal  womanhood ; 
and  now,  as  in  every  age,  nuns  are  most  womanly 
of  women — 
".  .  .  Epouses  du  Christ,  au  chevet  des  miseres, 

Meres  de  tous  les  fils,  et  sceurs  de  tous  les  freres. 

"The  Catholic  Church  rehabilitates  women, 
and  sets  before  them  in  her  nuns  examples  of  obe- 
dience, humility,  and  loving  labor,  by  which  they 
may  help  the  world  that  they  have  done  so  much 
to  mar.  A  Sophie  Barat  more  than  remedies  the 
poison  of  a  Pompadour,  and  in  every  home  women 
gain  by  the  reverence  that  nuns  have  earned  from 
men.  Their  visible  work — the  outlines  of  which 
I  have  tried  to  sketch,  however  imperfectly — is 
precious ;  and  who  can  calculate  the  value  of  their 
persistent  service  in  support  of  social  laws  and 
Christian  ideals,  by  which  our  European  suprem- 
acy has  been  in  part  acquired,  and  failing  which 
it.will  hardly  be  maintained?" 


Obituary. 


We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

Brother  John  Walsh,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Innocent,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Mt. 
Washington,  Md. ;  Sister  Mary  Domitilla.of  the  Order 
of  St.  Joseph,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  Madame  de  Sales 
Clarke,  of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Valle  Crucis. 

James  and  Anne  McArdle,  John  Deane,  Mrs.  Mary 
Shoub,  Mrs.  M.  Hodges,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mrs. 
D.  McCarthy,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mrs.  Connors,  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  John  Gushing,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Thomas 
White,  Emmittsburg,  Iowa ;  J.  C.  White,  Piano,  Texas. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


youth's  Department. 


At  Our  Lady's  Shrine. 


BY    MAURICE    F.   EGAN. 


I 


CHAPTER  II. 

RACE  and  Bianca  sat  smiling 
on  either  side  of  Alida,  in  one 
of  the  comfortable  cars  which 
glide  across  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Alida  had  on  a  snowy 
cap  and  her  longest  pair  of  gold 
ear-rings.  Bianca  was  a  little  fright- 
ened when  the  car  started,  but  its 
easy  motion  soon  reconciled  her  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  riding  high  above  the  roofs  of 
houses,  and  higher  still  above  the  crowded 
steamers  in  the  river. 

When  they  started,  sky  and  river  were  gray, 
— there  was  grayness  everywhere.  But  all  at 
once  the  sun  sent  clouds  flying  right  and  left, 
a  quick  blow  came  from  the  south,  the  river 
broke  into  thousands  of  silver  sparks,  and 
shafts  of  golden  light  shot  from  the  rifts  of 
blue  in  the  sky.  Alida  carefully  tied  up  her 
fat,  faded  umbrella,  and  regretted  that  she 
had  brought  it  with  her. 

Grace  was  eager  to  point  out  places  of  in- 
terest to  her  friend.  She  knew  the  name  of 
the  church,  the  cross  of  which  glowed  on  the 
right.  There  was  Governor's  Island.  Could 
Grace  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Bay  ?  That  was 
a  Cunard  steamer  passing  under  them.  This 
was  a  Brooklyn  ferry-boat  entering  a  slip, 
loaded  to  the  rails.  By- and  by  they  came  to 
the  Brooklyn  end  of  the  bridge.  There  was 
Fulton  street !  How  strange  the  roofs  looked 
under  them !  Bianca,  holding  tight  to  her 
clean  five-dollar  bill,  forgot  her  horror  of  city 
sights,  in  the  interest  of  all  this  delightful  trip. 

"It  is  like  the  story  of  the  'Seven  League 
Boots,'  and  the  wonderful  carpet  on  which 
the  prince  stepped,  and  which  carried  him 
wherever  he  wanted  to  go ! "  she  cried,  as 
they  went  down  the  steps  of  the  Brooklyn 
exit.  "  But  I  am  so  glad  I  am  on  dry  land 
again  ! "  Grace  laughed. 

Alida   had   some  trouble  in   finding   the 
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street-car  she  needed  to  take,  in  order  to 
reach  her  friend's  hot-house.  Bianca  clung  to 
her  hand;  but  Grace,  to  show  her  unconcern, 
stopped  to  buy  a  little  bunch  of  heliotrope 
from  a  small  boy.  A  policeman — Grace  be- 
lieved that  policemen  could  get  anybody  out 
of  trouble — set  Alida  right,  and  they  started 
again  on  their  journey,  seated  in  an  open  car. 

The  air  was  soft,  yet  a  little  fresh,  and  the 
children  having  divided  their  bunch  of  violets, 
began  to  feel  as  if  life  was  a  delightful  thing 
indeed.  Grace  had  forgotten  her  black  dress, 
and  the  impropriety  of  being  glad.  The  jour- 
ney was  long,  but  the  children  enjoyed  every 
inch  of  it.  They  speculated  on  the  characters 
of  the  people  that  got  in  and  out  of  the  car. 
They  passed  a  church.  There  was  a  cross  on 
it ;  but  Bianca  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  a 
Catholic  church  or  not,  until  she  saw  that  the 
car  conductor  raised  his  hat.  She  watched 
him,  for  she  said  he  looked  like  a  Catholic. 

On  they  went,  until  at  last  Alida  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  conductor  helped  them  out  of 
the  car.  They  found  themselves  in  front  of 
Giuseppe's  greenhouse.  A  number  of  rustic 
baskets,  half  hidden  in  ivy,  adorned  the  front 
of  it.  Back  stretched  a  long  garden,  in  which 
the  hardier  plants  were  set  out.  The  chil- 
dren exclaimed  with  delight  as  they  entered 
the  damp,  warm  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
Around  them  and  before  them  stretched  a  big 
table  strewn  with  masses  of  red  Jacqueminot 
roses — "Jacks,"  as  Giuseppe  called  them. 
Around  the  sides  of  the  greenhouse  were 
rows  of  roses- plant  in  bud  and  flower.  At 
the  table  two  men  were  engaged  in  assorting 
the  roses  and  making  them  into  various  forms. 

Giuseppe,  a  dark,  stalwart  Italian,  showed 
two  rows  of  white  teeth  as  he  saw  Alida.  He 
shook  hands  with  Bianca  and  Grace,  and  told 
them  that  they  might  roam  through  the  place, 
and  take  as  many  roses  as  they  wanted.  Alida 
and  he  instantly  plunged  into  animated  con- 
versation about  old  days  in  Italy. 

Bianca  and  Grace  took  advantage  of  Giu- 
seppe's permission  and  explored  every  nook 
of  the  greenhouse  and  garden.  Giuseppe  was 
very  amiable.  "It  is  well,"  he  said  to  Bianca, 
"it  is  well  that  you  love  Our  Lord  so  much. 
I  will  send  you  seven  hundred  'Jacks'  for 


Corpus  Christi.  That  will  make  a  magnifi- 
cent mass  of  color." 

Bianca  made  many  exclamations  of  grati- 
tude in  Italian.  But  Giuseppe  continued :  "  It 
is  nothing.  The  warm  time  will  soon  come, 
when  I  shall  have  to  sell  '  Jacks '  for  a  cent  a 
piece.  Two  weeks  from  now,  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  you  a  thousand  roses  for  five  dollars." 

"  But  in  two  weeks  Corpus  Christi  will  have 
passed !  Oh,  you  are  so  kind ! " 

Giuseppe  was  very  much  pleased,  and  he 
promised  to  make  one  of  his  men  start  off 
early  for  New  York,  with  the  roses :  Bianca 
giving  him  instructions  as  to  the  exact  time 
in  the  morning  she  wanted  to  receive  them. 

Giuseppe  and  Alida  forgot  all  about  the 
children.  Had  Giovanni  Dartari  come  to 
America  ?  Was  the  son  of  old  Ventura  still 
a  singer  in  the  Pope's  choir  at  Rome?  Was  it 
true  thatVittorio  Fretti  had  drawn  an  unlucky 
number  in  the  conscription?  And  so  on. 
Alida  and  Giuseppe  had  both  much  to  ask 
and  to  answer. 

Bianca  and  Grace  became  somewhat  tired 
of  the  moist,  warm  air  of  the  hot- house. 
They  saw  at  the  end  of  the  garden  a  little  gate, 
which  led  to  a  back  street.  The  gate  was  un- 
bolted, and  they  opened  it.  A  pleasant  little 
street,  with  few  houses  in  it,  but  stretches  of 
soft  green  field  and  swelling  tree-leaves, 
stretched  before  them.  The  sunshine  flickered 
so  cheerfully  through  the  elm  branches  that 
Bianca  and  Grace  thought  it  would  be  nice 
to  walk  along  this  street,  which  seemed  so 
much  like  a  country  lane. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  tender  green  grass 
near  the  sidewalk,  were  golden  dandelions, 
and  in  one  place  a  violet.  The  girls  passed 
a  boy  sitting  on  a  fence  and  sucking  a  robin's 
egg.  Grace  told  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  to  kill  robins,  and  steal  their  eggs. 

The  boy  grinned.  "You  ain't  any  better 
than  I  am,"  he  said;  "you've  both  got  little 
birds  in  your  hats.  How  did  they  get  there, 
I'd  like  to  know,  if  they  weren't  killed  ?  "  And 
he  laughed. 

The  girls  all  at  once  felt  ashamed  of  the 
small  black  birds  which  Alida  had  pinned  in 
their  hats. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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A    Word   of   Instruction    on   Holy    Com- 
munion. 


One  of  the  most  serious  and  important  acts 
in  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  Holy  Communion,  when  he  presents  him- 
self to  the  King  of  kings,  to  receive  Him  into 
his  own  heart,  in  presence  of  the  whole  court 
of  Heaven.  Faith  alone  can  fully  reveal  the 
grandeur  of  the  sublime  act. 

At  a  king's  court,  a  name,  a  costly  apparel, 
may  perhaps  entitle  a  gentleman  or  lady  to 
special  consideration  before  the  court  and  the 
king.  But  here  the  courtiers  (the  angels)  and 
the  King  Himself  look  only  to  the  heart  of 
the  favored  friend  admitted — Deus  autem  in- 
tuetur  cor.  A  little  child,  even  in  common 
but  decent  clothes,  when  modestly  approach- 
ing the  Holy  Table,  is  as  welcome — to  say  no 
more — to  the  heavenly  Banquet  as  a  king. 
The  ministering  priest  seems  to  say:  Sinite 
parvulos  venire  ad  Me, — "  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  to  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Amen,  amen  I  say  to  you,  whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  shall  not  enter  into  it.  And,  embracing 
them,  and  laying  His  hands  upon  them,  He 
blessed  them.  (St.  Mark,  xiv,  xv,  xvi.) 

Oh,  the  heavenly  invitation !  The  dear  child 
has  heard  it:  see  how  joyfully,  noiselessly, 
and  sweetly  he  comes  and  ascends  the  steps 
of  the  Holy  Table !  He  kneels  with  angelic 
modesty;  he  covers  his  pure  little  hands  with 
the  white  cloth  of  the  Divine  Banquet ;  and 
when  the  priest  reaches  him,  he  raises  his 
head,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hands  of  the 
minister,  opens  his  mouth,  his  tongue  rest- 
ing on  his  lower  lip  until  the  Sacred  Body 
of  Jesus  is  deposited  upon  it;  then  he  closes 
his  mouth,  and  bows  in  rapture.  Rising,  he 
reverently  descends  the  steps,  turns  again  to 
kneel,  and,  with  unspeakable  recollection,  his 
hands  joined  on  his  heart,  he  slowly  regains 
his  seat,  accompanied  by  adoring  angels.  In 
their  midst  he  kneels  and  adores.  Oh,  the 
solemn  moment !  The  Sacred  Host,  before 
melting  in  the  mouth,  has  descended  to  the 
breast,  and  taken  possession  of  the  heart.  Ah ! 
now  that  blessed  child  lives — no :  it  is  Christ 


who  lives  in  him.  Let  no  one  disturb  him: 
let  him  realize  his  Treasure.  Slightly  inclined, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  wholly  permeated,  as  it 
were,  with  God's  own  presence,  he  adores,  he 
thanks,  he  wonders,  and  humbles  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  Divine  Guest;  he  prays,  as  he 
never  prayed,  for  himself,  his  dear  parents, 
his  pastor  and  teachers,  and  his  best  friends. 
Jesus  listens  lovingly  to  every  word  and 
whisper  and  beating  of  his  heart. 

From  the  highest  heavens  the  blessed  spirits 
look  in  wonder  on  such  a  privileged  heart, 
now  the  living  tabernacle  of  God.  Is  there  a 
spot  on  earth  where  the  pure  joys  of  heaven 
are  better  reflected  than  in  these  stainless 
young  hearts  on  a  Communion  morning? 
Can  they  themselves  ever  forget  such  an  im- 
pression ?  Ah  !  they  will  remember  it  with 
delight  to  their  last  breath  ;  and  through  life 
they  will  be  admired  by  all,  each  time  they 
appear  at  the  Holy  Table.  Alas  !  they  may, 
as  they  come  in  contact  with  a  wicked  world, 
fall  victims  to  its  dangerous  illusions ;  but  the 
misery  that  will  follow  will  soon  bring  them 
to  deplore  their  loss.  The  memory  of  the 
Holy  Table  will  soon  fill  their  souls  with 
sorrow ;  they  will  find  no  peace  until  they 
confess  their  blind  ingratitude,  and  recover 
in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  the  white  robe 
of  innocence  with  which  to  approach  again 
the  Holy  Table,  where  they  were  once  made 
so  happy.  Once  more  they  will  say,  with 
their  whole  soul :  Quid  retribuam  Domino — 
"What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  He 
has  done  unto  me?" 

The  young  boy  or  girl  thus  thoroughly 
imbued  with  these  sentiments  of  love  and  de- 
votion will  be  through  life  an  edification  to 
every  congregation.  What  a  striking  and 
impressive  lesson  will  be  taught  by  such  de- 
vout deportment,  when  contrasted  with  the 
oddities  of  those  ignorant  people,  who  come 
to  the  Holy  Table  abruptly,  kneel  down  awk- 
wardly, lower  their  head  to  the  rail,  hardly 
open  their  lips  or  show  their  tongue,  raising 
their  head  backward,  with  big  eyes  looking 
at  the  priest,  etc.,  etc. !  Be  mindful,  therefore, 
of  the  words  of  your  teachers,  and  learn  to 
profit  by  their  example  and  instruction. 

E.  S. 
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At  Death's  Approach. 


BY    E.    P    RYDER 


AT  night,  with  nerves  wrought  up  to  highest 
tension, 

My  whole  frame  quivering  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
Come  thoughts  of  love  beyond  all  comprehension, 
That  soothe  my  pain,  and  conquer  all  my  grief. 

When  day  is  done,  my  thoughts  will  wander  queerly 
From  lowly  things  to  things  of  highest  worth. 

Dear  Lord!    each  hour  Thy  love  I  prize  more 

dearly — 
Each  hour  think  less  upon  the  things  of  earth. 

Ah,  who  may  tell  how  great  to  me  the  pleasure 
Of  knowing,  as  the  days  of  pain  go  by, 

That  faithful  souls  will  share  a  heavenly  treasure, 
That  makes  one  gladly  'wait  the  hour  to  die ! 

Succeeding  years  have  seen  a  gradual  growing 
Of  Christian  faith  and  hope  within  my  heart; 

And  grief  and  pain  have  been  the  means  of  showing 
What  joy  it  is  to  choose  the  better  part. 

But  none  may  know  the  fulness  of  Faith's  meaning, 
Till  Death  shall  open  for  them  wide  his  door; 

Then  shall  they  see  the  river  intervening 

Bridged  by  their  lives  of  faith  from  shore  to  shore. 


THERE  is  a  God :  therefore  there  is  unerr- 
ing justice;  then,  whatever  happens  is  for 
the  best ;  consequently  the  sufferings  of  man 
on  earth  are  for  the  good  of  man.  —  My 
Prisons. 


Why   the   Church   Honors   the    Blessed 
Virgin. 


THE    OBJECTIONS    OF    NON-CATHOLICS    ANSWERED. 


I. 

HE  objections  commonly  urged  by 
non- Catholics  against  the  honor 

which  the  Church  pays  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  besides  being  groundless,  are 
painfully  repulsive  to  Catholic  hearts;  and 
nothing  but  charity  to  our  separated  brethren 
could  induce  us  to  enter  into  the  details 
necessary  for  their  solution.  They  may  be 
arranged  in  three  divisions  : 

1.  It  is  contended  that  she  was  not  ever 
a  virgin. 

2.  That  to  call  her  the  Mother  of  God  is 
false  in  theology,  and  wicked. 

3.  That  it  is  sinful  to  honor  her  as  Cath- 
olics do. 

The  objections  brought  from  Scripture 
against  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  may 
be  reduced  to  three : 

1.  From  the  words  of  St.  Matthew  (i,  25), 
"and  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth 
her  first-born  Son,"  it  is  argued  that  after 
that  event  it  was  otherwise. 

2.  The  title  "first-born"  is  held 'to  imply- 
that  there  must  have  been  others,  by  com- 
parison with  whom  Christ  was  properly  called 
the  First-Born  of  His  Mother. 

3  The  frequent  mention  of  "  His  brethren  " 
in  the  Gospel  is  thought  to  be  conclusive, 
evidence  that  His  Mother  had  other  sons. 
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1 .  In  order  to  deprive  the  first  objection  of 
its  force,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
use  of  the  word  "till"  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  a  change  after  the  time  mentioned, 
but  only  that  no  change  took  place  before  it. 
But  in  Scripture  the  expression  occurs  more 
than  once  in  fixing  a  time  before  which  a 
certain  event  did  not  happen,  and  after  which 
it  could  not  happen.    Thus,  i  Kings  (i  Sam.), 
xv,  35  :  "Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul, 
until  the  day  of  his  death."     He  kept  aloof 
from  Saul  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  till  he  died ; 
and  after  that  he  could  not  possibly  go  to 
him.     The  same  expression  occurs  2  Kings 
(2  Sam.),  vi,  23:   "Michal,  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death." 
Here  a  similar  announcement  of  a  time  be- 
fore which  an  event  did  not  take  place  can 
not  possibly  imply  that  it  took  place  after  it. 
A  third  instance  is  perhaps  stronger  than 
either  of  these.     In  the  vision  of  the  ladder 
which  reached  to  heaven  (Gen.,  xxviii,  15), 
the  patriarch  Jacob  heard  the  voice  of  God 
saying  to  him  :  "I  will  not  leave  thee  until  I 
have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee 
of."    Because  God  promised  not  to  leave  him 
before  fulfilling  what  He  had  said  to  him,  no 
one  will   argue  that  He  was  to  leave  him 
afterwards.     In  most  of  the  Protestant  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  that  have  marginal  refer- 
ences, there  is  one  at  this  place  (Heb.,  xiii,  5), 
which  shows  the  true  meaning  of  the  promise : 
"  For  He  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee."     Still  another  passage  to 
the  same  effect  occurs  in  Isaias,xlvi,4:  "  Even 
to  your  old  age  I  am  He ;  and  even  to  hoar 
hairs  will  I  carry  you." 

The  words  of  St.  Matthew  are,  therefore,  no 
insuperable  objection  to  Mary's  perpetual 
virginity.  For  if  in  three  or  four  instances 
the  expression  in  question  can  not  possibly 
imply  the  occurrence  of  an  event  after  the 
time  specified,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  it 
in  the  instance  under  review. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  expression  "  first 
born"    necessarily  implies   only   that   none 
preceded  Him,  not  that  any  followed  Him. 
""  Sanctify  unto  Me  all  the  first-born,  whatso- 
ever openeth  the  womb  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  both  of  man  and  of  beast ;  it  is  Mine." 


(Exod.,  xiii,  2.)  "  Nevertheless,  the  first-born 
of  man  shalt  thou  surely  redeem,  and  the 
firstling  of  unclean  beasts  shalt  thou  redeem." 
(Num.,  xviii,  15.)  If  to  be  a  first-born  it  is 
necessary  that  others  should  be  born  after- 
wards, then  nothing  would  have  been  due  to 
the  priest  under  the  law  of  Moses  till  the  birth 
of  a  second  child  in  each  family ;  for  an  only 
child  nothing  could  have  been  demanded. 
But  the  definition  of  the  term  first-born, 
"  whatsoever  openeth  the  womb,"  prevented 
such  an  evasion.  And  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  law  for  the  redemption  makes  the  ob- 
ligation still  clearer:  " Those  that  are  to  be 
redeemed  from  a  month  old  shalt  thou  re- 
deem." (Num.,  xviii,  16.) 

Again"  the  same  word,  -^pwroru^w,  is  used 
(Heb.,  i,  6) :  "  When  He  bringeth  in  the  First- 
Begotten  into  the  world,  He  saith,"  etc. 
Where,  in  reference  to  His  Eternal  Father, 
Christ  is  called  the  First-  Begotten,  manifestly 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  second ;  for  He  is  "the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God." 

3.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  constant 
mention  of  Christ's  "brethren"  in  the  Gos- 
pels. (St.  John,  ii,  12  ;  St.  Matt,  xii,  46.)  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  though  His 
'brethren"  are  often  mentioned,  His  Moth- 
ers sons  are  never.  And  the  question  is  not 
whether  Christ  had  brethren,  but  whether 
Mary  had  sons  born  after  Him. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  Scripture 
will  show  that  the  word  "  brethren  "  has  often 
a  wider  sense,  in  the  Jewish  language,  than 
the  children  of  the  same  parents :  and  signifies 
relations  also.  Thus  Lot  is  called  the  brother 
of  Abraham  (Gen., xiii,  8;  xiv,  14-16);  though 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  the  son  of  Haran, 
the  brother  of  the  patriarch :  and  therefore 
his  nephew.  (Gen.,  xi,  27  ;  xii,  5.)  Jacob  told 
Rachel  that  he  was  her  father's  brother  (Gen., 
xxix,  12);  while  he  was,  in  fact,  her  father's 
nephew,  the  son  of  Rebekah,  the  sister  of 
Rachel's  father,  Laban.  (Gen.,  xxiv,  29; 
xxix,  5,6)  Again,  4  Kings,  x,  13  (2  Kings), 
we  read  that  Jehu  met  with  "the  brethren  of 
Ochozias  (Ahaziah),  King  of  Judah."  Yet  in 
2  Par.,  xxii,  i  (Chronicles),  we  learn  that  at  the 
death  of  his  father  Joram,  "the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  made  Ochozias,  his  youngest 
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son,  king  in  his  stead ;  for  the  bands  of  men 
that  came  with  the  Arabians  to  the  camp  had 
slain  all  the  eldest"  At  2  Par.,  xxii,  8,  his 
brethren  are  more  accurately  described  as 
"the  sons  of  the  brethren  of  Ochozias." 

"  Brethren "  sometimes  stands  for  a  more 
distant  relationship.  Thus  (Levit-,  x,  4), 
when  Nadab  and  Abiu,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
were  destroyed  for  their  irreverent  approach 
to  the  altar  of  God,  "Moses  called  Misael 
and  Elisaphan,  the  sons  of  Oziel,  the  uncle  of 
Aaron,  and  said  to  them :  Go,  and  take  away 
your  brethren  from  before  the  sanctuary,  and 
carry  them  without  the  camp."  They  were 
the  cousins  of  Aaron's  sons. 

Once  more,  the  word  "brother"  sometimes 
means  a  native  of  the  same  town.  Abimelech 
was  the  only  son  of  a  concubine  of  Gideon 
(Judges,  viii,  31);  yet,  because  his  mother 
belonged  to  Sichem,  the  men  of  that  place 
called  him  "our  brother."  (Ib.,  ix,  3.)  And 
Jotham,  Gideon's  youngest  son,  reproached 
them  with  making  Abimelech,  "  the  son  of 
his  maid  servant,  king,  because  he  is  your 
brother."  (Ib.,  ix,  18.) 

The  objection  is  more  forcibly  urged  by 
citing  St.  Matthew  (xiii,  55)  :  "Is  not  this  the 
carpenter's  Son  ?  Is  not  His  Mother  called 
Mary?  and  His  brethren  James  and  Joses 
and  Simon  and  Judas?"  (Also  Mark,  vi,  3.) 
St.  Paul,  too,  mentions  "James,  the  Lord's 
brother."  (Gal.,  i,  19.)  Whence  it  is  confi- 
dently concluded  that  they  were  the  sons  of 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  of  Joseph,  His 
reputed  father. 

Among  the  women  that  stood  and  wit- 
nessed the  Lord's  death,  St.  Matthew  enu- 
merates "Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary,  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children."  (Matt,  xxvii,  56.)  St. 
Mark  mentions  "  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary, 
the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  Salome." 
(Mark,  xv,  40.)  The  same  Evangelist  describes 
"  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James  and  Salome,"  as  going  to  the  sepulchre. 
(Ib.,  xvi,  i .)  St.  Matthew  mentions  only  "  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary."  (Matt., 
xvi,  i.)  Observe  that  no  instance  occurs  in 
Scripture  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  un- 
doubtedly mentioned  by  any  other  than  one 


of  four  designations :  either  ^s  the  "  wife " 
of  Joseph  (Matt,  i,  24);  as  "Mary";  as  "the 
Mother  of  Jesus"  (John,  ii,  i);  or  as  "His 
Mother"  (Matt.,  xii,  46);  sometimes  the 
second  is  combined  with  one  of  the  others. 
(Matt.,  i,  20;  Acts  i,  14;  Matt.,  ii,  11.)  It  is 
therefore  most  improbable  that  in  the  solitary 
instance  mentioned,  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
should  have  been  described  as  "  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses." 

St.  John  sets  the  question  at  rest  (John, 
xix,  25)  :  "  There  stood  by  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
His  Mother,  and  His  Mother's  sister,  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene." 
The  discrepancy  between  his  account  and 
that  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark  is  perhaps  ex- 
plained in  this  way :  that  the  one  related  to 
a  different  period  of  the  day  from  the  other. 
The  women  mentioned  by  SS.  Matthew  and 
Mark  "stood  afar  off";  and  therefore  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  Jesus,  was  not  among  them. 
When  they  took  courage  and  approached  the 
Cross,  they  joined  her  company;  but  Salome 
was  wanting.  From  comparing  the  accounts, 
one  thing,  however,  is  clear :  "  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Cleophas,"  and  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses,"  are  the  same  person :  a  sister  of 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 

Further,  James  and  Jude,  "  the  brother  of 
James"  (Jude  i'  i),  both  of  whom  are  enu- 
merated by  St.  Matthew  among  the  reputed 
brethren  of  Christ,  were  the  sons  of  Alpheus 
(Luke,  vi,  15,  16;  Matthew,  x,  3);  or  of 
Cleophas,  whose  wife  was  the  mother  of 
James  and  Joses.  Alpheus,  or  Cleophas, 
therefore,  and  not  Joseph,  was  the  father  of 
three  at  least  of  the  reputed  brethren  of 
Our  Lord;  and  their  mother  was  not  Mary, 
His  Mother,  but  His  Mother's  sister  Mary. 
F^r  this  reason  they  were  called  "  His  breth- 
ren" by  a  common  form  of  speech  among 
the  Jews. 

The  difficulties,  then,  usually  urged  from 
Scripture  against  Mary's  perpetual  virginity 
have  no  real  existence.  And  not  only  so,  but 
several  positive  proofs  can  be  brought  from 
the  same  source  to  show  that  Mary  had  no 
other  son  than  Jesus.  His  committing  the 
charge  of  His  Mother  to  St.  John  affords  at 
least  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
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she  had  a  claim  upon  the  filial  love  of  no  other 
son.  James  and  Jude  were  both  then  alive, 
and  remained  so  for  many  years  afterwards ; 
yet  not  to  them  but  to  St.  John,  whom  no 
one  supposes  to  have  been  in  any  way  related 
to  her,  Jesus  committed  His  Blessed  Mother. 
It  is  worth  observing,  also,  that  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  Mary  is  never  called  the  wife 
of  Joseph,  but  almost  invariably  the  Mother 
of  Jesus. 

In  the  Canticles  (vi,  8)  the  spouse  sums 
up  the  excellent  graces  of  his  beloved  thus: 
"  One  is  my  dove ;  my  perfect  one  is  but  one ; 
she  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother ;  the  chosen 
of  her  that  bore  her " :  an  element  of  perfec- 
tion which  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  been 
wanting  in  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

While  we  are  examining  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  on  this  subject,  let  us  push  the  in- 
quiry a  little  further,  and  see  if  there  is  no 
foundation  for  an  opinion  widely  maintained, 
that  Mary  had  purposed  in  her  heart,  be- 
fore the  angel  visited  her,  to  remain  ever  a 
virgin. 

She  was  espoused  to  Joseph  at  the  time  of 
the  Incarnation.  (Luke,  i,  27;  Matt.,  i,  18.) 
Providence  designed  her  marriage  with  Jo- 
seph chiefly  that  her  honor  might  be  pro- 
tected from  the  calumnies  of  the  Jews.  That 
she  was  generally  known  to  be  his  wife  is 
proved  by  common  report  (Matt,  xiii,  55); 
and  by  the  fact  that,  with  all  their  malicious 
desire  to  traduce  Our  Lord,  they  seem  never 
to  have  doubted  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
Mary  and  Joseph. 

When  was  she  married  to  him  ?  Certainly 
not  after  her  return  to  Nazareth  from  the 
house  of  her  cousin.  She  had  staid  there  for 
three  months  after  the  Incarnation ;  she  re- 
turned, therefore,  six  months  before  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  The  reason  for  her  being  married 
at  all  made  it  necessary  that  she  should  have 
been  so  earlier. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  in  Elizabeth's  house.  For  (i) 
Scripture  says  nothing  of  his  accompanying 
her ;  and  (2)  if  he  had  done  so,  he  could  not 
have  remained  so  long  ignorant  of  the  Incar- 
nation ;  the  miraculous  events  that  took  place 
in  the  house  of  Elizabeth  must  have  made  un- 


necessary the  angel's  visit  to  him  in  a  dream 
after  Mary's  return  to  Nazareth. 

Was  she  married  to  him,  then,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  Incarnation  and  her  visit 
to  Elizabeth  ?  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
supposition  with  the  language  of  Scripture  : 
"And  the  angel  departed  from  her.  And 
Mary,  rising  up  in  those  days,  went  into  the 
hill  country  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Juda." 
(Luke,  i,  38,  39.)  There  is  only  another  sup- 
position possible:  that  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  before  the  Annunciation. 

Is  it  objected  that  she  was  then  only  "  es- 
poused to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph  "  ? 
(Luke  i,  27.)  But  on  the  eve  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  when  no  one  doubts  that  the  public 
ceremony  of  their  marriage  must  have  been 
performed  long  before,  St.  Luke  (ii,  5)  calls 
her  "his  espoused  wife."  And  at  the  very 
time  that  St.  Matthew  tells  us  she  was  "  es- 
poused to  Joseph,"  he  calls  him  "her  hus- 
band"; and  the  angel  calls  her  "his  wife" 
(Matt.,  i,  1 8-20) :  that  was  after  her  return  to 
Nazareth;  less  than  six  months  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  If,  then,  she  was  called  "  es- 
poused "  when  she  was  certainly  married,  why 
may  she  not  have  been  also  married  when  she 
is  mentioned  as  only  "espoused"? 

If  Mary,  then,  was  married  as  well  as  es- 
poused to  Joseph  before  the  visit  of  the 
angel,  her  words  must  be  thought  most  sig- 
nificant. When  he  announced  to  her  the 
conception  of  Jesus  in  her  womb,  and  pre- 
dicted His  greatness  as  a  King  on  the  throne 
of  David  forever,  she  answered  :  "  How  shall 
this  be  done,  because  I  know  not  man  ?  "  As 
far  as  it  had  yet  appeared,  the  angel  had  an- 
nounced nothing  supernatural :  nothing  that 
might  not  have  naturally  happened  in  the 
course  of  time  to  a  virgin,  even  only  espoused 
to  a  man ;  and  much  more  so  if  she  was 
married.  Yet  the  cause  of  her  surprise  was 
not  the  greatness  promised  to  the  Child  of  so 
humble  a  daughter  of  Israel  as  herself,  but 
that  she  knew  not  man.  What  other  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  her  words  than 
this  :  that  she  had  purposed  in  her  heart,  with 
the  consent  of  her  holy  spouse,  to  remain 
ever  a  virgin  ? 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 
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A    PAGE    IN    A    POETS    LIFE. 


I. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in 
the  spacious  and  tastefully  furnished  pri- 
vate office  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  publishers 
in  Paris,  two  men  sat  by  a  cheerful  fire,  en- 
gaged in  pleasant  conversation. 

Mr.  Bonneval,  the  proprietor,  was  an  elderly, 
stern- looking  man,  known  throughout  the 
city  as  a  model  of  integrity  and  exactness  in 
all  business  affairs.  Well-meaning,  but  strict 
and  even  harsh  in  his  manner,  he  was  both 
feared  and  loved  by  his  employes.  His  com- 
panion was  Jean  Florian,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  noble  minded  French  au- 
thors of  his  time. 

Florian  had  just  brought  to  his  publisherthe 
manuscript  of  the  second  volume  of  "  Numa 
Pompilius";  the  first,  which  had  already  ap- 
peared, had  met  with  so  flattering  a  reception, 
that  Bonneval  gladly  welcomed  the  second. 

While  they  were  talking  it  over,  Antoine, 
the  errand  boy  of  the  house,  came  in,  but 
drew  back  on  seeing  his  master  occupied  with 
Florian.  "  Don't  mind  me,  Antoine,"  said  the 
latter,  kindly ;  "business  must  be  attended  to 
before  all";  and  taking  up  a  book  he  busied 
himself  with  its  contents,  while  Antoine  de- 
livered to  his  master  the  various  commissions 
with  which  he  had  been  charged. 

"What  about  that  bill  ?  Did  you  not  col- 
lect it  ?  "  asked  Bonneval. 

"  He  said  he  could  not  pay  it,  and  asked  a 
delay,"  was  the  hesitating  reply. 

"Again?"  said  the  publisher,  angrily; 
"then  I  shall  get  out  a  writ  against  him." 

"  But,  sir,  he  told  me  he  had  been  ill." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Bonneval,  more 
gently;  "but  business  is  business,  and  ac- 
counts must  be  paid." 

"Who  is  the  man,  Antoine?"  asked  Flo- 
rian, laying  down  his  book,  and  turning  tow- 
ards the  boy. 

"  He  is  a  painter,  sir,  from  Languedoc." 

"  From  Languedoc  ?  Then  he  is  a  country- 
man of  mine,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 


word,"  rejoined  Pierian ;  and,  turning  to  the 
hard-fisted  publisher,  he  added :  "  I  will  be 
responsible  for  the  debt.  How  much  is  it?" 

"Twenty- four  pounds,"  answered  Bonne- 
val, rather  dryly;  "it  is  a  draft  in  his  name 
which  came  to  me  in  the  way  of  business.  I 
do  not  know  the  man  personally." 

"Well, just  deduct  the  sum  from  the. price 
of '  Numa/  my  good  Bonneval." 

"As  you  please.  I  shall,  then,  write  the 
quittance,  and  transfer  the  draft  to  you  ?  " 

"By  no  means.  I  do  not  wish  to  know 
your  debtor's  name,  nor  that  he  should  know 
mine.  Keep  the  affair  in  your  own  hands. 
If  the  poor  man  be  able  to  pay  it  later,  you 
will  tell  me;  if  not,  never  mind.  But  you 
must  promise  not  to  betray  my  name." 

Florian  then  rose,  shook  hands  cordially 
with  Bonneval,  and  left  the  room,  while  An- 
toine looked  admiringly  after  his  retreating 
figure. 

Florian  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  though 
poor  nobleman  in  Languedoc.  He  was  born 
in  1755,  and  his  mother,  who  was  a  Spaniard, 
died  before  the  child  was  a  year  old.  He 
often  declared  that  this  early  bereavement  had 
thrown  a  shadow  over  his  whole  life,  and  out 
of  love  for  her  memory  he  learned  Spanish. 
His  translations  from  that  tongue  are  still 
greatly  valued.  Early  destined  by  his  father 
to  a  military  career,  he  was  placed  in  the 
regiment  of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre.  An 
excellent  discerner  of  character,  the  Duke  at 
once  recognized  Florian's  worth,  and  offered 
him  an  honorable  post  in  his  household.  The 
young  officer  accepted  it  gratefully.  His  ser- 
vice left  him  ample  time  for  literary  labors, 
and  his  salary  more  than  sufficed  to  meet  his 
wants,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  devote  the 
product  of  his  pen  entirely  to  works  of  char- 
ity ;  for  Florian  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  help  his  fellow-man. 

Four  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  worthy 
poet  had  completely  forgotten  the  twenty- four 
pounds;  but  not  so  his  debtor,  Queverdo, — 
a  very  talented  young  artist,  who  had  already 
won  some  reputation  as  an  engraver.  Not 
aware  that  his  debt  was  paid,  he  imagined 
that  Bonneval  was  still  his  creditor ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  leave  his  room,  after  a  long 
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and  painful  illness,  he  hastened  to  the  pub- 
lisher to  thank  him  for  his  forbearance,  and 
request  a  further  delay,  as  he  was  still  pre- 
vented by  weakness  from  working  hard. 

"  Be  in  perfect  peace  about  it,"  said  Bon- 
neval ;  "  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  it  was  paid 
to  me  four  weeks  ago ;  and  you  can  take  your 
time  in  paying  your  new  creditor." 

"  How  is  that  ?     Who  paid  it  ?  " 

"  One  who  desires  to  remain  unknown.  He 
is  an  accommodating  creditor,"  said  the  pub- 
lisher, smiling.  "  I  would  wager  he  has  for- 
gotten the  whole  transaction." 

A  deep  flush  tinged  Queverdo's  pale  feat- 
ures. " But  you  know,"  he  insisted,  "that  as 
an  artist  and  a  man  of  honor,  although  greatly 
obliged  to  the  gentleman,  I  can  not  accept 
such  a  service  from  a  person  unknown  to  me." 

"  He  has  expressly  forbidden  me  to  tell  you 
his  name." 

"  Then  you  oblige  me  to  sell  my  last  treas- 
ure— a  small  but  valuable  oil-paintyig,  which 
I  prize  highly — in  order  to  pay  this  debt." 

"That  would  be  quite  contrary  to  his  in- 
tention," answered  Bonneval,  with  a  look  of 
displeasure,  which  soon  softened  into  a  feeling 
of  compassion.  "  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it 
was  Florian  who  took  your  debt  on  himself, 
saying  that,  as  your  countryman  from  Lan- 
guedoc,  he  had  a  right  to  do  so." 

"Florian!"  exclaimed  Queverdo,  visibly 
relieved ;  "  I  might  have  guessed  it,  although 
I  do  not  know  him  personally;  for  he  has 
been  a  beneficent  angel  to  many  artists  in  my 
circumstances.  I  must  make  his  acquaintance 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  prove  to  him  that 
his  generosity  was  not  wasted." 

Several  months  passed,  and  Queverdo  saw 
his  object  still  unattainable.  Florian  was  at 
work  on  his  tales,  which,  if  not  his  most  im- 
portant productions,  are  certainly  charming 
specimens  of  talent.  He  had  just  finished 
the  first,  "  Claudine,"  and  willingly  consented 
to  have  it  read  in  the  presence  of  a  select 
circle,  as  the  Duke  wished  to  judge  of  its 
effect  before  sending  it  to  the  press.  Its  suc- 
cess exceeded  the  author's  warmest  expecta- 
tions; all  present  crowded  round  him  with 
expressions  of  rapturous  delight.  But  he 
valued  above  all  the  cordial  approval  of  his 


princely  patron,  and  of  the  two  young  prin- 
cesses who  then  graced  the  little  circle :  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  and  his 
daughter  in-law,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  the  most  faithful  friend 
of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 

Amongst  the  listeners  was  a  young  page 
called  Alphonse,  who  stood  behind  the 
Duke's  chair  during  the  reading.  He  did  not 
lose  a  word,  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  tale.  His  enthusiasm  for  Florian,  whom 
he  had  always  loved  and  admired,  now  grew 
so  intense  that  he  could  neither  think  nor 
speak  of  anything  but  the  evening's  reading, 
and  the  author  of  the  tale  which  had  so 
charmed  him.  Florian  took  great  interest  in 
the  young  page,  who  was  an  orphan,  with 
no  living  relative  save  an  uncle,  a  captain  on 
half-pay,  who  resided  in  a  small  house  near 
the  palace.  He  was  a  noted  art  collector  and 
connoisseur:  all  his  savings  were  spent  on 
works  of  art ;  and  Alphonse,  whom  he  loved 
as  a  son,  shared  his  tastes,  and  spent  every 
spare  moment  at  his  disposal  with  the  old 
man.  He  was  usually  accompanied  by  a  beau- 
tiful greyhound  of  Florian's,  called  Diana, 
and  he  had  taught  the  sagacious  animal  all 
kinds  of  tricks  ;  so  that  next  to  its  master  he 
was  its  favorite,  and  it  obeyed  him  exactly. 

A  few  days  after  the  reading  of  "  Claudine," 
Alphonse  was  at  his  uncle's,  when  Queverdo 
entered  with  a  small  but  valuable  picture,  the 
Velasquez,  which  he  asked  the  old  captain  to 
buy.  The  latter  was  charmed  with  the  work, 
and  inquired  its  price.  "At  any  other  time 
I  would  not  give  it  for  less  than  a  hundred 
ducats,"  replied  Queverdo;  "but  you  can 
have  it  now  for  half  the  sum."  His  voice 
shook  slightly,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
parted  with  the  picture  against  his  will. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  sell  at  half  its  value 
a  picture  which  you  prize  so  highly?"  asked 
the  old  man. 

The  artist  told  him  of  his  illness,  of  Flo- 
rian's generosity,  and  of  his  continued  inabil- 
ity to  meet  the  debt,  adding  that  the  liberality 
of  his  friend  made  the  obligation  of  a  prompt 
payment  more  binding  on  a  man  of  honor ; 
so  that  he  at  last  resolved  on  parting  with  the 
only  valuable  article  in  his  possession,  the 
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Velasquez,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
sum. 

"  Was  it  Florian  who  lent  you  the  twenty- 
four  pounds?''  said  Alphonse,  quickly.  "Ah, 
you  know  not  how  grieved  he  would  be  if  you 
sacrificed  your  precious  picture  to  pay  him  ! 
Allow  me  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject — " 

"No!  no!"  interrupted  Queverdo;  "for  my 
own  peace  of  mind  this  debt  must  be  paid,  and 
I  have  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the  money." 

All  were  silent  for  some  moments ;  at  last 
Alphonse  began  to  relate  different  instances 
of  Florian's  generosity  and  noble-minded- 
ness. His  hearers  listened  with  delight,  and 
when  the  young  man  told  them  of  the  tales 
he  was  then  engaged  on,  they  were  greatly  in- 
terested. Encouraged  by  their  evident  pleas- 
ure, Alphonse  related  the  story  of  "  Claudine" 
as  he  had  heard  it  read  to  the  Duke's  private 
circle,  and  spoke  of  the  cordial  pleasure  with 
which  it  had  been  received.  When  he  had 
finished,  Queverdo  seized  his  hand:  "If  you 
aid  me,"  he  said,  "  I  have  thought  of  a  way 
in  which  to  repay  Florian,  and  show  him  my 
gratitude.  I  can  not  explain  more  fully  now, 
but  meet  me  here  in  a  week's  time,  and  I  shall 
tell  you  what  I  purpose  doing." 

Alphonse  willingly  consented,  and  on  the 
appointed  day  was  faithful  to  his  promise. 
Queverdo  soorc  appeared,  radiant  with  de- 
light, and  the  result  of  their  interview  shall 
be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 

II. 

Florian  was  engaged  on  his  second  tale, 
"  Celestine,"  next  day,  when  the  door  of  his 
study  opened  softly,  and  Diana  came  in. 
Seemingly  aware  of  the  importance  of  its  mis- 
sion, the  dog  placed  its  head  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair  where  its  master  sat,  and  looked  at 
him  with  its  bright  brown  eyes,  as  if  to  attract 
his  attention.  Florian  saw  to  his  surprise  a 
small  packet  fastened  by  a  ribbon  to  the  grey- 
hound's collar.  On  opening  it,  he  found  it 
contained  several  copies  of  a  beautiful  copper- 
plate engraving  representing  the  principal 
scene  in  "Claudine."  All  the  circumstances 
were  so  faithfully  represented,  that  had  the 
work  been  executed  under  the  author's  own 
supervision  it  could  not  have  been  a  more 
exact  delineation.  Florian  knew  not  what  to 


think  ;  he  determined  to  wait  and  see  if  time 
would  unravel  the  mystery. 

A  few  days  later  the  second  tale,  "  Celes- 
tine," was  finished,  and  read  for  the  Duke. 
The  circle  of  auditors  was,  however,  restricted 
to  the  members  of  his  private  family  circle,  as 
no  previous  announcement  had  been  made. 
Eight  days  later,  Diana  brought  her  master 
another  copper  plate,  and  several  engravings 
of  the  principal  scene  in  "Celestine."  Florian's 
wonder  was  the  greater  as  his  audience  had 
been  so  small  on  the  last  occasion.  Could 
the  Duke  have  commissioned  an  artist  to 
execute  the  work  secretly  ?  He  determined 
to  inquire,  and  proceeded  to  inform  the  Duke 
of  what  had  occurred.  The  latter  was  as 
much  astonished  as  himself,  and  declared  he 
had  no  hand  in  the  affair.  All  the  servants 
were  questioned,  but  not  the  faintest  trace 
could  be  discovered  of  the  artist. 

The  third  tale,  "Selico,"  was  ended,  and 
the  Duke  appointed  a  day  on  which  it  was  to 
be  read.  The  reading  took  place  in  a  small 
summer-house,  which  was  connected  with  the 
Duke's  apartments  by  a  private  corridor  used 
only  by  his  Grace.  No  one  was  present 
except  himself  and  his  daughter  in-law,  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe. 

"You  have  surpassed  yourself,  my  dear 
Florian ! "  exclaimed  the  Duke,  as  the  tale 
ended;  "unconsciously  you  have  depicted 
your  own  character";  and  he  pressed  with 
friendly  warmth  the  hand  of  the  gratified 
author.  He  turned  towards  the  door,  which 
Florian  hastened  to  open ;  but,  to  the  general 
astonishment,  Diana  sprang  past  him  with  the 
well-known  packet  fastened  to  her  collar. 

"Let  us  see  what  the  dumb  messenger 
brings,"  said  the  Duke,  and  he  and  the  Prin- 
cess resumed  their  seats,  while  Florian  opened 
the  packet.  "  This  is  witchcraft ! "  he  cried  out, 
in  amazement ;  "  only  this  morning  I  added 
the  last  words  to  my  tale ;  I  spoke  of  it  to  no 
one  save  your  Grace,  and  here  I  find  a  per- 
fectly executed  copper- plate  engraving  of  my 
ideal  conception." 

"  It  is  certainly  very  singular,"  replied  the 
Duke,  as  he  examined  the  engraving  with 
pleased  interest.  "But  I  think  I  have  found 
a  clue  to  the  mystery.  Call  Alphonse ;  I  saw 
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him  very  busy  with  Diana  lately,  and,  if  I  do 
not  greatly  mistake,  he  can  solve  the  enigma." 

The  page  appeared  in  a  few  minutes.  Flo- 
rian  related  to  him  what  had  occurred,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  explain  it.  Alphonse 
was  evidently  embarrassed,  and  tried  to  evade 
the  question  by  a  jest;  he  said,  although 
Diana  and  himself  were  intimate  friends,  she 
had  never  intrusted  him  with  her  secrets,  and 
that  he  was  incapable  of  betraying  them  if 
she  had. 

"The  joke  has  gone  far  enough  now,  Al- 
phonse," said  the  Duke,  kindly  but  seriously. 
"Mr.  Florian  must  no  longer  be  made  the 
sport  of  a  mystification,  however  well-meant. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  you  know  all  about 
it,  so  explain  yourself." 

Alphonse  could  no  longer  hesitate.  He 
related  his  encounter  with  Queverdo ;  the 
despair  of  the  latter  at  being  unable  to  repay 
Florian's  generous  loan;  their  conversation 
about  Florian's  tales,  and  the  idea  which  had 
occurred  to  the  artist  of  engraving  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  in  each,  and  sending  them  by 
Diana  to  the  author.  When  Florian  was  en- 
gaged with  the  Duke,  he  had  read  the  manu- 
script of  "Selico,"  and  then  related  the  tale 
to  Queverdo,  who  had  at  once  seized  upon 
the  main  incident,  and  sketched  the  design, 
which  he  afterwards  engraved. 

"Now,  my  dear  Florian,"  said  the  Duke, 
graciously,  "you  are  rightly  punished  by  this 
mysterious  conduct  for  concealing  from  me 
your  benevolent  actions ;  but,"  he  added, 
sternly,  turning  towards  Alphonse,  "you  are 
inexcusable  for  taking  such  liberty  as  to 
meddle  with  Mr.  Florian's  papers.  I  shall 
not  allow  this  to  remain  unpunished.  I  there- 
fore announce  to  you  that  to-morrow  you 
shall  leave  my  household  " — the  Princess  and 
Florian  were  about  to  interpose  anxiously, 
when  he  continued,  smiling — "in  order  to 
enter  my  regiment  as  ensign,  where  I  can 
keep  my  eye  on  you.  Before  you  go  to  your 
friend  Queverdo,  come  to  my  cabinet:  I  have 
a  message  for  him." 

Alphonse,  overjoyed  at  this  favor,  kissed 
the  Prince's  hand  gratefully  as  he  retired  with 
the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  then  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  equally  rejoiced 


Florian.  "Now  Alphonse,"  said  the  latter, 
"  I  shall  hasten  to  my  publisher,  and  get  the 
receipt  for  the  debt  in  due  form ;  then  you 
must  help  me  as  you  helped  Queverdo.'' 

Next  day,  as  Queverdo  sat  in  his  modest 
apartment,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  fam- 
ily, a  scratching  at  the  door  was  heard,  and 
Diana  came  in,  bearing,  to  his  astonishment, 
the  usual  packet  attached  to  her  collar. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Can  they  have 
sent  back  my  work  ? "  exclaimed  the  artist, 
whose  pride  was  aroused  at  the  thought. 
With  feverish  haste  he  opened  the  packet,  and 
found  the  quittance,  with  the  following  lines 
in  Florian's  handwriting  :  "  Repaid  by  three 
copper-plate  engravings,  worth  double  the 
sum.  Florian."  A  second  paper,  signed  by 
the  Duke,  contained  Queverdo's  nomination 
to  the  post  of  guardian  of  the  Duke's  rich  ar- 
tistic collection,  with  a  salary  of  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

The  poor  artist's  joy  was  indescribable ; 
after  communicating  the  good  news  to  his  wife 
and  children,  he  hastened  to  the  Penthievre 
palace  to  express  his  gratitude.  Alphonse 
was  impatiently  awaiting  him,  and  he  told  him 
in  few  words  how  all  had  come  to  pass.  He 
then  hastened  to  seek  Florian,  who  was  with 
the  Duke,  and  soon  returned  with  an  order 
to  conduct  Queverdo  to  the  Duke's  cabinet. 

The  Prince  received  the  artist  with  the 
gracious  cordiality  which  won  all  hearts,  and 
told  him  he  had  appointed  him  to  take  charge 
of  his  collection — which  was  sadly  in  need  of 
being  put  in  order — because  from  the  speci- 
mens he  had  seen  he  perceived  Queverdo 
was  gifted  with  unusual  ability.  "  I  hope,"  he 
added, "  soon  to  see  portrayed  by  your  pencil 
a  representation  of  Mr.  Florian's  astonishment 
when  Diana  brought  him  the  first  engraving. 
The  subject  seems  to  me  worthy  of  your 
talent,  and  creditable  to  both  of  you." 

"Your  Highness,"  replied  Queverdo,  "is 
graciously  pleased  to  place  debtor  and  credi- 
tor on  an  equal  footing ;  but  what  Mr.  Florian 
did  for  me  without  even  knowing  me,  so  far 
exceeds  my  trifling  return  that  I  can  never 
accept  such  an  honor." 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  decide,"  inter- 
rupted Florian,  "which  of  us  has  been  the 
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more  fortunate.  I,  by  the  first  edition  of  my 
'Numa,'  have  been  enabled  to  aid  a  fellow- 
countryman,  a  distinguished  artist,  in  distress, 
and  thereby  I  hope  to  have  won  a  friend — " 

"For  life,"  said  Queverdo,  warmly;  and  a 
cordial  clasp  of  the  hand  sealed  the  compact. 

"  Look,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Duke  to  the 
Princess  of  Lamballe,  who  just  entered  the 
room :  "  here  are  two  men  whom  their  own 
virtues  have  made  happy.  Would  that  all 
mankind  could  see  that  wealth  and  honor, 
though  so  much  desired,  can  never  procure 
for  us  true  happiness ;  our  felicity  depends 
on  ourselves  alone — on  the  qualities  of  our 
minds  and  hearts." 

A  few  years  later  the  devastating  storm  of 
the  French  Revolution  swept  over  beautiful 
France,  and  the  characters  of  our  tale  were 
involved,  more  or  less,  in  the  universal  catas- 
trophe. Ere  the  tempest  was  unchained,  the 
aged  Duke  was  spared,  by  a  peaceful  death, 
the  agony  of  witnessing  the  fair  head  of  his 
daughter-in-law  fall  under  the  executioner's 
axe,  for  no  other  crime  than  her  loyal  devot- 
edness  to  her  unfortunate  mistress. 

Florian  was  cast  into  prison  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  there  he  wrote  his  "  Wil- 
liam Tell,"  while  daily  expecting  to  ascend 
the  guillotine.  However,  after  two  years' 
imprisonment,  the  fall  of  Robespierre  opened 
the  gates  of  his  dungeon.  He  at  once  left 
Paris,  to  end  his  days  in  the  peace  and  soli- 
tude of  the  country;  but  his  vital  strength 
was  exhausted,  and  a  fortnight  after  the  re- 
covery of  his  liberty,  the  noble  poet  expired 
at  Sceaux,  on  the  I3th  of  September,  1794. 


Before  the  Altar. 


BY   ANGELIQUE    DE    LANDE. 


AH,  Lord !  if  Thou  wert  standing  here, 
And  I  could  bear  the  sight — 
Could  feel  Thy  Presence,  oh !  so  near, 

And  view  Thy  robes  of  light ; 
And  then  if  Thou  shouldst  say  to  me, 
"I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
Who  once  the  road  to  Calvary 
For  thy  redemption  trod," — 


What  should  I  do  ?    No  more,  sweet  Lord ! 

Than  I  would  fain  do  now : 
Body  and  soul,  with  one  accord, 

Adoringly  to  bow; 
And,  clinging  to  Thy  garment's  hem, 

Thy  radiant  Wounds  to  kiss, — 
Deeming  a  monarch's  diadem 

Were  dross  compared  to  this. 

No  other  proof  I  ask,  dear  Lord ! 

Than  Thine  own  words  of  yore : 
"This  is  My  Body,  this  My  Blood,"— 

O  who  could  wish  for  more ! 
Where  gleams  the  ruddy  Altar  light, 

Within  its  cup  of  gold 
Another  Thabor  dear  and  bright, 

Awe-stricken,  I  behold. 

For  Thou  art  here ;  and  I  may  dare 

To  come  before  Thy  Face, 
And  offer  Thee  my  worthless  prayer, 

In  this  Thy  dwelling-place. 
Sweet  Jesus !  warm  my  frozen  heart, 

My  love  for  Thee  increase; 
And  say  to  me  ere  I  depart, 
"My  child,  go  thou  in  peace!  " 


A  Brief  Journey  throug-h  Ireland. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

MUCROSS  Abbey !  loveliest  of  ruins,  sur- 
passing in  beauty  many  of  the  more 
famous  English  abbeys :  one  could  sit  down 
and  weep  amid  its  cloisters,  remembering  why 
and  by  whom  these  sacred  walls  were  built, 
and  how  cruelly  they  came  into  their  present 
state.  The  ruins  and  the  grounds  around  are 
owned  by  Mr.  Herbert,  who  takes  great  pride 
in  keeping  them  as  they  are.  It  is  a  very  old 
foundation,  and  we  came  across  a  stone  mark- 
ing a  grave,  the  date  1440.  This  charming 
Abbey  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  Cromwell, 
who  Jias  left  his  mark  all  over  these  isles,  in 
ruins  of  temples  and  houses  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  God.  The  exquisite  tracery 
of  the  east  window  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  the 
whole  interior  can  easily  be  mapped  out.  A 
peaceful  river  winds  through  the  grounds, 
and  one  of  the  three  far-famed  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney  lies  nestled  in  quiet  beauty  a  few  paces 
from  the  Abbey  gateway.  These  beautiful 
Lakes  are  in  the  estates  of  Lord  Kildare  and 
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Mr.  Herbert.  In  Lord  Kildare's  portion  lies 
Lough  Learne,  and  on  a  peninsula  jutting  out 
into  the  Lake  rises  Ross  Castle,  a  noble  ruin, 
belonging  of  old  to  the  O'Donahoes.  We 
ascended  the  broken  stairway  to  the  dining- 
room  of  the  clan,  but  did  not  venture  upon 
the  perilous  ascent  of  the  ivy- wreathed  tower. 
From  our  position  there  was  a  most  trans- 
porting view  of  this  whole  region,  including 
a  sight  of  the  three  Lakes,  the  blue  range 
of  mountains,  with  wild  ravines  and  precipi- 
tous gorges, — all  teeming  with  traditional 
lore.  Here  in  this  enchanting  region  dwelt 
lovely  "  Kate  Kearney,"  whose  name  is  famil- 
iar to  every  hearth- stone  in  the  land;  and 
here,  near  the  Mucross  Lake,  is  the  "  sweet 
Vale  of  Avoca." 

"  O  there  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  this  vale,  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet." 
On  the  peaceful  bosom  of  Lough  Learne 
lies  the  Island  of  Innisfallen.  Here  was  the 
home  of  St.  Finian  the  Leper,  who  founded 
in  this  lovely  spot  a  monastery,  whose  monks 
were  deemed  so  holy  and  trustworthy,  that 
the  valuables  of  the  surrounding  country  were 
trusted  to  their  care  in  troublous  times.  The 
bones  of  the  last  abbot  still  rest  beneath  the 
ruined  walls.  Sweet  Innisfallen !  made  famous 
by  Ireland's  sweetest  poet, — 
"Weeping  or  smiling,  lovely  Isle! 

And  still  the  lovelier  for  thy  tears ; 
For  though  but  rare  thy  sunny  smile, 

'Tis  Heaven's  own  glance  when  it  appears." 

We  had  left  our  hotel  in  the  morning,  with 
the  promise  of  a  sunshiny  day;  but  at  noon, 
as  we  mused  over  the  ruined  Abbey  of  In- 
nisfallen, the  usual  drops  began  to  fall,  and 
they  soon  came  thicker  and  faster.  But  we 
persevered  in  our  excursion  with  the  stoicism 
of  Englishmen,  who  never  mind  rain,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  magnificent  waterfall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Lake,  called  "O'Sullivan's 
Cascade," — three  distinct  falls,  one  above 
the  other,  each  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
height:  tumbling  over  huge  boulders,  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  forest,  and  rushing  on  to 
the  Lake.  Time  would  fail  us  to  recount 
the  varied  beauties  of  "  Tore  Waterfall,"  the 
echoes  on  the  Lake,  the  gap  among  the  hills, 
called  "  The  Gap  of  Dunloe."  All  these  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


We  returned  to  our  homelike  hotel,  thor- 
oughly drenched  with  the  rain,  to  find  our 
good  landlady,  with  true  womanly  thought- 
fulness,  prepared  with  a  blazing  peat  fire, 
and  sundry  changes  of  raiment — which  were 
much  needed — and  steaming,  mulled  wine,  to 
cheer  the  inner  man.  The  next  morning  we 
experienced  another  instance  of  her  friendli- 
ness. A  horse  was  at  the  door  to  take  us  to 
church,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  In  reply  to 
our  expression  of  thanks,  the  landlady  said: 
"  We  always  send  our  guests  to  Mass  in  the 
morning,  if  they  wish  to  go."  And  this  with- 
out extra  charge.  Where  but  in  Ireland  would 
you  find  such  hospitality? 

On  our  way  to  the  church  we  saw  a  bit  of 
farming  in  the  demesne  of  Mucross  which  in- 
terested us.  A  dozen  or  two  young  women, 
fresh  and  hearty,  were  milking  the  splendid 
herd  of  cattle  that  roamed  over  the  fields.  A 
man  with  a  horse  and  drag  stood  near  the 
gateway,  and  as  the  maidens  brought  the  milk 
he  poured  it  into  barrels,  and  finally  drove 
away  with  it  to  the  dairy.  The  girls  were 
dressed  in  short  petticoats,  with  a  loose  sack, 
and  a  kerchief  tied  over  their  heads,  and  sang 
merrily  at  their  work.  It  was  a  lively,  cheer- 
ful scene  indeed. 

Amid  the  comforts  and  beauties  of  the 
Lake  district,  the  feeling  of  depression  that 
had  weighed  upon  us  was  lifted  for  a  short 
season, — though  we  afterwards  heard  that 
the  region  beyond  the  Lakes  was  one  of  the 
poorest  in  the  country.  Mr.  Herbert,  the 
owner  of  Mucross,  lives  on  his  estate,  and  has 
erected  on  a  high  hill  a  fac-simile  of  the  old 
Irish  Cross  that  once  stood  there,  and  was 
called  "Mucross."  These  wayside  emblems 
of  our  Faith  were  erected  in  olden  times  in 
all  English  and  Irish  towns ;  a  few  of  them 
are  still  standing,  others  have  shared  the  fate 
of  the  old  abbeys  and  churches,  and  still 
others  are  kept  as  curiosities  in  the  museums. 

We  left  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  with  real 
regret,  and  took  our  course  up  the  west  side 
of  Ireland,  to  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Athenry. 
Through  the  upper  part  of  the  County  Clare, 
the  land,  which  before  had  been  fertile  and  tol- 
erably well  cultivated,  became  almost  a  barren 
wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones.  A  portion 
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of  Lord  Gort's  estate  was  pointed  out,  which 
was  a  bed  of  stones, — covered  with  stone 
walls,  and  heaps  upon  heaps  as  well,  and  yet 
none  apparently  gone  from  the  land.  It  was 
through  this  region  that  we  came  upon  long 
rows  of  unroofed  cabins  (the  landlord  has 
only  to  take  off  the  thatching  to  render  them 
uninhabitable),  and  groups  of  half- clad  peas- 
ants— grandparents,  women  with  little  chil- 
dren, and  infants  at  the  breast — sitting  by  the 
roadside  in  hopeless  despair.  And  we  sit  in 
our  comfortable  homes,  and  wonder  at  the 
improvidence  of  the  Irish ! 

There  is  a  well-known  legend  among  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  island  that  many 
ages  ago  two  of  the  numerous  clans  of  Ire- 
land fought  together  here,  and  threw  stones 
at  each  other,  till  both  parties  were  extermi- 
nated, after  the  manner  of  the  Kilkenny  cats. 
We  can  well  believe  it. 

Just  before  we  reached  our  destination,  the 
guard  on  the  train  coolly  informed  us  that 
the  small-pox  was  in  Athenry.  We  were 
obliged  to  stop  there,  as  the  train  took  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  after  leaving  Athenry,  from 
that  in  which  we  wished  to  go.  We  congrat- 
ulated each  other  that  the  hotel  was  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  landlord 
assured  us  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
danger :  the  disease  had  passed  away,  and 
there  had  been  no  new  cases  for  some  time. 

With  minds  much  relieved,  we  gazed  from 
our  hotel  at  the  most  charming  prospect. 
Directly  before  us,  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  rods,  stood  the  remains  of  a  grand 
mediaeval  castle,  with  a  ruined  abbey,  a  round 
tower,  and  the  crumbling  stones  of  the  an- 
cient walls  of  a  city  of  some  historical  interr 
est.  The  castle  is  called  St.  John's  Castle, 
and  dates  from  the  tenth  century  ;  the  abbey 
was  a  Dominican  foundation  of  the  year  1241. 
There  was  also  a  Franciscan  Friary,  founded 
by  the  Earl  of  Kildare  in  1464.  Towards 
evening  we  walked  to  these  beautiful  ruins, 
hung  with  ivy,  and  covered  with  a  rank  growth 
of  lovely  ferns  and  mosses.  As  we  strolled 
through  the  sacred  precincts,  the  Angelus 
sounded  faintly  from  a  distant  bell  tower; 
and  we  praised  God,  who  had  preserved  to 
this  Isle  of  Saints,  amid  persecution,  poverty, 


and  pestilence,  the  glorious  old  Faith.  As 
we  paused  for  our  even-song,  there  appeared 
a  peasant  boy,  who,  though  hatless  and  shoe- 
less, proffered  to  be  our  guide.  With  him 
we  went  through  these  interesting  relics  of 
feudal  times,  and  in  the  end  we  came  upon  a 
new  Catholic  church,  unpretending  but  sub- 
stantial, built  into  the  ruined  abbey. 

Our  conversation  with  the  boy  was  mostly 
as  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  village. 
He  assured  us  there  was  no  fear  of  contagion 
in  the  region  now.  He  offered  to  get  the 
key  of  the  church,  but  we  declined.  Then  he- 
showed  us  the  newly-  made  grave  of  the  priest, 
who  from  a  distant  sick-call  had  brought  the 
disease  to  the  town,  and  was  himself  the  first 
victim.  He  took  us  from  the  churchyard 
through  a  lovely  grassy  lane,  which,  much 
to  our  chagrin,  guided  us  directly  into  the 
central  square  of  the  town.  A  large  stone 
cross  stood  in  the  middle  of  this  open  space, 
and  around  it  were  gathered  groups  of  the 
most  forlorn,  grief  stricken,  half-clad  men, 
women,  and  children,  we  had  ever  seen.  Never 
can  the  memory  of  their  looks  pass  from  our 
minds.  Some  were  kneeling,  telling  their 
beads  by  the  cross ;  others  were  seated  on  the 
ground,  moaning  and  writhing  with  grief  for 
the  loss  of  dear  ones.  The  men  were  leaning 
wearily  against  the  sides  of  their  tumble-  down 
huts,  half  naked  and  sick.  We  tried  to  smile 
upon  them,  and  give  them  a  cheerful  word  as 
we  passed  by,  but  it  half  died  upon  our  lips; 
and,  being  afraid  to  tarry,  we  could  only  say,. 
"  God  and  His  Holy  Mother  help  you  ! "  We 
were  travellers  and  not  sojourners,  and  we 
had  run  a  great  and,  we  may  say,  an  unnec- 
essary risk ;  and  we  suffered  for  it.  The 
drawback  upon  our  pleasure  in  looking  on  the 
beauty  of  these  precious  ruins,  in  the  radiant 
light  of  the  summer  gloaming,  was  that  the 
land  was  full  of  poverty  and  pestilence. 

We  were  awakened  next  morning  by  the 
soul-stirring  matin  song  of  the  lark.  Good 
old  Jeremy  Taylor's  unsurpassed  description 
of  that  song  occurred  at  once  to  our  minds ; 
and  then  came  flashing  over  us  the  terror  of 
the  pestilence.  We  travelled  rapidly  from  the 
plague- stricken  place  till  we  reached  Belfast. 
On  our  way  we  discovered  that  we  were  in  the 
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"  Orange  "  region,  and  it  was  near  "  Orange 
time";  even  the  Protestant  church  steeples 
were  decorated  with  the  yellow  flags.  It 
struck  us  as  a  most  singular  means  of  con- 
verting the  Catholic  Irish,  by  continually 
flaunting  in  their  faces  this  hated  banner.  On 
the  cars  from  New  York  there  was  a  lady  (?) 
of  Irish  parentage,  who  came  over  to  see  the 
"  rifle  team."  When  we  protested  against  this 
use  of  the  houses  of  worship  said  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God,  and  now  decorated 
with  flags  and  ribands  calculated  to  stir  up 
strife,  she  replied :  "  Weil,  I  suppose  we  are 
all  Orangemen  at  heart." 

"  Indeed,  you  may  suppose  no  such  thing ! " 
we  replied ;  "  for  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
them,  either  as  Americans  or  Catholics." 

She  was  amazed  at  our  declaration,  and 
said  that  her  friends  in  Ireland  told  her  that 
4t  Protestants  were  here  before  St.  Patrick." 

"  Doubtless,"  we  replied  ;  "  for  the  people 
were  heathens  in  those  days,  and  the  Saint 
came  to  give  them  their  first  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion.  We  have  no  doubt 
many  of  them  protested  against  it."  She 
turned  her  back  upon  us  from  that  time. 

We  reached  Belfast  on  the  glorious  day 
of  our  National  Independence,  growing  more 
loyal  to  our  country  every  hour  of  travel  in 
Great  Britain.  It  was  Sunday,  the  Feast  of 
the  Most  Precious  Blood,  and  we  found  our 
way  to  the  children's  Mass  at  St.  Malachy's. 
A  Belgian  missionary  priest,  for  thirty  years 
a  Redemptorist,  stood  near  the  altar-rail,  and 
instructed  the  thousand  children  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  parts  of  the  Mass.  The 
explanations  were  brief  and  simple  :  a  child 
of  ten  years  could  understand  them.  At  each 
rubric  the  children  were  told  what  the  priest 
was  about  to  do,  and  exhorted  to  unite  with 
him.  Before  the  Consecration  the  officiating 
priest  paused,  and  Father  Leo  then  told  the 
little  ones  the  great  miracle  about  to  take 
place, — the  miracle  that  follows  every  day  at 
the  words  of  Consecration  spoken  by  the 
priest  at  Mass.  He  bowed  down  reverently 
before  the  altar  till  the  solemn  act  was  over, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  attentive  children, 
continued  his  instructions. 

Belfast  is  a  very  quiet  place  on  Sunday, 


something  after  the  Puritanic  order.  The  city 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lurgan, 
where  it  empties  into  Belfast  Bay.  It  is  built 
on  sunken,  marshy  land :  the  houses,  mostly  of 
brick,  clean  and  picturesque.  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  linen  trade.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians 
are  the  most  prevailing  sect.  We  noticed 
large  printed  texts  of  Scripture  hung  on  their 
church  doors.  One  of  our  party — an  Epis- 
copalian— went  that  day  to  the  Church  of 
England  house  of  worship.  He  returned  to 
the  hotel  quite  indignant, — would  not  stay  for 
Communion ;  said  the  preacher  had  told  the 
congregation  that  the  reason  why  the  young 
people  did  not  come  to  Communion  was  that 
it  had  been  represented  as  such  a  solemn  act, 
needing  so  much  preparation  that  they  were 
afraid  to  approach.  "  Now,"  he  added,  "  when 
Jesus  Christ  instituted  the  Supper,  they  were 
all  sitting  around  the  table,  chatting  and  talk- 
ing as  we  do  at  a  feast ;  there  was  nothing 
solemn  or  awful  about  it!"  In  the  evening 
our  Protestant  friend  went  with  us  to  St. 
Malachy's  for  Benediction.  We  sat  in  the 
gallery,  the  body  of  the  church  being  filled 
with  an  assembly  of  fine- looking  men — two 
confraternities,  with  red  and  green  badges. 
His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor addressed  the  multitude, — a  most  elegant 
address,  to  an  appreciative  and  attentive  con- 
gregation. 

As  we  reached  the  breakfast- room  next 
morning,  we  took  up  the  newspaper,  more 
from  lack  of  something  to  do  than  for  any  in- 
terest in  Belfast  news.  This  paragraph  claimed 
our  attention : 

"AxHENRY,  July  4. — The  small-pox  has  broken  out 
anew  in  this  town.  The  disease  is  of  the  most  virulent 
kind.  The  authorities  have  quarantined  the  inhabi- 
tants Lady and  Lady are  doing  all  they 

can  for  the  stricken  people." 

The  pall  already  hanging  over  our  hearts 
grew  heavier  and  darker.  To  divert  our 
minds  (as  the  steamer  did  not  sail  till  night) 
we  drove  five  miles,  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Giant's  Ring," — the  remains  of  a  Druidical 
place  of  sacrifice,  on  the  grounds  of  a  Vis- 
count, whose  name  we  have  forgotten.  A 
slab  on  the  entrance  wall  prays  that  this  place 
may  be  respected  by  the  heirs  of  the  Vis- 
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count,  and  be  forever  preserved  as  a  relic  of 
olden  times.  It  is  an  open  circle  of  ground 
on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill ;  it  appears  as 
if  the  top  of  the  hill  had  been  taken  off,  and 
the  ground  in  the  centre  hollowed  like  a  bowl, 
with  a  bank,  twenty-five  feet  high  and  twenty 
feet  broad  at  the  top,  all  around  the  circle. 
The  open  space  inside  is  fully  half  a  mile 
in  circumference, — as  complete  a  circle  as  if 
drawn  with  a  compass.  There  is  no  road  or 
pathway  out  of  the  field,  except  the  gateway 
by  which  we  had  entered.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  a  short,  thick,  velvety  green- 
sward. In  the  centre  of  the  hollow  space 
were  seven  immense  stones,  weighing  from  a 
ton  to  five  tons  each,  mostly  irregular  and 
rough.  Five  of  these  stones  stood  on  their 
ends,  being  oblong ;  and  two  of  the  largest 
blocks,  three  feet  thick  and  seven  feet  long, 
were  laid  across  the  five  as  a  cover,  forming 
a  fireplace  underneath.  Here  it  is  supposed 
the  Druids  offered  their  human  sacrifices. 

In  the  evening  we  sailed  for  Scotland.  And 
we  would  record  our  thanksgiving  that,  after 
two  weeks'  gazing  at  the  pall,  it  was  lifted 
by  a  kind  Providence,  and  we  went  on  our 
way  with  ligh tsome*  hearts ;  but  the  picture 
of  dreadful  misery  we  saw  in  Athenry  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

ISADORE. 
«    *    » 

The  Power  of  the  "Ave  Maria." 


DR.  JOSEPH  RECAMIER,  the  physician 
of  the  rich  and  the  great — of  princes  and 
kings — whose  reputation  extended  over  all 
Europe,  was  a  practical  Catholic  as  well  as 
an  eminent  physician.  When  his  prescriptions 
had  no  effect,  he  turned  to  the  great  Physi- 
cian, the  Master  of  life  and  death,  and  called 
upon  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  his  intercessor. 
One  night,  after  the  devotions  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  perform  with  his  family,  he 
added  three  "Hail  Marys"  for  the  conver- 
sion of  a  patient  who  was  in  danger  of  death. 
When  the  prayers  were  finished,  it  happened 
that  the  doctor  in  rising  from  his  knees  struck 
his  watch  against  a  corner  of  the  chair  near 
which  he  had  been  kneeling  ;  whether  it  was 
the  effect  of  the  shock  or  a  mere  coincidence, 


the  main  spring  of  the  watch  broke,  and  the 
wheels  made  such  a  harsh  sound  that  some 
one  exclaimed :  "  What  is  that  ?  " 

"It  is  the  devil  flying  away,"  answered  the 
pious  doctor. 

On  the  following  morning  M.  Recamier 
rose  at  6  o'clock,  and  went  at  once  to  the  Rue 
de  Bac  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  condition 
of  his  patient.  He  found  the  household  full 
of  joy:  the  mother  of  the  sick  man  returned 
her  thanks;  the  wife  pressed  the  doctor's 
hand  warmly,  shedding  tears  of  joy;  and  the 
patient,  who  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  physician,  cried  out : 

"Come  here,  doctor;  come  here.  I  am 
very  happy  since  you  reconciled  me  to  Him 
whom  you  love  so  much.  Embrace  me." 

The  doctor  did  as  requested,  and  seated 
himself  near  the  sick  man.  The  family  then 
gave  him  the  details  of  the  conversion.  The 
doctor  expressed  how  gratified  he  felt,  and 
told  his  patient  that  he  had  requested  the 
prayers  of  many  good  people  for  him.  This 
occasioned  fresh  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  sick  man  and  his 
family.  Alas  !  how  quickly  sunshine  gives 
place  to  shadow  !  Suddenly  the  convert  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  remained  motionless.  That 
breath  was  his  last :  he  was  dead ! 

The  mother  and  wife,  so  suddenly  be- 
reaved, were  almost  thrown  into  despair.  But 
M.  Recamier,  pointing  to  the  little  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  lately  set  up  in  the  sick- 
room, exclaimed : 

"  Courage,  ladies  !  Have  recourse  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  call  to  mind  all  that  she 
has  done  for  you.  Your  poor  Frederick  was 
on  the  wrong  path :  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost  forever.  The  Blessed  Virgin  preserved 
his  life  almost  by  a  miracle,  to  give  him  time 
to  prepare  for  death.  He  rejected  the  Sac- 
raments ;  the  Blessed  Virgin  caused  him  to 
desire  and  ask  for  them.  But  tell  me,"  con- 
tinued the  pious  physician,  "at  what  hour 
did  he  ask  for  the  priest  ?  "  thinking  to  recall 
the  circumstances  of  the  sudden  conversion, 
and  thus  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  mourners 
towards  a  more  consoling  subject. 

"Last  night,  at  half- past  nine,"  they  an- 
swered. 
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On  hearing  this,  M.  Recamier  took  out  his 
watch,  looked  at.  it,  and  exclaimed,  viva- 
ciously :  "At  half- past  nine  !  It  was  precisely 
at  half-past  nine  that  we  finished  our  '  Ave 
Marias '  for  his  conversion.  I  k  now  it,  because 
my  watch  broke  just  as  we  had  said  them, 
and  you  see  that  it  marks  twenty-eight  min- 
utes after  nine.  Oh!  pray  «x>  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  ladies ;  pray  to  her  with  confidence 
and  fervor ;  and  be  assured  that  she  will  be- 
stow upon  you  all  the  strength  necessary  in 
this  hour  of  affliction." 


Jealous  of  God's  Mother. 


THERE  are  many,  thank  God,  of  those 
who  have  not  the  happiness  of  belonging 
outwardly  to  the  Church  of  the  "  Hail  Mary" 
and  who  nevertheless  are  tenderly  loyal  to  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  Our  Lord.  We  may  hope 
that  many  such  are  Catholics  without  know- 
ing it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spite  arid 
jealousy  of  the  genuine  Protestant  mind  tow- 
ards the  Mother  of  God  betray  themselves  in 
ways  which  would  be  .amusing  if  they  were 
not  distressing.  For  instance,  the  Daily  Ex- 
press,of  Dublin,  is  Protestant  to  the  backbone 
(if  it  have  any)  It  gave  lately  a  very  warm 
appreciation  of  the  unusual  merit  of  a  book 
of  poems  published  by  a  young  Irishwoman, 
Miss  Katharine  Tynan,  and  very  judiciously 
it  assigned  the  palm  to  her  religious  poems; 
but  it  added :  "  There  is  a  mistake,  by  the 
way,  in  the  first  of  them  as  to  the  historical 
facts  of  the  Resurrection,  which  the  author 
will  do  well  to  correct."  The  reviewer  here 
alludes  to  the  following  stanza  of  "  Louise  de 
la  Valliere,"  in  which  the  penitent  tries  to 
keep  away  despair  by  reminding  herself  how 
more  than  merciful  the  Redeemer  had  been 
to  the  penitent  Magdalen  : 
"And  in  Thy  Resurrection's  day  of  grace 
First  Thou  didst  shine  before  Thy  Mother's  face ; 
Next  Thou  didst  seek  in  tender,  strange  disguise 
Magdalen,  weeping  in  the  garden  ways." 

The  poet,  of  course,  knew  that  the  first  ap- 
parition recorded  in  Scripture  is  that  to  St. 
Mary  Magdalen;  for  the  interview  between 
the  Arisen  Saviour  and  His  Mother  was  too 
sacred  to  be  thus  recorded  among  the,  as  it 


were,  public  and  official  testimonies  to  the 
Resurrection.  But  tradition  and  Catholic  in- 
stinct tell  us  that  to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows 
this  first  joy  of  the  Resurrection  belonged. 

St.  Ignatius,  in  his  plain,  matter-of-fact 
"  Points  "for  the  meditation  on  the  First  Appa- 
rition, says  that,  though  the  Scriptures  do  not 
mention  expressly  this  visit  to  Our  Lady,  they 
suppose  us  to  have  proper  understanding,  and 
to  take  this  for  granted :  else  we  should  ex- 
pose ourselves,  he  says,  to  that  reproach,  "Are 
you  also  without  understanding?"  Yet  this 
Protestant  journal,  giving  a  very  brief  but 
very  eulogistic  notice  of  "  Louise  de  la  Val- 
liere, and  Other  Poems,"  thinks  it  necessary 
to  devote  part  of  that  brief  notice  to  a  protest 
against  a  supposition  which  St.  Ignatius  and 
every  Catholic  feels  to  be  a  Christian  instinct 
and  a  mere  matter  of  course.  How  can  sin- 
cere believers  in  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  allow  themselves  to  be  so  meanly 
jealous  of  the  honor  paid  by  Him  and  by  us 
to  His  Blessed  Mother? 


Mexican  Courtesy. 


WE  found  ourselves,  in  rambling  about,  tired 
enough  to  rest  upon  one  of  the  carved  stone 
seats  which  have  been  a  source  of  such  delight  to 
us  in  every  town  and  city  so  far.  Soon  one  of 
the  uniformed  police  on  duty  near  by  approached, 
saluted,  and  in  voluble,  respectful,  sweet  Spanish 
endeavored  to  make  us  understand  that  we  were 
in  some  way  transgressing  rules.  Unable  to  reach 
our  understanding  through  the  medium  of  the 
tongue,  he  had  recourse  to  pantomime;  and  it 
dawned  slowly  upon  our  ignorance  that  the  kindly 
little  man  desired  us  to  walk  about  under  his 
guidance,  to  look  at  the  attractions  of  the  spot. 
He  loaded  himself  with  our  wraps  and  impedi- 
ments, lifted  his  hat  again  with  the  bow  of  a  born 
courtier,  and,  silent  but  eloquent,  drew  our  at- 
tention to  this  or  that  effect,  led  us  here  and  there, 
through  shaded  alleys,  picked  for  us  now  and 
again  an  unusually  gorgeous  rose,  and  followed 
with  persistent  helpfulness  to  the  door  of  the  Pull- 
man. Even  the  natural  conclusion  of  a  "tip" 
had  to  be  forced  upon  him  instead  of  being  waited 
for,  and  we  spent  a  half  hour  of  deep  mental  in- 
trospection in  trying  to  comprehend  how  this 
product  of  a  semi- civilized  state  should  so  outrank 
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his  prototype  at  home  in  every  outward  sign  which 
goes  to  mark  the  gentleman.  Imagine  the  man- 
ner in  which  two  plainly-dressed,  travel-worn  and 
commonplace  foreigners  would  be  hustled  out  of 
some  prohibited  spots  in  New  York  or  New  Eng- 
land— say,  for  instance,  a  seat  on  the  grass  in  Bos- 
ton Common — and  contrast  it  with  the  delicacy 
which  made  us  appear  as  if  we  were  conferring  a 
favor  instead  of  infringing  a  law.  Truly,  we  have 
much  to  learn. — Mary  E.  Blake,  in  the  "Boston 

Journal. ' ' 

•  »  • 

Catholic  Notes. 


Never,  in  any  epoch  of  her  history,  has  the 
Church  been  more  united,  formed  a  more  harmo- 
nious whole,  been  more  unanimous  in  seeking  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  See,  or  has  received  it  with 
more  submission,  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
Papal  power  has  become  as  uncon  tested  as  it  was 
always  incontestable.  It  has  grown  in  proportion 
as  the  royal  power  in  modern  states  has  dimin- 
ished; in  fact,  it  has  been  fortified  by  the  very 
causes  that  have  weakened  the  latter.  As  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  nattered  themselves  that  in 
these  causes  she  would  find  her  diminution,  if  not 
her  end,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  on  the  contrary 
she  finds  therein  union,  increase,  and  lustre? 

This  concentration  and  development  of  the 
Papal  power,  contrasted  with  the  subdividing  and 
the  anarchy  of  the  power  in  civil  government,  pre- 
sents the  most  extraordinary  political  phenomenon 
of  the  day ;  and  the  development  of  this  phenom- 
enon, the  consequences  that  it  will  have,  deserve 
to  be  meditated  on  by  statesmen  who  pretend  to 
study  civilization  and  the  march  of  society ;  there 
is  no  more  interesting  calculation  to  make,  nor  is 
there  a  more  magnificent  horizon  for  the  future  of 
humanity  of  which  they  can  catch  a  glimpse. 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Howard  has  been  ap- 
pointed Protector  of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  In- 
fancy. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  persons  present 
that  in  his  last  illness  Victor  Hugo  was  heard  to 
repeat  the  "Hail  Mary,"  and  others  assert  that 
he  wished  to  have  the  ministrations  of  a  priest. 
Of  course,  this  was  considered  the  effect  of  delir- 
ium by  the  poet's  infidel  attendants.  The  doc- 
tors are  silent,  but  we  shall  probably  hear  more 
of  Victor  Hugo's  last  hours. 


The  City  Hall  in  Detroit  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  Fathers  Marquette  and  Richard,  and  the  ex- 


plorers Cadillac  and  La  Salle.  That  of  Father 
Marquette  is  almost  seven  feet  in  height.  In  his 
left  hand  he  holds  a  half- opened  book.  Over  his 
left  arm  is  carelessly  thrown  a  cloak,  while  the 
right  hand  is  occupied  in  holding  up  the  cassock. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  peculiar,  and  once 
seen  is  hard  to  forget.  A  smile  betrays  itself,  but 
it  is  so  tempered  by  a  sort  of  sadness  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  holy  missionary  grieved  even  while 
he  smiled.  The  eyes  have  a  look  of  determina- 
tion and  endurance  in  them ;  and  the  whole  figure 
is  that  of  a  man  of  strength  and  endurance. 

Father  Richard  was  the  first  pastor  of  St.  Anne's 
Church,  Detroit.  His  advocacy  of  American 
principles  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  British, 
who  in  the  war  of  181 2  made  him  a  prisoner.  The 
printing  press  which  he  established  at  Detroit  in 
1809  was  the  first  introduced  into  the  Northwest, 
and  for  several  years  was  the  only  printing  appa- 
ratus in  Michigan.  In  1823  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.  He  died  of  cholera  during  its  ravages 
in  Detroit  in  1832.  His  statue  represents  a  man 
of  perhaps  forty  years  of  age.  The  countenance 
is  care-worn,  and  the  face  wrinkled.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a  closed  breviary,  and  with  his  right 
he  holds  up  his  cassock  as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of 
stepping  forward.  A  heavy  cloak  falls  over  his 
shoulders  and  is  secured  by  loosely-tied  cords, 
which  fall  upon  his  breast. 

The  Catholic  Times,  of  Liverpool,  announces 
that  the  eminent  Catholic  scientist,  Mr.  St.  George 
Mivart,  has  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  new 
Catholic  University  of  the  United  States. 

The  canons  of  good  old  Catholic  times  in  Eng- 
land were  very  severe  on  drunkenness.  "  To  atone 
to  God  and  to  society  for  such  scandals,"  says  an 
English  historian,  "the  Church  instituted  a  'spe- 
cial black  fast  for  those  persons  who  were  afflicted 
by  the  obnoxious  vice  of  drunkenness.'  The 
drunken  man's  penance  sometimes  varied.  He 
had  '  to  abstain  from  all  meats  for  ten  days ;  to  live 
upon  herbs  and  water;  and  to  ask  pardon  from 
those  to  whom  he  had  given  scandal. '  "  To  wash 
the  feet  of  the  poor  was  one  of  the  penances  for 
the  rich,  the  ceremony  generally  concluding  with 
a  feast  or  an  alms. 

An  officer  of  the  French  Army  was  speaking  of 
religion,  and  speaking  at  random,  confounding 
dogma  with  discipline,  the  truths  of  faith  with 
matters  of  opinion,  and  mixing  everything  up  in 
a  sad  manner.  By  such  a  method  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  make  religion  appear  ridiculous.  There 
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were  ten  or  twelve  listeners,  who  from  time  to 
time  cast  sly  looks  of  contempt  at  an  old  priest 
who  was  within  hearing.  But  the  latter  remained 
as  if  he  were  deaf  and  dumb  until  the  officer  had 
finished  his  tirade,  when  he  quietly  began  to  dis- 
course on  military  tactics,  strategic  movements, 
fortifications,  the  organization  of  the  army,  etc. 
The  officer  bit  his  lips  and  stamped  his  foot  im- 
patiently, and  at  last  exclaimed:  "In  the  name 
of  common  sense,  Father,  attend  to  your  profes- 
sion, and  be  silent  about  military  affairs. ' ' 

"I  speak  very  incorrectly,  then?" 

"Shockingly  so." 

"Well,  it  is  just  what  you  did  when  you  were 
speaking  about  religion.  I  only  wanted  to  illus- 
trate the  absurdity  of  your  remarks.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  your  knowledge  of  military  affairs  is 
correct  and  extensive,  and  you  will  grant  that  I 
am  competent  to  pass  judgment  in  what  concerns 
my  own  profession." 

The  officer  relapsed  into  silence,  and  the  listen- 
ers had  hard  work  to  repress  a  smile  at  his  sudden 
discomfiture. 

The  Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  (fa- 
ther of  the  Countess  of  Flanders  and  the  King  of 
Roumania),  whose  death  has  been  announced  from 
Berlin,  was  the  head  of  a  house  intensely  Catholic. 
The  deceased  held  the  clergy  in  great  esteem, 
especially  his  parish  priest  and  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  of  Dtlsseldorf.  He  was  exceedingly  char- 
itable, and  in  his  conduct  he  was  a  model  from 
every  point  of  view. —  Catholic  Times. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  held  its  forty- 
first  Annual  Commencement  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  of  last  week.  Visitors  came 
in  large  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  all 
of  whom  found  much  to  admire  in  the  improve- 
ments which  the  institution  has  made  during  the 
year.  Chief  among  these  are  the  new  Science 
Hall,  recently  completed,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
upon  which  work  is  being  actively  pushed  forward. 
The  exercises  incidental  to  Commencement  were 
of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  such  as  to  set 
forth  the  attainments  of  the  students,  and  the  ben- 
eficial results  of  the  unusual  advantages  possessed 
by  Notre  Dame.  On  Monday  evening  a  grand 
oratorical  contest  was  held  between  a  number  of 
students,  whose  merits  were  decided  by  a  com- 
mittee selected  from  among  the  distinguished 
visitors.  The  orations — original  compositions — 
presented  on  the  occasion  displayed  to  advantage 
the  accomplishments  of  the  student.  The  exer- 


cises on  Tuesday  were  inaugurated  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  Solemn  High  Mass,  after  which  took  place 
the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Alumni, 
and  athletic  sports  by  the  students.  The  evening 
was  taken  up  with  the  distribution  of  premiums, 
the  rendition  of  a  grand  cantata  by  the  Orpheonic 
Association,  and  the  Oration  of  the  Alumni  by  the 
Hon.  John  M.  Gibbons,  of  Chicago.  His  subject 
was  "The  Triple  Sovereignty  of  the  American 
Constitution. ' '  On  Wednesday  morning  the  clos- 
ing exercises  were  held,  consisting  of  the  reading 
of  the  Class  Poem  by  William  H.  Johnston,  and 
the  Valedictory  by  Sydney  J.  Dickerson, — both 
of  the  Graduating  Class  ;  after  which  the  Degrees, 
Honors,  Class  Medals,  and  special  prizes  were 
conferred. 

Under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  E. 
Walsh,  C.  S.  C.,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
has  made  great  progress,  and  our  best  wish  for  the 
institution  is  that  it  may  long  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  his  wise  and  enterprising  spirit. 


Count  Schonborn,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  according  to  the  Weekly  Register,  was 
ordained  only  twelve  years  ago,  and  was  a  lieu- 
tenant of  dragoons  in  the  war  of  1866. 


Cardinal  Richelieu  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
printing  The  King's  printing  establishment  cost 
360,000  livres  annually.  Trichet  du  Frane  was 
the  corrector  of  the  press.  Louis  XIII  visited  the 
establishment,  and  conferred  many  privileges  on 
the  working  printers — after  the  example  of  Isabella 
of  Spain,  who  made  the  printers  free  of  taxes. 
Peter  the  Great  conferred  minor  orders  of  nobility 
on  the  printers  whom  he  invited  to  his  new  capital, 
St.  Petersburg,  to  diffuse  knowledge  through  the 
press.  Cardinal  Richelieu  died  in  1643,  ^n  tne 
58th  year  of  his  age.  The  "King's  Printers" 
were  in  the  front  rank  of  the  immense  funeral 
procession,  followed  by  poor  poets,  artists,  and 
authors,  to  whom  the  Cardinal  had  been  a  princely 
patron.  The  name  of  Richelieu  was  long  remem- 
bered with  loving  affection  in  many  a  dismal  home 
of  Paris,  to  which  his  almoners  brought  comfort 
and  hope,  receiving  in  return  the  fervid  prayers 
and  grateful  tears  of  neglected  genius. 


The  Moniteur  de  Rome  states  that  considerable 
sensation  has  been  caused  in  Germany  by  the  en- 
trance into  the  theological  seminary  of  Strasburg 
of  Baron  Franz  von  Bulach.  Descended  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Alsace, 
the  young  Baron  had  a  brilliant  future  before  him. 
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After  a  successful  course  of  legal  studies  he  entered 
the  diplomatic  service,  with  such  promise  of  suc- 
cess that  Prince  Bismarck,  it  is  stated,  was  most 
anxious  to  retain  his  services  for  the  Government. 


The  Knights  of  St.  John  held  their  seventh  An- 
•nual  Convention  in  Chicago  last  week,  beginning 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  Festival  of 'St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  terminating  on  Friday.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  inaugurated  by  the  celebration  of 
Solemn  High  Mass  corampontifi.ee  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Holy  Name.  Archbishop  Feehan,  who 
is  the  spiritual  director  of  the  Knights,  delivered 
the  sermon.  He  welcomed  the  delegates  and  their 
associates  to  Chicago,  and  congratulated  them 
upon  the  character  and  usefulness  of  their  organ- 
ization. They  represented  the  Church  Militant, 
and  would  form  a  noble  army  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  modern  infidelity.  They  were  the  military 
order  of  the  Church,  and,  like  the  Crusaders  of 
old,  could  be  relied  upon  in  all  cases  and  under 
all  circumstances  to  stand  firm  in  the  Faith. 

According  to  the  reports  presented  at  the  meet- 
ings which  followed,  this  organization  has  now  a 
membership  of  2,693,  an^  *s  steadily  increasing 
its  facilities  for  propagating  its  good  work. 


An  agent  who  is  engaged  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  Miss  Cleveland's  forthcoming  book  had  a  con- 
versation with  one  of  our  reporters  the  other  day, 
when  in  speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
press  he  said  that,  as  the  book  will  appear,  there  is 
no  word  in  it  "  that  can  be  construed  into  injustice 
toward  any  class  or  sect."  We  suggest  to  this 
gentleman  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  a  sect, 
and  can  not  be  properly  described  as  such.  Sects 
are  religious  communities  which  have  been  cut  off 
or  sected  from  some  original  body,  with  which 
they  are  no  longer  associated.  Thus  the  sectarian 
quality  belongs  to  the  Protestants,  who  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  Catholics  at  the  time  of  Luther's 
Reformation.  Every  Church  should  be  considered 
upon  its  own  claims,  and  in  its  own  proper  char- 
acter.— New  York  Sun. 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  honored 
itself  in  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
on  the  Hon.  Ben.  J.  Webb,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Few 
Catholic  laymen  in  the  United  States  have  done 
more  for  the  cause  of  religion.  A  zealous,  efficient, 
and  self-sacrificing  journalist,  an  author  of  pains- 
taking research,  Mr.  Webb  was  also  the  champion 
of  religious  liberty  in  Kentucky,  where  he  is  now 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  men  of  all  creeds, 


and  without  regard  to  political  preferences.  The 
numerous  warm  friends  of  this  venerable  gentle- 
man among  the  clergy  and  laity  will  rejoice  at  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him — to  see  that  his  emi- 
nent worth  and  distinguished  services  are  appre- 
ciated outside  his  native  State. 


New  Publications. 


LOUISE  DE  LA  VALLIERE,  AND  OTHER   POEMS. 

By   Katharine   Tynan.     London :     Kegan   Paul, 

Trench  &  Co. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  and  a  very  great  one,  in  this 
prolific  age,  to  find  a  singer  whose  songs  sing 
themselves ;  whose  couplets  mate  like  doves ;  whose 
lines  linger  in  the  memory  without  losing  any- 
thing of  their  surprising  charm ;  whose  thoughts 
are  poetical,  and  as  closely  akin  to  the  music  of  the 
verse  as  soul  and  body.  Such  a  singer  is  Katha- 
rine Tynan. 

If  we  chose  to  be  hypercritical — if  we  did  not 
prefer  to  surrender  ourselves  to  the  melody  of  her 
muse — we  might  take  exception  to  such  uncom- 
mon combinations  as  "honey- sweet,"  "wine-rich 
showers,"  "deathly  fair,"  "sea-sweet  rain," 
"  paly-green, ' '  etc.  Miss  Tynan  need  never  strain 
for  an  effect,  for  the  flow  of  her  verse  is  so  easy 
and  so  natural  that  her  art  is  hidden  in  it;  and 
these  affectations,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  de- 
preciate rather  than  decorate  her  fresh  and  charm- 
ing style.  We  might  say  also  that  in  her  love  of 
color  and  her  simplicity  of  treatment,  she  deals 
continually  with  white  and  brown  and  gray  and 
gold,  but  there  is  no  daubing.  In  her  most  sensu- 
ous mood — and  she  often  approaches  the  sensu- 
ous— she  is  always  exquisitely  delicate. 

There  are  passages  in  this  little  volume  as  fine 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  current  literature  of  the 
day,  and  nothing  that  is  mediocre.  We  might 
quote,  much  in  proof  of  this,  but  prefer  to  rec- 
ommend the  volume  to  all  lovers  of  true  poetry ; 
we  may,  however,  give  a  few  lines  that  haunt  us, 
to  our  joy,  and  that  seem  to  us  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  graphic :  these  from  Louise  de  la  Valliere. 
She  is  alone,  awaiting  the  dawn  at  a  Calvary  in  the 
Carmelite  Convent  of  the  Faubourg  S.  Jacques. 
She  says : 
"  Here  will  I  take  sweet  sleep  till  yonder  pane 

Glimmereth  gray,  and  night  begins  to  wane, 

And  the  small  birds  within  the  elm- tree  boughs 

Twitter  and  pipe,  and  turn  to  sleep  again. 

"  And  the  cocks  crow,  and  ere  the  sound  be  ceased 
From  the  mysterious  chambers  of  the  East 
Blows  a  small  wind.  ..." 
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There  are  two  superb  sonnets  on  "  Fra  Angelico 
at  Fiesole" — all  of  her  sonnets  are  well-turned — 
and  a  sweet  half-reproof  in  her  second  sonnet  on 
"Thoreau  at  Walden,"  that  betrays  her  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  spirit  of  the  man ;  indeed  she 
has  much  of  Thoreau's  perfect  love  of  nature. 
Read  these  lines  from  "Joan  of  Arc"  : 

•"  How  I  within  these  strait  walls  languished  sore 
Through  gray,  sad  days,  a  leaden  year  or  more, 
Who,  being  but  an  humble  peasant  maid, 
Used  always  to  green  field  and  forest  glade, 
Have  moaned  and  thirsted  as  the  hours  crept  by 
For  cool,  long  grasses,  and  for  wide,  clear  sky ; 
For  bright,  small  waters  chattering  all  day  long 
In  fair,  forgotten  dells ;  for  glad  wild  song 
Of  merle  and  mavis,  screened  of  great  trees. 
Nay,  scarce  might  Heaven  have  sweeter  things  than 

these ! 

It  is  as  though  one  took,  and  fettered  of  limb, 
Some  small  brown  thing  that  loved  the  forest  dim, 
And  played  its  merry  small  games  all  the  day, 
And  taking  laid  it  in  a  dungeon  gray, 
To  pant  and  fever  for  the  woods'  cool  breath, 
Till  some  day  God  remembered,  and  sent  death." 

"  King  Cophetua's  Queen  "  shows  the  influence 
of  Swinburne ;  but  it  is  Swinburnian  only  in  its 
eloquent  fervor  of  diction.  The  poems  of  Miss 
Tynan,  though  rich  and  sensuous,  are  touched  with 
the  purest  passion. 

Obituary. 

« 

"It  is  a  holy  and  -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— i  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

The  Rev.  James  Pulsers,  whose  death  occurred  at 
Uden,  Belgium.  He  was  for  many  years  attached  to 
the  Diocese  of  Detroit,  and  subsequently  a  professor 
in  the  American  College,  Louvain. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  McCarthy,  for  the  past  six  years 
rector  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

The  Rev.  Father  Sheridan,  who  departed  this  life 
in  Denver,  Colo. 

Henry  T.  Peyton,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. ;  Maurice  M. 
O'Farrell,  Salix,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  Laura  Buren,  Concordia, 
Ky. ;  Mrs.  Maria  Redmond  and  William  Redmond, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  John  Maher  and  Miss  Mary 
Whittle,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Healy,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  Anthony  McQuade,  New  York  city ; 
Andrew  McShane,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Miss  Margaret 
Daly  and  Mrs.  M.  Cleary,  Egmondville,  Ont. ;  Mr.  J. 
Wickham,  who  breathed  his  last  at  St.  Benedict's 
College,  Atchison,  Kansas ;  and  John  Glahn,  Leon- 
ard, Mo. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 
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A  Name  Beloved. 


BY  SISTER  STANISLAUS. 


DEAR  Angels,  bear 
Our  earnest  prayer 
To  Mary's  sanctified  feet. 
May  our  weak  praise 
With  your  grand  lays 
Unite  in  harmony  sweet ! 

This  Name  so  dear, 

Which  all  revere — 
Mary's  own  pure,  blessed  Name — 

May  its  glad  sound 

Far,  far  around 
Its  gentle  sweetness  proclaim  ! 

Name  but  this  Name, 

Grace  you  may  claim, 
With  a  sweet  confidence  just. 

It  can  once  more 

Sad  hearts  restore 
To  long  lost  feelings  of  trust. 

Name  full  of  power ! 

In  my  last  hour 
Be  still  my  hope,  my  retreat ; 
.  May,  at  life's  goal, 

My  parting  soul 
Feel  all  thy  influence  sweet ! 


At  Our  Lady's  Shrine. 


BY    MAURICE    F.   EGAN. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

I  HE  boy  laughed,  and  when  the 
girls  asked  him  which  way  they 
ought  to  turn  to  get  back  to 
the  green-house,  he  smiled  a 
triumphant  smile,  and  declined  to 
answer. 

"  I  would  not  coax  him,"  said  Grace, 
with  an  air  of  dignity.     "  He  is  very 
impolite." 

The  boy  danced  a  double  shuffle,  and  be- 
gan to  sing  "I'm  a  dude !" 
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Bianca  was  shocked.  "  Your  boys  are  very 
rude  here,"  she  said ;  "  in  Italy  the  people 
are  all  very  polite." 

Grace  rather  resented  this.  It  seemed  like 
a  reproach  on  the  Americans.  But  with  "  that 
horrid  boy"  grinning  at  her  she  could  say 
nothing. 

The  girls  walked  on  with  great  dignity. 
When  they  reached  the  end  of  the  street, 
where  it  was  lost  in  an  open  field,  they  did 
not  know  where  to  go.  They  stood  still,  very 
much  puzzled.  Suddenly  their  bewilderment 
gave  way  to  another  feeling.  In  the  field, 
lying  on  the  tender  grass,  was  a  little  child, 
blue-eyed,  gold-haired,  plump,  and  crying  at 
the  top  of  its  voice.  In  one  hand  was  clasped 
a  bunch  of  dandelions;  the  other  hit  out 
violently.  Near  it  was  a  perambulator,  over- 
turned. The  cause  of  this  disorder  was  not 
far  off.  It  was  a  goat — a  grizzled  and  mali- 
cious-looking goat— by  the  expression  of 
whose  eye  it  was  plain  that  he  knew  what  he 
had  done. 

Grace  ran  forward  and  caught  the  little 
child  in  her  arms.  It  stopped  crying,  and 
put  its  head  against  her  shoulder.  Bianca 
smoothed  the  curly  locks,  and  said :  "  What 
is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Mary,"  murmured  the  sweet  little  voice. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  the  children  asked. 
"  Where  is  the  baby's  mother?  " 

A  whole  hour  was  spent  in  guesses.  In  the 
mean  time  the  child  seemed  very  well  content ; 
but  the  girls  grew  uneasy.  Bianca  began  to 
cry. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  said;  "in  Italy  I  would 
know  what  to  do !  Alida !  Alida ! " 

No  answer  came. 

"  In  Italy,"  cried  Bianca,  "  I  would  take  the 
little  child  to  the  Madonna,  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  and  ask  the  sweet  Lady  to  remem- 
ber how  the  Infant  Jesus  was  lost.  But  here 
there  are  no  Madonnas  in  the  street." 

Grace  thought  a  minute.  Above  them  they 
could  see  a  cross  gleaming  through  the  trees. 

"There  is  a  church,"  she  said. 

The  children,  leaving  the  baby's  carriage 
as  it  was,  trudged  toward  the  church.  It  was 
empty;  an  old  man  was  waiting  near  a  con- 
fessional. 


Bianca  took  the  little  girl  and  walked  up 
to  the  altar-steps.  She  put  the  child  down 
in  front  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar. 

"Dear  Lady,"  she  said,  "send  the  little 
Mary  her  mother." 

A  few  minutes  passed.  The  little  treasure- 
trove  chuckled  and  gooed.  A  distant  clock 
struck  four.  Bianca  and  Grace  began  to  feel 
frightened,  but  they  would  not  desert  their 
charge.  Bianca  prayed  harder  as  they  grew 
more  uneasy.  Suddenly  the  old  gentleman 
near  the  confessional  came  toward  them. 

"  Grandpapa ! "  cried  the  little  girl. 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  he  whispered ;  "  Mary, 
how  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

Of  course  Mary  could  not  answer.  She 
only  gurgled,  and  pointed  at  the  girls.  The 
old  gentleman  knelt  a  moment,  and  then  led 
them  from  the  church. 

"The  Blessed  Mother  found  you  for  the 
little  Mary,"  said  Bianca,  gravely.  "  We  Ital- 
ians know  that  she  loves  little  children." 

"So  do  we!"  cried  Grace,  indignantly. 
"  My  mother  will  pray  to  her,  and  ask  her  to 
speak  to  the  Infant  Jesus  for  us,  when  I  tell 
her  how  good  she  has  been ! " 

The  old  gentleman  kissed  his  little  grand- 
child, and  thanked  the  children.-  He  looked 
4ibout  anxiously.  Suddenly  around  a  corner 
came  two  figures :  one  was  Alida,  the  other 
was  a  woman  in  a  nurse's  cap.  The  latter 
began  to  cry. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Rorke,"  she  said,  "I  am  so 
sorry !  I  only  stepped  into  a  friend's  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  when  I  came  out  Mary  had  disap- 
peared." 

"  Never  mind  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman ; 
"she  is  safe, — thanks  to  Our  Lady  and  these 
little 'girls." 

"  I  thought  she  had  rolled  down  the  hill 
on  to  the  railroad  track." 

Alida  scolded  the  children,  but  the  old 
gentleman  smiled,  and  asked  them  to  pray  for 
him.  They  all  kissed  the  baby.  Then  the 
old  gentleman  asked  why  they  had  come  so 
far,  and  where  they  lived.  They  told  him  all 
about  Corpus  Christi.  He  said:  "It  is  well 
to  be  devout  to  the  Mother  of  God." 

Grace's  mother  cried  a  little  when  the  chil- 
dren reached  home. 
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"Ah  !''  she  said,  "suppose  you  were  lost, 
Grace!  I  would  really  suffer  then." 

"  Our  Lady  would  bring  me  back.  Oh,  let 
me  love  Our  Lady ! " 

"I  will;  and  I  will  love  her,  too !" 

It  was  a  happy  Corpus  Christi.  And  Grace 
carried  the  basket  of  roses  in  the  procession. 


A  Breton    Legend. 


In  the  1 4th  century  there  lived  near  Les- 
neven,  in  Bretagne,  a  good  old  man  named 
Solomon.  As  he  had  some  curious  ways,  and 
did  not  associate  with  any  person,  the  people 
thought  him  crazy,  and  he  was  commonly 
known  in  the  village  as  Solomon  the  Idiot. 

Yet,  old  and  crippled  as  he  was,  he  might 
be  seen  every  evening  at  sunset  hobbling 
towards  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  near 
the  sea  shore,  where  the  pious  peasants  were 
wont  to  gather,  and  sing  hymns  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady.  He  would  remain  behind  after 
the  others  had  gone  home,  and  only  when 
the  whole  village  was  wrapt  in  sleep  would 
he  arise  and  seek  his  miserable  cabin.  He 
would  be  up  next  morning  even  before  the 
busy' fisherman  had  trimmed  his  craft,  or  the 
industrious  farmer  was  in  the  field. 

Whenever  Solomon  chanced  to  meet  any 
one  his  only  greeting  was,  "Ave  Maria!" 
Some  laughed,  some  jeered,  and  children  drew 
back  with  a  sort  of  awe ;  but  the  old  man 
said  never  another  word.  From  house  to 
house  he  went,  begging  his  daily  bread.  And 
whether  he  received  an  alms  or  not,  he  po 
litely  raised  his  hat,  and  said  :  "Ave  Maria!  " 
In  short,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  seemed  to  have  no  other  words 
than  "Ave  Maria!" 

When  winter  came,  and  the  work  in  the 
fields  was  done,  the  people  did  not  fail  to 
continue  their  custom  of  going  every  evening 
to  the  chapel.  And  as  surely  as  it  began  to 
grow  dusk,  just  so  surely  would  old  Solomon 
be  found  there, — though  the  snow  might  lie 
knee- deep  and  the  wind  blow  ever  so  hard. 
One  evening,  however,  the  good  people 
missed  his  familiar  face.  They  sang  their 
hymns  as  usual,  and  then  prepared  to  leave 


the  chapel.  But  they  had  not  gone  far,  when, 
to  their  great  astonishment,  they  saw  the  old 
man  lying  in  the  snow  near  the  seashore. 
His  unkempt  hair  and  matted  beard  were 
heavy  with  icicles.  He  rolled  his  glassy  eyes, 
softly  muttered,  "Ave  Maria!"  and  died. 
They  buried  him  in  an  out-of-the-way  field, 
for  they  thought  an  idiot  ought  not  to  be  laid 
in  consecrated  ground;  and  there  was  no  one 
to  mark  the  spot  with  a  cross  or  a  stone. 

When  gentle  Spring  followed  Winter,  and 
the  hawthorn  blossomed,  and  the  lark  sang 
its  tuneful  note,  a  person  happened  to  pass 
near  the  place  where  Solomon  was  buried. 
Great  was  his  wonderment  to  see  a  snow- 
white  lily  rising  from  the  outcast's  grave. 
Going  nearer,  his  surprise  was  increased  to 
see  on  the  petals  of  the  lily  in  letters  of  gold 
the  words  "Ave  Maria!" 

A  crowd  soon  gathered  around,  but  no  one 
could  explain  the  strange  occurrence :  no  one 
had  planted  the  lily  there,  nor  could  any  one 
account  for  the  wondrous  words.  At  length, 
the  Bishop,  hearing  of  the  event,  came  in 
state  to  Lesneven.  It  was  a  lovely  morning; 
all  the  people  of  the  village  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  had  assembled,  and  after  Sol- 
emn High  Mass  the  multitude  formed  in 
procession,  and,  headed  by  two  acolytes  and 
a  cross-bearer,  walked  to  the  grave  where  the 
body  of  Solomon  the  Idiot  was  buried.  The 
lily  was  still  there.  After  prayers  had  been 
recited,  the  Bishop  ordered  the  grave  to  be 
opened.  The  astonishment  of  the  beholders 
knew  no  bounds  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  root  of  the  lily  was  the  old  man's  heart. 

Not  many  years  afterwards  the  name  of 
Solomon  the  Idiot  was  added  to  the  roll  of 
the  patrons  of  Bretagne,  and  in  all  their  trials 
and  afflictions  the  good  people  never  failed  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  "  Holy  Solomon." 

CALAMUS 


ST.  ALOYSIUS  has  always  been  a  favorite 
with  artists.  The  figure  of  the  angelic  youth 
bending  over  his  crucifix  with  a  look  of  love 
that  vainly  tries  to  express  itself, — of  love 
that  is  also  reparation, — of  innocence  bathed 
in  tears  of  contrition,  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  religious  art. — Eliza  Allen  Starr. 
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The  Best  of  All  Good  Friends. 


BY     K-    H. 


A  LITTLE  babe  lets  go  its  mother's  hand, 
And  finds  it  strangely  sweet, 
Proud  and  unaided,  thus  alone  to  stand 

Upon  its  feet. 

No  danger  now  the  little  one  appalls; 
It  ventures  on.     One  step — alas!  it  falls. 

We,  too,  let  go  the  kind,  unerring  hand 
Our  Mother  Church  holds  out, 

And,  like  the  little  babe,  are  proud  to  stand 
Though  filled  with  doubt : 

Is  this  way  right?  or  that?  or  none?  or  all? 

We  would  go  onward,  yet,  alas !  we  fall. 

But  when  we  clasp  this  hand  of  love  and  might, 

All  doubt  at  once  must  end  : 
No  storms  nor  darkness  can  our  souls  affright 

With  such  a  friend. 
Each  one  she  safely  leads,  through  tempests  wild, 

To  enter  Heaven  as  a  little  child. 


Why   the    Church   Honors   the    Blessed 
Virgin. 


THE    OBJECTIONS    OF    NON-CATHOLICS    ANSWERED. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

II. 

HE  objection  taken  to  the  title  of 
Mother  of  God  results  from  a  misap- 
prehension of  its  meaning.  In  Christ 
there  are  two  natures — a  divine  and  a  human 
— which  constitute  one  indivisible  Person. 


His  divine  nature  is  eternal :  "  He  was  begot- 
ten of  the  Father  before  all  ages."  His  human 
nature  He  took  of  the  substance  of  Mary, 
being  "  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  and  so  "made  Man."  Mary  is 
therefore  the  Mother  of  His  humanity;  but  it 
is  inseparable  from  His  Divinity:  the  Person 
of  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Second 
in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  is  one  and  indivisible. 
What  is  affirmed  of  one  nature  can  not  indeed 
always  be  affirmed  of  the  other:  of  His  hu- 
man nature  we  can  not  say  that  it  is  eternal, 
nor  of  His  divine  that  it  can  suffer  pain.  But 
whatever  either  nature  is  or  does,  His  entire 
Person  may  be  accurately  said  to  be  or  do. 
St.  Peter  addressed  It  when  he  said, "  Thou  art 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  And  of 
the  same  Person  St.  Paul  affirms,  "  Of  whom  " 
(i.  e.,  of  the  Jews)  "is  Christ  according  to  the 
flesh,  who  is  over  all  things,  God  blessed  for- 
ever." (Rom.,  ix,  5.)  While  in  another  place 
he  says :  "  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,"  etc.  (Gal.,  iv,  4 )  The  same  Person 
died  and  rose  again  :  first,  by  the  separation 
of  His  human  Soul  and  Body,  and  afterwards 
by  their  reunion,  both  remaining  inseparably 
united  to  His  Divinity.  And  this  one  Per- 
son is  divine,  not  human :  the  entire  Christ 
is  God. 

Mary,  therefore,  the  Mother  of  His  hu- 
manity, is  truly  and  literally  the  Mother  of 
the  Person  of  Christ ;  and  as  that  Person  is 
God,  by  the  hypostatical  union  of  His  divine 
nature  with  His  human,  Mary  is  the  Mother 
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of  God.  The  following  passages  illustrate  and 
prove  this :  "  The  angel,  answering,  said  to 
her :  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadow thee ;  and  therefore,  also,  the  Holy 
[Thing,  Prot.  vers.]  that  shall  be  born  of  thee 
bhall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  (Luke,  i,  35.) 

He  who  was  to  be  born  of  her — her  Son — 
was  to  be  called  the*  Son  of  God ;  because 
His  conception  was  to  be  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  overshadowing  of  the 
Most  High.  Therefore  she  was  to  be  the 
Mother  of  Him  who  was  to  be  called  the  Son 
of  God.  But  Jesus  was  not  only  called  the 
Son  of  God,  but  was  such  in  reality  (Matt., 
iii,  17) :  therefore  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Further,  the  Son  of  God  is  God, 
by  the  union  of  His  Divinity  in  an  indivisible 
Person  with  His  humanity :  therefore  Mary 
is  the  Mother  of  God. 

"  This  day  is  born  to  you  a  Saviour,  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord"  (Luke,  ii,  1 1.)  Christ  the 
Lord  is  born ;  not  "the  humanity  of  the  Lord  " 
only,  but  Christ  the  Lord,  His  indivisible 
Person,  is  born  ;  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  Him 
who  is  born ;  *'.  e.,  of  Christ  the  Lord,  who  is 
God  :  therefore  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God. 

"  Whence  is  this  to  me  that  the  Mother  of 
my  Lord  should  come  to  me  ?  "  (Luke,  i,  43  ) 
Observe :  St.  Elizabeth,  "  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (16.,  41),  by  many  years  older  than 
her  youthful  cousin,  is  so  overpowered  by  the 
distinguished  honor  conferred  on  her  by  a 
visit  from  Mary,  that  she  exclaimed :  "  Whence 
is  this  to  me?"  because  "the  Mother  of  my 
Lord"  has  come  to  me.  But  her  Lord  she 
certainly  believed  to  be  God,  illuminated  as 
she  was  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  with  which  she 
was  then  filled :  therefore,  the  Mother  of  her 
Lord  she  honored  as  the  Mother  of  God. 

"And  entering  into  the  house,  they  [the 
Wise  Men]  found  the  Child  with  Mary  His 
Mother,  and  falling  down  they  adored  Him." 
(Matt,  ii,  11.)  They  adored  Him  whose 
Mother  was  Mary — the  Child  who  had  been 
born  of  her.  But  adoration  is  due  to  God 
only  :  therefore  they  believed  the  Child  to  be 
God,  and  His  Mother  to  be  the  Mother  of  God. 

"  Feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  hath 
purchased  with  His  own  Blood."  (Acts,  xx, 


28.)  "Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  de- 
livered Himself  up  for  it,  that  He  might .... 
present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church." 
(Ephes.,  v,  25-27.)  Mary  is  the  Mother  of 
Him  who  "purchased  the  Church  with  His 
own  Blood  ";  but  He  who  so  purchased  it  is 
God:  therefore  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God. 

Here  note  the  indivisibility  of  Christ's  Per- 
son, so  uniformly  set  forth  in  Scripture.  His 
Blood  certainly  belongs  to  His  humanity ; 
yet  so  intimately  is  that  united  to  His  Divin- 
ity, that  His  Blood  is  called  the  Blood  of  God. 

"  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bring 
forth  a  Son,  and  they  shall  call  His  name 
Emmanuel ;  which  being  interpreted  is,  God 
with  us."  (Matt,  i,  23.)  The  Son  whom 
Mary  conceived  and  brought  forth  is  "  Em- 
manuel— God  with  us":  therefore  Mary  is 
the  Mother  of  "  God  with  us." 

These  texts  concur  in  attributing  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  as  He  was  born  of  Mary,  a 
unity  so  perfect  that,  without  confounding 
the  natures  of  God  and  man  in  Him,  what- 
ever is  affirmed  of  one  of  them  is  affirmed  of 
His  whole  indivisible  Person.  The  Son  of 
God  is  said  to  be  born  of  Mary,  because  His 
human  nature  is  derived  from  her  substance; 
for  the  same  reason  St.  Elizabeth  regards  her 
with  reverence,  as  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven;  the  Wise  Men  adore  as  God  Him 
who  is  also  the  new-born  Child  of  Mary. 
God  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  Church 
with  His  Blood,  because  the  human  part  of 
His  divine  Person  bled  and  died  for  it." 
"Emmanuel — God  with  us,"  is  the  Son  of 
Mary,  because  His  divine  nature  can  not  be 
separated  from  the  humanity  which  He  took 
from  her.  Neither  is  there  any  better  ground, 
in  reason,  for  denying  this  title  to  Mary.  "As 
a  rational  soul  and  flesh  is  a  man,  so  God  and 
man  is  one  Christ."  These  words  form  part 
of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  so  called. 

But  it  is  argued  that  Mary  is  not  the  Mother 
of  His  Divinity,  and  therefore  is  not  the 
Mother  of  God.  She  is  not  the  Mother  of 
His  Divinity:  certainly  not.  Neither  is  the 
mother  of  any  man  the  author  of  his  soul, 
but  only  of  his  body.  His  soul  is  breathed 
into  it  by  God,  to  whom  it  returns  at  death. 
(Eccles.,  xii,  7.) 
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If,  then,  it  were  absurd  to  deny  that  a 
woman  is  the  mother  of  the  being  to  whom 
she  gives  birth,  because  he  derives  his  body 
only  from  her,  and  not  his  soul,  it  is  equally 
unreasonable  to  deny  that  Mary  is  the  Mother 
of  the  divine  Person  of  Jesus,  or  of  God,  be- 
cause the  divine  Being  who  was  born  of  her 
did  not  derive  from  her  His  Divinity,  but  only 
His  humanity.  The  two  natures  form  one 
Person,  as  intimately  and  inseparably  as  the 
soul  and  body  of  a  man.  Nay,  much  more 
so :  for  these  are  separated  at  death ;  but 
those  never,  in  life  or  in  death.  And  hence 
it  is  the  more  unreasonable  to  deny  to  Mary 
her  title  of  Mother  of  God. 

III. 

There  remains  one  difficulty  more :  the 
fear  of  confounding  the  glory  of  Mary  with 
her  Creator's  :  of  making  her  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  God.  If  such  a  fear  has  any  real 
foundation,  the  antidote  must  be,  not  in  deny- 
ing the  dignity  of  Mary  altogether — for  that 
were  injustice  in  any  one  who  believes  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation — but  in  well  defin- 
ing the  limits  of  the  honor  due  to  God  and 
that  which  He  has  conferred  on  the  first  of 
His  creatures.  A  consistent  and  systematic 
belief  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God, 
such  as  the  Church  proposes  to  us,  is  our 
encouragement  and  safeguard  in  magnifying 
the  name  and  the  prerogatives  of  Mary.  With- 
out that,  there  would  be  no  security  against 
the  danger  which  is  feared.  Separate  the 
devout  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
regard  to  Mary  from  its  dogmatic  teaching, 
and  there  might  be  serious  grounds  for  enter- 
taining such  a  fear.  And  it  is  for  those  who  are 
ever  shrinking  from  speaking  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God,  without  qualifying  and  con- 
tradicting what  Scripture  itself  has  said,  in 
their  turn  to  fear  lest  their  faith  in  the  unap- 
proachable Majesty  of  the  Supreme  Creator 
may  not  fall  short  of  what  He  has  revealed ; 
lest  their  boasted  emancipation  from  dogma 
may  not,  unconsciously  perhaps  to  them- 
selves, have  reduced  their  idea  of  His  eternal,- 
immense,  unchangeable  essence  within  the 
limits  of  a  finite  being  ;  lest  in  their  anxiety 
to  avoid  idolatry  they  may  not  be  tending 
towards  an  insidious  infidelity. 


There  is  a  growing  inclination  in  this  coun- 
try to  speak  with  doubt  and  disparagement  of 
such  doctrines  as  the  Eternal  Generation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  union  of  His  human 
and  divine  natures  in  one  divine  Person.  The 
temper  of  the  times'  is  opposed  to  dogmatic 
definition ;  it  influences  many  who  would 
disclaim  any  intention  of  denying  revealed 
religion;  and  it  disqualifies  them  from  appre- 
ciating the  nicely  adjusted  relations  of  all  the 
parts  of  revealed  truth  to  each  other,  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  sum  of  Catholic  theology. 

Again,  the  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  that 
Jesus  is  God,  attributed  to  Him  far  higher  pre- 
rogatives than  the  Church  has  ever  claimed 
for  His  Blessed  Mother.  They  admitted  that 
He  had  existed  before  the  world ;  some  of 
them  even  allowed  that  He  was  of  like  sub- 
stance with  God.  And  yet  they  fell  short  of 
confessing  the  identity  of  substance  and 
equality  of  perfection  with  His  Eternal  Fa- 
ther, which  the  Church  justly  vindicated  for 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
They  were  condemned,  and  rejected  from 
Catholic  communion.  But  the  most  glowing 
panegyrics  on  the  Holy  Virgin  never  attribute 
an  existence  to  her,  except  in  the  divine  coun- 
sel, till  nearly  four  thousand  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  never  assign  her  a 
substance  more,  than  human.  Indeed,  she 
could  not  have  any  other,  if  she  was  to  be  the 
Mother  of  Christ ;  for  it  was  to  be  made  Man 
that  He  became  her  Son. 

If  the  honor,  therefore,  that  we  pay  to 
Mary  is  such  as  is  due  to  God  alone,  then  the 
Arians,  who  paid  far  higher  honor  to  Christ, 
were  unjustly  condemned.  But  if  they  were 
fairly  convicted  of  refusing  divine  honor  to 
Christ, then  we  do  not  offer  it  to  Mary;  for  our 
homage  to  her  falls  very  far  short  of  the  dig- 
nity which  they  ascribed  to  Christ.  In  other 
words,  the  Arians  were  condemned  because 
underneath  their  ascription  of  high-sounding 
titles  to  Christ  there  lurked  a  denial  of  His 
Divinity,  in  the  fatal  assertion  that  He  was, 
after  all,  only  a  creature  of  God.  For  the  very 
same  reason  we  ought  not  to  be  condemned  ; 
because  underneath  far  inferior  titles  of  honor 
ascribed  by  us  to  Mary  there  remains  the 
unquestioned  fact  that  she  was  a  creature  of 
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God :   the  first,  indeed,  and  most  glorious, 
but  no  more  than  a  creature  still.* 

Thus  at  the  very  outset  of  our  inquiries 
we  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
divine  attributes  and  the  very  highest  dignity 
possible  to  the  attainment  of  a  created  being. 
The  distance  between  them  is  immeasurable ; 
for  there  is  no  common  term  of  comparison 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  But  if 
this  acknowledgment  should  be  interpreted 
as  a  concession  by  any  who  censure  the  lan- 
guage or  the  popular  practice  of  the  Church, 
we  entreat  them  to  consider  whether  the  very 
Majesty  of  God  does  not  furnish  the  most 
conclusive  argument  in  proof  of  the  unparal- 
leled glory  of  Mary.  If  God  is  indeed  the 
Immense,  Uncreated  Being  that  He  has  re- 
vealed Himself,  what  shall  be  thought  of  her 
of  whose  pure  substance  He  did  not  disdain 
to  assume  a  part  into  His  own  Divinity,  in  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity :  becom- 
ing bone  of  her  bone,  and  flesh  of  her  flesh, 
and  being  subject  to  her  for  thirty  years? 

To  a  mind  informed  by  revelation,  and  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  Divine  Creator  as  He 
is,  exalted  far  above  human  comprehension, 
it  appears  simply  impossible  to  imagine  any 
creature,  even  the  most  elevated,  approaching 
within  an  infinite  distance  of  His  supreme 
and  solitary  Throne.  And  for  the  unlearned, 
as  long  as  the  Church  teaches  her  little  ones 
in  the  Creed  that  there  are  three  Persons  in 
one  God,  to  whom  alone  divine  worship  is 
to  be  paid,  she  can  not  possibly,  either  theo- 
retically or  practically,  propose  four  such 
Persons  to  their  adoration.  Yet  the  accusa- 
tions of  her  enemies  amount  to  this,  and  the 
suspicions  of  some  who  are  not  her  enemies 
hardly  fall  short  of  it. 

But  while  the  Church  sets  these  limits  ^o 
the  honor  which  she  teaches  her  children  to 
pay  to  Mary,  they  are  the  only  limits  within 
which  she  would  circumscribe  their  overflow- 
ing love,  homage,  and  admiration  in  regard 
to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  her  Lprd.  What- 
ever of  dignity  and  grace,  of  power  and  glory, 
it  is  possible  for  a  creature  to  receive  from 
her  Creator,  we  are  taught  to  admire  in  Mary. 

*  This  argument  is  more  fully  urged  in  Cardinal 
Newman's  work  on  "  Development." 


When  the  Archangel  proclaimed  her  "full  of 
grace,"*  we  believe  that  he  announced  the 
truth :  that  the  soul  and  body  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  were  indeed  filled  with  grace  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  created  capacity ;  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  fulness  of  her 
glory  corresponds  to  the  plenitude  of  grace 
that  she  received  on  earth.  So  that  among 
created  beings  she  is  alone,  without  an  equal ; 
God  only  is  above  her. 

We  do  no  wrong  to  the  Majesty  of  God 
by  exalting  very  highly  the  power  and  effi- 
caciousness of  His  instrument.  By  confess- 
ing Mary  to  be  an  instrument  in  His  hand, 
fashioned  and  prepared  by  Him  for  her  work, 
we  sufficiently  express  the  dependence  of  her 
position  on  His  supreme  will.  Nay,  the 
more  unquestionably  we  can  demonstrate  her 
fitness  for  the  great  office  assigned  to  her,  the 
more  do  we  exalt  His  power,  that  could  of 
human  frailty  create  such  perfection;  and 
His  wisdom,  that  so  admirably  fitted  her. 

The  more  faultless  and  beautiful  the  instru- 
ment, the  more  must  the  skill  of  the  Almighty 
Maker  grow  in  our  estimation :  if  the  graces 
that  flow  to  the  Church  through  Mary  are  as 
rich  and  abundant  as  they  are  represented, 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  divine  Source, 
from  whose  immense  fulness  they  flow  with- 
out diminishing  its  abundance  ?  Instead, 
therefore,  of  depreciating  her  excellence,  and 
the  extent  of  her  influence,  in  order  to  render 
the  divine  Supremacy  more  conspicuous,  it 
were  a  better  and  more  suitable  means  to  the 
same  end  to  magnify  her  position ;  for  as 
long  as  she  is  regarded  as  a  created  being, 
however  nobly  endowed,  not  only  do  her  very 
endowments  reflect  new  glory  on  Him  who 
made  her,  and  enriched  her  with  them :  but 
as  her  inferior  importance  is  magnified,  His 
unapproachable  Majesty  grows  and  dilates, 
till  human  thought  sinks  exhausted  by  the 
effort  to  comprehend  it. 

*  (Luke,  i,  28  )  "Full  of  grace,"  or  "  highly  favored  ": 
It  signifies  little  which  translation  is  adopted ;  the 
measure  of  the  graces  given  to  any  creature,  and 
co-operated  with  by  it,  is  also  the  measure  of  its  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  If  Mary  was  "  full  of  grace,"  it 
was  because  she  was  highly  favored  ;  if  accepted,  it 
was  on  account  of  that  grace.  One  translation  seems 
to  express  the  cause,  the  other  its  effect. 
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BY    ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 


IT  was  a  hot  evening,  worthy  of  the  dog- 
days,  although  it  was  the  latter  part  of 
September.  Doors  and  windows  in  every 
house  were  wide  open,  and  people  gasped  for 
a  breath  of  air.  Palm-leaf  fans,  Chinese  fans, 
and  all  sorts  of  fans,  were  in  requisition.  Had 
their  motion  been  concentrated,  a  breeze 
would  have  been  raised  strong  enough  to  fill 
the  sails  of  a  ship ;  but,  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection, what  could  they  do  more  than  make 
a  little  ripple  in  the  atmosphere,  that  failed 
to  cool  the  flushed,  languid,  individual  coun- 
tenances over  which  it  passed  ? 

The  children  in  the  neighborhood  had  made 
spasmodic  efforts  to  romp  about  the  pavements 
as  usual  when  the  shadows  of  the  houses  fell 
across  them ;  but  the  bricks  were  hot,  and  they 
ended  by  throwing  themselves  crossly  down 
on  the  parched  grass  of  the  pretty  parks  that 
separated  the  sidewalks  from  the  dwellings  on 
either  side  the  street.  Some  of  the  boys  did 
not  take  it  so  quietly :  the  fierce  heat  fevered 
their  blood,  arousing  from  its  lair  their  in- 
dwelling savagery;  and  they  pitched  into  each 
other,  pounding  and  butting  head  or  midriff, 
as  was  most  convenient, — wrestling,  and  fling- 
ing each  other  in  hot,  damp  heaps  to  the 
ground ;  nobody  caring,  not  even  the  dogs, 
that  lay  around,  lolling  out  their  long,  red, 
quivering  tongues,  panting,  and  looking  out  of 
their  blood-shot  eyes,  as  if  the  time  had  come 
for  every  fellow  to  look  out  for  himself. 

Presently  the  sun  dropped  behind  a  chain 
of  ragged  clouds,  darkly  outlined  low  down 
against  the  western  sky ;  and,  as  if  waiting  for 
this,  a  soft  wind  drifted  up  out  of  the  south, 
bearing  with  it  a  refreshing  dewiness  from 
the  broad  river  below,  and  a  faint  aroma  from 
the  pines  and  cedars  which  crowned  its  shores 
and  the  fair  hills  beyond. 

"Whew!  Rotterdam!"  exclaimed  Mr.  El- 
mer— who  had  just  risen  from  his  dinner- table, 
where  he  had  been  making  vain  efforts  to  eat 
— as  he  came  out  upon  the  wide  front  porch, 
and  dropped  into  a  wicker-work  chair,  mop- 


ping his  inflamed  visage.  Suddenly  catching; 
the  breeze,  he  wheeled  himself  about  to  meet 
it  squarely ;  then,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  found 
heart  to  take  a  cigar  from  his  case,  light  it, 
and  begin  to  smoke.  His  little  five-year-old 
daughter,  Kitty,  having  finished  her  bread  and 
milk,  and  being  very  cross  with  her  black 
nurse  Betsy — not  knowing  how  else  to  vent 
the  discomfort  caused  by  the  heat — now  came 
out,  lugging  her  big  doll,  followed  by  her 
tortoise-shell  cat,  and  established  herself  and 
family  on  the  porch-step;  and  as  the  south 
wind  stirred  her  short,  silky  curls,  and  gently 
fanned  her  flushed  face,  she,  as  unreasoning 
as  in  her  crossness,  grew  amiable.  She  chat- 
tered with  her  father  and  her  doll  alternately, 
and  hugged  and  patted  her  cat  now  and  then, 
to  prevent  her  feeling  slighted. 

"  There's  your  mamma  at  last,  Kitty,"  said 
Mr.  Elmer,  as  his  wife — who  had  gone  down 
town  at  four  o'clock  —  slowly  approached. 
The  child  ran  to  meet  her  mother,  kissed  her, 
and  holding  her  hand,  helped,  or  thought' 
she  helped,  her  up  the  steps.  Mr.  Elmer 
took  her  other  hand,  and,  drawing  her  up,  set 
a  chair  for  her  near  his  own,  into  which  she 
sank  exhausted.  She  untied  her  bonnet  and 
scarf,  and  dropped  them  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

"  I've  been  expecting  for  the  last  hour  to 
see  you  brought  home  on  a  shutter  at  any 
moment,  wife.  How  you  have  escaped  sun- 
stroke is  a  wonder ! "  said  Mr.  Elmer,  gravely. 

"  Nonsense,  George  !  I'm  very  tired,  but 
this  delicious  breeze  pays  for  all — except — " 

"Except  what?" 

"I  didn't  get  what  I  went  for;  and  it  is 
provoking  to  think  of." 

"The  mercury  is  in  the  nineties  yet,  my 
child ;  keep  cool  if  you  can,"  said  Mr.  Elmer, 
in  that  drawling,  languid  tone  which  is  above 
all  things  irritating  to  a  person  of  quick  tem- 
perament ;  then  he  leaned  back  his  head,  and 
blew  a  spiral  of  fragrant  smoke  from  his  lips, 
and  contentedly  watched  its  graceful  ascent. 
"  But  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  All  over  town,  I  believe, — looking  for  a 
Catholic  book-store." 

"  I  begin  to  comprehend  how  fatigued  you 
must  be,  for  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there's  not  such  an  institution  in  the  city." 
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"Yes,  there's  a  small  beginning  of  one  on 
7th  Street,  but  so  jammed  in  between  and 
overshadowed  by  the  great  shops  around  it, 
that  if  I  had  not  got  sight  in  the  window  of 
some  rosaries  and  plaster  casts  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady,  and  other  objects  familiar  to  Catholic 
eyes,  I  should  have  passed  it  by  unnoticed. 
In  fact,  I  was  tired  nearly  to  death,  and  was 
just  ready  to  get  into  the  first  omnibus  to 
come  home,  when  I  saw  it." 

"  How  exciting  !     Did  you  go  on  ?  " 

"  Did  Columbus  turn  back  without  landing 
when  he  discovered  this  Continent?  Neither 
did  I,  after  my  long  search,  but  went  boldly 
on." 

"What  on  earth  did  you  want?  It  seems 
to  me  that  life  is  too  short  for  such  a  waste 
of  energy." 

"If  you  must  know,  I  wanted  to  buy  a 
prayer-book — '  The  Golden  Manual ' — to  give 
Aleck  for  a  keepsake  before  he  sails.  It  con- 
tains almost  all  the  prayers  and  litanies  and 
devotions  that  were  ever  heard  of,  for  persons 
living  or  dying  or  dead;  and  I  thought  if 
one  didn't  suit  him  another  would,  and  that 
he'd  have  no  excuse  whatever  for  neglecting 
his  devotions  with  so  much  help  at  hand." 

"  Did  you  get  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Elmer,  puff- 
ing another  smoke  wreath  upwards. 

"  No :  they  had  never  heard  of  it ;  and  now 
it  is  too  near  the  time  for  the  ship  to  sail  to 
get  it  from  New  York." 

"Aleck  is  to  be  congratulated.  So  many 
prayers  are  confusing;  he  would  have  ended 
by  shying  the  whole  lot  overboard,"  said  Mr. 
Elmer.  "  Such  a  prayer-book  would  set  me 
distracted." 

"You  are  very  easily  distracted,  George, 
when  it  comes  to  praying,  I'm  afraid.  Oh, 
dear !  how  very  tired  I  am ! " 

"And  nothing  to  pay  for  it,  poor  little 
wife ! "  he  said,  patting  her  head,  wisely  ignor- 
ing her  charge. 

"Yes,  there  is.  I  caught  a  face.  The  man 
who  waited  on  me  has  one  of  those  faces  which, 
the  moment  you  behold,  you  know  for  certain 
is  like  the  mother's.  It  is  not  a  handsome  face, 
but  delicate  and  refined  in  expression,  lighted 
up  by  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  with  a  subdued 
look  in  them.  I  could  draw  it  perfectly  now, 


if  I  had  my  pencils,  and  were  not  so  tired." 

"  You  have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  memory 
painting,  Marjory,"  he  said, tossing  the  stump 
of  his  cigar  into  the  street  "  It  is  almost  a 
pity  that  necessity  did  not  compel  you  to 
cultivate  your  talent,  for  you  are  a  born 
portrait-painter." 

"And  where  would  you  have  been,  I'd  like 
to  know?"  she  said,  laughing. 

"Rotterdam!  I'd  like  to  know,  too!" 

"  George !  didn't  you  promise  me  on  your 
honor  never  to  swear  again?  "  she  asked. 

"  Well,  I  don't  swear.  That's  geography ;  so 
is  Amsterdam.  Where's  the  harm,  pray  ?  " 

"  In  the  last  syllable,  George ;  for  you  know 
what  you  mean  whenever  you  say  it." 

"I  must  say  something,  Marjory.  It's  con- 
stitutional. I  require  some  vent  for  my  feel- 
ings ;  I  don't  know  what  the  consequences 
would  be  without.  I  should  burst,"  he  re- 
plied, his  eyes  twinkling. 

Just  at  this  moment  little  Kitty,  who  had 
been  frisking  about  the  pavement  with  some 
other  children  ever  since  the  weather  had 
cooled  off,  £ame  in  with  her  nurse,  bringing 
her  doll,  and  followed  by  her  cat,  on  her  way 
to  bed.  She  kissed  her  parents  good-night, 
and  left  them  on  the  porch  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ant evening,  which,  with  its  dewy  silence,  the 
starlight,  and  the  fresh,  delicious  breeze,  more 
than  compensated  for  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  day.  At  midnight  a  severe  thunder-storm 
swept  away  the  lingering  heated  vapors  over 
the  city,  that  the  soft  southern  breeze  had  only 
partially  dispelled ;  and,  by  one  of  those  sud- 
den transitions  so  common  to  our  climate,  the 
morning  arose  clear  and  cool,  with  a  frosty 
smell  in  the  air, — a  crisp,  golden  September 
day,  which  gives  a  conscious  joy  to  the  sense 
of  living,  and  makes  everyone  wish  to  get  out 
of  doors  to  enjoy  it. 

Mrs.  Elmer  was  alone  in  her  pretty  sitting- 
room  up  stairs,  quite  absorbed  in  giving  the 
last  delicate  touches  to  a  miniature  of  her 
little  daughter  that  she  had  been  secretly 
painting  for  a  birthday  present  for  her  hus- 
band. Severe  critic  as  she  was  always  on  her 
own  work,  she  was  satisfied  with  this,  so  far ; 
she  thought  it  the  most  successful  of  anything 
she  had  yet  attempted.  And  now,  if  the  ser- 
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vants^would  only  let  her  alone,  she  could  put 
on  those  half-tints,  and  those  almost  intangi- 
ble touches  so  necessary  to  give  life-like  ex- 
pression to  the  countenance;  for,  like  all  art 
amateurs,  she  was  subject  to  the  most  irrele- 
vant interruptions,  which,  being  as  a  general 
thing  domestic  requisitions,  could  not 'be  put 
aside,  however  much  they  rasped  her  sensitive 
nerves.  As  if  the  very  thought  had  conjured 
up  what  she  dreaded,  there  came  a  tap  on  her 
door,  the  knob  turned,  and  Ellen  the  cook 
presented  herself,  with  the  remark :  "  Some  of 
them  cowcumbers  is  turnin'  soft,  I'm  afeard; 
hadn't  I  better  pick  'em  over,  ma'am?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  by  all  means,  Ellen  !  Separate 
the  firm  ones  from  the  soft;  have  a  lot  of  fresh 
cabbage- leaves  prepared  ;  heat  the  brine;  and 
by  the  time  all's  ready  I'll  be  down." 

Ellen  still  lingered.    Mrs.  Elmer  looked  up. 

"An",  ma'am,  did  you  happen  to  see  a  little 
gurl  from  jour  windy,  that's  been  rovin' 
round,  an'  up  an'  down  the  sthreet,  since  eleven 
o'clock?" 

"No  indeed.     What  of  her?" 

"  I  think  the  poor  little  thing  is  lost,  she  do 
look  that  strange!" 

"  She  belongs  to  some  of  the  neighbors  on 
the  cross-street,  I'm  sure.  I  don't  think  you 
need  trouble  yourself  about  her,  Ellen.  I'll 
be  down  presently." 

Ellen  closed  the  door  softly,  and  went  back 
to  the  kitchen,  thinking,  "  If  paintin'  an'  the 
like  makes  ladies  as  cross  as  two  sticks,  sure 
I  wonder  they  does  it." 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  said  Mrs.  Elmer,  taking  up 
the  fine  brush  she  had  laid  down ;  "  if  they 
only  knew  how  they  torture  me  !  An  hour 
ago  it  was  the  soft-soap,  then  the  yeast  had 
soured,  and  the  big  boiler  was  leaking ;  now 
the  pickles  are  turning  soft,  and  somebody's 
child  is  running  round  loose !  '  Lay  on,  Mac- 
Duff!'  I  won't  stir  until  I  put  the  very  last 
touch  on  the  very  last  golden  curl." 

In  a  few  minutes,  in  the  sweet  entrance- 
ment  of  her  creative  art,  she  forgot  pickles, 
soft-soap,  leaky  boiler,  sour  yeast,  and  other 
mundane  ills,  and  was  once  more  in  dream- 
land, among  tinted  clouds  and  floating  rain- 
bows, out  of  which  the  beautiful  face  she  was 
painting  looked  smiling. 


It  is  finished,  and  she  awakes  to  life's  real- 
isms, which  the  consciousness  of  the  success- 
ful completion  of  her  labor  of  love  will  make 
lighter.  She  has  just  laid  the  miniature  away 
in  a  secret  drawer  of  her  paint-box,  and  put 
everything  in  order  on  the  table,  when  she 
hears  a  quick  knock,  and  Black  Betsy,  the 
housemaid,  presents  herself,  so  full  of  some- 
thing that's  on  her  mind  that  her  eyes  fairly 
scintillate  like  the  best  Whitby  jet.  As  Mrs. 
Elmer  turned  towards  her,  she  burst  forth  : 

"  Shore's  you  bo'n,  Miss'  Elmer,  that  ar  little 
white  gal's  lost !  She  ain't  gone  'way  yit,  an' 
nobody  don't  know  nothin'  'tall  about  her 
roun'  about  yere.  I've  bin  to  see.  Thar  she  is, 
a-settin'  on  the  kyurb-stone,  suckin'  of  her 
thum'." 

Betsy's  energy  forced  conviction,  and  also 
touched  the  mother- heart  of  Mrs.  Elmer,  who 
went  hastily  to  the  window,  and  saw  just  in 
front  of  the  house  a  fair  little  child,  not  more 
than  three  years  old,  sitting  on  the  curb  stone, 
with  her  thumb  in  her  mouth,  and  her  bright 
head  drooping  with  weariness. 

"  Oh,  the  poor  little  innocent !  Run  down, 
Betty,  and  tell  Ellen  to  bring  her  in,"  said 
Mrs.  Elmer,  reproaching  herself  for  not  hav- 
ing it  done  before. 

Ellen  was  not  slow  to  obey  an  order  that  so 
well  satisfied  the  yearning  of  her  warm  heart. 
She  ran  out,  and  with  a  few  pleasant,  coaxing 
words  easily  persuaded  the  tired  little  waif  to 
let  her  take  her  up  in  her  arms  and  bring  her  in. 

"Why,  my  pretty  one,  how  do  you  do?" 
said  Mrs.  Elmer,  meeting  her  at  the  door 
when  Ellen  brought  her  up,  and  taking  the 
child's. dirty,  dimpled  hands  in  hers. 

Not  only  were  the  hands  dirty  from  play- 
ing in  the  gutters,  but  the  fair  round  face, 
out  of  which  looked  a  pretty  pair  of  deep  blue 
eyes,  was  crusted  with  candy  and  dust.  Her 
light  brown  hair  hung  in  loose,  fluffy  curls 
behind;  in  front  it  was  pinned  up  in  curl- 
papers. She  had  a  deep  dimple  in  her  chin ; 
and  a  tiny  gold  ring,  with  a  drop  of  turquoise 
in  it,  hung  from  each  of  her  ears.  She  had 
on  a  short,  scalloped  white  merino  sacque, 
over  a  red  dress  of  the  same  material  em- 
broidered in  white, — all  showing  the  fond 
care  of  a  proud  young  mother. 
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"Will  you  come  to  me,  darling,"  continued 
Mrs.  Elmer,  "and  tell  me  your  name?" 

"Es,"  she  said,  and  nestled  herself  trust- 
ingly in  the  kind  arms  held  out  to  her.  She 
seemed  to  be  placidly  confiding;  nor  showed 
the  slightest  surprise  or  fear  at  being  in  a 
strange  house,  among  strangers :  receiving 
every  attention  as  if  it  were  her  due. 

"What  is  your  name,  lady-bird?" 

"  Dladis." 

"Gladys?" 

"Es." 

"What  is  papa's  name?" 

"Papa!"  she  answered,  with  a  pretty  look 
of  astonishment  at  the  lady,  who,  knowing 
her  father's  name,  had  just  asked  her  what  it 
was.  She  evidently  could  not  understand 
such  stupidity. 

"  Tell  me  what  papa  does,"  said  Mrs.  Elmer, 
thinking  she  had  got  on  the  right  track. 

"  He  divs  me  tandy,"  she  answered,  with  a 
bright  smile. 

"Does  he?"  said  Mrs.  Elmer,  laughing, 
but  completely  baffled.  "  Won't  you  let  me 
wash  your  face  and  hands,  and  brush  your 
hair,  as  your  mamma  does  ?  Then  you  shall 
have  some  nice  bread  and  butter  and  pre- 
serves, that  Ellen  will  bring." 

"Es,"  she  said,  quite  willing. 

Ellen  disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Elmer  set  the 
child  on  her  feet,  and  bathed  her  pretty  face 
and  hands,  and  brushed  out  her  soft  hair,  while 
she  chattered,  and  sang  little  scraps  of  things 
in  a  jargon  as  unintelligible  as  that  of  a 
monkey.  Then  Mrs.  Elmer  examined  the 
undergarments  of  little  Gladys,  hoping  to  find 
her  name  in  full  marked  on  some  of  them. 
They  were  of  nice  quality,  prettily  embroi- 
dered by  a  mother's  tender  fingers,  but  she 
found  no  mark. 

"  Children  ought  to  wear  tags,  and  I  shall 
get  one  for  Kitty,"  she  said,  imder  her  breath, 
— "tags  with  name,  number, and  street  graven 
on  them.  What  grief  this  child's  mother 
must  be  plunged  into  at  this  moment!  How 
I  wish  I  knew  just  where  to  find  her!  Oh, 
blessed  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  who  loved 
little  children,  for  the  love  of  the  Divine  Babe 
help  this  lost  child  and  her  afflicted  parents." 
While  Mrs.  Elmer's  thoughts  were  thus 


occupied,  little  Gladys  had  slipped  away  from 
her ;  she  had  caught  sight  of  a  small  draped 
table,  set  apart,  on  which  stood  an  alabaster 
statue  of  the  Holy  Madonna,  with  flowers ; 
she  skipped  towards  it,  holding  out  her  arms, 
then  frisked -back  like  a  kitten  to  get  the 
bread  and  butter  and  a  big  rosy  September 
peach  that  Ellen  brought  her.  She  did  not 
seem  hungry,  but  when  Ellen  lifted  her  to 
her  lap,  and,  with  one  arm  about  her,  offered 
her  food,  she  appeared  to  eat  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Having  finished,  she  got  down  and 
began  to  trip  about  the  pretty  room,  singing 
little  tuneless  songs  and  trills  like  a  wild  bird: 
all  incoherent  and  unintelligible, — the  out- 
come of  a  heart  that  had  never  suffered  pain,  or 
known  sin.  In  the  vocabulary  of  her  infantile 
love  she  had  never  found  any  other  name  for 
her  parents  except  "Mamma"  and  "Papa," 
and  for  her  they  sufficed. 

Mrs.  Elmer  had  exhausted  her  ingenuity 
in  trying  to  find  some  clue  from  the  child, 
or  from  some  mark  on  her  garments,  to  her 
parentage ;  and  now,  having  failed,  she  knew 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  wait 
and  see  what  would  turn  up.  She  had  found 
out  that  her  waif's  name  was  Gladys,  and 
thought  that  never  did  a  name  better  suit  its 
possessor  before.  She  felt  troubled,  not  for 
the  child,  but  for  the  mother  of  the  missing 
one ;  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of 
the  grief  and  dread  of  that  sorrowful  home, 
and  she  breathed  a  prayer  to  the  "  Help  of 
Christians  "  for  succor. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Thoreau  at  "Walden. 


In  our  review  of  Katharine  Tynan's  new 
volume,  "Louise  de  la  Valliere,  and  Other 
Poems,"  mention  was  made  of  her  exquisite 
sonnets  on  Thoreau.  We  reprint  them  here, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  the  book.] 

i. 

A   LITTLE  log-hut  in  the  woodland  dim, 
•£•*•   A  still  lake,  like  a  bit  of  summer  sky, 
On  the  glad  heart  of  which  great  lilies  lie. 
"Ah !  "  he  had  said,  "  the  Naiads,  white  of  limb." 
In  those  green  glooms  fair  shapes  did  come  to  him : 
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He  saw  a  Dryad's  sheeny  drapery 

Shimmer  at  dusk,  he  heard  Pan  pipe  hereby 

A  lusty  strain  to  fauns  and  satyrs  grim. 

For  that  he  was  fair  Nature's  leal  knight 

She  loved  him,  taught  him  all  her  grammarye, 

All  the  quaint  secrets  of  her  magic  clime ; 

He  heard  the  unborn  flowers'  springing  footsteps 

light, 

And  the  wind's  whisper  of  the  enchanted  sea, 
And  the  birds  sing  of  love,  and  pairing-time. 

n. 

Seeking  this  sage  in  fair  fraternity 
Carne  Hawthorne  here  and  Emerson,  I  know. 
O  happy  woods,  that  watched  them  to  and  fro ! 
Thrice  happy  woods,  that  hearkened  to  the  three ! 
Yet,  my  rare  Thoreau !  a  thought  comes  to  me 
Of  one  sweet  soul  you  missed,  who  long  ago 
Went  through  Assisi's  streets,  with  eyes  aglow, 
And  worn,  meek  face,  and  lips  curved  tenderly. 
So  for  God's  dumb  things  was  this  great  heart 

stirred, 

Called  he  the  happy  birds  his  sisters  sweet, 
The  fish  his  brethren,  blessed  them,  prayed  with 

them. 

Now,  my  sweet-hearted  Pagan !  had  you  heard, 
You  would  have  wept  upon  his  wounded  feet, 
And  craved  a  blessing  from  the  hands  of  him. 


The  Pete  Dieu.  — Corpus  Christ!   at  St. 
Roche,  Paris. 


BY   OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


FEW  churches  in  Paris  possess  less  art- 
treasure  than  this  strange  old  Corinthian- 
Doric  temple  of  St.  Roche,  built  in  1653 ;  still 
fewer  are  as  richly  endowed,  and  none  excel 
it  in  the  pomp  of  festival  observance  and 
grandeur  of  musical  service. 

Up  the  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  by  which 
the  church  is  approached — steps  where  Na- 
poleon placed  his  cannon,*  and  fired  upon  the 
Royalists  advancing  against  the  Convention 
— we  passed  to  the  great  vestibule,  and  found 
just  standing  room  within  the  portal,  where 
crowds  of  parishioners  and  strangers  from 
many  lands  awaited  the  cortege,  which  accom- 
panied the  prelate  bearing  the  golden  mon- 
strance and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  under  a 
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baldachino  of  white  satin  and  cloth  of  gold. 
Suddenly  from  the  organ-loft  far  above  us  a  su- 
perb prelude  sounded,  accompanied  with  roll 
of  drum  and  trumpets.  Then  the  choir  organ, 
up  near  the  main' altar  of  the  great  basilica, 
echoed  back  the  strain  with  tremolo  of  violins, 
and  soft,  flute-like  cadence ;  while  from  be- 
hind the  huge  banks  of  lilies  and  roses  which 
encircled  the  high  altar  beyond  the  choir, 
small  white  silk  banners  fluttered  like  doves, 
and  the  infant  school  of  St.  Roche,  guarded  on 
either  side  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  their 
gray-blue  habits  and  white  bonnets,  came 
slowly  down  the  left  aisle,  bearing  in  their 
hands  lilies  of  the  valley  and  crimson  roses. 

Each  banner  bore  an  invocation  from  the 
Litany  of  Loreto.  Mater  Purissima :  and  little 
fair-haired  children,  robed  in  white,  lily- 
crowned,  followed,  with  garlands  and  sprays 
of  valley  lilies  ;  Mater  Castissima :  and  young 
girls,  in  habits  of  white  muslin,  veiled  in  white 
from  head  to  foot,  so  that  not  even  their  feat- 
ures could  be  distinguished,  followed,  with 
white  roses  and  myrtle  sprays ;  Virgo  Fidelis : 
and  again  young  girls,  clad  in  white  and  pale 
blue,  followed,  with  baskets  of  blue  forget- 
me-nots  and  blooms  of  the  starry  everlasting 
flower ;  Rosa  Mystica :  and  the  blue  became 
scarlet,  as  white- robed  and  veiled  maidens 
passed,  bearing  huge  bouquets  of  exquisite 
crimson  roses ;  Stella  Matutina :  and  silver 
stars  floated  above  the  little  ones,  bearing  the 
lovely  Star  of  Bethlehem  blossoms,  and  the 
pale  anemone  of  the  woodlands.  But  most 
lovely  of  all  were  the  young  girls  who  fol- 
lowed the  exquisite  standard  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,and  the  white  and  gold  pennons  bear- 
ing the  legend,  Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Christi. 
Veiled  in  pure  white,  robed  in  habit  of  white, 
bearing  great  stalks  of  the  lilies  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, they  followed  the  splendid  cortege  up 
the  broad  nave  to  the  altar,  where  the  little 
ones,  and  young  girls  who  had  preceded  them, 
were  grouped  among  the  flower  banks  and 
palms. 

The  boys'  infant  school  followed,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  little 
fellows  were  very  brave,  in  sailor  costume, 
white  flowers  and  blue  ribbons,  following 
their  banner  of  "  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea." 
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Then  society  after  society,  of  young  men,  and 
middle-aged  men,  and  old,  gray- haired  men, 
followed.  No  royal  reception  could  boast 
more  carefully-prepared  toilets,  more  full 
evening-dress  costume,  than  these  gentlemen 
wore ;  and  all  carried  superb  bouquets  of  roses 
and  lilies.  After  them  came  the  sacristans, 
deacons,  and  priests ;  then  acolytes,  in  scarlet 
and  lace,  crowned  with  roses,  carrying  baskets 
of  rose-leaves,  which  they  scattered  before 
the  bearers  of  the  baldachino.  Whenever 
the  procession  paused,  the  orchestral  march 
ceased,  while  drums  and  trumpets  gave  mag- 
nificent bursts  of  "Gloria' ';  and  the  old  prelate 
bent  forward  to  touch  the  bowed  heads  of  the 
little  children,  who  knelt  nearest  to  him  in  the 
line  of  parishioners  and  spectators.  A  num- 
ber of  nurses  with  infants  in  their  arms  held 
up  these  little  ones  for  a  touch  of  the  priestly 
fingers ;  and  mothers  who  could  not  get 
near  enough  took  the  flowers  from  the  hands 
of  their  children — for  all  carried  flowers  on 
this  sweet  festival — and  passed  them  over  to 
a  priest,  who  touched  them  to  the  pedestal 
of  the  monstrance.  One  poor  woman  who 
had  no  flowers  made  a  motion  to  pass  her 
baby.  The  crowd  hesitated ;  but  a  lady  in  the 
front  line,  seeing  the  poor  mother's  anxiety 
to  have  her  little  one  blessed,  reached  back 
for  the  child,  and  held  it  in  her  arms  until 
the  prelate  paused  before  her.  It  was  a  strange 
sight:  a  poor  peasant  woman's  shabbily- 
dressed  baby  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  woman 
whose  rich  attire  showed  her  to  belong  to 
the  wealthier  classes  ;  but  she  held  the  little 
one  up  while  the  prelate  touched  the  rosy 
face  of  the  child,  and  then  for  a  moment  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  bowed  head  of  the  kind- 
hearted  woman. 

Several  times  this  procession  passed  around 
the  church  and  the  three  chapels  which  lie 
behind  the  high  altar.  Most  singular  is  this 
distribution  of  chapels.  The  ground  plan 
seems  a  succession  of  altar-encircled  basilicas. 
Behind  the  main  building  with  its  high  altar 
— to-day  perfectly  dazzling  in  its  crimson, 
cloth  of  gold,  and  myriads  of  waxlights — is 
the  Chapel  of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  Over  the 
altar  rises  a  group  of  golden  palm  and  date 
trees.  Under  the  central  palm  a  marble  In- 


fant Saviour  lies  on  leaves  of  palm,  while  His 
Blessed  Mother  kneels  at  His  feet,  and  St. 
Joseph  stands  guarding  the  Holy  Child.  Be- 
hind this  chapel  is  still  another,  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  upon  its  altar.  Seven  lamps  of 
exquisite  niello  and  bronze  workmanship 
hang  before  it;  and  on  the  walls  are  pictures 
of  St.  Denis  the  Areopagite,  and  Monseigneur 
Afire,  the  Archbishop  who  was  killed  at  the 
barricades.*  Behind  these  chapels  is  still 
another,  where  the  Crucifixion  and  Entomb- 
ment of  Our  Blessed  Lord  are  represented  in 
marble.  The  figures  are  all  life-size,  and  very 
admirably  executed.  This  chapel  is  used 
chiefly  for  Requiem  Masses  and  funeral  ser- 
vices. Its  decorations  in  black,  gray,  and 
white  marble  render  it  peculiarly  suited  to 
such  functions. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Government  has 
forbidden  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi  to 
be  publicly  observed  as  in  former  years,  and 
as  it  is  still  observed  in  Catholic  countries, 
where  the  priests  and  people  go  in  procession 
about  the  boundaries  of  the  parish.  The  Sun- 
day-school children  of  St.  Roche  have  walked 
through  the  streets,  attended  by  the  Sisters 
and  Christian  Brotherhood ;  but  only  inside 
the  church  was  the  Blessed  Sacrament  al- 
lowed to  be  exposed. 

After  Vespers  and  afternoon  Benediction, 
the  children  were  dismissed,  and  Paris  has 
seemed  full  of  white-clad,  garlanded  girls,  and 
young  boys  in  newest  of  clothes,  with  white 
satin  ribbons  tied  on  the  left  arm.  A  bright, 
beautiful  holiday  world,  upon  which  the  sun 
went  down  in  a  blaze  of  crimson  splendor, 
and  the  pink  twilight  of  the  sunny  land  of 
France  lingered  long  after  the  stars  shone  in 
the  gray- blue  firmament. 


*  June  25,  1848.     Killed   by  an  insurgent's  ball 
while  exhorting  the  people  to  peace. 


THE  whole  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  sacred  book,  all  inculcate 
the  same  precept — "  Love  God  and  mankind.'* 
And  must  not  such  writings  embrace  the 
truth, — truth  adapted  to  all  times  and  ages  ? 
Must  they  not  constitute  the  ever-  living  words 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? — Silvio  Pellico. 
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The  Drama  of  the  World. 


ACT   I. 

(The  hosts  of  Heaven  divide  themselves  into  two 
"great  armies  before  the  Throne  of  God;  <  Michael 
stands  at  the  head  of  one,  and  Lucifer  at  the  head 
of  the  other.} 

MICHAEL. — "Who  is  like  unto  God?" 
LUCIFER. — "  I." 

ACT    II 

(In  a  little  cottage  in  Nazareth,  Mary  is  saluted 
by  the  Angel,  and  her  part  in  the  work  of  the  Re- 
demption made  known  to  her. ) 

MARY. — "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord :  be  it  done  unto  rne  according  to  thy 
word." 

ACT    III. 

(In  a  cloud  over  the  Valley  of  Josaphat,  sits  en- 
throned the  Son  of  Mary,  with  the  Cross  at  His 
right,  as  the  sign  of  victory  ;  before  Him  the  human 
race  is  separated  into  two  grand  divisions.} 

THE  JUDGE  (to  the  left). —  "Depart  from 
Me  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire."  (To  the 
right}. — "Come  ye  blessed  of  My  Father, 
possess  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 

From  the  Throne  of  God  that  solemn  ques- 
tion resounds  through  all  ages  and  nations 
to  every  created  spirit — "  Who  is  like  unto 
God  ?  "  And  immediately  all  created  spirits 
divide  themselves  into  two  great  armies.  "  I ! " 
answers  Lucifer.  "  I ! "  repeat  millions  after 
him.  "  I ! "  says  the  unfortunate  Eve,  seduced 
by  the  serpent.  "  I ! "  cry  the  rationalist,  the 
pantheist,  and  the  socialist.  "  I  !  "  says  the 
scoffer  at  God's  Commandments.  "  I !  "  re- 
sounds a  thousand  times  from  those  rebellious 
circles  opposed  to  the  authority  established 
by  God.  The  end  of  all  this  self-idolatry  is 
eternal  damnation. 

But  simultaneous  with  this  curse-burdened 
"  I ! "  resounds  from  the  House  of  Nazareth, 
through  the  whole  world:  "I  am  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord  ! "  This  handmaid  of  the 
Lord  was  foretold  as  a  sign  of  Redemption  to 
our  first  parents  :  she  drew  the  Son  of  God 
down  to  earth,  and  thereby  procured  for  them 


aitbmtrance  into  heaven.  "  I  am  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord!"  repeats  Holy  Church, 
"  I  am  a  servant  of  the  Lord !  "  said  Charle- 
magne ;  and  all  rulers  and  princes  who  live  in 
truth — by  God's  grace — echo  the  affirmation. 
"I  am  a  servant  of  the  Lord!"  cry  the  en- 
lightened and  the  learned ;  and,  united  with 
them,  all  just  and  virtuous  souls  declare  the 
same,  both  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  labors  and 
struggles,  and  even  in  death.  The  reward 
of  this  humble  service  of  God  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

This  is  indeed  the  great  drama  of  the  world, 
which  the  Church  so  often  brings  before  us, 
It  forms  the  index  to  all  the  feasts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  Here  we  have  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 


Ireland.  —  Letter   from   the   Rev.  Bernard 
O'Reilly,  LL.D. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  AND  THEIR  WORK. — 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  DEAF  MUTE  SCHOOLS. — AD- 
MIRABLE RESULTS. 

DUBLIN,  June  19,  1885. 

REV.  DEAR  FATHER: — You  have  expressed 
the  wish  that  I  should  write  something  for 
your  "AvE  MARIA,"  and  surely  to  me  your  wish 
is  an  order  that  must  be  at  once  complied  with. 
Besides  all  the  past  kindnesses  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  your  dear  self,  and  the  desire  to  spend 
a  half  hour  in  agreeable  converse  with  your  nu- 
merous readers  in  both  hemispheres,  there  is  the 
old  friendship  which  binds  me  to  the  memory  of 
your  saintly  founder,  and  the  gratitude  I  feel  to 
his  American  sons  for  all  the  inestimable  benefits 
conferred  by  them  on  Church  and  country. 

What  topic  shall  I  take  up  from  among  the 
many  offered  by  this  "Island  of  saints  and  schol- 
ars"? In  my  ever-growing  admiration  for  all 
that  Irish  piety  finds  means  to  create  here,  in  and 
around  this  stronghold  of  Protestant  ascendancy 
and  perpetual  British  misrule,  I  feel  my  heart 
filled  with  strong  hopes  of  the  national  future, 
when  I  see  what  such  toilers  in  God's  field  as  our 
Christian  Brothers  and  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity 
are  accomplishing  for  the  people,  and  with  the 
people's  generous  co  operation. 

I  can  not  do  better,  for  the  instruction  and  edi- 
fication of  your  readers,  than  to  relate  a  double 
visit  which  I  lately  paid  to  the  Christian  Brothers' 
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great  school  in  North  Richmond  Street,  and«to 
their  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Cabra,  almost 
at  the  gate  of  Glasnevin  Cemetery. 

Of  the  city  schools  of  these  admirable  educators 
of  the  Irish  nation  I  shall  not  say  much  here, 
having  written  so  much  in  their  praise  already  in 
my  letters  to  America.  I  shall  merely  say  that 
the  school  in  North  Richmond  Street  was  the 
cradle  of  the  order  in  Dublin,  and  is  known  as 
the  "O'Connell  School,"  because  it  was  founded 
mainly  by  his  exertions,  and  when  the  Protestant 
ascendancy  was  still  in  the  full  possession  of  its 
long-established  power.  Here  Gerald  Griffin 
made  his  novitiate,  and  displayed  his  talent  and 
devotion  as  a  teacher, — a  rare  talent,  by  the  way, 
and  a  devotion  as  fervent  and  single-minded  as 
ever  animated  a  Bellarmine  or  a  Berchmans. 

Brother  Swan,  the  local  superior,  besides  the 
Richmond  Street  school,  with  its  800  pupils,  has 
also  charge  of  three  other  sets  of  schools  on  the 
north  side,  with  1,200  pupils  more.  Altogether, 
in  Dublin,  these  accomplished  educationists  count 
6,430  boys  and  youths,  to  whom  they  give  not 
only  the  most  thorough  training,  but  a  truly  Cath- 
olic education. 

Our  visit  happened  to  be  on  the  day  when  the 
higher  classes  were  composing  in  theoretical  and 
applied  mathematics,  as  a  preparation  to  the  or- 
deal to  be  soon  undergone  before  the  examiners 
of  the  Intermediate  Board  Of  course  I  did  not 
wish  to  cause  these  boys,  so  evidently  intent  on 
their  work,  the  slightest  interruption  or  distrac- 
tion. Mr.  Swan  allowed  me  to  take  up  and 
scrutinize  some  of  the  examination  papers  be- 
fore each  boy.  I  assure  you  the  problems  they 
contained  were  no  holiday  amusement.  I  had 
been  in  the  best  schools  of  Paris— at  L* Ecole 
Centrale  des  Arts  et  Metiers — and  at  that  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Rue  des  Postes,  in  its  palmy  days ;  and 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  Swan's  pupils  argued  in 
difficulty  and  excellence  a  proficiency  not  inferior 
to  the  French  scholars.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the 
pupils  in  this  highest  class  had  passed  successfully 
the  trying  examinations  of  the  first  and  second 
intermediate  grades.  A  number  of  them  had 
obtained  high  honors,  exhibitions,  and  medals  of 
excellence.  The  third-grade  examination  is  being 
passed  as  I  write  to  you ;  and  I  doubt  not  the 
North  Richmond  Street  schools  will  maintain 
their  proud  rank  at  the  head  of  the  little  army  of 
candidates.  9 

We  carefully  examined  in  succession  every  one  of 
the  inferior  schools,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  sat- 
isfying ourselves  of  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency 


of  the  Brothers'  system  of  instruction.  Every  one 
of  these  teachers  has  been  perfectly  trained  for  his 
work  before  being  permitted  to  take  charge  of  a 
class;  and  the  work  he  does  undergoes  constant 
and  careful  supervision.  Those  men,  well  edu- 
cated all  of  them,  most  accomplished  men  many 
of  them — like  Mr.  Swan  himself,  and  like  my  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Burke  of  Cork, — know  they  are  do- 
ing God's  most  glorious  work  in  educating  a 
Christian  people,  in  rearing  a  Catholic  nation ; 
and  they  do  it  with  all  their  might,  with  their 
whole  heart  and  soul. 

With  Mr  Swan  we  went  to  Cabra,  near  Glas- 
nevin, where  the  Deaf-Mute  Institute  is.  This, 
like  the  Christian  Brothers'  Industrial  School  at 
Artane,  is  a  wonderful  creation  of  that  self-sacri- 
ficing and  intelligent  zeal  which  is  the  soul  of  a 
religious  order,  and  of  that  all-sufficient  charity 
which  works  wonders  among  a  people  instinct  with 
living  faith.  The  Brothers  undertook  this  great 
work  of  opening  a  school  and  a  home  for  the 
deaf-mutes  of  all  Ireland,  without  any  other  funds 
at  their  command  than  an  unbounded  trust  in 
Providence,  and  their  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  heart.  The  neighborhood,  too,  was  one 
filled  with  classic  sites  and  memories.  Every  inch 
of  the  soil  was  dear  to  the  class  who  had  for  cen- 
turies held  the  native  race  and  the  national  relig- 
ion in  cruel  and  abject  subjection.  They  point 
out  to  you,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  where 
once  lived  Tickell,  Addison,  Swift,  Delany,  Steele, 
Sheridan,  Parnell,  and  so  many  others  whose 
names  recall  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  against 
fanaticism  and  oppression. 

Well,  the  Brothers  had  the  audacity  to  purchase 
a  central  site  in  that  privileged  suburb,  to  open  a 
school,  and  to  invite  from  all  parts  the  deaf-mute 
children  of  our  people.  They  succeeded  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  At  this  moment 
the  institution  numbers  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils, — some  of  them  adults  arrived  at  the 
age  of  manhood.  They  are  constantly  enlarging 
their  buildings,  constantly  improving  in  some  way 
their  method.  They  have  also  an  industrial  school 
attached,  as  at  Artane;  and  every  boy  there  is  al- 
lowed to  choose  and  learn  a  trade,  or  to  have  one 
selected  by  his  parents.  You  are  struck  by  the 
noble  pile  of  buildings  as  you  approach  it.  But 
you  see  that  its  owners  are  obliged  to  economize 
their  means.  By  degrees  they  are  beautifying  and 
planting  the  grounds  around  the  house. 

Here  we  are  in  the  modest  reception-room; 
and,  after  a  few  moments'  delay,  we  pass  through 
the  principal  corridor  into  the  museum,  and  then 
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to  the  lofty,  lightsome,  well-aired,  and  spacious 
chapel,  so  well  fitted  to  impress  these  children  by 
the  beautiful  ceremonial  of  the  Church.  Thence 
we  pass  into  the  vast  and  beautiful  hall  used  as  a 
school- room.  It  is  a  spectacle  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  are 
grouped  in  classes,  with  their  respective  teachers. 
Not  a  sound  interrupts  the  death-like  stillness.  No 
head  is  turned  round  on  our  entrance.  All  these 
boys  are  intently  occupied  in  watching  their  mas- 
ters. It  is  the  hour  allotted  to  religious  instruction. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  various  classes,  hands  are 
uplifted,  answering  with  the  rapid  language-gesture 
of  the  deaf-mutes  the  questioning  gesture  of  the 
teacher.  The  rapt  attention  of  all  these  learners, 
the  bright  intelligence  of  these  watchful  eyes,  the 
shades  of  expression  of  their  mobile  features,  are 
a  wonderful  study  to  me. 

We  are  conducted  to  a  raised  platform  at  the 
end  of  the  magnificent  hall,  where  the  highest  or 
finishing  class  are  receiving  instruction ;  and  there 
we  are  afforded  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fruits 
of  the  devoted  Brothers'  teaching.  We  question 
the  entire  class  on  every  subject  coming  within 
the  range  of  their  studies :  Christian  Doctrine, 
General  History  and  the  History  of  Ireland,  Math- 
ematics and  Literature.  We  write  our  questions 
on  the  blackboard,  and  before  we  have  written  the 
last  words  every  slate  is  in  requisition,  and  the 
answer  soon  comes,  with  a  marvellous  intelligence 
of  the  facts  involved.  No  two  answers  are  in  the 
same  language ;  but  the  sense  is  the  same,  and  the 
terms  are  precise,  grammatical,  often  elegant  and 
original,  and  always  straight  to  the  point. 

After  some  searching  questions  on  Irish  History, 
we  passed  to  that  of  the  United  States.  These 
boys  were  as  familiar  with  our  great  men,  and  the 
great  features  of  the  War  of  Independence,  as 
with  what  concerned  their  native  country.  They 
were  thoroughly  read  up  in  all  that  related  to  the 
late  civil  war — its  causes  and  consequences — and 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Republic,  the  state 
of  political  parties,  the  status  of  Irish  emigrants, 
and  the  general  commercial  and  intellectual 
progress  of  our  people.  I  happened,  in  illustrating 
the  chances  of  advancement  that  persons  of  Irish 
descent  had  among  us,  to  mention  that  our  late 
President,  Mr.  Arthur,  had  boasted  some  time  ago 
that  his  father  and  grandfather  had  come  to  the 
United  States  from  Ireland.  Forthwith  there  was 
a  loud  clapping  of  hands. 

Other  questions  in  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion with  these  remarkably  bright  lads  elicited 
the  fact  that  they  were  all  ardent  nationalists.  So 


their  education  here  gives  them  the  three  great 
elements  of  national  life — intellectual  culture,  and 
enlightened  practical  piety,  with  an  intense  love 
of  national  liberty.  One  boy,  of  about  thirteen, 
from  the  County  Wexford,  had  made  a  slight  mis- 
take in  one  of  his  answers  to  our  first  questions, 
but  rectified  it  immediately;  and  then  he  was  so 
anxious  to  do  away  with  this  unfavorable  impres- 
sion that  he  manifested  uncommon  cleverness  in 
his  subsequent  answers.  A  lady  of  our  party  asked 
him  if  all  the  Wexford  people  were  handsome. 
"That  I  can  not  say,"  was  the  prompt  and  intel- 
ligent response.  We  were  more  than  surprised 
or  satisfied:  we  were  delighted. 

Then  they  brought  to  us  a  deaf-mute,  who  was 
also  blind, — a  poor  child  born  to  the  utmost'pov- 
erty  and  misery,  who  is  now  receiving  not  only 
all  the  education  possible  to  his  state,  but  who  is 
a  favorite  with  his  companions  and  misters,  each 
vying  with  the  other  in  making  him  happy,  and 
teaching  him.  Having  been  again  and  again  in 
the  great  school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Paris, 
I  affirm  that  neither  in  the  methods  of  instruction 
there  nor  in  the  results  attained  do  I  find  the 
school  of  Cabra  inferior  to  it;  whereas  in  the 
Christian  education  given  in  the  latter,  in  the  un- 
spotted morality  of  these  Irish  boys,  and  in  their 
comfort  and  happiness  in  such  a  home  and  with 
such  instructors,  there  is  as  much  difference  as 
between  night  and  day. 

The  blind  deaf-mute  just  mentioned  already 
reads  perfectly,  has  mastered  several  books,  is 
learning  to  write,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  teach 
others  like  himself.  Among  the  teachers  in  the 
school  are  several  old  pupils,  with  others  who  have 
graduated  there,  and  are  preparing  to  teach  in 
other  deaf-mute  institutions. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  exquisite  cleanness,  neat- 
ness and  order  pervading  school-room,  chapel, 
refectory,  and  dormitories.  No  convent  school 
that  we  had  seen  was  superior  in  this  respect  to 
Cabra.  As  to  the  Industrial  School,  they  aim  at 
keeping  it  up  to  the  level  of  that  of  Artane. 

Such  are  the  men  who  are  educating  our  New 

Ireland.- 

Ever  yours  devotedly, 

BERNARD  O'REILLY. 


"WHAT  the  sculptor  is  to  a  block  of  marble, 
education  is  to  a  human  soul.  The  philosopher, 
the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the 
great  man,  very  often  lies  hid  and  concealed  in  a 
plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might  have 
disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light." 
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Catholic  Notes. 


A  sanctuary  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  been 
erected  at  Carthage,  near  where  a  temple  to  Juno 
once  stood.  When  Cardinal  Lavigerie  blessed 
this  chapel,  it  was  the  first  time  for  thirteen  cen- 
turies that  any  Catholic  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  district  of  the  once  famous  Carthage. 


The  following  edifying  incident  is  related  of 
the  late  Mgr.  Bourget,  Archbishop  of  Montreal. 
One  morning,  after  finishing  his  Mass,  at  half- past 
seven  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Victoires, 
Paris,  he  remained,  as  was  his  custom,  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  making  his  thanksgiving. 
The  young  seminarian  who  had  served  his  Mass 
waited  in  the  sacristy  to  conduct  him  to  breakfast. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  half  hour,  three  quarters, 
passed  by,  and  the  young  cleric  remained  patiently 
waiting.  But  nine  o'clock  came,  and  ten  o'clock, 
and  still  the  thanksgiving  continued.  Patience 
was  not  one  of  the  leading  virtues  of  the  semina- 
rian, and  he  was  beginning  to  commend  to  all 
the  saints  of  Europe  and  America  the  good  prelate, 
who  was  imposing  this  long  fast,  when  he  thought 
he  would  take  a  look  at  his  pious  persecutor.  As 
he  did  so,  all  feelings  of  fatigue  disappeared.  Ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  passed  by,  and  he  too  remained 
in  contemplation  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The 
angelic  countenance  of  the  prelate,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  God,  had  so  impressed  the  young  levite 
that  for  him  too  the  hours  passed  as  they  do  in 
heaven,  without  being  counted. 


The  value  of  the  late  Cardinal  McCabe's  earthly 
possessions  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  $700.  The 
fact  has  been  ascertained  through  the  publication 
of  his  will.  "  Not  a  very  cumbrous  fortune,"  re- 
marks the  Western  Watchman,  "for  a  Prince  of 
the  Church  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 


A  famous  well  blessed  by  St.  Patrick  still  exists 
in  the  heart  of  Dublin,  at  the  back  of  the  houses 
between  Nassau  Place  and  Kildare  Street.  This 
appears  from  an  able  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  by  Mr.  Clibborn : 
"This  Well  of  St.  Patrick  appears  to  have  been, 
in  the  good  old  times,  the  occasion  of  great  and 
excessive  water-drinking  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  in 
every  year.  The  old  Primates  of  Armagh  attended 
at  St.  Patrick's  Well,  and  no  doubt,  with  all  their 
attendants,  drank  a  glass  of  water  to  the  memory 
of  the  Saint,  and  to  the  permanency  of  its  water, 


and  the  ancient  usage  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
of  paying  a  tribute,  or  rent,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  for  the  usage  of  this  water.  After  the 
Reformation,  however,  the  practice  appears  to 
have  died  out,  and  the  very  tradition  or  memory 
of  the  Well  of  St.  Patrick  was  lost." 

For  many  centuries  the  existence  of  St.  Patrick's 
Well  remained  unknown,  save  to  a  few  eminent 
men;  and  its  qualities  were  only  re-discovered 
some  years  since  by  Messrs.  Cantrell  &  Cochrane, 
the  celebrated  mineral-water  manufacturers,  when 
they  purchased  their  present  premises  in  Nassau 
Place  and  Kildare  Street.  It  .has  been  said,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  excellence  of  the  porter 
brewed  in  Dublin  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar 
virtues  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  made ;  also 
that  the  same  water  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
dyer's  art,  producing  better  dyes  than  are  to  be 
had  elsewhere. 


A  telegram  from  Indianapolis,  dated  June  27, 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  recounts  the  sudden  cure, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of 
a  young  Methodist  girl,  a  pupil  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis  at  Oldenburg,  Ind. : 

"An  extraordinary  cure  is  reported  from  the  Olden- 
burg Convent  [Sisters  of  St.  Francis] ,  in  this  State, 
which  is  at  least  partially  vouched  for  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Chatard.  The  name  of  the  patient  is  Rosa 
Warren,  daughter  of  a  former  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  Hancock  County,  near  here.  She 
had  been  without  religious  belief — in  fact  averse  to 
any  such  belief — and  was  a  student  at  the  Convent 
Academy  in  Oldenburg.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
attacked  with  something  like  meningitis :  suffered 
from  a  severe  swelling  in  the  neck,  and  was  in  a  bad 
way.  She  had  been  brought  to  this  city  for  treatment 
by  our  physicians,  but  begged  to  be  taken  back  to 
Oldenburg.  This  promised,  the  girl  got  out  of  bed  at 
midnight,  at  which  time  she  claimed  to  be  healed,  and 
went  about  as  well.  She  is  of  Methodist  parentage,  but 
was  so  impressed  with  her  cure  that  she  asked  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  Catholic  Church,  which  her  father 
granted.  Bishop  Chatard,  who  investigated  the  case, 
said :  '  The  young  person  was  suffering  from  cerebro- 
spinal  meningitis.  She  had  received  a  fall  while 
roller-skating,  and  this,  the  doctor  said,  had  produced 
a  concussion  of  the  spinal  column.  She  was  not  a 
robust  girl,  but  exceedingly  nervous,  though  quiet 
and  sensible.  Her  illness  began,  I  am  told,  with 
chills  and  fever.  There  was  partial  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities.  She  also  had  that  drawing  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back  peculiar  to  injuries  of  the  spine. 
Her  head  was  turned  back,  and  her  eyes  to  the  ceil- 
ing. Her  head  had  been  in  this  position  for  about 
three  weeks.  I  was  at  Oldenburg,  May  13,  when  she 
arrived  from  Indianapolis,  where  she  had  been  taken 
for  treatment.  Her  cure  took  place,  I  think,  the  i  ith 
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or  1 2th  of  May.  Miss  Warren  spent  half  an  hour  in 
the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  at  Oldenburg  the 
evening  before  she  started  for  Indianapolis,  praying 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Miss  Warren's  illness  began 
April  26,  so  at  the  time  of  her  recovery  she  had  been 
ill  about  three  weeks.  I  myself  investigated  the 
matter,  and  talked  to  Miss  Gerster  and  Miss  War- 
ren separately.  Miss  Warren  wrote  a  beautiful  letter 
home  to  her  father;  one  part  I  remember,  but  can 
not  exactly  quote.  She  said:  "Father,  when  a  per- 
son is  cured  by  a  physician  it  is  usual  to  make  a  rec- 
ompense :  now,  I  have  not  been  cured  by  medicine, 
not  by  a  physician,  but  by  prayer ;  and  the  best  rec- 
ompense you  can  make  is  to  allow  me  to  become  a 
Catholic."  '  The  Bishop  is  chary  of  his  words,  but  he 
gives  the  facts  as  stated." 

In  former  times  the  Popes  were  accustomed  to 
give  a  special  mark  of  their  esteem  for  some  prince, 
bishop,  or  other  dignitary,  by  the  presentation  of 
a  key,  called  "St.  Peter's  Key  "  because  it  con- 
tained a  portion  of  the  Chain  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  Only  two  such  "Keys  of  St.  Peter" 
exist  at  the  present  time,  in  Western  Europe :  one 
at  Maestricht,  which  is  venerated  as  a  relic  of  St. 
Servais,  and  the  other  at  Liege.  The  former  was 
found  beside  the  body  of  St.  Servais,  when  his 
tomb  was  opened  by  order  of  St.  Hubert,  the  last 
Bishop  of  Maestricht.  The  key  is  a  veritable  work 
of  art,  especially  the  handle,  which  is  richly 
sculptured. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  S.  J., 
President  of  the  Catholic  University  College, 
Stephen's  Green,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
Crown  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Cardinal 
McCabe. 

"  The  Abbe  Caud6ran,  professor  at  the  Seminary 
of  Montlieu,  bids  fair,"  says  Dr.  Bellesheim,  "to 
equal  his  celebrated  colleague  and  predecessor, 
the  Abbe  Richard,  in  his  wonderful  power  of  dis- 
covering subterranean  waters.  The  latter  is  re- 
ported to  have  discovered  no  less  than  11,000 
hidden  sources,  and  his  mantle  seems  to  have 
fallen  on  his  successor,  who,  however,  being  at- 
tached by  his  office  to  the  Seminary,  has  not  the 
same  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Nevertheless,  his  discoveries  in  France, 
and  also  in  Italy,  have  been  already  sufficiently 
numerous  and  striking  to  attract  attention.  One 
might  believe  him  to  be  possessed  of  a  divining- 
rod,  such  extraordinary  power  has  he  manifested  of 
pointing  out  the  existence  of  concealed  springs  of 
water.  Of  course  he  proceeds  upon  a  certain  com- 
bination of  indications ;  but  to  judge  of  these  as 


he  does  must  require  a  gift  of  discernment  and 
comparison  which  no  mere  scientific  study  could 
impart  in  such  perfection.  His  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  ascend  to  some  high  ground,  whence 
he  surveys  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  and  can 
almost  always  point  out  accurately  the  spots  where 
are  actual  springs,  known  to  the  country  people. 
At  the  same  time  he  indicates  points  where  he 
believes  that  water  is  likely  to  be  found.  When 
sometimes  apparently  at  fault  in  the  former  case, 
he  will  be  afterwards  found  to  be  really  in  the  right : 
the  fountain  having  been  diverted,  either  naturally 
or  artificially,  from  its  true  source.  Referring  to 
the  places  where  he  considers  springs  will  be  found, 
he  indicates  the  precise  spot  where  the  excavations 
are  to  be  made,  stating  the  depth  at  which  the  water 
will  be  reached,  and  its  probable  abundance." 
Gennaio  gives  a  few  striking  instances  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  mentions  in  particular  the  benefit  which 
two  large  towns,  Bordeaux  and  Saintes,  will  have 
derived  from  him  in  the  shape  of  increased  water 
supply. — Dublin  Review. 

Mrs.  Mary  Murphy,  a  native  of  Co.  Cork,  Ire- 
land, died  recently  in  New  York,  at  the  extraordi- 
nary age  of  one  hundred  and  four.  She  was  known 
by  the  name  of  "Nan,"  and  had  been  a  resident 
of  the  metropolis  about  seventeen  years.  Mrs. 
Murphy  was  a  mite  of  a  creature,  with  clear  blue 
,  eyes,  which  remained  almost  perfect  to  the  last. 
Her  complexion  was  clear,  her  form  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  she  was  always  active  and  cheerful.  Her 
voice,  too,  was  strong,  and  the  Irish  airs  which 
she  sang  with  gusto  were  the  delight  of  the  house- 
hold and  neighbors.  It  was  only  two  years  ago 
that  her  mind  began  to  fail.  She  wore  her  Rosary 
constantly,  and  "told  the  beads"  in  Erse.  Her 
death  was  like  the  changing  of  the  tide.  R.  I.  P. 

From  the  Compte  Rendu  of  the  Nocturnal  Ado- 
ration for  men,  at  Montreal,  we  learn  that  the 
number  of  associates  at  present  is  872.  It  is  only 
a  little  over  three  years  since  this  pious  exercise  was 
begun  in  that  city,  and  from  the  account  given 
of  it  we  judge  it  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  lovers  of  Our  Lord  in  the  great  and 
consoling  mystery  of  His  Real  Presence  on  the 
Altar.  The  work  is  calculated  to  draw  down  rich 
blessings  upon  the  members,  and  upon  their  city 
and  country.  May  it  continue  to  thrive  in  the 
future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past ! 

The  London  Tablet  and  Weekly  Register  con- 
tradict the  statement  that  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  has 
accepted  a  chair  in  the  new  Catholic  University. 
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New  Publications. 


VAPID  VAPORINGS.  By  Justin  Thyme.  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  f  Scholastic  Publishing  House.  1885. 
Price,  $i. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  humorous  poems  that  has  appeared  in  the 
United  States  The  title  of  the  volume  was  ill 
chosen,  and  we  think  there  is  much  in  a  name 
when  it  is  question  of  a  book.  The  principal 
charm  of  Justin  Thyme  consists  in  the  novelty  of 
the  themes  he  chooses,  the  easy  flow  of  his  lines, 
and  the  unexpected  rhyme,  which  in  some  in- 
stances is  most  curious.  However,  those  who  read 
such  poems  as  "The  Lady  Anatomist,"  "To  a 
Neighboring  Editor,"  "  The  Lay  of  the  Cactus," 
or  the  clever  parody  on  Poe's  "  Bells,"  will  be  apt 
to  form  a  very  different  opinion  of  "  Vapid  Vapor- 
ings"  from  those  who  happen  to  hit  upon  "The 
Gastric  Juice,"  "II  Ciriegio,"  etc.  A  very  pleas- 
ant volume,  which  will  be  sure  to  amuse  numerous 
readers.  And  not  only  amuse:  if  one  "drinks 
deep,"  he  will  not  seldom  find  instructive  senti- 
ment, as  witness  the  closing  stanza  of  "Vain  Re- 
grets": 

"Such  varied  form  doth  Circumstance — 
No  two  alike — assume, 
That  vainly  strives  Experience 

The  darkness  to  illume. 
The  glimmering  light  that  she  affords 

Is  ours — 'twas  dearly  bought : 
Without  a  brighter  light — the  Lord's — 
Our  future  will  be  naught." 

DRIFT.  By  Jean  E.  U.  Nealis.  With  a  Preface 
by  Mrs.  James  Sadlier.  New  York  :  Fr.  Pustet  & 
Co.,  50  and  52  Barclay  St.  Price,  $i. 
"Of  making  many  books  [of  poetry]  there  is 
no  end,"  though  few  of  them  survive  the  first 
breath  of  unfavorable  criticism.  The  modest  little 
volume  published  under  the  title  of  "Drift"  is  a 
collection  of  scattered  poems,  deservedly  popular 
for  their  tenderness  and  real  poetic  feeling.  The 
author's  many  admirers  will  be  glad  to  possess 
them  in  durable  form,  and  will  be  pleased  to  see 
that  their  appreciation  of  her  is  shared  by  so  com- 
petent a  judge  as  Mrs.  James  Sadlier.  One  great 
charm,  making  itself  felt  in  every  page  of  "  Drift," 
and  likely  to  disarm  criticism,  is  the  utter  absence 
of  pretence,  though  many  of  the  poems  are  as 
graceful  and  musical  as  they  are  devotional.  Some 
have  already  had  place  in  these  pages,  and  for 
their  tender  pathos  must  have  recalled  the  more 
familiar  compositions  of  Adelaide  Procter. 


"ADORABLE  FACE:  HYMN  OF  REPARA- 
TION." By  the  Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  C.  P.— This 
beautiful  piece,  like  all  the  musical  works  of  Father 
Lawrence,  is  essentially  religious.  Before  compos- 
ing anything  he  ruminates  on  the  subject  chosen: 
hence  we  have  genuine  music  in  accordance  with 
the  text,  not  merely  words  more  or  less  drawn  to 
music.  As  some  one  remarks,  the  odor  of  the 
cloister  pervades  Father  Lawrence's  compositions. 
A  striking  feature  of  the  piece  before  us  is  the 
"harmonic  imitative,"  which  runs  through  the 
whole;  as,  for  instance,  at  the  words  "O  Face! >r 
"behold,"  "bend  low,"  "Is  this  Thy  Sacred- 
Face?"  "lo,"  etc.  The  succession  of  different 
keys  has  been  most  successfully  managed,  and  as- 
much  can  be  said  of  the  different  genres  of  com- 
position, following  each  other  so  as  to  make  of  the 
whole  a  beautiful  little  cantata,  well  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  soul  feelings  of  love  and  tenderness 
to  the  Holy  Face,  that  most  consoling  devotion 
of  these  latter  days. 

The   Orphan's  friend — a  neatly  printed 

four- page  quarterly,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
orphaned  and  destitute  boys  in  the  House  of  the 
Angel  Guardian  at  Boston — gives  this  month  a 
very  good  engraving  of  the  Holy  Face  on  the 
Towel  of  Veronica,  still  preserved  and  venerated  at 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  Rome.  The  Orphan's 
friend  is  edited  by  members  of  the  Angel  Guar- 
dian Society,  and  published  in  both  the  English 
and  French  languages. 


Obituary. 

"  It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  recently  deceased : 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Reardon,  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. ; 
the  Rev.  Dominic  Coppens,  S.  J. ;  and  the  Rev.  James 
Griffin,  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Brother  Paul,  for  many  years  Superior  of  the  Xave- 
rian  Brothers  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rev.  Mother  Catharine  Somers,  of  Loretto  Abbey, 
Rathfarnham,  Ireland ;  Sister  Angela,  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Flannery,  Co.  Sligo,  Ireland;  Mrs.  Mary 
Eichmann,  William  Cunningham,  Augustine  J.  Smith, 
Hugh  McCarthy,  John  Corbett,  Katie  Murray, 
Michael  Shern, — all  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Payne  and  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  of  Co.  Galway, 
Ireland;  Mrs.  Catharine  McKiernan,  Williamsburg, 
Pa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 
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A  Man  who  Died  for  Men. 


BY    E.    L.    D. 


.:yf  NCLE  JACK  has  come !  Uncle 
Jack  has  come ! "    And  it  went 
r,    through  the  house  like  a  wave 
a   of  sound,  beginning  with  the 
buzz  of  the  elders,  and  rising  in 
strength  and  volume  to  the  joyous 
shouts  of  the  children.  And  there  he 
was,  sunburned,  brown,  big,  breezy, — 
the  most  delightful  sailor  uncle  in  the  world. 

He  had  been  for  three  years  in  China,  and 
had  come  home  laden  with  quantities  of  curi- 
ous and  beautiful  gifts ;  but,  best  of  all,  primed 
with  stories,  that  filled  the  twilight  hours  with 
silk-clad  mandarins;  club-footed,  almond- 
eyed  beauties ;  dwarfs,  dragons,  magicians, 
and  pirates;  and  for  our  quieter  moments 
there  were  the  rice-fields,  the  tea- fields,  the 
temples,  the  wide  rivers  with  their  sampans 
and  ducks  ;  and  finally  the  martyrs,  gentle  and 
simple,  who  in  the  land  of  Confucius  die  as 
nobly  for  the  Faith  to-day  as  the  early  Chris- 
tians did  in  the  Roman  arena. 

We  hung  about  him  like  bees  around  a 
honey-pot,  and  would  scarcely  leave  him 
during  the  next  several  days,  or  let  him  leave 
us  to  drive  in  for  the  mail  at  5  o'clock. 

One  evening  he  did  not  return  until  we 
were  at  tea,  and  came  in  with  his  bright  face 
clouded,  and  his  bonnie  blue  eyes  downcast 
and  sorrowful.  During  supper  he  sat  so  silent, 
and  ate  so  little,  that  mamma  said :  "  Why, 
Jack,  are  you  sick?" 

"  No,  Annie ;  but  I've  had  bad  news." 

Mamma  looked  at  him  quickly. 

"Talbot — "  he  said,  and  stopped,  with  a 
queer,  choking  sound  in  his  throat. 

"  O  Jack  ! "  said  mamma,  "you  have  heard, 
then !  I  am  so  sorry,  dear !  Tom  and  I  got 
the  news  last  week ;  but  we  could  not  bear 
to  tell  you  just  as  you  came  home." 

We  all  remembered  Lieut.  Talbot, — a 
square-built,  fair- haired,  laughing  fellow,  who 
had  spent  a  few  days  with  Uncle  Jack  just 


before  he  sailed  for  China,  and  who  won  all 
our  hearts  by  his  gentle,  merry  ways.  And  we 
realized  at  once  that  something  very  serious 
had  happened.  So  after  tea  we  quietly  sub- 
sided into  chairs  and  sofas,  without  clamoring 
for  our  usual  romp.  Uncle  Jack  sat,  pulling 
his  moustache  and  looking  into  the  fire.  The 
wind  trilled  outside  like  a  boatswain's  whistle  ; 
the  long  shadows  danced  on  the  walls,  and 
we  remained  as  still  as  mice.  At  last  he 
looked  up,  sighing  heavily.  "  Shall  I  tell  you 
a  story,  youngsters  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  don't  want  to,"  we  answered, 
with  unusual  politeness. 

Then  he  sighed  again.  "  Yes,  I  might  as 
well.  Not  about  fairies  and  dwarfs  though, 
nor  any  such  stuff,  but  about  the  bravest  man 
I  ever  knew,  and  the  saddest  thing  I  ever 
heard." 

Elsie,  a  gentle  little  love-bird  of  seven, 
crept  to  his  side.  "  Is  it  about  Mr.  Talbot, 
uncle?" 

"Yes,  sweetheart,"  he  answered,  and  put 
her  on  his  knee.  Then,  turning  to  us  older 
ones,  he  told  the  noble  story  (as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember)  in  these  words : 

"You  remember  when  he  was  here  he  told 
us  he  wanted  to  go  with  Captain  Sicard  when 
he  sailed  for  Midway  Island,  to  deepen  the 
cut  in  the  harbor's  channel  ?  Well,  he  went, 
and  they  staid  there  till  October;*  then 
the  money  gave  out,  and  they  got  ready  to 
come  home.  But  just  before  they  sailed  for 
San  Francisco,  Sicard  made  up  his  mind  to 
run  to  Ocean  Island,  a  small  coral  reef  about 
seventy  miles  to  westward;  for  it  is  away 
out  of  the  track  of  vessels,  had  not  been  vis- 
ited for  several  years,  and  he  thought  maybe 
there  might  be  some  shipwrecked  sailors 
there. 

"The  journey  began  badly.  The  first  hour 
out,  the  compass  went  wild ;  for  the  dredging 
machinery  was  piled  on  the  deck,  and  acted 
as  a  magnet  on  the  needle,  which  veered  and 
swung  so  they  had  to  go  by  rough  reckon- 
ing. .  In  fact,  there  was  a  storm  brewing,  and 
the  set  of  the  current  was  so  heavy  that  they 
reefed  the  mainsail  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  slowed  up  the  engines  so  they 

*  1870. 
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were  justf  kept  turning  over.  But  they  left 
the  topsails  spread,  as  the  dead  reckoning 
showed  thirty- five  miles  to  be  made  before 
the  reef  came  alongside.  This,  they  thought, 
would  be  about  daybreak ;  but  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  out  of  the  blackness  there 
sprang  a  roar  and  smother  of  flying  foam,  and 
the  lookout  shouted,  '  Breakers  ahead ! ' 

"There  they  were,  dead  ahead,  and  the 
phosphorus  made  them  look  like  a  wall  of 
white  fire.  All  hands  were  piped,  the  engines 
were  reversed,  the  watch  were  sent  aloft,  and 
the  officers  themselves  hauled  at  the  ropes  like 
madmen.  But  the  sailors  seemed  like  men  in 
a  dream,  and  moved  about  heavily,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  raving  surf,  while  their  fingers 
reefed  and  clewed. 

"  For  a  few  minutes  there  seemed  a  chance, 
but  the  steam-pressure  was  too  light  to  drive 
the  old  Saginaw  astern,  with  topsails  set;  and 
just  as  the  canvas  was  clewed  up,  she  rose 
on  a  great  wave,  hung  a  moment,  and  then 
'plumped'  full  on  the  ridge  of  the  reef,  break- 
ing her  backbone  clean  in  two,  and  bilging 
within  ten  minutes.  There  was  too  much 
discipline  for  any  disorder,  but  with  the 
greatest  haste  a  few  provisions  were  got  to- 
gether, and  the  crew  landed  on  the  island. 

"When  the  day  broke,  things  looked  mighty 
blue.  The  island  was  bare  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
and  there  was  no  fresh  water.  The  rain 
poured  in  torrents,  and  out  against  the  grow- 
ing light  they  saw  the  wreck  being  slowly 
pounded  to  pieces  by  the  long,  strong  waves 
of  the  Pacific.  The  nearest  land  was  sixteen 
hundred  miles  away,  and  the  autumn  winds 
were  tearing  over  the  sea. 

"  But  Captain  Sicard  got  an  old  gunstock 
.and  a  boiler,  and  began  distilling  water ;  the 
men  were  told  off  in  messes :  one  party  was 
sent  exploring,  and  two  boats'  crews  were 
kept  plying  between  the  wreck  and  the  shore, 
to  save  what  they  could — carpenters'  tools, 
provisions,  etc.,  etc. 

"As  soon  as  he  could  get  a  quiet  word  with 
the  Captain,  John  Talbot  stepped  out  on,  that 
wet  beach,  in  the  teeth  of  the  coming  winter, 
and  volunteered  to  go  for  help.  Everybody 
that  knew  him  loved  him,  so  it  is  no  wonder 
all  the  sailors  hoped  and  tried  to  be  chosen 


for  the  voyage.  Out  of  the  volunteers  he 
selected  the  Coxswain  Halford,  and  three 
men,  Francis,  Muir,  and  Andrews.* 

"  When  he  had  picked  out  his  crew,  he  and 
the  captain  passed  all  the  boats  in  review — 
for  they  were  all  saved — and  they  chose  the 
gig,  which  was  a  first-rate  whale-boat.  They 
raised  her  gunwales  eight  inches,  decked  her 
over,  stepped  two  masts,  mounted  a  bowsprit, 
and  provisioned  her.  And  one  fair,  sunny 
day  f  the  cockle-shell  sailed  on  her  long  voy- 
age :  the  men  on  the  reef  cheering  her,  and 
she  answering  back,  till  the  sound  of  her 
crew's  voices  grew  fine  and  far,  and  the  little 
sail  melted  out  of  sight  among  the  white-caps. 

"  The  captain  had  told  Talbot  to  lay  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  for  they  cover  about  a 
hundred  miles,  stand  high  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  two  big  volcanoes  of  Mauna  Loa  and 
Mauna  Kea  smoke  so  that  their  signal  can 
be  seen  far  out  at  sea.  He  knew  he  could 
not  make  an  exact  reckoning  on  account  of 
the  lively  motion  of  the  boat,  so  he  told  him 
to  beat  up  against  the  Trades,  through  the 
Belt  of  Calms  and  the  Variables,  to  a  given 
point  east,  and  then  to  run  west  with  the 
Trade  Winds. 

"The  first  morning  of  their  voyage  broke 
wild  and  stormy,  and  the  little  boat  went 
staggering  through  a  heavy  sea,  the  wind 
squalling  by  with  death  in  its  trail.  The  fifth 
day  out,  they  lost  their  cooking-rig ;  the  deck 
began  to  leak ;  such  provisions  as  they  had 
opened  were  ruined  with  the  salt  water  ;  and 
the  gale  got  so  bad  they  hove-to  with  a  '  sea- 
anchor.'  This  held  a  while,  and  parted ;  then 
they  made  a  three- oared '  drag ' ;  but  this,  too, 
was  torn  away. 

"  And  this  was  a  specimen,  for  the  weather 
was  bad  all  the  time;  and  even  when  the 
gales  were  at  rest,  there  were  heavy  clouds, 
that  hid  the  stars  and  the  sun,  and  kept  them 
from  taking  any  observations.  The  instru- 
ments were  of  no  avail,  the  dead  reckoning  so 
faulty  that  in  the  end  they  just  barely  sighted 


*  Two  were  A.  B.'s,  and  one  a  contractor's  man, 
who  had  showed  such  fine  traits  in  the  wreck  as  to 
attract  Mr.  Talbot's  special  attention. 

f  The  i /th  of  November,  and  the  first  clear  day 
since  the  wreck. 
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the  islands,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  food  they 
had  brought  proved  useless ;  for  the  labels 
had  been  washed  off  the  cans  in  the  ship- 
wreck, and  the  cans  themselves  so  hopelessly 
mixed  that  they  had  to  be  taken  at  random. 
What  they  ate  they  ate  raw ;  *  for  they  had 
no  flint  and  steel,  and  the  matches  were  ruined. 

"On  the  I4th  of  December  the  sun  shone, 
and  Talbot  took  the  lenses  of  an  opera-glass 
and  got  a  light.  They  kindled  a  fire,  and 
cooked  some  food,  and  so  enjoyed  the  first 
warmth  of  the  journey,  and  the  first  decent 
meal — no,  not  that :  for  there  was  too  little  to 
make  a  hearty  meal ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
the  sea  broke  aboard,  drenching  them  again, 
and  putting  out  the  friendly  blaze. 

"On  the  i6th  a  cloud  showed  blue,  and 
peaked  on  the  horizon  as  the  boat  rose  and 
fell ;  but  instead  of  swelling  with  a  gale,  and 
bursting  upon  them,  or  pelting  them  with  rain, 
it  remained  as  it  was,  and  Halford  shouted, 
'  Land  ! '  He  had  been  to  the  islands  before, 
and  recognized  Kauhuluau  Rock,  the  farthest 
southwest  point  of  the  group.  Far  to  north- 
ward they  could  see  Nihua,  and  even  Kauia 
was  sighted ;  but  the  wind  blew  fiercely  off- 
shore, and  they  could  not  make  the  entrance. 
Sunday  night  they  were  off  Hanelei  Harbor, 
but  the  wind  stood  like  a  wall  between  them 
and  safety,  and  they  hove  to.  Two  o'clock 
the  same ;  half- past,  then  with  a  leap  the  wind 
went  out  to  sea,  and  blew  landward. 

"They  were  so  afraid  that  it  might  shift 
again  that  they  put  the  boat's  head  on,  ard 
drew  their  first  breath  of  safety.  But  just  as 
they  got  into  the  shoal  water,  on  the  ridge  of 
the  reef,  a  great  wave  broke  aboard,  abaft. 
(Halford  was  in  the  cockpit,  Francis  and 
Andrews  on  deck.)  Talbot  sang  out : '  Steady, 
men  !  steady  !  Bring  her  by  the  wind.'  And 
they  jumped  to  obey  him.  But  another  im- 
mense wave  struck  her  side,  and  she  rolled 
over.  As  she  floated  keel  up,  Talbot  man- 
aged to  catch  and  cling  to  her  bilge  ;  and  Hal- 
ford  hung  on  astern,  throwing  off  his  clothing; 
but  Andrews  and  Francis  were  never  seen 
again. 

*  The  green  food  and  exposure  brought  on  an  acute 
form  of  dysentery,  and  for  three  weeks  Muir  and 
Andrews  were  on  the  sick-list,  and  necessarily  useless. 


"  Halford  sang  out  to  Talbot  to  go  to  the 
bow  and  get  on  the  bottom.  Then  the  third 
wave  struck,  and  when  it  was  gone  by,  Hal- 
ford  was  alone.  He  scrambled  up  on  the 
boat's  keel,  and,  clinging  with  his  bare  legs 
and  arms,  passed  through  the  first  line  of 
breakers.  In  the  second  the  boat  rolled  over 
twice,  but  righted  head  on  to  shore,  and 
beached  near  Kalihi  Kai,  five  miles  from 
Hanelei.  As  she  went  in,  Halford  heard 
groans  from  the  cockpit,  and  found  Muir 
making  his  way  out.  He  had  been  below  all 
along,  and  was  '  as  crazy  as  a  hatter.' 

"Halford  saved  what  papers  he  could, 
helped  the  madman  ashore,  and  fell  exhausted 
on  the  beach.  He  woke  at  daybreak,  and 
saw  some  natives  on  the  shore.  They  were 
talking  and  gesticulating,  pointing  first  to  the 
sea,  and  then  to  something  at  their  feet ;  and 
the  coxswain  thought  maybe  it  was  Talbot. 
But  when  he  got  to  them  he  saw  it  was  Muir, 
who  lay  dead ;  his  face  black,  his  eyes  start- 
ing, and  his  purple  lips  covered  with  foam. 

"  He  got  the  boat  ashore,  *  and  began  to 
patrol  the  beach,  watching  for  his  captain. 
About  seven  o'clock  something  dark  ap- 
peared on  the  crest  of  the  waves,  and,  plung- 
ing into  the  sea,  Halford  drew  from  it  his 
officer's  body.  Then  he  rode  over  to  the 
American  Consul's  to  report,  give  up  the 
papers,  and  ask  for  burial  for  the  dead. 

"  On  Christmas  Eve  the  Kileau  sailed  for 
Ocean  Island,  with  her  flag  at  half-mast  for 
the  brave  fellows  that  had  perished.  On  the 
3d  of  January  she  took  the  shipwrecked  crew 
aboard,  brought  them  to  Hawaii,  and  from 
there  they  were  sent  to  their  homes." 

Uncle  Jack's  voice  stopped,  for  he  was  all 
choked  up,  and  tears  as  big  as  beans  were 
hopping  over  his  brown  cheeks.  Jim  and  I 
were  choking  too,  for  he  seemed  so  awfully 
"cut  up";  and  it  was  a  pity  Mr.  Talbot  had 
to  die  just  in  sight  of  shore,  after  that  hard 
four- weeks'  pull.  But  I  managed  to  ask: 
"  Why  couldn't  he  hang  on,  and  come  through 
too,  Uncle  Jack  ?  " 


*  This  boat  is  carefully  preserved  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md  ;  and  there  is  a 
tablet  to  Lieut.  Talbot  in  the  chapel  of  the  same  in- 
stitution. 
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"  Because  he  was  struck  in  the  head  by  the 
boat.  He  was  so  weak  he  couldn't  get  out 
of  the  way ;  for  he  had  taken  the  watches  of 
the  sick  men  ;  had  given  them  the  best  food  ; 
and  had  done  all  the  thinking  too,  beside 
always  keeping  them  cheerful  and  in  good 
heart.  Another  thing,  he  was  dressed  very 
heavily,  and  his  sea-boots  and  pilot  coat 
weighed  him  down." 

Then  there  was  a  little  silence,  broken  at 
last  by  Uncle  Jack,  who  turned  his  expressive 
eyes  full  on  us,  and  said : 

"Boys,  I  hope  to  God,  Our  Lady  interced- 
ing, we  shall  all  have  the  Sacraments  when 
we  are  dying  ;  but  if  we  can't,  the  next  thing 
we  ought  to  pray  most  earnestly  for  is  a  death 
as  brave  and  beautiful  as  Talbot's :  first,  be- 
cause he  died  in  the  line  of  duty ;  then  be- 
cause Our  Lord  Himself  said  :  '  Greater  love 
than  this  hath  no  man,  that  he  give  up  his  life 
for  his  friend.' " 


Confidence  in  the  Blessed  Virgin   Re- 
warded. 


The  good  ship  Oise,  after  long  and  perilous 
voyages,  was  at  last  dashed  against  a  sunken 
reef  off  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  Although 
many  brave  men  were  congregated  on  the 
shore  at  the  time,  they  were  powerless  to  ren- 
der her  or  her  crew  any  service ;  and  the  storm 
that  was  raging  seemed  likely  to  continue 
many  hours.  About  half-past  three  p.  m.,  a 
young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  sea-captain 
entered  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  aftd,  weep- 
ing bitterly,  prayed  aloud  to  the  "  Star  of  the 
Sea."  The  Rev.  Father  Chevallier,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  approached  the  suppli- 
cant to  offer  him  consolation. 

"Alas !  Father,"  said  the  officer,  in  reply 
to  the  priest's  kind  words,  "  there  is  no  hope. 
A  dear  brother  of  mine  is  on  board,  and  I  was 
to  meet  him,  and  to  have  the  additional  joy  of 
hearing  news  from  home." 

"Be  comforted,"  answered  Father  Cheval- 
lier ;  "  let  us  recite  the  beads  together ;  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  never  invoked  in  vain." 

Laying  aside  the  breviary  he  was  reading 
when  the  officer  entered,  the  priest  then  began 
to  say  the  chaplet  aloud,  his  companion  mak- 


ing the  responses.  When  the  Rosary  was  con- 
cluded, the  officer  asked  to  go  to  confession. 

The  grace  of  the  Sacrament  comforted  his 
heart,  and,  full  of  confidence  in  Our  Lady,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  He 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  observed  that  the 
fury  of  the  storm  had  abated,  and  that  a  new 
cable  had  been  extended  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore.  Soon  the  brave  men  were  safely  trans- 
ferring passengers  and  crew  to  land ;  and 
while  busily  engaged  in  helping  them,  the 
young  officer  suddenly  found  himself  in  the 
arms  of  his  dear  brother,  whom  he  feared 
Death  had  claimed  as  a  victim.  He  afterwards 
learned  that  his  brother  and  another  officer, 
in  the  height  of  the  danger,  had  made  a  vow 
to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  d'Auray,  and 
have  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  celebrated,  if 
they  were  delivered  from  shipwreck. 

The  pious  officers  did  not  delay  to  prove 
their  gratitude.  All  three  had  Masses  cele- 
brated immediately,  and  approached  the  Sac- 
raments ;  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  once  more 
on  the  soil  of  France,  they  hastened  to  St. 
Anne's  to  fulfil  their  sacred  promise. 


Milan  the  Great. 


Milan  is  called  by  the  Italians  Milan  the 
Great.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  deemed 
the  sixth  city  of  Italy.  All  the  large  cities 
have  some  favorite  designation  illustrative  of 
theirpeculiar  excellence.  Thus  Rome  is  "  The 
Holy";  Naples,  "The  Happy";  and  Venice, 
"The  Rich."  Milan  was  founded  by  the 
Gauls,  and  in  452  was  sacked  by  Attila  the 
Hun.  In  1 162  Frederick  I  entirely  destroyed 
it,  and  blotted  the  name  of  "Milano"  from 
the  cities  of  the  land.  Some  years  after,  it 
was  determined  to  rebuild  it,  which  was  done 
by  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  towns  most 
active  in  its  destruction.  These  were  Brescia, 
Cremona,  Verona,  and  Bergamo.  Eighty 
years  after  its  reconstruction,  began  the  rule 
of  the  Viscontis  and  the  Sforzas.  Milan  then 
became  celebrated  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
gave  fashions  to  the  world :  hence  comes  the 
word  milliner.  When  the  Sforza  family  passed 
away,  Milan  fell  under  the  power  of  Charles 
V,  in  1535. 
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A  Marvel  at  Lourdes.* 


YOUNG  woman,  belonging  by  birth 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fam- 
ilies of  Picardy,  and  by  marriage  to 
an  old  family  of  Poitou — Madame  laComtesse 
Hedwige  de  Chatillon,  nee  de  Forceville — has 
just  been  cured  of  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
the  progress  of  which  all  the  resources  of 
medical  art  had  failed  even  to  arrest. 

The  great  sensation  this  extraordinary 
cure  has  made  in  the  south  of  France,  and  at 
Amiens,  has  excited  among  the  people  such 
a  lively  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  every 
incident  relating  to  it,  that  we  now  publish  a 
detailed  account  of  the  fact,  leaving  religious 
authority  to  decide  as  to  its  nature.  However, 
our  wish  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity  is 
not  the  principal  motive  that  guides  us  in  this 
narrative  :  we  are  anxious  above  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Christian 
family  that  has  been  the  object  of  such  a 
signal  favor,  to  render  to  Almighty  God  and 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  due  honor  and  tha'nks- 
giving. 

In  1882  Mme.  de  Chatillon  bscame  subject 
to  obstinate  interior  maladies — one  succeeded 
another — all  the  more  serious  on  account  of 


*  The  cure  of  Madame"  la  Comtesse  Hedwige  de 
Chatillon,  on  the  3ist  of  May,  1885.  This  account  of 
an  event  which  has  excited  great  interest  in  France 
is  translated  from  the  French  of  Albert  de  Badts  de 
Cugnac,  by  a  kind  friend  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA'  re- 
siding in  Paris. — ED.  A.  M. 


E.  HUDSOK,  C.  S.  C.] 

her  being  of  a  delicate  constitution.  For  two 
years  her  life  was  a  long  martyrdom.  Finally 
neuralgia  of  the  stomach  set  in,  rendering  the 
absorption  of  food  more  and  more  difficult, 
and  causing  alarming  spasms,  which  daily  in- 
creased in  violence.  Being  unable  to  receive 
at  her  castle  in  Poitou  all  the  care  her  con- 
dition required — the  devoted  attendance  of 
Doctors  Jourdanne  and  Chedevergne,  who 
came  from  Poitiers  for  consultations,  is  not 
ignored — Mme.  de  Chatillon  resolved  in  July 
1883,  to  go  to  Auteuil  (near  Paris)  to  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment. 

The  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris — Doctors  Vulpian,  Bucquoi, 
and  Beni  Barde — attended  her  at  this  time ; 
but  the  united  efforts  of  these  men  of  science 
could  make  no  headway  against  a  disease  so 
inveterate  as  to  baffle  all  their  skill.  The 
state  of  the  patient  grew  worse  daily:  no 
matter  how  gently  she  was  moved  from  her 
bed  to  the  bath-room,  she  fainted  away  for  a 
considerable  time ;  even  contact  with  the  icy 
water  did  not  suffice  to  bring  back  her  senses. 
To  soothe  the  excruciating  pains  of  the  stom- 
ach, constant  recourse  was  had  to  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphine. 

After  a  year's  trial,  the  treatment  at  Auteuil 
having  signally  failed,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  patient's  native  air,  and  the  tender  care  of 
her  family,  might  be  more  efficacious ;  conse- 
quently in  July,  1884,  Mme.  de  Chatillon  was 
taken  to  Amiens.  This  hope  soon  vanished. 
In  vain  did  Dr.  Leger,  the  family  physician, 
employ  all  that  skill  could  devise  and  friend- 
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ship  suggest :  he  had  the  grief  to  see  that  his 
efforts  were  useless,  and  owned  it  candidly. 
Dr.  Claude,  a  distinguished  homceopathist 
from  Paris,  also  offered  his  services,  but  he 
soon  declared  the  case  quite  hopeless.  In- 
deed the  progress  of  the  nervous  affection  was 
frightful  to  witness;  the  patient  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  emaciation  which  can  be  imag- 
gined  from  the  fact  that  she  weighed  only 
sixty- five  pounds.  The  continuance  of  acute 
pain  made  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to  take 
any  food,  even  in  liquid  form  ;  her  strength 
was  declining  rapidly. 

The  consternation  of  those  around  her  was 
extreme;  they  now  expected  a  death- stroke, 
all  hope  of  her  recovery  having  been  given 
up.  The  pious  families  De  Forceville  and  De 
Chatillon  had  not  waited  until  then  to  appeal 
to  divine  help:  alms,  prayers,  hovenas,  Com- 
munions— a  sort  of  holy  violence  had  been 
used  since  the  beginning  of  their  trial,  to  draw 
down  the  wished- for  blessing.  The  sick  one 
joined  in  these  pressing  supplications;  but 
for  some  days  the  thought  often  occurred  to 
her  that  she  might  be  cured  at  Lourdes.  And 
when  her  mother,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Force- 
ville, reproved  her  gently  for  not  having 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  prayers  offered  at 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  where  she  herself 
had  recovered  health  miraculously,  the  poor 
sufferer  declared,  "  I  shall  be  cured  only  at 
Lourdes." 

"  At  Lourdes  ! "  This  seemed  madness. 
How  was  she  to  go  to  Lourdes,  when  the  least 
movement  might  hasten  a  fatal  crisis  ?  Never- 
theless, Mme.  de  Chatillon  expressed  her 
belief  in  so  positive  a  manner  that  none  could 
resist,  and  she  herself  chose  the  26th  of  May, 
of  this  year,  to  begin  her  momentous  pilgrim- 
age. The  doctor  maintained  that  the  journey 
could  not  be  undertaken  ;  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  imprudence.  "  I'll  go — I  must  go ! " 
replied  the  invalid ;  and  she  added  this  prayer, 
mentally:  "Holy  Virgin!  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  cure  me,  let  me  die  before  starting."  Of 
course  the  family  felt  convinced  that  this  plan 
was,  humanly  speaking,  rash  in  the  extreme ; 
but  in  all  their  hearts  faith  was  stronger  than 
fear,  and  hope  overcame  apprehension. 

Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Chatillon  prepared 


for  the  journey  with  an  energy,  calmness,  and 
self  possession  truly  admirable.  Relatives 
and  friends  flocked  around  her  bed,  to  hear 
her  last  words  of  farewell,  and  receive  her  last 
faint  smiles.  She  bade  good-bye  to  all.  God 
knows,  and  we  shall  never  forget,  with  what 
anguish  of  heart  we  received  her  last  adieu  ; 
with  what  painful  sympathy  we  gazed  on  that 
pale  face,  which  but  for  the  eyes  would  have 
been  the  image  of  death. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May,  Mme. 
de  Chatillon  received  the  Holy  Viaticum, 
which  was  truly  for  her  the  Food  of  the  trav- 
eller. That  day  was  one  of  great  suffering, 
so  much  so  that  when  evening  drew  nigh  it 
seemed  as  if  Our  Lady  would  grant  her 
prayer,  and  take  her  away  before  she  had  be- 
gun the  journey.  A  terrible  crisis  came  on. 
Her  confessor,  M.  1'Abbe  de  Guillebon,  Cure 
of  St.  Martin,  was  summoned  in  all  haste.  He 
came  immediately,  but  his  penitent  had  al- 
ready lost  consciousness.  The  night  wore 
on,  in  broken  rest;  at  last  the  day  of  departure, 
so  dreaded  yet  so  longed-for,  had  arrived: 
the  hour  had  come.  More  calm  than  those 
about  her,  Mme.  de  Chatillon  said  she  was 
ready  to  start.  Again  a  kiss — so  likely  to  be 
the  last — to  her  only  child,  three  years  old  ; 
another  hopeful  glance  at  her  broken-hearted 
father,  and  she  was  borne  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion. The  journey  had  not  begun,  but  she 
was  already  so  pale  and  motionless  as  to 
resemble  a  corpse.  They  placed  her  in  the 
sleeping-car,  which  was  to  convey  her  to 
Lourdes.  The  Vicomtesse  de  Forceville,  the 
Comte  de  Chatillon,  and  a  maid  of  long-tried 
devotedness  accompanied  her.  They  started 
in  the  midst  of  tears,  while  the  railway  men, 
moved  with  pity,  whispered  to  each  other : 
"She  will  not  reach  Lourdes  alive." 

The  journey  from  Amiens  to  Lourdes  was 
one  long  agony.  Fainting  fits  were  followed 
by  painful  returns  to  consciousness,  then 
spasms  so  violent  that  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  drops  of  morphine  were  necessary  to 
afford  relief.  To  add  to  the  misery,  an  acci- 
dent happened  to  the  engine,  delaying  the 
train  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  causing  passen- 
gers for  Lourdes  to  miss  the  connecting  train 
at  Bordeaux.  The  night  was  spent  in  the 
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station  of  Pau,  thus  prolonging  the  journey 
eighteen  hours. 

At  Bordeaux  Mme.  de  Chatillon's  suffer- 
ings became  unbearable.  Dr.  Maille,  who  was 
summoned  to  prescribe  for  her  relief,  consid- 
ered her  entirely  too  ill  to  proceed  -farther. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  administer  morphine, 
and  even  proposed  to  chloroform  her ;  but  to 
this  the  patient  objected.  At  last,  after  forty- 
three  weary  hours,  they  reached  Lourdes.  It 
was  Thursday,  May  28.  Mme.  de  Chatillon, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  perfectly  ex- 
hausted ;  however,  she  was  able  to  sleep  a 
while,  after  which  she  and  her  husband  went 
to  confession.  Their  plan  was  to  receive  Holy 
Communion  the  next  morning,  before  visiting 
the  piscina. 

Blessed  be  God,  they  were  at  Lourdes ! 
This  in  itself  was  almost  a  miracle.  Friday 
morning  Holy  Communion  was  brought  to 
.her ;  then  she  went  to  the  piscina  in  the  car 
for  the  sick  poor.  Dr.  de  St.  Maclon  forbade 
her  being  plunged  into  the  water,  saying  it 
would  result  in  instant  death.  There  were 
merely  ablutions  on  the  chest.  At  the  same 
time  Mme.  de  Chatillon,  opening  her  eyes, 
prayed,  in  a  faint  voice:  "  My  God  !  cure  me 
for  the  sake  of  my  husband  and  child,  ...  or 
deliver  me  from  my  sufferings."  She  then 
lost  consciousness  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
the  doctor  of  Lourdes  affirmed  that  death  was 
imminent. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  2Qth  of  May,  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  M.  de  Chatillon  wrote 
to  the  Vicomte  de  Forceville :  "  I  have  only 
sad  news  to  communicate.  Hedwige's  visit 
to  the  piscina  has  fatigued  her  greatly."  He 
added  that  her  weakness  was  extreme,  and 
that  no  food,  even  liquid,  could  assimilate. 
•"She  feels  so  weak  that  it  will  be  more  pru- 
dent, I  think,  not  to  take  her  to  the  piscina 
to-morrow,  but  to  have  her  drink  some  of 
the  wonder-working  water.  The  missionaries 
themselves  have  advised  this."  The  faithful 
maid  wrote  also  that  finding  her  mistress  so 
ill,  and  fearing  she  might  pass  away  from  one 
minute  to  another,  she  had  begged  not  to  be 
left  to  watch  her  alone  during  the  night  from 
the  29th  to  the  3Oth. 

And  during  these  hours  of  unspeakable 


anguish  where  was  the  afflicted,  venerable 
mother  of  the  sufferer  ?  Prostrate  before  the 
Grotto  of  the  Apparition,  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  leave,  and  prayed  with  fast-flowing 
tears,  offering  her  life  in  exchange  for  that  of 
her  child.  Her  humble  and  fervent  suppli- 
cations pierced  the  clouds. 

On  Saturday,  May  30,  Mme.  de  Chatillon 
was  again  carried  to  the  piscina.  She  seemed 
just  about  to  breathe  her  last;  however,  the 
lotions  were  begun,  and  meanwhile  the  Ro- 
sary was  recited.  The  invalid  opened  her 
eyes,  raised  herself  up,  and  said :  "  I  think  I 
am  cured."  Then  she  asked  for  some  beef- 
tea,  and  swallowed  it  with  ease.  The  disgust 
she  had  hitherto  felt  for  all  kinds  of  nourish- 
ment was  suddenly  removed,  and  the  fainting 
fits  also  ceased  mysteriously,  never  to  recur. 

Lifted  back  into  the  car,  Mme.  de  Chatillon 
was  taken  to  the  Grotto,  where  the  Rosary 
was  again  recited  publicly.  Returning  to  the 
hotel,  she  was  able  to  eat  part  of  a  chop  and 
some  potatoes,  after  which  she  was  persuaded 
to  repose  a  while.  It  was  an  immense  gain 
— she  was  able  to  eat.  M.  de  Chatillon  has- 
tened to  send  a  telegram  to  the  family,  say- 
ing: "Let  us  bless  God  and  the  Virgin  of 
Lourdes  !  A  marked  improvement." 

Sunday,  the  3  ist  of  May,  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  a.  m.,  the  sick  lady,  full  of  faith  and 
confidence,  was  again  conveyed  to  the  Grotto, 
where  she  heard  Mass  and  approached  the 
Holy  Table.  The  day  before  she  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  now  she  rises,  and,  leaning 
on  her  husband's  arm,  walks  around  the 
piscina  without  the  least  difficulty !  At  the 
Grotto  she  goes  to  kiss  the  stone  of  the  Ap- 
parition, then  kneels  down,  remaining  in  that 
fatiguing  posture  while  the  spectators,  filled 
with  an  indescribable  emotion,  sing  hymns 
to  the  Mother  of  Mercy  and  the  Virgin  most 
powerful. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  peans  of  joy,  the 
ressuscitee  (we  may  call  her  such,  for  she  was 
all  but  dead)  rose  from  her  knees  and  stepped 
into  the  car  to  return  to  the  hotel.  The  pil- 
grims rushed  towards  her,  surrounding  her  so 
as  to  leave  her  hardly  space  to  breathe ;  they 
kissed  her  feet,  tried  to  touch  her  garments, 
or  to  make  her  touch  medals  and  beads. 
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Those  who  have  beheld  the  wonders  wrought 
at  Lourdes  have  also  witnessed  these  out- 
bursts of  religious  enthusiasm,  of  which  words 
can  give  no  idea. 

Cured  at  last,  Mme.  de  Chatillon  dismissed 
the  vehicle  of  the  sick  poor  which  she  had 
used  since  her  arrival,  and,  crossing  the  cor- 
ridors on  foot,  went  to  take  her  meal.  M.  de 
Chatillon  busied  himself  in  sending  off  in  all 
directions  the  following  telegram  : 

"  Glory  be  to  God  and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes !  Hed- 
wige  walks  and  eats !  Magnificat!  Alms  ! " 

In  Poitou  and  at  Amiens  friends  were  anx- 
iously expecting  news.  Ardent  prayers  beg- 
ging for  a  miracle  were  offered  everywhere. 
In  the  De  Forceville  and  De  Chatillon  famil- 
ies, in  religious  communities,  in  numbers  of 
Christian  homes,  the  supplications  were  un- 
ceasing ;  they  asked  of  God  to  show  in  these 
troubled  times,  when  He  is  so  grievously  in- 
sulted, that  He  turns  not  away  from  those 
who  seek  Him,  and  that  He  remembers  His 
mercy  in  favor  of  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  Him.  And  what  joy  when  on  that  memo- 
rable Saturday  evening  the  telegram  was  re- 
ceived, announcing  a  great  improvement !  But 
in  what  trying  suspense  the  Sunday  passed, 
no  further  tidings  coming  from  Lourdes 
until  the  announcement  of  the  cure  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart ! 
"It  is  the  reward,"  everybody  proclaimed, 
"of  the  faith,  of  the  saint-like  faith  of  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Forceville ;  it  is  the  reward  of 
the  heroic  confidence  of  Mme.  de  Chatillon." 
It  is  also,  we  shall  add,  the  reward  of  the 
resignation,  of  the  sacrifice  accepted. 

In  a  letter  dated  from  Lourdes,  the  28th  of 
May,  we  read :  "  To-morrow  Hedwige  will 
be  plunged  into  the  piscina.  How  we  shall 
exult  if  Our  Lady  grant  our  request !  /  have 
great  hopes;  however,  we  must,  no  matter 
what  happens,  submit  to  God's  will"  Who 
uttered  such  words  beside  a  death-bed?  A 
husband!  And  who  was  to  hear  them?  A 
father !  Ah  !  no  doubt,  God  only  waited  for 
this  sublime  Fiat  to  answer  as  of  old  :  "  I  will, 
be  thou  cured." 

But  let  us  return  to  the  happy  ressuscitee. 
On  Monday,  the  ist  of  June,  she  went  to  the 
Grotto,  and  paid  visits  to  all  those  who  had 


prayed  for  her  cure :  the  Carmelites,  the  Nuns 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  the  Missiona- 
ries, and,  above  all,  Mile,  de  Taffin,  who  had 
shown  such  affectionate  interest.  On  the 
following  morning,  before  eight  o'clock,  we 
find  her  driving  to  the  Basilica,  where  she 
received  the  blessing  of  a  missionary  bishop. 
Afterwards  she  heard  Mass,  leaning  on  a 
bench,  then  revisited  the  Grotto,  and  from 
there  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  the  doc- 
tor was  awaiting  to  see  her.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  the  cure  a  supernatural 
fact.  On  Wednesday  Mme.  de  Chatillon  re- 
ceived some  visits  of  congratulation,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock,  after  a  last  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, she  started  for  Poitiers,  arriving 
there  without  fatigue  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night. 

At  Poitiers  she  passed  the  whole  of  Thurs- 
day, taking  her  meals  at  the  table  d'hote,  and 
announcing  her  cure  in  person  to  Dr.  Chede- 
vergne.  His  surprise  may  be  imagined.  Dis- 
missing the  sleeping-car  which  she  had  used 
since  her  departure  from  Amiens,  Mme.  de 
Chatillon  travelled  all  the  following  night  in 
an  ordinary  rail  way- carriage,  bearing  the  un- 
avoidable shaking,  the  heat  and  the  dust  like, 
an  ordinary  traveller. 

At  Amiens  her  father  and  her  child,  with  a 
crowd  of  relatives  and  friends,  were  anxiously 
awaiting  her.  Every  heart  was  full  of  joy 
and  emotion.  As  soon  as  she  alighted  from 
the  car  they  gathered  round  her,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  embrace 
and  congratulate  her.  Blessed  hour!  the 
happiness  of  which  no  pen  can  describe.  The 
railway  men  who  had  seen  her  only  ten  days 
ago,  apparently  in  a  dying  condition,  could 
scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  so  great  was  their 
wonderment. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  cure  of  Mme. 
la  Comtesse  de  Chatillon.  It  may  properly 
conclude  with  two  very  important  documents : 
the  certificates  of  the  doctors  who  attended 
her  in  the  last  days  of  her  illness.  Both  de- 
scribe, though  briefly,  her  state  before  and 
after  the  marvellous  occurrence  of  the  3ist 
of  May.  The  attestation  of  Dr.  Leger,  of 
Amiens,  physician  to  the  family  De  Force- 
ville, reads  as  follows : 
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The  undersigned,  medical  doctor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Paris,  asserts  the  following  facts,  which  came  under 
his  observation : 

Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Chatillon,  having  always 
suffered  from  a  delicate  stomach,  after  a  uterine  affec- 
tion, became  unable  to  digest  anything  except  the 
juice  of  meat.  To  this  disorder  were  added  nervous 
attacks  extremely  painful.  The  least  attempt  to  leave 
her  bed,  even  to  move  into  another,  brought  on  such 
dizziness  as  sometimes  caused  her  to  faint.  In  this 
condition  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Chatillon  had  not  left 
her  bed,  or  consequently  had  not  walked,  for  more 
than  three  years. 

After  numerous  trials  and  various  treatments,  and 
although  the  most  minute  examination  could  not  show 
any  organic  alteration,  the  pains  increased  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  impossible  the  digestion  of  the 
meat  juice  which  had  been  for  some  time  the  only 
nourishment  of  the  patient.  Her  emaciation  became 
more  and  more  evident,  also  her  weakness,  so  that  a 
fatal  issue  was  feared  from  a  journey  so  fatiguing  as 
that  from  Amiens  to  Lourdes,  undertaken  in  her 
condition 

On  her  return,  I  saw  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Chatillon 
walk  in  her  apartment,  and  take  her  meals  at  the 
family  table. 

The  truth  of  which  I  affirm  in  the  present  certificate. 

LEGER. 

AMIENS,  June  7,  1885. 

Dr.  Anselme  Peyret,  of  Lourdes,  writes: 
On  the  agth  of  May  I  was  called  for  Mme.  la  Com- 
tesse de  Chatillon,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Lourdes. 
She  appeared  to  be  affected  by  a  neurosis  of  the 
stomach,  causing  atrocious  pain  whenever  she  ab- 
sorbed the  smallest  quantity  of  food  The  patient 
and  her  husband  informed  me  that  this  had  been  her 
condition  for  three  years,  and  that,  far  from  improv- 
ing, it  always  grew  worse  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  men  in  Paris. 
To-day  food  is  out  of  the  question.  Her  emaciation 
and  weakness  are  extreme.  The  pulse  is  filiform. 
The  extremities  of  the  members  are  almost  cold,  as 
also  the  ears  and  nose.  The  intellect  remains  perfectly 
clear,  and  her  voice,  though  feeble,  is  distinct.  The 
next  day,  the  3oth  of  May,  when  I  paid  my  visit, 
these  symptoms  were  still  more  aggravated ;  she  was 
unable  to  utter  a  single  word,  and  the  whispering 
about  her  increased  her  nervousness  Her  sufferings 
were  intense,  notwithstanding  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphine.  The  end  was  drawing  near :  the  lamp 
was  flickering  for  want  of  oil. 

This  day,  2d  of  June,  I  met  her  alighting  from  her 
carriage  on  her  return  from  the  Grotto.  I  saw  her 
walk,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  though  two  days 
before  she  could  scarcely  move  in  her  bed.  Her  good 
spirits  have  returned ;  the  pulse  is  much  stronger,  and 
the  expression  of  the  face  altogether  more  satisfactory. 
She  declared  that  she  was  able  to  eat  anything  with- 
out experiencing  distress,  and  that  she  believed  her- 
self cured  by  her  visits  to  the  Grotto. 


Although  it  does  not  belong  to  medical  science  to 
decide   on   supernatural  facts,  nevertheless  I   must 
confess  that  I  find  it  impossible^)  explain  by  natural 
laws  so  complete  a  change  in  so  short  a  time. 
ANSELME  PEYRET, 

Medical  Doctor  at  Lourdes. 
LOURDES  June  2,  1885. 


Christ's  Triumph. 


BY  JAMES   KEEGAN. 


"  "]   HAVE  conquered  God,"  Satan  said,— "I 

•^         have  conquered  God  in  man ; 
I  have  won  that  favored  mongrel  unto  me  and  unto 

mine; 
I  have  turned  each  good  to  evil,  every  blessing  to 

a  ban ; — 
Truly,  truly,"  vaunted  Satan,  "am  I  nigh  unto 

divine : 
Prince  of  earth,  and  power  of  air,  and  lord  of  many 

a  heart  and  shrine." 

Loudly  vaunted  all  the  demons,  all  the  angels  wept 

in  heaven, 
For  the  fall  of  human  nature,  for  the  victory  of 

the  beast; 
Man  the  traitor,  man  the  coward,  from  his  forfeit 

Eden  driven : 
In  him,  over  him,  around  him,  woe  and  evil  are 

increased ; 
Round  his  dwelling  comes  all  evil,  like  the  vultures 

to  their  feast. 

Then  the  Lord  spoke  out  in  thunder  from  His. 

place  which  none  can  fathom, 
And  a  hush  came  over  heaven,  and  was  silence 

deep  in  hell : 
"Angels  grieve  not,  demons  joy  not,  for  the  sin 

and  fall  of  Adam ; 
From  his  fall  the  greater  glory :  where  he  failed 

shall  he  excel." 
And  the  starry  choirs  of  heaven — all  creation  sang, 

"'Tiswell!" 

From  the  glory  of  the  Father  to  the  bosom  of  a 
woman 

Came  th'  Eternal  Word  Creative,  taking  flesh, 
being  made  a  Man, 

Joining  in  Eternal  Union  the  divine  unto  the 
human, 

Changing  weakness  into  greatness,  building  bless- 
ing upon  ban ; 
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Then  anew  fell  Wrath  and  Terror,  for  their  con- 
quest and  thejr  error, 
On  hell's  ghastly  caravan. 

Now  above  the  hosts  of  heaven,  over  all  the  sons  of 
morning, 

Sits  the  Seed  and  Son  of  Adam,  Christ  the  God- 
Man,  Lord  and  King; 

Low  in  hell,  o'ercome,  defeated  by  a  Man,  for  all 
his  scorning, 

Crouches  Sin,  with  Satan  crownless,  cowers  Death 

without  his  sting. 

Thus  was  strength  o'ercome  by  weakness, 
Adam's  pride  by  Jesus'  meekness; 

Thus  from  evil,  exaltation  by  the  might  of  God 
did  spring. 


Little  Gladys. 


BY    ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

MR.  ELMER  had  come  home  by  this  time, 
and  was  out  among  his  flowers.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  florist :  flowers  were 
his  ruling  passion ;  and  there  was  certainly  a 
magnetic  something  between  him  and  what- 
ever he  planted ;  for  whatever  it  might  be  it 
grew  and  flourished.  There  he  was  now, 
trimming  roses,  potting  some  delicate  tropical 
plants,  and  tying  up  some  sprawling  climbers, 
when  Mrs.  Elmer  appeared  on  the  back  ve- 
randa, and  stood  watching  him  as  she  leaned 
over  the  railing.  His  back  was  towards  her, 
and  both  hands  were  up,  training  a  vine 
against  the  trellis  work. 

"  George ! "  she  said. 

"In  a  moment,  Marjory!"  was  his  answer, 
as  he  expedited  his  task,  and  turned  quickly ; 
for  there  was  a  chord  of  trouble  in  her  voice. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"We  have  found  a  child,  George — " 

"  Rotter — I  mean  good  gracious !  where  ?  " 
was  all  he  said,  as,  in  his  surprise,  he  dropped 
his  garden  shears  into  a  tub  of  water,  and 
stood  expectant. 

"And  she's  up-stairs.  The  poor  little  midget 
was  wandering  about  the  street  from  twelve 
o'clock  until  four ;  and  I  took  her  in." 

"A  case  of  desertion,  doubtless.     You've 


put  your  foot  into  it,  wife,  I'm  afraid  ;  and,  as 
if  you  hadn't  already  enough  on  your  shoul- 
ders, I  suppose  you'll  end  by  adopting  her. 
What's  her  name  ?  " 

"  Gladys,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out." 

"  Amsterdam !  what  in  the  mischief  sort  of 
a  name  is  that  ? — her  father's  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  girl's  name,  George.  I  saw  it  in 
Tennyson,  and  in  Spencer  too.  She  can  tell 
me  nothing  else  about  herself — the  name  of 
her  parents,  or  where  she  lives ;  for  she's 
only  a  baby,  George;  and  her  jargon  is  High 
Dutch  to  me.  I'll  bring  her  down  for  you  to 
see." 

"  Great  Scott !  what  strange  things  do  drop 
out  of  the  clouds  upon  a  fellow's  head!" 
soliloquized  Mr.  Elmer,  as  his  wife  disap- 
peared. "  Women  are  great  geese,  driving 
their  emotions  tandem  to  the  very  jumping- 
off  place ;  then  there's  a  squall,  and  a  sudden 
tightening  of  the  reins,  a  tumble,  and — hys- 
terics !  Bless  my  soul !  these  nasturtiums  look 
like  separate  flames !  How  they  glow  in  their 
very  hearts !  Oh,  you  beautiful  saffronias ! 
were  ever  roses  so  waxen  and  lovely !  And 
these  chrysanthe'ums,  so  large  and  aromatic ! 
the  earth's  aromatic  link  between  summer  and 
winter — the  past  and  the  present ! "  said  the 
enthusiast,  as  he  gathered  a  handful  of  white 
ones  edged  with  rose  color. 

"  Here  she  is,  George  ! "  he  heard  his  wife 
say.  He  looked  up  and  saw  her  standing  on 
the  porch,  holding  the  little  waif  by  the  hand. 
His  man's  heart  was  touched  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  innocent  child, — such  a  little  thing  she 
was,  and  so  delicately  pretty.  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  her,  saying :  "  How  d'ye  do,  little 
woman !  How  are  they  all  in  the  moon  ?  " 

"  Pitty  powers !  oh,  so  pitty  powers ! "  she 
cried,  dropping  Kitty's  big  doll,  that  Ellen 
had  got  out  for  her, — Kitty's  absence  at  her 
grandmother's  making  it  possible  to  be  free 
with  her  treasures ;  "  oh,  pitty,  pitty  powers ! " 
she  repeated,  running  down  the  steps  to  Mr. 
Elmer,  who  kissed  her,  and  gave  her  one  of 
the  great  white  flowers  he  held.  Then  she 
danced  away,  tripping  and  skipping  over  the 
gravelled  walks  between  the  flower-beds ; 
stopping  now  to  smell  a  tall  carnation  that 
seemed  to  nod  a  fragrant  welcome  to  her,  then 
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to  touch  with  her  finger-tips,  as  lightly  as  a 
butterfly,  a  golden  pansy,  or  peer  into  the 
heart  of  a  crimson  rose ;  or,  standing  on  tip- 
toe, gaze  into  the  chalice  of  a  St.  Joseph's 
Lily :  chirping  her  little  tuneless  scraps  of 
song,  as  sweet  as  the  brief  warbles  6f  a  blue- 
bird on  the  wing. 

"I'll  swear  she  was  a  butterfly  in  some 
previous  state  of  existence  ! "  said  Mr.  Elmer, 
laughing,  as  he  watched  her  flitting  to  and  fro. 
"I  think,  though,  you  had  better  take  your 
grandchild  up  off  the  porch  floor,  Marjory," 
he  continued,  pointing  to  Kitty's  doll,  which 
lay  doubled  up  in  a  heap  where  the  child  had 
dropped  it.  "Just  imagine  the  row  there'd 
be  if  she  saw  Dulce  there,  heels  over  head ! 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  she  imparted  her 
belief  that  the  rights  of  property  were  not  re- 
spected in  this  house." 

"I  know,"  laughed  Mrs.  Elmer,  lifting  the 
injured  Dulce  from  her  prone  condition;  "I 
had  taken  a  lot  of  rubbish  out  of  her  drawer, 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  boy's  pocket. 
Mother  has  asked  to  let  her  stay  until  to- 
morrow; isn't  it  fortunate  ?  Just  look  at  that 
child,  George,  gazing  up  at  the  trumpet- flower 
as  if  she'd  like  to  creep  into  it.  Now  and 
again  I  catch  a  something  in  her  face  that  I 
ought  to  remember,  but  can't, — a  flitting  like- 
ness, a  sort  of  memory  as  of  a  dream." 

"  Probably  you  knew  each  other  before  you 
became  inhabitants  of  this  earthly  sphere," 
said  Mr.  Elmer,  clipping  a  scarlet  geranium 
and  a  white  verbena,  which  he  held  out  to 
little  Gladys,  who  tripped  up  the  path  to  get 
them,  their  possession  filling  the  cup  of  her 
happiness,  brimming  it  over  in  sparkles  of 
tuneless  song,  accompanied  by  a  rhythmic, 
dancing  movement  of  her  feet,  as  she  ran  back. 
They  both  watched  her,  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
said :  "  Indeed,  George,  I  think  it  is  wicked 
to  talk  as  if  you  believed  that  old  Egyptian 
nonsense ! " 

"  I  do  believe  it.  I  can  tell  you  that  those  old 
mummies  we  read  of  believed  things  nearer 
the  truth  than  we  suppose,  when  they  walked 
the  earth  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago," 
began  Mr.  Elmer,  striking  off  on  one  of  his 
favorite  hobbies." 

"  Hush — sh — sh ! "  said  Mrs.  Elmer,  as  the 


voice  of  little  Gladys  arose  on  the  sweet,  silent 
air,  singing  in  tuneless  form. 

"Genetowy,  genetoky!"  were  the  words, 
they  heard,  as  she  circled  around  the  flowers; 
"Genetowy,  genetoky!"  repeated  over  and 
over,  as  a  parrot  might  have  done,  that  had 
been  drilled  into  the  utterance  of  a  difficult 
word. 

"  Latin,  by  all  the  powers  !  What  next,  I 
wonder  ! "  said  Mr.  Elmer,  laughing. 

"  That  child  is  a  Catholic,  George  !  I  know 
it !  And  I  know  where  she  belongs  :  it  is  all 
plain  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Elmer,  springing  up 
from  the  porch-step  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting, and  running  to  the  head  of  the  kitchen 
stairs,  where  she  called  Ellen  in  such  haste 
that  the  latter  dropped  everything  and  rushed 
up  to  see  what  could  be  the  matter,  muttering 
as  she  came,  "Them  pickles '11  all  be  sp'ilt, 
bad  'cess  to  'em  ! " 

"Oh,  Ellen!  Ellen!  I'm  sure  I  have  found 
out  where  the  child  belongs  !  Oh,  George  ! 
come  here —  Run  up  stairs,  and  put  on 
your  bonnet  and  shawl,  Ellen,  as  quickly  as 
you  can ;  then  I  '11  tell  you  what  to  do  next. 
George,  do  you  remember  what  I  told  you 
about  the  little  Catholic  bookstore  yesterday 
evening  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Everything.  I  told  you,  if  you  remem- 
ber, that  I  caught  a  face  there — " 

"  Instead  of  a  prayer-book  ;  yes." 

"And  you  know  I  never  forget  a  face;  and 
the  face  I  caught  was  the  face  of  the  gentle- 
man who  keeps  the  store." 

"  Well,  but  where  is  the  connection  ?  I  fail 
to  see  it.  It  wasn't  the  child's  face  you 
caught." 

"  Did  I  say  it  was  ?  Oh,  George !  you  have 
to  be  almost  scalped  before  anything  can  get 
to  your  brain.  The  two  faces,  the  man's  and 
the  child's,  are  as  much  alike  as  a  man's  face 
and  a  child's  face  can  be ;  and  something  tells 
me  that  the  little  lost  one  is  his.  Oh,  George ! 
the  moment  I  heard  her  singing  'Genitori, 
genitoquej  the  truth  flashed  upon  me  like  light- 
ning,— Our  Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  be  praised!  Dear  Ellen,  are  you 
ready?" 
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"  Yis'm,  if  you'll  plase  to  tell  me  where  ye'd 
be  sinding  me,  an'  the  pickles  all  sp'iling 
sure,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  bewildered  look. 

"  You've  forgotten  your  broomstick,  Ellen," 
said  Mr.  Elmer,  gravely:  "Mrs.  Elmer  wants 
you  to  ride  to  the  moon  to  catch  some  wild 
geese." 

"  Ellen,  listen  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Elmer,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  the  girl's  arm;  "and  don't 
mind  my  husband's  nonsense,  or  give  your- 
self an  uneasy  thought  about  the  pickles." 

"As  we  are  in  such  a  great  pickle  already, 
that  a  family  jar — " 

"  Nobody  paid  attention  to  the  far-fetched 
pun,  and,  without  finishing  it,  Mr.  Elmer, 
with  a  grin,  went  back  to  his  flowers. 

"Now,  Ellen,  tell  me!  Did  you  ever  see 
a  little  Catholic  bookstore  on  /th  Street,  near 
the  Avenue  ?  " 

"  I  did,  ma'am  ;  for  I  got  me  own  Rosary 
there,  an'  some  picters  for  me  prayer  book," 
she  answered. 

"  Thank  Heaven !  Now  go  there  as  quickly 
as  you  can,  and  ask  the  good  people  if  they 
have  not  lost  a  little  girl.  Oh,  Ellen,  think 
of  their  grief,  and  all  they  must  have  suffered 
this  day !  Tell  them  she  is  safe  and  well 
cared  for,  and  as  happy  as  a  cricket.  I  am 
sure  the  child  is  theirs — perfectly  sure," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Elmer,  her  face  aglow  with 
delight  at  the  thought,  the  almost  certainty, 
that  the  little  "  lost  groat "  was  found. 

Ellen's  warm,  emotional  heart  needed  no 
more.  Without  knowing  why,  she  had  caught 
Mrs.  Elmer's  enthusiastic  faith,  and  was  off 
like  a  rocket.  Mr.  Elmer  whistled,  and  thought 
they  were  both  as  mad  as  March  hares ;  but 
he  had  the  grace  to  hold  his  tongue,  while 
he  lit  a  cigar,  and  sat  down  to  smoke,  and 
meditate  on  the  strange  ways  of  womankind. 
It  was  a  long  distance  from  I  Street,  West, 
to  the  little  Catholic  bookstore  on  /th  Street, 
within  a  square  of  the  canal ;  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
tried  to  possess  her  soul  in  patience  while 
awaiting  Ellen's  return :  her  buoyant  hopes 
now  and  then  dashed  by  the  thought  that 
perhaps  the  good  people  there  had  no  child ; 
and  if  they  had,  it  might  be  a  boy  or  an  an- 
gel; or  maybe  the  young  man  whose  face 
she  had  caught  had  no  wife  at  all.  If  so,  she 


knew  that  George  Elmer  would  never  be 
done  with  it,  so  long  as  she  lived.  The  sun 
had  set,  and  she  was  resting  in  a  big  chair  in 
the  shaded  parlor,  with'  Gladys  and  Dulce, 
the  doll,  in  her  arms,  feeling  rather  discour- 
aged, when  suddenly  she  heard  a  rush  as  of 
many  feet — there  were  only  two — and  Ellen's 
voice  calling,  in  excited  tones : 

"An'  where  are  ye,  ma'am — Mrs.  Elmer? 
It's  them  sure  ! " 

"  I  am  here,  Ellen.  What  news  ?  "  she  cried, 
running  to  the  door. 

"  It's  as  thrue  as  ye're  livin',  ma'am,"  gasped 
Ellen,  her  breath  almost  gone :  "  it's  their 
own  little  gurl  that  sthrayed  away  at  eight 
o'clock  this  mornin',  an'  was  gone  a  good 
hour  afore  they  missed  her.  They  thought 
she  was  with  the  house-gurl  up-stairs,  an' 
she  thought  the  child  was  with  her  mother. 
Thin  they  hunted  high  an'  low,  up  sthreet 
an'  down,  with  a  perleese-man  to  the  fore  to 
help ;  but  until  I  got  there  they  hadn't  heard 
hide  nor  hair  of  her,  the  poor  little  chick !  an' 
they  thought,  ma'am,  she  had  sthrayed  down 
to  the  canal,  an'  fell  in  an'  got  dhrownded : 
an'  the  poor  mother  that  broken  hearted  that 
her  good  man  couldn't  lave  her  at  all.  An' 
the  min  was  out  in  boats  a-draggin'  the  canal 
for  her,  an'  she  here  as  gay  as  a  thrush. 
An',  ma'am,  they're  goin'  to  sind  the  black 
woman  to  fetch  her  home,  an'  bid  me  thank  you 
and  bless  you  a  million  o' times  for  bringin' 
her  in  from  the  sthreet.  It  would  ha'  made 
you  cry,  ma'am,"  exclaimed  Ellen,  bursting 
into  a  wild  fit  of  weeping,  her  pent-up  emo- 
.tions  being  more  than  she  could  bear  another 
instant.  Mrs.  Elmer  was  now  in  tears  also. 
Little  Gladys  was  on  the  floor,  surrounded 
by  Kitty's  playthings,  having  a  great  panjan- 
drum with  them,  and  with  Dulce,  the  doll, 
who  had  never  in  all  her  wooden  life  been  so 
dragged  about  as  she  had  been  that  day.  Her 
great,  staring  black  eyes  seemed  to  be  gazing 
on  the  world  with  newly  awakened  emotions, 
while  every  flaxen  hair  of  her  head  stood 
awry. 

Such  was  the  tableau  when  the  servant 
woman  came  to  bring  the  child  home,  and 
was  taken  up  stairs.  She  stood  at  the  door, 
looking  in  for  an  instant,  and  wheezed  with 
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suppressed  laughter  on  seeing  the  child's 
supreme  content. 

"Well!"  she  said,  "please  de  Lord,  if  'taint 
her,  sure  'nuff!" 

Little  Gladys  looked  up  quickly,  hearing  the 
familiar  voice,  nodded  her  head  with  a  merry 
warble  of  laughter,  and  said  :  "  Me's  here  ! " 

She  positively  refused  to  go  home,  but, 
after  much  coaxing  and  petting,  she  indicated 
that  she  would  go  if  she  might  take  Dulce. 
Then  her  coat  and  hood,  which  the  woman 
had  brought,  were  put  on  her,  and  Dulce  was 
placed  in  her  arms,  Mrs.  Elmer  giving  private 
instructions  to  the  servant  to  bring  the  doll 
back. 

"If  my  daughter  comes  home  from  her 
grandmother's  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  not 
here,  there'll  be  no  end  of  a  row,"  said  Mr. 
Elmer,  who  had  become  very  much  interested 
in  the  affair,  and  wished  to  see  the  finale; 
"  otherwise,  you  know,  she  might  keep  it." 

They  all  rejoiced  at  the  child's  being  re- 
stored to  her  parents,  but  felt  sorry  to  lose  the 
bright,  quaint  little  thing.  The  big  doll  was 
brought  home  before  bedtime,  and  Ellen's 
heart  was  gladdened  by  a  beautiful  colored 
picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mother,  in  a  gilt 
frame,  which  the  parents  of  Gladys  sent  her, 
for  having  brought  them  the  glad  tidings  that 
their  child  that  was  lost  had  been  found. 

"  Now,  George,  if  I  hadn't  gone  to  hunt  up 
that  prayer-book  for  Aleck — " 

"  And  caught  a  face  ! " 

"  Exactly ;  and,  oh,  George !  what  led  that 
little  lost  creature  here  to  us,  who  are  Cath- 
olics, and  made  her  chirp  the  two  Latin  words 
of  that  old  hymn  just  when  she  did — the  only 
thing  she  uttered  that  I  could  understand — 
and  then  the  likeness,  and  all  ?  Was  it  not 
strange  ?  " 

"Not  to  those  who  believe  in  Guardian 
Angels,  Marjory;  and  that  Almighty  God 
takes  note  of  every  sparrow  that  falls ;  and  that 
His  words  are  true  which  declare  that  His 
creatures  are  of  more  worth  than  a  sparrow." 

Mr.  Elmer  evinced  the  satisfaction  he  felt 
by  filling  the  air  with  clouds  of  fragrant  smoke 
from  a  choice  cigar;  and  kind,  affectionate 
hearts  in  two  households  were  pleasantly  at 
rest. 


The  Haunts  of  a  Poet-Missionary. 


"Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  passed  his  days." 

A  MONG  the  several  thousands  of  Catholic 
li.  clergymen  in  the  United  States,  there 
is,  probably,  not  one  who  occupies  so  unique 
a  position  as  the  Rev.  Father  Adrian  Rou- 
quette,  of  Louisiana.  He  is  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians  in  one  of  the  oldest  settled 
States  in  the  Union, — a  State  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  which  one  might  easily 
travel  without  seeing  an  Indian ;  and  he  is 
a  writer  in  verse  and  prose,  whose  sheaves  of 
correspondence  contain  letters  from  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  and  other 
eminent  American  poets ;  from  Sainte-Beuve, 
Chateaubriand,  Barthelemy,  Brizieux,  and 
other  literary  lights  of  France ;  and  whose 
writings  have  been  highly  praised  by  the  in- 
variably keenly  critical  Dr.  O.  A.  Brownson. 
Yet, with  all  his  transcendent  ability,  his  name 
is  practically  unknown  to  all  save  a  favored 
few.  His  aversion  to  notoriety  has  cir- 
cumscribed the  circulation  of  his  works  and 
fugitive  pieces ;  but  thereby  his  fame  has  only 
been  deferred.  Some  future  day,  that  repu- 
tation as  an  author  to  which  his  genius  has 
given  him  such  an  indubitable  claim  shall 
surely  be  his. 

The  life-work  of  this  poet-priest  has  been 
among  the  Indians.  It  is  not  likely  that  there 
is  another  person  in  Louisiana  who  can  ap- 
proach them  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
that  his  overtures  will  be  received ;  but  with 
Father  Rouquette  they  are  invariably  smiling 
and  responsive.  The  Indians  are  proverbially 
reticent,  and  the  passing  years  have  intensi- 
fied their  habit  of  shrouding  their  home-life 
in  mystery.  There  are  still  further  obstacles 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  In 
the  first  place,  their  camps  are  remote  and 
inaccessible.  It  is  true  that  they  sometimes 
visit  the  towns  to  trade,  yet  their  band  may  be 
many  miles  away,  in  a  locality  to  reach  which 
uninhabitable  wilds  must  be  traversed ;  and  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  if  one  were  successful 
in  reaching  their  camp,  he  would  find  it  de- 
serted, as  they  seldom  remain  long  in  one 
place. 
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Then,  again,  after  finding  them,  such  is  their 
mode  of  life  that  a  person  of  even  ordinary 
refinement  could  not  long  endure  to  remain 
among  them :  but  before  their  confidence  can 
be  gained,  their  inborn  prejudice  must  be 
overcome  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  fully,  you 
must  eat  and  sleep  with  them.  They  enter- 
tain a  profound  belief  that  all  who  seek  to 
hold  communication  with  them  are  Govern- 
ment agents,  against  whom — and  justly — 
they  hold  an  especial  prejudice.  Consider,  in 
explanation  of  this  antipathy,  the  strong  at- 
tachment the  Indians  possess  for  their  na- 
tive hunting  grounds,  and  then  let  the  mem- 
ory run  back  to  the  time  when  our  Govern- 
ment forcibly  banished  large  numbers  of 
them  to  the  unknown  wilds  of  the  Far  West. 

If  you  should  be  successful  in  convincing 
them  that  you  are  not  a  Government  agent, 
you  have  still  before  you  the  equally  hard  task 
of  persuading  them  that  your  visit  is  not  of 
some  sinister  or  mercenary  character.  Such  a 
purpose  as  a  disinterested  search  after  truth, 
or  a  patriotic  desire  to  add  a  page  or  so  to 
the  history  of  nations,  the  Indian's  untutored 
mind  will  not  for  a  moment  permit  him  to 
imagine.  So  while  you  are  studying  Mr. 
Indian,  he  is  similarly  engaged  in  studying 
you,  and  is  cautiously  revolving  in  his  suspi- 
cious mind,  with  his  native  veil  of  seclusive- 
ness  around  him,  the  question,  "What  brings 
this  pale  face  here  ?  " 

The  Indian  is  hospitable,  so  far  as  dividing 
his  bed  and  board  is  concerned ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  conversational  entertainment,  he 
draws  the  line.  This  offers  another  barrier  to 
the  object  of  your  visit.  A  few — a  very  few — 
of  them  speak  English,  but  they  rarely  in- 
dulge in  the  accomplishment,  from  a  wise  fear 
that  they  may  "  talk  too  much."  They  are 
willing  to  employ  the  white  man's  language  to 
do  their  trading — when  visiting  towns  to  dis- 
pose of  their  herbs,  baskets,  and  other  prod- 
uce— but  they  will  not  utter  a  superfluous 
word.  From  all  this  it  would  appear  that, 
in  starting  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians 
— who  were  never  in  a  more  unsettled  state 
than  they  were  forty  years  ago,  when  he  began 
his  labors  among  them — Father  Rouquette 
had  assumed  a  task  well-nigh  hopeless.  He 


has  not  found  it  so,  however :  his  labors  have 
been  abundantly  blessed  of  God.  But  of  his 
experiences  he  shall  tell  us,  in  his  own  words, 
farther  on. 

It  was  my  rare  good  fortune  to  be  one  of 
the  favored  few  who  knew  something  of  this 
remarkable  man ;  and  when,  in  the  month  of 
April,  I  found  myself  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, not  a  long  journey  from  the  scene  of 
his  labors,  I  was  resolved,  upon  visiting  him. 
I  did  so,  and  the  memory  of  that  visit  is  one 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  take  with  me  to 
another  world,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
Many  are  the  good  men  with  whom  this  world 
is  blessed,  but  I  have  never  met  with  one  so  ut- 
terly unworldly  as  Father  Adrian  Rouquette. 
The  struggles  and  strifes  of  common  mortals 
seem  never  to  have  disturbed  him.  In  his 
simplicity  he  is  child-like ;  he  is  as  gentle  as 
a  woman  ;  as  enthusiastic  to-day  as  when,  a 
young  man,  he  began  his  chosen  career ;  his 
humility  is  most  edifying — saint- like  ;  and 
with  all  these  qualities  he  combines  the  faculty 
of  being  a  most  delightful  companion. 

Father  Rouquette's  Indian  chapels  are  four 
in  number,  and  of  these  the  chief  one,  and 
the  oldest,  is  at  Bayou  Lacombe.  It  was  to 
this  place  that  I  set  out  from  New  Orleans 
one  bright  April  morning.  A  pleasant  rail- 
road journey  of  six  miles  brought  me  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  ;  thence  across 
the  lake,  about  twenty  miles,  to  Mandeville, 
— a  small  town,  large  enough  to  support  a 
Catholic  church,  but  with  no  other  sign  of 
importance,  save  half  a  dozen  small  groceries 
and  saloons.  There  was  not  even  the  pre- 
tence of  a  hotel  in  the  place.  Inquiry  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  Bayou  Lacombe  was  ten 
miles  away,  and  that  the  only  means  of  get- 
ting there  was  to  go  on  foot.  It  was,  perhaps, 
a  dangerous  undertaking  for  a  man  who  had 
been  ill  for  several  months ;  but  I  resolved  to 
attempt  it,  let  the  result  be  what  it  would, 
even  though  I  was  warned  that  on  reaching 
Bayou  Lacombe  I  might  find  that  Father 
Rouquette  had  gone  to  some  one  of  his  other 
chapels. 

The  walk  was  not  without  its  interest. 
There  were  no  hills  to  climb,  and,  except  in 
occasional  spots,  the  sand  was  not  loose 
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enough  to  render  walking  difficult.  Half  a 
mile  from  Mandeville  I  entered  the  pine 
woods,  and  the  resinous  odor  of  the  pines  was 
as  a  stimulating  tonic.  Two  miles  from  the 
town,  I  passed  the  last  house  between  Man- 
deville and  Bayou  Lacombe.  For  nearly 
eight  miles  the  road  led  through  an  unbroken 
pine  forest.  Many  of  the  trees  had  been 
"boxed"  for  turpentine,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  road  trees  had  been  blazed  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  traveller.  This  region,  lying  in  the 
southern  half  of  St.  Tammany  parish,  contains 
the  most  unproductive  land  in  Louisiana,  the 
soil  being,  sandy,  thin,  and  poor,  and  the  for- 
est the  long- leaf  pine.  The  surface  is  almost 
a  perfect  level,  and  contains  many  wet,  oozy 
spots  called  "bay  galls,"  from  the  clumps  of 
bay- trees  always  found  growing  in  them; 
while  here  and  there  will  be  seen  a  shallow, 
marshy  pond.  The  growth  of  grass  at  least 
is  rich  and  luxuriant,  and  affords  excellent 
feed  for  cattle. 

So  small  a  place  is  Bayou  Lacombe,  and 
so  scattered  are  its  few  houses,  that  I  had  to 
be  told  I  was  there  before  I  could  realize  it. 
Yet  here  are  three  or  four  hundred  people, 
with  two  stores,  in  one  of  which  is  kept  the 
post-office,  where  the  semi-weekly  mail  is 
received.  "Father  Rouquette  lives  at  the 
church,"  I.  was  told ;  and  the  church  was 
something  more  than  a  mile  away.  Renew- 
ing my  course,  I  met  several  colored  people, 
and  by  my  inquiries  had  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing half  this  distance,  when  the  path  abruptly 
ended  before  a  large  house  that  must,  in  ante- 
bellum days,  have  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
planter.  Again  my  inquiries  were  repeated, 
and  a  little  black  boy  offered  his  services  as 
guide.  They  were  gladly  accepted,  and  for 
the  third  time  I  began  anew  my  pedestrian 
tour.  It  was  well  for  me  that  I  was  favored 
with  a  guide ;  I  had  heard  of  such  solitudes 
as  we  were  passing  through,  but  I  never  had 
been  in  one  before.  Occasionally  there  was 
the  semblance  of  a  path,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
the  forest  seemed  to  bear  no  trace  of  the  visi- 
tation of  man  ;  and  I  wondered  how  my  little 
colored  friend  could  so  easily  find  his  way. 
At  last,  when  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest 
had  grown  so  dense  that  it  seemed  impossible 


to  proceed  farther,  we  suddenly  entered  a  little 
clearing,  or  "nook,"  as  Father  Rouquette 
has  happily  termed  it.  In  the  midst  of  this 
stood  the  diminutive  chapel.  The  door  was 
open,  and  the  venerable  priest  could  be  seen 
administering  the  rites  of  Baptism  to  a  colored 
infant.  The  tableau  was  most  pleasing,  and 
one  long  to  be  remembered. 

After  my  weary  walk  I  was  glad  to  take  a 
seat,  and  wait  for  the  good  Father  to  be  at 
leisure.  A  few  minutes  later  his  duties  were 
concluded,  and  he  came  toward  me,  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  a  smiling  look  of  inquiry. 
The  mere  mention  of  my  name  sufficed  for 
an  introduction.  He  took  my  hands  in  both 
his  own,  and  shook  them  cordially — nay, 
affectionately. 

"Why,  Mr.  X ,"  he  said,  in  tones  that 

left  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity,  "this  is  art 
unexpected  pleasure — an  immense  surprise  f 
How  did  you  get  here  ?  You  walked  ?  and 
from  Mandeville?  Impossible!  Have  you 
dined  ?  No,  of  course  not.  Not  another  word 
until  you  have  refreshed  yourself." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  rear  of  the  chapel,, 
which  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
served  as  a  kitchen  and  store-room.  Bidding 
me  be  seated  at  a  table,  under  the  rough  shed, 
Father  Rouquette  speedily  placed  before  me 
cold  fried  fish,  and  cold  fried  chicken,  with 
rich  milk  and  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine.  The 
viands  had  been  admirably  cooked,  and,  aside 
from  my  sharp  appetite,  the  repast,  it  seemed 
to  me,  might  have  been  welcome  to  a  king. 
My  warm-hearted  host  rubbed  his  hands  in 
glee  as  he  saw  with  what  genuine  relish  I 
partook  of  his  generous  fare. 

"  I  always  fare  well  at  Bayou  Lacombe,"' 
he  said;  "the  people  all  know  me,  and  they 
send  me  the  best  of  everything,  all  ready 
cooked.  There  is  one  good  lady  who  makes 
bread  especially  for  me.  Then,  I  never  want 
for  an  abundance  of  eggs,  fried  fish  and  fowl"; 
and  berries  and  fruit  in  their  season.  My  coffee 
I  provide  myself.  It  is  my  greatest  luxury — 
the  one  thing  I  can  not  do  without.  I  make 
it  four  times  a  day." 

My  dinner  finished,  my  host  showed  me 
over  his  "Nook."  The  little  chapel — very 
small,  yet  the  largest  of  the  four  at  which  he 
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ministers  to  his  Indians — contains  pews,  and 
will  seat  about  forty  persons.  When  the 
attendance  is  unusually  large,  the  worship- 
pers are  obliged  to  accommodate  themselves 
out-doors.  The  altar  is  neatly  though  not  ex- 
pensively decorated.  "The  roof  leaks,"  said 
Father  Rouquette,  sadly ;  "  and  I  can  not  get 
the  money  to  repair  it.  My  Indians  never 
have  any  money.  They  give  me  the  first  of 
their  potatoes  and  corn,  and  whatever  they 
have ;  but  the  only  way  they  can  get  money 
is  by  selling  their  baskets  and  herbs,  with 
whatever  else  they  may  have,  in  the  city.  And 
with  this  there  are  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
supplies  to  be  purchased.  They  manage  to 
make  them  last  a  long  time.  The  dusky  flock 
hunt  and  fish,  and  some  of  them  cultivate  a 
little  land,  and  keep  a  few  hogs ;  but  they  are 
all  poor,  very  poor.  Then  the  whites  who 
live  at  Bayou  Lacombe,  while  they  are  well- 
disposed,  all  have  to  struggle  hard  for  a  living. 
The  war  worked  sad  havoc  with  them.  They 
would  give  if  they  could,  but  they  can  not. 
So  my  revenue  is  very  small,  and  my  chapels 
are  not  repaired  often." 

The  sun  had  set,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
wonder  where  I  was  to  spend  the  night,  when 
my  host  said :  "  Come,  and  I  will  show  you 
where  I  sleep." 

I  followed  to  a  little  box  of  a  building, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  a  narrow  bed. 
"  Here  is  my  chamber  and  my  couch,"  said 
the  self-sacrificing  priest;  and  as  he  spoke, 
and  turned  back  a  couple  of  blankets,  I  ob- 
served that  boards  supplied  the  place  of  a 
mattress.  "Surely,"  said  I,  "so  hard  a  bed 
as  this  is  not  compulsory :  you  do  not  belong 
to  any  order  which  requires  such  mortifica- 
tion as  this?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  belong  to  any 
order;  even  my  Archbishop  allows  me  to 
come  and  go  as  I  think  proper.  But  I  have 
been  a  priest  for  forty  years,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  known  no  better  bed  than  this. 
Many  times  I  have  not  had  as  good.  'It  is 
my  choice.  Now,"  he  continued,  "I  have 
written  you  a  note  to  a  neighbor,  who  will 
entertain  you  to-night.  To-morrow  I  will 
take  you  back  to  Mandeville.  On  our  way 
we  will  stop  and  visit  one  of  my  chapels.  The 


two  others  are  but  a  short  journey  from 
Mandeville,  and  we  will  try  and  visit  each  of 
them.  Now,  as  it  is  getting  dark,  and  you 
may  have  some  trouble  in  finding  your  way 
out  of  the  solitude,  it  may  be  best  that  we 
should  say  good-night.  Ah,  my  friend!  I 
could  talk  the  hours  away  with  you,  but  it 
would  not  be  wise.  To-morrow,  however,  we 
will  have  the  whole  day  before  us.  You  need 
rest  now." 

So.  with  the  good  Father's  blessing,  I 
started  oflf,  with  my  sable  guide.  The  word 
"wilderness"  is  not  the  right  term  to  apply 
to  the  spot :  it  is  a  solitude,  and  a  region 
of  singular  beauty.  There  is  little  cause  for 
wonder  that  life  in  such  a  place  should  inspire 
Father  Rouquette  to  write  lines  like  these : 

TO   NATURE,   MY   MOTHER. 

O  Nature!  powerful,  smiling,  calm, 

To  my  unquiet  heart, 
Thy  peace  distilling  as  a  balm, 

Thy  mighty  life  impart. 

0  Nature !  mother,  still  the  same, 
So  lovely  mild  with  me, 

To  live  in  peace,  unsung  by  fame, 
Unchanged,  I  come  to  thee ; — 

1  come  to  live  as  saints  have  lived, 

I  fly  where  they  have  fled ; 

By  men  unholy  never  grieved, 

In  prayer  my  tears  to  shed. 

Alone  with  thee,  from  cities  far, 

Dissolved  each  earthly  tie ; 
By  some  divine,  magnetic  star 

Attracted  still  on  high. 

Oh,  that  my  heart,  inhaling  love 

And  life  with  ecstasy, 
From  this  low  world  to  worlds  above 

Could  rise  exultingly ! 

My  host  for  the  night  was  a  French  Creole, 
not  a  Catholic,  but  a  great  admirer  of  Father 
Rouquette.  "That  old  man,"  he  said,  in 
speaking  of  him, "  has  less  of  this  world  about 
him  than  any  person  I  ever  saw.  I  believe 
he  is  a  saint.  He  is  a  Louisianian  by  birth, 
and  has  always  lived  in  the  State ;  but  he 
was  a  Union  man  during  the  war.  After  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  he  was  starving  at 
his  church  down  there  in  the  woods.  In  some 
way,  before  the  war,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Admiral  Farragut,  and  we  got  him  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  old  sailor,  describing  his 
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position.  He  did  so,  and  Farragut  sent  a 
gunboat  after  him,  and  had  him  taken  back 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  well  provided 
for.  He  is  a  marvellous  man  with  the  Indians. 
He  speaks  their  language  as  fluently  as  he 
does  his  own.  He  never  looks  to  them  for 
anything  :  it  is  all  giving  on  his  part ;  he  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  can  do 
them  a  service.  He  has  been  among  us  so 
long — over  forty  years  now — that  we  feel  a 
sort  of  reverence  for  him.  There  is  not  a 
man  for  miles  around  who  would  not  go  out 
of  his  way  to  serve  him,  and  esteem  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  do  so." 

In  the  morning,  after  a  bountiful  breakfast, 
I  went  back  to  the  "  Nook,"  and  found  Father 
Rouquette  ready  to  start  for  Mandeville. 
Walking  a  short  distance  from  the  chapel,  we 
found  a  carriage  waiting  for  us,  and  started 
over  a  road  which  seemed  plain  enough  to 
our  driver,  but  which  I  would  defy  a  stranger 
to  follow,  since  a  trace  of  wheel- tracks  was 
nowhere  visible.  Reaching  Bayou  Lacombe, 
the  little  village  was  quickly  passed,  and  we 
entered  the  seemingly  limitless  pine  woods. 
Father  Rouquette  told  me  much  about  the 
Indians,  always  speaking  of  them  as  "my  In- 
dians." During  the  war  their  sufferings  were 
very  great.  The  Indian  village  was  destroyed, 
and  their  crops  and  cattle  stolen.  They 
suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  desperadoes, 
who  did  not  belong  to  either  army.  Often 
they  were  shot  through  pure  wantonness. 
"Many  a  time,"  said  the  good  Father, " have 
they  come  running  to  the  '  Nook/  with  blood 
streaming  from  their  wounds,  and  looked  to 
me  for  consolation.  They  could  not  under- 
stand what  it  all  meant,  nor  could  I  make 
them  understand.  Many  died  of  hunger,  many 
were  killed,  and  many  more  went  away  and 
never  returned.  Ah  !  it  was  very  terrible  ! " 

Half  way  between  Bayou  Lacombe  and 
Mandeville  is  another  of  Father  Rouquette's 
chapels.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  road,  and  so  perfectly  concealed  by 
the  trees  that  no  stranger  would  ever  suspect 
its  existence.  No  path  leads  to  it,  but  the 
pine  woods  are  so  open  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  driving  to  it.  The  key  is  kept 
hanging  in  a  hollow  stump,  covered  with  a  bit 


of  moss.  The  chapel  is  an  unpainted  board 
structure,  and  could  not  hold  more  than  a 
dozen  worshippers.  A  portion  of  it,  just  large 
enough  to  contain  Father  Rouquette's  bed, 
was  partitioned  off.  There  were  no  pews, 
but  the  walls  were  covered  with  religious  pic- 
tures. 

"  Here,"  said  the  Father,  "  I  pass  days  at  a 
time.  A  piece  of  bread  and  an  onion  suffice 
for  a  meal.  If  I  want  anything,  I  go  out  to 
the  road  and  wait  until  somebody  passes. 
Any  one  will  do  my  errands  for  me." 

After  a  brief  stay,  we  continued  our  journey 
to  Mandeville.  Arrived  there,  we  partook  of 
an  excellent  dinner,  rested  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  then  drove  out  to  the  chapel  situ- 
ated two  miles  northwest  of  the  village.  This 
also  is  an  unpainted  board  structure.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  magnificent  live  oak  tree. 

The  fourth  chapel  we  visited  the  following 
day.  It  is  less  than  two  miles  from  Mande- 
ville ;  but  there  is  an  unbridged  river  to  cross 
in  order  to  reach  it,  and  it  is  built  in  a  swamp, 
which  is  always  impassable  after  a  rain.  This 
chapel  we  were  obliged  to  visit  on  foot,  and 
on  entering  the  swamp  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  always  to  know  just  where  to 
step.  The  place  is  wild  and  solitary  enough 
to  suit  the  most  romantic  lover  of  solitude. 
To  Father  Rouquette  it  seems  but  one  remove 
from  paradise.  "Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
have  remained  here  for  weeks,  without  one 
moment's  feeling  of  loneliness.  After  the 
'  Nook '  at  Bayou  Lacombe,  it  is  my  favorite 
haunt." 

As  we  made  our  way  back  to  Mandeville, 
Father  Rouquette  explained  why  it  was  that 
his  chapels  were  so  remotely  located.  "The 
Indians,"  he  said,  "  do  not  like  to  travel  on  the 
highways  ;  they  are  also  adverse  to  meeting 
white  people.  If  my  chapels  were  on  the  road, 
where  passers-by  could  see  them,  the  Indians 
would  not  come  to  me.  Now,  when  I  have 
been  away,  I  often  find  on  my  return  that  they 
are  waiting  for  me." 

Our  poet  has  yet  one  more  home.  During 
all  the  years  of  his  priesthood  a  room  has 
been  set  apart  for  his  use  in  the  Archbishop's 
palace,  in  New  Orleans.  Here,  also,  I  visited 
him.  The  room  is  filled  with  papers  and 
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books,  and  with  many  gifts  of  many  kinds 
from  his  Indian  friends.  The  air  was  fragrant 
with  the  odor  of  bunches  of  herbs.  The  only 
furniture  was  a  writing-table,  a  couple  of 
wooden  chairs,  and  a  rough  couch  like  those 
in  use  at  the  mission  chapels. 

"  I  am  not  as  strong  as  I  once  was,"  he  said, 
sadly;  "I  am  seventy- two  years  old.  I  stay 
more  in  the  city  than  formerly.  But  my  In- 
dians know  where  the  Archbishop's  palace 
is,  and  they  always  come  here  to  see  me  when 
they  are  in  the  city." 

I  have  tried  to  give,  in  a  brief  space,  some 
idea  of  the  life  and  haunts  of  this  true  poet 
and  single-hearted  priest,  yet  the  task  is  but 
poorly  done.  Father  Rouquette's  life  and 
surroundings  are  so  remarkable  that  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  do  them  justice.  But  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  know  even  a  little  of  such 
a  man.  When  I  bade  him  good-bye  for  the 
last  time,  he  laid  his  hands  upon  my  head  and 
blessed  me  as  a  poet  and  a  brother,  whom 
he  should  ever  remember  with  joy  and  love. 
The  last  word  was  hard  to  say  for  each  of  us. 
I  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  he  smiled.  "  Fare- 
well, my  brother  ;  and  pray  for  me." 

So  I  went  away.  And  there  is  joy  in  feel- 
ing that  his  blessing  follows  me. 


A  Favor  of  Our  Queen. 


THE  following  edifying  incident  is  related 
by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Western  Bengal : 
The  village  of  Manapadam,  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  entirely  pagan,  contains  only  a 
few  Catholics,  but  they  are  faithful  servants 
of  God,  and  His  Holy  Mother  has  a  modest 
chapel  amongst  them.  For  a  long  time  not 
a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  throughout  the  whole 
territory :  the  drouth  was  extreme,  and  the 
crops  were  everywhere  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed.  The  Indians  had  employed  all 
their  superstitious  practices,  but  in  vain :  the 
heavens  remained  closed,  and  the  earth 
parched.  Finally  they  resolved  on  a  last  su- 
preme effort.  They  were  in  doubt  as  to  which 
of  their  divinities  they  should  appeal  in  this 
extreme  need,  but  after  some  hesitation  they 
resolved  to  let  chance  decide  the  matter. 


They  took  eleven  palm  leaves,  on  each  of 
which  they  wrote  the  name  of  one  of  their 
principal  divinities.  Some  Indians  proposed 
that  another  leaf  should  be  added,  bearing 
the  name  of  Mary,  the  advocate  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon  at 
once. 

A  great  fire  was  kindled  in  the  public 
square,  and  in  presence  of  all  the  people  the 
twelve  leaves  were  thrown  into  it, — all  declar- 
ing that  they  would  invoke  the  divinity  whose 
name  was  respected  by  the  flames.  Scarcely 
had  the  leaves  been  cast  into  the  fire  when 
they  were  reduced  to  ashes :  one  only  re- 
mained untouched  in  the  midst  of  the  flames 
— that  whereon  the  sacred  name  pf  God's 
Mother  was  written. 

Doubt  was  impossible,  and  the  Indians  felt 
that  they  were  bound  to  invoke  Mary.  So 
they  set  out  at  once  for  the  little  chapel  of 
Our  Lady,  exclaiming  as  they  went,  "  There 
is  no  other  God  but  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  His  Mother  is  all-powerful ! "  And 
they  all  united  in  calling  upon  her  in  their 
own  peculiar  way. 

These  homages  pleased  the  Holy  Virgin, 
Hardly  had  the  Indians  left  the  chapel  when 
the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  an 
abundant  rain  fell  to  water  the  parching  crops. 
But  Mary  did  more  than  this :  she  poured  the 
dew  of  divine  grace  on  those  sterile  hearts, 
and  a  great  number  of  pagans  were  subse- 
quently converted.  The  leaf  bearing  the 
name  of  Our  Lady,  which  was  miraculously 
preserved  from  the  flames,  is  still  kept  in  the 
modest  little  chapel  at  Manapadam. 


St.  Gertrude's   Prayer   against   Sleepless- 


ness. 


O  Lord !  by  that  tranquil  sweetness  with 
which  Thou  hast  reposed  from  all  eternity  in 
the  Bosom  of  God  Thy  Father,  and  by  the 
gentle  repose  with  which  Thou  layedst  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  breast,  and  by  the  delight 
Thou  hast  ever  felt  in  the  souls  that  love 
Thee,  deign,  I  beseech  Thee,  O  God  of  Mercy  \ 
to  give  me  now  a  little  rest,  in  order  that  my 
wearied  limbs  maybe  able  to  help  me  through 
my  work  to-morrow. 
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The  English  Science  and  Art  Society  has  ob- 
tained permission  of  Leo  XHI  to  make  a  model 
to  scale  off  a  portion  of  the  rooms  decorated  by 
Pinturicchio  for  Alexander  VI.  These  form  part 
of  the  library,  and  are  known  as  the  Apparta- 
mento  Borgia.  The  decorations  of  these  rooms 
are  of  the  greatest  beauty.  Not  only  do  the 
frescos  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  genius  of  Pin- 
turicchio than  can  be  gathered  from  his  other 
works,  but  the  modelled  work  in  stucco,  painted 
and  gilded,  with  which  the  vaulted  roofs  are  cov- 
ered in  the  spaces  between  the  pictures,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  example  known  of  its  kind.  The 
Arundel  Society  have  had  a  copy  made  of  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  paintings — that  representing  St. 
Catharine  of  Alexandria  before  the  Sultan — and 
dt  will  no  doubt  be  a  most  interesting  addition  to 
their  valuable  collection  No  drawings  have  hith- 
erto been  published  of  the  Borgia  room,  nor  have 
photographs  ever  been  taken  there.  The  present 
Pontiff  has  shown  great  liberality  in  allowing  the 
treasures,  not  only  in  the  museums  but  also  and 
especially  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican,  to  be  used 
for  the  advantage  of  science  and  art. 


A  well-known  missioner  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  in  Ireland,  sends  us  the  following  account 
of  the  singular  conversion  of  a  Protestant  family: 

"The  mother,  who  never  entered  a  Catholic  church, 
and  knew  nothing  of  our  holy  religion  save  the  false 
imputations  against  it,  once  saw  in  a  vision,  or  dream, 
a  procession,  in  which  she  recognized  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  who  was  preceded  by  a  most  beautiful 
Lady.  She  felt  impelled  to  draw  near;  but  the  Lady 
prevented  her,  saying  :  '  This  is  my  Son,  and  no  one 
can  go  to  Him  but  through  me  ;  and  until  you  enter 
the  true  Church  you  can  not  know  me.'  This  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  that 
she  fervently  prayed  every  day  to  be  led  into  the  true 
Church.  Six  years  passed — she  was  living  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  England — when,  at  the  invitation  of  a 
neighbor,  she  visited  a  Catholic  church,  and  to  her 
amazement  saw  the  same  procession,  and  heard  the 
same  hymn  sung  to  Our  Lady  which  she  distinctly 
remembered  to  have  heard  in  the  dream,  or  vision. 
This  had  such  an  effect  on  her  that  she  swooned 
away.  On  recovering  her  senses  she  cried  aloud : 
4 1  must  enter  the  true  Church !  I  must  be  a  Catholic ! ' 
The  people  thought  she  had  lost  her  mind,  and  led 
her  into  the  sacristy,  where  she  saw  the  priest,  related 
all  that  had  happened,  and  begged  to  be  received 
into  the  Church  there  and  then.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards she  and  her  six  children  were  made  members 


of  the  true  Fold.     One  of  her  daughters  is  a  nun  in 
a  convent  of  London." 


Albert  Millaud,  a  distinguished  French  writer, 
curtly  says  that  it  is  neither  as  a  great  poet,  a 
sublime  prose  writer,  a  deep  philosopher,  a  mar- 
vellous dramatist,  nor  as  a  literary  genius  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  people  are  deifying 
Victor  Hugo,  but  as  a  free-thinker  and  politician  ; 
adding:  "And  these  last  two  qualities  are  within 
the  grasp  of  every  imbecile. ' ' 


In  a  recent  audience  accorded  to  Countess 
Lucretia  Orgian,  of  Vicenza,  the  Holy  Father,  as 
a  public  mark  of  his  devotion  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Monte-Berico,  in  that  city,  consigned  to 
her  a  handsome  silver  chalice,  to  be  offered  in  his 
name  at  that  celebrated  shrine. 


A  new  version  of  an  old  history,  that  recalls 
the  advice  of  St.  Augustine  to  those  who  tried  to 
rob  the  Catholic  Church  of  its  significant  title,  is 
told  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
in  a  way  that  can  hardly  be  improved  upon:  "A 
friend  of  the  present  writer  was  the  rector  of  an 
Episcopal  congregation  in  a  neighboring  State, 
and  one  Sunday  had  been  preaching  to  his  people 
on  the  use  of  the  word  '  Catholic. '  '  Let  not  this 
word  be  usurped  by  an  alien  religious  body.  You 
are  Catholics,  every  one.  Glory  in  the  name ;  be 
ever  ready  to  answer  to  it ;  claim  it  as  your  birth- 
right on  all  occasions.'  A  few  minutes  later  he 
was  taking  off  his  surplice  in  the  vestry,  on  the 
ground-floor  of  his  church.  It  was  summer,  and 
the  windows  stood  open.  Of  a  sudden  a  big  Irish- 
man, who  had  been  regarding  the  building  with 
a  puzzled  expression,  put  his  head  into  the  room. 
'Av  ye  plase,  sur,  is  this  the  Catholic  church?' 
'No,  my  good  man;  no,'  innocently  replied  my 
kind-hearted  friend.  'The  large  brick  church 
round  the  first  corner  on  the  right — the  one  with 
the  gilt  cross — is  the  one  you  are  looking  for. ' ' ' — 
Catholic  Review. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society  was  held  in  Chicago  during  the  last  week 
of  June.  The  services  were  opened  with  Pontifical 
High  Mass  in  St.  Francis'  Church.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Flasch,  of  La  Crosse,  was  the  celebrant, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McQuaid,  of  Rochester, 
preached  the  customary  sermon.  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Feehan  was  present,  also  Archbishop 
Heiss,  of  Milwaukee ;  Bishop  Brondell,  of  Mon- 
tana; Bishop  Baltes,  of  Alton ;  Very  Rev.  Vicar- 
General  Conway,  of  Chicago,  and  a  number  of 
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other  prominent  clergymen.  Pontifical  High  Mass 
was  also  celebrated  on  one  of  the  days  of  the 
Convention  at  St.  Anthony's  Church,  his  Grace 
Archbishop  Heiss  officiating,  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flasch.  The  music  was  of  a  high 
order,  and  was  rendered  by  the  combined  chorus 
of  St.  Francis'  and  St.  Anthony's  Churches.  The 
Convention  was  well  attended,  and  was  a  most 
gratifying  success. 

Bishop  O'Connor,  of  Omaha,  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  emigration  from  Ireland,  but  is  highly  in 
favor  of  directing  the  Irish,  who  are  settled  in  the 
Eastern  States,  to  the  lands  of  the  Great  West.  He 
says  he  can  not  account  for  the  fact  that  although 
nine-tenths  of  the  emigrants  from  Ireland  have 
been  raised  on  farms  at  home,  they  are  reluctant 
to  be  farmers  in  America. 


We  condense  a  cable  dispatch  from  Madrid  to 
The  Herald,  describing  the  horrors  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  now  prevailing  in  Spain.  Deaths  occur 
daily  of  devoted  physicians,  public  officials,  and 
Sisters  of  Charity : 

"Murcia  city,  according  to  the  last  census,  has  a 
population  of  nearly  40,000,  and  the  suburbs  about 
60,000  more.  Thirty  thousand  persons  have  fled  from 
the  place  since  the  epidemic  broke  out.  Its  streets 
are  deserted,  80  per  cent,  of  its  stores  are  closed,  and 
hardly  a  house  remains  in  which  a  cholera  case  has 
not  occurred.  The  yellow-covered  stretcher,  on  which 
the  cholera- stricken  sick  and  dead  are  carried  through 
the  streets,  is  one  of  the  commonest  sights.  l)eaths 
have  become  so  frequent  that  the  tolling  of  the  church 
bells,  usual  there  on  such  events,  has  been  forbidden. 
Beginning  on  June  5,  the  cholera  has  since  then 
attacked  3,215  persons  in  twenty-four  days,  and  of 
these  1,360  bodies  have  been  already  buried.  In- 
cluding the  full  normal  population  of  nearly  100,000 
people,  one  person  in  each  30  has  already  had  the 
cholera,  and  one  person  in  each  7  5  of  the  population 
has  been  buried  within  three  weeks.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  i  ,000  more  deaths  are  expected 
by  the  physicians  before  the  fall. 

"  Of  those  who  die,  there  are  50  per  cent,  more 
women  than  men — women  advanced  in  age.  When 
one  member  of  a  household  is  attacked,  the  disease 
is  apt,  although  not  certain,  to  run  through  all  the 
family.  In  some  cases  all  the  members  of  the  family 
died.  There  is  hardly  a  house  in  Murcia  now  free 
from  infection. 

"  The  people  die  as  much  from  a  lack  of  medicine 
as  from  cholera.  A  man  is  often  sent  five  miles  for 
the  simplest  remedies.  Meanwhile  the  sick  one  dies. 
Hunger  will  soon  be  worse  than  cholera,  and  gold, 
which  is  the  old  medicine  for  hunger,  is  not  to  be  had 
by  the  poor.  The  cholera  will  extend  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  Spain.  It  may  last  until  late  in  the 
fall." 


The  Holy  Father  has  granted  an  induigehce  of 
100  days  to  all  the  faithful  who  shall  recite  the 
following  prayer  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel : 

Most  glorious  Virgin,  chosen  by  the  Eternal  Coun- 
cil to  be  the  Mother  of  the  Eternal  Word  made  Flesh, 
treasure  of  divine  grace  and  advocate  of  sinners,  I, 
the  most  unworthy  of  thy  servants,  beseech  thee  to 
be  my  guide  and  counsellor  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Ob- 
tain for  me  by  the  Most  Precious  Blood  of  thy  Son 
the  pardon  of  my  sins,  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  and 
the  means  necessary  to  obtain  it.  Grant  that  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  may  triumph  over  her  enemies,  and 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  may  be  propagated  on 
earth.  Amen. 

The  Madonna  della  Strada,  an  ancient  picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  preserved  in  a  chapel  of  the 
Gesu,  in  Rome,  was  solemnly  crowned  last  month 
by  Cardinal  Howard,  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's 
attending.  The  picture  had  been  crowned  before, 
but  the  jewels,  with  so  many  of  the  riches  of  the 
Gesu,  were  taken  away  in  the  troublous  times  of 
Pius  VI  

A  correspondent  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
replies  to  the  charge  that  the  rebellion  in  the 
Northwest  was  fomented  by  the  Catholic  clergy. 
He  writes  from  Winnipeg,  and  says: 

"In  this  country  no  clergyman  has  denounced  the 
wickedness  of  this  rebellion  in  more  unsparing  terms 
than  his  Grace  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Winnipeg ; 
and  the  fact  that  several  Catholic  priests  remained 
firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  and  exposed 
their  persons  to  the  violence  of  the  bloodthirsty  In- 
dians, and  died  at  their  posts  in  endeavoring  to  restrain 
the  murderous  ferocity  of  savages,  should  forever 
silence  such  calumnies.  Those  men  did  not  flee  for 
safety  to  the  older  settlements,  nor  even  betake  them- 
selves to  the  forts  for  protection,  but  died  like  brave 
men  at  the  post  of  sacred  duty.  Such  behavior  should 
forever  silence  such  calumny.". 


In  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Monsignor 
Goddard  on  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  elevation  to 
the  priesthood,  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  wrote  the 
following  pathetic  sentence :  "  I  am  left  alone,  the 
sole  remnant  of  a  shipwreck ;  which  proves  how 
fragile  and  vain  are  the  grandeurs  of  this  world." 

Our  scrap-book  furnishes  another  illustration  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune,  from  the  life  of  the 
Empress : 

"  Last  week  Wagner  and  his  children  went  through 
here  [Munich].  They  rode  in  the  king's  saloon-car, 
they  dined  in  the  king's  pavilion ;  indeed,  they  trav- 
elled as  only  kings  and  queens  do  in  this  land.  The 
same  day  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  passed  through 
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Munich  on  her  way  to  Vienna.  She  came  in  an  or- 
dinary car,  she  dined  in  a  second-class  eating-room  of 
the  station ;  beyond  the  idle  curiosity  she  had  no  rec- 
ognition. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Walsh  to  the  Metro- 
politan See  of  Dublin  has  been  the  occasion  of 
unusual  rejoicing  all  over  Ireland.  In  a  ietter  to 
the  New  York  Sun,  dated  June  24,  Dr.  Bernard 
O'Reilly  says: 

"  The  cable  has  already  flashed  all  over  the  United 
States  the  tidings  of  Dr.  Walsh's  appointment  to  the 
Metropolitan  See  of  Dublin.  But  what  the  cable 
will  not  tell  your  readers  is  the  deep  joy  which  moves 
the  popular  heart  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 
It  is  late  in  the  evening,  and  already  the  most 
Catholic  portions  of  the  city  are  spontaneously  il- 
luminated. Beneath  our  windows,  here  near  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  a  large  body  of  young  men,  headed 
by  a  band  of  music  playing  national  airs,  has  just 
passed  by,  and  their  shouts  of  triumph  ring  out  on 
the  night  air  as  they  halt  opposite  the  working-men's 
club  houses. 

"  Dr.  Walsh  is  the  man  of  the  people.  Born  in 
Dublin,  an  only  son,  he  was  dedicated  from  his  birth, 
like  Samuel  of  old,  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  and 
has  more  than  realized,  so  far,  by  his  priestly  virtues, 
his  great  learning,  his  eminent  administrative  ability, 
and  his  steady  though  unobtrusive  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland,  the  hopes  of  his  pious  mother.  I  am 
not  sure  that  she  is  still  among  the  living  ;  but  if  she 
be,  she  now  sees  her  Samuel  the  chosen  and  trusted 
spiritual  leader,  together  with  Dr.  Croke,  of  the  Irish 
people  in  their  final  struggle  for  national  justice." 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Societies  of  the  I.  C.  B.  Union  will  be  held  in 
Brooklyn,  on  the  gth  of  September.  The  German 
Central  Verein  will  meet  in  the  same  city,  at  the 
same  time;  and  the  members  have  expressed  an 
ardent  desire  to  exchange  fraternal  greetings  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Union. 

At  this  Convention,  besides  other  matters  of  in- 
terest and  importance,  as  well  as  the  advancement 
of  religion,  measures  will  be  taken  to  strengthen 
and  uphold  local  societies  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
for  unfortunate  Catholics  the  right  guaranteed  to 
all  men  by  the  fundamental  law — to  worship  God 
as  their  consciences  dictate. 


In  our  acknowledgment  of  contributions  for 
the  Japanese  Missions  and  towards  the  erection 
of  a  church  for  colored  people  in  Richmond,  Va., 
the  following  names  escaped  publication:  John 
A.  Gallagher,  $2;  John  Wallace,  $i ;  M.  M.  P., 
50  cts. ;  Marie  Girard,  50  cts. ;  Joseph  and  Mary, 
$2;  John  Mahoney,  $i ;  Mrs.  M.  Blumb,  50  cts. 


New  Publications. 


THE   RESOLUTIONS  OF    ST.  LEONARD   of  PORT 
MAURICE,  O.S.  F.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
the    Rev.  Antonine   Scannell,  O.S.F.    Glasgow: 
Patrick  Donegan  &  Co      Price,  6d. 
This  little  book  consists  of  a  short  preamble 
and   twenty  six  chapters  embodying  the  resolu- 
tions drawn  up  by  St.  Leonard  during  the  spiritual 
exercises  he  made  once  or  twice  a  year  in  the  pious 
solitude  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Incontro,  in  Tuscany. 
These  resolutions  were  formed  in  1717,  renewed 
in  1735,  and  confirmed  for  the  last  time  in  1745, 
in  the  Convent  Del  Monte,  at  Genoa. 

Paul  Jerome  Casanuova  was  born  at  Port 
Maurice  in  1676,  of  a  good  family;  and  much  to 
the  displeasure  of  his  relatives,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  even  his  pious  parents — who  probably 
entertained  worldly  ambitions  for  their  son,  or  at 
least  preferred  to  have  him  remain  with  them — he 
early  in  life  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God 
in  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  receiving  with  the 
holy  habit  the  name  of  Brother  Leonard.  During 
the  space  of  forty  years  in  the  holy  ministry,  St. 
Leonard  gave  missions  in  eighty-eight  dioceses, 
and  preached  with  great  fruit  in  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  different  places.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori 
was  accustomed  to  call  him  ' '  the  great  missionary 
of  the  age,"  and  Pope  Benedict  XIV  showed  his 
regard  for  him  by  selecting  him  as  his  confessor. 
In  beginning  his  spiritual  retreats  at  Santa 
Maria  dell'  Incontro,  St.  Leonard  was  wont  to  say 
to  himself,  "I  must  go  through  my  novitiate  for 
heaven.  Up  to  this  I  have  been  giving  missions 
to  others,  but  now  I  must  give  one  to  Brother 
Leonard."  As  might  be  expected,  the  Saint's 
"Resolutions"  are  of  a  most  practical  character, 
full  of  sublime  thoughts  on  the  glory  of  heaven, 
the  necessity  of  a  close  union  with  God,  and  the 
best  means  of  securing  victory  in  the  dual  warfare 
through  which  all  mankind  must  secure  eternal 
salvation. 

LECTURES  DELIVERED  AT  A  SPIRITUAL  RETREAT. 
Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Order  of  Mercy.  New 
York :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.,  9  Bar- 
clay Street.  1885. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  number  of  short  but 
excellent  discourses  upon  subjects  that  are  usually 
considered  at  the  annual  retreats  of  religious  com- 
munities. It  will  be  found  a  useful  manual  not 
only  for  religious  during  the  time  of  these  annual 
exercises,  but  also  for  devout  persons  in  the  world 
seeking  to  advance  in  the  higher  path  of  perfection. 
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youth's  Department. 


Our  Lady's  Little  Client. 


OME  ten  years  ago  I  was  a 
little  girl,  following  the  retreat 
preparatory  to  my  First  Com- 
munion, given  in  one  of  the 
largest  parishes  in  Paris.  At  in- 
tervals, between  the  more  serious 
instructions  given  by  the  zealous  priest 
in  charge  of  the  Catechism,  our  good 
Cure  used  to  tell  us  some  edifying  anecdotes, 
which,  while  being  very  interesting,  served  at 
the  same  time  to  relieve  the  stress  of  our 
young  minds,  unaccustomed  to  long  medita- 
tions. His  manner  was  simple  and  full  of 
charm,  and  the  emotion  which  made  his  voice 
tremble  as  he  came  to  the  most  touching  parts 
of  his  narrative,  communicated  itself  to  his 
juvenile  listeners,  and  brought  the  ready  tears 

-  to  their  eyes.    One  of  these  stories  I  am  now 
about  to  relate  in  the  very  words  of  the  Cure; 
for  this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  childlike  diary 
I  kept  of  all  the  impressions  of  that  blessed 
time. 

"  My  dear  children,"  he  began,  "  I  should 
indeed  feel  happy  if  I  could  implant  deep  in 
your  hearts  an  undying  love  for  our  Immacu- 
late Mother,  and  a  boundless  confidence  in 
her  holy  protection.  I  know  not  in  what 
circumstances  you  may  be  placed  hereafter, 
but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure :  if  in  your  distress 
you  are  faithful  to  her,  she  will  not  forsake 
you,  and  will  call  down  on  you  the  blessings 
of  her  divine  Son.  Of  this  truth  the  follow- 
ing is  an  instance : 

"  Before  being  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
parish,  I  was  professor  at  the  Petit  Seminaire 
de  Notre-Dame  des  Champs,  of  which  Mon- 
sieur 1'Abbe  Dupanloup,  afterwards  Bishop  of 

•  Orleans,  was  superior.     Among  the  children 
at  this  school  was  a  little  boy  named  Rene 

de .     He  belonged  to  a  noble  family, — 

excuse  me  if  I  do  not  give  the  name.    On  the 
day  of  his  First  Communion,  after  his  conse- 
cration  to   the   Blessed  Virgin,  I  placed  a 
medal  of  Our  Lady  round  his  neck,  saying: 


'  Rene,  do  you  promise  to  keep  this  medal  as 
long  as  you  live?' 

" '  Yes,  Father,'  he  replied,  with  an  earnest 
look  on  his  face  :  '  I  promise.' 

"A  short  time  after  this  he  was  taken  from 
the  Petit  Seminaire,  and  placed  in  a  college 
preparatory  to  the  great  schools  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  discipline  was  severe  at  this 
college,  and  one  day  Rene  had  the  misfortune 
to  infringe  one  of  its  rules.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  the  room  of  the  head  prefect,  who 
told  him  sternly  that  it  was  his  duty  to  send 
him  back  to  his  family;  his  parents  were 
already  informed  of  his  expulsion,  and  he 
was  to  leave  the  school  that  very  evening. 

"  Rene  was  stunned,  but  said  nothing :  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  During 
dinner  he  ate  little,  but  he  managed  to  slip 
into  his  pocket,  unperceived,  his  silver  ring 
and  goblet.  Dinner  was  followed  by  recrea- 
tion in  the  garden ;  the  door  chanced  to  be 
open,  and  Rene  made  his  escape  without  being 
noticed.  He  walked  up  the  Rue  Blanche, 
and  soon  after  was  at  the  depot.  Here  he 
bought  a  ticket  with  the  little  pocket-money 
he  had,  jumped  into  the  train,  and  reached 
Havre  early  the  next  morning.  He  was  told 
that  a  steamer  was  just  about  to  start  for  New 
York,  and  having  sold  his  ring  and  goblet, 
with  the  money  received  he  bribed  a  sailor, 
who  consented  to  take  him  on  board,  and  to 
conceal  him  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 

"It  was  only  after  three  days' journey  that 
he  appeared  before  the  captain.  '  Monsieur,' 
he  said,  'you  do  not  know  me.' 

"'What  are  you  doing  here?'  exclaimed 
the  captain,  roughly.  '  How  dare  you  come 
on  my  ship  without  my  leave,  you  young 
vagabond ! ' 

" '  I  am  flying  from  dishonor,'  replied  Rene, 
haughtily. 

"'Tut!  tut!  You  need  not  think  you'll 
make  me  believe  such  nonsense.  Who  are 
you?' 

" '  If  you  do  not  treat  me  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  name  I  bear,  you  shall  not  hear 
who  I  am.' 

"'Ah!  is  that  the  way  you  answer  me,  my 
lad  ?  Go  directly  and  sweep  the  deck  ! ' 

"Til  sweep  the  deck,  with  pleasure,'  said 
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Rene;  and  so  he  did.  During  the  whole 
voyage  he  had  to  sweep  and  scrub  the  deck  ; 
in  fact,  he  was  obliged  to  do  the  roughest 
work  of  any  sailor- boy.  This  was  little  in 
keeping  with  his  fine  clothes  and  his  delicate 
hands ;  but  he  must  earn  his  food,  so  he 
worked  on  courageously ;  he  never  com- 
plained, neither  did  he  reveal  his  name. 

"We  may  now  leave  Rene,  to  turn  to  his 
unhappy  parents,  who  were  plunged  in  the 
deepest  grief  over  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  their  boy.  The  director  of  the  college,  hear- 
ing he  was  gone,  thought  he  had  made  his 
way  home ;  however,  he  soon  learned  differ- 
ently. As  the  parents  were  very  wealthy,  they 
spared  no  expense  to  discover  some  traces  of 
their  lost  child.  Telegrams  were  sent  all  over 
France ;  the  police  were  informed ;  the  rivers 
were  drained;  searches  were  made  every- 
where ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  Rene  was  not 
to  be  found.  Nor  could  any  one  obtain  the 
slightest  information  as  to  his  whereabouts. 

"Finally,  one  lovely  morning  the  ship 
reached  New  York,  and  Rene,  though  closely 
watched,  managed  to  get  on  shore  unob- 
served. He  was  very  much  embarrassed  to 
find  himself  alone  in  the  great  city,  not  know- 
ing a  word  of  English,  and  without  a  cent  in 
his  pocket.  He  was  too  proud  to  beg :  what 
was  he  to  do  ? 

"For  two  days  he  wandered  on,  eating 
whatever  roots  he  could  obtain,  and  sleeping 
at  night  under  a  tree.  But  this  could  not 
last  long ;  on  the  third  day  he  was  perfectly 
exhausted  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  his 
bleeding  feet  could  carry  him  no  farther.  He 
sank  almost  fainting  on  the  steps  of  a  house, 
hoping  death  might  soon  come  to  put  an  end 
to  his  sufferings  :  when  his  medal  peeped  out 
through  his  open  shirt.  The  medal  was  of 
silver,  and  at  the  sight  of  it  his  face  lit  up : 
4  Oh,  with  this  I  can  buy  some  bread !  No,' 
he  added,  sadly  but  firmly;  'no.  I  pledged 
my  word  not  to  part  with  it :  I  would  rather 
die  than  break  that  promise.  Holy  Mother, 
have  pity  on  me  ! '  And,  pressing  the  medal 
to  his  lips,  he  closed  his  wearied  eyes. 

"A  few  moments  later,  a  gentleman  pass- 
ing by  observed'the  fainting  boy.  '  What  is 
the  matter,  my  child?'  he  inquired,  kindly. 


"'Ah!  Monsieur!'  cried  Rene,  joyfully 
clasping  his  hands;  'you  speak  French?' 

" '  Yes ;  but  what  ails  you  ? ' 

"'I  am  hungry!' 

" '  Well,  come  with  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
some  food ;  but  tell  me  who  you  are.' 

" '  Monsieur,'  said  Rene, '  if  you  treat  me  as 
a  gentleman,  and  promise  not  to  divulge  my 
secret,  I  will  tell  you  my  name.' 

"  The  stranger  took  Rene  to  his  house,  gave 
him  some  refreshment,  treated  him  in  the 
kindest  manner,  and  said:  'Now,  my  little 
fellow,  you  must  look  upon  me  as  a  true 
friend,  ready  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  thank  you,  Monsieur !  I  will  tell  you 
everything.  My  name  is  Rene  de ' 

"'What!  are  you  Rene  de ?' 

" '  Yes,  Monsieur ! '  And  Rene  related  all 
his  adventures. 

"It  happened  that  this  gentleman  was  a 
friend  of  Rene's  family,  and  had  heard  of 
their  anxiety,  and  their  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  find  the  boy.  He  telegraphed  at  once  to 
the  afflicted  parents  that  he  had  found  their 
lost  son,  and  would  leave  New  York  with  him 
the  next  morning,  and  that  within  a  fortnight 
they  might  expect  to  meet  him  at  Havre. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  the  welcome  telegram, 
the  parents  were  beside  themselves  with  joy; 
they  could  hardly  believe  their  darling  child 
was  still  living,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
see  him  in  a  few  days.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  their  meeting ;  you  can  picture  it  to 
yourselves  better  than  any  words  of  mine 
could  portray  it.  The  little  prodigal  was 
embraced  again  and  again  by  his  father  and 
mother  and  little  sisters.  They  did  not  utter  a 
word  of  reproach,  and  when  he  was  asked 
who  saved  him :  'Ah,  how  can  you  ask  me  ! ' 
he  exclaimed ;  '  it  was  the  Blessed  Virgin ! ' 

"My  former  little  pupil,  Rene,  has  now 
become  a  distinguished  officer.  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  lately,  in  which  he  says :  '  I  am 
always  your  little  Rene,  and  I  love  Our  Lady 
as  much  as  ever;  or  rather,  I  love  her  more 
and  more  every  day  of  my  life.'" 


THERE  is  no  rock  so  hard  but  that  a  little 
wave  may  beat  admission  in  a  thousand  years. 
— Tennyson. 
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"Pass  it  to  Your  Neighbor." 


Duke  Charles  William  of  Brunswick,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  a 
pious  sovereign,  and  attached  much  impor- 
tance to  the  strict  observance  of  Sundays  and 
festivals. 

He  once  learned  that  in  a  certain  town  a 
number  of  workmen  were  accustomed  to  meet 
in  a  tavern  at  the  hour  of  divine  service,  and 
there  pass  the  time  in  carousing  which  they 
should  have  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God. 
In  vain  had  the  priests  and  the  civil  authori- 
ties protested  against  this  abuse :  the  drinkers 
continued  their  wicked  course  in  spite  of  all 
admonitions  and  threats  of  punishment.  The 
pious  nobleman  was  greatly  displeased  to 
hear  of  such  scandalous  conduct,  and  resolved 
to  reprove  it  without  delay. 

Putting  on  an  old  overcoat,  which  buttoned 
down  almost  to  his  ankles,  the  Duke  took 
his  way  one  morning  to  the  tavern.  The 
bells  in  the  church- tower  were  calling  the 
faithful  together,  when  the  band  of  tipplers, 
preceded  by  a  large,  fat  man,  with  a  rubicund 
nose  and  shining  face,  presented  themselves 
at  the  accustomed  place. 

Taking  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
the  leader  made  a  sign  to  the  Duke  to  sit  at 
his  right  hand,  at  the  same  time  scrutinizing 
him  closely,  as  if  he  felt  some  suspicions, 
never  having  met  the  stranger  at  a  tavern  be- 
fore. Meanwhile  the  proprietor  brought  in  a 
demijohn  of  brandy,  which  he  set  before  the 
head  of  the  table.  The  latter  took  it  up  in 
both  hands,  drank  freely,  and  then  handed  it 
to  the  Duke,  saying,  "  Pass  it  to  your  neigh- 
bor." 

The  demijohn  thus  made  the  round  of  the 
table,  and  returned  to  the  one  presiding,  who, 
after  kissing  it  lovingly,  and  taking  another 
long  draught,  handed  it  again  to  the  Duke; 
and  thus  it  went  from  tippler  to  tippler,  each 
one  saying  as  he  gave  it  to  the  next  in  turn, 
"  Pass  it  to  your  neighbor." 

When  the  pitcher  came  to  him  the  third 
time,  the  Duke  arose  indignantly,  threw  open 
his  long  coat,  so  that  all  could  see  his  well- 
known  uniform  and  his  insignia  of  sovereign, 


and  with  his  full  force  gave  the  leader  a  blow 
in  the  face,  repeating  his  words  :  "  Pass  it  to 
your  neighbor."  And  as  the  man  hesitated 
somewhat,  the  Duke  exclaimed,  threaten- 
ingly :  "  If  any  one  of  you  strikes  too  gently, 
let  him  fear  for  himself,  because  I  will  know 
how  to  do  him  full  justice." 

The  threat  had  its  effect :  hands  were  raised, 
and  blows  and  screams  followed  with  the 
noise  of  thunder,  until  the  Prince,  satisfied 
with  the  singular  punishment  he  had  inflicted, 
gave  a  sign  to  disperse  in  silence.  The  tip- 
plers, for  once,  were  glad  to  take  their  depar- 
ture from  the  tavern,  and  not  one  of  them 
felt  tempted  to  revisit  the  place  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  They  probably  did  not  soon  for- 
get, "  Pass  it  to  your  neighbor." 


Treasures  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 


In  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  we  saw  the 
cross  made  with  the  first  gold  brought  from 
America  by  Columbus.  Precious  relics  are 
encased  in  vases  composed  entirely  of  the 
most  costly  stones,  and  the  regalia  used  at 
certain  seasons  of  religious  solemnity  is  rich 
and  massive  beyond  description;  all  of  the 
pure  metal,  and  set  with  diamonds.  When 
the  great  "stream  of  gold"  flowed  in  from 
newly-found  America,  every  ship  brought  an 
accession  of  gifts  to  the  Cathedral ;  and,  al- 
though during  the  wars  of  Napoleon  many 
of  the  treasures  were  taken  away,  enough 
yet  remain  to  make  the  custodia  a  marvel  of 
wealth.  The  key  of  the  city,  delivered  to 
Moors,  was  shown  to  us ;  also  a  vase  of  rock 
King  Fernando  when  he  captured  it  from  the 
crystal,  which  contains  within  it  one  of  the 
thorns  from  the  Saviour's  Crown. 

In  the  Sala  Capitular,  with  its  fine  ceiling 
and  remarkable  pavement,  hangs  the  won- 
derful picture  of  The  Conception,  by  Murillo. 
It  is  certainly  almost  divine.  It  seems  to 
live,  to  breathe,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Virgin 
beam  with  a  holy  light,  which  steals  into  the 
soul,  and  lingers  there  for  long  hours  after- 
wards. There  were  also  paintings  of  Pacheco, 
and  several  other  artists  of  celebrity. — Sou- 
venirs of  Travel. 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Swoon. 


BY    THE    REV.    A.   A.    LAMBING,   A.M. 


OTHING  is  more  striking  in  the 
character  of  a  pious  Catholic  than 
the  zeal  with  which  he  instinctively 
honors  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  he  rejects  any  view  or  opinion 
that  would,  in  his  judgment,  in  the  least  de- 
tract from  her  incomparable  dignity  and 
greatness.  This  may,  in  truth,  be  called  an 
instinctive  characteristic  ;  for  it  costs  him  no 
effort,  and  he  is  often  unconscious  of  its  ex- 
istence till  the  occasion  is  presented  for  its 
exercise.  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  a  natural  impulse  to 
lessen  Mary.  They  may,  and  sometimes  do, 
imagine  that  they  are  thereby  giving  glory  to 
her  divine  Son ;  but  if  all  generations  are  to 
call  her  blessed,  those  are  self-condemned 
who  do  not;  and  that  system  of  religion  bears 
the  mark  of  its  own  heretical  character  in  its 
unwillingness  to  fulfil  this  sublime  prophecy 
of  one  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  Yet, 
from  the  zealous  worshipper  of  Plymouth 
Rock — an  almost  extinct  race — to  the  most 
liberal  disciple  of  the  Reformation,  who  goes 
to  church  because  it  is  fashionable,  or  because 
the  music  is  good,  all  instinctively  make 
little  of  her  through  whom  we  have  received 
the  Author  of  Life.  Or,  if  there  is  one  found 
here  and  there  who  sincerely  honors  Mary, 
he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 


But  the  very  love  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
which  must  ever  be  a  mark  of  the  Christian 
Church,  gives  rise — owing  to  the  different 
views  so  great  a  variety  of  minds  will  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  take  of  many  questions 
connected  with  the  veneration  of  the  Holy 
Mother  of  Gxl — to  differences  of  opinion  on 
many  points,  which  are  warmly  debated 
among  the  most  learned  and  pious  Catholics. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  animated  contro- 
versy so  long  kept  up  regarding  the  Immac 
ulate  Conception,  extending  as  it  did  over 
several  centuries,  till  it  was  finally  settled  by 
him  to  whom  it  was  given  to  confirm  his 
brethren.  Again,  for  a  long  time  the  question 
of  Mary's  being  assumed  alive  into  heaven,  in- 
stead of  passing  through  the  common  gate  of 
death,  has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  many: 
so  much  so  that  during  the  Vatican  Council, 
and  on  other  occasions,  petitions  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Holy  See  praying  for  its  dog- 
matic definition  as  an  article  of  Catholic  belief.* 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  in- 
quire into  one  of  these  numerous  questions — 
the  real  or  supposed  swoon,  or  spasm,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  during  the  sacred  Passion  of 
Our  Lord ;  a  point  upon  which  there  is  far 
greater  difference  of  opinion  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  Three  different  views  are  taken  by 
those  who  maintain  that  Mary  was  so  far  over- 
come by  the  weight  of  her  sorrows  as  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  Some  assert  that  she  swooned 

*  See  Mgr.  Arnauldi's  pamphlet,  Super  Definibi- 
litate  Dogmatica  Assumptionis  Corporece  B  V  M'.. 
Deipara  Immaculatce. 
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when  she  met  her  divine  Son  on  the  way  to 
Calvary,  as  represented  in  the  Fourth  Station 
of  the  Way  of  the  Cross ;  others,  that  she 
swooned  when  she  heard  the  nails  pierce  His 
sacred  Hands  and  Feet-;  others,  again,  that 
she  swooned,  or  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  at  the 
moment  that  Christ  died.  Each  of  these  sev- 
eral opinions  will  be  reviewed. 

But  first  we  shall  inquire  into  what  the 
Scriptures  say,  and  which  will  thus  be  taken 
out  of  the  realm  of  controversy.  On  this,  as 
on  many  other  points,  the  sacred  writers  give 
but  little  information ;  but,  while  they  do  so, 
we  are  not  forbidden  a  reverent  inquiry  into 
what  is  not  contained  in  their  Gospels.  All 
that  is  said  of  the  Mother  of  God  during  the 
moments  of  her  supreme  dereliction,  besides 
the  commending  of  her  by  her  divine  Son  to 
the  Beloved  Disciple,  are  the  pathetic  words : 
"  Now,  there  stood  by  the  Cross  of  Jesus  His 
Mother."  All  commentators  agree  that  Mary 
stood  on  Calvary  during  the  hours  in  which 
our  divine  Redeemer  paid  the  price  of  our 
transgressions,  and  did  not  swoon,  nor  show 
signs  of  weakness. 

If  we  turn  from  Scripture  to  tradition,  its 
truest  expression  will  be  found  in  the  Sta- 
tions,— a  devotion  which  early  writers  say, 
and  which  we  may  well  believe,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  who  was  ac- 
customed, after  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord, 
to  revisit  the  scenes  of  His  sacred  Passion. 
With  the  aid  of  this  devotion  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  the  sufferings  of  Our  Saviour  and 
the  sorrows  of  His  Mother  through  their 
various  stages,  from  the  Praetorium  of  Pilate 
to  the  sepulchre  of  Calvary ;  and  in  vain  do 
we  look  for  any  sign  of  weakness  or  evidence 
of  a  swoon  on  the  part  of  Mary,  who,  if  she 
was  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  was  at  the  same 
time  the  Mother  of  God,  endowed  with  a 
grace  and  majesty  in  keeping  with  her  in- 
comparable dignity. 

The  Church,  in  approving  the  Way  of  the 
Cross,  and  enriching  it  so  liberally  with  in- 
dulgences, has  set  upon  it  the  seal  of  her 
sanction.  She  has  not,  indeed,  given  an  in- 
fallible decision,  and  closed  the  door  against 
further  discussion;  but  she  has  so  far  attested 
ihe  correctness  of  the  views  assumed  by  the 


devotion,  as  to  give  them  an  authority  that  is 
not  to  be  lightly  treated,  nor  set  aside  except 
in  the  presence  of  stronger  evidence.  And 
this  evidence  has  not  been  forthcoming,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  any  point. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  first  question  :  Did 
Mary  swoon  when  she  met  her  divine  Son 
laden  with  the  Cross,  as  represented  in  the 
Fourth  Station?  The  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  affirmative  is  based  on  the  assertion  of 
Quaresimus,  at  one  time  Apostolic  Commis- 
sary of  the  Holy  Land,  who,  relying  on  the 
authority  of  St.  Boniface,  says  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  so  overcome  with  grief  when  she 
met  her  divine  Son  that  she  fell  prostrate,  and 
that  upon  this  spot  a  chapel  was  afterward 
built  by  St.  Helena,  in  the  high  altar  of  which 
was  placed  the  stone  upon  which  the  Mother 
of  God  had  fallen.  In  time  the  infidels  pro- 
faned the  chapel,  and  Friar  Corsetus,  a  man 
of  note  among  the  Minorites,  purchased  the 
stone  at  a  considerable  price,  and  placed  it 
over  the  gate  of  the  Holy  House  of  Sion. 
The  chapel  fell  into  ruin.  Such  is  the  narra- 
tive as  given  by  Benedict  XIV.  The  opinion 
of  the  learned  Pontiff  in  the  matter  will  be 
given  later  on.  * 

When  certain  pious  persons  petitioned  the 
Holy  See  for  indulgences  on  the  Feast  of  Oar 
Lady  of  the  Swoon  (de  Spasmo),  the  learned 
theologian  Cardinal  Cajetan  was  asked  his 
opinion.  After  examining  the  evidence,  and 
remarking  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  swoons 
— those  in  which  the  person  is  deprived  of  the 
use  of  the  senses,  and  those  in  which  he  is 
overcome,  but  not  so  far  as  to  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  senses — says  it  is  false  to  affirm 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  fell  into  a  swoon  of 
any  kind:  because  it  is  contrary  to  reason  that 
she  should  suffer  any  infirmity;  because  it  is 
unfitting  thit  sorrow  should  overcome  the 
perfection  of  grace;  and  because  of  thedignity 
both  of  her  body  and  her  soul.  The  Gospel 
says  that  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
when  her  Son  was  suffering  most,  and  conse- 
quently when  her  sorrows  should  have  been 
greatest,  f 

*  Benedictus  XIV.  DeFestis,  1.  ii,  cap.  iv.  No.  6. 7. 
f  De  Festis,  1.  c.,  where  numerous  authorities  are 
quoted. 
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Among  commentators  on  the  Scripture  it 
be  sufficient  to  quote  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
whose  exhaustive  work  contains  nearly  all 
that  can  be  said  on  the  texts  in  question. 
But  as  he  treats  the  matter  under  our  second 
head,  we  shall  review  his  comments  there. 
St.  Bonaventure,  who  was  not  only  a.  saint  but 
also  a  theologian  of  the  highest  order,  does 
not,  in  his  "  Life  of  Christ,"  make  any  direct 
reference  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  this  con- 
nection ;  but  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks 
upon  her  in  the  narrative  of  the  Passion,  he 
did  not  admit  that  she  swooned  at  any  time. 
Orsini,  in  his  "  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin," 
besides  referring  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Swoon, 
says:  "At  that  word  ['Mother/  by  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  addressed  her  at  the 
meeting],  which  sounded  like  a  funeral  knell 
in  the  ears  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  a  sharp  pain 
pierced  her  heart ;  and  she  was  seen  to  stagger 
and  turn  pale;  then,  sinking  down,  she  fell 
at  full  length  on  those  rough  and  reddened 
stones,  where  Jesus  had  left  traces  of  blood  as 
He  passed."  But  it  is  plain  that  he  relied  on 
the  evidence  of  St.  Boniface,  quoted  above, 
and  hence  his  assertions  carry  no  additional 
weight  with  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mon feeling  of  Christians  will  find  the  picture 
he  draws  repugnant  to  their  idea  of  Mary's 
dignity  and  what  became  her  at  that  moment. 

Businger,  in  his  "  Life  of  Christ  and  His 
Holy  Mother,"  as  translated  by  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Brennan,  makes  no  mention  of  a  swoon 
either  at  this  place  or  on  Calvary.  Among  re- 
ligious writers  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
Father  Faber,  whose  beauty  of  language,  theo- 
logical precision,  tender  piety,  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  have  made  him  a  general  fa- 
vorite, in  his  learned  treatise  "The  Foot  of 
the  Cross;  or,  The  Sorrows  of  Mary,"  will 
be  found  entirely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Mary 
swooning  at  any  time  or  place.  Of  other 
writers  who  favor  the  opinion  that  Mary  gave 
way  to  such  a  weakness,  all  will,  I  think,  be 
seen  to  rely  for  their  arguments  on  the  one 
single  source,  the  statement  of  St.  Boniface. 

So  much  for  the  first  point,  in  which  the 
whole  argument  is  between  St.  Boniface  on 
the  one  side,  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  on  the 


other,  with  the  argument  of  propriety  or  fit- 
ness entirely  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

Coming  to  the  second  question — that  Mary 
swooned  when  she  heard  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  driving  the  nails  through  the  sacred 
Hands  and  Feet  of  Our  Saviour — there  is  less 
to  be  said,  as  the  point  is  not  so  strongly  dis- 
puted. The  Scripture,  Orsini,  Businger,  St. 
Bonaventure,  Faber,  are  silent,  but  favor  the 
negative.  Cornelius  a  Lapide  discusses  the 
question  at  length  in  his  commentary  on  the 
words  of  St.  John  (xix,  25):  "Now,  there 
stood  by  the  Cross  of  Jesus  His  Mother," 
and  quotes  the  authorities  on  both  sides.  But 
he  would  have  the  Chapel  of  the  Swoon  at 
this  place  instead  of  at  the  Fourth  Station  of 
the  Way  of  the  Cross.  In  favor  of  the  affirm- 
ative he  quotes  only  the  authorities  already 
named,  and  hence  produces  no  additional 
testimony,  except  that  he  states  that  a  feast 
with  an  octave  was  celebrated  in  some  places 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Swoon ;  but  this 
on  the  authority  of  Cajetan,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  denied  the  idea  of  a  swoon  altogether. 

On  the  other  side  he  quotes  many  weighty 
witnesses,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Maldonatus,  Cajetan,  Molanus,  Suarez,  To- 
letus,  and  others.  That  Mary  showed  no 
signs  of  weakness  is  evinced  from  the  perfect 
conformity  of  her  will  with  that  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  by  which  she  not  only  consented  to 
the  death  of  her  Son  for  the  redemption  of 
man,  but  also  desired  it;  from  the  strength 
of  mind  with  which  she  was  endowed;  and 
from  the  dignity  with  which  it  was  becoming 
the  Mother  of  God  should  act.  All  the  au- 
thors quoted  above  say  that  it  was  not  becom- 
ing that  the  Mother  of  Christ  should  be  sub- 
ject to  such  weakness.  "This,"  says  A 
Lapide,  "is  the  truer  opinion,  and  the  one 
most  becoming  Mary's  dignity."  St.  Bona- 
venture, Orsini,  Businger,  Benedict  XIV,  and 
Faber,  with  many  others,  are  of  the  same 
opinion. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  although 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  matter 
on  hand,  that  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
at  the  death  of  Christ  St.  John  immediately 
took  Mary  from  Calvary  to  the  place  where 
he  lived  in  Jerusalem.  This  view  is  well  ex- 
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pressed  by  the  Bollandist,  George  Hesche- 
nius,  as  quoted  by  Father  Begel  in  his  "  Last 
Journey"  (p.  79),  a  work  the  erudition  and 
research  of  which  are  little  suspected  from  the 
humble  form  in  which  it  is  got  up.  I  trans- 
late for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  the 
passages  that  are  in  Latin.  Says  the  Bol- 
landist :  "  The  holy  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
John,  writing  on  the  mysteries  of  our  Re- 
demption wrought  by  Jesus  on  the  Cross, 
expresses  himself  in  these  terms :  '  Now,  there 
stood  by  the  Cross,'  etc.  .  .  .  And  '  from  that 
hour  the  Disciple  took  her  to  his  own.'  Are 
we  to  understand  under  his  protection,  or  into 
his  house  ;  and  translate,  from  that  same  mo- 
ment when  the  darkness  was  becoming  more 
and  more  dense,  or  from  that  same  moment 
when,  Jesus  having  given  up  the  ghost,  the 
earth  began  to  tremble  ?  .  .  .  .  John  led  her 
from  amidst  the  tumult  of  spectators,  in  com- 
pany with  Mary  of  Cleophas  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. These  two  holy  women  returned; 
we  find  them  at  the  sepulchre  in  the  Gospel 
narratives,  leading  the  funeral  procession  of 
the  Saviour,  and  watching  by  the  tomb.  But 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus — did  she  return  ? 
That  is  not  at  all  certain,  for  we  find  no  fur- 
ther mention  of  her  on  Calvary." 

John  Hesselius,  in  his  censures  of  "  Certain 
Lives  of  the  Saints,"  printed  in  Louvain,  in 
1568,  in  the  first  edition  of  Usuard,  annotated 
by  Molanus,  does  not  hesitate  to  thus  express 
himself:  "Under  the  influence  of  a  devotion 
which  is  not  sufficiently  solid,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  has  been  painted  as  holding  the  inani- 
mate Body  of  Christ  taken  down  from  the 
Cross,  and  contemplating  His  sepulchre.  We 
will  leave  to  others,"  concludes  the  learned 
Bollandist,  "  the  task  of  examining  with  more 
attention  what  real  foundation  these  repre- 
sentations can  have,  which  are  so  pleasing  not 
only  to  the  Greeks,  but  also  to  the  modern 
Latins."  None  of  the  commentators,  biog- 
raphers, or  pious  writers  above  quoted,  accept 
this  opinion ;  and  we  may  safely  reject  it,  with 
the  remark  of  Father  Begel :  "  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  any  pious  soul  adopts  their 
[the  Bollandists']  sentiments." 

Turning,  finally,  to  the  third  question — 
namely,  that  Mary  fell  into  a  swoon,  or  ec- 


stasy, at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  so  remained  until  Easter  morning — I 
find  no  writer  to  maintain  it  but  the  author  of 
the  "  Lily  of  Israel."  That  he  should  differ 
from  others  will  not  appear  strange  to  those 
who  attentively  read  his  work.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  such  a  book  should  enjoy  so 
undeserved  a  popularity ;  for  it  is  not  so  much 
the  work  of  a  learned  writer  as  of  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  wild  imagination,  to  which  ap- 
parently full  scope  is  given.  The  book  had 
better  not  have  been  written  at  all;  or,  if 
written,  left  without  translation ;  but  since  it 
is  both  written  and  translated,  it  had  better 
not  be  read.  It  is  j  ust  such  books,  written  by 
pious  persons  devoid  of  judgment,  that  im- 
press Catholics  with  false  notions,  and  give 
the  enemies  of  our  Holy  Mother  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  ill  of  Catholic  devotions.  The 
book  abounds  in  extravagant  views,  advanced 
without  authority,  and  unguarded  expres- 
sions that  may  easily  be  misunderstood  by 
the  unlearned ;  yet,  withal,  it  is  presented  in  a 
fascinating  style,  that  is  sure  to  captivate  the 
superficial  reader.  This  criticism  may  be 
severe,  but  it  is  just ;  and  in  the  many  books 
that  are  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
Catholics  it  is  time  they  should  learn  to  use 
their  judgment  in  making  a  selection.  When 
books  are  in  question,  there  is  not  much  in  a 
name. 

Having  brought  his  narrative  to  the  time 
when  our  divine  Saviour  died,  he  continues : 
"At  this  moment  the  veil  of  futurity  was  raised 
for  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  all  its  secrets  lay 
open  before  her ;  and,  ravished  with  delight 
at  the  vision,  she  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  which, 
without  doubt,  was  intended  by  God  to  pre- 
vent the  unendurable  pain  of  contemplating 
the  livid  and  hopeless  Body  of  her  blessed 
and  adored  Son.  He  who  has  made  our  hearts 
can  remove  from  them  calamities  that  surpass 
our  strength.  She  remained  three  days  im- 
movable, her  eyes  raised  to  heaven  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  and  apparently  giving  no 
signs  of  life ;  yet  those  who  came  near  her, 
and  heard  her  faint  respiration,  knew  that  her 
spirit  was  not  yet  fled.  They  carried  her  to 
the  chamber  in  which  she  lived  with  Magda- 
lene. There  they  left  her,  and  proceeded  to 
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remove  from  the  Cross  the  sacred  Body  of 
the  Saviour." 

Here  follows  an  account  of  the  sepulture : 
"All  these  duties," the  writer  continues,"  were 
performed  without  her.  At  last,  on  the  third 
day,  as  Salome,  Magdalene,  Jezel,  and  the 
other  holy  women,  were  getting  ready  to  go 
to  the  sepulchre  to  finish  the  embalming, 
which  the  Jews  compelled  them  to  interrupt, 
Mary  gave  a  soft  sigh,  and  was  restored  to 
the  consciousness  of  existence.  A  smile  of 
joy  irradiated  her  countenance;  tenderness 
and  a  melting  goodness  beamed  from  her 
every  feature ;  and  her  hands,  that  were  so 
long  clasped,  were  suddenly  stretched  out,  and 
raised  to  the  embrace  of  an  object  invisible  to 
the  bystanders.  The  women  did  not  attempt 
to  speak  to  her,  and  retired  in  tears ;  but  when 
an  angel  had  informed  them  that,  according 
to  His  promise,  the  Saviour  had  risen,  they 
remembered  the  smile  of  Mary,  and  said  that, 
without  doubt,  the  Virgin  had  seen  Him  come 
forth  glorious  from  the  tomb." 

All  that  can  be  said  of  this  passage  is  that 
it  is  at  variance  not  only  with  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  greatness  of  Mary,  but  also  with 
holy  writers  and  biographers,  and  with  tradi- 
tion as  embodied  in  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 
Nor  is  it  less  out  of  harmony  with  what  we 
are  permitted  to  know  of  God's  dealings  with 
Mary.  It  was  evidently  the  divine  will  that 
she  who  is  greatest  in  dignity  and  holiness 
should  be  greatest  in  sorrow.  Not  only  did 
God  do  nothing  to  lessen  her  sorrows,  but 
He  added  circumstances,  as  the  prophecy  of 
Holy  Simeon,  and  the  Three  Days'  Loss, 
that  were,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging, 
no  necessary  part  of  the  great  work  of  man's 
redemption.  Besides,  had  He  wished  to 
show  this  mercy,  it  would  naturally  be  looked 
for  before  the  heaviest  sorrow  had  already 
been  borne,  and  not  at  a  time  when  nothing 
more  could  be  added  to  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  in  whom  Mary  suffered.  The  whole 
picture  must  be  rejected  as  entirely  inadmis- 
sible, the  flight  of  a  diseased  imagination. 

In  conclusion,  the  swoon  of  the  Fourth 
Station  is  the  only  one  that  rests  on  any 
foundation  apparently  solid ;  yet  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  supported  by  one  single  au- 


thority, while  all  others  are  against  it.  Ancf 
what  is  the  value  of  that  authority  ?  Three 
hundred  years  after  the  event  should  have 
taken  place,  during  much  of  which  time  the 
Holy  Land  was  in  possession  of  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  St.  Helena  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  chapel  on  the  spot.  No  account 
of  this  chapel,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  to  be 
found  in  any  life  of  the  Saint  or  narrative  of 
her  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Centuries 
later,  a  monk  is  said  to  have  found  the  chapel 
in  ruins ;  and  this  statement  is  made  by  a 
third  person,  still  later.  We  are,  I  think,  jus- 
tified in  holding  the  view  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIV — whose  name  is  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  learned  and  careful  in  research — who 
says :  "  We  assert  that  neither  under  the 
Cross  nor  in  any  other  place  did  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  losing  her  strength,  fall  to  the 

ground." 

«  •»  • 

Wait. 


BY    J.   E.   U.    N. 


3N  the  glare  of  the  burning  sun, 
Though  the  hot  sands  scorch  thy  feet, 
Though  thine  eyes  are  dim  and  aching, 
And  thy  lips  parched  with  the  heat; 
Though  thy  pulses  throb  with  fever, 

And  thy  breath  comes  hard  and  quick; 
Though  thy  soul  be  numb  with  terror, 
And  thy  heart  with  longing  sick; — 
Still  trust  Him,  only  trust  Him,  though  it  seems 

almost  too  late: 

Though  He  rend  the  Heav'ns  to  save  you,  He  will 
do  it, — only  wait ! 

Though  the  bitter  north  wind  chill  you, 

And  the  drifting  snow  doth  blind ; 
Though  a  black  sea  lies  before  you, 

And  a  trackless  waste  behind ; 
Though  an  icy  rain  beats  on  you, 
And  your  footsteps  slip  and  fall, 
And  only  the  bleak  winds  answer 

To  your  weak,  despairing  call ; — 
Still  trust  Him,  only  trust  Him,  though  the  hour 

grows  dark  and  late: 

He  will  clasp  you,  ere  the  day  breaks,  to  His 
burning  Heart, — O  wait ! 

Though  thy  prayers  seem  never  answered, 
Though  thy  best  intents  go  wrong ; 
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Though  the  rich  get  all  they  ask  for, 

And  thou  hast  begged  so  long ! 
Though  the  faithless  and  unloving 

Find  a  friend  to  lean  upon ; 
While  from  thy  lonely  pathway 

Thy  heart's  last  friend  has  gone;  — 
Still,  heavy  heart,  despair  not ;  trust  Him  yet,  for 

He  will  come; 

In  the  solemn  Vesper  twilight  He  will  surely  call 
thee  Home. 

He  will  pay  thee  for  the  fever,  for  the  stormy  wind 
and  frost; 

He  will  hide  thee  in  His  Bosom,  for  the  friends 
that  thou  hast  lost ; 

He  will  still  all  pain  forever,  He  will  wipe  all  tears 
away, 

And  each  hour  of  patient  waiting  shall  be  reck- 
oned up  that  day. 

Be  it  in  the  glare  of  noonday  or  the  hush  of  the 
midnight  late, 

He  will  come  to  those  who  wait  for  Him, — He 
has  sworn  it.  Only  wait ! 


The  Architect's  Wife.* 


I. 

A  BOUT  the  middle  of  the  I4th  century 
li  Don  Enrique  de  Trastamara  laid  siege  to 
Toledo,  which  defended  itself  with  constancy 
and  valor,  faithful  to  that  king  who  by  some 
is  named  the  Cruel,  by  others  Justiciero  (the 
strict  observer  of  justice). 

The  brave  and  loyal  citizens  of  Toledo 
made  many  sorties  by  the  magnificent  Bridge 
of  St.  Martin, — one  of  the  richest  and  at  the 
same  time  most  useful  architectural  treasures 
possessed  by  the  City  of  Monuments ;  and, 
falling  on  Don  Enrique's  camp,  which  was 
pitched  on  what  are  called  the  Cigarrales  t  had 
inflicted  terrible  losses  on  the  besieging  forces. 
To  prevent  the  repetition  of  these  sallies,  Don 
Enrique  determined  to  destroy  the  Bridge. 
The  Bridge,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  precious 
jewel  amongst  many  others  that  encircled  the 
city  of  martyrs,  of  councils,  and  of  caballeros; 
but  of  what  value  are  artistic  or  historical 
monuments  in  the  eyes  of  ambitious  politi- 
cians, who  are  ready  to  plunge  their  dagger 


*  Translated  for  THE 
Spanish. 
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into  the  heart  of  a  brother,  in  order  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  occupied  by  him  ? 

The  Cigarrales  of  Toledo,  which  have  been 
made  celebrated  by  Tirso  and  others  of  our 
great  poets,  are  a  number  of  enclosed  pieces 
of  ground,  where  are  the  summer-houses, 
gardens  and  orchards  of  the  wealthy  citizens, 
with  beautiful  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

One  night  the  trees  of  the  Cigarrales  were 
cut  down  by  the  soldiers  of  Don  Enrique,  and 
piled  upon  St.  Martin's  Bridge.  The  dawn 
was  beginning  to  appear,  when  a  bright  light 
illuminated  the  devastated  gardens,  the  waters 
of  the  Tagus,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Don 
Rodrigo,  and  the  Arab  tower,  which  even  at 
this  day  is  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  river. 
A  great  fire  was  consuming  the  Bridge  of  St. 
Martin ;  and  the  cracking  of  the  heavy  stones, 
carved  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  chisel  that 
created  the  marvels  of  the  Alhambra,  sounded 
like  the  sorrowful  groans  of  Art  oppressed 
by  Barbarism. 

The  people  of  Toledo,  awakened  by  the 
ominous  brightness,  rushed  to  save  the  beau- 
tiful Bridge  from  the  imminent  danger  with 
which  it  was  threatened.  But  their  efforts  were 
in  vain ;  for  a  fearful  crash,  that  resounded 
mournfully  in  the  hollows  and  windings  of 
the  Tagus,  announced  to  them  that  the  Bridge 
no  longer  existed. 

When  the  sun  arose  to  gild  the  cupolas 
and  towers  of  the  imperial  city,  the  Toledan 
girls  came  down  to  the  river  to  fill  their 
pitchers  with  the  fresh,  crystal  water.  But  they 
returned  with  empty  vessels,  and  with  sad, 
indignant  hearts ;  because  the  current  of  the 
Tagus  rushed  along  turbid  and  boiling,  car- 
rying on  its  furious  waves  the  smoking  ruins 
of  St.  Martin's  Bridge. 

The  popular  indignation  arose  to  the  high- 
est pitch ;  for  this  Bridge  had  been  the  only 
direct  passage  to  those  earthly  paradises,  the 
Cigarrales,  which  the  citizens  inherited  from 
the  Arabs,  together  with  their  passion  for 
gardens  and  orchards.  Their  courage,  which 
had  begun  to  fail,  was  now  increased  tenfold, 
and  before  long  the  camp  of  Trastamara  was 
furiously  attacked  by  the  besieged,  who  put 
the  enemy  to  flight,  and  watered  the  Cigarrales 
with  torrents  of  blood. 
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II. 

Many  years  had  passed  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bridge  of  St.  Martin.  Kings  and 
Archbishops  had  manifested  great  eagerness 
to  see  it  replaced  by  another  that  would 
equal  it  in  beauty  and  solidity;  but  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  of  the  best  architects,  both 
Christian  and  Arabian,  had  failed  to  satisfy 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  Toledans,  because  the 
rapid  current  always  carried  away  the  scaf- 
folding before  the  immense  arches  could  be 
finished. 

Don  Pedro  Tenorio,  one  of  the  great  Arch- 
bishops to  whom,  as  De  Latour  remarks  in 
his  valuable  work  "  Toledo  and  the  Banks  of 
the  Tagus,"  the  city  owes  almost  as  much  as 
to  its  kings,  sent  messengers  to  all  the  cities 
and  large  towns  of  Spain,  calling  upon  all 
distinguished  architects  to  submit  plans  for 
a  new  bridge. 

One  day  a  man  and  woman,  entire  strang- 
ers, entered  Toledo  through  the  Gate  del 
Cambron,  and,  after  examining  the  ruins  of 
the  Bridge,  rented  a  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  course  of  the  same  day  the  man 
proceeded  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  The 
Archbishop  happened  at  the  time  to  be  con- 
versing with  a  number  of  prelates,  who  felt 
great  pleasure  in  his  company,  being  attracted 
by  his  learning  and  his  virtue.  His  joy  was 
great  when  one  of  the  household  announced 
that  an  architect  from  a  distant  land  begged 
the  honor  of  being  admitted  into  his  pres- 
ence. The  Archbishop  received  the  stranger 
very  cordially.  The  latter  was  still  young,  but 
anxiety  of  mind  and  adverse  circumstances 
made  him  look  old  and  careworn.  After  re- 
turning his  salutation  kindly,  the  Archbishop 
invited  him  to  be  seated. 

"  Your  Grace,"  said  the  stranger,  "my  name, 
which  likely  you  have  never  heard,  is  Juan 
de  Arevalo,  and  I  am  an  architect  by  pro- 
fession." 

"You  have  been  brought  here  no  doubt 
through  the  messengers  we  sent  all  over 
Spain,  to  search  for  an  architect  sufficiently 
skilful  to  rebuild  the  Bridge  of  St.  Martin, 
which  in  former  times  crossed  from  this  noble 
city  to  the  opposite  bank  ?  " 

"That  summons  has  brought  me  to  Toledo." 


"  You  know  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  rebuilding  the  Bridge?" 

"I  know  them,  your  Grace;  and  I  think  I 
am  able  to  overcome  them." 

"Where  did  you  pursue  your  studies?" 

"In  Salamanca." 

"To  what  works  can  you  refer  us  in  proof 
of  your  skill?" 

"To  none." 

The  Archbishop  made  a  gesture  of  disap- 
pointment. The  stranger  observed  it,  and 
added,  hastily: 

"  I  served  in  the  army  during  my  youth, but 
sufferings  obliged  me  to  abandon  the  military 
profession,  and  returning  to  Castile,  my  native 
country,  I  devoted  myself  with  earnestness  to 
the  study  of  architecture — first  theoretically, 
and  then  practically." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  can  not  refer  me  to 
any  building  that  would  bear  witness  to  your 
skill." 

"There  are  some  buildings  on  the  Tormes 
and  the  Duero  which  reflect  credit  on  others, 
but  which  should  be  attributed  to  him  who 
stands  before  you." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  I  was  poor  and  unknown,  and  I  found  that 
I  must  leave  the  honor  to  others,  and  content 
myself  with  earning  my  bread." 

"  I  feel  deeply  grieved  that  you  have  no 
means  of  proving  to  us  that  if  we  trust  you 
our  trust  will  not  be  misplaced." 

"  I  have  one  way  which  I  hope  will  satisfy 
you." 

"What  is  that?" 

"My  life." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"When  the  frame  of  the  main  arch  of  St. 
Martin's  Bridge  is  removed,  the  architect  who 
has  directed  the  work  will  stand  upon  the 
keystone  of  the  arch." 

"  I  accept  the  condition." 

"And  I  will  fulfil  it,  your  Grace." 

The  Archbishop  pressed  the  architect's 
hand,  and  the  latter  returned  to  his  home, 
filled  with  joy. 

The  woman  that  had  come  to  Toledo  with 
Juan  de  Arevalo,  still  young  and  handsome, 
in  spite  of  the  sufferings  that  had  left  their 
traces  on  her  countenance,  was  anxiously 
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looking  out  the  window  for  her  husband,  and 
hurried  down  to  meet  him. 

"  Catalina !  my  Catalina !  "  joyfully  ex- 
claimed the  architect,  "amongst  the  monu- 
ments of  which  Toledo  is  so  justly  proud, 
there  will  be  one  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
name  of  Juan  de  Arevalo." 

III. 

The  citizens  of  Toledo,  in  approaching  the 
Tagus  over  those  rough  and  steep  rocks, 
where  formerly  the  gardens  of  Florinda  dis- 
played themselves  in  their  beauty,  could  no 
longer  say,  "  Here  was  the  Bridge  of  St.  Mar- 
tin " ;  for  the  Bridge,  even  though  yet  resting 
upon  a  solid  foundation,  was  rising  from  its 
ruins.  The  Archbishop  Don  Pedro  Tenorio 
and  the  citizens  of  Toledo  showered  rich 
presents  on  the  fortunate  and  able  architect 
who  had  succeeded  in  joining  the  three  im- 
mense arches  of  the  Bridge,  in  spite  of  the 
furious  attacks  of  the  river. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Ildephonsus, 
patron  of  the  city,  Juan  de  Arevalo  announced 
that  his  work  was  finished,  and  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  remove  the  supports 
from  beneath  the  three  arches.  The  joy  of 
the  Archbishop  and  of  the  people  was  great. 
The  removal  of  the  supports  on  which  that 
enormous  mass  of  delicately  carved  stones 
rested  was  a  dangerous  exploit;  but  the  tran- 
quillity with  which  this  test  was  awaited  by 
the  architect,  who  had  bound  himself  to  be 
on  the  keystone  of  the  central  arch  of  the 
Bridge  when  the  time  arrived,  inspired  all 
with  full  confidence.  The  ringing  of  the  bells 
of  Toledo  announced  that  the  solemn  bene- 
diction and  inauguration  of  the  Bridge  of  St. 
Martin  would  take  place  on  the  following  day, 
and  the  citizens  from  the  various  eminences 
that  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  con- 
templated with  joyful  emotion  their  charming 
Cigarrales,  which  for  many  years  had  re- 
mained sad  and  solitary,  and  which  were 
about  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  life  and 
beauty. 

Towards  nightfall  Juan  de  Arevalo  climbed 
up  the  scaffolding  of  the  central  arch,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  all  things  were  in  read- 
iness for  the  operation  to  be  performed  next 
morning.  He  sang  joyfully  as  he  examined 


the  work;  but  suddenly  the  song  died  on  his 
lips,  the  joy  faded  from  his  countenance,  and 
he  turned  homeward  sad  and  dejected. 

Catalina  came  out  to  meet  him,  full  of  hap- 
piness and  love ;  but  her  heart  sank  when  she 
noticed  how  pale  her  husband  was. 

"  My  God ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  terror,  "  are 
you  ill?" 

"No,  my  Catalina!"  answered  Juan,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  conceal  his  dejection. 

"  Deny  it  not,  for  your  countenance  reveals 
it." 

"  The  evening  has  been  quite  cool,  and  the 
work  excessive." 

"  Come,  then ;  come  near  the  fire,  where  the 
warmth  and  a  good  supper  will  restore  your 
health  and  cheerfulness." 

"  Cheerfulness  !  "  murmured  Juan,  with 
deep  sadness,  whilst  his  wife  busied  herself  in 
setting  the  table  near  the  fireplace,  in  which 
dry  oak  chips  burned. 

Juan  tried  to  overcome  his  sadness,  and 
made  an  effort  to  eat,  but  in  vain. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  conceal 
a  sorrow  from  me,"  said  Catalina.  "Am  I 
no  longer  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  love 
that  you  have  always  shown  me?" 

".Catalina,  do  not  afflict  me  by  doubting  of 
the  love  that  I  bear  you." 

"  There  can  be  no  love  where  there  is  no 
confidence." 

"  For  your  own  sake  and  mine,  respect  my 
secret." 

"Your  secret  is  a  deep  sorrow  of  some 
kind  ;  and  I  wish  to  know  what  it  is,  in  order 
to  lighten  it  for  you." 

"To  lighten  it!    That  is  impossible." 

"To  a  love  such  as  I  bear  you  there  are 
no  impossibilities." 

"Well,  then,  since  you  will  have  it:  to- 
morrow I  forfeit  honor  and  life,  which  will  be 
hurled  into  the  river,  together  with  the  mon- 
ument that  I  erected  with  so  much  care  and 
so  many  hopes." 

"  No !  no  ! "  exclaimed  Catalina,  throwing 
her  arms  round  her  husband  with  the  great- 
est love,  and  smothering  in  her  own  heart 
the  pain  caused  by  this  declaration. 

"Yes:  I  have  just  discovered  an  error  in 
my  calculations,  which  to-morrow  will  bury 
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in  the  Tagus  both  the  Bridge  and  him  who 
conceived  and  directed  its  construction." 

"  The  Bridge  shall  sink  into  the  waves,  but 
not  you,  my  love  ;  for  on  my  knees  I  will  beg 
the  noble  Archbishop  not  to  let  you  carry 
out  your  promise." 

"It  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  make  such 
a  request;  because  even  if  the  Archbishop 
should  yield  to  your  prayers,  I  could  not  live 
in  dishonor." 

"  Life  and  honor  shall  both  be  left  to  you," 
said  Catalina,  in  a  resolute  voice. 

IV. 

It  was  midnight.  Catalina  seemed  to  be 
asleep;  and  her  husband,  worn  out  by  grief 
and  fatigue,  had  rested  for  a  short  time,  though 
his  sleep  was  rather  a  nightmare. 

Catalina  arose  noiselessly,  scarcely  ventur- 
ing to  breathe,  dressed,  and  moved  towards 
the  kitchen.  The  window  looked  out  upon 
the  Tagus,  and  she  stood  at  it  for  a  moment. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  except  for  occa- 
sional flashes  of  lightning.  From  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Tagus  no  other  noise  was  heard 
but  that  of  the  rushing  waters,  and  the  wind 
as  it  whistled  through  the  wood-work  of  the 
Bridge  of  St.  Martin.  Catalina  closed  the  win- 
dow noiselessly,  and  taking  a  burning  brand 
from  the  fireplace  she  went  into  the  street,  still 
hardly  venturing  to  draw  her  breath. 

Whither  was  she  going^in  such  haste  ?  Did 
she  carry  that  lighted  brand  to  enable  her 
to  pick  her  steps  in  the  thick  darkness  with 
which  she  was  surrounded  ?  Although  the 
darkness  was  so  great,  and  the  way  over 
which  the  woman  moved  was  rough  and  dan- 
gerous, she  tried  rather  to  conceal  beneath  her 
cloak  the  light  she  carried,  and  which  might 
have  enabled  her  to  escape  the  rough  places 
over  which  she  walked  with  such  precipita- 
tion. Finally,  after  many  difficulties,  she 
reached  the  Bridge  of  St.  Martin,  amongst 
whose  buttresses  the  waters  of  the  angry  river 
still  continued  to  roar, — angry  that  it  could 
not  free  itself  from  that  obstacle  from  which 
Trastamara  first  delivered  it. 

Catalina  approached  the  buttress  of  the 
Bridge,  and  a  feeling  of  horror  came  over  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  she  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  abyss,  wherein  the  water  was  roaring ; 


perhaps  because  her  hand,  accustomed  only 
to  do  good,  was  then  brandishing  a  destroy- 
ing torch;  or  perhaps  because  at  the  mo- 
ment a  frightful  thunderbolt  fell.  However, 
resuming  courage,  she  waved  in  the  air  the 
brand  which  thus  far  she  had  kept  concealed, 
and  applied  it  to  the  scaffolding.  The  resinous 
wood  soon  ignited,  and  the  flame,  fanned  by 
the  wind,  spread  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  few 
moments  the  entire  Bridge  was  in  a  blaze. 

With  all  possible  haste,  and  favored  by  the 
lightning  flashes,  and  the  flames  that  now 
enveloped  the  three  arches  of  the  Bridge,  the 
courageous  woman  retraced  her  steps  home- 
ward, and  entered  the  house  as  noiselessly  as 
she  had  left  it. 

Her  husband  was  still  asleep.  Catalina 
went  back  to  bed,  whilst  the  flames  continued 
to  roar,  and  the  stones  of  the  Bridge  cracked 
in  the  heat.  Soon  a  low  and  prolonged 
murmur  spread  through  the  city,  and  from  a 
hundred  towers  the  gloomy  signal  of  fire  was 
given ;  then  followed  an  immense  crash,  which 
drew  from  the  Toledans  the  same  cry  of  pain 
and  horror  which  they  had  uttered  when  the 
Bridge  of  St.  Martin  fell  in  the  fire  enkindled, 
years  before,  by  Don  Enrique. 

Juan  de  Arevalo  awoke  with  a  start ;  Cata- 
lina seemed  to  be  fast  asleep.  He  dressed 
hastily,  rushed  into  the  street,  and  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  he  learned  the 
Bridge  had  fallen  in  the  flames. 

The  Archbishop  agreed  with  the  citizens 
in  attributing  the  casualty  to  the  lightning ; 
and  great  as  was  their  grief  at  the  destruction 
of  the  Bridge,  they  felt  even  greater  sorrow 
at  the  thought  of  the  despair  into  which  they 
considered  the  architect  to  be  plunged  at  the 
loss  of  what  was  to  be  for  him  a  grand  tri- 
umph. 

But  Juan  de  Arevalo,  who  had  always  been 
a  good  Christian,  and  who  placed  his  trust  in 
Providence,  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  fire  was  a  special  blessing 
from  Heaven.  Catalina  told  him  that  she  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  Let  us  not  examine  her 
words  in  the  spirit  of  severe  judges,  ready  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
her  for  thus  dissimulating ;  rather  let  us  throw 
the  veil  of  Christian  charity  over  the  fault, 
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considering  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  and  the  noble  motives  that  actu- 
ated her. 

The  burning  of  the  new  Bridge  retarded 
the  triumph  of  Juan  de  Arevalo  for  one  year 
only,  because  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Ildephonsus 
of  the  following  year  the  citizens  of  Toledo 
crossed  St.  Martin's  Bridge  to  visit  their  beau- 
tiful Cigarrales ;  and  the  Archbishop  Don 
Pedro  Tenorio,  having  on  his  right  hand  Juan 
de  Arevalo,  in  whose  honor  he  had  given  a 
magnificent  banquet,  said  to  Catalina  : 

"  People  call  three  the  lucky  number ;  but 
for  your  husband,  our  dearly  beloved  friend 
Juan  de  Arevalo,  the  lucky  number  was  two." 


The  Mission  Bells  of  Santa  Clara.* 


NE  hundred  y^ars  ago,  O  silver  throats ! 

First  burst  your  music  on  the  virgin  air; 
To  dusky  neophytes,  your  glorious  notes 

Sang  reverence  to  the  Cross  they  planted  there. 

As  erst,  at  signal  fire,  the  Indians  rushed, 

In  paint  and  plumes  of  war,  to  chieftain's  call, 

So  at  your  peal,  in  pious  conclave  hushed, 
They  gathered  'neath  the  Mission's  holy  wall. 

Ye  woke  them  up  to  thrift  at  dewy  morn, 
Their  evening  hymn  by  you  was  heralded, 

Ye  sang  glad  paeans  when  their  babes  were  born, 
Ye  chaunted  dirges  for  their  lowly  dead. 

But  as  the  Saxon  blades  their  forests  seek, 

And  wheat-fields  whiten  on  their  pastures  dun, 

They  wither  like  the  mists  round  Loma's  peak, 
When  beats  the  glare  of  conquest's  rising  sun. 

Again  swing  out  the  clangor  from  your  tower; 

To  alien  auditors  your  notes  intone; 
Time's  horologe  has  marked  the  fateful  hour: 

The  Lord  hath  called  His  children  to  His  own. 


*  The  Mission  of  Santa  Clara,  in  California,  was 
founded  over  a  century  since,  by  Spanish  Franciscans, 
under  royal  command.  It  gained  many  native  con- 
verts, and  flourished  in  great  prosperity  and  usefulness 
to  the  aborigines,  until  secularized  by  the  independent 
Mexican  Government.  After  the  American  occupa- 
tion it  lost  its  character  of  an  Indian  mission,  and  is 
now  a  parish  church,  connected  with  a  large  College 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 


But  sweetly  still  your  voices  rise  and  swell, 
And  verberate  with  joy  the  ambient  air ; 

And  missioner  yet  weaves  his  holy  spell, 

And  counsels  peace  and  penitence  and  prayer. 

And  when  your  Angelus,  on  summer  night, 
Floats  down  the  student's  meditative  path, 

Then  rests  his  soul  in  its  inquiring  flight, 

And  converse  with  the  Heavenly  Regent  hath. 

Ring  brave  and  long,  old  bells!    your  ancient 

chime ; 

A  seeming  emblem  of  the  Church  ye  be : 
Unchanging  'mid  the  fevered  haste  of  Time, 
And  calmly  preaching  of  Eternity. 

CHARLES  F.  WILCOX. 


Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Jungfrau.* 


BY   OCTAVIA   HENSEL. 


OETWEEN  the  massive  rock-walls  of  the 
D  Miirrenflur  and  the  cedar  slopes  of  Kleine 
Rugen,lies  a  little  gray  stone  chapel;  its  clock 
tower,  once  cross-crowned,  rises  like  a  belfty 
beneath  a  quaint,  cone- like  spire.  Beside 
this  lovely  semi- ruin  another  chapel  stands, 
with  miniature  tower  and  cone  spire,  from 
which  a  small  iron  cross  throws  its  shadow 
upon  the  maples  and  limes  below.  An  outside 
staircase  leads  to  an  upper  room,  and  there 
three  altars  stand — plain  blocks  of  wood — 
unadorned,  save  by  the  statues  and  flowers 
upon  them.  Pine  benches,  of  cheapest,  sim- 
plest form,  fill  the  room ;  and  the  square  glass 
windows  on  one  side  are  covered  by  white 
cotton  shades,  prettily  painted  with  emblems 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 

Very  early  this  morning  we  heard  a  silver- 
toned  bell — a  chapel  bell — ringing.  Rising- 
and  going  to  the  window,  we  saw  a  few  old 
peasants  hastening,  as  fast  as  age  permitted 
them  to  move,  towards  the  chapel ;  and  little 
children,  many  of  whom,  thank  God,  ran  on 
before;  while  birds  sang  high  and  clear  in  the 
mountain  pines,  and  in  shriller,  louder  strains 
soared  upward,  towards  the  pearl  clouds 
veiling  the  form  of  that  most  glorious  of 

% 

*  Jungfrau  means  virgin,  and  the  mountain  is  thus 
called  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  of  virgins. 
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mountains,  the  pure,  heaven-pointing  Jung- 
frau. 

Exquisite  beyond  description  was  the  scene. 
In  the  valley  cleft  between  the  Miirren  and 
the  Rugen,  where  the  chapel  stands,  shadows 
and  sunshine  filled  the  woodlands-;  higher 
up,  the  gigantic  precipices  sparkled  in  silver 
streams,  like  veils  of  silvery  crape  waving 
pennon- like  from  their  sides ;  and  the  emerald 
slopes  of  cedars  were  tipped  with  gold  from 
the  rising  sun.  Then  a  sea  of  misty  cloud- 
waves,  from  which  a  superb  pyramid  of  eter- 
nal snow  rose  up  into  the  deep  sapphire  blue 
of  the  summer  sky.  A  single  star  hung  as 
presence  lamp  before  this  purest  of  earth's 
shrines.  Below  the  pyramidal  summit,  the 
clear,  triangular  form  of  the  Silberhorn* 
flashed,  like  the  jewelled  breastplate  of  Ju- 
dah's  High-Priest,  against  the  white  mantle 
of  the  Virgin  mountain ;  and  the  tall,  snow- 
shrouded  form  of  the  Monch\  seemed  gazing 
upward  in  awe  sublime  at  the  pure  Jungfrau, 
crowned  with  a  single  star. 

The  chapel  bell  had  not  ceased  ringing 
when  we  joined  the  children  hastening  up  the 
stairway.  A  very  young  priest  stood  near 
the  door,  and  in  kindly  German  fashion  wel- 
comed us  "im  Namen  Gottes"  The  children 
and  their  grandparents  assembled ;  he  gave 
them  a  short  instruction  upon  the  Gospel  for 
the  day,  and  reminded  them  of  the  coming 
Festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Then  we  said  the  Rosary  and  Litany  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  until  the  chapel  bells  again 
rang,  and  the  parents  of  the  children,  stran- 
gers, tourists,  and  a  number  of  young  priests 
at  present  journeying  through  Switzerland, 
came  to  this  upper  room,  this  pure,  clean 
chapel,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Jungfrau ; 
where  the  rector,  also  a  young  priest,  said 
Mass,  and  gave  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sermons  upon  "Confidence  in  God" — taken 
from  the  text,  "Cast  in  your  nets,"  which 
occurs  in  the  Gospel  for  the  day — we  ever 
heard. 

We  remained  for  Sunday-school,  which  as- 

*  The  Silverhorn,  12,156  feet  high. 

•j-  The  Monk,  13,042  feet  high.  Two  of  the  group 
of  mountains  surrounding  the  Jungfrau  are  13,671 
feet  in  height. 


sembled  after  the  morning  service,  and  heard 
the  instructions  given  the  little  ones  in  this 
non- Catholic  land.  After  the  "Our  Father," 
"  We  fly  to  thy  protection,  O  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother ! "  seemed  the  chief  prayer  the  priest 
would  have  them  remember;  and,  indeed, 
what  more  powerful  aid  could  they  claim  in 
a  land  where  the  shrines  of  saints  have  been 
desecrated,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven's 
Queen  is  unsought?  But  high  above  the 
valley  rises  the  glorious  Jungfrau  ;  and  here,, 
looking  upward  to  that  heaven-pointing  pin- 
nacle of  God's  great  temple,  still  pure  and 
serene  as  when  the  Angelus  rang  from  every 
mountain  shrine,  we  heard  once  more,  faint 
and  clear,  as  an  echo  of  the  ages  past,  chil- 
dren's sweet  voices  lisping  the  Memorare. 

"  In  thy  clemency  hear  and  grant "  the  pray- 
ers of  thy  scattered  children  in  these  moun- 
tain wilds,  and  give  them  ever  the  blessed 
faith  of  those  who  rest  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Jungfrau ! 


St.  Anne  d'Auray. 


MANY  centuries  ago,  at  Keranna,  a  village 
of  Brittany,  there  stood  an  humble 
chapel  erected  in  honor  of  St.  Anne,  the 
mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  During  a  war- 
in  699  this  sanctuary  was  destroyed,  and  the 
land  about  it  converted  into  a  field,  which 
bore  each  year  an  abundant  crop.  However, 
the  ploughshare  had  never  crossed  over  the 
site  of  the  chapel ;  for  as  often  as  the  oxen, 
were,  driven  near  the  hallowed  spot  they  be- 
came frightened,  and  refused  to  go  forward' 
in  spite  of  whip  and  goad. 

Almost  a  thousand  years  passed,  but  the 
simple  Breton  peasants  in  that  land  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  faith  still  preserved  their  devotion: 
to  good  St.  Anne.  Such  fidelity  was  de- 
serving of  reward,  and  in  God's  time  it  was 
bestowed. 

One  evening,  in  the  year  1623,  Yves  Nico- 
lazic,  an  humble  laborer,  saw,  standing  near 
a  spring,  a  lady  dressed  in  white,  holding  in 
her  hand  a  lighted  taper.  Many  times  was 
he  favored  with  this  vision ;  and  finally,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1624,  the  vigil  of  the  Feast  of 
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St.  Anne,  the  lady  told  him  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  that  God 
wished  her  to  be  especially  honored  at  Ker- 
anna ;  she  charged  him  to  tell  the  Cure  to 
have  the  chapel  rebuilt.  Nicolazic  hesitated, 
fearing  that  his  story  would  not  be  believed ; 
but  when  the  command  was  repeated  in  a 
severe  tone,  he  went  in  haste  to  the  presby- 
tery, where,  according  to  his  expectations,  he 
was  received  very  coldly,  and  told  to  dismiss 
such  hallucinations  from  his  mind. 

The  next  time  "  the  good  Lady  "  appeared, 
Nicolazic  begged  her  to  give  him  some  sign 
by  which  he  might  convince  the  Cure.  Being 
told  to  follow  the  lighted  taper,  and  it  would 
lead  him  to  where  her  statue,  once  venerated 
in  Keranna,  was  buried,  Nicolazic,  taking 
with  him  four  of  his  friends  as  witnesses, 
followed  the  light  to  a  spot  near  the  myste- 
rious field.  There  it  stopped,  rose  and  fell 
three  times,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared. 
They  dug  a  few  feet,  and  soon  brought  to 
light  an  antique  statue  of  St.  Anne,  which  for 
more  than  nine  hundred  years  had  been  hon- 
ored only  by  the  flowers  that  grew  above  it, 
and  the  birds  that  sang  in  the  trees  near  by. 

The  Bishop  of  Vannes  decided  that  there 
-was  no  doubt  as  to  the  intervention  of  God 
in  the  matter,  and  soon  a  stone  church  was 
•erected  to  contain  the  long  lost  statue.  Those 
•who  had  opposed  and  ridiculed  Nicolazic 
now  became  the  most  ardent  in  their  zeal  and 
devotion,  and  pilgrims  flocked  to  Keranna 
from  all  parts  of  Brittany.  During  the  Revo- 
lution the  church  was  pillaged,  and  the  statue 
of  St.  Anne  was  publicly  burned  at  Vannes ; 
but  the  Bretons  continued  to  visit  the  dese- 
crated shrine  by  night,  and  there  prayed  for 
the  return  of  peace  and  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners. Their  patron  did  not  forsake  them,  as 
frequent  miracles  proved.  Soon  better  days 
dawned,  and  the  desecrated  shrine  was  re- 
stored. The  present  church  was  built  in  1866. 

On  the  26th  pf  July,  and  on  two  other  days 
of  the  year,  when  plenary  indulgences  are 
granted,  pilgrims  arrive  at  Keranna  by  thou- 
sands, bringing  with  them  the  sick  and  dying. 
Entire  parishes  come,  carrying  banners,  and 
singing  hymns  to  St.  Anne.  They  besiege 
the  confessionals,  press  round  the  Holy  Table, 


and  visit  the  miraculous  spring  where  Nico- 
lazic was  favored  with  the  apparition.  By 
evening  many  ex-votos  have  been  added  to 
those  which  already  adorn  the  walls. 

The  Popes  have  enriched  the  pilgrimage 
of  St.  Anne  with  many  precious  favors.  Pius 
IX,  of  holy  memory,  erected  the  church  into 
a  minor  Basilica,  and  permitted  the  gilded 
statue  of  the  Saint,  which  stands  226  feet  from 
the  ground,  to  be  solemnly  crowned.  This 
honor  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  statues 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


The  Holy   See,    Governments,    and  the 
People. 


Translated  for  The  "Ave  Maria"  from  the  Journal 
de  Rome. 

WHAT  is,  at  this  present  time,  the  attitude 
of  governments  towards  the  Holy  See  ? 
With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  govern- 
ments, monarchical  or  republican,  are  in  more 
or  less  direct  conflict  with  the  Holy  See ;  at 
least  the  negotiations  with  them  are  dragging 
out  to  such  a  length  that  the  press  does  not 
dare  to  touch  upon  the  subject,  for  fear  of 
giving  pretexts  for  a  complete  rupture.  We 
even  hesitate  to  expose  the  points  of  disa- 
greement, lest  this  mere  exposition,  showing 
too  clearly  the  strong  claims  in  favor  of  the 
Church,  might  seem  to  be  a  charge  against 
the  governments.  We  are  even  afraid  to 
name  those  governments  which  thus  abuse  the 
longanimity  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  his 
great  desire  of  peace.  To  name  them  would 
be  to  recall  the  subjects  of  disagreement. 

But  the  fact  is  undeniable,  and  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  deny  it ;  after  seven  years  of  patience 
in  sterile  negotiations,  Leo  XIII  arrives  at 
precisely  the  same  results  as  Pius  IX.  The 
governments  do  not  intervene  to  guarantee 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Pontifi- 
cate ;  and  their  timidity  before  a  power  of 
the  third  class  presented  a  singular  spectacle 
when  this  little  State,  which  attempts  to  ab- 
sorb the  Holy  See,  proceeded  to  the  spoliation 
of  the  Propaganda.  They  do  not  even  come 
forward  to  protect  the  material  interests  of 
their  Catholic  subjects  against  the  outrage 
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committed  by  insignificant  Italy  against  their 
common  property.  But  this  is  not  all :  in  all 
these  States,  with  the  exceptions  intimated 
above,  Catholics  are  the  victims  of  all  sorts 
of  persecutions,  or  at  least  of  the  privation  of 
justice. 

The  reason  is  that  Freemasonry  dominates 
over  all  these  governments,  and  associates 
itself  to  the  sectarian  spirit  of  heretics  or 
schismatics  in  the  attempt  to  enslave  the  Uni- 
versal Church.  Behold  why  they  tremble 
before  this  weak  power,  Italy.  It  is  neither 
her  cannon  nor  her  fleets  that  overawe  the 
other  States :  it  is  the  high  rank  which  she 
occupies  amongst  the  Masonic  powers ;  she  is 
the  executrix  of  all  the  lodges  of  the  world, 
the  attorney  of  the  universal  Revolution.  This 
is  her  raison  d'etre ;  this  is  why  she  hesitates 
at  no  iniquity,  braves  the  protests  of  outraged 
justice,  and  the  remonstrances  of  States  and 
sovereigns. 

Hence  at  the  present  time  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  with  the  most  admirable  longanimity, 
the  most  correct  diplomacy,  has  only  been 
able  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  ruled  most  of  the  governments 
of  Europe ;  that  the  Revolution  is  the  irrec- 
oncilable enemy  of  the  Church  ;  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  governments,  be  they  princes  or 
presidents ;  that  it  has  made  them  its  prey, 
and  that  it  is  leading  them  to  the  abyss. 

It  is  the  contrary  as  regards  the  people. 
Far  from  being  alienated  by  these  efforts 
made  by  the  Pontificate  with  the  governments, 
they  have  conceived  great  hopes.  But  the 
check  to  these  negotiations,  foreseen,  has 
taught  them  to  the  contrary,  and  has  united 
them  more  closely  to  truth  and  to  the  Holy 
See. 

In  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Cath- 
olic provinces  of  Russia,  everywhere,  the  ' 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  Holy  See  is 
irresistible  From  the  people  came  the  prot- 
ests against  the  Italian  usurpation ;  it  is  the 
people  that  resist  the  attempts  of  the  sects ; 
it  is  the  people  who  succor  the  Pontiff  in  his 
distress,  who  hold  out  against  the  powers  in 
defending  the  rights  of  the  Church,  as  they 
have  done  in  Germany ;  it  is  the  people  who, 
by  their  obedience,  their  delicate  submission, 


their  respect,  maintain  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  Holy  See. 

Thus  the  movement  to  which  thrones  have 
yielded  is  not  so  unfavorable  to  the  Church 
as  it  might  be  thought.  Thrones,  which  are 
both  ruled  and  undermined  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, if  they  are  no  longer  the  support  of  the 
Church,  the  pillar  of  legitimate  rights,  have 
lost  their  social  utility.  As  the  great  body  of 
the  people  remain  faithful  to  the  Church,  there 
is  still  in  the  depths  of  that  diseased  society 
an  element  of  salvation  which  prepares  a  new 
order  of  things,  wherein  the  Church  will  find 
again  her  splendor  and  her  triumph. 

This  attraction  of  the  people  towards  the 
truth  in  its  integrity  has  not  diminished  under 
the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII ;  but  the  separa- 
tion between  the  people  and  governments  in 
the  hands  of  the  sects  has  widened.  The 
throne  having  ceased  to  protect  the  Altar,  the 
protection  of  the  Altar  has  fallen  to  the  care 
of  the  people. 

The  diplomacy  of  Leo  XIII,  if  it  has  failed 
to  make  the  governments  understand  their 
real  interests,  has  at  least  demonstrated  this : 
that  between  the  Church  and  the  Revolution 
no  agreement  is  possible. 


The  Rev.  Father  de  Smet,  S.  J. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Niw  York 
Freeman 's  Journal  in  St.  Louis,  signing 
himself  "  X.  Y.  Z.,"  sends  the  following  in- 
formation to  that  paper  concerning  the  great 
Indian  missionary  Father  de  Smet.  Like  all 
the  priestly  friends  of  the  Indians,  the  holy 
Jesuit  cared  very  little  for  their  gold,  but  was 
deeply  concerned  for  their  spiritual  welfare  : 

"'Interesting  if  True,'  is  the  title  of  an  article 
in  your  paper  of  the  3oth  ult.,  from  the  St.  Louis 
Republican.  It  relates  to  a  most  valuable  dis- 
covery on  lands  of  Catholic  Indians  known  to 
Father  de  Smet,  S.  J. ;  but  hidden  by  him,  lest 
the  emigration  it  would  attract  would  ruin  his 
'mission.' 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  most 
valuable  deposit,  possibly  of  platinum,  but  I  think 
of  gold.  Father  de  Smet  himself  spoke  to  me  of 
it,  when  alluding  to  other  valuable  discoveries. 
He  remarked  that  if  it  were  known,  the  mission 
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would  at  once  be  destroyed,  such  a  furor  of  ex- 
citement it  would  produce. 

"The  acquisition  of  wealth  does  not  enter  the 
mind  of  a  true  Jesuit. 

"Dear  Father  de  Smet  died,  as  I  think,  of  a 
broken  heart.  He  lived  to  see  the  work  of  his 
life  almost  wholly  ruined,  not  by  miners,  but  by 
the  National  Government.  The  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  though  prosperous,  were  parcelled  out 
by  the  Government  to  different  Protestant  denom- 
inations, with  a  ruthless,  cruel  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
made  to  submit  to  Protestant  teachers,  though 
from  Father  de  Smet  and  his  confreres  they  had 
learned  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Faith,  and  were 
walking  in  the  simplicity  of  the  way  of  the  Gos- 
pel." 

«  »  * 

Catholic  Notes. 


One  would  be  surprised  in  examining  a  class  of 
fairly  bright  children  to  find  what  vague  ideas 
they  sometimes  have  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
even  words  in  common  use.  In  a  New  England 
town  not  long  since  a  class  of  fifteen  children, 
ranging  from  nine  to  eleven,  were  being  catechised 
on  the  Creed,  article  by  article.  When  the 
teacher  came  to  the  clause  "crucified,  dead  and 
buried,"  she  said:  "Now,  children,  tell  me  what 
'crucified'  means?"  Not  one  hand  was  raised. 
"  What !  not  one  of  you  knows  what  '  crucified ' 
means?"  At  last  one  bright  little  boy  said:  "It 
means  killed. "  " True, ' '  said  the  teacher ;  "but 
a  person  is  killed  who  is  shot  through  the  heart, 
still  he  would  not  be  crucified. ' '  One  timid  little 
girl  then  whispered :  "  Did  not  Jesus  have  a  spear 
put  through  His  Heart  ?  "  "  Yes,  that  is  also  true ; 
but  He  was  crucified  before  the  soldier  pierced 
His  Side  with  a  spear."  They  thought  the  sub- 
ject over  a  long  time,  but  nothing  came  of  it  till 
the  teacher  explained  the  different  methods  of 
crucifixion,  and  illustrated  her  meaning  by  exam- 
ples. So  with  the  word  "create";  not  one  ap- 
parently received  the  slightest  idea  from  it.  And 
these  were  not  less  bright  than  the  average  chil- 
dren taught  in  our  schools. 

It  follows  that  teaching  catechism  must  be  a 
labor  of  love ;  no  teacher  can  be  successful,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  that  engages  in  the  work 
from  any  other  motive  but  love  of  those  of  whom 
Christ  has  said :  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
There  is  this  to  console  one  in  the  "line  upon 
line,"  "  precept  upon  precept,"  which  is  necessary 


in  drilling  young  children :  the  words  so  little  un- 
derstood now  will  probably  in  after-life  come  to 
their  maturer  minds  with  a  force  that  will  be  help- 
ful in  the  battle  of  life.  But  for  this  hope,  teaching 
catechism  would  indeed  be  a  dreary  task. 


The  recently  deceased  Admiral  Courbet,  of  the 
French  Navy,  was  a  fervent  and  devoted  son  of 
the  Church.  He  had  a  great  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  under  the  title  Star  of  the  Sea. 


A  reverend  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Freeman' s  Journal,  describing  a  visit  to  Lourdes, 
says  of  the  Grotto : 

"Not  a  word  above  a  whisper  is  heard  there,  and 
every  hat  is  doffed  and  every  knee  bent  when  the  well- 
known  figure  of  the  Immaculate  One  comes  in  sight. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  always  that  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  reality  of  all  the  wonders  of  Lourdes  was 
found  in  the  impression  produced  on  the  mind  when 
standing  before  the  Grotto.  It  is  not  the  universal  ex- 
hibition of  piety  and  faith  which  is  seen  there,  for  one 
might  readily  escape  the  contagious  influence  of  such 
faith  when  he  had  doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  subjects 
which,  in  others,  extorted  such  manifestation ;  nor  is  it 
by  reason  of  the  authoritative  voice  of  Christ's  Vicar, 
proclaiming  to  his  children  that  all  that  is  told  here 
is  true ;  for  such  sanction  has  not  been  given.  But 
it  is  the  silent  conviction  forcing  itself  on  you,  as  you 
stand  there,  that  the  ground  under  your  feet  is  holy; 
that  the  Mother  of  the  Incarnate  Word  once  stood 
where  now  the  lovely  image  stands;  it  is  this,  and 
more  than  this ;  for  it  is  a  feeling  which  one  may  well 
appreciate,  but  about  which  one  may  not  write,  that 
causes  you — not  mindful  of  those  around — to  drop  on 
your  knees,  and  beg  the  intercession  of  the  One  whose 
knees  were  the  terrestrial  throne  of  God,  and  to 
whom  He  refuses  naught." 


Monsignor  Cosi,  a  Franciscan  religious,  whose 
death  we  briefly  announced  not  long  since,  accom- 
plished a  most  difficult  and  admirable  task,  that  of 
inventing  a  Chinese  alphabet.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  Chinese  language  was  never  written 
except  by  means  of  its  forty  thousand  complicated 
paintings,  called  characters,  in  the  study  of  which 
the  learned  Chinese  pass  their  whole  lives,  the 
ablest  amongst  them  never  getting  beyond  four 
thousand  characters.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
common  people  do  not  understand  the  written  lan- 
guage, and  the  spoken  tongue  could  not  be  written. 
Monsignor  Cosi  devoted  himself  to  listening  at- 
tentively and  with  great  patience  to  the  different 
sounds  of  the  words  as  uttered  by  those  that  speak 
Chinese  well,  studying  carefully  the  various  shades 
of  sound,  and  reducing  them  to  thirty-four  char- 
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acters,  or  letters,  eight  of  which  are  vowels,  with 
two  sounds  each:  the  acute  and  the  grave. 

Having  invented  the  alphabet,  the  zealous  mis- 
•sionary  proposed  to  himself  to  publish  some  books, 
•and  to  write  a  grammar  and  dictionary.  The 
books  were  published,  and  great  was  the  astonish- 
ment and  delight  of  illiterate  Chinamen  to  hear 
reading  which  they  could  understand.  The  re 
suit  was  numerous  conversions,  which  will  go  on 
increasing  as  Monsignor  Cosi's  alphabet  becomes 
better  known. 

Among  the  great  men  of  Indiana  to  whom 
statues  are  to  be  erected  in  Indianapolis,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  include  the  Very  Rev.  Pierre  Gibault, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  devotion  to  the 
young  Republic,  in  whose  cause  he  enlisted  the 
services  of  the  French  and  Indians.  The  late  Judge 
Law  in  his  "History  of  Vincennes"  goes  so  far 
.as  to  say  that,  "next  to  Clark  and  Vigo,  the 
United  States  are  indebted  more  to  Father  Gibault 
for  the  accession  of  the  States  comprised  in  what 
•was  the  original  Northwestern  Territory  than  to 
any  other  man."  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  res- 
ident priests  in  the  State,  and  Vicar- General  of  the 
missions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  .A  devoted 
patriot,  a  zealous  missionary,  Father  Gibault  de- 
serves to  be  numbered  amongst  the  illustrious 
men  of  Indiana.  

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  a  great  many 
of  the  exiled  German  religious  have  found  a  new 
home  in  Holland,  which  three  hundred  years  ago 
persecuted  Catholics  with  fire  and  sword.  Thus 
the  Jesuits,  Redemptorists,  Franciscans,  and  Do- 
minicans, besides  a  good  number  of  exiled  Sisters 
of  various  congregations,  have  started  splendid  es- 
tablishments near  the  German  boundary  lines. — 
Catholic  Union  and  Times. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Central  Catholic  Advo* 
gives  an  account  of  a  recent  railroad  accident, 
in  which,  although  the  whole  train  was  derailed, 
not  a  single  passenger  was  injured.  The  escape 
of  the  engine-driver  and  fireman  especially  was 
most  extraordinary,  and  we  think  they  are  right 
in  attributing  it  to  the  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin : 

"  On  June  24,  while  the  East-bound  limited  Express 
on  the  I.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  was  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  an  hour  down  a  steep 
grade,  the  engine  struck  a  cow  about  one  mile  west  of 
St.  Mary's,  Ind.,  derailing  the  whole  train.  The  en- 
gine ran  into  a  pond  of  water  about  five  feet  deep  on 
the  side  of  the  track,  and  fell  on  its  side,  with  Engi- 
ineer  Redington  and  Fireman  Timmons  in  the  cab. 


The  cab  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  took  the  engineer 
and  fireman  under  the  water.  Both  came  out  unhurt. 
There  were  about  one  hundred  passengers  on  the 
train,  and  not  one  of  them  was  injured.  The  wrecked 
train  was  plain  to  be  seen  from  St.  Mary's.  A  large 
number  of  persons  hurried  to  the  scene  of  disaster, 
expecting  that  many  were  killed  and  wounded ;  but 
when  they  arrived  there  they  were  gratified  to  learn 
that  not  one  was  hurt,  and  found  the  engineer  and 
fireman  receiving  congratulations  upon  their  miracu- 
lous escape,  as  all  present  could  not  see  how  they 
could  have  escaped  being  crushed  to  death.  The 
engineer  said :  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  so 
is  my  fireman ;  and  you  ought  to  thank  God  that  we 
are.'  He  then  pulled  out  his  Scapular  and  Agnus 
Dei.  '  Here  is  what  has  saved  us  and  this  whole 
train  from  total  destruction.  I  always  wear  them,  and 
carry  with  me  my  prayer-book  and  beads.' " 

A  solemn  protest  against  the  suppression  by 
the  Italian  State  of  public  honors  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  sent  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  by  Mgr. 
Azarian,  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Silesia,  states  that 
bands  of  Turkish  soldiers  accompany  the  proces- 
sions of  Corpus  Christi,  now  freely  held  in  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  Capital  of  Christendom  (!) 
it  is  forbidden  to  honor  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
public. 

Religion  is  far  from  being  dead  in  Guadalajara, 
Mexico.  The  following  churches  are  in  course  of 
construction  there :  one  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Trinity ;  one  to  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  one 
to  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  which  is  almost  finished; 
another  to  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the 
ruins  of  one  torn  down  by  the  Liberals.  This  also  is 
nearly  finished,  and  is  a  beautiful  edifice.  Another 
to  the  Patriarch  St.  Joseph,  nearly  completed,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  Dominic,  likewise 
destroyed  by  the  Liberals;  and  finally,  one  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar.  The  cost  of  all  these 
churches  is  paid  for  by  the  alms  of  the  faithful. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser pay  well-deserved  tributes  to  the  late  Richard 
T.  Merrick,  an  eminent  Catholic  jurist,  who  is 
favorably  remembered  through  his  honorable  part 
in  the  Star-route  cases.  The  latter  journal  says: 

"Against  the  dirty  background  of  the  Dorsey  trials 
Mr.  Merrick  alone  looms  up  in  the  full  stature  of  a 
man. .  .  .  Single-handed,  but  unflinching ;  sometimes 
subtle,  but  always  true  ;  of  indomitable  will  and  per- 
fect temper ;  never  forgetful  of  the  grave  demands 
of  his  own  position  or  of  the  rights  of  others,  Mr. 
Merrick  stood  alone  as  the  fit  tribune  of  the  people. 
A  whole  nation  demanded  punishment  for  guilt,  and 
he  voiced  that  demand  with  a  cogency  of  logic  and 
an  impressiveness  of  statement  which,  so  long  as  duty 
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has  a  meaning  to  Americans,  will  be  a  perpetual  in- 
dictment against  official  peculation.  The  hour  called 
for  a  man  who  could  oppose  technical  quibbles  with 
marshalled  facts,  could  drown  pleas  for  sentimental 
pity  with  the  strong  claims  of  insulted  law.  This 
work  was  Mr.  Merrick's,  and  he  did  it  well.  That 
purity  is  national  glory,  and  corruption  national  dis- 
grace ;  that  a  man  can  not  steal  himself  into  respec- 
tability ;  that  the  law  can  brush  aside  the  cobwebs  of 
sophistry  and  surface  regularity  to  punish  covered 
guilt,  —such  was  the  lesson  taught  the  great  audience 
that  listened.  That  such  a  plea  could  have  been  so 
made  is  the  redeeming  point  in  the  Star-route  cases; 
and,  however  History  may  ultimately  tell  the  story  of 
Richard  T.  Merrick,  she  certainly  must  say,  '  Here,  at 
least,  was  a  man.'  " 

The  new  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Phelan,  is  a  native  of  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  where  he  was  born  about  the  end  of  1828. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  an^  was 
ordained  in  1854.  His  priestly  labors  have  been 
principally  in  Freeport  and  Allegheny,  Pa.  The 
consecration  of  Bishop  Phelan  is  announced  for 
the  zoth  prox.,  Feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  Martyr. 


The  Rev.  F.  Angelini,  the  celebrated  Latin  epi- 
graphist,  will  write  the  inscription  for  the  monu- 
ment building  in  Rome  in  honor  of  the  fervent 
Catholic  polemist,  Louis  Veuillot.  The  place 
designated  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar  for  this  monu- 
ment to  the  illustrious  French  writer  is  the  Church 
of  Sant'  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  where  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appeared  to  Father  de  Ratisbon,  and  con- 
verted him  from  Judaism  to  the  Catholic  faith. 


In  a  charity  ward  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  St. 
Paul,  at  the  foot  of  an  iron  cot,  there  hangs  on"  the 
wall  a  violin  whose  strings  are  broken,  and  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  same  cord  is  an  old  and  now 
worthless  bow.  There  is  a  story  connected  with 
the  instrument  that  is  worth  the  repeating,  though 
in  print  it  lacks  the  added  effect  that  it  had  when 
it  was  first  told  by  a  black-robed  Sister  of  Charity. 
Simply  written,  these  were  her  words:  "It  was 
during  one  of  the  severe  cold  spells  of  last  winter 
that  an  old  man  was  brought  to  the  hospital  to  die, 
for  age  had  robbed  him  of  strength ;  poverty,  of 
sustenance ;  and  time,  of  all  his  friends  but  that 
violin.  He  was  very  weak  when  he  first  came 
here ;  but  with  rest  came  a  temporary  rallying  of 
his  faculties,  and  for  a  week  or  so  he  seemed  to 
gain  a  new  hold  on  life.  His  sole  occupation  was 
in  lying  propped  up  in  the  bed  and  softly  playing 
old  and  almost  forgotten  tunes  on  his  instrument. 
This  he  would  do  by  the  hour,  never  tiring  of  it ; 


nor  indeed  did  we  dislike  the  airs  that  carried 
our  memory  back  to  home  and  childhood.  One 
evening,  at  the  end  of  his  second  week  in  the  hos- 
pital, he  began  playing— oh,  so  beautifully ! — that 
hymn  to  the  [Blessed]  Virgin  that  is  sung  only  in 
our  Church,  during  May.  After  playing  the  air 
over  once  or  twice,  he  sang,  in  a  weak,  quivering 
voice,  'Ave  Sanctissima*  and  stopped  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  he  whispered,  so  low  that  only  the 
Sister  who  was  near  him  could  catch  the  words : 
'  Orapro  nobis. '  The  bow  fell  from  his  hands,  and 
as  the  Sister  bent  over  him  she  heard  him  say : 
'  Virgin  Mother,  hear  my  prayer ! '  and  his  soul 
had  left  earth  forever. ' '  Ever  since  that  night  the 
violin  has  hung  there ;  and  that  is  its  story — noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less. — Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul). 

In  his  monogram  on  "English  Plant  Names," 
Professor  Earle  discovers  traces  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  herb  lore,  and  from  it  infers  that 
the  knowledge  of  Roman  botany  and  medicine 
came  into  England  with  the  first  missionaries  from 
Rome,  and  formed  a  natural  accompaniment  to 
their  religious  instruction.  During  the  earlier 
centuries,  the  knowledge  of  therapeutics  was  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  monks;  and  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeons  they  attended  the  Crusaders 
in  their  attempts  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidels. 


The  Catholic  Citizen  says  that  the  honor  of  or- 
ganizing the  first  temperance  society  on  this  Con- 
tinent belongs  to  the  Jesuits.  In  the  year  1648 
Jesuit  missionaries  gave  a  mission  at  Sillery,  near 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  after  the  celebration  of 
Holy  Mass  one  of  the  Fathers  preached  on  tem- 
perance. The  result  was  that  Algonquin,  with 
other  chiefs  and  members  of  their  tribes,  organized 
a  temperance  society,  and  took  the  pledge  to  ab- 
stain from  intoxicating  liquors. 


Among  recent  converts  to  the  Church  are  to  be 
included  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wossman,  B.  A.,  rec- 
tor of  East  and  West  Torrington,  England ;  and 
the  Baroness  Koneritz,  whose  husband  is  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  Her  father 
was  at  one  time  Prussian  Plenipotentiary  at  Dres- 
den. 

A  writer  in  the  Moniteur  de  Rome  makes  a 
charitable  appeal  for  the  prayers  which  Victor 
Hugo  begged  of  every  Christian  for  his  soul.  The 
writer  says  that  his  appeal  was  refused  insertion 
in  one  religious  paper;  he  declares  it,  however, 
to  be  absolutely  orthodox,  and  maintains  that 
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there  is  a  kind  of  obligation  of  charity  to  respond 
to  it.  It  seems,  by  the  way,  to  be  generally  for- 
gotten that  Victor  Hugo  intended  and  desired  to 
be  buried  in  the  consecrated  country  cemetery 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  rest. 


New  Publications. 


MARY  IN  THE  GOSPELS  ;  Or,  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Our  Blessed  Lady  as  Recorded  by  the 
Evangelists.  By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northcote, 
D.D.,  Provost  of  Birmingham.  Second  Edition. 
New  York :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co., 
Barclay  Street.  1885. 

In  these  Lectures,  now  a  second  time  presented 
to  the  public,  Dr.  Northcote  treats  of  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  dignity  and  office  of 
the  Mother  of  God  from  one  particular  point  of 
view,  viz. :  as  she  is  presented  before  us  in  the 
Gospels.  The  scope  of  his  work  thus  permits  the 
learned  author  to  give  specific  and  detailed  con- 
sideration to  the  objections  which  Protestants 
have  evolved  from  their  own  interpretation  of 
certain  Scriptural  passages  which  they  consider 
opposed  to  the  honor  given  by  the  children  of 
Holy  Church  to  her  whom  "all  generations  shall 
call  blessed."  Thus,  from  the  obscurity  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady  in  the  Gospels,  the  simplicity  with 
which  her  name  is  mentioned,  the  severe  style  of 
address  on  the  part  of  her  Divine  Son  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  like,  heretics  have  sought  to 
draw  conclusions  that  would  militate  against  any 
special  mark  of  honor  and  reverence  being  paid 
to  the  Mother  of  the  world's  Redeemer.  These 
objections  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  work  before 
us,  and  as  clearly  and  plainly  answered,  while  the 
various  passages  are  explained  in  their  true  sense. 
This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Northcote' s  work  must 
meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  every  devout 
client  of  Our  Lady,  and  all  who  desire  to  see  her 
honor  and  glory  still  further  extended  among  men. 

PRACTICAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF 
OUR  LORD  ;  Or,  Lessons  of  the  Passion.  From  the 
French  of  Cardinal  de  la  Luzerne,  by  the  Very  Rev. 
S.  Byrne,  O.  P.  Boston :  Thos.  B.  Noonan  &  Co. 

Unlike  many  books  treating  of  the  Passion  of 
Our  Divine  Redeemer,  this  work  from  the  pen  of 
Cardinal  Luzerne  is  eminently  practical,  suited  to 
every  capacity, — such  a  book  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  of  the  most  learned  and  zealous  prelates 
of  the  present  age.  Of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject treated  we  could  hardly  give  a  better  idea  in 
a  few  words  than  that  given  by  the  distinguished 


author  in  his  second  meditation.  He  says  that 
although  all  Our  Divine  Redeemer's  words  were 
lessons,  all  His  acts  examples,  yet  the  teaching  of 
the  thirty-three  years  of  His  life  on  earth  was  epit- 
omized in  His  last  hours.  The  lesson  of  His  death 
was  an  abridgment  of  the  lesson  of  His  life.  If 
no  other  part  of  His  life  had  been  given  to  us  but 
the  time  of  His  Passion,  we  could  have  learned  in 
it  alone  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know.  The 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  tells  us  that  he 
needed  no  other  knowledge.  Very  logically,  then, 
does  our  author  continue:  "Do  you  desire  to 
know  God,  at  least  so  far  as  your  feeble  reason 
permits?  Study  the  Passion.  .  .  .  Whatever  we 
may  learn  from  the  most  eloquent  preachers,  or 
even  from  books  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Him- 
self, can  not  so  well  explain  to  us  the  incompre- 
hensible nature  of  God  as  the  Passion  of  Our 
Saviour.  In  all  the  religious  systems  that  have 
ever  occupied  the  minds  of  men  we  find  nothing 
that  presents  to  us  such  sublime  and  just  ideas  of 
God  as  does  this  central  subject  of  our  religion." 
This  brief  extract  may  also  afford  some  idea  of 
the  author's  style  throughout,  and  the  unexcep- 
tionable manner  in  which  the  translator  has  done 
his  work.  The  book  is  one  that  can  not  be  too 
highly  commended. 

THE  CATHOLIC  COLONY  OF  SAN  ANTONIO,  HER- 
NANDO  Co.,  FLORIDA.  Established  1881,  now — 
June,  1885 — supplied  with  Church,  School,  Resident 
Priest,  Post- Office,  Stores.  Edmund  F.  Dunne, 
LL.  D.,  President.  Second  Edition. 

Established  in  1861  by  one  man,  without  rail- 
road or  water  communication  nearer  than  sixty 
miles  for  the  former  and  thirty  for  the  latter,  the 
San  Antonio  Colony  now  numbers  over  three  hun- 
dred persons,  and — as  Judge  Dunne  claims  with 
legitimate  pride — it  contains  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers  more  beauty,  industry,  wealth,  talent, 
social  knowledge  and  practical  Catholicity  than 
any  other  in  any  country,  new  or  old.  What  the 
Colony  will  be  ten  years  from  now  it  were  hard  to 
guess;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
early  applicants  will  secure  the  best  opportunities. 
At  present,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  50,000  acres 
specially  selected  for  the  Colony  is  taken,  and 
Judge  Dunne  naturally  wishes  that  all  the  rest  of 
it  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  practical  Catholics. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  GLORY,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
Edward  C.  Kane.  New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy,  Pub- 
lisher. 1885. 

The  publisher  has  presented,  in  a  very  attractive 
form,  a  little  collection  of  verses  on  Catholic 
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themes  by  a  young  man  who  is  evidently  an  ear- 
nest lover  of  all  that  belongs  to  our  holy  faith. 
Most  of  the  poems  are  in  blank  verse — the  most 
difficult  of  all  forms  of  poetic  composition,  and 
one  in  which  very  few  of  the  world's  greatest  poets 
have  achieved  even  moderate  success.  Viewed 
critically  from  a  literary  standpoint,  Mr.  Kane's 
verses  are  not  deserving  of  unqualified  praise; 
however,  they  are  pure  and  exalted  in  sentiment, 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  perusing 
them.  

Obituary. 

"  It  if  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  lately  deceased: 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Stonestreet,  a  venerable  priest 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease,  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Father  Stonestreet  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and 
entered  the  Society  in  1833. 

The  Rev.  Moses  J.  Armstrong,  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Mobile,  whose  death  occurred  in  Philadelphia.  He 
had  been  in  ill  health  for  several  years. 

Brother  Elrick  Coyle,  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  de- 
ceased at  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Westchester, 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  also  Brother  Casimir  Paulian,  of  the  same 
Order. 

Sister  Cecilia,  for  nearly  forty  years  a  member  of 
the  Carmelite  Community  in  Baltimore.  She  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  was  ninety  years  of  age. 

Sister  M.  Genevieve,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who 
departed  this  life  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Mission,  Indian 
Territory.  The  deceased  made  her  religious  profes- 
sion on  her  death-bed.  She  was  the  first  religious  to 
die  at  the  Mission  since  its  foundation. 

Sister  Mary  Augustine,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  and 
Sister  Mary  Maguire,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Presenta- 
tion Convent,  San  Francisco. 

James  McDonough,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  city,  a  life- 
subscriber  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA."  Mr.  McDonough 
was  a  native  of  Ireland.  A  true  Christian,  he  com- 
manded the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 
The  poor  lose  in  him  a  most  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic friend. 

Mrs.  Mary  Devlin,  of  New  York,  whose  death,  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  occurred  on  the  2oth 
ult.  Mrs.  Devlin  was  a  fervent  Christian,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  for  her  admirable  faith,  unwav- 
ering trust  in  Providence,  and  tender  love  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Michael  Woods,  of  Baltimore,  also  a  life-sub- 
scriber, who  died  fortified  by  the  last  rites  of  Holy 
Church ;  Mrs.  Anthony  Dougher,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Miss  Bridget  Kearney,  of  Pittston,  Pa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 


youth's  Department* 


The  Beggar's  Secret. 


FEW  years  ago  an  old  beggar, 
whom  the  people  called  James, 
was  in  the  habit  of  placing 
himself  daily  at  the  gate  of  a 
church  in  Paris.  His  manner,  tone, 
and  language  showed  that  he  had 
received  an  education  far  superior 
to  that  which  is  the  ordinary  lot  of 
poverty.  James  enjoyed  great  authority 
among  the  paupers  belonging  to  the  parish. 
His  kindness,  his  impartiality  in  distributing 
alms  among  his  companions,  his  zeal  in 
appeasing  their  quarrels,  had  earned  for  him 
well- merited  respect.  Yet  his  life  and  mis- 
fortunes were  a  complete  mystery  to  his  most 
intimate  comrades.  Every  morning  he  came 
regularly,  and  sat  down  at  the  same  place. 
People  were  so  accustomed  to  see  him  there 
that  he  made,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  porch ;  yet  none  of  his  fellow  beggars 
could  relate  the  least  particular  of  his  life. 

Although  a  Catholic,  James  never  set  his 
foot  in  the  church.  At  the  time  of  the  relig- 
ious services,  when  the  sacred  dome  re- 
sounded with  hymns  of  devotion ;  when  the 
incense,  ascending  above  the  altar,  rose  with 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  towards  Heaven ; 
when  the  grave  and  melodious  sound  of  the 
organ  swelled  the  solemn  chorus  of  the  as- 
sembled Christians,  the  beggar  would  say  his 
beads,  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  go 
inside  the  sacred  edifice.  Tears  were  some- 
times seen  to  trickle  down  his  wrinkled  face : 
some  great  misfortune  or  profound  remorse 
seemed  to  agitate  his  soul.  In  the  primitive 
times  of  the  Church,  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  great  criminal,  condemned  to  banish- 
ment from  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful. 

Among  the  priests  who  repaired  every  day 
to  that  church  to  celebrate  Mass  was  the 
Abbe  Paulin,  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  France,  and  possessed  of 
an  immense  fortune.  He  found  a  joy  in  as- 
sisting the  poor.  James  had  become  the  object 
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of  a  sort  of  affection,  and  every  morning  the 
good  priest  gave  him  an  alms,  accompanied 
with  benevolent  words  of  charity. 

One  day  James  did  not  appear  at  the  usual 
hour.  The  Abbe,  fearing  he  might  be  ill, 
sought  the  dwelling  of  the  beggar,  and  found 
the  old  man  lying  on  a  couch,  unable  to  stir. 
He  had  a  high  fever,  and  seemed  to  be  suffer- 
ing keenly.  For  a  few  moments  he  could  not 
speak,  but  he  cast  a  glance  full  of  gratitude 
at  his  kind  friend. 

The  clergyman  was  greatly  surprised  to 
see  the  evidences  of  wealth  and  extreme 
poverty  which  appeared  in  the  furniture  of 
the  dingy  room.  Some  of  the  articles  seemed 
familiar,  but  of  course  the  visitor  refrained 
from  observing  them  closely,  and  so  was  in 
doubt  if  he  had  ever  seen  them  before.  There 
was  a  magnificent  clock  suspended  over  the 
bed;  two  pictures  richly  framed,  but  covered 
with  crape,  hung  over  the  fireplace;  an  ivory 
crucifix,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  rested  on 
a  rickety  table  near  the  sick  man ;  there  was 
an  antiquated  chair,  with  Gothic  carvings; 
and  among  a  few  worn-out  books  lay  a  small 
manual  of  devotions,  with  silver  clasps;  how- 
ever, the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  the  little 
room  was  miserable  enough. 

The  presence  of  the  priest  revived  the  old 
man,  and  with  an  accent  full  of  gratitude  he 
whispered :  "  M.  Abbe,  be  seated ;  you  are 
very  kind  to  remember  an  unhappy  old  man." 

"My  friend,"  replied  Father  Paulin,  "a 
priest  forgets  none  but  the  happy  ones.  I 
come  to  inquire  whether  you  want  any  as- 
sistance. Let  me  summon  a  physician  ?  " 

"  I  need  nothing,"  said  the  beggar ;  "  death 
is  approaching ;  I  only  wish  my  conscience 
was  calm.  I  am  guilty  of  a  crime — an  enor- 
mous crime — a  crime  for  which  my  whole  life 
has  been  a  cruel  and  useless  expiation — a 
crime  beyond  pardon  ! " 

"A  crime  beyond  pardon  !  My  friend,  the 
Divine  Mercy  is  greater  than  the  iniquity  of 
a  million  worlds." 

"But  a  criminal  stained  with  the  most 
horrible  crimes,  what  has  he  to  hope  for  in  his 
dying  hour  ?  Pardon  ?  there  is  none  for  me ! " 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  cried  the  priest ;  "  to  doubt 
it  would  be  more  horrible  than  the  sin  itself. 


Religion  stretches  out  her  arms  to  repent- 
ance. James,  if  your  sorrow  is  contrite,  im- 
plore the  Divine  Goodness  ;  it  will  not  aban- 
don you." 

"Hear  my  history,  then,"  rejoined  the 
beggar,  "  and  you  will  admit  that  my  crime  is 
so  great  I  should  not  dare  to  hope  for  mercy : 

"The  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  honored 
with  the  affection  of  a  family  of  high  rank, 
whose  lands  my  father  cultivated,  I  was  from 
my  infancy  welcome  at  the  castle  of  my  mas- 
ters. Destined  to  be  private  secretary  to  the 
heir  of  the  family,  the  education  I  received 
changed  my  condition.  I  was  just  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  when  the  Commune  broke 
out  in  Paris.  My  mind  was  seduced  by  read- 
ing the  newspapers,  and  I  resolved  to  join 
the  insurgents.  The  fury  of  the  revolutionists 
soon  spread  through  the  city;  my  master's 
family,  fearing  to  be  molested  in  their  castle, 
which  was  not  far  distant,  dismissed  all  their 
servants.  A  sum  of  money  was  realized  in 
haste,  and,  selecting  from  their  rich  furniture 
a  few  articles  precious  for  family  recollec- 
tions, they  went  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  await  the  return  of  peace  and  order. 
But  there  was  a  scoundrel  in  their  midst 
whose  presence  was  not  suspected.  When 
the  lawlessless  was  at  its  height,  he,  by  false 
representations,  induced  them  to  return  to 
their  former  residence. 

"  Beguiled  back  to  Paris,  the  father,  mother, 
four  daughters,  and  a  beautiful  little  boy  of 
ten  years  of  age,  were  thrown  together  into  a 
dungeon,  and  delivered  up  to  the  horrors  of 
captivity.  The  most  frivolous  pretences  were 
then  sufficient  to  condemn  the  innocent,  yet 
the  public  accuser  could  hardly  find  one 
motive  for  persecution  against  that  noble  and 
virtuous  family,  until  a  man  appeared  who 
perverted  even  the  most  simple  circumstances 
of  their  lives  into  guilt.  That  calumniator, 
that  false  witness,  was  the  miserable  wretch 
before  you.  The  fatal  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  on  the  whole  family,  except  the  young 
son. 

"The  father  and  mother  embraced  their 
children  and  each  other ;  and  all  were  repeat- 
ing prayers  for  themselves,  the  dear  boy  left 
behind,  and  for  their  wicked  enemy,  though 
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they  did  not  even  once  pronounce  his  name. 
As  it  was  late,  the  chief  jailer  entrusted  the 
execution  to  an  assistant.  Little  accustomed 
to  the  horrible  work,  he  begged  the  aid  of 
another  Communist  that  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing the  prison.  That  man  was  myself.  The 
reward  of  so  many  crimes  was  a  sum  of  three 
thousand  francs ;  and  the  precious  articles 
you  see  here  are  the  witnesses  of  my  guilt. 

"After  I  had  committed  these  awful  crimes, 
I  tried  to  bury  the  recollection  of  them  in 
debauchery;  but  the  gold  obtained  by  my 
infamous  conduct  was  hardly  spent,  when 
remorse  took  possession  of  my  soul.  No 
project,  no  enterprise,  no  labor  of  mine  was 
crowned  with  success.  I  became  poor  and 
infirm.  Charity  allowed  me  a  privileged 
place  at  the  gate  of  the  church,  where  I  have 
passed  several  years.  The  remembrance  of 
my  crimes  was  overwhelming :  so  poignant 
that,  despairing  of  Divine  Goodness,  I  never 
dared  to  implore  the  consolations  of  religion, 
or  enter  the  church.  The  objects  of  luxury 
which  you  see  in  my  room — this  clock,  this 
crucifix,  these  veiled  portraits — were  all  taken 
from  my  victims.  I  have  also  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  collected  at  the  church  door. 
Oh !  how  long  and  profound  has  been  my 
repentance ;  but  how  powerless !  Do  you  be- 
lieve now,  Father,  that  I  can  hope  for  pardon 
from  God?" 

"  My  son,"  replied  the  good  priest,  "  your 
crimes  no  doubt  are  frightful ;  the  circum- 
stances of  them  are  atrocious.  A  whole  life 
passed  in  tears  would  not  be  too  much  for 
the  expiation  of  such  iniquity.  Yet  the  Di- 
vine Mercy  is  infinite.  If  you  repent,  God 
will  surely  pardon  all." 

The  beggar,  as  if  animated  by  new  life,  got 
out  of  bed,  and  knelt  down.  He  then  made 
his  confession,  with  many  tears  and  sighs. 
The  Abbe  Paulin  was  about  to  pronounce  the 
solemn  words  of  absolution,  when  the  beggar 
cried  out: 

"  Father,  wait !  Before  I  receive  God's  par- 
don, let  me  get  rid  of  the  fruit  of  my  crime. 
Take  these  objects,  sell  them,  distribute  the 
price  to  the  poor." 

In  his  hasty  movements  the  beggar 
snatched  away  the  crape  which  covered  the 


two  pictures.  "Behold!"  said  he,  "behold 
the  victims  of  my  cruelty  ! " 

At  this  sight  the  Abbe  Paulin  threw  up 
his  hands  in  horror,  exclaiming,  "  My  father ! 
my  mother ! " 

Immediately  the  remembrance  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Commune  seized  upon  the  soul  of 
the  priest,  and  he  almost  swooned  in  his 
chair.  Leaning  his  head  on  his  hands,  he 
shed  abundant  tears;  a  deep  wound  had 
opened  afresh  in  his  heart. 

The  beggar,  overpowered,  and  not  daring 
to  lift  up  his  eyes,  remained  at  the  priest's  feet, 
repeating,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  "  My  master  ! 
my  master ! "  Without  looking  at  him,  Abbe 
Paulin  endeavored  to  check  his  grief. 

Human  weakness  had  for  a  moment 
claimed  the  tears  of  the  saddened  son;  re- 
ligion now  stirred  the  soul  of  the  servant  of 
God.  Taking  hold  of  the  crucifix,  which 
rested  on  the  table,  and  presenting  it  to  the 
beggar,  he  said,  in  strong  accents  of  emotion : 

"  Our  God,  immolated  on  this  Cross  by  men, 
grants  your  pardon.  I  am  His  servant:  I 
follow  His  example.  My  dear  parents,  so 
true  to  the  lessons  learned  at  the  foot  of  this 
crucifix,  forgave  you  all :  I  will  do  likewise. 
Kneel  and  I  will  give  you  absolution." 

Then  the  priest,  with  one  hand  uplifted  over 
the  beggar,  holding  in  the  other  the  Sign  of 
our  Redemption,  bade  the  Divine  Mercy  de- 
scend on  the  murderer  of  his  family. 

With  his  face  against  the  earth,  the  beggar 
remained  immovable  at  the  priest's  feet;  the 
latter  stretched  out  his  hand  to  lift  him  up — 
he  was  no  more! 


God's  Law. 


1 .  Thou  shalt  have  no  gods  but  Me. 

2.  My  Name  speak  always  reverently. 

3.  The  Sabbath  Day  keep  holy,  too; 

4.  And  give  thy  parents  honor  due. 

5.  Kill  not,  for  thou  by  God  art  seen ; 

6.  And  keep  from  words  and  deeds  unclean. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  but  upright  be, 

8.  And  always  speak  most  truthfully. 

9.  Thy  neighbor's  wife  desire  thou  not ; 
10.  His  ox,  nor  ass,  nor  aught  he  has  got. 

—  The  Young  Catholic. 
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Scorn. 


BY   E.   P.  RYDER. 


"IT  |  E  know  we  all  must  bear  a  heavy  cross ; 
^J  And,  knowing  this,  most  ills  are  lightly  borne; 
Yet  few  hearts  rise  above  their  sense  of  loss 

When  they  are  met  with  harsh  contempt  and 

scorn. 
We  battle  bravely  with  our  open  foes ; 

We  seek  the  right,  and  have  no  thought  of  fear; 
But  spirits  quail  beneath  the  cruel  blows 

Of  him  who  greets  us  with  a  scornful  sneer. 

Less  power  of  blessing  has  the  costly  gift 

Than  have  the  outstretched  hand  and  kindly 
word; 

Rich  gifts  can  not  the  sinking  heart  uplift, 
But  by  kind  words  its  inmost  depths  are  stirred. 

Christ,  aid  us  all !    Our  spirits,  frail  and  worn, 

Ask  Thee  to  keep  our  lips  from  words  of  scorn. 


The  Legend  of  Genazzano. 


[OWARD  the  middle  of  the  i$th  cen- 
tury, at  an  epoch  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  there  lived  in 
Genazzano — a  small  municipality  not  far  from 
Palestrina,  the  ancient  Prseneste — a  good 
widow  named  Petruccia.  Childless,  she  had 
been  endowed  by  her  deceased  Jh usband,  John 
of  Nocera,  with  his  whole  inheritance;  which, 
however,  was  no  great  fortune.  Like  her,  he 
had  been  a  devoted  Christian,  and  was  proctor 
of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Buon  Con- 


siglio  (Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel),  an  edifice 
at  that  time  much  neglected,  although  Genaz- 
zano was  adorned  with  many  new  and  beau- 
tiful churches.  He  had  often,  during  his 
lifetime,  sought  to  excite  the  devotion  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  toward  the  repair  of  this 
ancient  and  venerable  building,  but  in  vain. 
Its  deserted  altars,  once  thronged  by  multi- 
tudes seeking  and  finding  good  counsel  from 
Heaven,  had  now  but  few  worshippers.  Ceas- 
ing to  be  a  parish  church,  it  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Augustinians,  whose 
poverty  prevented  them  from  thinking  of  a 
restoration  of  its  former  splendor. 

Left  desolate,  Petruccia  passed  many  hours 
alone  in  the  old  church.  The  sadness  of  her 
condition  excited  a  keener  attachment  to  the 
deserted  sanctuary.  The  wintry  blasts  from 
the  snow- covered  Apennines  howled  and 
shrieked  through  the  crevices  in  the  ruined 
wall,  and  rattled  the  remaining  panes  in  the 
once  gorgeous  windows.  And  in  the  early 
days  of  her  widowhood,  there  was  a  sympathy 
in  all  this  that  she  would  not  have  had 
changed.  But  as  time  wore  on,  and  as  the 
occupations  of  a  charitable  life  mitigated  the 
poignancy  of  her  sorrows,  she  desired  also  to 
testify  her  gratitude  to  God  in  the  renovation 
of  the  temple  in  which  she  had  received  so 
much  consolation.  She  bethought  herself  of 
her  departed  husband's  wish  to  have  it  re- 
paired; and,  like  him,  she  solicited  the  co- 
operation of  neighbors  toward  that  object. 
In  vain.  The  people  of  Genazzano  were 
amply  provided  otherwise  with  the  means  oC 
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solemnizing  divine  worship,  and  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  expend  their  means  on  the  resto- 
ration of  a  forgotten  shrine.  But  Petruccia's 
wishes  were  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  indif- 
ference of  others :  her  desires  became  the 
more  ardent  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  accomplishment. 

We  may  not  know  what  secret  encourage- 
ment she  received  from  Heaven — she  was 
not  one  to  speak  of  spiritual  favors — but  we 
may  reasonably  conjecture,  from  her  conduct 
subsequently,  that  some  very  firm  assurance 
must  have  supported  her  in  the  extraordinary 
resolution  she  executed,  the  result  of  which 
illustrates  the  maxim:  Finis  coronat  opus. 
Selling  all  the  property  at  her  disposal,  and 
collecting  all  the  pecuniary  claims  due  to  her, 
she  devoted  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  ruinous  edifice,  giving  up 
the  very  site  on  which  her  own  house  was 
built  to  its  enlargement.  She  was  now  at  least 
eighty  years  of  age ;  and  her  feeble  hands 
could  earn  little  by  spinning  or  knitting  to 
supply  her  wants,  few  as  they  were.  Her  sel- 
fish relatives  dreaded  that  she  might  become 
a  burden  to  them  ;  besides,  they  had  hoped 
themselves  to  inherit  the  property  that  she 
was  so  unreservedly  giving  to  God ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  they  denounced  her  as  an 
enthusiast — a  visionary. 

Moreover,  she  was  cheated  on  all  sides  by 
the  men  she  employed  in  the  work.  It  is  true, 
she  took  her  knitting  every  day  and  sat 
down  where  she  could  watch  their  labors;  but 
she  had  no  experience  of  that  class  of  work, 
and  knew  not  how  much  was  to  be  expected 
in  a  day;  nor  could  she  imagine  that  any 
one  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  deceive  her  in 
a  matter  that  she  had  undertaken  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  She 
watched  them  simply  in  her  delight  at  seeing 
so  good  a  work  advance.  And  so  the  men 
loitered  in  their  duty,  and  robbed  her  of  the 
building  material  unrebuked.  At  last  her 
slender  means  gave  out,  and  nothing  was 
done  but  part  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  chap- 
elsi — the  Chapel  of  Saint  Biagio — which  was 
elevated  about  six  feet  only  above  the  foun- 
dations. Then,  indeed,  did  the  reproaches 
.she  heard  grow  loud.  The  mock,  the  sneer, 


the  gibe,  the  taunt,  the  stinging  jest,  sur- 
rounded her  on  all  sides.  Deprived  of  a  roof 
to  cover  her  aged  head,  she  could  seek  shel- 
ter only  among  those  who  despised  her. 
One  corpulent  old  notary  even  went  so  far  as 
to  denounce  her  as  acting  in  defiance  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority  itself.  And  he  pom- 
pously quoted  from  the  Canon  Law :  Nam 
qua  per  somnia,  et  inanes  revelationes  quorum- 
libet  hominum  ubicumque  constitttuntur  Altaria 
omnino  reprobentur.  But  she  met  all  insults 
with  a  smiling,  unshaken  confidence.  "  I  ex- 
pect a  great  lady  soon,  who  will  finish  the 
church,"  she  would  say.  Some  thought  she 
meant  the  good  and  generous  Princess  Co- 
lonna,  always  eager  to  aid  pious  works  with 
her  ample  means ;  others  said  it  was  simply 
the  dotage  of  an  old  woman.  Both  were  alike 
mistaken.  And  thus  a  weary  winter  passed 
away. 

It  was  the  Festival  of  St.  Mark  the  Evange- 
list, the  25th  of  April,  1467,  and  all  Genaz- 
zano  was  abroad,  engaged  in  the  procession 
with  which  the  occasion  is  solemnized.  In 
Italy  the  season  is  one  of  bloom  and  verdure. 
Light  breezes  from  the  west  drove  the  fleecy 
fair-weather  clouds  across  the  soft  blue  sky ; 
and  the  snow  that  lingered  on  the  summits 
of  the  Apennines  gleamed  like  silver  in  the 
afternoon  sun. 

But  what  is  this  ?  The  voices  of  the  chanters 
are  gradually  hushed,  as  on  the  ear  break  the 
notes  of  harmonies  resounding  from  on  high. 
Louder  and  more  distinct  the  heavenly  voices 
grow,  and  a  luminous  cloud,  brighter  than 
the  snow- clad  peaks  it  traverses,  appears  in 
the  east  and  advances  against  the  wind,  dart- 
ing forth  vivid  rays  in  all  directions.  As  it 
approaches  the  town  of  Genazzano,  merry 
peals  ring  out  from  the  campaniles,  although 
the  bells  are  untouched  by  mortal  hands. 
Finally  it  becomes  stationary  in  mid-air  above 
the  ruined  church  ;  the  silver  veil  is  dropped, 
and  the  mild  faces  of  the  Madonna  and  her 
Divine  Infant  beam  upon  the  upturned  gaze 
of  the  multitude.  Shouts  of  Ewiva  Maria  ! 
Ewiva  la  Madre  nostra  del  Buon  Consiglio  / 
are  heard  on  all  sides,  and  re-echo  from  the 
hills.  And  the  picture,  slowly  floating  down- 
ward, places  itself  against  the  unfinished  wall 
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erected  so  many  months  before  by  the  gooc 
Petruccia. 

This  was  the  "  great  lady  "  from  whom  she 
expected  help — nor  expected  in  vain.  Con 
tributions  flowed  in  on  all  sides.  The  church 
was  rapidly  restored  to  more  than  its  origina 
splendor;  and  Petruccia,  from  an -object  o 
scorn,  became  the  most  venerated  of  all  who 
dwelt  in  Genazzano.  She  lived  many  year 
to  witness  the  ever-increasing  glories  of  the 
shrine  she  had  founded.  As  she  had  not 
been  cast  down  by  contumely,  neither  was 
she  unduly  exalted  by  the  respect  in  which 
she  was  now  universally  held.  She  passec 
to  her  heavenly  reward  with  the  same  ardent 
faith  and  cheerful  humility  that  had  charac- 
terized her  whole  career ;  and  she  awaits  a 
glorious  resurrection  from  a  resting-place 
beneath  the  sacred  walls  that  she  raised 
to  the  honor  of  God  and  His  Ever- Blessed 
Mother. 

As  for  the  picture,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Gen- 
azzano at  the  present  day,  in  colors  as  fresh 
and  beautiful  as  when  it  first  appeared.  Its 
sanctity  has  been  attested  by  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  miracles.  At  first  it  was  believed 
to  have  come  direct  from  heaven:  but  not 
many  days  after  its  arrival,  fugitives  from  Al- 
bania, driven  thence  by  the  Turks,  identified 
it  as  one  familiar  to  all  who  dwelt  in  Scutari, 
as  having  been  painted  above  the  altar  of  a 
certain  Church  of  the  Annunciation  existing 
there.  This  picture,  although  painted  on  a 
thin  coat  of  plaster  on  the  wall,  had  ^disap- 
peared, on  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Scutari  by 
the  troops  of  Mahomet  II,  to  the  grief  and 
dismay  of  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  it 
had  always  been  a  most  popular  object  of  de- 
votion. Conveyed  by  angelic  hands,  it  had 
crossed  the  Adriatic  and  the  Apennines,  and 
taken  up  its  abode  among  a  believing  people. 
Such  is  the  legend  of  Genazzano. 

STATIUS. 

*  »  * 

IMPROMPTU. — To  one  who  said  the  death  of 
my  mother  would  leave  a  scar  on  my  heart: 
That  stroke,  indeed,  would  deeply  gash 

This  heart,  too  prone  to  feel ; 
But,  oh  !  it  would  not  leave  a  scar — 
The  wound  would  never  heal. 

— Eliza  Cook. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  Mary. 


I. 

A  GLORIOUS   morning    dawned   behind 
the  hills  to  the  east  of  Rome ;  darkness 
vanished  in  the  city,  which  Nero's  artistic 
taste  had  rendered  so  beautiful. 

Soon  a  multitude,  decked  in  festal  garments, 
was  seen  hurrying  along  the  streets  to  the 
Vatican  , Hill.  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  was 
to  receive  this  day  the  honors  of  a  triumph 
which  the  Roman  senate  had  unanimously 
accorded  him. 

Finally,  the  hour  for  the  triumphal  entry  is 
at  hand;  the  magnificent  procession  moves 
on,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of 
thousands  of  spectators.  In  the  midst  of  the 
pompous  pageant  is  Simon,  son  of  Gioras, 
commander- in- chief  of  the  Jews  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  entirely  clothed  in 
black,  and  heavily  loaded  with  chains.  After 
having  enhanced  the  triumph  of  his  con- 
queror, he  is  to  die,  in  accordance  with  an  old 
custom.  In  the  first  chariot  rode  Vespasian  ; 
in  the  second,  before  which  were  borne  statues 
of  gold  and  ebony,  was  Titus.  The  latter 
was  robed  in  the  garment  of  Jupiter,  the  god 
of  the  earth.  He  wore  a  purple  mantle  richly 
trimmed  with  gold ;  a  pair  of  golden  bracelets 
glittered  on  his  wrists,  and  a  crown  of  laurel 
ornamented  his  proud  head. 

At  the  Capitolium  all  was  soon  quiet;  every 
eye  was  turned  to  the  commander  of  the  Jews. 
Simon's  last  hour  was  at  hand.     The  lictors 
seized  him,  drew  him  out  of  the  crowd,  and 
beat  him  with  rods  till  he  was  covered  with 
Dlood ;  he  was  then  cast  into  the  Mamertine 
Prison,  where  the  executioner  awaited  his  vic- 
tim.   When  the  unfortunate  one  had  breathed 
lis  last,  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
One  of  the  lictors  approached  Titus,  and 
said  to  him  :  "  It  is  done  " ;  i.  e.,  we  have  put 
Simon  to  death,  as  we  were  commanded.    At 
hese  words  the  whole  multitude  burst  forth 
n  a  tremendous  exclamation  of  joy;  and  Titus 
entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  where 
ith  a  loud  voice  he  returned  thanks  to  the 
ods  and  goddesses,  and  offered  sacrifice  for 
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the  permanency  of  the  empire  of  Rome.  The 
celebration  ended  with  a  magnificent  banquet, 
which  the  victor  had  prepared  for  the  senators 
and  their  friends. 

Among  the  last  to  leave  the  Forum  was  a 
beautiful  chariot  drawn  by  four  black  horses. 
Twelve  lictors,  with  their  bundles  of  rods, 
walked  before  it.  This  chariot  attracted  the 
attention  of  all,  and  was  respectfully  saluted 
on  every  side ;  it  contained  five  virgins, 
clothed  in  white,  and  with  veiled  faces.  The 
people  knew  them,  and  honored  them  as 
Vestals  (priestesses  of  Vesta),  who  attended  to 
the  perpetual  fire,  thus  guarding  the  welfare 
of  the  empire.  They  returned  directly  to  the 
temple,  and  entered  their  respective  apart- 
ments. 

The  youngest,  Marcia  Sulpitia,  of  the  noble 
race  of  the  Sulpitii,  after  her  attendants  had 
relieved  her  of  her  load  of  jewels,  seated 
herself  near  an  open  window,  in  order  to 
breathe  the  balmy  air  of  an  Italian  evening. 
Her  faithful  old  slave  Lea  remained  behind 
after  the  others  had  betaken  themselves  to 
rest. 

Lea  was  old ;  her  silvery  hair  had  seen  full 
many  a  winter ;  she  had  entered  the  house  of 
Sulpitius  as  a  young  slave,  and  had  remained 
devotedly  attached  to  it  ever  since.  And 
when  the  high- priest  came  to  select  Marcia 
as  a  priestess  of  Vesta — an  honor  to  which 
only  the  noblest  families  could  aspire — Lea 
had  followed  her  into  the  temple. 

The  young  priestess  raised  her  eyes,  and 
said :  "  Was  not  that  a  grand  spectacle,  Lea, 
— the  grandest  perhaps  which  the  Forum  has 
witnessed  for  half  a  century?  You  saw  the 
triumphal  procession,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes;  'twas  a  glorious  sight." 

"Still,  Lea,  this  celebration,  which  must 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  every  noble  Ro- 
man, has  left  me  full  of  sadness.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  compassion  for  the  poor  captives. 
Alas !  I  fear  the  noble  blood  of  my  forefathers 
is  degenerating  in  me." 

"Thank  God,"  the  old  slave  murmured, 
"that  you  are  endowed  with  meekness,  that 
pearl  of  woman." 

"And  this  nation,"  continued  the  young 
priestess — "  this  nation  which  formerly  was  so 


renowned,  will  now  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

"  The  sovereignty  of  the  world  was  prom- 
ised to  the  Jews." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  The  sovereignty  of 
the  world  was  promised  to  the  descendants 
of  Romulus — the  Romans." 

"  My  mistress,  are  you,  then,  not  acquainted 
with  the  wonderful  prophecies  of  the  gods  of 
the  empire?" 

"  What  prophecies  ?  " 

"The  Emperor  Augustus,  seeing  nothing 
but  crime  and  wickedness  in  his  family,  and 
alarmed  about  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  went 
to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  ask  who  would  be 
his  successor.  Apollo  answered :  'A  Hebrew 
Child,  God  and  Lord  of  all,  forces  me  to  aban- 
don my  place  and  return  to  hell.'  Later  on, 
Augustus  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  beheld 
on  an  altar  a  Virgin  of  great  beauty,  who  held 
in  her  arms  a  Child;  and  a  voice  said  to  the 
Emperor:  'This  is  the  altar  of  the  Son  of 
God.'  Augustus  prostrated  himself  and  wor- 
shipped the  divine  Infant,  and  had  an  altar 
built  on  the  Capitol,  with  this  inscription: 
'Altar  of  the  first-born  of  God.'" 

"And  is  this  divine  Infant,  who  is  to  rule 
the  world,  already  born?" 

"  He  is  born." 

"What  has  become  of  the  Child?" 

"  He  lived,  preached  a  heavenly  doctrine, 
and  suffered  an  ignominious  death  on  the 
Cross." 

"  Death  on  the  cross !  the  death  of  a  slave  ? 
His  kingdom  was  only  a  chimera,  then?" 

"No  :  He  rules  by  word  and  law." 

"And  who  teaches  His  doctrines  ? " 

"  During  the  reign  of  Claudius  a  stranger 
came  to  Rome;  he  was  poor  and  old  and 
illiterate.  Hitherto  he  had  procured  suste- 
nance by  fishing  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This 
poor  fisherman  came  here  in  order  to  an- 
nounce the  teaching  of  a  God  who  had  died 
on  the  Cross  between  two  criminals.  He 
taught  a  doctrine  which  seemed  foolish,  for  it 
condemned  all  the  crimes  to  which  temples 
had  been  erected  in  this  great  city.  Poor, 
illiterate,  and  unknown,  he  asserted  that  this 
doctrine  would  reign  supreme,  not  only  in 
Rome  but  in  all  countries,  and  for  all  time." 
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"  The  people  must  have  laughed  at  him." 

"  Nevertheless,  this  man  carried  out  his  de- 
signs :  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  his  divine 
Master,  and  found  hearers ;  he  preached 
charity,  humility,  self-denial,  and  chastity, and 
found  followers.  They  are.  called  Christians. 
He  is  dead,  but  his  word  lives." 

"The  fisherman,  you  mean?" 

"  Yes,  Marcia :  he  and  his  companion  Paul, 
who  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  God  who 
died  on  the  Cross  to  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
and  Corinth.  The  persecutor  of  the  human 
race,  the  cruel  Nero,  had  them  both  executed. 
Peter,  the  fisherman,  was  crucified  on  the 
Janiculum  ;  Paul  died  by  the  sword." 

"And  you,  Lea — something  tells  me  you 
are  a  Christian ! "  exclaimed  the  young  priest- 
ess, in  astonishment. 

•  The  slave  raised  her  eyes  heavenward  and 
answered :  "  Would  that  for  you  too,  dearest 
mistress,  the  day  of  light  would  soon  dawn ! 
If  I  should  live  that  long,  then  would  I  gladly 
lay  my  weary  head  to  rest." 

The  following  morning  Marcia  was  awak- 
ened by  a  slave,  who  announced  that  a  rela- 
tive named  Praxedes  wished  to  speak  to  her. 
Marcia  hastened  to  the  garden,  where  she 
found  Praxedes  waiting.  The  latter  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  young  priestess  and  pressed 
it  to  her  lips. 

"Tell  me,  dear  Marcia,"  she  said,  "have 
you  no  news  from  your  brother  Severus?" 

"  None ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  he  last  vis- 
ited the  temple.  But  why  are  you  so  sad  ? 
Has  some  misfortune  befallen  him  ?  " 

"I  have  come  to  console  you.  O  good 
Marcia!  fortify  your  heart:  your  brother  Sev- 
erus, whom  you  love,  has  been  accused  of 
conspiring  against  the  Emperor ;  to-morrow 
the  senate  will  decide  his  fate." 

Marcia  became  pale,  trembled  violently,  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  her  friend. 

"  My  brother ! "  she  sobbed ;  "  my  brother ! 
only  object  of  my  love  on  earth  !  are  you  too 
to  be  torn  from  me?  Is  there  no  hope  of 
pardon,  Praxedes?" 

"  I  fear  not.  Remember  Sabinus  and  his 
noble  wife.  Old  Rome  would  have  raised 
them  to  the  heavens :  Vespasian  had  them 
executed." 


"  My  brother ! "  cried  Marcia,  "you  are  yet 
so  young,  so  beautiful !  I  will  intercede  with 
the  Emperor — I  will  cast  myself  at  his  feet. 
He  will  not  deprive  me  of  my  only  brother." 

"  My  father  and  brothers  have  tried  their 
best  with  the  senators  and  their  friends;  but, 
alas !  they  fear  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their 
sovereign.  The  memory  of  Nero  is  yet  too 
fresh." 

"  What  can  I  hope  for,  then  ? "  said  the 
unhappy  priestess.  "Where  shall  I  seek 
comfort  ?  " 

"My  God,"  rejoined  Praxedes,  throwing 
her  arms  around  her  friend,  "is  the  God  of 
the  disconsolate ;  turn  to  Him,  and  you  will 
see  that  He  dries  all  tears,  alleviates  all  sor- 
row. Marcia,  turn  to  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians!" 

II. 

The  day  passed  in  cruel  anxiety,  and  in  the 
evening  the  sad  announcement  was  made  to 
his  friends  that  Severus  had  been  condemned 
to  death.  Later  on  it  was  reported  that  he 
had  committed  suicide  in  prison,  by  opening 
his  veins. 

Long  before  sunrise  next  morning  Marcia 
repaired  to  the  temple,  and  prostrated  herself 
before  the  altar  of  Vesta.  She  had  heard  the 
news  of  the  condemnation  only,  and  it  wrung 
her  heart.  Her  sighs  and  lamentations  re- 
sounded through  the  edifice,  and  she  appeared 
like  one  distracted.  She  called  her  brother 
by  name,  complained  to  the  gods  who  had 
forsaken  her,  and,  with  despairing  heart,  in- 
voked the  unknown  God,  who,  as  she  had 
been  told,  alleviates  all  sorrow.  At  last,  over- 
come 'with  fatigue,  she  leaned  against  the 
altar, and  was  beginning  to  sleep,  when  a  light, 
quick  step  approached  her;  she  raised  her 
weary  eyes :  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  closely 
muffled  came  nearer.  Arrived  at  the  altar, 
he  dropped  his  military  cloak,  and  exposed 
his  countenance.  Marcia  trembled,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Severus  !  is  it  really  you  ?" 

"Sister,"  said  the  young  man,  softly,  as 
he  approached  her  with  outstretched  arms ; 
"  Sister,  fear  not :  it  is  I — your  brother." 

"Vespasian  has  pardoned  you,  then?  O 
my  dear,  dear  brother ! "  and  she  pressed  him 
warmly  to  her  breast. 
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"Alas ! "  he  said,  "  I  have  not  been  par- 
doned. Vespasian  would  listen  to  no  one.  A 
young  slave  who  died  yesterday  was  placed 
in  my  bath,  his  veins  opened;  and  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber  are  even  now  supposed  to  be 
carrying  my  body  to  Ostia.  But  I  must  leave 
Rome  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Whither  will  you  go?  The  power  of 
Rome  extends  over  the  whole  world." 

"  I  will  fly  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  if  neces- 
sary. I  am  still  young ;  I  am  determined  to 
live." 

Marcia  wept. 

"Sister,"  he  continued,  "I  desired  to  see 
you  once  more,  and  bid  you  a  last  farewell. 
The  sun  is  risen,  I  must  go ;  everything  is 
in  readiness.  Invoke  the  gods  in  my  behalf. 
Adieu,  my  dear,  good  sister;  adieu.  May  you 
live  in  peace ! " 

She  hung  on  his  arm  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  portal,  amidst  tears  and  heart-rend- 
ing lamentations ;  here  Severus  once  more 
pressed  his  sister  to  his  breast,  and  tKen 
quickly  hurried  away,  under  shadow  of  the 
morning  twilight. 

Marcia  returned  to  the  temple  to  confront 
a  fresh  anguish.  All  was  dark :  not  a  single 
ray  of  light  shone  on  the  altar, — the  sacred 
flame,  which  it  was  at  the  peril  of  her  life  to 
neglect,  was  extinguished.  Terrified  and  in 
despair,  the  unhappy  priestess  fell  senseless 
on  the  marble  steps. 

III. 

Three  days  after  this  event  the  college  of 
high- priests  was  assembled  in  one  of  the 
largest  halls  of  the  temple;  behind  the  priests 
sat  the  priestesses  of  Vesta,  veiled,  and  clothed 
in  white  mantles.  Silent  and  sad,  they  turned 
their  troubled  looks  to  Marcia.  She  no 
longer  wore  the  white  mantle  trimmed  with 
purple,  nor  the  veil  and  the  bracelets  of  a 
Vestal ;  robed  in  a  long  black  dress,  she  stood 
a  criminal  in  the  midst  of  that  grave  assem- 
bly. 

Finally  the  high- priest  said,  in  a  solemn 
voice:  "As  delegate  of  the  Emperor  Flavius 
Vespasian,  I  accuse  you,  Marcia  Sulpitia,  of 
breaking  your  vows,  and  demand  for  you  the 
punishment  which  our  ancient  law-books 
prescribe  for  such  a  crime." 


Marcia  did  not  answer.  The  high-priest 
continued,  with  vehemence: 

"  Can  you  deny,  Marcia  Sulpitia,  that  three 
days  ago — at  the  very  moment  when  the 
death  of  your  brother  should  have  filled  you 
with  sadness — can  you  deny  that  you  were 
then  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  resting  on  the 
arms  of  a  man,  whom  you  loaded  with  ca- 
resses ?  At  the  same  moment  the  fire  on  the 
altar  was  extinguished, — a  sign  that  the  god- 
dess was  angry  and  punished  you  for  your 
faithlessness.  What  have  you  to  answer  to 
this  charge?" 

"Alas,  nothing ! "  sobbed  the  accused. 

At  these  words  the  high-priestess  uttered 
a  loud  shriek,  and  stretching  out  her  hands 
to  the  unfortunate  Marcia,  whom  she  had  re- 
ceived into  the  temple  as  a  child,  exclaimed : 
"  O  my  daughter !  have  you  nothing  to  say  ?  " 

"Nothing!"  replied  Marcia,  with  a  degree 
of  firmness  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected at  such  a  moment.  She  said  not  an- 
other word,  for  she  feared  lest  an  inconsid- 
erate expression  might  reveal  the  escape  of 
her  brother.  She  preferred  to  die  rather  than 
betray  the  secret. 

The  priests  deliberated  in  a  low  voice,  and 
after  a  short  time  the  high-priest  announced 
the  verdict. 

"Marcia,"  he  said,  "your  judges  announce 
to  you  through  me  the  irrevocable  sentence ; 
we  spare  you  the  tortures  which  are  pre- 
scribed for  those  through  whose  negligence 
the  holy  fire  is  extinguished ;  but  as  a  faith- 
less Vestal  you  must  suffer  the  punishment 
of  death.  You  have  broken  your  vow,  and 
thereby  imperilled  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
Ere  the  lapse  of  an  hour  you  descend  to  your 
tomb.  Executioner,  do  your  work." 

Marcia  grew  pale;  the  cold  perspiration 
stood  on  her  forehead ;  she  cast  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  high-priestess,  who  leaned  forward 
to  embrace  her.  The  other  Vestals  crowded 
around  to  kiss  her,  but  the  high-priest  made 
a  sign  to  the  executioner,  and  Marcia  was  led 
away. 

As  soon  as  Marcia's  sentence  was  known, 
the  whole  city  hastened  to  the  Salarian  gate, 
there  to  wait,  with  curiosity  and  impatience, 
with  pity  and  sorrow,  for  the  appearance  of 
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the  funeral  procession  of  the  Vestal.  Bearing 
a  lifeless  body  to  its  final  resting-place  would 
have  been  something  natural;  but  that  a  ten- 
der virgin,  beautiful  and  full  of  vigor,  should 
be  buried  alive — this  it  was  which  excited 
such  a  commotion.  The  condemned  one  was 
enclosed  in  a  sort  of  coffin,  through  which 
neither  her  cries  nor  entreaties  could  be  heard 
by  those  around ;  the  executioners  marched 
in  front  of  and  beside  the  conveyance.  No 
relative,  no  friend  accompanied  the  unhappy 
Vestal  to  the  place  of  her  last  sufferings. 

Arrived  at  its  destination,  the  procession 
halted :  the  box  was  opened,  and  Marcia,  pale 
as  a  corpse,  came  out.  In  the  middle  of  a 
large  open  space  was  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
down  which  a  ladder  led  :  it  was  the  entrance 
to  her  living  tomb.  One  of  the  priests  led 
her  to  the  opening,  and  commanded  her  to 
descend,  which  she  did  without  the  least 
resistance.  When  the  executioner  offered  to 
assist  her,  she  motioned  him  aside  with  calm 
dignity.  A  supernatural  power  seemed  to 
sustain  her.  When  she  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  the  ladder  was  drawn  up, 
and  the  hole  covered  with  a  large  stone,  over 
which  sods  were  placed  to  conceal  it  from 
view.  A  condemned  Vestal  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  behind  her  the  least  vestige,  whether 
among  the  living  or  the  dead. 

IV. 

When  Marcia  found  herself  enclosed  in  that 
awful  prison,  without  the  least  hope  of  ever 
being  able  to  escape,  a  feeling  of  indescribable 
horror  took  possession  of  her.  She  walked 
to  the  end  of  her  tomb,  and  looked  wildly 
about.  On  the  wall  was  a  shelf,  on  which 
burned  a  tiny  lamp ;  on  a  stone  table  stood 
a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  vessel  of  oil ;  beside 
the  latter  lay  a  piece  of  bread — one  day's 
allowance.  Marcia  looked  at  these  reminders 
of  her  fate,  and,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  she  sank  to  the  ground.  Soon  sleep 
came  to  her  relief,  and  she  dreamed  she  was 
in  the  temple,  taking  farewell  of  her  brother. 
Then  the  form  of  a  woman,  more  lovely 
than  the  goddesses  whose  beauty  Phidias  im- 
mortalized in  marble,  hovered  lightly  under 
the  ceiling  of  her  prison.  "  Fear  not ! "  she 
murmured,  softly:  "you  are  under  my  pro- 


tection ;  in  your  tender  years  you  were  con- 
secrated to  me,  and  I  will  not  abandon  you. 
Hope  and  believe ! " 

A  pale  light  still  lingered  in  the  apartment, 
and  the  words  that  were  spoken  echoed  yet 
in  her  heart;  but  when  Marcia  roused  herself 
and  looked  around  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 
Then  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
with  folded  hands  prayed  fervently  to  the 
Christian  God  :  "  O  unknown  God !  of  whom 
Lea  and  Praxedes  have  told  me :  if  Thou  dost 
exist,  take  pity  on  me.  My  life  is  nearing 
its  end.  O  God !  save  my  brother,  and  pro- 
tect me  in  this  dreadful  hour ! " 

Marcia  remained  on  her  knees  a  long  time ; 
gradually  a  feeling  of  weakness  came  over 
her ;  the  light  went  out,  and  she  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground.  When  she  again  opened  her 
eyes,  she  thought  she  heard  sounds  as  from 
a  distance ;  and  two  forms  leaning  over  her 
seemed  to  resemble  Lea  and  Praxedes.  "  Is 
it  a  dream,  or  am  I  still  living  ?"  she  gasped. 

"Friend,"  said  a  gentle  voice  close  by,  "it 
is  no  dream.  You  live — " 

"  My  dear  Marcia,  look  at  me,"  said  Lea ; 
"do  you  think  I  would  abandon  you?" 

Marcia  looked  about  her ;  she  lay  on  a  soft 
pillow,  Praxedes  and  Lea  beside  her.  That 
she  no  longer  dreamt,  she  was  now  convinced. 

"  Great  God  !  where  am  I  ?  "  she  said. 

"Safe,  among  Christians,  dear  sister,"  re- 
joined Praxedes ;  "  and  Jesus  Christ,  our  God, 
has  freed  you  from  the  hands  of  the  wicked. 
Do  not  speak  any  more  now :  you  are  too 
weak ;  soon  we  shall  carry  you  to  my  father's 
house.  You  shall  live,  and  be  happy  with 
those  who  love  you." 

Marcia  allowed  herself  to  be  wrapt  in  a 
large  mantle;  an  old  man,  whose  counte- 
nance bespoke  his  goodness  of  heart,  then 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  catacombs. 
The  litter  of  Praxedes  was  concealed  in  a 
vineyard  close  by ;  at  night  Marcia  was  placed 
in  it,  and  borne  to  a  remote  apartment  in  the 
palace  of  Pudentius. 

For  a  long  time  the  young  priestess  strug- 
gled between  life  and  death  ;  gradually,  how- 
ever, she  regained  perfect  health ;  she  was 
able  to  walk  a  few  steps  in  her  room,  then  to 
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promenade  in  the  gardens.  One  day  she 
grasped  the  hand  of  Praxedes,  pressed  it  to 
her  heart,  and  said  : 

"To  you  I  owe  my  life.  Condemned  to 
certain  death,  I  should  have  perished  miser- 
ably had  you  not  saved  me.  But  this  exist- 
ence which  you  have  given  back  to  me  would 
be  worthless,  could  I  not  clear  myself  of  the 
accusation  brought  against  me.  My  dear 
friend,  I  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
I  was  to  die ;  my  hands  were  clean,  and  my 
heart  spotless.  Listen,  for  to  you,  who  have 
my  life  in  your  hands,  I  can  intrust  a  secret 
which  is  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  me  than 
my  life." 

And  then  she  related  the  meeting  with  her 
brother  Sever  us. 

"Now,"  continued  Marcia,  "you  must  tell 
me  how  I  was  rescued.  What  god  came  to 
my  assistance  ? — what  means  did  your  friend- 
ship invent  for  my  delivery?" 

"Forget  such  folly,"  replied  Praxedes,  with 
her  accustomed  gentleness  ;  "  it  was  the  God 
of  the  Christians — the  only  true  God — that 
delivered  you.  In  your  earliest  years,  Lea 
consecrated  you  to  the  Virgin-Mother  of 
Christ,  and  she  did  not  forsake  you." 

Marcia  now  recalled  the  apparition  in  her 
tomb,  and  listened  attentively ;  Praxedes  con- 
tinued : 

"When  your  faithful  Lea  told  us  of  the 
cruel  sentence  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
high-priest,  we  immediately  formed  a  plan  of 
liberating  you.  You  know  that,  since  the 
cruel  Nero  began  to  persecute  us  for  our  faith, 
we  have  returned  to  our  shelter  under  the 
earth — the  catacombs — there  to  worship  our 
God  in  peace.  One  of  these  catacombs,  which 
belongs  to  our  family,  extends  to  the  Salarian 
Way,  and  abuts  upon  the  place  where  you 
were  buried  alive.  An  old  servant  of  our 
house,  whose  business  it  is  to  dig  the  graves 
in  the  catacombs,  dug  in  the  direction  of  your 
prison.  He  found  you  lying  almost  lifeless 
on  the  ground." 

Marcia  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  laid 
her  head  on  the  shoulder  of  her  friend. 

"You  know  the  rest,"  continued  Praxedes. 
"  Now,  dearest  sister,  you  are  safe ;  for  the 
Christians  will  not  betray  you.  You  shall  live 


with  us  ;  work  and  prayer  comprise  our  daily 
task.  One  day  you  will  pray  with  us,  and  our 
God  will  be  your  God." 

By  degrees  the  veil  which  had  blinded  the 
eyes  of  the  young  pagan  was  raised.  Praxedes 
explained  to  her  all  the  Christian  truths ;  she 
related  the  life  of  the  Saviour — His  humble 
birth,  His  preaching,  His  sufferings,  and  His 
death.  Marcia  hung  on  the  lips  of  her  friend ; 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  listened 
to  the  account  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  she 
cried  out  with  the  centurion:  "Truly  this 
was  the  Son  of  God  ! " 

Soon  Marcia  was  numbered  among  the 
catechumens,  and  from  that  time  introduced 
into  a  new  life — the  life  of  the  Christians,  who 
in  secrecy  practised  those  heavenly  virtues 
which  afterwards  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  In  Rome  itself  she  found  no  change : 
neither  in  the  many  amusements  and  vices, 
nor  in  public  affairs  ;  nevertheless  a  new  ele- 
ment was  creeping  into  pagan  society.  The 
Christians  were  mixing  up  with  all  classes, 
from  the  royal  family  to  the  slave :  they  were 
soldiers,  judges,  senators,  doctors,  and  com- 
mon laborers. 

The  catechumen's  love  for  her  faith  took 
every  day  deeper  root,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  she  was  admitted  to  Baptism.  Imme- 
diately after  the  reception  of  this  Sacrament, 
the  new  Christian  was  confirmed,  and  soon 
after  was  permitted  to  receive  the  Bread  of 
Angels.  What  happiness,  what  holy,  heav- 
enly joy  filled  her  heart  when  for  the  first 
time  she  received  Him  whom  she  had  learnt 
to  know  by  a  miracle  of  His  mercy ! 

V. 

When  Domitian  ascended  the  throne, 
persecutions  broke  out  anew.  Everywhere 
judgment- seats  were  erected,  numberless  ex- 
ecutioners were  appointed,  and  at  the  public 
circus  could  be  heard  the  roaring  of  wild 
animals,  which  were  specially  destined  for 
the  destruction  of  those  who  should  refuse  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The  infuriated  rabble 
cried  out  unceasingly:  "The  Christians  to 
the  lions!" 

One  night  Praxedes,  her  sister  Pudentiana, 
with  Marcia  and  Lea,  left  the  palace  and 
wended  their  steps  to  the  market-place,  where 
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some  Christians  had  been  put  to  death  that 
morning.  Their  object  was  to  secure  the 
sacred  remains  for  interment  in  the  catacombs. 
The  night  was  still ;  the  moon  threw  her  pale 
beams  on  two  lifeless  objects. 

"  See,  there  lie  holy  martyrs ! "  said  Puden- 
tiana,  in  a  low  and  reverential  tone.  The 
bodies  of  two  women  lay  stretched  upon  the 
ground.  Praxedes  knelt  beside  them  and 
gathered  the  blood  from  their  wounds,  while 
the  others  raised  the  holy  bodies  and  laid 
them  on  an  outspread  cloth.  The  martyrs 
were  young  girls,  who  had  hardly  passed  the 
spring-time  of  life ;  they  were  beautiful  even 
in  death ;  no  suffering  had  left  'its  mark  on 
their  tranquil  countenances,  but  their  bodies 
were  frightfully  lacerated. 

"Who  were  they?"   asked  Marcia,  softly. 

"They  were  sisters;  their  names  were  Bi- 
biana  and  Demetria.  They  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Domitian." 

Marcia  opened  the  folded  hands  of  Bibiana, 
and  pressed  them  to  her  lips.  Then  the  holy 
bodies  were  placed  in  a  cart  and  taken  to  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla.  That  night  Marcia 
prayed  fervently  that  she  too  might  be  per- 
mitted to  die  for  her  divine  Master. 

A  few  days  after  the  burial,  Praxedes  an- 
nounced that  she  had  received  permission  to 
visit  the  prison,  where  many  Christians  were 
confined,  calmly  awaiting  death.  Marcia  was 
to  accompany  her,  in  the  guise  of  a  servant. 

At  break  of  day  they  stood  at  the  gate  of 
the  Mamertine  Prison,  with  other  women — 
the  wives,  daughters,  and  other  female  rela- 
tives of  the  prisoners.  At  length  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  the  women  admitted  by  the 
jailer.  In  a  large  space,  where  light  and  air 
were  a  rarity,  were  mingled  together  many 
men,  women,  and  youthful  virgins,  whose  only 
crime  was  their  faith.  Some  were  fastened  to 
the  wall  by  heavy  chains,  others  were  bound 
to  the  floor  by  iron  rings.  Some  had  already 
been  tortured,  and  had  no  other  resting-place 
for  their  lacerated  bodies  than  the  cold,  damp 
ground. 

The  prisoners  had  just  finished  their  song 
of  thanksgiving,  when  the  visitors  entered; 
the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  immediately 
sought  the  objects  of  their  love  and  anxiety. 


While  Praxedes  washed  the  wounds  of  one 
poor  prisoner,  who  from  loss  of  blood  lay 
exhausted  on  the  ground,  Marcia  performed 
the  same  service  for  another  whose  feet  were 
entirely  covered  with  wounds.  While  she 
was  thus  engaged  she  accidentally  raised  her 
veil,  and  the  same  moment  her  patient  uttered 
a  loud  cry: 

"  Marcia,  my  sister !  is  it  you  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  threw  herself 
around  the  neck  of  her  brother. 

"My  brother,"  she  said  at  length;  "my 
dear  brother,  lost  and  found !  So  you  are  a 
Christian?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  an  unworthy  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Are  you  too  among  His  followers?" 

"Yes:  we  have  the  same  faith." 

"  Sister,"  he  replied,  "  pray  for  me,  for  in  an 
hour  I  shall  be  led  before  the  judge ;  pray 
for  me,  that  the  grace  of  God  may  assist  me." 

"My  brother,"  she  said,  weeping,  "the 
prayers  of  the  whole  Church  are  at  this  mo- 
ment recommending  you  all  to  God's  good- 
ness." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  dear  sister,  while  there 
is  time,  how  the  good  God  called  me.  When 
I  left  you  I  embarked  on  a  vessel  which  was 
destined  for  Syria.  We  had  already  passed 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  could  see  in  the 
distance  the  snow-capped  Lebanon,  when  a 
terrible  storm  arose,  and  dashed  our  vessel 
against  the  cliffs  of  Mt.  Carmel.  I  reached 
the  shore  by  swimming,  but  my  strength  was 
exhausted,  and  I  lay  senseless  on  the  beach. 
Holy  hermits  from  the  mountain  came  to  my 
assistance,  and  for  thirty  days  and  nights 
watched  near  my  bed  of  sickness.  They  told 
me  they  were  Christians.  When  I  left  Mt. 
Carmel  I  was  already  numbered  among  the 
catechumens.  Before  my  departure,  one  holy 
old  man  embraced  me  and  said :  '  Remain 
faithful,  and  do  not  lose  the  crown  which  is 
prepared  for  you.  Happy  youth,  in  Rome  itself 
you  shall  confess  Jesus  Christ ! '  According  to 
the  advice  of  the  religious,  I  retired  to  a  pleas- 
ant valley  in  the  Lebanon  ;  several  Christian 
families  resided  in  the  neighborhood.  I  lived, 
like  them,  from  the  labor  of  my  hands.  When 
I  received  the  holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism  I 
felt  indescribably  happy.  I  had  long  forgot- 
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ten  Rome  and  the  past — long  forgotten  all 
but  you,  my  dear  sister ;  I  always  prayed  for 
you.  When  the  persecution  broke  out,  we 
were  seized  and  brought  to  Rome.  The  rest 
you  know.  God  grant  me  to  persevere !  Pray ! 
Farewell !  The  jailer  is  impatient." 

Returning  home,  Marcia  and  Praxedes  in- 
voked the  intercession  of  God's  Holy  Mother 
that  in  the  hour  of  his  last  combat  Her  Son 
might  grant  the  young  confessor  the  grace 
to  die  for  His  Name. 

The  hour  approached.  The  prisoners  forti- 
fied themselves  by  prayer  and  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  A  solemn  stillness  reigned.  Finally 
the  doors  of  the  prison  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  executioners  appeared.  The  captives 
were  then  freed  from  their  chains  and  led 
before  the  judge.  A  large  crowd,  which  de- 
lighted in  such  scenes,  had  flocked  to  the 
Coliseum  to  see  the  Christians  martyred. 
Marcia  and  Praxedes  followed  at  a  distance. 
Severus  was  first  arraigned  before  the  judge. 

"  Obey  the  Emperor :  offer  a  few  grains  of 
incense  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  and  you  shall 
be  free." 

"Never!" 

The  rack,  burning  torches,  iron  hooks  were 
tried,  but  all  in  vain :  the  martyr  would  not 
flinch. 

Marcia,  with  her  friends,  who  had  worked 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  her  brother.  While  the  execu- 
tioner was  reflecting  what  other  torture  he 
could  apply,  she  drew  near  and  cried,  in  a 
loud  voice :  "  Severus,  only  a  moment,  and 
you  will  go  from  the  rack  to  heaven ! " 

'Twas  only  a  moment.  He  raised  his  eyes, 
then  sighed  faintly,  and  expired. 

"Who  is  that  fool,"  exclaimed  the  judge, 
"  who  dares  to  scorn  me  before  my  tribunal  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  sister  of  this  martyr,"  replied 
Marcia.  "  I,  too,  am  a  Christian." 

"You  shall  follow  him,  then,  before  the 
world  is  an  hour  older.  Are  you  all  Chris- 
tians?" he  asked,  turning  to  the  women. 

"All !"  they  cried  out,  joyfully. 

That  night,  Praxedes,  whose  name  was  not 
yet  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  went  as  usual 
to  gather  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs.  In  the 


Coliseum,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the 
Vestals  usually  sat  as  spectators  of  the  strug- 
gles of  the  martyrs,  she  found  her  beloved 
Marcia.  She  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  panther, 
while  chanting  a  song  of  praise,  which  death 
had  only  interrupted.  Her  body  was  not  dis- 
figured :  death  had  resulted  from  one  wound. 
With  many  tears  Praxedes  carried  the  body 
to  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla,  and  there  it 
was  laid  to  rest  beside  the  body  of  Severus. 
To-day  can  yet  be  seen  the  inscription : 

HERE    LIES    MARCIA    IN    THE    SLUMBER    OF    PEACE. 
APRIL    I2TH 


The  Roses  of  Our  Queen. 


BY    B.    S. 


|P|UR  Lady's  flowers  are  blooming, 
^   'Neath  the  Church's  fostering  care; 
From  hamlet  and  town  and  city 

Ariseth  the  voice  of  prayer : 
The  perfumed  breath  of  her  roses 

Embalming  the  very  air. 

The  Roses  of  Mary  are  perfect 
In  form  and  texture  and  dye, 

Their  tints  as  many  and  varied 
As  those  of  the  evening  sky, 

When  sunset's  purple  and  crimson 
O'er  soft  white  vapors  lie. 

Three  the  wreaths  of  Mary's  flowers 
Hath  the  Church's  skill  combined; 

In  the  first,  pure  snow  white  roses 
Are  with  mystic  meaning  twined, — 

Spotless  as  the  Maiden  Mother 
Of  whose  advent  they  remind. 

For  the  Rose  of  Sharon  blossomed 
When,  the  Angel's  mission  told, 

Earth  beheld  its  virgin  petals 
In  the  light  of  God  unfold, 

And  the  Mystery  of  Redemption 
To  men's  dazzled  eyes  unrolled. 

Crimson  is  the  second  garland, 
Sorrowful  th' ensanguined  hue; 

Ah!  it  brings  us  Olives'  Garden, 
Glistening  in  its  ruby  dew; — 

The  Thorns,  the  Blows,  the  Via  Crucis, 
Calvary,  appear  to  view. 
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But  the  last  most  glorious  garland 
Is  with  golden  roses  framed : 

Bonds  of  sin  forever  broken, 
Demon  rage  forever  tamed  ! 

And  the  heirship  Adam  squandered 
Once  more  by  his  children  claimed. 

Then  the  triune  wreath  is  finished,' 

Mary's  Rosary  complete, 
And  we  lay  our  fragrant  tribute 

Gladly  at  her  sacred  feet.     > 
Now,  and  in  our  last  dread  hour, 

Pray  for  us,  O  Mother  sweet ! 


The  Art  Schools  of  Holland..— Rembrandt 
to  Vander  Velde. 


BY   OCTAVIA   HENSEL. 


Dutch  school  of  Harlem  was  an  off- 
1  shoot  from  the  school  of  Bruges,  and  ob- 
tained towards  the  middle  of  the  i/th  century 
an  important,  independent  position,  when  its 
masters  began  to  paint  familiar  subjects  of 
daily  life.  The  end  of  the  i/th  and  the  whole 
of  the  1 8th  century  was  marked  by  a  rapid 
decline  in  art  both  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 
In  Holland  the  traditions  of  the  Dutch  school 
were  so  diligently  followed  that  pictures  and 
their  subjects  became  monotonous,  until 
artists  appeared  who  aimed  to  imitate  the 
French  school  of  art. 

The  golden  age  of  this  Dutch  school  be- 
gan with  Franz  Hals,*  chief  among  Dutch 
portrait  painters,  who  was  just  rising  into  emi- 
nence when  Rembrandt,  the  King  of  Shadows, 
was  born  at  Leyden,  in  1607. 

In  1630  Rembrandt  Harmenszoon  van 
Ryn  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  in  his 
boyhood  he  had  studied  under  Lastman. 
Instead  of  entering  the  world  of  society,  and 
seeking  the  patronage  of  princes,  Rembrandt 
gave  himself  up  to  art  and  the  instruction 
of  his  numerous  pupils.  In  1632  his  cele- 
brated picture,  Lesson  in  Anatomy^  was  com- 
pleted. Two  years  later  he  married  Saskia, 
the  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  Leyden, — 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  one  whom  he 


*  1584-1666. 


f  Now  at  the  Hague. 


loved  to  paint ;  but  his  aged  mother  was  the 
favorite  subject  of  his  portraits. 

He  was  painter,  engraver,  and  etcher.  Per- 
fect command  of  light  in  shadow,  picturesque 
effect  of  design,  and  truthful  representation 
of  nature,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of 
this  great  artist.  In  his  etchings,  the  effect 
of  light  and  shadow  strongly  contrasted  has 
caused  him  to  be  called  the  "Dutch  Cor- 
reggio."  Intense  sympathy  with  the  people 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  may  possibly 
excuse  the  want  of  feeling  for  refined  physical 
beauty  in  his  paintings ;  but  that  he  was  not 
devoid  of  sentiment,  and  able  to  apprehend 
the  highest  expression  of  spirituality,  is  evi- 
dent from  his  pictures,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  in  the  Munich  gallery,  and  Christ  Bless- 
ing Little  Children,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
In  his  marine  pictures  we  find  a  peculiarly 
warm  gold  tint  over  land  and  sea,  and  sky 
and  water  melt  into  golden  haze  in  distant 
horizons.  The  portraits  of  his  mother,  his 
wife,  and  himself,  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  are 
wonderful  for  their  life-like  expression  and 
naturalness.  The  Pinakothek  of  Munich  con- 
tains his  finest  paintings,  all  of  them  religious 
subjects. 

His  etchings  are  as  celebrated  as  his  paint- 
ings. There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
of  them.*  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
the  "hundred  guilder"  print.  The  history  of 
this  plate  is  singular.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  Christ  stands,  the  perfect  embodiment 
of  light  and  glory.  Some  of  the  sick  people 
are  grouped  to  the  left,  and  a  few  men  and 
children  to  His  right  hand ;  while  the  dim, 
dark  putlines  of  an  arch  and  landscape  are 
faintly  visible  to  the  left  and  in  the  background. 
In  the  first  proof  which  Rembrandt  made  of 
this  plate  the  arch  was  distinctly  seen,  and 
the  landscape  plainly  visible;  but  his  printers 
changed  the  plate,  and  gave  the  print  as  de- 
scribed.f 

*  The  late  James  L.  Claghorn,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, possessed  in  his  superb  art  collection  225  of 
these  original  etchings,  among  them  the  "hundred 
guilder ' '  print  ( Christ  Healing  the  Sick).  One  of  these 
impressions  sold  at  auction  in  1867  for  $5,900. 

f  At  the  sale  of  Rembrandt's  effects,  his  friend 
Captain  Bailey  purchased  the  plate  in  its  second  state ;. 
and,  after  printing  a  copy  from  it, retouched  the  plate 
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Of  Rembrandt's  numerous  pupils  few  be- 
came especially  distinguished.  The}'  copied 
their  master  faithfully,  but  had  little  origi- 
nality. They  are  noted  for  portraits,  land- 
scapes, and  but  few  attempted  sacred  subjects. 
The  best  of  these  is  Govart  Flinck  ;  but  Fer- 
dinand Bol  (1611-1681)  and  Nicolas  Maes 
(1632-1693),  portrait  and  genre  painters, 
rose  to  greater  eminence.  Of  Rembrandt's 
followers  and  imitators,  Gerard  Terborch,*  of 
the  later  Dutch  school,  comes  next  to  him- 
self in  celebrity.  He  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
painter  of  white  satin,  and  the  glossy  sheen 
•which  the  soft,  firm  touch  of  his  brush  im- 
parts is  marvellous. 

Adrian  van  Ostade,  who  died  in  1685,  se- 
lected subjects  similar  to  Teniers,  but  his  style 
differs  from  him,  as  Rembrandt  differs  from 
Rubens.  His  works  are  found  in  the  princi- 
pal galleries  of  Europe,  beside  those  of  his 
teacher,  Franz  Hals.f 

Gerard  Dou,  of  Leyden,  a  pupil  of  Rem- 
brandt, but  far  too  original  ever  to  become 
an  imitator,  seems  to  have  studied  every 
technical  avenue  of  art.  He  made  his  own 
brushes,  pounded  his  own  colors,  prepared 
his  own  varnish,  panels  and  canvas ;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  dust,  opened  a  wet  ditch 
around  his  studio.  The  private  galleries  of 
Holland  and  England  contain  the  best  of  his 
genre  pictures  and  portraits,  all  of  which  are 
marked  by  delicacy  of  touch  and  minute 
finish. 

Jan  Steen,  of  Leyden,  delighted  in  painting 
genre  pictures  of  mirth  and  revelry.  His 
Feast  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Amsterdam,  and  Aha- 
suerus  and  Esther,  at  the  Hermitage,  are  his 
best  studies  of  serious  subjects. 

Franz  van  Mieris,  who  entered  the  studio 
of  Gerard  Dou  at  Leyden,  and  gained  from 


*  1608-1681. 

f  Van  Ostade's  studies  from  low  life  are  not  as 
•coarse  as  those  of  Teniers. 

from  memory,  converting  it  back  to  its  original  con- 
dition— as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Rembrandt. 
From  this  he  printed  eight  copies,  then  cut  the  plate 
into  four  parts,  and  one  of  these  parts  he  divided 
again.  Mr.  Claghorn's  collection,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Baltimore  gentleman,  contains  proofs  of  all 
these  plates. 


the  master  the  name  of  "prince  of  pupils,"  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  the  realism  of  his  por- 
traits, and  the  deep  brown  hues  of  his  shad- 
ows against  brilliant  points  of  color.  He  is 
represented  in  all  the  galleries  of  Europe,  but 
chiefly  at  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam. 

Adrian  van  de  Werff  (1659-1722),  who 
painted  historic  and  mythological  subjects ; 
Albert  Cuyp,  who  has  given  some  exquisite 
landscapes  with  studies  of  animals,  and  rivers 
reflecting  the  warm  gold  tints  of  the  setting 
sun;  and  Ruysdael,  whose  woodlands  are 
dreams  of  rest  and  peaceful  beauty,  are  the 
best  painters  of  the  peculiar  genre  school 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century, 
painted  animals  dead  and  alive,  markets, 
kitchens,  and  poultry  farms.  Cuyp's  exquisite 
"  realization  of  light,"  and  Ruysdael's  poetry 
of  solitude,  with  Jan  Both's  dusky  gold  land- 
scapes, form  delightful  resting  spots  for  the 
eyes  in  the  crowded  galleries  of  the  schools 
of  Holland.  Sentiment,  care  and  finish  mark 
the  works  of  these  artists. 

Philips  Wouwerman,  whose  mannerism  of 
placing  a  white  horse  in  the  foreground  of  his 
pictures  destroys  in  time  their  effect,  is  noted 
for  his  historical  battle-pieces  and  field-sports 
— anything,  indeed,  into  which  horses  and 
dogs  could  be  introduced.  His  industry  was 
remarkable:  sixty-six  works  in  the  Dresden 
gallery  alone,  and  fifty  in  the  Hermitage,  are 
ascribed  to  him,  besides  his  numerous  paint- 
ings in  other  galleries  of  the  continent. 

Paul  Potter,  whose  most  celebrated  picture 
is  at  the  Hague,  is  considered  the  best  animal 
painter  the  world  has  ever  known.  His  mas- 
terpiece is  a  landscape,  with  a  young  brown 
bull,  three  sheep,  and  a  shepherd  (all  life-size) 
assembled  in  the  foreground.  The  picture 
was  originally  painted  as  a  sign- board  for  an 
inn  ;  but,  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hague, 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  see 
its  wonderful  truthfulness  to  nature. 

Hobbema  (1638-1709)  a  pupil  of  Ruysdael, 
and  greatly  resembling  that  master  in  tone 
and  atmospheric  effect;  Adrian  vander  Velde, 
who  painted  landscapes  and  figures,  with  his 
brother  Wilhelm  (one  of  Holland's  best 
marine  painters),  were  the  artists  who  had 
reached  their  prime  at  the  dawn  of  the  i8th 
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century.  They  had  many  contemporaries, 
who  have  left  most  uninteresting,  monoto- 
nous genre  pictures  of  flowers,  animals,  and 
poultry. 

Jan  Weenix,  noted  for  his  ducks,  hares, 
and  pheasants ;  Jan  van  Huysum,  for  his  tu- 
lips and  flower- vases ;  and  Rachel  Ruysch 
(1664  1750),  the  rival  of  Van  Huysum,  were 
the  last  painters  of  note  in  Holland,  until  the 
Dutch  school,  like  the  Belgian,  sought  the 
teaching  and  influence  of  French  artists;  then 
art  began  to  revive,  but  was  shorn  of  the  del- 
icacy and  finish  of  execution  which  had  dis- 
tinguished the  period  of  its  highest  merit. 


Blessed  Results  of  an  Earnest  Prayer  to 
the  Divine  Eucharist. 


E s,  an  English  family,  became 

1  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  Previous  to  their  conversion  they 
had  ever  shown  themselves  among  the  most 
fervent  members  of  the  Anglican  communion. 
They  were  regular  in  their  attendance  on  re- 
ligious services,  charitable  to  the  poor,  liberal 
in  supporting  their  minister,  and  generous 
contributors  to  all  parochial  funds. 

One  day  it  crossed  the  mind  of  Mrs.  E 

that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pres- 
ence was  divine;  and  she  felt  something 
mysteriously  impel  her  to  become  what  she 
called  a  "papist"  She  laughed  outright  at 
the  idea,  wondered  how  it  could  have  occurred 
to  her,  and  banished  it  as  a  singular  tempta- 
tion. But  the  "  malicious  thought,"  as  she 
believed  it  to  be,  would  not  be  chased  away : 
it  pursued  her  night  and  day  during  two 
whole  months,  and  at  last  produced  sleepless- 
ness, loss  of  appetite,  and  occasional  dejec- 
tion of  mind.  Her  husband  became  seriously 
alarmed.  Medical  advisers  were  summoned, 
but  they  could  find  no  organic  disease,  nor  any 

evident  cause  for  low  spirits.   Mrs.  E did 

not  disclose  her  interior  torment,  but  after 

some  time  she  asked  Mr.  E 's  permission 

to  consult  a  doctor  living  in  London.  Her 
request  was,  of  course,  readily  complied  with. 
However,  it  was  not  her  intention  to  consult 
a  doctor  in  medicine :  she  wished  to  confer 


with  a  noted  Protestant  clergyman.  He  re- 
ceived her  kindly,  and  she  explained  fully  her 
remarkable  state  of  mind. 

"  Reverend  sir,"  she  said,  "  tell  me  the  worst 
things  you  know  about  Popery,  please ;  paint 
it  in  its  most  hideous  colors,  so  as  to  put  it 
out  of  my  head  and  heart  forever." 

"  Madam,"  was  the  reply,  "you  are  well  edu- 
cated— perfectly  capable  of  convincing  your- 
self without  my  aid.  Besides,  in  your  present 
excited  condition  I  should  be  reluctant  to 
undertake  such  a  task." 

Amazed  at  this  reply,  Mrs.  E resolved 

to  seek  out  a  Catholic  priest,  and  learn  from 
one  of  its  ministers  precisely  what  the  Church 
believes.  Without  delay  she  hastened  to  a 
chapel  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  a  distant  quar- 
ter of  London.  Looking  around  to  assure 
herself  that  she  was  quite  alone,  she  prostrated 
herself  on  the  pavement  before  the  altar,  say- 
ing :  "  My  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  if 
Thou  art  really  present  here,  as  the  Catholics 
believe,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  restore  me 
my  peace  of  mind ! " 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  E uttered  this 

sincere  invocation  than  a  "  peace  beyond  un- 
derstanding "  filled  her  mind  and  heart.  Tears 
of  joy  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  she  felt  a 
sweet  assurance  that  this  change  came  from 
the  Most  High.  She  remained  some  time  rapt 
in  prayer,  then  repaired  to  the  presbytery, 
and  asked  to  see  the  Rey.  Superior.  To  him 
she  freely  disclosed  her  experience,  and  hum- 
bly asked  what  she  ought  to  do.  According 
to  his  counsel  she  telegraphed  to  her  husband 
that  she  would  like  to  remain  about  ten  days 
longer.  During  this  interval  she  studied  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Catholics,  made  a 
short  retreat,  and  received  conditional  bap- 
tism. Peace  having  been  restored  to  her,  her 
strength  revived:  she  regained  her  lost  ap- 
petite, slept  soundly,  and  returned  home  in 
her  usual  health.  Her  family  were  overjoyed 
to  see  her  again ;  but  when  she  announced 
that  she  had  become  a  Catholic  during  her 
absence,  they  were  plunged  into  grief.  The 
union  of  heart  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  the 
household  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  Mr. 

E declared  to  her  that  the  "perversion" 

had  "put  an  end  to  the  charms  of  existence. 
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Go  to  Mass  on  Sunday,  if  you  must,"  he 
added;  "but  that  day,  formerly  so  full  of 
heavenly  joy,  will  be  a  day  of  mourning  for 
the  rest  of  us."  It  was  his  turn  to  become 
melancholy,  and  he  thought  there  was  good 
reason  to  be  so. 

One  Sunday  Mr.  E declared  that  for  a 

change  of  scene  he  would  go  to  Lincoln,  and 
attend  service  in  the  grand  old  Cathedral. 

Mrs.  E attended  the  village  church  as 

usual,  and  the  Mass  was  offered  for  her  hus- 
band's conversion.  Just  before  the  Canon, 
the  priest  turned  to  the  congregation  and 
earnestly  begged  prayers  for  light  to  enter 
the  soul  of  one  whose  conversion  might  have 
grand  results. 

The  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  as  is  well  known, 
is,  next  to  Westminster  Abbey,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  England.  Its  grandeur  im- 
pressed Mr.  E profoundly,  and  while  con- 
templating the  plan  of  the  noble  pile,  the 
thought  suddenly  came  to  him  :  "This  mag- 
nificent church  surely  expresses  a  belief  in 
the  Real  Presence  ;  it  was  erected  in  the  nth 
century,  hence  that  must  have  been  the  belief 
of  Christians  before  the  time  of  Luther  and 
Henry  VIII."  Overwhelmed  with  this  idea, 
he  returned  home,  and  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  ferreting  out  the  truth.  Without  dis- 
closing his  intention  to  his  wife,  he  entered 
upon  a  systematic  study  of  Church  History, 
and  soon  found  that  his  early  religious  in- 
struction had  been  altogether  at  fault.  Re- 
solved to  follow  his  wife's  example.  God's 
angel  conducted  him  to  the  same  little  chapel 

in  which  Mrs.  E had  abjured  her  errors. 

There  he  made  a  spiritual  retreat,  and  was 
received  into  the  Church.  Returning  home, 
he  greeted  his  wife  with  unusual  tenderness, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear:  "I  too  am  a 
Catholic ! " 

Happiness  was  again  restored  to  that  fa- 
vored household  ;  but  it  would  require  many 
a  page  to  tell  of  persecutions,  contempt,  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  friends  and  relatives. 
The  family  was  thought  to  have  disgraced 
itself  forever.  This  was  a  trial,  to  be  sure ; 
but  before  long  it  passed  over. 

To  testify  his  gratitude  for  the  conversion  of 


the  family,  Mr.  E built  a  beautiful  church, 

entirely  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  town  of 

S ;  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  he  has 

daily  gone  thither  on  foot  (a  distance  of  nearly 
five  miles)  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

Three  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E- 's  sons  have 

become  Oratorians ;  and  a  short  time  ago, 
their  little  daughter  Mary  having  become 
dangerously  ill,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  was 
invoked,  and,  appearing  visibly  to  the  child, 

cured    her    instantaneously.     Mrs.    E 's 

sister  was  also  converted  to  Catholicity,  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Paris.  Quite 
recently  this  interesting  family  visited  Rome, 
and  received  the  heartfelt,  paternal  blessing 
of  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  To  crown  their 
spiritual  favors,  their  diocesan  Bishop  permits 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  be  kept  in  their 
domestic  chapel. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  frequent  wonderful  graces  and  miracles 
which  were  bestowed  on  those  who  were  the  first 
to  pray  before  the  celebrated  picture  of  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel  at  Genazzano,  induced  the  pil- 
grims who  repaired  to  this  sanctuary  at  divers 
times  to  express  to  the  Augustinian  Fathers,  who 
had  care  of  the  Shrine,  the  desire  to  leave  their 
names  there,  inscribed  on  a  register,  as  a  token 
of  their  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel. 
These  acts  of  piety  were  quickly  transformed  into 
a  pious  association,  which  his  Holiness  Benedict 
XIV  not  only  approved,  but  enriched  with  in- 
dulgences. He  also  expressed  a  desire  that  his 
name  be  the  first  enrolled.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  Pious  Union,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  num- 
bered several  thousand  members. 

The  end  of  this  association  is  to  honor  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  to  propagate  devotion  to 
her,  to  have  recourse  to  her  maternal  counsels, 
and  thus  to  preserve  and  make  progress  in  the 
ways  of  piety.  The  frequent  graces  which  the 
associates  receive  amply  prove  that  their  devotion 
is  agreeable  to  Mary. 

Those  desiring  to  become  members  of  the  Pious 
Union  may  apply  for  enrolment — giving  Chris- 
tian and  family  names — to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger, 
C.  S.  C.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  A  register  is  also 
kept  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Clinton 
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Ave.,  Brooklyn.     The  Association  in  both  places 
is  affiliated  to  the  Pious  Union  at  Genazzano. 


It  was  estimated  that  fully  200,000  persons  were 
at  Assisi  on  the  2d  of  August,  1427,  to  gain  the 
indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula.  St.  Bernardine  of 
Sienna,  who  was  among  the  pilgrims,  doubtless 
increased  the  number.  He  was  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  "Great  Pardon,"  and  often  recom- 
mended his  hearers  to  make  the  pilgrimage.  All 
who  had  not  heard  the  great  Franciscan  were 
eager  to  see  him,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
erally known  that  he  was  to  be  in  Assisi  at  the 
-date  mentioned.  "I  could  not  believe,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  "that  so  many  people  were  left  in 
Italy."  However,  great  as  the  multitude  was,  it 
is  probable,  now  that  the  indulgence  is  extended 
to  all  the  churches  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  that 
many  more  gain  the  Pardon  than  in  the  days  of 
St.  Bernardine.  Comparatively  few  go  to  Assisi, 
but  the  number  is  more  than  made  up  in  other 
places.  We  know  that  the  little  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels  at  Notre  Dame,  which  shares 
the  privilege  of  churches  served  by  the  Francis- 
cans, is  crowded  with  people  from  far  and  near. 
Times  have  changed,  but  faith  and  fervor  still  exist ; 
they  may  seem  less  intense  only  because  of  a  more 
general  expression. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Mossman,  B.  A.,  whose  re- 
ception into  the  true  Fold,  which  took  place  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  we  chronicled  last  week,  was 
noted,  even  as  an  Anglican  minister,  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  was  widely  known  for 
learned  authorship,  zealous  advocacy  of  conven- 
tual life,  and  a  "  Corporate  Union  of  the  Catholic 
and  Anglican  Churches."  His  chief  literary 
undertaking  was  the  translation  of  Cornelius  a 
Lapide's  great  commentary  on  Holy  Scripture, 
several  volumes  of  which  have  been  published. 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  community  of 
Anglican  Benedictines,  but  it  had  to  disband  on 
account  of  opposition.  The  joy  of  this  true 
Israelite  at  finding  the  pearl  above  price  was  un- 
bounded. "He  died  with  the  Sign  of  Redemp- 
tion in  his  hands  and  the  praises  of  Mary  on  his 
lips."  R.I.  P.  

Father  Giulianelli,  who  recently  visited  China 
as  Envoy  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  was  received 
in  Pekin  with  the  highest  honors.  By  a  special 
decree,  the  Emperor  of  China  granted  him  the 
exceptional  and  rare  favor  of  a  private  audience. 


The  "  Son  of  Heaven  "  conversed  with  the  Envoy 
for  more  than  an  hour,  asking  many  questions 
about  Leo  XIII,  whom  he  calls  the  "  Emperor  of 
Religion."  Father  Giulianelli  was  also  received 
in  private  audience  by  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Before  his  departure  the  Emperor  pre- 
sented him  with  the  sum  of  100,000  sapeks,  as 
a  token  of  his  friendship.  Father  Giulianelli 
brought  back  the  Emperor's  reply  to  his  Holiness, 
in  which  the  most  gratifying  assurances  are  given 
relative  to  the  Christians  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 


In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  there  are  many 
monuments  erected  to  the  famous  statesmen  and 
soldiers  of  the  South.  But  there  is  one  which  has 
a  more  pathetic  and  deeper  significance  than  any 
of  these.  It  stands  on  Prytania  Street,  in  the 
midst  of  beds  of  flowers,  and  surrounded  by  stately 
dwellings  and  groves  of  the  orange  and  palmetto. v 
It  is  the  figure  of  a  stout  woman,  who  is  seated, 
holding  a  little  child,  on  which  she  looks  down, 
her  homely  face  illumined  with  a  noble  benignity 
and  tender  love.  "That  is  our  Margaret,"  the 
stranger  is  told  when  he  asks  what  it  means.  She 
was  a  poor  woman,  who  earned  her  living  by 
making  bread,  which  she  sold  from  a  little  shop;  a 
thrifty,  energetic  business  woman,  whose  heart  was 
full  of  love  for  children.  Before  the  counter  was 
always  to  be  found  some  ragged  urchin,  who  would 
be  sent  away  with  full  hands  and  a  happy  face. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  love  for  the  orphans,  and 
poor  little  outcasts  more  wretched  than  orphans. 
AH  her  money,  all  her  thoughts  and  care,  as  years 
passed,  went  to  them.  She  founded,  out  of  her 
scanty  savings,  a  home  for  them,  which,  as  she 
grew  richer,  she  enlarged  and  endowed  with  all 
she  had. 

In  noticing  "Two  Celebrated  Sanctuaries  of 
the  Madonna  in  Italy"  (No.  IV  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  Series  of  cheap  Catholic  books)  the  Lon- 
don Month  says : 

"This  interesting  account  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
sanctuary  has  made  its  appearance  at  a  most  oppor- 
tune moment,  since  it  is  given  to  the  public  at  the 
time  when  the  miraculous  picture  of  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Counsel  at  Genazzano  is  attracting  universal 
attention.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  has  great 
affection  for  this  holy  image,  and,  to  encourage  the 
faithful  to  visit  it,  has  enriched  the  church  of  Genaz- 
zano with  new  favors,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  has 
had  his  own  name  inscribed  as  a  member  of  the 
Pious  Union,  which  is  an  association  formed  in  honor 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Genazzano,  to  propagate  her 
worship,  and  to  live  according  to  her  maternal  coun- 
sel— avoiding  sin  and  serving  God." 
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Mgr.  Melchers,  the  exiled  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, has  addressed  an  affectionate  letter  of 
farewell  to  that  diocese.  In  a  most  touching 
manner  he  begs  pardon  from  all  persons  whom  he 
may  have  offended  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 
Then,  referring  to  the  severe  persecution  which 
the  German  Catholics  have  had  to  go  through  for 
more  than  ten  years,  he  praises  the  steadfastness 
and  fidelity  of  the  vast  majority.  He  encourages 
them  to  persevere  in  their  loyalty  to  the  faith  and 
to  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  urges  them  to  be  particu- 
larly constant  in  prayer,  in  frequenting  the  Sac- 
raments and  the  Mass,  and  in  attendance  at 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God;  in  keeping 
holy  Sundays  and  holydays,  in  devotion  to  Our 
Lady,  and  in  preparation  for  death.  Special  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  dangers  to  faith  in  bad 
books  and  newspapers,  and  above  all  by  mixed 
marriages.  The  long  letter  concludes  with  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  the  clergy,  to  the  religious 
orders  of  both  sexes,  "by  far  the  greater  part  of 
whom  share  with  me  the  fate  of  exile  from  our 
fatherland,"  and  to  all  his  brethren  in  the  Prussian 
episcopacy,  "whom  circumstances  do  not  even 
allow  me  to  meet  in  person  in  our  native  country." 

Mgr.  Melchers  will  be  succeeded  by  Mgr.  Kre- 
mentz,  the  present  Bishop  of  Ermeland.  So  ends 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  at  issue  between 
the  Holy  See  and  the  Empire  of  Germany.  As 
Cardinal,  Mgr.  Melchers  will  no  longer  be  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Bismarck. 


formances  of  his  works  at  Carlsruhe  and  at  Ant- 
werp. He  was  present  on  both  occasions.  The 
programme  at  Antwerp  opened  with  the  "La- 
mento  e  Trionfo,"  from  Tasso,  which  was  splen- 
didly executed  by  the  Brussels  Orchestre  des 
Concerts,  under  the  direction  of  the  well-known 
Franz  Servais.  The  prelude  of  "The  Legend  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,"  as  well  as  the  "  March 
and  Adoration "  from  "LesRois  Mages,"  were 
also  finely  rendered.  These  compositions  con- 
tain the  sweetest  and  most  elegiac  sounds  imag- 
inable, gradually  giving  way  to  a  prickling  Hun- 
garian rhythm,  and  returning  again  to  the  original 
adoring  elegy.  The  second  part  began  with 
"  Mazeppa,"  the  music  alone  telling  the  tale  of  the 
headlong  course  through  steppes  and  fastnesses, 
until  horse  and  rider  fall,  but  in  order  to  rise 
again  en  roi.  The  whole  performance  was  a  mag- 
nificent ovation  to  Liszt. 


The  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  was  consecrated  on  the  i6th  ult, 
Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  by  Arch- 
bishop O'Brien,  of  Halifax,  assisted  by  Bishops 
Rogers,  of  Chatham,  and  Cameron,  of  Arichat. 
Archbishops  Lynch  and  Corrigan;  Bishops  Mc- 
Intyre,  of  Charlottetown,  and  MacMahon,  of 
Hartford;  Mgr.  Power,  V.  G.,  of  Halifax,  and 
many  other  ecclesiastics,  were  present.  The  Ca- 
thedral, an  imposing  Gothic  structure,  was  begun 
in  1853,  and  has  cost  about  $180,000.  The  silver 
jubilee  of  Bishop  Sweeney,  of  St.  John,  was  joy- 
ously celebrated  on  the  same  day. 

We  learn  from  the  Rosier  de  Marie  that  the 
Sulpitians  of  Montreal,  Canada,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  and  the  consent  of 
the  Holy  Father,  will  open  a  Canadian  seminary 
in  Rome. 

Liszt  is  one  of  the  rare  celebrities  to  whom  it 
is  granted  to  enjoy  their  glory  while  still  alive. 
He  recently  received  the  honor  of  festival  per- 


The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  are  said  to  have  the 
largest  membership  of  any  religious  organization 
of  women  in  the  United  States.  They  were  in- 
troduced into  this  country  in  1836  by  Bishop 
Rosati,  their  first  foundation  being  in  St.  Louis. 
Next  March  they  will  celebrate  the  Golden  Jubilee 
of  their  advent  in  this  country. 


The  miraculous  cure  of  one  of  a  party  of  800 
persons  on  a  pilgrimage  from  St.  Pierre,  near 
Montreal,  to  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre, 
is  reported.  A  young  girl,  who  was  very  weak, 
and  had  no  power  over  her  limbs,  was  carried  to 
the  altar,  where,  after  Mass,  on  her  third  attempt 
to  rise,  she  was  able  to  walk  away  without  any 
support.  All  the  pilgrims  are  said  to  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  cure. —  Catholic  Telegraph. 


The  Blessed  Virgin  has  wrought  many  miracles 
which  attest  how  dear  to  her  maternal  Heart  is  the 
little  Chapel  of  the  Portiuncula  at  Assisi.  On  the 
night  of  the  2TSt  of  July,  1856,  as  the  clock  of 
the  Chateau  of  Bellevue,  close  by  Pouvourville 
(Haute- Garonne),  was  striking  midnight,  a  young 
man,  Marie-Frederic  de  Bray,  was  dying  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  that  beautiful  residence;  every 
one  was  waiting  for  his  last  breath.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  had  been  suffering  from  a  very 
serious  disease,  which  had  finally  been  complicated 
with  three  others  equally  fatal.  All  means,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  had  been  tried :  the  most 
illustrious  physicians  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  Turin, 
and  Florence  had  been  consulted,  but  in  vain; 
science  had  declared  itself  powerless,  and  God 
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Himself  seemed  deaf  to  all  prayers.  But  just  as 
the  poor  man  was  about  to  breathe  his  last,  he 
made  a  vow  to  Our  Lady  of  Angels  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Assisi  in  the  event  of  his  cure. 
Scarcely  had  he  made  the  promise  when,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  his  weeping  relatives,  he  rose 
completely  cured.  The  physician  who  had  been 
attending  him  for  many  years,  after  pronounc- 
ing him  cured,  could  not  but  exclaim,  "This  is 
a  real  miracle !  "  In  remembrance  of  the  event, 
Pope  Pius  IX  granted  to  the  church  of  Pouvour- 
ville  the  privileges  of  the  Portiuncula,  and  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1871,  was  established  the  Archcon- 
fraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  which  already 
has  thousands  of  members. 


An  edifying  incident  is  related  in  connection 
with  the  foundation  of  St.  Joseph's  Missionary 
College,  Mill-  Hill,  London.  The  founder,  now 
the  venerated  Bishop  of  Sal  ford,  was  very  desirous 
to  purchase  a  certain  property  to  inaugurate  the 
good  work  ;  but  the  gentleman  owning  it  refused 
to  have  anything  Catholic  about  his  place.  Father 
Vaughan  then  asked  permission  to  leave  a  parcel 
containing  a  statue  of  St.  Joseph  at  the  house,  to 
be  called  for  next  day.  This  was  granted  ;  and 
next  day  when  he  went  for  the  statue,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  joy,  the  gentleman,  besides  giving 
the  house  and  beautiful  grounds,  made  an  offering 


The  Moniteur  de  Rome  states  that  Monsig.  Jans- 
sens,  the  renowned  Catholic  historian  of  Frankfort, 
has  declined  a  professorship  in  the  new  Catholic 
University  of  the  United  States,  which  was  offered 
with  a  salary  of  50,000  francs. 

The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Father  Zilliox, 
O.  S.  B.,  as  Abbot  of  the  new  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
Newark,  took  place  in  St.  Mary's  Church  in  that 
city  on  the  22d  ult.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Boniface 
Wimmer,  Arch-Abbot,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexius 
Edelbrock,  Abbot  of  St.  John's,  Minnesota.  A 
sermon  in  German  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Heiter,  of  Buffalo,  and  another  in  one  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Becker,  of  Wilmington. 

Abbot  Zilliox  is  only  35  years  old,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  only  native-born  American  ever  installed 
in  the  office.  He  was  born  in  Newark. 


An  illustration  of  heroic  faith  lately  took  place 
in  Rome,  when  two  Hungarian  peasant  women 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  and  craved  his  bless- 
ing. One  of  them  is  totally  blind,  and  they  had 


set  out  from  Hungary  some  time  ago  on  foot, 
with  less  than  a  dollar  in  their  possession.  After 
three  months  of  toilsome  journeying,  supported 
on  the  way  by  public  charity,  they  reached  Rome, 
and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness  to  receive 
from  him  words  of  paternal  encouragement  and 
the  Apostolic  Benediction.  The  blind  woman, 
a  Tertiary  of  St.  Francis,  has  unbounded  faith  in 
the  intercession  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  from  whom 
she  hopes  for  restoration  to  sight;  and  in  this 
intent  she  has  departed  on  foot  for  Lourdes. — 
Catholic  Columbian. 


A  collector  of  the  curious  announces  that  Mary 
continues  the  favorite  name  for  girls,  Anna  com- 
ing second,  and  Elizabeth  third. 


In  the  year  1 309  Blessed  John  of  Alverno,  be- 
ing at  Assisi  to  assist  in  hearing  the  confessions 
of  the  numerous  pilgrims  that  had  flocked  there 
to  gain  the  great  indulgence  of  the  26.  of  August, 
heard  the  confession  of  a  man  considerably  more 
than  a  hundred  years  of  age,  wearing  the  habit 
of  the  Third  Order,  and  who  had  come  afoot  from 
his  home  situated  between  Assisi  and  Perugia. 
Blessed  John,  admiring  his  zeal,  asked  him  how 
he  could  undertake  such  a  journey  at  such  an  ex- 
treme age.  "My  reverend  Father,"  he  replied, 
"if  I  could  not  come  on  foot,  I  would  have  my- 
self brought  here,  and  even  dragged  here,  not  to 
lose  the  profit  of  this  holy  day."  The  servant  of 
God  having  asked  him  whence  he  derived  such 
confidence,  "It  is,"  said  the  old  man,  "because 
I  was  present  when  St.  Francis,  who  often  lodged 
at  my  father's  house,  came  there  one  day  on  his 
way  to  Perugia,  and  told  us  that  he  was  going  to 
ask  the  Pope  for  the  confirmation  of  this  indul- 
gence, which  he  had  received  from  Our  Lord  Him- 
self. Since  that  time  I  have  hardly  missed  a  year, 
and  I  never  will  miss  one  so  long  as  I  live,  with- 
out coming  to  this  holy  place  on  the  day  of  re- 
mission." 

Among  the  fourteen  converts  recently  Con- 
firmed by  Archbishop  Gibbons  at  Woodstock, 
Md.,  were  John  Fox,  aged  eighty- five  years,  his 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren. 
— Providence  Visitor. 


Sister  Mary  Ursula,  the  pioneer  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  Australia,  and  the  first  to  found  a 
convent  in  that  country,  died  recently  in  Mel- 
bourne. She  had  previously  established  a  house 
of  her  order  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mother  Ursula  was 
a  native  of  Dublin.  R.  I.  P. 
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According  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Emperor 
William,  on  the  8th  of  Jufie  last,  had  the  portrait 
of  Leo  XIII  by  Lenbach  brought  to  his  palace, 
and  spent  a  long  time  in  silently  viewing  it. 


New  Publications. 


AN  ESSAY  IN  REFUTATION  OF  ATHEISM.  By 
O.  A.  Brownson.  Edited  by  Henry  F.  Brownso  i. 
Detroit :  Thojrndike  Nourse,  Publisher. 

The  pages  of  this  admirable  work  are  full  of 
light  for  those  who  are  enveloped  in  the  darkness 
of  agnosticism, — light  which  all  must  see  unless 
they  wilfully  blind  their  eyes.  A  more  masterly 
refutation  of  atheism  was  probably  never  penned, 
and  every  Christian  having  an  atheist  among  his 
acquaintances  or  friends  should  take  pains  to  put 
this  Essay  in  his  way.  We  recommend  it  also  for 
general  reading,  fully  convinced  that  it  will  "  tend 
to  confirm  Christians  in  the  fundamental  article 
of  their  faith,  and  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
the  seductions  of  a  Satanic  philosophy  and  a  false 
but  arrogant  science  to  which  they  are  everywhere 
exposed."  The  author's  statements  and  reason- 
ings are  clear  and  distinct,  plain  and  intelligible 
to  persons  of  ordinary  understanding  and  intel- 
lectual culture.  A  most  timely  publication,  which 
should  have  a  wide  sale. 

THE  SPIRIT-RAPPER:  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By 
O.  A.  Brownson.  Same  Publisher. 

"The  purpose,  nay  the  serious  purpose,  for 
which  the  work  was  written,"  the  author  says  in 
his  preface,  "is  to  throw  light  on  the  dark  facts  of 
history,  to  check  superstition,  to  rebuke  unreason- 
ing skepticism,  and  to  recall  the  age  to  faith  in  the 
Gospel  of  Our  Lord. ' '  Although  thirty  years  have 
passed  since  then,  skepticism  and  superstition  are 
still  rampant,  and  there  is  perhaps  greater  need  than 
ever  of  just  such  books  as  "The  Spirit- Rapper." 
It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  editor  of  Dr.  Brown- 
son's  Works  to  issue  it  in  a  separate  volume. 
Catholics  should  see  that  it  has  a  wide  circulation. 
Our  literature  has  no  better  antidote  for  the  bane 
of  Spiritism. 

OOD'S  WAY:  MAN'S  WAY.  A  Story  of  Bristol. 
By  Henrietta  M.  K.  Brownell.  New  York:  The 
Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 

Good  writing  and  the  vivacity  thrown  into  the 
various  characters  give  no  little  attractiveness  to 
the  opening  chapters  of  Miss  Brownell's  story. 
One  becomes  more  and  more  pleased  until  the 


denouement  of  the  plot  is  reached.  Here  a  shock 
is  felt,  and  before  finishing  the  story  it  seems  that 
words  of  condemnation  can  hardly  be  found  strong 
enough.  What  a  pity,  thinks  the  reader,  that  a 
story  written  so  well,  and  containing  so  many 
pleasant  pen-pictures,  should  be  spoiled  by  an 
insane  freak!  "Of  whom?"  you  ask;  "of  the 
author?"  Well — no;  it  seems  not;  for  in  the 
preface  we  are  told  that  she  simply  sketched 
from  the  life  around  her,  under  the  veil  of  altered 
circumstances  portraying  characters  that  she  had 
known.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  persons  could  not 
be  left  out  of  the  story,  for  the  author's  sake.  Al- 
though the  exceptional  incidents  do  not  adorn 
the  tale,  they  may  teach  some  fools  wisdom  from 
the  experience  of  others,  and  give  an  idea  of  the 
difference  between  God's  way  and  man's  way. 

Obituary. 

"It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead" 

— a  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.Johnston,  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  whose  death  occurred  on  the 
1 4th  ult.  Father  Johnston  was  a  convert  to  the 
Church,  and  was  widely  known  as  an  exemplary  and 
efficient  priest.  A  devout  client  of  Our  Lady,  he 
passed  away  while  the  Angelus  bells  were  calling  the 
faithful  to  praise  her  name 

The  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Gibbs,  a  venerable  priest  of 
the  diocese  of  Pittsburg,  deceased  on  the  I9th  ult. 
Father  Gibbs  had  been  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Lawrenceville,  for  many  years,  and  was  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  him  as  a  good  citizen  and  a  pious,  de- 
voted priest.  The  many  churches  he  erected  during 
the  forty  years  of  his  priestly  life  evince  the  intensity 
of  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of  religion.  He  was  em- 
phatically a  man  of  deeds. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Mulligan,  assistant  priest  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Long  Island  City,  who  died  of  sun- 
stroke, on  the  2  ist  ult. 

The  Rev.  William  Cheymol,  Chaplain  of  Ursulines 
at  Brown  Co.,  Ohio.  The  deceased  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1839.  He  was 
beloved  by  all  his  acquaintances. 

The  Rev.  Father  Benno,  O.  S.  B.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  who  breathed  his  last  in  St.  Michael's  Hospital, 
Newark. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Gallen,  of  the  diocese  of  Ham- 
burg. Father  Gallen  had  been  in  ill  health  since  be- 
fore his  ordination — about  two  years  ago — and  never 
had  the  happiness  of  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

Patrick  Maher,  who  died  some  months  ago. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 
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The  Blind  Boy's  Song. 


BY    HANNAH    F.   GOULD. 


H  !  tell  me  the  form  of  the  soft  summer  air, 
That  tosses  so  gently  the  curls  of  my  hair ! 
It  breathes  on  my  lip  and  it  fans  my  warm  cheek, 
Yet  gives  me  no  answer,  though  often  I  speak. 
I  feel  it  play  o'er  me,  refreshing  and  kind, 
Yet  I  can  not  touch  it — I'm  blind !  oh,  I'm  blind ! 

And  music,  what  is  it?  and  where  does  it  dwell? 
I  sink,  and  I  mount,  with  its  cadence  and  swell ; 
While  touched  to  my  heart  with  its  deep  thrilling 

strain, 

Till  pleasure,  till  pleasure  is  turning  to  pain. 
What  brightness  of  hue  is  with  music  combined? 
Will  any  one  tell  me  ?    I'm  blind !  oh,  I'm  blind ! 

The  perfumes  of  flowers  that  are  hovering  nigh, 
What  are  they !  On  what  kind  of  wings  do  they 

fly? 

Are  not  they  sweet  angels,  who  come  to  delight 
A  poor  little  boy  that  knows  not  of  sight  ? 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  to  me  undefined, — 
Oh!  tell  me  what  light  is:   I'm  blind!  oh,  I'm 

blind ! 

«  »  * 

The  Little  Midshipman. 


NOBLE  frigate,  homeward 
bound  from  China,  was  ap- 
proaching the  shores  of  fair 
France.  Although  it  was 
growing  late,  and  the  sea  was 
rather  rough,  gaiety  reigned  on 
board.  Among  other  recreations, 
a  lithe  young  midshipman  named 
Fred  amused  the  crew  by  pursuing  a  little  bird 
that  had  made  its  home  in  the  ship's  rigging. 
The  bird  really  seemed  to  be  mischievous ; 
for  it  would  perch  on  a  spar,  as  if  wearied 
out,  and  remain  there  quietly  till  the  approach 
of  its  pursuer ;  and  when  Fred,  who  was  as 
supple  as  a  monkey  among  the  shrouds,  would 
stretch  out  his  hand  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  bird's  resting-place,  away  it  would  fly  to  a 
higher  and  safer  perch. 


Vaulting  from  yard  to  yard,  the  little  song- 
ster had  gained  the  last  but  one  at  the  top  of 
the  main-mast.  The  captain,  leisurely  prome 
nading  the  deck,  occasionally  gave  a  smile  and 
look  of  interest  to  the  lad,  who  was  a  favorite 
with  him  as  well  as  with  the  whole  crew,  both 
officers  and  sailors.  Fred  held  on  to  a  bit  of 
stout  rope,  and  seemed  just  about  to  catch 
the  roguish  bird,  when  a  heavy  sea  gave  the 
vessel  a  lurch  to  one  side,  threw  him  from 
his  support,  and  left  him  swinging  in  the  air. 
All  eyes  below  were  fixed  on  him,  when  he  let 
go  his  hold  and  fell  to  the  deck.  He  struck 
on  a  roll  of  cordage,  from  which  he  rebounded 
like  a  ball,  and  was  thrown  into  the  boisterous 
sea. 

A  shriek  rose  from  the  horrified  and  pity- 
ing tars,  but  they  immediately  lowered  a  boat, 
in  hopes  of  at  least  rescuing  the  body.  "  God 
have  mercy  on  his  soul ! "  the  captain  ex- 
claimed, and,  rushing  to  his  cabin,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  to  invoke  mercy  on  his  favorite. 
Thoroughly  overcome,  he  sobbed  aloud,  and 
at  times  ejaculated,  "  Poor  Fred !  what  will 
his  widowed  mother  say  to  me  ?  Why  did  I 
take  him  from  her  ?  " 

A  knock  at  his  state-room  door,  and  the 
first  lieutenant  entered. 

"Commander,  I  think  the  men  have  res- 
cued him." 

"  Rescued  him ! — his  body,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  I  saw  them  lift  something  into  the  boat, 
and  pull  towards  us." 

Touching  his  cap,  the  officer  returned  on 
deck.  The  sailors  were  soon  back  again. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone  once  more,  the 
pious  captain  opened  the  door  of  a  little  niche 
in  his  dressing-room,  disclosing  a  beautiful 
and  richly  framed  picture  of  St.  Joseph.  Bless- 
ing himself  with  recollection,  he  said :  "  Dear 
patron,  you  have  great  power  with  God;  now, 
I  declare  to  you  that  if  the  boy  is  saved  I 
will  give  you — well,  you  shall  be  highly  sat- 
isfied with  me."  The  captain  had  not  the 
talent  of  formulating  prayers  in  elegant  sen- 
tences, but  he  meant  to  be  reverent.  So  saying, 
he  went  up  on  deck,  and  met  his  lieutenant 
hurrying  to  tell  him  that  Fred  had  been 
brought  back  alive,  and  that  the  doctor  was 
now  attending  him. 
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"  It  will  be  dreadful,"  said  the  commander, 
"  if  we  have  to  throw  him  back  into  the  sea : 
I  should  never  have  the  courage  to  carry  his 
corpse  to  his  mother." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  said  the  other,  who 
heartily  commiserated  the  grief  of  his  com- 
modore ;  "  the  doctor  says  he  has  thrown  up 
all  the  sea- water  he  swallowed." 

"  But,  man,  you  forget  about  his  fall !  He 
could  not  have  escaped  fatal  interior  wounds." 

"  I  will  see  what  the  doctor  says  now." 

"Let  me  know  how  he  is  progressing  as 
soon  as  we  are  past  the  outer  lights." 

"All  right,  Captain,"  said  the  lieutenant ; 
and,  saluting  his  pious  commander,  he  re- 
tired. 

About  midnight  the  frigate  was  safe  at 
anchor,  and  the  captain,  being  notified  that 
Fred  was  getting  on  well — entirely  out  of 
danger — ordered  the  crew  on  deck.  When 
they  stood  in  line,  he  said,  in  a  voice  heard 
distinctly  by  everyone : 

"When  Fred  fell  into  the  sea  I  made  a 
sacred  promise  to  St.  Joseph  that  if  he  would 
rescue  him  I  would  give — well,  I  didn't  say 
what,  but  I  said  the  Saint  should  not  have 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  me.  You  all 
know  how  miraculous  was  the  lad's  preserva- 
tion and  rescue.  A  fall  from  the  mast-head 
without  injury!  And  such  a  sea  running, 
the  darkness,  and  our  speed !  I  conclude  that 
St.  Joseph  is  the  greatest  of  the  saints,  and 
ranks  next  to  the  Blessed  Mother;  and  there- 
fore I  declare  him  to  be  the  patron  of  this 
frigate.  I  shall  have  his  portrait  painted  on 
her  stern,  and  whenever  there  is  danger,  he 
is  to  be  invoked.  To-morrow  we  will  go  to 
Mass  in  a  body,  to  give  thanks  for  his  protec- 
tion. I  have  also  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
purchase  the  handsomest  gold  heart  to  be 

found  in  Bordeaux ;  and  Lieutenant will 

write  down  the  fact,  and  enclose  it  in  the 
jewelled  heart  for  an  ex '  voto." 

"  Pardon  me,  Commander,"  interrupted  the 
lieutenant,  "but  we  should  all  like  to  con- 
tribute to  the  offering,  if  you  will  permit." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  with  all  my  heart." 

Then  there  was  a  little  private  confab  be- 
tween the  captain  and  the  officers,  after  which 
the  former  continued :  "  It  is  decided,  then, 


that  Fred  shall  offer  a  superb  wax-taper  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  Star  of  the  Sea ;  the  of- 
ficers and  crew  will  donate  the  gold  heart  ;. 
and  I — well,  I  will  give  to  St.  Joseph's  altar  a 
pair  of  the  finest  candelabra  that  can  be  pur- 
chased in  all  France." 

A  chorus  of  lusty  cheers  from  the  enthu- 
siastic tars  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  then 
the  air  resounded  with  a  second  shout  of 
"  Long  live  our  gallant,  our  pious  com- 
mander ! " 

There  were  many  curious  eyes  on  the 
following  day  when  the  long  procession  of 
sailors,  in  their  holiday  garb,  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  the  great  Cathedral  of  Bordeaux, 
there  to  render  thanks  and  make  their  offer- 
ings to  St.  Joseph,  and  Our  Lady  Star  of  the 

Sea. 

«  »  • 

True  Politeness. 


A  poor  Arab  going  through  the  desert 
met  with  a  sparkling  spring.  Accustomed  to 
brackish  water,  a  draught  from  this  sweet 
well  in  the  wilderness  seemed,  in  his  simple 
mind,  a  suitable  present  for  the  caliph.  So 
he  filled  his  leather  bottle,  and,  after  a  weary 
tramp,  laid  the  gift  at  his  sovereign's  feet. 
The  monarch,  with  a  magnanimity  that  may 
put  many  a  Christian  to  blush,  called  for 
a  cup,  drank  freely,  and  then  with  a  smile 
thanked  the  Arab,  and  presented  him  with  a 
reward. 

The  courtiers  pressed  eagerly  around  for 
a  draught  of  the  wonderful  water  which  was 
regarded  as  worthy  such  a  princely  acknowl- 
edgment. To  their  surprise,  the  caliph  for- 
bade them  to  touch  a  drop.  But  after  the 
simple-hearted  giver  had  left  the  royal  pres- 
ence, with  a  new  spring  of  joy  welling  up  in 
his  heart,  the  monarch  explained  the  motive 
of  his  prohibition : 

"During  the  long  journey,  the  water  in  his 
leathej  bottle  had  become  impure  and  dis- 
tasteful; but  it  was  an  offering  of  love,  and 
as  such  I  accepted  it  with  pleasure.  I  feared, 
however,  that  if  I  allowed  another  to  taste  it, 
he  would  not  conceal  his  disgust.  Therefore 
it  was  that  I  forbade  you  to  partake,  lest  the 
heart  of  the  poor  man  should  be  wounded." 
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Notre  Dame  de  la  Haine. 


BY    MARION    MUIR. 


"  T  ADY  of  Hatred !  "  once  the  dismal  name 
-*-*    I  deemed  a  trace  of  old  idolatry, 
Fixed  in  some  new-made  Christian's  memory, 

Where  right  and  wrong  a  dreary  shade  became. 

But  now  I  read  in  it  the  hate  of  shame 
That  burns  against  the  daughter  of  the  sea 
In  stainless  women's  hearts  unquenchably, — 

The  scorn  of  all  pollution, — the  white  flame 
Scorching  to  dust  the  rose  that  bears  within 

Seed  of  eternal  sorrow, — hate  that  shone 
An  altar  fire  across  the  mist  of  sin, 

Beneath  pure  brows,  compassionate  and  wan 
For  unimaginable  woes  that  strain 
The  living  clay  with  discord  and  with  pain. 


The  Martyrs  of  Molokai. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


PROLOGUE. 

1  HE  afternoon  was  waning  in  the  trop- 
ical seaport:  already  the  heat  was 
tempered  and  the  glare  softened  by 
the  humidity  of  the  slowly  approaching  dusk. 
A  little  while  and  the  sun  would  sink  silently 
into  the  immeasurable  abyss  beyond  the 
waves,  and  the  brief,  delicious  twilight,  bathed 
for  a  moment  only  in  the  splendor  of  the 
after-glow,  would  adorn  itself  with  clusters  of 
trembling  stars. 
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At  such  an  hour,  beguiled  with  reveries,, 
and  soothed  by  the  exquisite  fragrance  that 
exhales  at  dew-fall,  I  was  startled  by  a  pierc- 
ing cry,  that  seemed  the  last  agonizing  protest 
of  a  riven  heart.  Not  one  voice  only  broke 
upon  the  stillness,  but  another  and  another, 
and  yet  another,  until  a  chorus  of  despair 
rang  shrilly  over  the  low- roofed  cottages  in 
the  grove  that  stood  between  me  and  the  not 
far- distant  shore.  With  no  little  emotion, 
I  hurried  seaward,  and  speedily  overtook  a 
melancholy  procession  of  weeping  women 
following  a  few  silent  people,  who  were  being 
conducted  with  decent  haste  toward  the 
esplanade  of  Honolulu. 

The  miserable  beings,  with  the  dazed  look 
of  lingering  death  in  their  fearful  counte- 
nances, were  soon  disposed  upon  the  deck  of 
a  small  outward-bound  craft;  and  then,  in 
the  few  moments  that  intervened  between  the 
casting  off  of  the  shore-tine  and  the  sudden 
impulse  of  the  little  steamer  as  she  swung 
about  in  mid-stream,  and  made  bravely  for  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  pitiful  wail  of  men, 
women  and  children  was  renewed.  Those 
grouped  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  wharf 
were  wringing  their  hands  over  the  water, 
while  rivers  of  tears  coursed  down  their  ashen 
cheeks.  The  others,  upon  the  deck  of  the 
departing  vessel,  brooded  for  a  time  as  in 
dumb  agony,  but  anon  an  unearthly  cry  rang 
over  the  tranquil  sea:  it  was  their  long  fare- 
well. 

The  sun.  just  touching  the  horizon,  scemecii 
to  pause  for  a  moment,  while  the  great  deep> 
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burst  into  a  sheet  of  flame ;  tongues  of  fire 
darted  and  played  among  the  wavelets  as  they 
tossed  in  the  evening  breeze;  and  the  broad 
rays  shot  from  cloud  to  cloud,  painting  them 
with  glory,  and  crowning  the  peaks  of  the 
beautiful  island  with  red-gold.  Even  the 
palm-trees  were  gilded,  and  their  plumes 
glistened  as  they  swayed  rhythmically  to  the 
low  melody  of  the  tide  that  ebbed  beneath 
them. 

So  faded  that  ill-starred  bark  like  a  mote 
in  the  shimmering  sea.  A  few  moments  only, 
and  the  splendor  died  away;  the  twilight 
glow  of  the  tropics  is  as  brief  as  it  is  intense, 
and  the  sudden  coming  of  night  drew  a  veil 
over  a  picture  that,  though  frequent,  is  never- 
theless painful  to  the  least  sympathetic  ob- 
server. 

Darkness  had  come ;  the  silence  that  came 
with  it  was  broken  only  by  the  plash  of  rip- 
ples under  the  bow  of  some  passing  canoe, 
or  the  low  moan  of  the  water  upon  the  dis- 
tant reef.  But  the  mourners  were  still  crouch- 
ing upon  the  edge  of  the  deck,  whence  their 
eyes  had  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  the  fading 
forms  of  those  whom  they  were  never  again 
to  behold  in  the  flesh;  for  those  despairing 
but  unresisting  souls,  swallowed  up  in  the 
transfiguration  of  the  sunset,  were  lepers, 
snatched  from  the  breast  of  sympathy  and 
from  the  arms  of  love,  doomed  to  the  hope- 
less degradation  of  everlasting  banishment, 
and  borne  in  the  night  to  that  dim  island, 
.whose  melancholy  shores  are  the  sole  refuge 
of  these  hostages  to  death;  an  island  as  sol- 
itary, as  silent,  as  serene  as  dreamland — 
mournful  Molokai. 

I. 

For  three  years  and  more  I  had  been  a 
resident  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich"  Islands. 
Twenty  years  before,  I  had  visited  that  little 
kingdom,  and  had  again  and  again  returned 
to  it  with  the  ardor  of  first  love.  The  king- 
dom, which  has  been  called  "the  sweetest 
and  the  saddest  in  the  world,"  has  ever  pos- 
sessed for  me  the  greatest  interest;  and  I 
have  learned  to  know  and  to  appreciate  the 
charmingly  ingenuous  islanders,  who,  while 
they  have  acquired  all  the  rights  and  titles  to 
civilization,  have  likewise  been  visited  by  one 


of  the  most  dreaded  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to — 
the  Asiatic  leprosy. 

Many  a  time  I  had  longed  to  revisit  the 
leper  settlement  on  Molokai :  sixteen  years 
before  I  had  first  looked  upon  that  ill  fated 
spot, — a  village  that  was  then  considerably 
smaller,  for  the  lepers  were  scattered  through- 
out the  kingdom.  But  my  desire  was  not 
easily  satisfied;  for  there  is  a  justifiable  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
permit  the  curious  to  explore  the  settlement, 
and  circulate  sensational  reports  concerning 
the  life  of  the  lepers  in  their  banishment. 

A  permission  to  visit  the  settlement  was 
finally,  by  order  of  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Board,  and  forwarded  to  my  address ;  together 
with  a  polite  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Board  stating  the  cause  of  its  delay.  It  seems 
that  they  had  resolved  that  no  further  per- 
missions should  be  granted,  hoping  thus  to 
keep  secret  the  painful  truths  concerning 
leprosy  in  the  Hawaiian  kingdom. 

Provided  with  this  necessary  passpo'rt,  I 
was  doubly  fortunate  in  being  invited  to  join 
two  of  the  Government  physicians,  who  were 
about  to  visit  Molokai  professionally  on  a 
tour  of  inspection.  Thus,  one  afternoon  in 
October,  1884, 1  shook  hands  with  Dr.  George 
K.  Fitch  and  Dr.  Arthur  Mauritz  on  board 
the  inter-island  steamer  Likelike,  and  shortly 
after  we  three  were  on  our  way  to  Molokai. 

There  was  a  sunset  at  sea,  a  late  moon-rise, 
and  about  midnight  we  came  to  anchor  off 
Kaunakakai,  the  chief  port  of  the  Island,  and 
were  presently  rowed  a  long  mile  to  shore,  in 
a  whale-boat  manned  by  Kanakas.  We  seemed 
to  have  picked  this  jovial  crew  up  at  sea,  for 
the  boat  was  awaiting  our  arrival  far  out  be- 
yond the  reef. 

Safe  on  shore,  we  found  the  airy  cottage 
of  a  high  chiefess  at  our  disposal ;  willing 
hands  brewed  deep  bowls  of  chicken  broth, 
and  there  was  an  abundance  of  good  bread 
for  our  refreshment.  This  might  easily  be 
called  a  square  meal  in  many  parts  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  the  markets  are  few 
and  meagrely  supplied. 

Our  cottage  stood  close  to  the  shore ;  the 
moon  was  shining  upon  the  sea,  and  sifting 
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through  the  feathery  boughs  of  the  mosquito 
trees  over  the  white  sand  that  had  drifted  all 
about  us.  Natives  gathered  around  us,  talk- 
ing drowsily,  yet  with  no  thought  of  sleep ; 
for  the  arrival  of  the  weekly  steamer  is  the 
one  event  in  their  aimless  and  easy  lives. 
Small  sleep  for  us  that  night.  The  doctors 
were  diagnosing  leprosy  over  their  cigars  ;  I 
listened  or  dreamed  over  my  former  experi- 
ences on  the  island,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  though 
the  least  visited  and  most  solitary  of  the 
group. 

We  dozed  a  little  toward  dawn, — dozed  to 
the  murmur  of  wavelets  that  broke  very  softly 
upon  the  shore  not  a  stone's-throw  distant ; 
but  we  were  hoping  to  be  in  the  saddle  and 
away  before  sunrise,  and  were  astir  betimes. 
As  is  usually  the  case  with  the  happy-go- 
lucky  Hawaiian,  neither  beast  nor  human 
appeared  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  day;  but  we 
were  so  glad  to  get  started  even  at  that  late 
hour  that  we  forgave  and  forgot  in  a  moment. 

It  is  a  long,  hot,  dusty  ride  from  the  beach 
to  the  far  edge  of  the  windward  cliffs  of  Mo- 
lokai.  There  is  no  half-way  house,  no  road- 
side spring,  no  shelter  from  the  fierce  glare 
of  the  sun.  The  salt-sea  "  trades  "  blow  over 
the  ridge  of  the  island,  clothed  in  clouds  of 
fine  red  dust ;  but  one  is  constantly  ascending 
into  purer,  clearer,  sweeter  air ;  and  when  the 
rain-swept  highlands  are  reached,  the  scat- 
tering groves  of  kukui  and  kamane  trees,  the 
deep  and  verdant  ravines  musical  with  spark- 
ling rivulets,  the  whir  of  wings,  the  delicious 
temperature,  the  cloud-capped  and  almost 
inaccessible  heights  that  shelter  the  upper 
regions,  beguile  one  into  the  belief  that  he 
has  actually  entered  another  zone. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  long  and  monoto- 
nous hour  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Meyer,  sheriff 
of  Molokai,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
superintendent  of  the  leper  settlement.  On 
this  beautiful  height  he  stands  between  the 
world  and  those  who  are  no  longer  of  it;  and 
but  for  my  passport  he  could  have  retained 
me  a  prisoner  in  his  family  until  the  return  of 
my  companions  after  their  tour  of  inspection. 
It  is  but  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Meyer  man- 


sion to  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  where  we  were 
to  abandon  our  horses ;  there  was  no  longer 
any  need  of  haste,  and  we  tarried  in  delight- 
ful conversation  with  the  gentleman,  whose 
hospitality  is  famous,  and  whose  home-life  is 
almost  patriarchal. 

The  ride  to  the  cliff,  through  a  gently  un- 
dulating land,  rich  in  perennial  verdure,  was 
most  exhilarating.  Our  well  baited  beasts, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  bracing  atmosphere  as 
much  as  we,  followed  with  a  light  foot  the 
trail  that  wound  among  umbrageous  groves, 
where  the  squirrel  and  the  rabbit  skipped 
nimbly;  anon  through  grassy  meadows,  the 
pheasant  and  the  plover  darting  from  under- 
foot at  our  approach ;  or  beside  reedy  pools, 
where  the  wild  duck  flocked  fearlessly,  and 
were  too  bold  or  too  weary,  after  their  long 
flight  from  Labrador,  to  take  wing  again. 

Cattle  and  sheep  covered  the  hills,  but  the 
shy  deer  were  hidden  in  the  brush,  where  the 
quail  piped  and  called,  and  the  wild  dove 
cooed.  Indeed  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
we  were  still  in  the  tropics ;  for  all  of  these 
birds  and  beasts,  save  only  the  far-flying  duck, 
are  importations — chiefly  the  property  of  the 
king — and  each  and  all  of  them  now  thor- 
oughly domesticated. 

Suddenly  we  came  upon  a  rustic  bar  that 
blocked  the  way.  Here  we  dismounted,  and 
a  lad  who  had  accompanied  us  thus  far  took 
charge  of  the  animals,  that  were  to  be  led 
back  to  the  pasturage  at  Mr.  Meyer's,  there 
to  await  our  pleasure.  The  little  luggage 
we  had  brought  with  us — it  was  as  little  as 
possible — was  deposited  on  the  grass,  while 
we  approached  a  jungle  that  grew  upon 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Tearing  our  way 
through  the  shrubs  and  vines,  we  came  upon 
the  brink,  and  looked  down.  We  were  three 
thousand  feet  in  the  air ;  the  whole  face  of 
the  abyss  was  a  cataract  of  verdure,  breaking 
at  intervals  into  a  foam  of  flowers ;  and  upon 
the  crest  of  this  cataract  we  were  balanced 
like  the  birds  of  the  air.  Surely  it  was  a  bird's- 
eye  view  that  thrilled  us  at  that  moment: 
there  was  a  great  sweep  of  sky-blue  sea,  and  a 
greater  sweep  of  sea-blue  sky;  and  between 
the  two  we  hung  suspended  among  the 
branches  that  bent  under  our  weight. 
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A  little  sail,  looking  like  a  snowflake, 
seemed  ready  to  melt  in  the  dreamy  and  de- 
licious distance.  A  rain-cloud  was  trailing 
across  the  horizon ;  but  for  this  feature  we 
would  hardly  have  known  where  to  draw  the 
line,  for  sea  and  sky  were  as  one.  Far  be- 
neath us  was  a  tongue  of  land  thrust  out  into 
the  sea;  it  was  sunburnt  and  dust- colored, 
blackened  at  the  edges,  where  the  rough  lava 
rocks  were  uncovered  and  frothed  from  end 
to  end  with  tumbling  breakers.  Scarcely  a 
tree  was  visible  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth  ;  but  it  was  divided  and  subdivided, 
by  low  stone  walls,  into  a  thousand  small 
lots  of  every  conceivable  shape:  each  one  per- 
haps a  birthright,  and  all  of  them  no  doubt 
under  cultivation  formerly;  for  Molokai  was 
once  densely  populated,  and  this  isolated 
portion  of  the  island  was  in  those  days  a 
popular  resort. 

On  one  shore  of  the  lowland  was  a  little 
hamlet :  a  handful  of  tiny  white  cottages  scat- 
tered in  a  green  and  sheltered  spot.  On  the 
opposite  shore,  two  miles  away,  was  another 
and  somewhat  larger  settlement,  with  its 
cottages  more  stattered,  and  its  garden  spots 
less  green.  Both  of  these  villages  were  nest- 
ling near  the  cliffs,  one  of  them  quite  in  the 
shadow ;  between  the  two  there  were  but  few 
habitations,  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the  low- 
land, where  it  jutted  into  the  sea,  there  were 
none  at  all.  Near  the  centre  of  the  lowland 
was  a  small,  low  crater,  a  hillock  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  hollow  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  a  pool  of  water,  that 
rises  and  falls  with  the  sea- tide.  The  whole 
plain  was  like  a  crust  over  the  water,  with  a 
broken  bubble  in  the  midst  of  it. 

This  was  the  site  of  the  leper  settlement 
on  Molokai,  that  has  been  much  written  about, 
and  most  written  about  by  those  who  have 
never  seen  it.  Its  history  is  still  almost  a 
mystery,  save  to  the  few  who  have  been  in 
some  way  associated  with  it.  Rumors  con- 
cerning it — whether  true  or  false  it  were  im- 
possible to  determine — have  often  redounded 
to  the  discredit  of  the  Hawaiian  Government. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  some  cases  the  affairs  at 
the  settlement  have  been  deliberately,  perhaps 
maliciously,  misrepresented ;  I  have  read 


more  than  one  account  of  a  visit  to  the  settle- 
ment the  writers  of  which  could  never  have 
visited  Molokai;  even  the  geography  of  the 
settlement  was  imaginary,  and  absurdly  in- 
correct. As  for  the  victims  of  the  plague  left 
howling  in  their  last  agonies,  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press,  such  cases  are  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  leprosy. 

The  sun  was  still  blazing  upon  the  plain 
below  us ;  we  were  to  foot  it  down  the  zigzag 
trail,  each  with  his  share  of  luggage.  It  was 
every  man  for  himself  now,  but  the  hinder- 
most  had  the  advantage ;  for  there  was  no  one 
to  send  little  avalanches  of  gravel  and  dirt 
into  his  neck  during  that  perilous  descent. 

A  little  later  and  the  long  shadows  would 
begin  to  swing  out  from  the  cliff,  cooling  the 
downward  path.  We  resolved  to  camp  for  a 
while  on  the  breezy  heights  above  the  sunlit 
settlement,  while  we  thought  on  the  palms 
and  the  still  waters  we  had  left  that  morning, 
the  health  and  happiness  that  sported  beside 
them ;  and  on  the  abomination  of  desolation 
we  were  likely  to  abide  with  before  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  had  begun  to  shut  it  out  from 
our  eyes. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER  I.— A  COLD  RECEPTION. 

MONDAY  was  Madame  Guerblier's  re- 
ception day.  She  was  the  widow  of  a 
celebrated  surgeon,  whose  death  had  been 
universally  regretted.  Two  carriages  drew 
up  before  her  door :  one  a  simple  hired  ve- 
hicle, the  other  an  elegant  equipage.  From 
the  first  alighted  a  quiet-looking  lady  in 
black,  who  passed  up  the  staircase  towards 
the  private  rooms  of  the  house,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  was  at  home.  The  other  ladies 
went  into  the  elegant  drawing-room,  filled 
with  luxurious  couches  and  chairs  of  all 
kinds,  and  every  sort  of  knicknacks.  They 
seated  themselves,  and  were  told  by  a  servant 
that  Madame  Guerblier  had  been  indisposed, 
and  would  come  presently. 
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"Always  the  same,"  said  the  Marquise  de 
Valnoy :  "  one  always  has  to  wait  for  her." 

"  I  thought  her  health  was  much  better," 
said  the  other  lady,  with  a  slight  foreign  ac- 
cent; "at  least  she  wrote  so  to  me  when  I 
told  her  we  were  coming  from  New  York  to 
Paris." 

"  Oh  !  her  health  is  a  mystery ;  her  poor 
husband  could  never  understand  it.  In  his 
lifetime  she  hardly  ever  left  her  sofa.  But  as 
soon  as  she  heard  of  that  fortune  which  was 
left  to  her  in  Mexico,  she  became  another 
creature,  and  began  to  go  about  like  any  one 
else.  Then  came  her  husband's  death." 

"How  did  she  bear  that  blow?" 

"Very  well;  she  seemed  to  get  over  it 
quickly,  and  it  did  not  injure  her  health  at 
all." 

"Then  she  is  quite  well  now?" 

"  Oh !  she  has  illnesses  at  times.  When  her 
son,  who  is  her  idol,  vexes  her, — when  any 
one  wants  to  marry  her  daughter,  who  is  a 
devoted  nurse,  then  she  is  very  ill,  and  can 
see  no  one." 

"  This  is  a  pretty  house." 

"  Yes :  a  pretty  doll's  house.  I  much  pre- 
ferred her  house  in  the  Rue  de  Lille ;  but 
she  would  not  hear  of  remaining  there.  The 
remembrance  of  her  husband  was  bad  for  her 
nerves,  she  said ;  the  room  where  he  saw  his 
patients,  and  his  operation  room,  gave  her 
the  horrors." 

"  Well,  those  were  not  pleasing  things  to 
remember,"  said  the  other  lady,  with  a  little 
shiver. 

"Why  not?"  said  the  Marquise;  "they 
were  memories  of  the  indefatigable  charity  of 
that  large-hearted  and  talented  being,  Doctor 
Guerblier." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  never  to  have  known  him ! 
When  I  met  you  in  Nice  you  spoke  of  him 
with  such  regard ;  and  this  you  seem  never 
to  have  lost." 

"  Indeed  no.  I  owe  to  him  the  removal  of 
the  greatest  sorrow  of  my  life  :  I  have  not  to 
mourn  over  my  son." 

"  Certainly  not ;  why,  he  is  charming ! " 

"  He  was  born,  however,  with  a  twist  in  his 
leg,  and  was  a  very  delicate  child.  He  would 
have  been  a  cripple  confined  to  his  couch, 


save  for  Doctor  Guerblier.  He  studied  my 
child's  constitution  as  if  he  were  his  own  son. 
He  watched  over  him  with  the  most  anxious 
and  devoted  care,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for 
an  operation ;  and  then  he  performed  a  mar- 
vellous operation,  which  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete cure.  My  son  is  a  little  lame — it  is 
hardly  to  be  perceived — but  his  health  is 
excellent ;  so  I  naturally  take  great  interest 
in  the  children  of  my  good  doctor,  and  I  fret 
over  the  fate  of  Bertha." 

"Is  she  pretty?" 

"She  is  very  handsome,  with  a  noble  face 
like  her  father." 

"Oh!  well,  she  will  marry  soon,  no  doubt." 

"  There  is  the  trouble.  Her  father  betrothed 
her  to  a  charming  young  man,  his  favorite 
and  most  distinguished  pupil,  Monsieur  Paul 
Daubry,  to  whom  she  is  really  attached.  But 
her  mother  now  opposes  it,  will  not  consent, 
and  is  determined  she  shall  make  another 
match.  Bertha  is  like  her  father :  she  will 
never  change,  and  her  life  is  made  miserable." 

"What  reason  does  her  mother  give?" 

"  She  gives  many :  that  Monsieur  Daubry 
has  hardly  any  fortune ;  that  he  has  a  sister 
to  support;  that  she  does  not  like  him;  that 
she  does  not  like  a  doctor  for  a  son-in-law. 
The  real  reason  is  she  wants  to  make  a  slave 
of  her  daughter,  until  she  can  find  some 
brilliant  match,  which  will  help  on  her  son 
and  her  idol." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the 
lady  in  black,  who  had  arrived  just  before 
them,  came  in. 

"Ah,  Madame  Parafoux ! "  said  the  Mar- 
quise, pressing  her  hand ;  "  and  how  are  the 
charming  '  Grays '  ?  " 

"Very  well,"  said  their  mother ;  "they  are 
good  daughters,  I  must  say." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  Marquise;  "and  are 
they  as  intimate  as  ever  with  Bertha  ? " 

"Yes;  and  they  will  not  fail  to  keep  up  the 
intimacy,  for  the  Daubrys'  sake;  for  now 
Madame  Guerblier  will  never  let  Bertha  see 
Charlotte  alone." 

"  But  are  not  the  Daubrys  received  here  ? ' 

"  Yes,  on  account  of  Charlotte,  who  amus 
Bertha's  mother;  but  she  is  as  cold  as  ice 
Paul.  Nothing  but  a  devoted  attachme 
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on  his  part  could  enable  him  to  endure  such 
treatment." 

"And  what  does  Bertha  do  ?  " 

"  She  bears  all  patiently.  She  will  obey  her 
mother  by  remaining  single,  and  her  father 
by  accepting  no  other  husband  than  Paul." 

"  It  is  too  bad  ! "  exclaimed  the  Marquise. 
"  I  don't  know  how  to  be  civil  to  the  woman, 
and  yet  she  is  ever  so  polite  to  me." 

"  She  wants  to  take  Bertha  into  society  this 
winter,  Madame  la  Marquise." 

"  Well,  if  they  come  to  my  parties  they  are 
sure  to  meet  the  Daubrys,  that  is  one  good 
thing —  Oh,  here  she  is  at  last ! " 

Madame  Guerblier  glided  into  the  room 
with  the  languid  air  of  a  fashionable  invalid. 
She  had  been  very  pretty  in  her  youth,  and 
she  still  preserved  the  remains  of  her  beauty, 
together  with  much  elegance,  and  a  certain 
charm  of  manner.  With  her  came  Bertha,  a 
tall,  noble-looking  girl,  with  very  quiet  man- 
ners. 

Madame  Guerblier  received  the  Marquise 
and  her  cousin  warmly,  and  Madame  Parafoux 
stiffly.  The  conversation  went  on  briskly, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
footman  announced  Mademoiselle  Charlotte 
Daubry  and  Monsieur  Paul  Daubry. 

There  entered  a  most  charming  young  girl, 
with  sparkling  blue  eyes,  radiant  complexion, 
and  a  quantity  of  fair  hair.  Her  brother  was 
dark,  rather  pale,  and  with  a  thoughtful  but 
most  pleasing  countenance. 

"  Oh,  Charlotte,  how  blooming  you  are  ! " 
said  Madame  Guerblier,  with  a  look  of  envy, 
gazing  at  the  fair  girl. 

"  Oh,  Madame !  we  walked  here,  and  the 
wind  has  given  me  a  color."  Then  she  went 
round  to  salute  the  Marquise,  Madame  Para- 
foux, and  Bertha,  and  finally  sank  into  an 
arm-chair. 

"Not  there!  not  there!"  said  Madame 
Guerblier,  after  having  vouchsafed  an  icy  nod 
to  Paul ;  "  I  can't  see  you  there :  sit  opposite 
me.  Why  did  you  not  come  yesterday  to 
amuse  me  ?  I  was  very  poorly,  and  so  dull." 

The  departure  of  the  Marquise  and  Madame 
Parafoux  saved  Charlotte  from  having  to 
answer,  and  after  a  sho'rt  visit  she  rose  to  take 
leave. 


"  Bertha,"  cried  her  mother,  "  go  and  bring 
that  miniature  of  your  father.  My  cousin 
wants  to  see  it." 

By  this  means  any  farewell  words  or  looks 
between  Bertha  and  her  friends  were  pre- 
vented, and  during  her  absence  the  Daubrys 
took  leave. 

"  What  a  very  pretty  girl ! "  said  Madame 
de  Santalucia." 

"Yes,  she  is;  but,  poor  girl,  she  has  no 
fortune,  and  her  brother  can  not  give  her  a 
dot.  There  was  another  sister ;  she  married 
some  good  creature  or  other  near  Nantes,  and 
died  a  year  ago,  leaving  three  children;,  so 
her  little  portion  of  goods  is  gone.  Charlotte 
has  a  mere  pittance.  And  imagine,  Mercedes, 
my  husband,  who  was  really  fantastic  in  some 
things,  wished  to  marry  Bertha  to  that  young 
man, — Bertha,  whom  I  intend  to  make  a  real 
grand  match —  Oh,  here  is  the  picture  ! 
Thanks,  dear!  It  is  not  very  like  him,  my 
poor  dear  husband!  Bertha,  I  hear  your 
brother's  voice.  Call  him." 

Bertha  ran  forward,  and  called  Maurice.  A 
mocking  voice  replied : 

"  I  do  not  visit  Madame  Guerblier  on  Mon- 
days." 

"  Bertha !  Bertha ! "  cried  her  mother, "  catch 
him — now  do!" 

Bertha  ran  after  her  brother.  "Maurice, 
you  must  come;  there  is  a  visitor,  who  knows 
you  are  here." 

"Who?" 

"  Mamma's  cousin,  Madame  de  Santalucia." 

Maurice  groaned,  but  followed  her  to  the 
drawing-room.  He  was  like  his  mother,  but 
not  handsome.  His  dress  and  manners  were 
perfect  specimens  of  the  idle  young  man  of 
fashion,  and  he  was  very  polite  to  Madame 
de  Santalucia. 

"Have  you  had  many  people,  mother?" 
he  said. 

"  Not  as  yet ;  it  is  early.  I  had  Madame 
Parafoux  " 

"  What !  and  the  tribe  of '  Grays '  ?  " 

"  No :  she  came  alone ;  and  the  Marquise 
de  Valnoy  came  also  ;  that  is  all." 

"You  forget  the  Daubrys,  mamma,"  said 
Bertha. 

"The  Daubrys!"  cried  Maurice;  "that's 
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awful !  I  have  not  called  on  Paul  for  an  age. 
As  for  his  sister,  I  have  not  seen  her  since  she 
wore  short  frocks.  Does  not  Charlotte  live 
with  him?" 

"Yes,"  said  Madame  Guerblier;  "he  has 
to  support  her." 

"Never  mind  that:  he  will  soon  make  his 
fortune.  In  ten  years'  time  he  will  be  cele- 
brated— every  one  says  so.  Madame  Santa- 
lucia,  allow  me  to  recommend  you  as  doctor 
Monsieur  Paul  Daubry.  As  I  have  not 
time  to  call  on  him,  I  will  try  and  send  him 
patients.  But  I  ought  not  to  suggest  that 
you  are  likely  to  want  a  doctor." 

"Alas ! "  said  the  lady,  "  it  is  not  easy  to 
escape  them." 

Fresh  visitors  now  poured  in,  and  Madame 
de  Santalucia  took  leave,  and  Maurice  con- 
ducted her  to  her  carriage.  Bertha  went  with 
him. 

"She  is  not  bad-looking,"  remarked  Mau- 
rice to  his  sister,  when  the  lady  had  driven 
away;  "but  what  taste  in  dress!  I  declare 
foreigners  dress  like  apple- women  !  Where 
are  you  going?" 

"Back  to  the  drawing-room;  mamma  does 
not  like  to  be  left  alone." 

"  Look  here,  Bertha,  I  lost  awfully  at  cards 
last  night;  I  must  have  a  thousand  francs  to- 
day. Lend  it  to  me,  like  a  good  sister  ?  " 

"Lend!  "  said  Bertha,  shaking  her  head  ; 
"  I  know  what  that  means." 

"I'll  pay  you  back  some  day;  but  give  me 
the  cash." 

"  I  can't,  Maurice ;  I  have  not  got  so  much." 

"  Nonsense  !  girls  always  have  money  to 
spare." 

"  Girls  have  their  expenses  and  their  char- 
ities." 

"The  best  charity  is  to  help  your  brother. 
Look  on  me  as  a  poor  beggar ;  mamma  is 
engaged,  and  besides  she  is  awfully  stingy 
just  now.  Give  me  something,  any  way?" 

Bertha  opened  her  purse;  Maurice  speedily 
extracted  six  Napoleons. 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  francs ! "  he  said, 
disdainfully;  "well,  give  me  that  much." 

"  Only  on  the  condition  that  you  come  with 
me  to-morrow." 

"Where  to?" 


"To  St.  Germain's  Church." 

"  Good  gracious,  what  for  ?  " 

"  Maurice,  have  you  really  forgotten  it  is 
our  father's  anniversary?" 

"Yes:  I  always  forget  such  subjects.  But 
I  will  go  even  if  you  do  not  give  me  this 
money." 

"  Oh,  take  the  money ! " 

Maurice  pocketed  the  gold,  and  kissed  his 
sister. 

"You  are  a  duck!"  he  said.  "I'll  go  to 
St.  Germain's ;  and  I'll  call  on  the  Daubrys, 
because  my  father  was  so  fond  of  them  " ;  and 
then  he  ran  down  the  steps,  jumped  into  his 
dog- cart,  and  was  off. 

CHAPTER  II.— ST.  GERMAIN  DES  PRES. 

Next  morning,  shortly  before  nine  o'clock, 
a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  Bertha 
Guerblier  and  her  maid  descended  and  en- 
tered the  church.  There  was  a  large  congre- 
gation, and  in  the  first  row  near  the  altar  were 
Paul  and  Charlotte  Daubry,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Parafoux,  and  their  daughters,  and 
eldest  son  George. 

At  nine  o'clock  a  priest  in  black  vestments 
came  out  to  say  Mass.  His  server,  who  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  College  Stanislas,  was 
Denis  Parafoux ;  and  when  the  priest  reached 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  Paul  Daubry  went  for- 
ward as  a  second  server.  Bertha  knelt  with 
her  face  hidden,  and  none  could  see  the  bitter 
tears  she  shed. 

A  large  number  of  persons  went  to  Holy 
Communion;  and  just  at  this  solemn  moment 
there  was  a  great  moving  about  of  chairs  to 
make  room  for  Maurice  Guerblier,  who  placed 
himself  in  the  chair  next  his  sister.  He 
looked  very  gloomy,  and  stared  at  the  win- 
dows and  statues.  But  when  at  the  end  of 
the  Mass  the  priest  said  the  De  profundis  for 
the  soul  of  Dr.  Guerblier,  Maurice  knelt  and 
bowed  his  head. 

Bertha  cut  her  thanksgiving  short,  for  she 
knew  her  brother's  impatience.  She  was  the 
first  to  leave  the  church,  followed  by  Maurice, 
who  stared  at  every  one,  and  nodded  to  those 
he  knew. 

"What  a  horrid  gloomy  church  that  is  !" 
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he  said,  when  they  got  outside.  "I  am  sorry 
I  was  late;  but  really  who  could  expect  one 
to  be  ready  at  such  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing?" 

"Will  you  come,"  said  Bertha,  brushing 
away  her  tears,  "will  you  come  home  with 
me?" 

"  No  :  I  am  going  out  to  breakfast.  How 
much  older  Paul  Daubry  looks !  and  who 
was  that  lovely  girl  near  him  ?  " 

"That  was  Charlotte." 

"Lotte?  Well,  she  is  distingue,  and  no 
mistake.  Are  you  going  to  wait  for  her  ? " 

"  Not  to  day.  Mamma  wishes  me  to  come 
home  directly." 

"  And  you  actually  mind  what  she  says  ? 
Well,  you  are  a  perfect  daughter  and  sister. 
Good-bye !  Tell  mamma  I  hope  to  be  home 
to  dinner." 

He  shut  the  carriage  door,  and  took  off  his 
hat  to  the  group  of  ladies  assembled  on  the 
steps  of  the  church,  among  whom  the  shining 
eyes  of  Charlotte  were  to  be  seen,  and  disap- 
peared. 

Besides  Charlotte,  were  Madame  Parafoux 
and  her  four  daughters,  modest  and  lady-like 
girls,  who  were  known  among  their  friends 
as  the  "  Grays,"  because  in  their  childhood 
their  mother  had  generally  dressed  them  in 
that  useful  color ;  and,  truth  to  say,  it  was  still 
frequently  used  by  them.  Gray  was  a  favorite 
color  with  the  Mademoiselles  Parafoux. 

The  party  of  friends  walked  on  together. 
Paul  gave  his  arm  to  Madame  Parafoux,  and 
fell  back  a  little  from  the  others. 

"Paul,"  said  she,  "I  spoke  to  Bertha  yes- 
terday. She  says  she  can  see  no  change  in 
her  mother,  unless  it  is  that  she  seems  more 
obstinate.  She  was  forbidden  to  speak  to  us 
after  Mass  to-day  if  you  were  present." 

The  young  man  grew  pale :  "Will  she  re- 
main firm?"  he  murmured. 

"  Have  no  fear  on  that  point,  Paul :  her 
heart  is  yours ;  but  you  will  have  to  suffer. 
Madame  Guerblier  means  to  go  out  much 
this  winter.  Her  cousin  is  wife  to  the  new 
Minister  for  Mexico,  and  so  they  will  get  into 
the  best  society.  Bertha  wished  you  to  know 
this."  . 

"And  it  is  very  painful  to  know  it,"  said 


Paul;  "but  it  was  like  Bertha  to  send  me 
word,  that  I  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Madame 
Parafoux's  door. 

"  Will  you  come  in  ?  " 

"  I  can  not,  thank  you.  I  have  to  go  to 
the  Hospital  Necker ;  and  then  I  shall  make 
my  annual  application  to  Madame  Guerblier." 

"Your  formal  proposal  for  Bertha?" 

"Yes;  this  will  be  the  third  time  since  the 
death  of  my  kind  friend  that  I  shall  remind 
Madame  Guerblier  of  the  promise  made  by 
her  husband." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Paul;  and  it  will 
show  her  that  you  do  not  mean  to  be  ig- 
nored. Now,  girls,  why  don't  you  go  in  ?  " 

"Mamma,"  said  Genevieve,  the  eldest 
daughter,  "  my  brothers  and  my  sister  want 
to  walk  back  with  Charlotte." 

"  No,  no,"  said  her  mother ;  "  we  have  not 
time.  George  is  busy,  and  Denis  must  go 
to  college,  and  Laura  to  her  lessons." 

So  then  the  little  party  broke  up,  and 
Paul  took  Charlotte  home. 

Home  meant  the  third  story  of  a  house 
in  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  where  on  the  outer 
door  shone,  in  large  letters  on  a  brass  plate, 
the  name  of  Doctor  Daubry. 

"Charlotte,"  said  Paul,  "can  you  hurry 
lunch?  I  must  be  at  Hospital  Necker  by 
twelve." 

"Would  you  like  it  served  at  once?" 

"  No:  I  want  ten  minutes  to  write  a  letter." 

Paul  went  to  his  study,  and  his  sister  to 
the  kitchen. 

"Mic-Mac,"  said  Charlotte,  "when  will 
lunch  be  ready?" 

A  good-humored  Chinese  face  was  turned 
towards  her;  for  the  Daubrys'  cook  was  a 
Chinese.  His  real  name  was  Sebastian  Leseau. 
He  had  been  rescued  from  death  in  his  in- 
fancy by  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood; 
and  when  he  grew  up  he  went  into  the  service 
of  a  naval  officer,  who  brought  him  to  France. 
He  fell  ill  and  was  sent  to  the  Hospital, 
where  he  was  attended  by  Paul ;  and  on  his 
recovery,  his  former  master  having  sailed 
without  him,  he  became  servant  to  the  Dau- 
brys, and  an  invaluable  one  he  proved. 

"  Is  the  doctor  in  a  hurry  ?  "  said  Mic-  Mac. 
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"  He  will  be  ready  in  ten  minutes ;  can  he 
have  it  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  Miss,  he  can." 

"  Shall  I  send  Eugenie  to  help  you  ?  " 

"No,  Miss;  I  can  manage." 

"  Well,  Mic-Mac,  you  are  really  a  treasure ! " 
said  Charlotte ;  and  she  left  the  kitchen  for 
her  own  room,  where  she  found  Eugenie,  a 
young  girl  who  came  to  her  occasionally  for 
needlework. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


At  End. 


BY   ANNA  T.   SADLIER. 


f  pi  UT  in  the  rain  there  is  dreariness, 
^  In  at  the  hearth  there  is  weariness ; 
There,  there  is  sobbing  of  winds ; 
Here  there  are  voices  outcrying: 
When  will  it  end,  will  it  end? 

Out  in  the  woods  there  is  sighing  of 
Voices  suppressed,  and  the  lying  of 
Streaks  of  pale  sun  on  the  paths ; 
Odor  of  leaves  that  were  trodden 
In  the  end,  in  the  end  of  the  year. 

Out  in  the  garden  is  deathliness, 
Dying  of  buds  and  a  breathlessness, 
Awe-stricken  hush  as  of  storm ; 
Some  faint  remembrance  of  roses, 
That  soon,  all  too  soon,  had  their  end. 

There  by  the  sea  there  is  wailing  of 
Winds,  and  a  rustling  and  trailing  of 
Wings  'gainst  the  gray  of  the  sky; 
Lapping  of  billows  white  capped, 
And  the  sun  of  a  day  at  its  end. 

Up  in  the  skies  there  is  glorious 
Resting  from  struggles  laborious, 
Morning  and  childhood  eternal ; 
Song  of  triumphant  rejoicing 
Because  of  the  earth-life  at  end. 


MEN  often  hate  merely  because  they  are 
strangers  to  each  other's  real  views  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  the  simple  interchange  of  a  few 
words  would  make  them  acknowledge  their 
error,  and  give  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to 
each  other. — Silvio  Pellico. 


Of  the  Reading  of  Novels. 


IT  is  impossible  to  ignore  fiction  as  a  power- 
ful factor  in  modern  life.  It  has,  in  fact, 
always  been  very  influential  in  all  ages  of  the 
world ;  since,  from  Homer  to  the  trouveres 
and  the  minnesingers,  the  ballads  of  a  country 
have  moulded  peoples  as  effectually  as  laws. 

To-day  novel- writing  is  the  occupation  of 
a  great  number,  and — it  is  rather  a  sad  thing 
to  say — almost  the  only  occupation  of  a  still 
greater  number.  Unhappily,  the  great  mass 
of  novel-readers — who  are  young  ladies — 
seem  to  have  no  standard  by  which  to  judge 
the  quality  of  their  habitual  mental  food. 
They  do  not  read :  they  devour.  Like  locusts, 
they  devastate  the  circulating  libraries  and 
the  book-stands.  If  they  can  not  get  George 
Eliot  or  Henry  James,  Stockton  or  Howells, 
they  take  Mrs.  Southworth,  Mrs.  Holmes — 
anybody.  To  read  is  a  passion ;  they  must 
read.  They  do  not  assimilate  all  this  crude 
mental  food :  it  produces  dyspepsia,  and  after 
a  time  they  can  hardly  think.  If  one  should 
ask  them  the  names  of  the  personages  in  the 
last  novel  but  one  that  they  have  read,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  mention  them. 

They  will  languidly  assure  you  that  they 
see  no  harm  in  George  Eliot.  One  may  take 
this  as  an  evidence  of  mental  inability  to 
grasp  more  than  the  mere  cuticle  of  things. 
George  Eliot  has  been  deified,  and  the  languid 
novel-reader  accepts  the  popular  estimate  of 
her  without  reservation.  Now,  George  Eliot, 
of  al,l  novelists,  should  be  read  with  a  great 
many  reservations.  She  was  a  great  master 
of  her  art  ("master"  in  her  case  is  not  a  mis- 
applied word ;  for,  though  Charles  Dickens 
early  discovered  that  the  author  of  "  Tales  of 
Clerical  Life"  was  a  woman,  yet  her  genius 
was  masculine) ;  she  had  a  most  admirable 
method  of  telling  her  story.  This  method 
sometimes  failed,  as  in  the  opening  of  "Adam 
Bede,"and  the  last  half  of  "  Daniel  Deronda"; 
but  there  has  never  been  found  a  more  perfect 
example  of  the  story-teller's  art  than  in  "The 
Mill  on  the  Floss." 

But,  in  reading  George  Eliot's  works,  we 
Christians  ought  to  recall  the  fact  often,  that 
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George  Eliot  was  not  a  Christian,  and  that 
she  does  not  write  as  a  Christian.  Her  phi- 
losophy of  life  is  hopeless,  uninspiring.  She 
does  not  scoff  at  religion ;  she  holds  up  to  us 
an  impossible  altruism,  by  which  we  are  to 
sacrifice  as  much  as  possible  in  this  world 
without  hope  in  a  future  one.  As  her  biog- 
rapher— her  husband,  Mr.  Cross — expresses 
it,  speaking  of  her  death,  we  may  go  to  join, 
perhaps,  the  happier  forces  of  nature !  We 
are  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  what  we 
read.  Who  can  say  what  has  produced  the 
thoughts  of  the  day  or  the  dreams  of  the 
night  ?  We  are  very  fine  and  delicate  instru- 
ments, and  every  moist  wind  and  every  dry 
breeze  affects  us  as  they  affect  the  strings  of 
a  violin  hung  in  a  window.  We  must  guard 
our  minds  from  influences  unconsciously  ex- 
erted. All  men  who  work  much  with  their 
brains  know  that  much  of  their  thinking  is 
done  unconsciously.  When,  then,  we  plunge 
our  minds  into  the  enervating  influence  of 
"Ouida"  or  the  hopelessness  of  George  Eliot 
(we  do  not  mean  to  compare  the  two),  we  do 
ourselves,  not  consciously  perhaps,  an  irrep- 
arable injury. 

Young  ladies  who  are  tempted  to  read 
Ouida's  novels  assert,  too,  that  they  "see  no 
harm  in  them."  This  does  not  imply  that 
they  are  so  innocent  as  they  would  have  one 
believe ;  but,  rather,  that  the  edge  of  their 
perception  has  been  blunted  by  constant  fa- 
miliarity with  novels  whose  great  charm  is 
what  we  may  call  "riskiness" — a  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  impropriety  without  quite 
lapsing  into  coarseness.  Open  coarseness 
would  shock  these  young  ladies  :  but  coarse- 
ness clothed  in  sham  eloquence,  and  impro- 
prieties of  conduct  excused  by  an  "assump- 
tion" of  ingenuousness  as  much  like  the  real 
thing  as  a  muslin  rose  is  like  a  jacqueminot 
in  June.  In  considering  the  novels  of  Ouida, 
Rhoda  Broughton,  and  others  of  their  school, 
there  is  one  standard  which  every  pure- 
minded,  Christian  woman  can  apply  to  them 
(in  her  thoughts  she  must  often  apply  it  to 
other  things).  It  is  this  :  Would  her  Model, 
the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  smile  on  the  read- 
ing of  such  books  ?  Are  the  women  depicted 
in  them  sometimes  with  the  force  of  genius 


such  as  she,  a  child  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
would  seek  as  her  companions  for  several 
hours  each  day?  Would  she  put  these  books 
into  the  hands  of  her  daughters  or  younger 
sisters?  Is  the  excitement  of  such  books 
worth  the  loss  of  self-respect  and  the  impair- 
ment of  the  purity  of  the  imagination  ? 

The  field  of  good  literature  is  so  vast  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  befuddling  of  the 
mind  over  weak  and  impure  romances.  Prob- 
ably if  young  ladies  were,  as  a  rule,  brought 
up  in  a  knowledge  of  severer  canons  of  criti- 
cism, we  should  not  know  that  a  silly  novel, 
"My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  has  had  a 
better  sale  than  almost  all  the  good  books  of 
the  last  year  put  together.  "  One  must  read  " 
has  become  as  true  a  proverb  as  "One  must 
eat";  but,  while  poisonous  food  is  avoided, 
poisonous  books  are  devoured. 


The  Bible  in  Catholic  Countries. 


THE  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
ought  to  silence  forever  the  calumny  that  the 
Church  is  opposed  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible: 

"  I  have  resided  for  some  years  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries,  and  made  many  observations  as  to 
the  state  of  their  religious  principles  and  practices. 
In  Belgium,  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
in  France  and  Italy,  the  Roman  Catholic  versions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  easily  obtained. 
The  circulation  and  reading  of  these  editions  is 
authorized  and  recommended  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  Italian 
Testament  which  I  purchased  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  Milan.  A  friend  who  was  desirous  of 
presenting  a  prisoner  in  the  jail  at  Leghorn  with  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  requested  permission 
of  the  governor  to  do  so.  '  Certainly, '  he  replied ; 
'  it  is  a  book  which  I  read  daily. '  The  Pope  and 
Catholic  clergy  do  indeed  prohibit  and  discour- 
age the  circulation  of  Protestant  versions  of  the 
Bible;  and  in  doing  so  they  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent, and,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  right.  Were 
I  on  the  continent  again  I  would  never  give  away 
any  other  than  an  authorized  Catholic  translation 
of  the  Bible,  as  I  should  much  prefer  it  to  the 
mutilated  Protestant  versions.  .  .  . 

"The  Protestant  versions  of  the  Bible  are  to 
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my  certain  knowledge  circulated  abroad  with 
political  and  revolutionary  designs.  One  of  the 
most  bitter  infidels  I  have  ever  known  said  he 
would  cordially  co-operate  in  the  circulation  of 

the  Bible  in  I ,  as  he  believed  it  would  tend 

to  subvert  the  existing  political  system. 

"It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  the  Italian  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
by  Antonio  Martini,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  was 
published,  together  with  valuable  notes,  with  a 
congratulatory  letter  from  the  Pope,  in  which  the 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  strongly  and 
devoutly  recommended.  This  may  be  obtained 
in  any  bookseller's  shop  in  Italy.  A  Catholic 
Bishop  in  Italy  once  said  to  me :  'I  read  the  Holy 
Scripture  daily  upon  my  knees.'  I  have  found 
the  Bible  in  the  cells  of  monks,  in  the  libraries  of 
litterati,  and  in  the  open  book- stall  in  the  streets; 
and  many  of  those  who  imagine  the  children  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  to  be  brought  up  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  Word  of  God,  would 
be  astonished  at  the  scriptural  knowledge  which 
is  evinced  by  their  answers  in  the  infant  schools 
of  Pisa  and  Florence ;  by  the  replies  which  they 
would  receive  to  their  interrogatories  on  such 
subjects  from  peasant  boys  among  the  Apennines, 
and  the  process  of  catechising  by  the  priest  in  the 
vestry,  which  English-speaking  residents  in  Paris 
may  observe  for  themselves. 

"  These  remarks  fall  immeasurably  short  of  what 
might  be  adduced  to  the  same  effect  by  those  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  making  more  minute 
observations." 


The  History  of  a  Sacrilege. 


Catholic  Mirror. 

WHETHER  the  following  remarkable  history 
be  categorized  as  a  "singular  coincidence  " 
or  a  striking  manifestation  of  the  justice  of  God 
in  punishing  blasphemy  and  sacrilege,  its  authen- 
ticity remains  nevertheless  unaltered.  Let  it  serve 
as  a  warning  to  such  as  are  addicted  to  this  hor- 
rible vice,  and  one  so  prevalent  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live 

While  all  France  was  rising  to  do  homage  to  a 
corps  which  was  to  replace  Jesus  Christ  in  a  sacred 
edifice  of  Paris  from  which  He  had  been  exiled  in 
order  to  make  room  for  it,  a  scene  of  a  different 
nature  was  creating  no  little  sensation  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Pia,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Perpegrian, 
in  the  Oriental  Pyrenees;  "the  authenticity  of 
which,"  says  one  of  the  most  reliable  periodicals 


of  France — La  Sematne  Catholique,  of  Toulouse — 
"is  not  to  be  doubted." 

Eight  robust  and  vigorous  young  men,  from 
about  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  entered 
a  coffee-house  in  the  village  of  Pia.  They  found 
the  dining-saloon  filled  with  men  taking  their 
evening  meal,  there  being  not  a  single  seat  at  the 
disposal  of  a  newcomer.  In  this  dilemma  the 
landlady  arranged  as  best  she  could,  saying,  as  she 
knew  them,  she  would  serve  their  repast  in  her  bed- 
room. These  eight  young  workmen  soon  found 
themselves  before  a  bowl  of  hot  wine,  over  which 
they  made  merry,  while  they  discussed  the  sub- 
jects of  the  greatest  interest  to  their  class  and 
occupations. 

One  of  the  party,  named  Estrach,  perceived  a 
1  arge  crucifix  at  the  head  of  the  bed .  ' '  We  must, ' ' 
'said  he,  with  a  blasphemy  on  his  lips,  "we  must 
make  it  drink  a  drop."  And  taking  down  the 
sacred  image  from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  he 
plunged  the  head  into  the  bowl  of  wine,  amidst 
uproars  of  laughter  on  the  part  of  his  companions. 
"Let  us  now  see  what  is  in  the  stomach,"  said 
another,  named  Marc ;  and  cutting  open  the  breast 
of  the  crucifix,  he  pretended  to  make  an  autopsy. 
"That  is  not  sufficient,"  added  a  third,  whose- 
name  is  Aymard;  "we  must  now  amputate  the 
leg,  to  see  if  the  blood  will  flow."  Thereupon  the 
right  leg  was  cut  off. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  consequence 
of  this  infamous  sacrilege — what  has,  in  fact,  been 
the  fate  of  these  eight  young  blasphemers.  Estrach, 
who  plunged  the  head  of  the  holy  image  into  the 
bowl  of  wine,  to  "make  it  drink  a  drop,"  was 
drowned  only  a  few  days  afterwards  while  bathing 
in  the  river.  Marc  and  six  of  his  companions 
died,  one  after  another,  with  a  disease  resembling 
galloping  consumption,  and  not  one  having  re- 
ceived the  last  Sacraments.  No  sooner  was  the 
last  of  his  seven  companions  buried,  than  Aymard, 
the  only  survivor,  and  he  who  had  amputated  the 
leg  of  the  image,  "  to  see  if  the  blood  would  flow," 
was  taken  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  right  leg, 
which  speedily  developed  into  a  serious  disease, 
the  nature  of  which  was  not  understood  by  his 
physicians.  However,  the  suffering  becoming  so 
intense,  amputation  was  deemed  necessary.  The 
operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  de  Lamar,  a  well- 
known  and  highly  respectable  surgeon  of  the  place. 
Imagine,  if  possible,  the  consternation  of  the 
medical  man  on  seeing  that  not  one  drop  of  blood 
issued  from  the  amputated  limb !  Aymard  alone 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  catastrophe.  Ter- 
rified and  repentant,  he  publicly  confessed  his 
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crime.  He  alone  had  remained  to  perpetuate  the 
history  of  the  sacrilege ;  he  alone  asked  pardon  of 
Him  whose  sacred  image  had  been  outraged. 

They  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story  may  go 
to  Pia,  where  they  will  hear  it  from  the  lips  of 
M.  Aymard  himself  He  will  be  found  but  too 
willing  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  confessing  it,  and 
but  too  happy  to  warn  others  not  to  follow  his 

example. 

»— * — • 

Catholic  Notes. 


There  is  still  another  remarkable  and  edifying 
incident  concerning  the  English  family  whose 
strange  conversion  was  related  last  week.  During 
the  summer  of  the  third  year  after  her  conversion, 

Mrs.  E repaired  with  her  children  to  Aix,  in 

Savoy.  Going  one  afternoon  to  pay  her  custom- 
ary visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  she  observed 
a  gentleman  entering  the  church  at  the  same 
time,  who  waited  till  she  had  finished  her  devo- 
tions, and  then  followed  her  to  the  vestibule. 
There  he  accosted  her  with  extreme  politeness, 
and  said :  "I  perceive,  Madam,  that  you  are  Eng- 
lish and  yet  a  Catholic.  If  you  are  a  convert  to 
Rome,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  why  you 
became  a  Catholic?"  "Certainly,  sir,"  was  the 

reply;  and  Mrs.  E briefly  narrated  the  story 

of  her  conversion  and  that  of  her  husband.  The 
gentleman  listened  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  when  she  had  concluded  exclaimed:  "You 
can  hardly  imagine  what  pleasure,  what  encour- 
agement this  history  gives  me.  For  three  years 
past  I  have  felt  myself  attracted,  nay,  impelled 
towards  Catholicity ;  but  I  have  not  courage  to 
take  the  great  step,  though  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  Catholic  Church  only  is  true."  The 
obstacles  in  his  path  were  indeed  very  great.  He 
belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  of  Sweden, 
had  free  access  to  the  court  of  the  kingdom,  and 
was  the  possessor  of  a  princely  fortune.  If  he 
entered  the  Catholic  Church  his  estates  would 
be  confiscated,  and,  on  account  of  his  rank,  he 

would  be  forced  to  live  in  exile.    Mrs.  E lent 

him  books,  and  finally  at  her  suggestion  he  went 
to  London  to  make  a  retreat  with  the  Jesuit  Fa- 
thers, at  the  close  of  which  he  received  Baptism. 
Animated  with  a  martyr-like  courage,  the  noble- 
man then  resolved  to  go  to  Sweden,  and  brave 
his  expected  lot.  But  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Lon- 
don he  learned  through  the  public  journals  that 
the  Swedish  Government  had  just  decreed  free- 
dom of  worship  to  all  its  subjects,  and  had  abol- 
ished anterior  edicts  against  Catholics.  As  a  proof 


of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  his  conversion, 
the  new  convert  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his 
immense  wealth  in  works  of  religion.  He  built 
churches,  for  which  he  also  secured  pastors,  erected 
school-houses,  established  communities  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  Jesuits,  etc.  In  fact,  the  re- 
establishment  of  Catholicity  in  Sweden  is  mainly 
due  to  his  zeal.  He  pays  an  annual  visit  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  E ,  and  always  speaks  of  the  latter 

as  his  mother  in  the  faith." 


French  exchanges  announce  with  joy  the  return 
to  the  Church  of  the  notorious  M.  Jogand,  better 
known  as  Leo  Taxil.  Besides  being  a  Freemason, 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  Anti-Clerical  Association 
in  France.  He  wrote  several  infamous  works,  one 
of  which  was  so  scandalous  as  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  municipality  of  Paris.  They  say  he  has 
made  a  spiritual  retreat,  abjured  his  errors,  and 
reprobated  his  pernicious  writings. 

At  a  Papal  Consistory  held  in  Rome  on  the 
zyth  ult,  six  new  Cardinals  were  created:  Arch- 
bishop Moran,  of  Sydney;  Archbishop  Melchers, 
of  Cologne;  Archbishop  Capecelatro,  of  Capua; 
Archbishop  Battaglini,  of  Bologna;  Bishop  Schi- 
affino,  and  Monsignor  Cristofori. 

Cardinal  Moran  is  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Kildare,  Ireland,  and  is  about  fifty-five  years  of 
age.  Cardinal  Melchers  was  born  at  Munster,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1813  He  has  been  a  bishop 
nearly  thirty  years.  Cardinal  Capecelatro,  though 
of  Italian  parentage,  is  a  native  of  France,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  5th  of  February,  1824.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Oratorian  Congregation,  and 
was  formerly  Superior  at  Naples.  A  life  of  St. 
Philip  Neri,  in  two  volumes,  written  by  him  has 
been  translated  into  English.  Cardinal  Battag- 
lini was  born  in  the  diocese  of  which  he  is  Arch- 
bishop, March  15,  1832.  He  was  named  Bishop 
of  Rimini  in  1879.  Mgr.  Schiaffino,  titular  Bishop 
of  Nissa,  is  a  Benedictine  of  Oliveto,  and  is  famed 
for  oratorical  gifts.  He  is  a  native  of  Genoa,  and 
is  about  fifty- six  years  of  age.  Mgr.  Cristofori, 
though  of  advanced  age,  has  never  passed  beyond 
Minor  Orders.  It  is  said  he  will  receive  the  dia- 
conate  when  invested  with  the  insignia  of  Cardi- 
nal. He  has  fulfilled  various  high  offices  in  the 
Vatican. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  when  the  Holy  Family 
were  obliged  to  fly  into  Egypt  they  stopped  near 
the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  at  Malaria  (now  called 
Mataryeh).  They  were  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  suffered  greatly  from  thirst.  The  Blessed  Vir- 
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gin  prayed,  and  at  once  a  spring  which  had  been 
dried  up  gushed  forth  anew,  and  with  such  abun- 
dance as  to  water  the  ground  around.  The  Holy 
Family  remained  in  this  spot  for  about  eighteen 
months,  then  went  to  Thora,  near  Memphis,  after- 
ward returning  to  Mataria,  and  passing  several 
years  there.  The  Rev.  Father  Jullien,  S.J.,  supe- 
rior of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Family  at  Cairo, 
has  had  the  happy  thought  to  construct  a  grotto 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  this  place,  blessed 
as  the  abode  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  grotto  is 
situated  near  the  spring  which  gushed  forth  at  the 
prayer  of  Mary — the  miraculous  fountain  which 
has  been  the  forerunner  of  hundreds  of  other  mi- 
raculous springs,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all, 
that  at  Lourdes.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  Father 
Jullien  to  build  a  little  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily in  this  grotto,  which  overlooks  the  whole  plain 
of  Heliopolis,  and  which  will  be  a  splendid  mon- 
ument to  the  august  Queen  of  Heaven  and  a  con- 
stant protest  against  the  occupation  of  these  holy 
places  by  unbelievers. 


We  feel  sure  every  reader  of  THE  "AvE  MA- 
RIA' '  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  fascinating 
sketch  by  Mr.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  begun 
in  this  week's  issue,  and  entitled  "The  Martyrs 
of  Molokai."  It  describes  a  visit  to  the  far-famed 
lazaretto  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  only  reliable  account  of  the  mournful 
place  that  has  yet  been  published.  Much  has  been 
written  about  Molokai,  but  we  are  assured  that  it 
is  almost  entirely  imaginative.  Permission  to 
visit  the  leper  settlement  is  rarely  granted  by  the 
Hawaiian  Government,  and  few  travellers  would 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  privilege.  The 
devotedness  of  the  two  priests  who  have  taken  up 
their  residence  among  the  lepers  is  beyond  the 
praise  of  human  lips  Well  does  Mr.  Stoddard 
call  them  "martyrs,"  for  they  brave  death  in  one 
of  its  most  awful  forms  daily,  hourly.  The  cele- 
brated Von  Moltke  once  declared  that  the  truest 
heroism  he  ever  witnessed  on  the  battle-field  paled 
before  the  fortitude  of  the  pastor  of  Molokai. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet 
writes : 

"  The  Republic  kept  holy  the  National  Fete  by  in- 
augurating a  new  statue  to  its  patron,  Voltaire.  The 
grinning  mask  of  the  old  cynic  now  adorns  the  Place 
of  the  Quai  Malagnais,  where  it  was  unveiled  in  pres- 
ence of  a  select  group  of  atheists  and  a  crowd  of  gaping 
dupes,  who  listened  to  M.Yves  Guyot's  rhapsodies 
about  'the  most  national  of  Frenchmen  and  the  most 
universal  of  men.'  When  another  statue  was  raised  to 


Voltaire  some  years  ago,  the  Univers  took  the  trouble 
to  collect  from  his  writings  a  few  columns  full  of  speci- 
mens of  his  national  sentiments,  and  showed  an  aston- 
ished people  that  this  typical  Frenchman  had  spoken 
of  France  as  '  a  spittoon  of  Prussia,'  and  described 
Frenchmen  as  '  a  nation  of  tigers  crossed  with  apes ' 
— '  a  degraded  people,  only  fit  to  be  the  footstool  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,'  etc. ;  but  these  sins  against  France 
are  readily  forgiven  by  a  Republic  that  hates  and  de- 
fies '  The  Galilean '  as  fiercely  as  Voltaire  could  have 
desired,  and  that  is  as  ready  to  sacrifice  the  honor  of 
France  to  its  interests  as  Voltaire  was  to  sacrifice  her 
to  his  vanity." 

Padre  Fernando  Arturo  Merino,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  during  the  two  trying  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  late  revolution  in  San  Do- 
mingo, successfully  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
the  Republic  as  the  almost  unanimous  choice  of 
the  citizens,  is  now  the  Archbishop  of  the  same 
province.  He  was  consecrated  in  Rome  on  the 
5th  ult.,  by  Cardinal  Parocchi,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Apollinaris.  Many  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body  were  present  at  the  consecration,  as  Padre 
Merino  has  several  times  represented  his  country 
in  the  different  States  of  Europe. 

The  new  Archbishop  was  born  in  San  Domingo 
in  1833.  He  studied  at  the  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary of  the  diocese,  and  was  afterward  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  vice-rector  and  finally  rector 
of  the  seminary.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1856, 
and  in  1859  was  named  Virar- Apostolic  by  the 
Holy  See.  From  1880  until  1882  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and,  thanks  to  his  adminis- 
tration, the  whole  material  aspect  of  the  country 
was  changed  for  the  better.  A  new  and  lasting 
impetus  was  given  to  industrial  pursuits,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  railroads,  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  etc.  He  commands  a  great  deal  of 
respect  also  both  for  his  theological  and  scientific 
works. 

Besides  the  six  Cardinals  mentioned  elsewhere, 
eighteen  Bishops  and  Archbishops  were  nominated 
at  the  Consistory  of  the  27th  ult.  The  number 
included  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  President  of 
Maynooth  College,  Ireland,  as  successor  to  the  late 
Cardinal  McCabe  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin, 
and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gross,  of  Savannah, 
as  Archbishop  of  Oregon. 

It  is  not  often  that  Mahomedan  princes  solicit 
audiences  with  the  Holy  Father,  and  a  special  in- 
terest attaches,  therefore,  to  the  audience  recently 
granted  to  the  Maharaja  of  Johore,  further  par- 
ticulars of  which  have  been  made  known.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  prince,  his  brother,  and  his 
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suite,  were  introduced  into  the  throne- room, 
where,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Pope,  Bishops 
Laouenan,  Bonjean,  and  Osouf,  Vicars-Apostolic 
in  the  East,  were  also  present.  His  Holiness  be- 
ing seated  on  his  throne,  the  Maharaja  offered 
him,  in  an  English  address,  his  respectful  homage, 
Mgr.  Campbell,  Rector  of  the  Scottish  College, 
translating  it  into  Italian.  The  Holy  Father  an- 
swered at  some  length,  and  with  his  wonted  elo- 
quence, thanking  the  Rajah  for  the  protection 
granted  by  him  to  his  Catholic  subjects,  and  de- 
veloping the  thought  that  the  Catholic  religion, 
by  making  submission  to  temporal  princes  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  powerfully  contributes  to  the 
security  and  the  prosperity  of  States.  Then  Bishop 
Osouf  spoke  of  the  kindness  shown  by  the  Maha- 
raja to  the  Catholics  under  his  dominion,  and  the 
prince  replied  that  the  Catholics  were  the  best 
among  his  subjects.  A  friendly  conversation 
followed  between  the  Pope  and  the  Mussulman 
prince,  Bishop  Bonjean  acting  as  interpreter. — 
The  Weekly  Register. 

The  Current,  a  secular  journal  of  Chicago,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  word  Catholic  is  of  use  only  to 
distinguish  the  Church,  and  thus  comments  on  the 
advice  of  the  Boston  Herald  to  its  readers  to  re- 
fuse the  designation  Catholic  to  the  "Roman 
Church": 

"As  a  general  thing  nothing  is  more  Quixotic  than 
an  attempt  to  deprive  an  organization  of  the  name 
which  it  assumes;  and  if  we  consider  the  strength  of 
this  particular  Church,  our  notion  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  changing  its  popular  name  is  not  modified.  It 
might  anger  some  wordist  to  hear  the  name  of  Uni- 
versalist  applied  to  one  of  our  sects,  but  his  anger 
would  have  to  run  its  course,  like  a  fever  The  word 
Catholic  is  not  useful  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Church." 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
O'Kane  Murray,  a  young  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  was  well  known  as  the  author  of  several 
popular  works,  notably  "The  History  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States."  Though  a 
native  of  Ireland,  he  came  to  this  country  when  a 
mere  child.  He  was  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Fordham,  and  of  the  Medical  School  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Murray  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
several  years  past,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Denver 
with  his  brother.  Feeling  more  feeble  than  usual 
when  he  reached  Chicago,  he  stopped  at  the  Leland 
Hotel,  where  he  died.  The  last  Sacraments  were 
administered  by  Very  Rev.  Father  Conway.  Dr. 
Murray  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and  commanded 


the  respect  of  all  who  had  an  [acquaintance  with 
him.    R.  L  P.          

By  a  Brief  dated  May  12,  1885,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  has  been  pleased  to  declare  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  patron  of  all  the  charitable  institutions  ex- 
isting throughout  the  entire  Catholic  world,  as  he 
had  already,  in  1882,  proclaimed  the  same  Saint 
patron  of  the  works  of  charity  established  in 
France. 

The  Ephpheta  Society  and  the  school  described 
in  the  interesting  article  by  Miss  Starr,  published 
in  our  Youth's  Department  this  week,  are  facts. 
The  Society,  formed  with  the  approbation  of  his 
Grace  Archbishop  Feehan,  was  established  one 
year  since  in  Chicago,  and  the  exhibition  was- 
held  the  last  week  of  June. 


Now  that  Archbishop  Melchers  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  purple,  and  transferred  from  the  see 
of  Cologne,  the  Kolnische  Volkszeitung  thinks  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  keep  secret  the 
name  of  the  place  where  his  Grace  resided  during 
his  banishment.  His  place  of  refuge  was  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at  Maestricht,  in 
Holland.  Here  he  had  two  small  and  simply 
furnished  rooms  on  the  first  story  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  great  monastery,  in  which  for  ten  years  he 
has  been  able  to  conduct  with  equal  zeal  and  se- 
crecy the  work  of  his  vast  diocese.  The  secret  has 
been  well  kept. 

A  cable  dispatch  last  week  announced  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Lawrence  Nina.  He  was  born  in  1 8 1 2, 
created  and  proclaimed  Cardinal  Deacon  in  1877, 
and  was  made  Cardinal  Priest  two  years  later. 
He  held  many  important  offices,  and  was  univer- 
sally esteemed.  R.  I.  P. 


New  Publications. 


FATHER    HAND:    FOUNDER  OF   ALL  HALLOWS 
CATHOLIC  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 
The  Story  of  a  Great  Servant  of  God.   By  the  Rev. 
John  MacDevitt,  D.  D.    Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 
New  York  :  F.  Pustet  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25 
This  is  a  work  of  unusual  interest  and  edifica- 
tion.    The  Hvts  of  God's  holy  ones  are  always 
fascinating,  but  it  is  natural  that  we  should  feel  a 
greater  attraction  for  books  which  record  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  saintly  characters  of  our 
own  time.     Father  Hand  was  indeed  a  great  ser- 
vant of  God,  one  whose  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Faith  was  his  distinguishing  virtue.     The 
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good  that  he  did  and  that  lives  after  him  is  fully 
recorded  in  the  unpretending  volume  before  us. 
It  is  full  of  the  most  painstaking  research,  careful 
•study  of  details,  and  great  truthfulness.  One 
charm  of  the  book  is  precisely  this :  the  everyday 
life  of  Father  Hand  is  pictured  for  us  so  vividly 
that  we  think  of  him  not  as  the  founder  of  a  great 
College,  but  simply  as  a  fellow-Catholic,  whose  love 
of  souls  for  whom  Christ  died  we  ought  to  share 
in  a  greater  degree,  whose  humility  we  ought  to 
imitate,  etc.  We  must  make  room  for  one  anec- 
•dote  illustrating  his  faith  in  prayer.  He  begged 
for  the  institution  from  door  to  door  in  Dublin 
during  the  day,  and  on  one  occasion  did  not  re- 
turn to  All  Hallows  till  the  lights  had  been  put 
•out.  One  of  the  domestic  staff  kept  anxious  watch : 

"  Pat  Daly  was  so  sincerely  attached  to  Father  Hand 
that  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  sitting  up  for  him. 
He  .  .  .  kept  his  post  like  a  trusted  sentinel,  though  it 
was  the  kind  of  night  one  would  appreciate  a  comfort- 
able bed.  At  last  he  heard  his  name  called  through 
the  window.  In  a  moment  the  front  door  was  opened, 
and  Father  Hand  entered,  his  face  stained  with  the 
•drippings  of  the  rain  which  had  soaked  into  his  hat. 
'Pat,  my  son,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  trembling  from  the 
long  exposure,  'just  warm  a  few  potatoes  for  my  din- 
ner ;  fetch  them  with  cold  meat  into  the  dining-room ; 
and  when  you  are  ready  come  for  me  to  the  chapel.' 
Pat  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  priest  going  to 
the  chapel  in  his  damp  clothes.  '  Oh !  your  Rever- 
ence, I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  bad  with  the  wet !  It  is 
strange,  to  say  the  least,  that  you  should  venture  out 
on  a  night  when  every  one  ought  to  thank  God  for  the 
shelter  of  a  house.  Won't  you  come  to  the  fire  for  a 
while  and  warm  yourself?'  The  priest  interrupted 
him:  'Pat,'  said  he,  'do  what  I  have  told  you;  and 
mind  don't  make  any  noise,  for  I  wish  to  slip  off  to 
my  room  after  a  little  as  quietly  as  possible.'  The 
servant  stood  aghast  at  the  command ;  but,  recovering 
himself  in  a  moment,  he  promised  prompt  obedience ; 
for  there  was  that  in  the  priest's  tone  which  was  to 
him  a  sure  indication  that  remonstrance  was  useless. 

"  Father  Hand  divested  himself  of  his  cloak,  and, 
having  consigned  it  to  the  servant,  retired  into  the 
chapel.  He  was  not  long  there  when  the  summons 
to  dinner  followed  him  ;  for  Pat,  in  his  great  concern 
about  his  master's  health,  did  not  take  much  time  to 
prepare  the  modest  meal.  But  Father  Hand  was  not 
coming,  and  when  Pat  went  back  again  to  call  him, 
he  was  struck  with  awe  to  find  the  holy  man  rapt  in 
contemplation  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  After 
a  lengthened  suspense,  Pat,  stealing  towards  him, 
whispered  into  his  ear  that  it  was  past  bedtime,  and 
he  could  sit  up  no  longer.  '  God  bless  you,  my  son,' 
answered  the  priest,  '  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  till 
this  hour  from  your  well-earned  rest ' ;  and,  rising  from 
his  knees,  he  made  his  way  slowly  after  Pat  into  the 
dining-room.  There  the  faithful  attendant  took  his 


leave  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  doing  so  seized  the 
hand  extended  to  bless  him  in  both  his,  and  kissed  it 
with  passionate  reverence. 

"Father  Hand  being  thus  left  to  himself,  fell  im- 
mediately into  a  train  of  deep  thought  about  the  great 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Then  it  was  that  in 
the  solemn  silence  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
encompassed  started  up  like  so  many  spectres,  and 
filled  him  with  terror.  In  the  dismal  moaning  of  th« 
wind  outside  he  was  again  listening  to  the  lamen- 
tations that  came  to  him  from  so  many  bishops, 
and  he  fancied  he  heard  with  painful  distinctness 
their  voices  beseeching  him:  'Oh!  for  God's  sake, 
send  us  missionaries ! '  Under  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  this  imagination,  he  fairly  broke  down  and 
wept  when  he  thought  of  his  poverty.  With  his  tears 
he  watered  the  morsel  of  cold  meat  and  few  toasted 
potatoes  before  him;  and  though  the  day  had  been 
one  of  unusual  fatigue,  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  and 
remained  far  into  the  night  praying  fervently  for  help 
and  consolation." 

ALETHEIA  ;  or,  The  Outspoken  Truth  on  the  All- 
Important  Question  of  Divine  Authoritative  Teach- 
ing.    By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  D.  Ricards,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Retimo  and  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  Vi- 
cariate  of  the  Cape  Colony.  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  St.  Louis:  Benziger  Brothers.     1885. 
From  the  number  of  works  on  religious  instruc- 
tion already  published  in  the  United  States,  one 
might  be  led  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  neces- 
j  sity  for  another — that  there  could  not  possibly  be 
!  any  ground  left  uncovered.     However,  a  careful 
I  examination  of  these  treatises  will  show  that  for 
I  the  most  part  they  have  a  different  scope :  some 
;  being  adapted  to  those  who  desire  simply  to  un- 
|  derstand  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  others  to 
such  as  being  surrounded  by  heretical  companions 
are  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  repel  assaults 
against  their  faith ;  some  are  intended  for  inquir- 
ing non- Catholics,  who  still  retain  faith  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scripture ;  others  for  agnostics, 
who' profess  to  know  nothing  regarding  the  being 
of  God,  etc.     What  is  advantageous  for  one  class 
of  readers  may  be  of  very  little  use  for  another, 
and  what  was  opportune  twenty  years  ago  may  be 
antiquated  now.  True,  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
are  unchangeable  and  unchanged,  but  opinions 
and  tastes  are  as  fickle  as  the  winds.     Those  who 
write  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
nowadays,  must  be  concise,  vigorous,  and  thor- 
oughly well  informed  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
present  opponents. 

The  work  before  us  takes  a  wide  ground,  states 
objections  plainly,  and  meets  them  definitely.  The 
author  says  nothing,  perhaps,  that  we  have  not 
already  heard,  but  he  says  it  in  a  novel  way.  We 
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welcome  "Aletheia"  as  a  work  likely  to  be  read 
with  profit  by  many  for  whom  most  other  books 
of  religious  instruction,  though  excellent  in  their 
way,  would  be  apt  to  have  little  attraction. 

Obituary. 


"fit  is  a  holy  and  vrholesotne  thought  to  fray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  the 
souls  of  the  following  persons  lately  deceased: 

The  Rev.  Michael  J.  Brennan,  assistant  priest  at  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Baltimore,  who  died  suddenly  on  the 
26th  ult.,  of  apoplexy,  superinduced  by  the  heat.  He 
said  Mass,  and  had  performed  a  baptism  shortly  be- 
fore his  death. 

The  Very  Rev.  Patrick  Reilly,  Vicar-General  of  the 
diocese  of  Wilmington,  and  for  twenty-seven  years 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  that  city.  He  cele- 
brated the  golden  jubilee  of  his  ordination  a  year  ago 
this  month.  Father  Reilly  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved,  and  his  death  is  mourned  by  all  classes 
of  citizens. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Malloy,  rector  of  the  Pius 
Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  whose  death,  after  a 
protracted  illness,  occurred  on  the  25th  ult.  He  built 
the  church  of  which  he  was  rector,  and  was  highly 
esteemed. 

The  Rev.  Maurus  Graetzer,  rector  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  South  Easton,  Pa.  His  death  was  caused  by 
overwork  and  the  excessive  heat.  Father  Graetzer 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  whence  he  was  exiled  in 
1874  by  the  persecuting  Government. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Teutenberg.  rector  of  St.  Francis' 
Church,  Brainerd,  Minn.,  deceased  on  the  23d  ult. 

The  Rev.  James  Quinn,  a  venerable  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  John. 

The  Rev.  Edward  O'Brien,  of  St.  Joseph's  Cathe- 
dral, Hartford.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  clergymen 
in  the  diocese. 

Brother  Gregory,  C.  S.  C.,  deceased  at  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.  He  was  a  native  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross 
nearly  thirty  years. 

Sister  Barbara,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  deceased  at 
the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Miss  Susan  Parent,  of  Detroit,  whose  death,  after  a 
painful  illness  of  four  months,  occurred  on  the  ist 
ult.  She  was  a  life  subscriber  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 

Mr.  John  Clarke,  Sr.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  also  a  life- 
subscriber,  who  calmly  and  peacefully  resigned  his 
soul  to  God  on  the  28th  of  June,  in  the  8oth  year  of 
his  age. 

W.  A.  McGlinchey,  of  Calais,  Me.,  who  died  sud- 
denly, of  heart  disease ;  Miss  Mary  J.  Daley,  of  the 
same  place,  a  Catholic  lady  who  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  knew  her ;  Henry  Peyton,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal. ;  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leonard,  Scranton,  Pa. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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The  Silent  People. 


BY    ELIZA    ALLEN    STARR. 


SILENT  world,  where  no  one 
hears,  nothing  is  heard !  No 
sound  of  dropping  rain  on  the 
vines,  of  running  brooks  among 
the  pebbles,  of  breakers  dashing 
on  the  beach.  No  sighing  of  wind 
among  the  tree-tops ;  of  carolling 
birds,  or  their  twitter  of  joy  over,  their 
nestlings.  No  music  of  pipe  or  reed,  of  flute, 
organ,  or  violin  ;  no  sweet  voices  of  friends ; 
no  tender  whisper  from  a  mother's  lips,  no 
gentle  tone  from  a  father's.  No  joyful  call  of 
brothers,  sisters,  playfellows.  No  Angelus 
bell  calling  to  prayer ;  no  hymn  of  praise ; 
no  consoling  Requiem,  with  its  '  rest  in  peace ' 
like  a  cadence  of  hope.  Every  joy  or  conso- 
lation of  sound  utterly  cut  off.  A  world  of 
silence,  literal,  perpetual ! " 

And  as  mamma  said  this,  a  hush  of  awe 
came  over  her  own  noisy  little  ones,  until  the 
youngest  cried  out,  as  if  she  could  no  longer 
contain  the  anguish  of  sympathy: 

"  O  mamma !  where  is  this  world,  and  will 
it  be  silent  always  ?  " 

"  The  world  I  am  telling  you  of,"  said  Mrs. 
Herbert,  "is  the  asylum  for  the  deaf-mutes, 
which  you  have  seen  from  a  distance,  but 
never  visited.  Day  after  day,  year  after  year 
passes,  but  those  for  whom  its  walls  were  built 
catch  none  of  these  sounds  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  nor  those  thousands  of  sweet  sounds 
which  make  our  own  world  full  of  music,  if  we 
will  but  listen.  Their  world  is  a  world  of  si- 
lence,and  this  silence  will  end  butwith  death." 

"  O  how  dreadful !  "  again  cried  our  little 
Blanche ;  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  began 
to  ply  their  mother  with  questions,  while 
their  eyes  were  often  full  of  tears,  as  she  told 
them  one  story  after  another  concerning  these 
"poor  deaf  mutes,"  as  the  children  called 
them.  But  she  went  on  to  say: 

"  Still,  there  are  many  worlds  more  sorrow- 
ful than  this  silent  world.  In  fact,  those  who 
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live  there  seem  very  happy,  very  contented ; 
and  if  they  can  not  hear  each  other,  their  sight 
seems  almost  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  hear- 
ing. Their  faces  are  full  of  animation.  Their 
eyes  seem  more  intelligent  than  the  eyes  of 
other  children,  notice  more  quickly, and  enjoy 
everything  they  see.  It  is  one  of  the  mCst  strik- 
ing proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God  that  His 
creatures  are  thus  bereaved  of  one  sense  only 
to  find  another  quickened.  Nothing  could  be 
more  enthusiastic  than  their  conversations." 

"  But  how  can  they  talk  to  each  other  ?  " 
asked  Blanche. 

"By  signs,"  said  mamma;  "and  they  have 
an  alphabet  which  belongs  to  the  fingers — " 

"  O  yes  ! "  said  Francis.  "  I  can  make  all  the 
letters  of  the  dumb  alphabet  with  my  fingers ; 
but  it  is  so  tedious  to  spell  out  every  word  ! " 

"Their  sign  language  is  used  more  than  their 
fingers  among  themselves ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  graceful  than  their  gestures,  which  are 
descriptive.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  deaf-mute 
recite  a  poem  called  '  The  Peace  of  Heaven,' 
and  no  one  could  mistake  these  signs,  so  full 
of  peace,  given  with  such  a  delightful  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  the  sentences ;  recited  not 
to  the  ear,  but  to  the  eye.  It  was  like  the 
rhythm  of  poetry  and  of  music  seen  but  not 
heard ;  and  when  this  exquisite  pantomime 
ceased,  there  were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  room." 

The  children  were  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement by  this  time ;  but  mamma  went  on 
to  say:  "Wonderful  as  this  is,  there  is  some- 
thing among  them  more  wonderful  still. 
Although  they  do  not  hear  each  other,  they 
can  understand  and  be  understood  without 
the  alphabet,  and  without  signs  :  they  talk — 
they  answer  questions,  and  even  ask  them, 
with  the  living  voice." 

This  seemed  impossible.  "  How  can  it  be ! " 
exclaimed  all  the  children  at  once. 

"By  watching  the  lips  of  the  one  they 
converse  with ;  for,  as  I  have  told  you,  their 
eyes  take  the  place  of  both  eyes  and  ears ; 
they  catch  the  motion  of  the  lips  in  a  way  to 
understand  everything  that  is  said  to  them. 
Moreover,  they  can  converse,  by  using  their 
own  voices,  with  persons  who  hear." 

"  So  they  are  no  longer  dumb  ?  "  said  little 
Blanche. 


"  Not  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,"  an- 
swered mamma. 

"But  how  do  they  learn  to  talk  in  this 
way?"  said  Jack. 

"Ask  their  patient  teachers,"  replied  his 
mother;  "and,  then,  these  poor  mutes  really 
wish  to  speak,  and  they  try  much  harder  to 
speak  correctly  than  many  a  one  who  is  ex- 
pected to  shine  in  the  world.  To  talk  so  as 
to  be  understood,  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
lip  language  of  a  friend,  is  worth  so  much, 
that  few  reject  the  opportunity,  or  are  care- 
less when  the  lessons  are  given.  Even 
with  their  alphabet  and  sign  language,  they 
are  cut  off  from  the  companionship  of  their 
fellow- men ;  but  when  they  understand  the 
language  of  the  lips,  they  can  understand 
what  is  said  in  public  upon  all  occasions, 
and  they  understand  every  word  spoken  by 
a  friend — so  long  as  the  light  is  given.  But 
let  darkness  come,  and  the  world  is  again  a 
silent  world,  to  their  hearts  and  minds,  as 
well  as  to  their  ears." 

"  But  can  they  really  talk,  mamma  ?  "  asked 
Jack;  "talk  so  that  one  enjoys  listening?" 

"As  a  proof,"  said  mamma,  "  Imet  a  young 

lady  in  B ,  at  the  house  of  her  parents, 

-was  introduced  to  her,  talked  with  her  on 
many  delightful  subjects.  When  I  was  leav- 
ing the  house,  she  offered  to  show  me  the 
way  to  the  street  cars.  We  talked  uninter- 
ruptedly; and  as  I  waved  my  'good- morn- 
ing' from  the  car,  I  heard  hers  in  return. 
What  was  my  surprise  when  I  was  told  that 
this  young  lady  had  not  heard  a  human  voice 
from  her  fourth  year !  The  only  thing  I  could 
recall  as  peculiar  was  her  steadfast  attention 
to  me  as  I  talked ;  she  did  not  turn  her  eyes 
from  my  face,  as  I  afterwards  remembered. 
This  young  lady  was  devoted  to  literature, 
wrote  articles  for  magazines,  and  was  charm- 
ing in  conversation.  Her  parents  encouraged 
every  taste,  every  talent,  especially  that  of 
composition,  and  of  drawing  and  painting;  in 
all  of  which  she  excelled.  As  a  return  for  this 
care  and  affectionate  solicitude  on  their  part, 
she  was  a  devoted  child,  an  affectionate  nurse, 
and  so  pious  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to 
assist  at  every  devotion.  The  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  was  as  intelligible  to  her  as  to 
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her  parents,  and  she  often  understood  the 
sermon  when  they  could  not  hear  it." 

All  this  sounded  to  the  children  like  a 
romance;  and,  as  their  mother  had  intended, 
they  were  fully  prepared  to  visit  the  deaf-mute 
asylum  as  soon  as  possible.  But  it  was  not 
for  a  visit  of  curiosity  or  even  sympathy  to 
the  asylum  for  deaf-mutes  that  Mrs.  Herbert 
had  wished  to  prepare  her  children.  She 
knew  that  in  the  asylum  near  them,  as  in  all 
such  institutions  supported  by  the  State, 
Catholics  would  be  found  well  instructed 
even  in  the  advanced  studies,  but  absolutely 
ignorant  of  their  faith ;  so  that  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  grow  to  be  men  and  women 
without  ever  having  made  their  First  Com- 
munion, or  even  first  confession.  It  was  by 
the  knowledge  of  such  facts,  brought  painfully 
before  him,  that  a  zealous  Redemptorist 
Father  was  moved  to  urge  upon  the  charita- 
ble ladies  of  his  city  the  duty  of  providing 
Catholic  instruction  for  these  mutes,  and  a 
society  for  doing  this  had  been  formed.  A 
yearly  subscription  from  the  members  had 
started  a  school.  A  gentleman  offered  to 
educate  one  child  for  a  year,  and  other  bene- 
factors appeared.  Besides  the  regular  mem- 
bers, were  "associate  members,"  who  by 
paying  any  small  sum  could  aid  in  this  work 
as  actual  members.  It  was  among  these 
associate  members  that  Mrs.  Herbert  wished 
to  see  every  one  of  her  children  enrolled,  as 
an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  gift  of 
hearing  and  of  speech ;  and  the  visit  to  the 
asylum  made  them  eager  to  give  their  mites 
to  this  purpose.  Great  was  the  interest  felt  by 
these  children  in  the  Ephpheta  Society. 

"  But  it  is  such  a  hard  word  to  pronounce ! " 
complained  little  Blanche. 

"Then  why  do  we  have  it?"  asked  Jack. 

"To  which  the  thoughtful  Rosa  replied: 
"  Because  it  is  the  name  given  by  the  Rev. 
Father  when  the  Society  was  formed." 

"And  why  did  he  give  it?"  persisted  Jack. 

Here  mamma's  voice  was  heard.  "  If  you 
turn  to  chapter  7,  verse  34,  of  Saint  Mark's 
Gospel,  you  will  see  this  word  used  by  Our 
Lord.  A  man  born  deaf  and  dumb  was 
brought  to  Him.  Wetting  His  fingers  with 
spittle  from  His  divine  lips,  He  put  them  into 


the  ears  hitherto  deaf,  touched  the  tongue 
hitherto  dumb,  saying:  Ephpheta, — " Be  thou 
opened,"  —  and  straightway  the  dull  ears 
heard,  the  dumb  tongue  spoke.  To  our  So- 
ciety this  name  was  given  by  the  good  Re- 
demptorist Father,  in  order  to  keep  in  mind 
the  loving  kindness  of  Our  Lord  towards 
these  suffering  ones,  and  by  the  greatness  of 
His  compassion  to  enkindle  our  own.  It  is 
pronounced  Ef/^-ta.  Not  at  all  hard  when 
you  are  once  told  how  to  pronounce  it." 

Some  days  after  the  question  of  the  hard 
name  had  been  settled,  Jack  broke  out  tri- 
umphantly from  an  unusual  silence :  "Ah, 
my  mamma !  you  have  forgotten  something 
very  important  for  your  Society :  a  patroness. 
Where  will  you  find  one  ?  The  blind  have 
Saint  Odilia ;  but  the  poor  deaf-mutes,  who 
will  be  their  patron  ?  " 

"Ah, ha!  Master'jack,"  returned  his  mother, 
gaily :  "  so  you  think  we  have  forgotten  to 
look  for  a  patroness  for  our  Society?  But  we 
have  been  too  swift  even  for  '  nimble  Jack.' 
Not  only  did  our  dear  friends  the  Carmelite 
nuns  of  New  Orleans  name  this  patroness  to 
us,  but  she  comes  from  the  Carmelite  Order, 
and  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Venerable 
Mother  Ann  of  Jesus,  the  beloved  assistant  of 
Saint  Teresa  in  the  carrying  out  of  her  plans 
for  her  order.  This  holy  woman  was  born 
in  Medina  del  Campo,  in  Spain,  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1545,  of  parents  as  virtuous  as 
they  were  noble ;  but  virtuous  and  noble  as 
they  were,  their  little  daughter  was  born  de- 
prived of  both  hearing  and  speech.  Mean- 
while she  was  reared  in  the  most  perfect 
innocence ;  and  at  seven  years  of  age,  God 
was  pleased,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  to  give  her  both  hearing  and  speech. 
At  the  age  of  ten,  she  promised  Our  Lord  to 
have  no  other  spouse  than  Himself,  and  a 
few  years  after  she  renewed  this  promise.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  she  was  twenty-four 
years  old  that  she  asked  Saint  Teresa  to  be 
allowed  to  become  a  novice  in  her  commu- 
nity. Saint  Teresa  knew  the  holiness  of  Ann 
de  Lobere,  and  replied :  '  I  can  not  receive 
you  as  my  novice,  but  I  receive  you  as  my 
coadjutrix.'  From  this  time  she  was  devoted 
to  the  same  noble  cause  as  Saint  Teresa;  and 
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we  are  told  that  in  the  course  of  twenty- five 
years  she  founded  between  sixty  and  seventy 
Carmelite  convents  in  Spain,  France, 'and 
Belgium.  Saint  John  of  the  Cross  said  :  'To 
see  Mother  Ann  of  Jesus  is  to  look  on  the 
face  of  a  seraph.'  She  had  a  great  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  had  the  gift  of 
miracles,  as  well  as  of  prophecy.  After  the 
death  of  Saint  Teresa,  she  prepared  her  works 
for  the  press,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1621.  What  do  you  think  now  of  there  being 
no  patroness  for  the  silent  people?  Was  there 
ever  one  more  extraordinary  ?  Born  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  cured  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  how 
can  she  fail  to  be  interested  in  our  Society  ? 
Besides,  when  she  was  so  faithful  a  coadjutrix 
to  Saint  Teresa,  how  can  Saint  Teresa  refuse 
her  aid,  or  be  at  all  chary  of  it,  to  Venerable 
Mother  Ann  of  Jesus  ?  " 

Jack  acknowledged  that  the  Carmelites 
and  mamma  had  guarded  their  cause  at  every 
point,  and  was  delighted  when  his  mother 
showed  three  very  lovely  pictures  of  Vener- 
able Ann  of  Jesus.  She  is  represented  as 
giving  her  heart,  all  in  flames,  to  Our  Lord 
on  the  altar.  In  one,  very  prettily  colored, 
a  scroll  comes  from  the  hand  of  Saint  Teresa, 
on  which  we  read  what  Saint  Teresa  used  to 
call  her :  "  My  joy  and  my  crown."  More- 
over, each  of  the  children  was  allowed  to 
choose  one  of  the  three  pictures,  as  a  member 
of  the  Ephpheta  Society;  besides  receiving 
one  of  the  pretty  cards  of  admission,  on 
which,  within  a  narrow  border  of  blue  and 
gold,  was  a  picture  of  Our  Lord  curing  the 
man  born  deaf  and  dumb. 

As  a  proof  of  the  powerful  patronage  given 
to  the  Society  by  the  Carmelite  saints,  we 
will  say  that  one  year  from  the  time  the 
Ephpheta  Society  was  formed  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Redemptorist  Father,  all  the 
members  were  invited  to  the  first  Exhibition 
of  the  little  school.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  had 
offered  a  school- room,  and  a  Sister  of  the 
Holy  Heart  of  Mary  had  given  the  most  de- 
voted instruction.  At  the  hour  appointed, 
all  the  Herberts,  father,,  mother  and  children, 
were  eagerly  watching  for  the  silent  exercises, 
when  they  saw  the  Archbishop  take  his  seat 
between  two  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  front  of  the 


platform,  and  the  wonderful  sign  language 
began.  There  were  recitations  by  signs  and 
also  by  writing,  and  the  little  Herberts  ac- 
knowledged that  not  one  of  them  could  write 
as  beautifully  as  the  mutes ;  while,  in  using 
the  signs,  how  graceful  and  significant  was 
every  gesture  !  But  the  charm  of  the  Exhi- 
bition came  when  the  Sister  called  to  the 
front  a  little  boy  of  eight  years,  who  spoke  in 
a  sweet  voice  and  very  distinctly.  The  Arch- 
bishop, the  Fathers,  everybody  applauded. 

Besides  the  recitations  and  the  writing- 
books,  came  what  interested  Mrs.  Herbert 
very  much  :  the  drawing-books.  The  Sister 
had  been  unwearied  in  her  pains  to  teach  her 
pupils  to  draw,  not  from  copies,  but  first  frcm 
dictation,  then  from  objects;  and  the  beautiful 
Gothic  windows  of  the  church  near  by  had 
been  given  in  a  way  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  pupils.  It  had  been  one  of  Mrs.  Herbert's 
hobbies  that  drawing  and  painting  should 
be  to  deaf-mutes  what  music  is  to  the  blind. 
She  had  seen  many  instances  of  their  success 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  she  believed  that  in  many 
cases  the  deaf-mutes,  instead  of  being  put  to 
a  trade,  could  become  engravers,  lithograph- 
ers, or  draughtsmen  of  various  sorts.  They 
could  never  know  the  joys  of  pleasant  sound, 
but  they  could  understand,  appreciate,  and 
even  reproduce  the  silent  delight  of  sunshine, 
of  shadow,  of  forms  and  colors. 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  that  among  the 
mutes — as  participants  in  the  day,  but  not  as 
pupils — were  several  adults.  These  had  been 
educated  at  State  institutions,  but  had  never 
been  instructed  in  the  religion  under  which 
they  'were  baptized  ;  had  never  made  a  con- 
fession until  the  school  we  have  described 
was  opened ;  since  which  they  had  made  their 
First  Communion,  and  were  proud,  happy, 
enthusiastic  Catholics. 

As  the  Herberts  left  the  hall  in  which  the 
first  Examination  of  the  Ephpheta  School  had 
been  held,  they  were  certain  that  there  "were 
many  worlds,"  as  Mrs.  Herbert  had  said,  "less 
happy  than  the  silent  world," — certainly  of 
Catholic  deaf-mutes  under  the  lovely  instruc- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  known 
how  to  turn  so  many  of  the  misfortunes  of 
her  children  into  joys. 
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Only  a  Newsboy. 


N.  Y.  World. 

It  was  a  very  small  funeral  procession  that 
wended  its  way  slowly  from  the  King's  County 
Hospital  to  the  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  at  Flatbush, 
the  other  day.  There  were  no  handsome  carriages : 
only  the  hearse  containing  a  small,  plain  coffin, 
followed  by  a  solitary  coach.  But  the  mourning 
was  just  as  sincere  as  at  the  largest  and  most  im- 
posing funeral.  And  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
four  boys  who  accompanied  the  body  of  their 
dearest  friend  to  its  last  resting-place :  a  hundred 
hearts  were  touched  by  grief,  a  hundred  faces  were 
wet  with  tears. 

"It's  only  a  newsboy!"  said  a  policeman. 
True,  only  a  newsboy,  a  waif  from  the  streets  of 
the  great  city.  But  no  philanthropist  was  ever 
kinder,  no  friend  more  true,  no  soldier  braver 
than  little  Joe  Flanigan.  Every  newsboy  about  the 
offices  of  New  York's  great  journals  knew  and 
loved  him.  All  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  many  good  deeds  he  had  done  in  his  humble 
way. 

Little  Joe  first  appeared  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  two  years  ago.  He  was  small  and  slight, 
with  great  brown  eyes,  and  pinched  lips  that  always 
wore  a  smile.  Where  he  came  from  nobody  knew, 
and  few  cared.  His  parents,  he  said,  were  dead, 
and  he  had  no  friends.  It  was  a  hard  life.  Up 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  sleeping  in  a 
dry-goods  box,  or  under  the  stars  in  some  alley, 
he  worked  steadily  till  late  at  night.  He  was 
misused  at  first.  Big  boys  stole  his  papers,  or 
crowded  him  out  of  a  warm  place  at  night;  but 
he  never  complained.  The  tears  would  well  up 
in  his  eyes,  but  were  quickly  brushed  away,  and  a 
new  start  bravely  made.  Such  conduct  won  him 
friends,  and  after  a  while  no  one  dared  play  tricks 
upon  little  Joe.  His  friends  he  remembered,  and 
his  enemies  he  forgave.  Some  days  he  had  espec- 
ially good  luck.  Kind-hearted  people  pitied  the 
little  fellow,  and  bought  papers  whether  they 
wanted  them  or  not.  But  he  was  too  generous  to 
save  money  enough  even/for  a  night's  lodging. 
Every  boy  who  "  got  stuck  "  knew  he  was  sure  to 
get  enough  to  buy  a  supper  as  long  as  Joe  had  a 
penny. 

But  the  hard  work  and  exposure  began  to  tell 
on  his  weak  constitution.  He  kept  growing  thin- 
ner and  thinner,  till  there  was  scarcely  an  ounce 
of  flesh  on  his  little  body.  The  skin  of  his  face 
was  drawn  closer  and  clostr,  but  the  pleasant  look 


never  faded  away.  He  was  uncomplaining  till 
the  last.  Two  weeks  ago  he  awoke  one  morning, 
aft£r  working  hard  selling  "extras,"  to  find  him- 
self too  weak  to  move.  He  tried  his  best  to  get 
upon  his  feet,  but  it  was  a  vain  attempt :  the  vital 
force  was  gone. 

" Where  is  little  Joe?"  was  the  universal  in- 
quiry. Nobody  had  seen  him  since  the  previous 
night.  Finally  he  was  found  in  a  secluded  corner, 
and  a  good-natured  hackman  took  him  to  the 
hospital  in  Flatbush,  where  he  said  he  once  lived. 
Every  day  one  of  the  boys  went  to  see  him.  On 
Saturday  a  newsboy,  who  had  abused  him  at  first, 
and  learned  to  love  him  afterwards,  found  him 
sitting  up  in  his  cot,  his  little  blue- veined  hand 
stretched  out  upon  the  coverlet. 

"I  was  afraid  you  wasn't  coming,  Jerry,"  said 
the  sick  boy,  with  some  difficulty ;  "  and  I  wanted 
to  see  you  once  more  so  much.  I  guess  it  will  be 
the  last  time,  Jerry ;  for  I  feel  awfully  weak  to- 
day. Now,  Jerry,  when  I  die  I  want  you  to  be 
good  for  my  sake.  Tell  the  boys — ' ' 

But  his  message  never  was  completed.  Little 
Joe  was  dead.  His  sleep  was  calm  and  beautiful ; 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  on  his  wan  face  had 
disappeared ;  but  the  expression  was  still  there : 
even  in  death  he  smiled. 

It  was  sad  news  that  Jerry  bore  back  to  his 
friends  on  that  day.  They  feared  the  end  was 
near,  and  were  waiting  for  him  with  anxious  hearts. 
When  they  saw  his  tear-stained  face  they  knew 
that  little  Joe  was  dead.  Not  a  word  was  said ; 
they  felt  as  if  they  were  in  the  presence  of  death 
itself;  their  hearts  were  too  full  to  speak. 

That  night  a  hundred  boys  met  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall.  They  felt  that  they  must  express  their 
sense  of  loss  in  some  way,  but  how  they  did  not 
know.  A  collection  was  taken  up  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  funeral,  and  the  same  hackman  who 
bore  little  Joe  to  the  hospital  again  kindly  offered 
the  use  of  his  carriage.  The  burial  took  place  the 
other  day.  On  the  coffin  was  a  plate  purchased 
by  the  boys,  whose  language  was  expressive  from 
its  very  simplicity.  This  was  the  inscription  : 

LITTLE   JOE. 

AGED   14. 

THE    BEST   NEWS  HOY    IN   NEW    YOKK. 
WE   ALL   LIKED   HIM. 

Each  boy  sent  a  flower  to  be  placed  upon  the 
coffin  of  his  friend. 

He  was  only  a  newsboy ! 

This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch :  every  word  of  the 
above  story  is  true. 
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Our  Lady's  Assumption. 


BY    W.    D.   KELLY. 


TTXEMPTED  when  this  world  thou  earnest  in, 
}—*    Clad  in  the  fulness  of  celestial  grace — 

Sweet  second  Mother  of  a  fallen  race! — 
From  those  defilements  of  primeval  sin 
In  which  all  other  lives  have  origin ; 

When  Azrael's  pinions  brushed  thy  beauteous 
face, 

Unmeet  were  it  the  grave  to  its  embrace 
The  shrine  thy  soul  had  sanctified  should  win : 
Therefore  did  He  who  spared  thee  from  the  doom 

That  sin  entails  upon  thy  kin  and  kith, 
Exempt  thy  spotless  body  from  the  tomb, 

And  the  long  sleep  beneath  its  monolith; 
And,  when  Death's  Angel  left  the  darkened  room, 

Bid  it  ascend  to  Paradise  forthwith. 


The  Splendors  of  the  Venetian  School.— 
Decline  of  Italian  Art. 


BY   OCTAVIA   HENSEL. 


HE  magical  softness  of  hues  blending 
in  violet,  amber,  and  green,  is  no 
where  more  tenderly  given  than  in 
the  works  of  those  artists  who  dwelt  beside 
the  Adriatic,  where  only  the  sunshine  parts 
the  blue  skies  of  Italy  from  the  blue  waves  of 
the  sea.  The  soft  sea  air  gives  a  richer,  mel- 
lower coloring  to  the  land;  and  eyes  which 
from  childhood  have  gazed  upon  these  hues 
naturally  reproduce  them  in  the  work  their 


hands  fashion.  Thus  the  painters  of  Venice, 
Holland,  and  England  have  rarer  talent  for 
the  splendor  of  color  than  the  painters  who 
dwell  in  inland  valley  and  plain. 

With  Correggio  the  school  of  Parma,  the 
Lombardic  school,  began  and  ended.  Antonio 
Allegri,*  called  Correggio  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  introduced  a  new  manner  into  the 
art  of  painting,  and  excelled  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  chiaro-oscuro,  grace  and  softness  of 
effect.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  said  of  him : 
"  His  manner,  design,  and  execution  are  all 
very  great  without  correctness.  He  had  a 
most  free  and  delightful  pencil ;  and  it  is  to 
be  acknowledged  that  he  painted  with  a 
strength,  relief,  sweetness,  and  vivacity  of 
coloring  which  nothing  ever  exceeded.  He 
understood  how  to  distribute  his  lights  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  wholly  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  which  gave  great  force  and  great 
roundness  to  his  figures." 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  greatly  influenced  Cor- 
reggio's  earlier  method,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  when  he  went  to  Mantua,  the 
works  of  Mantegna  instructed  him  by  their 
power  of  design  and  peculiar  effects  of  light 
and  shadow.  His  best  paintings  are  in  Parma, 
in  the  Convent  of  San  Paolo.  The  Ascension 
of  Christ  upon  the  cupola  of  San  Giovanni, 
and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  painted  for 
the  choir  of  the  same  church,  are  remarkable 
for  their  grandeur  of  design  and  perspective. 
His  religious  pictures  are  his  best,  and  these 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery  are  especially  beauti- 
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ful.  Here  is  found  the  exquisite  picture  of 
the  Nativity,  called  La  Notte,  or  Night ;  be- 
cause, while  all  is  dark,  the  stable  wherein 
the  Holy  Family  are  grouped  is  lighted  by 
the  radiance  of  the  nimbus  round  the  Head 
of  the  Holy  Child.  The  Reading  Magdalen — 
a  picture  familiar  to  all  through  photographs 
and  porcelain  painted  copies — is  also  found 
at  Dresden.  His  most  important  work,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  on  the 
dome  of  the  Cathedral  at  Parma.  The  fore- 
shortening is  masterly,  but  wanting  in  cor- 
rectness of  drawing:  it  presents  a  peculiar 
confusion  of  hands  and  feet.  Correggio  has 
many  imitators,  but  only  one  pupil,  Parmi- 
giano,  who  attained  to  eminence. 

Giorgio  Barbarelli,*  called  Giorgione,  was 
the  first  Venetian  artist  of  the  i6th  century 
•who  ventured  to  free  himself  from  the  tram 
mels  of  the  early  Venetian  school.  His  paint- 
ings are  distinguished  for  their  depth  of  color- 
ing, a  purity  of  outline  never  attained  by  any 
artist  before  him,  and  a  peculiar  luminous  glow 
over  the  landscape,  which  he  was  the  first  of 
Venetian  painters  to  introduce  into  pictures. 
He  was  also  famous  for  his  portraits,  and 
many  distinguished  personages  sat  to  him. 
He  worked  much  in  fresco,  but  none  of  these 
mural  paintings  remain ;  and  his  easel  pic- 
tures, all  from  religious  subjects,f  are  so  few 
and  so  scattered  that  not  more  than  one  is 
found  in  the  chief  galleries  of  England  and 
the  continent.  He  had  no  pupils  of  note. 
Sebastiani  Luciani,  better  known  as  Del  Pi- 
ombo,  although  greatly  influenced  by  his 
style,  studied  under  Michael  Angelo. 

With  the  name  of  Titian  J  Venetian  paint- 
ing in  all  its  splendor  stands  before  us.  In 
him  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  Correggio 
and  Giorgione  were  combined  and  moulded 
by  a  peculiarly  noble  originality.  In  color- 
ing, Titian  is  unsurpassed :  his  clear  shadows ; 
the  calm  dignity  of  his  portraiture,  yet  full  of 


*  1476-1511. 

-J-  With  the  exception  of  the  Knight  in  Armor,  in 
the  London  Gallery,  and  the  Three  Astrologers,  at 
-the  Belvedere  in  Vienna  The  Death  of  Peter,  Martyr, 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  famed  Concert  of  the 
.Louvre,  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  him. 

J  1477-1576. 


the  peaceful,  conscious  enjoyment  of  life;  the 
truthfulness  of  his  imitation  of  nature,  raise 
him  far  above  other  Italian  painters,  and  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  new  Venetian  school. 

With  Zuccato,  Gentile  Bellini,  and  later  with 
Giovanni,  in  whose  studio  he  labored  side  by 
side  with  Giorgione,  Titian  studied  until  em- 
ployed by  Alfonso  I,  of  Ferrara,  for  whom  he 
painted  his  greatest  masterpieces.  Later,  the 
Venetian  Senate  desired  him  to  complete  the 
work  of  Giovanni  Bellini  in  the  Council  Hall ; 
and  such  was  their  approval  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  supplemented  the  designs  of  his 
master,  that  he  was  appointed  painter- in  chief 
to  the  doges  of  Venice.  Charles  V,  Duke 
Federigo  Gonzaga,  and  lastly  the  Pontiff  Paul 
III,  were  his  most  distinguished  patrons.  He 
reached  the  age  of  ninety-nine,  and,  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  was  suddenly  car- 
ried off  by  the  plague  at  Venice.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  even  a  hurried  sketch 
of  all  his  works.  Every  picture-gallery,  of 
Europe,  almost  every  great  Cathedral  of  the 
continent,  contains  his  masterpieces.  His  sa- 
cred subjects  are  the  best,  except  where  these 
subjects  express  suffering,  such  as  the  Death 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence; for  physical  pain  was  uncongenial  to 
this  great  lover  of  beauty,  health  and  joy.  In 
the  Madrid  collection,  the  quantity  of  Titian's 
works  is  better  than  their  quality.  He  is 
studied  best  in  Venice;  but  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  containing  the  celebrated  Christ  and 
the  Tribute- Money,  and  several  exquisite  por- 
traits, gives  admirable  examples  of  his  color- 
ing, grouping,  and  purity  of  outline. 

He  had  many  pupils,  and  many  rivals  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life ;  but  he  outlived 
them  all.  Among  his  contemporaries,  Jacopo 
Palma,*  surnamed  II  Vecchio  (the  old) ;  Bor- 
done ;  f  Licinio,  \  whose  flesh-tints  are  even 
more  ruddy  with  the  hues  of  health  than  those 
of  Titian;  Girolamo  Romani, ||  a  most  suc- 
cessful imitator  of  Titian  and  Giorgione,  are 
the  most  distinguished ;  but  their  works  are 
chiefly  found  in  Venice,  and  not  represented 
in  the  galleries  of  the  continent.  The  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  London,  and  the  Stafford 
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House   collection,  contain  the  best  outside 
the  churches  and  galleries  of  Venice. 

Bonifazio  Veronese,*  the  most  important 
of  the  three  artists  of  this  name,  was  a  pupil  of 
Palma  Vecchio  ;  but  the  study  of  Giorgione 
and  Titian  formed  his  style,  and  many  of  his 
works  have  been  attributed  to  these  masters. 

Long  after  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy  had 
fallen  into  the  mannerism  of  mere  copyists, 
the  Venetian  school  was  sustained  in  origi- 
nality and  vigor  by  the  individuality  and  gen- 
ius of  two  masters  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  1 6th  century.  Jacopo  Robusti,  f  better 
known  as  Tintoretto — a  pupil  of  Titian,  and 
one  who  contrived  to  combine  his  splendor 
of  coloring  with  Michael  Angelo's  grandeur 
of  form — and  Paolo  Caliari,|  called  Paolo 
Veronese,  rival  in  magnificence  the  great 
master  himself,  and  fulfil  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples attained  by  the  Venetian  school. 

Tintoretto  painted  too  rapidly :  his  pictures 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  size  than  for 
their  finish;  but  Paolo  Veronese  seems  to 
have  painted  with  pencils  of  light  and  air,  so 
soft  and  clear  are  his  outlines,  so  delicate  the 
" clear  obscure"  of  his  shadows.  His  color- 
ing is  gorgeous,  but  one  mannerism,  or  per- 
haps necessity,  stamps  his  pictures, — the  ar- 
chitectural setting;  the  background  of  his 
paintings  all  contain  well-rounded  pillars, 
Norman  arch,  or  Grecian  architrave,  and  cur- 
tains draped  in  cords  with  tassels.  His  sacred 
pictures  are  studies  of  life  and  action;  it 
seems  as  if  the  figures  must  move  and  speak 
to  you.  The  Marriage  at  Cana,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  contains,  among  the  hundred  and 
twenty  figures  and  heads  represented,  por- 
traits of  the  greatest  celebrities  of  the  Vene- 
tian court  in  the  artist's  life-time. 

The  great  Italian  masters  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  did  not  deem  it  beneath  their 
art  to  devote  their  energies  to  decorative 
painting,  forming  ornamental  designs  for 
rooms  and  churches.  The  earliest  style  was 
that  of  the  so-called  Gothic,  where  the  gro- 
tesque element  predominated ;  but  in  the 
1 5th  century  this  yielded  to  the  Renaissance, 

*  Died  in  1 540.     The  second  artist  of  that  name, 
a  pupil  of  this  master,  died  in  1553. 
f  1518-1594.  {  1528-1588. 


or  revival  of  the  antique,  as  the  word  denotes. 
Under  Raphael  this  ornamental  decoration 
reached  its  noblest  form,  and,  stamped  with 
the  originality  of  his  genius,  became  the 
model  of  decorative  art.  When  the  love  of 
variety  added  the  Eastern  arabesque,  of  Per- 
sian designs,  to  the  "decorative"  of  Raphael, 
true  art  was  quickly  lost;  and  with  the  death 
of  Paolo  Veronese,  no  great  painter,  except 
Jacopo  da  Ponte  (called  II  Bassano),*  founder 
of  the  Italian  school  of  genre  painting,  lived 
to  carry  on  the  teachings  of  the  Cinquecento 
masters;  and  thus  at  the  close  of  the  i6th 
century  an  approaching  decadence  was  clearly 
seen. 

Under  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  Raphael,  form,  design,  and  expression 
had  embodied  their  triune  beauty  in  art; 
and  to  this  the  schools  of  Parma  and  Venice, 
under  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Paolo  Veronese, 
had  added  the  duality  of  beauty,  coloring,  and 
chiaro -oscuro.  In  Raphael  spiritual  beauty 
was  supreme ;  in  Titian,  physical  loveliness. 
As  long  as  painters  delighted  in  the  religious 
subjects  which  prevailed  in  art- study  during 
the  1 5th  and  i6th  centuries,  love  of  art  per- 
vaded all  classes ;  but  when  antique  mythol- 
ogy and  historical  apotheosis  began  to  deco- 
rate public  halls  and  palaces,  spiritual  beauty, 
faith  and  love,  departed  with  the  masters  of 
Catholic  art  in  Italy. 


1510-1592. 


The  Martyrs  of  Molokai. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


II. 

IT  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since 
leprosy  was  introduced  into  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
point  with  certainty  to  the  original  case,  but 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  seed  of  the 
dreadful  malady  came  from  Asia,  and  came 
in  the  person  of  an  ill-fated  foreigner.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  in- 
calculable injury  he  was  about  to  inflict  upon 
a  nation  that  had  been,  until  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Cook  in  1790,  almost  entirely  free 
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from  the  numerous  contagious  diseases  that 
prevail  among  civilized  communities;  but  the 
life  he  led  in  Hawaii  was  such  as  to  speedily 
communicate  this  mortal  disease,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  its  unmistakable  symptoms 
were  developing  in  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Then  would  have  been  a  proper  time  in 
which  to  check,  so  far  as  possible,  the  spread 
of  the  pestilence ;  yet  even  then  it  was  perhaps 
too  late.  The  Hawaiians  are  a  sociable  peo- 
ple: they  are  continually  travelling  from  one 
country  to  another ;  they  live  in  the  closest 
intimacy ;  are  generous  and  hospitable  to  a 
fault.  A  Hawaiian's  home  is  your  home  the 
moment  you  enter  it,  and  so  long  as  you 
choose  to  lodge  there  all  that  is  in  the  house 
is  at  your  disposal.  If  your  wardrobe  needs 
replenishing,  you  are  welcome  to  the  ward- 
robe of  the  family ;  though  the  chances  are 
that  you  would  hardly  better  yourself  were 
you  to  appropriate  the  entire  stock. 

It  may  as  well  be  added  here  that  this  cus- 
tom was  general  in  former  years,  but  of  late 
the  simplicity  and  generosity  of  the  natives 
have  been  so  often  abused  that  a  stranger 
is  now  greeted  with  some  caution  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Leprosy  develops  slowly :  one  .may  be  a 
leper  for  months  or  even  years  before  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  begin  to  discover 
themselves  and  at  last  become  externally 
evident.  Then  they  are  unmistakable;  but 
by  this  time  great  mischief  may  have  been 
done,  and  done  innocently  enough  perhaps  ; 
for  the  leper  will  have  but  recently  become 
conscious  of  his  state. 

Thus  leprosy  spread  through  the  kingdom, 
and  spread  to  such  an  alarming  degree  that 
it  became  necessary  to  take  public  action  in 
the  matter. 

The  disease  is  acknowledged  by  the  med- 
ical world  to  be  incurable.  It  has  ever  been 
so  considered  ;  and  as  yet,  though  a  thousand 
experiments  have  been  tried,  the  most  hope- 
ful of  the  scientists  have  abandoned  the  field 
in  despair. 

The  Mosaic  Law  was  explicit  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  those  afflicted  by  leprosy : 
they  were  to  be  set  apart,  without  the  gates, 


and  to  walk  alone,  crying:  "Unclean!  un- 
clean ! "  Their  garments  were  to  be  burned, 
their  houses  cleansed,  and  all  direct  com- 
munication between  the  clean  and  the  unclean 
was  expressly  prohibited.  In  like  manner, 
segregation  was  considered  to  be  the  only 
hope  of  the  Hawaiian  race.  A  suitable  spot 
was  sought,  to  which  the  lepers  might  be  re- 
moved, where  they  might  be  tenderly  cared 
for,  and  jealously  guarded ;  and  there  they 
were  to  end  their  miserable  days. 

The  prospect  of  life-banishment  alarmed 
the  natives,  both  the  sick  and  the  hale ;  they 
were  not,  and  they  still  are  not,  afraid  of  the 
disease.  They  are  a  most  affectionate  peo- 
ple :  they  love  their  friends  with  a  love  pass- 
ing the  love  of  woman ;  moreover,  they  are 
•  fearless  of  death — at  heart  they  are  fatalists. 

When  the  health  agent  of  the  Government 
went  forth  in  search  of  the  afflicted,  hoping 
to  gather  them  together,  house  them,  feed 
them  and  clothe  them  at  the  Government 
expense,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing any  of  them.  At  the  approach  of  this 
health  officer  the  lepers  would  be  secreted 
by  friends,  who  were  willing  to  brave  possi- 
ble contagion  rather  than  part  with  those  so 
dear  to  them.  Sometimes  the  unfortunates 
were  surprised,  and  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  police,  who  were  to  have  charge  of  them 
until  they  could  be  shipped  to  the  new  set- 
tlement. 

Eye-witnesses  of  the  heart-rending  scenes 
that  followed  these  captures  will  not  soon  for- 
get the  agony  of  the  final  partings.  Terrible 
as  was  the  emergency,  the  voice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment could  justly  say  with  "  Hamlet" : 

"I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind." 
It  was  a  question  of  saving  the  remnant  of 
the  nation  at  the  price  of  the  hopeless  few. 

The  little  lowland  at  our  feet  was  found  to 
be,  by  all  odds,  the  most  desirable  locality 
in  the  whole  group  for  a  settlement  such  as 
was  proposed.  There  are  few  white  people 
on  the  Island  of  Molokai.  This  lowland  was 
seldom,  perhaps  never,  visited ;  certainly  there 
was  no  necessity  of  its  being  visited  by  those 
who  were  not  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the 
natives.  The  few  settlers — old  settlers  cer- 
tainly— still  rusticating  on  the  breezy  and 
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unsheltered  plains  below  us,  could  dispose  of 
their  birthrights  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  or 
they  could  remain ;  for  there  was  abundant 
room  for  all  who  were  likely  to  find  sanctuary 
in  that  sad  spot.  There  was  ample  suste- 
nance both  on  land  and  sea ;  fishers  were  liv- 
ing among  the  foam-crested  rocks;  the  hus- 
bandman would  find  an  immediate  market  for 
his  produce,  and  he  was  alike  fearless  and 
hospitably  disposed.  Indeed,  all  things  con- 
sidered, no  better  refuge  for  the  leper  could 
be  found  ;  and  so  the  little  lowland  under  the 
great  windward  cliff  of  Molokai  was  speedily 
and  permanently  secured. 

Transportation  began  immediately,  and  for 
twenty  years  it  has  continued ;  it  has  contin- 
ued in  spite  of  the  pitiful  protestations  of 
friends  and  relations,  and  in  spite  of  the  first 
instinct  of  humanity — the  natural  appeal  of 
the  sympathetic.  It  has  continued,  and  it  will 
— it  must  continue  until  the  last  vestige  of 
leprosy  has  disappeared  from  the  kingdom. 

Hawaii  in  thus  separating  the  clean  from 
the  unclean  is  following,  somewhat  tardily 
perhaps,  the  wise  and  vigorous  example  of 
the  older  commonwealths  of  the  world.  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart.,  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  in  his  learned  and  conclusive 
essay  on  "  Leprosy  and  Leper  Hospitals  of 
England  and  Scotland,"  gives  a  list  of  no 
leper- houses  that  existed  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  I2th  to  the  i6th  century.  He  says  : 
"  By  Astruce,  Bach,  and  others,  it  has  been 
averred  that  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  introduced  from  the  East  by  those  who 
returned  from  the  Crusades,  though  the  dis- 
ease was  not  unknown  on  the  continent  at 
an  earlier  period ;  and  there  were  two  lazar- 
houses  at  Canterbury  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  seven  years  previous 
to  the  first  Crusade." 

Mezeray  records  that  in  the  I2th  century 
there  was  scarcely  a  town,  or  village  in  France 
without  its  leper  hospital.  Muratori  gives  a 
similar  account  of  the  extent  of  the  disease 
during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Italy.  Old  Scan- 
dinavian historians  amply  prove  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  kingdom  of  Northern  Europe 
equally  became  its  unfortunate  victims. 

In  England  and  Scotland  during  the  same 


period  leprosy  was  as  rife  as  it  was  on  the 
neighboring  continent;  almost  every  large' 
town  in  Great  Britain  had  a  leper  hospital,  of 
a  village  near  it  for  the  reception  and  isola- 
tion of  the  diseased.  Some  of  the  cities  were 
supplied  with  more  than  one  lazar-house : 
there  were  six  of  these  establishments  at  Nor- 
wich, or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  five  at 
Lynn  Regis. 

In  that  age  when  leprosy  flourished  laws 
were  enacted  by  nearly  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  arrest  its  diffusion  among  their 
subjects.  The  Popes  issued  Bulls  regarding 
the  ecclesiastical  separation  and  rights  of  the 
afflicted.  A  particular  order  of  knighthood 
was  instituted  to  watch  over  the  sick.  "Ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  various  civil  codes 
and  local  enactments  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,"  says  a  writer,  "when  a  per- 
son became  afflicted  with  leprosy  he  was  con- 
sidered as  legally  and  politically  dead,  and 
lost  the  privileges  belonging  to  his  right  of 
citizenship." 

Thus  we  dwelt  upon  a  theme  that  was  now 
continually  uppermost  in  our  minds ;  and 
while  we  sat  upon  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  lo ! 
the  shadows  had  swung  out  over  the  plain, 
and  tinted  the  shallow  shore- line  of  the  sea 
a  deeper  indigo. 

"  Come,  let  us  be  going,"  said  one  of  the 
party ;  whereupon  we  shouldered  our  packs, 
and,  with  staff  in  hand,  approaching  the  pre- 
cipitous trail,  single- file,  took  the  first  down 
ward  step.  It  was  like  plunging  into  space ! 

III. 

We  were  dropping,  slipping,  shambling 
down  a  sharp  flank  of  the  cliff,  that  cut  the  air 
like  a  flying  buttress.  By  a  series  of  irregular 
steps  we  slowly  descended,  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock  when  practicable,  but  often  putting  off 
our  packs,  sliding  onto  the  little  ledge  below, 
and  then  dragging  the  packs  after  us. 

On  each  side  of  us  was  a  dense  growth  of 
brush,  a  kind  of  natural  parapet,  over  which 
we  could  hurl  a  stone  a  thousand  feet  into  the 
sheer  depths,  but  we  could  not  hear  it  strike. 
Sea-birds  soared  above  us  and  below  us; 
sometimes  they  hovered  just  over  our  heads, 
and  eyed  us  curiously;  then  with  a  stroke  of 
their  powerful  wings  they  would  soar  away, 
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with  a  cry  that  was  half  fearful,  half  defiant. 
My  brain  whirled  as  I  watched  them  poised 
in  mid  air,  and  thought  of  the  awful  distance 
between  them  and  the  earth. 

For  two  hours  we  continued  to  descend; 
often  pausing  for  breath ;  sometimes  sinking 
through  weariness ;  always  wondering  if  this 
were  not  the  last  turn  in  the  zigzag  that 
seemed  to  wind  on  to  the  end  of  time.  Now 
and  then  we  came  upon  the  carcasses  of  cattle 
that  had  perished  in  this  awful  path ;  for  herds 
are  sometimes  driven  down  the  steep  incline 
to  supply  the  leper  market,  and  there  is  al- 
ways some  loss  of  life  in  these  cases. 

At  intervals  we  treaded  deliciously  cool 
and  shady  groves,  from  under  whose  dense 
boughs  we  could  look  slant -wise  into  the  set- 
tlement, and  see  men  and  women  moving  to 
and  fro ;  and  so  at  last  we  came  out  upon  the 
treeless  plain,  faint  and  foot-sore — at  least  this 
was  my  state — and  began  slowly  to  make  our 
way  toward  Kalawao,  the  chief  leper  village, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  At  the  lodge 
— a  neat  frame  building,  reserved  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  visiting  physician  and  his 
friends — we  deposited  our  packs,  left  orders 
for  an  early  dinner,  and  proceeded  toward  the 
neighboring  village. 

The  first  glimpse  of  Kalawao  might  lead  a 
stranger  to  pronounce  it  a  thriving  hamlet  of 
perhaps  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Its  single 
street  is  bordered  by  neat  whitewashed  cot- 
tages, with  many  a  little  garden  of  bright 
flowers,  and  not  a  few  graceful  and  decorative 
tropical  trees.  It  lies  so  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain  that  not  a  few  of  the  huge  stones 
that  were  loosened  by  the  rains  have  come 
thundering  down  the  heights,  and  rolled  al- 
most to  the  fences  that  enclose  the  village 
suburbs. 

As  we  passed  down  the  street,  Dr.  Fitch  was 
greeted  on  every  hand.  He  had  been  expected, 
for  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  the  settlement 
monthly ;  and  many  a  shout  of  welcome  was 
raised,  and  many  an  "Aloha!" — the  fond 
salutation  of  the  race — rang  from  doorway, 
window,  and  veranda.  One  group  of  stalwart 
fellows  swung  their  hats  in  air,  and  gave  three 
lusty  cheers  for  "Kauka"  (the  doctor),  topping 
them  off  with  a  burst  of  childish  laughter. 


Thus  far,  inasmuch  as  we  had  scarcely 
looked  into  the  faces  of  these  villagers,  they 
seemed  to  us  the  merriest  and  most  contented 
community  in  the  world;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  we  were  all  in  the  deep  afternoon 
shadow,  and  our  arrival  was  the  sensation  of 
the  hour. 

By  the  roadside,  in  the  edge  of  the  village, 
between  it  and  the  sea,  stood  a  little  chapel ; 
the  cross  upon  its  low  belfry,  and  the  larger 
cross  in  the  cemetery  beyond,  assured  us  that 
the  poor  villagers  were  not  neglected  in  the 
hour  of  their  extremity. 

As  we  drew  near,  the  churchyard  gate  was 
swung  open  for  us  by  a  troop  of  laughing 
urchins,  who  stood  hat  in  hand  to  give  us  wel- 
come. Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  noticed  that 
they  were  all  disfigured  :  that  their  faces  were 
seared  and  scarred;  their  hands  and  feet 
maimed  and  sometimes  bleeding ;  their  eyes 
like  the  eyes  of  some  half- tamed  animal;  their 
mouths  shapeless,  and  their  whole  aspect  in 
many  cases  repulsive. 

These  were  lepers ;  so  were  they,  each  of 
them,  that  had  greeted  us  as  we  passed 
through  the  village;  scare  they  all,  with  a 
few  privileged  exceptions,  who  dwell  in  the 
two  little  villages  under  the  cliffs  by  the  sea. 

Other  lepers  gathered  about  us  as  we  en- 
tered the  churchyard :  the  chapel  steps  were 
crowded  with  them — for  a  stranger  is  seldom 
seen  at  Kalawao — and  as  their  number  in- 
creased, it  seemed  as  if  each  newcomer  was 
more  horrible  than  the  last,  until  corruption 
could  go  no  farther,  and  flesh  suffer  no  deeper 
dishonor  this  side  of  the  grave.  They  volun- 
tarily drew  aside  as  we  advanced,  closing  in 
behind  us,  and  encircling  us  at  every  step. 

The  chapel  door  stood  ajar;  in  a  moment 
it  was  thrown  open,  and  a  young  priest 
paused  upon  the  threshold  to  give  us  wel- 
come. His  cassock  was  worn  and  faded,  his 
hair  tumbled  like  a  school-boy's,  his  hands 
stained  and  hardened  by  toil ;  but  the  glow 
of  health  was  in  his  face,  the  buoyancy  of 
youth  in  his  manner;  while  his  ringing  laugh, 
his  ready  sympathy,  and  his  inspiring  mag- 
netism told  of  one  who  in  any  sphere  might 
do  a  noble  work,  and  who  in  his  chosen  lot 
is  doing  the  noblest  of  all  works. 
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This  was  Father  Damien,  the  self-exiled 
priest;  the  one  clean  man  in  the  midst  of  his 
flock  of  lepers. 

We  were  urged  to  dine  with  him.  Good 
soul!  he  was  conscious  of  asking  us  to  the 
humblest  of  tables,  but  we  were  a  thousand 
times  welcome  to  the  best  he  had.  When 
we  assured  him  that  our  dinner  was  even  then 
in  preparation,  and  that  we  had  packed  over 
with  us  all  the  way  from  Honolulu  butter, 
flour,  and  other  delicacies,  he  insisted  upon 
our  adding  a  fowl  to  our  bill  of  fare,  with  his 
compliments  and  his  blessing. 

Having  with  a  few  words  dispersed  the 
group  of  lepers — it  was  constantly  increasing 
in  numbers  and  horrors — he  brought  from  his 
cottage  in  the  churchyard  a  handful  of  corn, 
and  scattering  a  little  of  it  upon  the  ground, 
he  gave  a  peculiar  cry.  In  a  moment  his  fowls 
flocked  from  all  quarters  :  they  seemed  to  de- 
scend out  of  the  air  in  clouds ;  they  lit  upon 
his  arms,  and  fed  out  of  his  hands ;  they 
fought  for  footing  upon  his  shoulders  and 
even  upon  his  head ;  they  covered  him  with 
caresses  and  with  feathers.  He  stood  knee- 
deep  among  as  fine  a  flock  of  fowls  as  any 
fancier  would  care  to  .see ;  they  were  his  pride, 
his  playthings ;  and  yet  a  brace  of  them  he 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  friendship,  and 
bade  us  go  in  peace. 

Such  was  Father  Damien,  of  Kalawao. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


My  Mother's  Letter. 


BY    ANGELIQUE    DE    LANDE. 


NCE  a  week  there  comes  a  Letter, 

In  an  envelope  of  blue, 
And  the  reading  makes  me  better, 
'Tis  so  loving,  kind  and  true. 

I  forget  that  I  am  weary 

When  I  see  it  at  the  door, 
And  my  heart  grows  strong  within  me 

As  I  read  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

For  it  tells  me  of  my  Mother 
Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven  above ; 

Save  my  God,  there  is  no  other 
So  deserving  of  my  love. 


There  I  find  the  sweetest  stories 
Of  that  Mother's  spotless  fame, 

There  I  read  of  countless  glories 
Daily  added  to  her  name. 

Faithful  words  of  saints  and  martyrs 
Reigning  gloriously  above ; 

Messages  from  Christ  my  Saviour 
In  His  Sacrament  of  Love. 

Often,  too,  the  Holy  Father, 
Far  away,  from  Peter's  Chair, 

Sends  a  blessing  through  its  pages 
To  the  children  of  his  care. 

I'd  not  miss  my  Mother's  Letter 
For  its  weight  in  solid  gold ; — 

May  its  readers,  near  and  distant, 
Be  increased  a  thousandfold ! 

Blessed  be  the  hand  that  sends  it, 
With  a  prayer,  from  Notre  Dame ! 

Blessings  on  the  tireless  Spirit 

Fired  with  love  for  Mary's  Name ! 

Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  little  Letter, 
On  thy  mission  round  the  world, 

'Til  Our  Lady's  azure  banner 
Everywhere  shall  be  unfurled ! — 

'Til  beneath  its  folds  of  beauty 
Shall  be  gathered,  all  as  one, 

They  who  through  the  Heart  of  Mary 
Seek  the  Heart  of  Christ,  her  Son  ! 


Charlotte. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "TYBORNE,"  "LOST,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


•    CHAPTER  III.— A  REFUSAL. 
"T7XACTLY  in  ten  minutes  lunch  was  on 
-C/   the  table,  and  Paul  entered  the  dining- 
room  with  letters  in  his  hand. 

"Who  from?  who  from?"  said  Charlotte, 
holding  out  her  hands. 

"Business   letters,"  he   replied;    "except 
this  one  from  Gustavus." 

"At  last!"  said  Charlotte.  "How  is  he?" 

"  He  says  he  is  much  better." 

"You  don't  believe  him?" 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  him,  but  I 
doubt  whether  he  will  ever  be  cured." 

"Is  heat  Nantes?" 
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"  No :  he  has  gone  back  to  Clos  Joli,  with 
the  children." 

"To  Clos  Joli? — where  Martha  died?"  and 
as  she  spoke,  Charlotte's  blue  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"Yes ;  it  is  a  bad  place  for  him,"  said  Raul, 
with  a  sigh. 

"And  what  does  he  say  about  the  children  ?  " 
"He  says  they  are  well, — nothing   more. 
You  know  what  his  letters  are :  a  few  lines, 
that  is  all." 

"  What  a  long  time  it  is  since  we  saw  them ! 
Could  you  not  go  down  and  see  after  Gus- 
tavus?" 

"You  know,  Charlotte,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  get  away." 

"Yes,  but  only  for  a  day — just  to  see  them. 
I  do  so  dream  about  Martha  at  night !  She 
comes  and  looks  sadly  at  me,  as  if  to  reproach 
me  for  being  indifferent  to  her  children." 

"  We  have  to  do  what  we  can,  Charlotte, — 
not  what  we  wish,  as  you  very  well  know." 

"Suppose  Gustavus  died,  what  should  we 
do  about  the  children  ?" 

"You  know  that  Gustavus's  relatives  will 
not  let  us  interfere  in  their  affairs,  his  uncle 
especially." 

"  But  you  are  Martha's  brother, — a  much 
nearer  relative." 

"Yes,  but  the  father's  family  always  go 
first;  and  they  are  on  the  spot,  and  I  am  in 
Paris,  a  busy  doctor." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  doctor." 

"  You  count  for  nothing  as  yet,  my  poor 
Lottie ! " 

"Always  nothing ! "  said  Charlotte,  impa- 
tiently. "  Oh !  if  Martha  had  foreseen  that 
her  husband  would  follow  her  so  soon,  she 
would  have  left  her  children  to  us." 

"Why  trouble  oneself  about  the  future?" 
said  Paul ;  "  Gustavus  is  around  as  yet." 

"That's  true,"  answered  Charlotte.  "You 
are  very  elegant,  Paul;  are  you  going  to  call 
on  Madame  Guerblier  as  you  did  last  year?" 

"No:  I  shall  write  this  time.  She  would 
refuse  to  see  me,  but  she  must  get  my  letter, 
and  be  reminded  of  the  sacred  promise  which 
she  will  not  keep." 

"What  excuses  did  she  make  the  first 
year?" 


"That  she  was  too  ill  to  let  her  daughter 
leave  her." 

"And  last  year  ?  " 

"That  my  position  was  too  obscure." 

"And  this  year,  now  that  you  have  got 
another  step,  and  are  making  your  way,  what 
will  she  say?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"  Perhaps  she  will  say  she  is  so  much  better 
she  wants  Bertha  to  go  out  with  her?" 

"Perhaps  she  will.  Charlotte,  Gustavus's 
letter  is  on  my  writing-table ;  you  will  answer 
it,  won't  you  ?  I  may  be  late  for  dinner  to- 
day." And  he  disappeared. 

Charlotte  called  Mic-Mac. 

"  I  have  some  free  time,"  she  said :  "  let  us 
do  our  accounts." 

Mic-Mac  accordingly  brought  an  account- 
book. 

"Oh!  Mic-Mac,  the  bills  are  higher  this 
week!" 

"  Yes,  Miss  ;  but  the  total  for  the  month 
will  not  be  so,  if  you  add  up.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  as  the  doctor  likes  partridges, 
I  bought  them  several  times." 

"Quite  right,  Mic-Mac;  we  must  not  stint 
the  doctor,  who  works  so  hard.  But  what  is 
this  pastry? — he  does  not  care  for  that." 

"  No,  Miss ;  but  he  told  me  to  have  pastry. 
He  said  to  me :  '  Miss  Charlotte  likes  sweet 
things.'" 

Charlotte  smiled,  but  a  little  sadly,  then 
gave  her  mind  to  her  work.  Presently  she 
said :  "  It  is  all  right :  only  a  few  francs'  differ- 
ence. Mic-  Mac,  you  are  a  splendid  manager ! " 
And  leaving  the  good  Chinese  enchanted 
with  her  praise,  she  went  to  her  room. 

That  room  was  small  and  plainly  furnished, 
but  it  possessed  one  great  charm  in  Char- 
lotte's eyes  :  it  had  a  balcony,  and  a  balcony 
so  arranged  that  it  formed  a  sort  of  tiny 
summer  house,  or  tent,  from  which  Charlotte 
could  see  without  being  seen.  One  of  the 
great  amusements  in  her  life — which  was  sol- 
itary enough — was  the  care  of  her  flowers, 
with  which  in  summer  the  balcony  was  filled, 
while  even  in  winter-time  there  was  a  fair 
show. 

She  was  not  long  alone.  Mic-Mac  knocked 
at  the  door. 
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"  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Valnoy  is  in  the 
drawing-room." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  "  said  Charlotte.  "  Has  she 
not  come  to  my  brother  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  :  they  asked  for  you." 


"  Yes  :  the  lady  and  her  son."     . 

Charlotte  cast  a  hasty  look  at  her  glass  ; 
but  she  was  too  well-bred  to  keep  people 
waiting,  and  she  went  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,"  said  the  Marquise, 
"how  you  have  shot  up  into  a  woman  !  " 

"Why  of  course,"  said  Charlotte,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  I  am  very  old  :  I  am  twenty." 

"You  have  not  seen  Gerald,  my  son,  since 
he  was  a  child  ;  let  me  introduce  him." 

The  young  man  bowed  ;  Charlotte  returned 
it  in  the  way  the  "  Grays  "  called  her  princess 
manner,  and  then  the  conversation  went  on. 
Paul  and  his  career  was  the  chief  subject. 

"  I  hope  you  will  both  come  to  my  '  Tues- 
days,' "  said  the  Marquise.  "  Paul  goes  out 
sometimes,  does  he  not  ?  " 

"Not  since  our  dear  Martha  died,"  said 
Charlotte. 

"Nor  you  either?" 

"  No  :  I  was  about  to  come  out  when  we 
lost  her,  and  I  had  to  put  on  black  crape  in- 
stead of  white  tulle." 

"  But  now,  Charlotte,  that  is  over  ;  you  will 
go  out  this  year  ?  " 

"I  am  too  old,"  said  Charlotte:  "past 
twenty." 

"Always  the  same  Lottie  :  full  of  fun." 

"Miss  Daubry,"  said  Gerald  de  Valnoy, 
"may  I  ask  what  has  become  of  a  certain  old 
soldier  with  a  wooden  leg,  whom  you  used  to 
callPouf?" 

"Yes:  he  is  in  my  brother-in-law's  service. 
His  wife,  our  dear  old  nurse,  is  dead;  and 
Pouf  is  so  fond  of  my  sister's  children  that  he 
will  not  leave  them.  I  write  to  him  often." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Marquise,  rising:  "  if 
you  have  time  to  write  to  Pouf,  you  have 
time  to  come  and  see  me,  so  I  shall  expect 
you  both  "  ;  and,  after  kissing  Charlotte 
fondly,  she  and  her  son  took  leave. 

Charlotte,  left  alone,  talked  to  herself.  "  I 
do  like  her  so  much!"  she  said.  "  How  kind 
she  is!  And  I  like  that  Gerald,  too;  I  think 


he  is  good  and  sensible,  fond  of  his  mother." 

Paul  came  back  to  dinner.  His  first  ques- 
tion was  :  "Are  there  any  letters  ?  "  There 
were  none,  and  he  gave  his  whole  attention 
to  his  sister. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  her  vis- 
itors, Charlotte  asked  her  brother  if  he  had 
any  medical  visits  to  make.  "  I  am  glad  to 
say  not,"  said  he ;  "I  can  rest  this  evening." 

"Can't  we  go  and  see  the  'Grays'?" 

"  Oh,  no !  I  am  too  tired ;  give  me  a  little 
music." 

"Very  well,"  said  Charlotte,  brightly. 

At  this  moment  Mic-Mac  came  in.  "A 
letter  for  the  doctor,"  said  he,  "brought  by  a 
servant  in  livery." 

"  Nothing  but  livery-  servants  to-  day,  Mic- 
Mac  ! "  said  Charlotte,  laughing.  "  When  the 
doctor  is  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  and  I 
am  a  princess,  you  shall  have  a  white  coat 
with  gold  buttons  down  to  your  heels ;  but 
just  for  the  moment  go  and  light  the  candles 
on  my  piano." 

She  went  out  as  she  spoke,  without  notic- 
ing her  brother,  who  seemed  absorbed  in  his 
letter.  When  she  came  back  to  the  drawing- 
room,  she  found  it  empty. 

"  Where  is  the  doctor,  Mic-Mac  ?  "  she  said, 
calling  the  servant. 

"In  his  consulting-room,  Miss." 

"Oh,  I'll  soon  get  him  out!"  said  she,  and 
running  to  the  piano  she  put  forth  all  her 
power.  Charlotte  was  an  admirable  musician. 

"  He  does  not  come ! "  she  remarked  in  a 
few  minutes;  "I  shall  try  singing";  and  her 
clear,  sweet  voice  rose  and  fell  as  she  sang  a 
ballad. 

"Ah,  I  thought  that  would  bring  him! 
Why,  Paul,  are  you  going  out  again  ?  "  as  her 
brother,  well  muffled  up,  stood  in  the  door- 
way. 

"Yes:  I  have  forgotten  an  engagement. 
You  have  not  yet  written  to  Gustavus  ?  Do 
write  to-night !  His  letter  is  on  my  table." 

"  O  dear ! "  said  Charlotte,  when  her  brother 
had  gone,  "  what  a  life  is  that  of  a  doctor ! 
How  pale  he  looked,  Mic-Mac!" 

"Yes,  Miss." 

"Whose  servant  was  it  that  brought  that 
letter  just  now?" 
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"Madame  Guerblier's,  Miss." 

"Oh!  very  well,  Mic-Mac.  Bring  me  a 
letter  from  my  brother's  table." 

Mic-Mac  obeyed,  and  brought  his  mistress 
an  open  letter.  Charlotte  took  it,  and  read 
these  words : 

SIR  : — Your  obstinacy  increases  my  inconsolable 
grief.  The  death  of  him  whose  name  you  constantly 
invoke  has  impoverished  me  so  that  I  can  not  as  a 
good  mother  consent  to  give  my  daughter  to  a  man 
without  fortune.  Your  practice  is  increasing,  you  say ; 
but  your  expenses  are  heavy.  Charlotte  is  charming, 
but  she  is  a  burden  on  you.  Generous  as  you  are,  of 
course  you  will  give  her  a  dot. 

No  one  has  a  higher  opinion  of  you  than  myself, 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  forget  my  daughter ;  the  marriage 
would  not  suit  her.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, totally  impossible ;  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  re- 
new a  demand  which  breaks  my  heart. 

LEONORA  GUERBLIER. 

"  My  poor  Paul ! "  said  Charlotte ;  "  now  she 
is  throwing  me  at  his  head.  I  will  never  go 
to  see  her  again — never !  Poor  Paul !  he  has 
always  been  sacrificed  for  his  family  ever 
since  he  was  a  child ;  but  it  shall  not  be — it 
shall  not ! " 

"Are  you  calling  me,  Miss  ? "  said  Mic- 
Mac. 

"Where  did  you  get  this  letter?" 

"On  the  doctor's  desk,  Miss." 

"  I  told  you  to  get  one  from  his  table.  Take 
it  back  again  to  his  desk,  and  bring  me  the 
other,  which  you  will  find  on  the  table." 

When  Mic-Mac  had  obeyed,  Charlotte 
closed  the  piano,  and  with  a  grave  face  went 
to  her  room  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  Charlotte  knelt  longer  than 
usual  at  her  prayers  ;  and  then,  according  to 
her  custom,  she  sang  her  favorite  hymns  while 
she  was  dressing. 

When  she  met  Paul  at  breakfast  he  was 
very  cheerful.  The  object  of  both  brother 
and  sister  was  to  conceal  their  secret  thoughts, 
so  they  laughed  and  talked  on  commonplace 
matters. 

"Are  you  not  going  out  to-day,  Char- 
lotte?" 

"  Yes :  I  am  going  to  see  the  '  Grays.'  Eu- 
genie is  coming,  and  will  go  with  me." 

"Till  dinner-time,  then,"  said  he,  as  he  dis- 
appeared. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


Thoughts  for  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption. 


HUMAN  weakness  shrinks  from  the  view 
of  death ;  the  immortal  spirit  within  each 
of  us  revolts  from  the  idea  of  leaving  its  famil- 
iar dwelling-place  to  darkness  and  the  worms, 
and  going  forth  it  knows  not  whither,  soli- 
tary and  .  unsheltered.  Conscience  further 
whispers  of  a  judgment  to  come ;  of  strict 
examination  and  retribution  at  the  tribunal  of 
an  all-knowing  and  all-just  Judge.  The  awful 
trial  can  happen  but  once;  if  it  fails,  there  is 
no  room  for  a  second  and  more  successful 
issue.  But,  unwelcome  as  is  the  thought  of 
it,  come  it  must  to  all ;  to  some  perhaps  by 
an  accident,  when  the  life  will  be  pressed  and 
wrung  out  of  them  in  a  moment,  or  after  a 
few  hours  of  sharp  agony ;  or  the  life  of  others 
will  be  worn  away  by  weeks  and  months  of 
weary  pain  and  unceasing  weakness ;  the 
world  will  be  dead  to  them  long  before  they 
leave  it,  for  its  bustles  and  its  joys  are  intol- 
erable in  the  sick-man's  chamber. 

What  stay  shall  poor  human  nature  cling- 
to  in  that  last  hour,  when  life's  cares  and 
hopes  shall  seem  like  a  fitful,  feverish  dream; 
when  Eternity  alone  shall  remain,  grown 
vaster  by  nearness :  the  one  reality  swallow- 
ing up  every  other  object  of  thought?  There 
is  one — not  divine,  like  Jesus,  but  all  human,, 
like  ourselves — who  has  passed  through  this 
last  trial;  who  knows  what  it  is  for  a  soul  and 
body  to  part;  who  has  closed  her  eyes  on 
time,  to  open  them  on  the  sights  of  another 
world.  Ever  since  that  day  it  has  been  her 
blessed  prerogative  to  watch  over  the  depar- 
ture of  the  obedient  children  of  her  Son;  to 
support  their  weary  heads,  to  point  their  fail- 
ing sight  to  the  Cross  of  Him  who  won  the 
victory  over  death,  to  drive  away  the  enemy 
of  their  peace  and  salvation,  and  to  receive 
and  intercede  for  their  departing  spirits. 

And  while  Mary  takes  away  the  fear  ot 
death,  she  kindles  and  stimulates  the  hope  of 
immortality  and  of  the  endless  enjoyment  of 
God.  The  thought  that  our  poor  human 
nature  has  been  advanced,  in  her  person,  to 
the  highest  dignity  in  heaven,  next  to  the 
supreme  majesty  of  God,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
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to  elevate  our  hope,  and  to  direct  our  aims 
towards  what  is  above,  where  Christ  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Her  resurrection 
and  assumption  are  the  forerunners  of  our 
own,  as  her  death  was  the  same — suffering 
excepted — which  we  must  inevitably  die. 

Let  the  humble  children  of  Mary,  then, 
cast  aside  every  unworthy  and  grovelling  de- 
sire ;  remembering  the  exalted  destiny  in 
store  for  them — remembering  that  they  pos- 
sess a  common  nature  with  her  who  is  raised 
to  the  very  throne  of  God — their  hopes  ought 
to  aspire  to  a  height  proportionate  to  such 
a  relation.  What  is  there  in  this  world  to 
attach  them  to  it,  when  Jesus  and  Mary  are 
no  longer  in  it?  He  indeed  dwells  among 
them  in  His  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  but  in 
heaven  alone  He  reveals  His  unclouded 
beauty.  Let  them  thirst  after  that  country, 
their  true  home ;  let  them  send  before  them 
holy  desires,  ardent  affections,  the  aspirations 
of  hearts  mortified  to  the  delights  of  a  vanish- 
ing v/orld. 

This  was  the  secret  of  Our  Lady's  death 
of  peace ;  she  died  that  she  might  live,  for 
she  had  long  before  ceased  to  live  for  this 
world.  Her  dying  was  easy,  because  her  life 
was  holy;  because  her  strong  faith  and  love 
lifted  her  far  above  the  influence  of  human 
fear.  Let  her  spiritual  children,  in  their 
measure,  live  like  her ;  and,  in  the  same  de- 
gree, they  may  hope  to  imitate  her  in  their 
dying.  Whether  its  hour  shall  arrive  soon 
or  late,  whether  its  approach  shall  be  sudden 
or  prolonged,  she  will  stand  by  them  and  see 
them  safely  through,  as  she  assisted  at  the 
last  passage  of  millions  before  them.  If  their 
life  is  to  be  wrenched  from  them,  she  will 
obtain  for  them  grace  to  be  always  ready  for 
the  sudden  advent  of  their  Lord ;  her  inter- 
cession will  supply  what  they  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  miss  in  the  assistance  of  the 
last  Sacraments.  Or  if  the  bed  of  pain  and 
the  slow  ebbing  of  life's  tide  are  to  be  their 
protracted  trial,  she  will  refresh  their  weak- 
ness with  many  heavenly  consolations  ;  she 
will  teach  them  to  bear  pain  with  the  martyrs' 
constancy;  their  sleepless  nights  and  hours 
of  watching  will  be  beguiled  by  sensible  com- 
munion with  the  blessed.  While  alternate 


hope  and  fear  distract  their  friends  around 
them,  they  shall  possess  their  souls  in  unruf- 
fled peace;  the  holy  Sacraments  will  give 
them  aid  far  beyond  the  physician's  skill  r 
perfecting  strength  in  weakness,  renewing  in 
age  the  ardor  of  youth,  filling  the  chamber 
of  their  suffering  with  the  joy  of  heaven.  And! 
when  the  moment  comes  for  the  spirit  to  pass 
to  its  final  reckoning,  she  will  anticipate  its 
judgment  and  plead  for  mercy;  and  after  its 
purification  is  accomplished,  she  will  welcome 
it  to  the  home  of  everlasting  peace. 


A  Strange  Incident. 


A  YOUNG  German  lady  of  rank,  still  alive 
il  to  tell  the  story,  arriving  with  her  friends 
at  one  of  the  most  noted  hotels  in  Paris,  an 
apartment  of  unusual  magnificence  on  the 
first  floor  was  apportioned  to  her  use.  After 
retiring  to  rest  she  lay  awake  a  long  while, 
contemplating,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  night 
lamp,  the  costly  ornaments  in  the  room,  when- 
suddenly  the  folding  doors  opposite  the  bed, 
which  she  had  locked,  were  thrown  open,  and,, 
amid  a  flood  of  unearthly  light,  there  entered 
a  young  man  in  the  garb  of  the  French  navy, 
having  his  hair  dressed  in  the  peculiar  mode 
a  la  Tittis.  Taking  a  chair,  and  placing  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  he  sat  down,  and 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  pistol  of  an  uncom- 
mon make,  which  he  deliberately  put  to  his- 
forehead,  fired,  and  fell  back  as  if  dead.  At 
the  moment  of  the  explosion  the  room  be- 
came dark  and  still,  and  a  low  voice  said,, 
softly,  ""Say  an  Ave  Maria  for  his  soul." 

The  young  lady,  though  not  insensible,  be- 
came paralyzed  with  horror,  and  remained  in* 
a  kind  of  cataleptic  trance,  fully  conscious,, 
but  unable  to  move  or  speak,  until  at  nine 
o'clock  next  day,  no  answer  having  been, 
given  to  repeated  calls  of  her  maid,  the  doors 
were  forced  open.  At  the  same  moment 
the  powers  of  speech  returned,  and  the  poor 
young  lady  shrieked  out  to  her  attendants 
that  a  man  had  shot  himself  in  the  night,  and 
was  lying  dead  on  the  floor.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  seen,  and  they  concluded  that 
she  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  dream. 
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Not  being  a  Catholic,  she  could  not,  of  course, 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  j 
command. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  however,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  informed  a  gentleman  of 
the  party  that  the  terrible  scene  witnessed  by 
the  young  lady  had  in  reality  been  enacted 
only  three  nights  previously  in  that  very 
room,  when  a  young  French  officer  put  an 
end  to  his  life  with  a  pistol  of  a  peculiar  de- 
scription, which,  together  with  the  body,  was 
then  lying  at  the  Morgue,  awaiting  identifica- 
tion. The  gentleman  examined  them  both, 
and  found  them  to '  correspond  exactly  with 
the  description  of  the  man  and  the  pistol 
seen  in  the  apparition. 

Whether  the  young  officer  was  insane,  or 
lived  long  enough  to  repent  of  his  crime,  is 
not  known ;  however,  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Monseigneur  Sibour,  was  exceedingly 
impressed  by  the  incident;  he  called  upon  the 
young  lady,  and,  directing  her  attention  to 
the  words  spoken  by  the  mysterious  voice, 
urged  her  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  to 
whose  teaching  it  pointed  so  clearly. 


Catholic  Notes. 


It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  apathy  that  exists 
among  many  Catholic  parents  on  the  subject  of 
parish  schools.  They  are  often  heard  to  say:  "I 
was  educated  in  the  public  school,  and  why  should 
not  my  children  do  as  well  there  as  I  did?" 
Everyone  ought  to  know  that  the  public  schools 
are  not  now  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Then 
they  were  only  sectarian — the  Commandments 
were  recited  and  made  the  groundwork  of  the 
morality  taught;  now  religion  is  ignored — they 
are  Godless  Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of 
Catholic  schools.  The  Christian  education  of  chil- 
dren is  one  of  the  most — if  not  the  most — vital 
questions  of  the  day.  It  ought  to  move  the  heart 
to  pray  and  the  mind  to  act  in  this  matter,  when 
we  see  the  throngs  of  young  men  born  of  Catholic 
parents,  baptized  in  the  Church,  now  without  a 
thought  for  their  faith,  joining  the  crowds  of 
those  who  know  not  God.  Surely,  if  those  who 
have  never  known  God  shall  be  punished  because 
they  did  not  seek  to  know  Him,  those  who  have 
renounced  the  faith  of  their  Catholic  forefathers 
must  be  "beaten  with  many  stripes,"  and  fall 


lower  in  that  world  of  woe  than  their  companions 
who  have  never  known  the  truth.  And  parents 
who  fail  "to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear 
of  God"  should  fear  a  like  chastisement. 


Senator  Augustus  Vera,  a  celebrity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples,  whose  death  is  of  recent  occur- 
rence, was  reconciled  to  the  Church  in  his  last 
hours  by  Cardinal  Sanfelice.  For  many  years  the 
professor  had  been  a  stubborn  adherent  of  anti- 
Christian  and  anti-religious  opinions.  He  was  a 
follower  of  the  system  of  Hegel,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  establish  Hegelianism  in  Italy.  He 
wrote  many  learned  works,  two  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  English  during  his  residence  in  London, 
where  for  a  time  he  gave  lectures  on  philosophy. 
R.  L  P.  

The  Brother  infirmarian  of  the  Abbey  of  Our 
Lady  of  La  Trappe,  Gethsemane,  Kentucky,  has 
been  a  Trappist  fifty-six  years,  twenty-two  of  which 
have  been  passed  in  his  present  employment. 


The  New  York  Sun  has  the  happiest  way  of 
putting  things,  and  there  is  no  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  whose  views  are  so  deserving  of 
attention.  To  a  correspondent  who  inquired, 
"Do  our  greater  minds  accept  Christianity? — Do 
they  believe  in  theology  as  taught  by  orthodox 
churches  ?  "  the  reply  was : 

"The  greater  the  mind  the  more  it  must  be  im- 
pressed by  the  moral  beauty  and  the  poetic  truth  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  But  such  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity by  no  means  implies  belief  in  the  theological 
system  which  has  been  developed  from  these  sublime 
doctrines;  it  does  not  even  involve  belief  in  the 
supernatural  origin  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the 
Church. 

"There  is,  too,  as  much  difference  of  sentiment  as 
to  the  truth  of  theology  among  those  our  correspond- 
ent calls  '  our  greater  minds '  as  among  people  of  less 
ability  and  cultivation.  The  intellectual  strength  of 
the  party  of  infidelity  is  great,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  the  party  of  faith.  Yet  it  is  true  that  at  this 
time  the  tendency  of  highly  educated  minds  is  rather 
toward  criticism  of  theology  than  unquestioning  ac- 
ceptance of  its  conclusions. 

"What  'our  greater  minds'  think  as  to  theology, 
however,  proves  nothing  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  its 
truth.  The  mysteries  of  life  and  death  are  past  find- 
ing oat.  The  greatest  mind  is  as  far  from  their  solution 
as  the  simplest  and  most  unlettered  of  men.  There 
is  a  boundary  beyond  which  human  intelligence  can 
not  go ;  and  what  lies  across  that  border,  soon  reached, 
only  theology,  claiming  supernatural  authority  and 
inspiration,  has  ever  undertaken  to  explain.  A  man 
must,  therefore,  either  abandon  the  search  altogether, 
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as  the  agnostics  do,  or  accept  the  solution  of  theology. 
His  own  wisdom  gives  him  no  aid. 

"  St.  Paul  accordingly  told  the  early  disciples  that 
they  must  not  expect  to  convince  the  wise,  to  whom 
his  preaching  was  foolishness.  They  could  only  ask 
men  to  believe  what  they  themselves  saw  through  the 
eyes  of  faith,  and  what  could  not  be  proved(by  any  of 
the  methods  of  human  logic.  '  It  is  so  because  Christ 
said  it  was  so,'  was  all  they  could  answer  to  the  wise  ob- 
jectors. First  believe  in  Christ,  and  all  is  explained. 

"That  is  all  Christian  theology  can  now  do.  It 
can  appeal  to  faith  only ;  and  in  accepting  it,  a  man 
must  give  up  all  his  pride  of  intellect,  and  his  reliance 
on  intellect  merely  [except  as  regards  the  motives  of 
credibility],  and  become  as  a  little  child,  believing 
what  is  told  to  him  because  it  comes  from  an  authority 
he  worships  as  divine." 

Like  all  public  men,  the  late  General  Grant  had 
bitter  enemies.  But  now  that  he  has  passed  away, 
and  people  begin  to  view  his  career  more  dis- 
passionately, few  will  be  so  prejudiced  as  not  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  a  solid,  sturdy  character, 
a  typical  American,  and  that  he  possessed  the 
virtues  which  have  ever  characterized  true  great- 
ness. Above  all,  his  private  life  was  blameless. 
Catholics  who  knew  him  intimately  have  assured 
us  that  they  could  not  but  admire  his  unfailing 
charity,  and  his  solicitude  to  repair  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power  the  evils  necessarily  resulting  from 
the  great  strife  in  which  he  was  so  prominent  a 
figure.  The  following  line  from  a  tenderly  affec- 
tionate letter  addressed  to  his  wife,  found  after 
his  death,  shows  clearly  that  the  old  soldier  died 
in  the  hope  of  a  future  life:  "I  bid  you  a  final 
farewell,  until  we  meet  in  another  and,  I  trust,  a 
better  world."  

The  schools  attached  to  St.  Augustine's  Church 
for  colored  Catholics  in  Washington  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  the  average  attendance  being 
300 ;  the  Sunday-school  has  500  pupils.  They 
are  taught  by  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  St.  Au- 
gustine's Church  is  famed  also  for  its  excellent 
choir.  The  parish  was  founded  by  the  lamented 
Father  Barotti. 

The  Western  Watchman  with  characteristic 
force  says  of  mixed  marriages : 

"  Difference  of  religious  belief,  especially  when  it 
involves  collision  with  such  stern  and  uncompromis- 
ing dogmas  as  those  of  Catholicism,  is  a  bar  to  that 
complete  blending  of  lives  which  is  required  for  happy 
wedlock.  It  is  the  invariable  experience  of  those  who 
make  trial  of  it.  In  the  beginning,  when  love  is  young, 
and  the  glamor  of  early  hopes  paints  all  the  nuptial 
sky  with  crimson  and  gold,  even  the  rocks  and  crags 
of  theological  difference  seem  lovely ;  but  the  stern 


and  sombre  realities  of  humdrum  matrimony  reveal 
a  barren  waste,  that  no  love  can  fertilize  or  devotion 
clothe  with  verdure.  This  is  strikingly  apparent  when 
death  dissolves  the  cold  connection.  The  dead  are 
made  to  feel  the  full  force  of  this  strange  incompati- 
bility. Non-Catholic  wives  frequently  teach  their 
children  to  revile  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Non- 
Catholic  wives  sometimes  have  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  Catholic  husbands  brought  to  Protestant 
churches,  and  services  performed  over  their  remains, 
which  the  dead,  if  they  had  any  feeling,  would  regard 
as  an  outrage  and  an  insult." 

Father  Matthew  was  one  of  the  few  men  for 
whom  Carlyle  professed  regard.  The  following 
passage  occurs  in  Mr.  Froude's  recently-published 
biography  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea.  Carlyle  is  de- 
scribing a  visit  he  once  paid  to  Liverpool :  ' '  Pass- 
ing near  some  Catholic  chapel,  and  noticing  a 
great  crowd  in  a  yard  there,  with  flags,  white 
sticks,  and  brass  bands,  we  stopped  our  hackney 
coach,  stepped  forth  into  the  thing,  and  found  it 
to  be  Father  Matthew  distributing  the  temperance 
pledge  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  place,  thousands 
strong  of  both  sexes — a  very  ragged,  lost-looking 
squadron  indeed.  .  .  .  He  is  a  broad,  solid,  most 
excellent-looking  man,  with  gray  hair,  mild,  in- 
telligent eyes,  massive,  rather  aquiline  nose  and 
countenance.  The  very  face  of  him  attracts  you. 
.  .  .  We  saw  him  go  through  the  whole  act  of  the 
business — 'do,'  as  Darwin  would  say,  'an  entire 
batch  of  teetotalers.'  I  almost  cried  to  listen  to 
him,  and  could  not  but  lift  my  broad-brim  at  the 
end,  when  he  called  for  God's  blessing  on  the  vow 
these  poor  wretches  had  taken.  ...  I  have  seen 
nothing  so  religious  since  I  set  out  upon  my  travels 
as  the  squalid  scene  of  this  day — nay,  nothing 
properly  religious  at  all ;  though  I  have  been  in 
Laud's  chapel,  and  heard  daily,  with  damnable 
iteration,  of  '  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of 
glory, ''from  that  portentous  human  snipe." 

The  consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Richard 
Phelan  as  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  titular  Bishop  of  Phrygia,  took  place 
on  the  2d  inst.,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Pittsburgh. 
The  sacred  edifice  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the 
solemn  occasion,  and  the  imposing  ceremony  was 
witnessed  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
The  consecrator  was  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  assisted  by  Right  Rev. 
Bishops  Mullen  and  Shannahan.  The  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Watterson,  of  Columbus,  delivered  the 
usual  sermon,  and  charmed  the  congregation  by 
his  learning  and  eloquence.  The  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop Elder,  several  other  bishops,  and  a  large 
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number  of  clergymen  were  present.  A  number  of 
friends  among  the  clergy  presented  the  newly 
consecrated  Bishop  with  a  beautiful  chalice,  ac- 
companied by  an  illuminated  address. 


In  the  course  of  a  recent  Pastoral  Appeal  for 
the  support  of  the  training  schools  on  which  the 
dioceses  in  England  depend  for  the  formation  of 
efficient  teachers,  Cardinal  Manning  emphasized 
the  following  points : 

"  i.  If  we  fail  in  training  efficient  teachers,  the  in- 
heritance of  faith,  handed  down  to  us  under  all  man- 
ner of  privations  and  of  poverty,  will  be  endangered, 
and  for  multitudes  may  be  lost.  2.  It  is  not  enough 
to  train  teachers  up  to  the  standard  of  the  last  gener- 
ation ;  but  they  must  be  trained  up  to  the  demands 
and  standard  of  to-day.  3.  When  teachers  are  highly 
trained,  they  are  unhappily  more  strongly  tempted  to 
leave  our  schools  to  obtain  the  higher  stipends  of 
Board  schools,  in  which  stipends  of  excessive  amount 
are  being  given  out  of  the  school  rates,  to  which  we 
also  are  compelled  to  contribute.  4.  The  number  of 
teachers  so  lost  to  us  in  the  last  two  years  is  great ; 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  5.  To  arrest  this  dan- 
ger, it  will  not  be  enough  to  raise  the  stipends,  unless 
a  provision  shall  also  bs  made  for  the  masters  and 
mistresses  of  our  schools  who  shall  become  perma- 
nently unable  by  age  or  sickness  to  continue  their  j 
work.  None  can  be  found  more  deserving,  and  none 
have  a  stronger  claim  upon  us,  than  those  who  have 
worn  out  health  and  strength  in  the  severe  and  trying 
life  of  teaching  and  training  children.  6  Every  dio- 
cese ought  to  provide  for  its  teachers  when  past  their 
work  Last  year  we  made  known  to  you  that  such  was 
our  intention,  and  we  invited  your  help  to  form  such 
a  fund.  We  received  at  once  an  offering  of^ioo, 
which  was  placed  on  an  account,  to  which  we  hope 
continually  to  add.  7.  An  excellent  association  for 
the  same  purpose  has  been  formed  by  the  careful  • 
effort  of  the  inspector  of  the  diocese,  and  the  united 
counsel  of  a  number  of  our  clergy  and  our  laity.  We 
commend  it  to  your  special  care,  and  earnestly  exhort 
you  to  become  annual  subscribers  to  it.  Already  a 
large  number,  both  of  masters  and  of  mistresses,  have 
become  members  of  it." 


dom  has  been  for  years  a  gigantic  curia,  wherein 
all  greedy  starvelings  are  eager  to  snatch  a  morsel  > 
and,  unhappily,  this  revolting  spectacle  does  not 
seem  in  anywise  likely  to  terminate."  This- 
avowal  from  an  ultra  Liberal  sheet  is  not  without 
its  significance. 


As  to  the  present  state  of  public  morality  in  the 
Eternal  City,  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the 
Giornale  di  Sicilia,  organ  of  the  Liberal  Sicilian 
party,  writes:  "It  is  but  too  self-evident  a  fact 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  point  of  being 
unable,  to  meet  a  friend,  a  relative, — a  banker,  a 
merchant,  a  deputy,  or  even  a  minister,  without 
instinctively  asking  oneself  if  he  be  an  honest 
man  or  a  sharper,  an  assassin  or  a  forger,  whom 
we  will  shortly  behold  led  handcuffed  to  prison. 
Since  1870,  adventurers  have  swarmed  to  Rome 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  The  capital  of  that  king- 


New  Publications. 


We  have  on  our  table  the  July  number  of 

that  interesting,  instructive  and  edifying  little 
periodical  The  Pilgrim  of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Loyzance,  S.  J.,  rector  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Troy,  N.Y.  The  number 
before  us  announces  that  work  has  begun  on  the 
erection  of  a  "suitable  monument  to  the  heroes 
of  the  historic  Mission  of  the  Martyrs/'  But 
present  circumstances  permit  only  "a  temporary 
memorial,  and  a  place  where  Mass  may  be  said,  and 
prayers  offered  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Martyrs," 
in  the  spot  which  was  once  the  centre  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Indian  villages  in  New  York.  We  are  told 
that  "the  field  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
shrine  is  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  comprises  the 
greater  part  of  the  site  of  Ossernenon,  the  old  In- 
dian village.  Here  Rene  and  Father  Jogues,  and 
many  others,  shed  their  blood  for  the  love  of 
Christ ;  and  here  a  mission  was  begun  by  Father 
le  Moyne  in  1655.  Here  too  the  good  Catharine 
Tegakwita,  the  flower  of  all  the  Iroquois  missions, 
was  born  in  1656." 

Apart  from  the  commendable  object  of  the 
publication  of  this  little  magazine,  it  possesses  in- 
trinsic merits  of  a  literary  and  historical  character. 


Obituary. 


"It  is  a  holy  and  -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead" 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  souls  of  the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Rev.  M.  P.  McSwiggan,  for  several  years  pastor 
of  St.  Kyran's  Church,  Hecksherville,  Pa  ,  deceased 
on  the  27th  ult. 

Byrne  Corrigan,  whose  death  occurred  June  the 
1 6th,  at  Cedarburg,  Wis  ,  leaving  a  large  family  to 
mourn  his  loss.  He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Miss  Minnie  Wrinn,  a  fervent  Child  of  Mary,  aged 
eighteen  years  and  nine  months,  who  departed  this 
life  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  5th. 

James  Dunn,  Kinross,  Iowa,  who  died  July  26th, 
in  the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  demise  is 
sincerely  mourned  by  his  numerous  family  and  many 
relatives  and  friends. 

Mrs.  Catharine  E  Brawley,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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Uouth's  Department. 


The  Assumption  of  Our  Lady. 


HEAR  ye  that  warbled  song. 
The  still  breeze  bears  along? 
Oh!  'tis  no  strain  of  earthly  melody: — 
"  Hail !  full  of  every  grace : 

Hail !  Flower  of  Jesse's  race : 
Rise  to  thy  throne  beyond  the  starry  sky ; — 

"Rise;  for  to  thee  'tis  giv'n 
To  join  thy  Son  in  heaven, 

To  sit  by  Him  upon  a  queenly  throne; 
To  thee  shall  men  below 
All  loving  reverence  show, 

And  angel  hosts  their  Sovereign  Lady  own." 

But,  lo !  a  gorgeous  light 
Bursts  on  the  raptured  sight, 

As  God's  pure  Virgin  Mother  soars  on  high; 
No  more  of  earthly  mien, 
Her  robes  of  dazzling  sheen 

Are  gemmed  with  heaven's  brightest  jewelry. 

While  as  the  dulcet  lay 

Now  faintly  dies  away, 
Now  echoing  swells  upon  the  list'ning  ear, 

Each  rising  angel  flings 

From  his  empurpled  wings 
Ambrosial  odors  through  the  charmed  air. 

Now  every  seraph  tongue 
Joins  in  the  choral  song : 
4 'Ave  Maria  !  Mother  of  Our  Lord, — 
Maiden  forever  blest, 
Rise  to  thy  blissful  rest, — 
Rise  to  the  glories  of  thy  Son  adored  ! ' ' 


Bob's  Vocation. 


BY   E.    L.    D. 


shops, 


E  were  at  our  wits'  end.     Bob, 
the  only  grandson  in  the  fam- 
ily, had  been  East  to  visit  our 
oldest  brother,  and  had  come 
home   wild   about   the    sea.     He 
dreamed  of  it,  he  talked  of  it ;  he 
devoured     Cooper,     Maryatt,     and 
Mayne    Reid;    he   routed   in  junk- 
until  his  room  was  an  armory  of  old 


swords,  cutlasses,  and  pistols ;  he  bought 
prints  of  ships  at  every  possible  angle  of  sail- 
ing, and  his  portfolio  was  bursting  with  pic- 
tures of  sea-fights. 

But  this  was  simply  the  prelude  to  our  woe. 
He  declared  he  was  going  to  be  a  sailor,  and 
the  only  thing  that  kept  him  from  rushing 
off  immediately  was  that  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  whether  to  ship  aboard  a  whaler 
and  go  to  the  frozen  North,  or  a  fruit-vessel 
bound  for  the  tropics,  or  (and  this  was  his 
favorite)  to  go  out  to  China  to  fight  pirates ! 

We  argued,  we  pleaded,  we  begged,  we  im- 
plored ;  but  the  louder  our  eloquence  waxed 
the  more  his  brown  eyes  would  flash,  his 
chin  square  itself,  and  his  very  curls  look 
rebellious.  Not  that  he  said  much  :  he  was 
too  good  a  boy  for  that;  but  we  could  get  rio 
promise  from  him,  nor  could  we  persuade 
him  to  give  up  the  project. 

In  the  midst  of  our  perplexity  we  made  our 
usual  summer  move  to  our  country  home, 
which  was  in  a  country  so  far  removed  from 
the  city  that  we  only  heard  Mass  when  Fa- 
ther McDonald  could  be  spared  from  his 
small  parish  church  at  Shrewsbury,  or  his 
chapel  at  Whitley,  or  his  mission  at  Townley. 
Whenever  he  came,  there  was  great  rejoicing; 
and,  as  we  always  had  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining him,  we  would  notify  the  Catholic 
neighbors  the  day  before  "Laetare  Sunday" 
(as  we  called  our  Mass- day),  and  quite  a  little 
congregation  would  assemble  to  assist  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  and  to  go  to  confession  and 
Holy  Communion. 

We ,  heard  the  priest  was  due  the  Sunday 
after  our  arrival;  and,  as  he  was  a  prime 
favorite  of  Bob's,  we  determined  to  lay 
our  trouble  before  him.  Imagine,  then,  our 
disappointment  when  a  strange  priest  pre- 
sented himself,  saying  Father  McDonald  was 
ill,  and  had  asked  him  to  take  his  place ! 
He  was  a  square-shouldered  man,  with  blue 
eyes,  a  bronzed  face,  and  an  indescribable 
something  in  his  walk  that  suggested  the 
open  air  (and  plenty  of  it)  and  military  train- 
ing. His  manner  was  simple  and  direct,  and 
as  one  after  the  other  of  us  went  to  confes- 
sion, we  were  so  impressed  by  his  sturdy 
common-sense  that  we  concluded  to  talk  to 
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him  about  Bob  as  frankly  as  we  would  have 
done  to  Father  McDonald. 

At  breakfast  the  favorable  impression  was 
deepened ;  and,  better  still,  he  won  our  boy 
by  a  hearty  answer,  and  an  interested  discus- 
sion about  Lacrosse ;  so  much  so  that  after 
we  had  finished  our  meal,  he  invited  "  Father 
Jerome"  (as  he  bade  us  call  him)  to  go  up  to 
his  "cabin"  (otherwise  bed- room)  and  see 
his  "  collection."  Always  polite,  the  dear  boy 
turned  to  his  mother  and  myself  and  asked  us 
to  go  too ;  she  excused  herself,  but  I  thanked 
him  and  went,  thinking  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  approach  the  subject  nearest  our  hearts. 

As  we  entered,  the  priest  said,  in  a  hearty 
voice:  "Why,  this  is  famous!  Did  you  do 
it  all  yourself?" 

"Yes,  Father,"  said  Bob,  flushing  with 
pride. 

"I  haven't  seen  such  a  neat  cabin  since  I 
was  aboard  the  old  Cumberland." 

"The  Cumberland!"  cried  Bob,  eager, 
breathless. 

"  Yes :  I  was  aboard  of  her  when  she  went 
down." 

"  Oh,  were  you — were  you  ?  Sit  down  here 
on  this  locker,  please,  and  tell  me  about  it"; 
and  he  grasped  Father  Jerome's  arm,  literally 
gasping  with  excitement. 

"  But,  my  lad,  it's  a  long  yarn,  and  I  must 
not  trespass  on  the  time  of  your  mother  and 
aunt." 

"Father,"  I  answered,  honestly  enough 
(although  my  heart  sank  a  trifle  at  the  rather 
inauspicious  beginning),  "the  longer  you  can 
stay  the  happier  we  shall  be ;  and  if  you  will 
spare  time  to  tell  our  boy  the  story,  we  will 
all  feel  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness." 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  and  without  more 
ado  he  seated  himself  on  the  locker,  and,  after 
several  keen  glances  at  the  eager  boy,  the 
room  and  its  decorations,  and  my  anxious 
face,  he  began : 

"  When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old  I 
was  wild  to  go  to  sea.  My  father  was  dead, 
and  my  mother  and  brothers  lived  on  a  little 
farm  in  Northern  Ohio.  We  worked  hard 
and  lived  simply,  for  we  were  very  poor,  and 
I  soon  got  tired  of  it ;  and,  after  making  my 
mother  miserable,  and  my  brothers  angry,  I 


ran  off  in  the  middle  of  the  harvest,  to  work 
and  tramp  my  way  to  New  York.  All  the 
way  on  the  road  the  sad  face  of  my  mother, 
with  its  lines  of  care  and  eyes  full  of  tears, 
was  before  me ;  her  brown  hands,  that  were 
hard  with  labor,  and  yet  so  tender,  seemed 
to  be  drawing  me  back  at  every  step ;  but  I 
hardened  my  heart,  and  went  ahead  doggedly, 
declaring  I  wouldn't  go  back  and  I  wouldn't 
write  until  I  had  done  something  famous ; 
and  then  I  slipped  off  into  dreams  of  glory 
and  gunpowder. 

"  The  war  had  broken  out  the  spring  before, 
and  the  villages  on  the  road  were  full  of 
soldiers,  drilling,  marching,  hurrahing ;  and 
sometimes  I  almost  thought  I'd  like  to  go 
into  the  army,  but  a  little  reflection  would 
leave  me  as  sea  mad  as  ever. 

"  I  got  into  New  York,  dirty,  hungry,  and 
almost  stunned  by  the  noises  and  the  rush 
of  the  crowd.  I  clung  to  the  railings  near 
Union  Square,  sick  and  disheartened.  The 
stream  went  by,  and  I  stared  stupidly  at  it, 
until  rolling  down  the  street,  with  a  genuine 
sea-walk,  came  an  old  sailor,  fogged  out  in  a 
new  suit  of  blue  and  white,  with  his  hat  bal- 
anced on  the  back  of  his  head  at  a  most  sur- 
prising angle.  I  let  go  my  hold  and  rushed 
up  to  him,  and  gave  his  sleeve  a  stout  tug. 

"'Ahoy!'  he  shouted.  'What  have  we 
here!' 

"'Oh,  please,  sir!'  I  gasped. 

"'What  d'ye  want,  my  lad?  Speak  out!' 
And  he  stopped,  and  gave  his  trousers  a  hitch, 
and  shifted  his  quid  of  tobacco,  just  as  the 
sailors  in  stories  always  do ;  but  somehow 
in  real  life  it  scared  me,  and  I  only  stared  at 
him.  I  suppose  I  looked  miserable  enough, 
for  he  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said : 

" '  Cheer  up,  and  take  yer  time.    Hungry  ? ' 

"  I  shook  my  head. 

"'Lost?' 

"This  time  I  glared,  for  he  was  treating  me 
like  a  child.  My  temper  braced  me  up  and 
steadied  me,  so  I  said,  pretty  stoutly : 

" '  I  want,  please,  sir,  to  find  the  ships.  I 
want  to  be  a  sailor.' 

" '  Bless  my  stars  !    Why,  yer  nawthin'  but 

a  baby ! ' 

" '  I  ain't  either !    I'm  fourteen  years  old.' 
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" '  What  does  yer  ma  say  to  it  ? ' 

"I  sulked. 

" '  Run  away,  hey  ?  Thought  so.  Well,  the 
bes'  thing  you  kin  do,  youngster,  is  to  toddle 
straight  home  agin.' 

"  My  heart  swelled,  but  I  proudly  choked 
back  my  tears. 

'"It's  too  far.  Besides,  I'm  going  to  be  a 
sailor,  if  the  stars  fall ! '  (For  I  was  a  self-willed 
lad.)  He  sighed : 

'"Wall, 'course  we  all  want  the  stars  to 
stay  aloft.  It  'ud  be  a  bad  lookout  for  sailors 
ef  they  fell.  Bleeve,  too,  the  master-at-arms 
does  want  a  extry  powder-  monkey.  Come 
along ! ' 

"And  he  went  yawing  and  tacking  down 
the  street,  I  paddling  after  as  fast  as  I  could 
go.  We  got  to  the  docks ,  where  he  hailed  a 
small  boat,  and  pulled  out  into  the  stream. 

" '  Couldn't  I  wash  some  place,  and  get  into 
some  clean  clothes,  sir,  before  I  go  on  the 
ship?'  I  asked,  anxiously. 

" '  Right ! '  he  gro  vvled,  in  a  deep  bass  voice, 
and  nodded  his  head  approvingly.  '  Hop 
overboard  here,  and  I'll  make  shift  somehow 
to  rig  you  when  you  come  aboard.' 

"  I  was  a  little  startled  at  the  thought  of 
plunging  into  the  great  river,  with  its  freight 
of  steamers,  rafts,  and  crafts  of  all  sizes ;  but 
I  wasn't  going  to  show  it,  and  I  took  a  header 
off  the  bow.  After  I  had  swam  about  for  five 
minutes  or  so,  he  sang  out  for  me  to  come 
aboard,  and  hauled  me  over  the  side,  dripping. 
Then  he  opened  my  little  bundle,  and  helped 
me  into  dry  clean  clothes.  The  others  were 
too  ragged  to  keep,  so  we  left  them  in  the 
boat;  and  I  was  very  glad  to  be  clean  and 
whole,  I  can  tell  you,  when  I  stepped  over 
the  side  of  the  big  ship,  and  saw  her  white 
decks  and  shining  brass-work. 

"An  officer  was  walking  up  and  down.  My 
old  friend  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
palm  out ;  the  officer  touched  his  glittering 
cap. 

" '  Brought  this  here  boy  aboard,  sir.  Wants 
to  enlist,  and  master-at-arms  wants  a'other 
powder-monkey  in  place  o'  Reynolds.' 

" '  Very  well,'  said  the  officer.  Then,  look- 
ing sharply  at  me,  he  continued  :  '  I  hope  he's 
not  tarred  with  the  same  brush  ? ' 


" '  I  think  not,  sir.  He  seems  honest,  and 
knows  how  to  obey.' 

"  What  a  pang  that  gave  me !  '  Knows 
how  to  obey'!  I  hung  my  head  for  shame; 
though  the  officer  thought  it  was  shyness, 
and  said,  kindly :  '  Go  below,  and  get  rigged.' 

"Next  day  I  began  to  learn  my  duties; 
and  the  first  lesson  I  had  was  that  everybody 
had  a  right  to  order  me  about.  Hardy,  the 
old  gunner  who  picked  me  up,  had  given  me 
one  piece  of  advice,  which  he  said  would 
cover  everything.  It  was :  '  Obey  whatever 
order  is  given  you.  It's  better  to  make  forty 
mistakes  by  minding,  than  one  by  disobeying.' 
So  I  sprang  about  actively,  doing  my  best ; 
got  into  no  serious  scrapes,  and  felt  it  was  a 
grand  thing  to  be  in  the  Navy. 

"The  winter  passed  quietly  enough,  but 
the  last  of  February  orders  came  for  a  draft 
of  men  to  be  sent  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Cumberland. 
Hardy  managed  it  so  that  I  went  with  him ;  and 
for  the  first  few  hours  after  we  sailed  for  Fort 
Munroe  I  dreamed  wild  dreams  of  fame.  But 
a  brisk  gale  blew  up,  there  was  a  nasty  sea 
on,  and  I  soon  lay  groaning  in  the  agonies 
of  sea-sickness.  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
die,  and  how  I  wished  for  home  and  mother! 

"  There  were  two  or  three  boys  forward  as 
sick  as  I,  but  the  others  were  full  of  tricks  that 
seemed  impish.  A  favorite  one  was  to  dangle 
a  bit  of  fat  pork  by  a  string  before  our  eyes, 
and  to  couple  it  with  suggestions  that  made 
us  writhe  with  nausea.  Then,  too,  we  had 
to  be  about  on  duty. 

"I  declare,"  said  Father  Jerome,  "I  feel 
sorry  for  myself  even  now  when  I  think  of 
that  sickening  journey!  But  it  wore  itself 
out,  as  everything  will ;  and  by  the  time  we 
entered  the  Capes  *  I  was  able  to  skip  about 
with  the  spryest. 

"  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  ships  rid- 
ing at  anchor  in  the  Roads ;  and,  although  it 
was  only  March,  the  shores  were  green,  and 
the  air  was  sweet  with  spring.  But  the  bat- 
teries bristled  about  us,  and  the  first  news 
that  met  us  was  of  the  great  Ram  Merrimac 
that  was  coming  from  Norfolk  to  destroy  the 
squadron.  That  gallant  old  sea-dog  Buchanan 


*  Capes  Charles  and  Henry. 
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commanded  her ;  Tredgar  and  Catesby  Jones 
were  among  her  officers ;  she  was  reported 
of  enormous  size,  and  was  said  to  be  invul- 
nerable. 

"But  the  days  drifted  quietly  by,  and  we 
youngsters  almost  forgot  to  expect  her.  Then 
came  one  or  two  false  alarms,  and  finally  on 
the  8th  of  March  we  saw  the  smoke  trailing 
far  up  the  Elizabeth  River.  On  the  point 
opposite  the  Fort,  carriage  after  carriage  ap- 
peared, filled  with  ladies  in  gay  colors ;  and 
crowds  of  men  clustered  on  the  bridge  and 
shore,  until  there  was  hardly  foot-room. 

"  Captain  Radford  was  absent  from  the  ship, 
and  so  Lieutenant  Morris  *  was  in  command. 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  lightly,  hum- 
ming a  little  tune,  and  giving  his  orders 
quietly.  The  big  guns  were  rolled  out,  and 
the  shot  piled  near  at  hand.  Then  a  great  bag 
of  sand  was  sifted  about. 

"'What's  that  for,  Mr.  Hardy?'  I  whis- 
pered to  my  old  friend,  whose  station  was  at 
one  of  the  heavy  pivot-guns  on  the  spar-deck. 

"'To  soak  up  the  blood,  lad,'  he  answered, 
quite  simply. 

"'Blood!' 

" '  Yes,'  he  grinned ;  '  yer  ain't  sech  a  lub- 
ber as  to  think  there'ull  be  a  fight  'thout 
blood,  air  you  ? ' 

'"I  hadn't  thought  of  that,'  I  said;  then  I 
plucked  up  courage  to  add :  '  Mr.  Hardy,  if 
I  get  dazed  and  stupid  with  the  noise '  (for  I 
had  heard  the  long  Toms  roar),  'jist  sort  of 
give  me  a  shove  or  a  word  ;  for  I  don't  want 
to  look  like  a  coward.'  (I  was  awfully  scared.) 

"  'Aye,  aye,  lad  ! '  he  growled,  staring  ab- 
sently at  the  smoke  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer ;  '  and  ef  I  git  my  discharge-papers  in 
the  fight,  I  wisht  yer'd  make  a  shift  to  git  my 
chist  home  to  my  old  woman.  She  lives  in 
New  York,  out  by  Squattertown.  I've  give 
my  money  to  the  Cap'n,  but  I  didn't  like  to 
bother  him  about  the  chist.' 

"  Just  as  I  was  going  to  answer,  the  signal 
was  given,  and  we  all  jumped  to  our  stations, 
and  silence  fell  on  the  ship.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful day,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing  off-shore ; 
and  the  Horseshoe  was  white  with  foam.  By 


*  A  son  of  Commodore  Morris,  U.  S.  N. 


this  time  the  Ram  was  in  sight.  She  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  little  ship  house,  sunk 
halfway  and  painted  black;  and  as  she  puffed 
along  in  a  slow,  sullen  way,  with  the  sharp 
iron  peak  turning  the  water  into  furrows  like 
a  ploughshare,  the  men  looked  at  each  other, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  old  shell-backs  shook 
their  heads,  and  said :  '  'Taint  nateral !  Who 
ever  heern  of  fightin'  a  iron  ship  wi'  wood?' 
But  the  younger  ones  laughed,  and  some  of 
them  patted  their  guns  and  boasted  of  what 
they'd  do. 

"  The  Ram's  crew  thought  they  were  going 
to  surprise  us,  for  we  looked  so  peaceful. 
The  week's  wash  was  hanging  on  the  rigging, 
and  the  booms  were  out  alongside,  with  the 
boats  tied  to  them ;  but  when  they  were  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  Lieut.  Morris 
twigged  his  eye  aloft,  and  waved  his  hand. 
Down  came  the  wash,  the  booms  were  swung 
alongside,  the  boats  were  sent  astern,  and  the 
ship  swung  into  position.  The  Ram  drove  in 
between  us  and  the  Congress.  Then  there  was 
a  stunning  roar,  and  a  crash  as  if  the  world 
were  at  an  end,  and  we  seemed  wrapped  in 
fire. 

"  Great  God,  what  sights  were  there !  Arms 
and  legs  flying  by ;  shattered  trunks  quiver- 
ing on  the  deck  ;  blood  and  palpitating  bits 
of  flesh  scattered  over  the  guns,  the  men — 
everywhere ;  and  at  my  very  feet  rolled  the 
head  of  a  young  sailor  belonging  to  the  crew 
of  one  of  the  after-guns,  his  mouth  still  open 
with  the  cheer  he  was  giving,  his  features 
distorted  with  agony,  and  his  eyelids  snap- 
ping violently.  I  turned  deadly  sick ;  but 
Hardy  dashed  a  bucket  of  water  over  me, 
and  sent  me  below  for  fresh  powder. 

"  When  I  came  on  deck,  the  Merrimac  was 
still  advancing,  but  the  dead  were  being  laid 
aside,  and  the  wounded  carried  to  the  berth- 
deck  and  sick-bay.  Captain  Morris'  eyes 
were  flashing  and  his  nostrils  quivering,  but 
his  voice  was  clear  and  steady,  and,  except  for 
a  quick  look  of  sorrow  at  his  poor  mangled 
men,  he  was  as  gay  and  bright  as  ever. 

"Of  course  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Merrimac.  She  was  coming  full  tilt  at  us, 
her  bow  at  right  angles  with  our  hull,  and 
she  struck  us  a  little  forward  of  amidships. 
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The  splintering,  tearing  sound  of  the  wood, 
the  sharp  shriek  of  the  dying  below,  and  the 
hollow,  wrathful  groan  that  broke  from  many 
of  the  living,  made  this  as  awful  an  event  as 
the  first  broadside.  And  with  it  ringing  over 
the  water  came  the  summons  to  surrender. 
"  Never ! '  shouted  Morris.  '  I'll  sink  along- 
side!'* 

"And  he  had  the  flag  nailed  to  the  mast- 
head, and  gave  his  orders  as  cheerfully  and 
calmly  as  if  there  were  not  a  hole  in  the  ship's 
side  'big  enough  to  drive  a  cart  and  horse 
into.'  f 

"  Such  of  the  wounded  as  could  be  got  on 
deck  were  helped  to  the  boats ;  and  as  the 
ship  settled,  the  men  came  pouring  up  from 
the  gun- deck ;  but  not  until  after  they  were 
knee-deep  in  water  as  they  worked  the  guns. 
"  The  firing  went  on  from  the  Merrimac,  and 
our  pivot-guns  on  the  spar-deck  answered 
back.  Down  in  the  sick-bay  all  sound  had 
ceased,J  and  the  water  began  lapping  over 
our  feet;  then  the  ship  gave  a  sickening  lurch, 
and  went  down. 

"The  last  thing  I  remember  was  seeing  the 
fire  spurt  from  the  guns  when  the  water  was 
only  a  few  inches  from  their  muzzles,  and  see- 
ing the  flag  fly  so  clear  and  beautiful  against 
the  sky.  Then  the  waves  closed  over  me ; 
somebody  seized  me  violently  by  the  hair,  and 
I  didn't  know  anything  else  till  I  came  to  on 
the  strip  of  sand  that  did  duty  for  a  beach. 

"  I  thought  I  was  dead.  I  sat  up  and  rubbed 
my  eyes  vigorously,  choking  the  salt-water 
out  of  my  throat,  and  coughing  like  a  steam- 
tug.  The  ship  was  gone,  but  from  her  main 
topmast  floated  the  pennon.  The  Congress 
was  there,  but  the  white  flag  flew  at  her  main, 
and  she  was  hard  aground  and  afire;  the 
Minnesota  was  aground  too ;  and  the  Merri- 
mac was  steaming  back  toward  Norfolk,  while 
the  people  on  the  point  cheered  like  mad. 

"At  my  side  lay  Hardy,  pale  and  still ;  and 
I  noticed  the  blood  was  clotted  on  his  fore- 
head, and  a  piece  of  flesh  as  big  as  your  fist 
was  dug  out  of  his  side.  He  was  stripped  to 
the  waist,  and  I  saw  round  his  neck  a  stout 

*  His  own  words. 

f  The  words  used  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  fight. 

\  Over  100  men  were  lost  by  death  and  drowning. 


string,  on  which  hung  a  square  of  dark  cloth 
with  a  medal  sewed  on  it.  While  I  looked  he 
lifted  his  hand  and  caught  the  two  things  and 
raised  them  to  his  lips. 

"(O  Mr.  Hardy!'  I  said,  "are  you  going 
to  die  ?  " 

"'Not  yet,  my  boy,  thank  God !  D'ye  see 
them  ? '  and  he  held  up  the  bit  of  flannel  and 
the  medal.  'Nobody  dies  an  unpervided 
death  that  wears  them  with  the  right  sperrit 
and  belief.' 

"'What  are  they?'  I  asked,  curiously. 

"'Why,  bless  my  eyes,  boy,  don't  you 
know?  That's  the  Scapular  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
and  that's  a  medal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Ain't  you  ever  heerd  of  the  patron  saint  of 
sailors — Mary  the  Star  of  the  Sea  ? ' 

"  He  had  sat  up  in  his  eagerness,  but  turned 
to  look  at  the  ships  as  he  spoke.  His  eyes 
searched  the  water  anxiously  and  lighted  up 
for  a  moment  when  he  spied  the  pennon;  but 
when  he  sighted  the  Congress  he  fell  back  on 
the  sand,  muttering : 

" '  Poor  old  girl ! '  (meaning  the  Cumber- 
land), '  she's  gone  to  her  death  sartin ;  but  it 
was  wi*  colors  flyin',  and  things  ship  shape. 
Now,  thar's  the  Congress /  Lord !  Lord ! '  and 
the  tears  trickled  down  his  grizzled  beard. 
'  Cap'n  Joe  *  must  be  dead,  shore;  fur  he  never 
would  'a  let  that  white  rag  go  aloft.'  (We 
found  afterward  he  was  dead.)  Then  he  con- 
tinued, wearily:  'We  mustn't  lay  here  all 
night,  my  boy:  we  must  git  off  to  the  Fort.' 
"And  he  signalled  a  small  boat  that  was 
pottering  about,  picking  up  the  wounded  and 
bits  of  wreckage ;  and  we  were  landed  at  the 
Fort,  where  Hardy's  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  where  we  heard  to  our  delight  that  Lieut. 
Morris  was  alive.  And  the  next  day  we  saw 
the  great  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac, — the  fight  that  avenged  the  Cum- 
berland, and  revolutionized  naval  warfare 
throughout  the  world." 

S- 

*  Captain  Joseph  Smith,  the  son  of  Admiral  Joseph 
Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  and  a  brother  of  Miss  Anna  Smith, 
of  Washington,  who  devotes  her  life  and  fortune  to 
charity.  Her  last  public  work  was  presenting  her  house 
and  grounds  on  gth  Street  N.  W.  for  a  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
city. 
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"Ah,"  said  Bob,  with  a  long  breath,  "that 
was  worth  living  for !  But  to  have  to  stick  in 
a  poky — "  He  checked  himself,  and  gave  a 
quick,  impatient  sigh.  "Tell  me  about  the 
Monitor,  please,  Father  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day,  my  boy,"  said  the  good  priest, 
kindly;  "for  I  have  to  be  back  at  Shrewsbury 
by  noon.  And  now  before  I  go  I  have  a  favor 
to  ask  of  you." 

"Anything,  Father ! "  said  Bob,  enthusias- 
tically. 

"You  are  fond  of  the  sea,  and  want  to  be 
a  sailor  ?  Am  I  right  ?  " 

"Well,  I  should  smi — I  mean  I  should 
rather  think  so." 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  you  will 
never  go  to  sea  without  your  mother's  con- 
sent." 

Bob  hesitated,  then  looked  up  frankly  into 
Father  Jerome's  face.  "That  would  be  an 
awful  hard  promise  to  keep,  Father ! " 

"  You  could  do  it,  though,  if  you  promised. 
And,  my  lad,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on 
Bob's  shoulder,  "  it  will  save  you  a  sore  heart 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  When  I  got  my  first 
promotion,  and  wrote  home  to  my  dear  old 
mother,  my  letter  came  back  with  the  words, 
'Dead,  and  the  family  moved  away'  written 
across  it.  And  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them 
since,  although  I've  hunted  and  advertised 
far  and  wide." 

"  Yes,  Father,"  said  Bob,  subdued  by  his 
sadness. 

"Have  I  your  promise?" 

"Ye— e— s,"  said  Bob;  "but,  oh,  do  pray 
that  mother  will  let  me  go !  It's  all  I  care  for, 
or  think  about.  How  could  you  leave  it,  Fa- 
ther Jerome  ?  Oh,  my — I  beg  your  pardon ! " 

"Not  at  all,  lad;  no  harm  done.  Good  old 
Hardy  made  a  Catholic  of  me  before  he  was 
killed  at  Port  Hudson;  and  when  the  war 
was  over  I  went  out  to  the  Mediterranean. 
I  was  in  Rome  one  Easter  Week,  and  that  set 
me  thinking.  I  had  seen  an  awful  lot  of  men 
killed  in  the  body,  and  many  an  honest  sailor 
ruining  his  soul ;  and  I  wondered  if,  being  a 
sailor  myself,  I  couldn't  understand  and  help 
them  a  bit.  So  when  we  got  into  Norfolk,  and 
I  was  discharged,  I  went  up  to  Baltimore  to 
see  the  Archbishop,  and  to  ask  if  he  thought 


a  rough,  sailor-like  fellow  such  as  I  was  could 
do  anything ;  and  here  I  am  ! " 

Then  he  left  us,  Bob  hanging  about  him 
to  the  last,  and  being  made  happy  by  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  him  before  he  left  Father 
McDonald's. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


The  Veiled  Picture. 


A  story  is  told  of  two  artists,  both  of  whom 
sought  the  hand  of  a  painter's  daughter. 
And  the  question  which  of  the  two  should 
possess  himself  of  the  prize  earnestly  coveted 
by  both  having  been  asked  of  the  father,  he 
promised  to  give  his  child  to  the  one  that 
could  paint  the  best  picture.  So  each  strove 
for  the  mastery  with  the  highest  skill  his 
genius  could  command.  One  painted  the  pic- 
ture of  fruit,  and  displayed  it  for  the  father's 
inspection  in  a  beautiful  grove,  where  gay 
birds  sang  sweetly  among  the  foliage,  and  all 
nature  rejoiced  in  the  luxuriance  of  bountiful 
life.  Presently  the  birds  came  down  to  the 
canvas  of  the  young  painter,  and  attempted 
to  eat  the  fruit  he  had  pictured  there.  In  his 
surprise  and  joy  at  the  artist's  skill,  the  father 
declared  that  no  one  could  triumph  over  that. 

Soon,  however,  the  second  artist  came  with 
his  picture,  and  it  was  veiled. 

"Take  the  veil  from  your  painting,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"  I  leave  that  to  you,"  said  the  artist,  with 
simplicity. 

The  father  of  the  young  maiden  approached 
the  veiled  picture  and  tried  to  uncover  it. 
But  imagine  his  astonishment  when,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  take  off  the  veil,  he  found  the  veil 
itself  to  be  the  picture. 

We  need  not  say  who  was  the  winner ;  for 
if  the  artist  who  deceived  the  birds  manifested 
great  power  of  art,  he  who  could  deceive  a 
skilful  master  was  surely  the  greater  artist. 


EVERY  bad  act  is  a  knot  on  the  thread  of 
life. 

No  man  can  cheat  God  without  defrauding 
himself 

YOUTH  discounts  the  future,  but  age  offers 
a  premium  for  a  return  of  the  past. 
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The  Masterpiece  of  Creation. 


[HE  great  wonder  of  creation  is  Mary, 
the  Immaculate  Virgin,  the  Mother 
of  God.  If  the  Church  applies  to  her 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  affirms  of  the  Eternal 
Wisdom — if  she  makes  them  both  the  object 
of  the  ineffable  contemplations  of  the  Most 
High  from  the  very  beginning  of  His  ways 
— it  is  because  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
divine  thought,  and  therefore  in  the  reality  of 
things,  is  of  an  incomparable  supereminence 
above  all  the  magnificent  wonders  of  the 
created  world. 

In  Christianity  everything  refers  to  Mary, 
everything  brings  us  back  to  her  mission,  to 
her  mysteries,  to  her  glory.  To  speak  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  is  to  speak  of  what  is  the 
greatest,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  lovable, 
the  most  potent  for  regeneration,  the  most 
wonderful  in  every  respect  in  the  whole  world, 
after  the  grandeur,  the  goodness,  the  grace 
and  holiness  of  Almighty  God.  Mary  is  the 
one  creation,  more  splendid,  more  ravishing, 
more  perfect  than  not  only  the  magnificent 
creation  of  the  actual  world,  but  also  than 
the  creation  of  all  possible  worlds.  "  Mary, 
alone,"  says  St.  John  Chrysostom,  "  surpasses 
all  the  prodigies  of  heaven  and  earth,  by  the 
transcendent  fulness  of  her  merits  and  of  her 
perfections."  "  Mary  is  above  all  created  be- 
ings, as  the  sun  is  above  all  the  stars,"  affirms 
St.  Basil.  St.  Peter  Damian  declares  that 
"Mary  is  a  work  that  is  surpassed  by  Him 


alone  who  made  it."  And  the  illustrious 
Bishop  of  Hippo  teaches  that  "  Mary  is  the 
work  of  an  eternal  design."  In  fact,  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Fathers  are  all  but  inexhaustible 
on  this  magnificent  truth. 

The  moral  perfection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  the  supreme  ideal  itself.  We  feel  that  there 
is  in  it  a  revelation  from  the  superior  world. 
In  Mary  we  have  a  type,  a  conception  of  mag- 
nificence, so  superior,  so  entrancing,  that  at 
the  first  intuition  every  pure  and  loyal  soul 
feels  itself  moved,  softened  and  subdued. 
This  type  is  like  an  ecstatic  vision;  there  is 
nothing  that  resembles  it  in  this  world  of 
shadows,  of  sin  and  of  misery;  it  appears 
like  something  descended  from  heaven.  Be- 
fore this  sublime  vision,  human  intelligence 
feels  itself  vanquished,  and  makes  an  act  of 
submission;  nay,  more:  scarcely  does  the  in- 
telligence begin  to  be  initiated  in  the  history 
of  the  benefits  and  regenerating  influences  of 
the  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God,  than  it 
understands  that  the  type  of  marvellous  per- 
fection it  has  before  it  is  not  merely  a  simple 
ideal  physiognomy,  but  a  living  reality,  prov- 
ing on  the  one  hand  its  existence  by  acts 
and  incessant  gifts  of  royal  munificence,  and 
on  the  other  showing  forth  its  grandeur  by 
its  divine  radiancy.  Mary  ! — in  that  incom- 
parable personification  of  the  highest  sanctity 
united  to  the  most  astonishing  power,  before 
whom  the  entire  world  bows,  and  all  genera- 
tions pay  their  homage,  who  does  not  see,, 
who  does  not  recognize  a  prodigy  the  most 
unique, a  masterpiece  the  most  real?  What!: 


The  Ave  Maria. 


all  ages  and  all  peoples,  the  royalty  of  power 
and  the  royalty  of  genius  have,  up  to  the 
present  day,  bent  the  knee  in  unmeaning  re- 
spect before  a  phantom ! — they  have,  without 
knowing  it,  glorified  a  vain  fiction !  If  it  be 
so,  then  humanity  in  its  most  noble  beliefs, 
in  its  most  delicate  sentiments,  in  its  most 
chaste  and  most  sanctifying  aspirations,  has 
been  but  the  plaything  of  a  seductive  illusion. 

But  no,  a  thousand  times  no !  the  grand 
masterpiece  of  God  is  not  a  myth.  The  great 
wonder  of  His  wisdom,  of  His  power  and  of 
His  love,  Mary,  His  most  beautiful  creation, 
exists  in  presence  of  the  nations  of  earth,  full 
of  life,  of  action,  of  immortality.  She  exists 
beautiful  and  imperishable  before  the  peoples 
of  earth,  who  admire  her,  and  who  will  always 
admire  her,  because  she  is,  and  always  will  be, 
worthy  of  admiration. 

The  pre-eminent  excellence  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  has,  in  the  first  place,  as  its  foundation, 
the  merit  of  truth.  What  an  archetype  of 
perfection  is  this  miraculous  woman,  immacu- 
late from  the  dawn  of  her  ways,  purer  than  the 
angels,  more  enlightened  than  the  Cherubim, 
more  inflamed  with  love  than  the  Seraphim, — 
a  living  and  ineffable  prodigy  of  virginity,  and, 
her  virginity  rendered  purer  by  Child-bearing 
becoming  the  august  Mother  of  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  !  Here  we  have  the  most  glo- 
rious, the  most  complete  apotheosis  of  woman 
that  can  be  imagined ;  here  we  have  woman 
in  the  plenitude  of  the  highest  magnificence 
with  which  she  can  be  crowned.  It  was  thus 
that  Elohim  must  have  conceived  her  in  His 
divine  thought  from  eternal  ages.  There  is 
in  this  splendid  realization  a  visible  harmony 
with  the  plan  of  God,  an  incontestable  con- 
cordance with  a  sacred  and  primordial  law. 
It  is  the  beautiful  framed  in  the  true. 

Let  us  see  still  further.  This  Woman  so 
beautiful,  so  true  in  regard  to  God,  is  also  as 
beautiful  and  as  true  in  regard  to  humanity. 
Fallen  humanity  had  need,  in  its  first  protec- 
tress and  in  its  first  model  after  Christ  the 
Redeemer,  of  an  auxiliary  harmonized  with 
all  its  miseries,  with  all  its  needs,  with  all  its 
situations,  with  all  its  phases,  with  all  its  du- 
ties ;  it  had  need  of  an  auxiliary  who  should 
.descend  to  it,  and  who  could  elevate  it  to 


God ;  it  needed  an  auxiliary  who  by  her  na- 
ture should  fulfil  sweetly  and  efficiently  all 
the  truth  of  her  mission.  This  auxiliary  was 
Mary — the  Eve,  restorer.  Cast  a  glance  over 
humanity,  examine  it  under  all  its  aspects, 
and  you  will  readily  acknowledge  that  the 
holy  Virgin  is  the  sweet  and  powerful  restorer 
that  fitted  it,  in  all  the  details,  in  all  the  forms 
and  in  all  the  movements  of  its  life.  In  the 
first  rank  of  humanity  the  first  creature,  as 
well  as  the  first  weakness  that  advances  tow- 
ard Mary,  is  woman,  of  course.  Now  remark 
how  wonderfully  the  Virgin  Mother  has  been 
adapted  to  the  regeneration  of  woman  in  all 
her  different  states  :  Mary,  in  her  life  and  in 
her  virtues,  is  the  great  exemplar,  the  great 
help,  as  well  as  the  great  glory,  of  woman, 
whether  virgin,  wife,  mother,  widow,  matron, 
or  queen. 

In  order  to  comprehend  what  Mary  has 
done  for  the  rehabilitation  of  woman  we  have 
only  to  consider  what  woman  was  in  her  dif- 
ferent situations  in  the  ancient  world,  before 
the  establishment  of  devotion  to  Mary, — what 
she  has  become  since  the  establishment  of 
the  reign  of  this  Queen  of  sanctity, — by  what 
means  this  transformation  into  moral  dignity 
and  to  the  ascendant  of  her  reconquered 
honor  has  been  operated.  The  Christian 
woman  is  before  the  whole  world,  and  it  is 
she  that  gives  to  society  its  tone  of  her  noble- 
ness and  the  impulse  of  her  virtues.  The 
contemplation  of  woman  devout  to  Mary,  and 
especially  protected  by  her,  brings  to  our 
minds  the  conviction  that  devotion  to  Mary 
is  the  foundation  of  the  royalty  of  the  Chris- 
tian woman  in  society. 

What  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  in  regard  to 
woman  and  in  regard  to  the  individual,  she 
is  in  regard  to  the  family,  society,  to  religious 
orders,  to  Christian  institutions  generally,  and 
finally  to  the  Church.  There  is  between  this 
incomparable  Woman  and  all  the  aspects  of 
the  human  race  an  inexhaustible  world  of 
harmony. 

It  is  Mary,  above  all,  who  causes  the  tri- 
umph of  truth  to  shine  forth  in  the  triumph 
of  religion ;  devotion  to  her  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  demonstrations  of  the  di- 
vinity of  Christianity.  This  devotion  is  in 
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itself  a  prodigious  phenomenon.  Foretold 
when  it  seemed  the  most  unlikely,  this  devo- 
tion has  nevertheless  become  a  reality ;  a  poor 
Maiden  of  Juda,  unknown  and  obscure,  has 
become  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe;  all  na- 
tions sing  hymns  of  praise  to  her.  She  pre- 
dicted for  herself  these  astonishing  honors  at 
an  epoch  when  her  race  was  about  to  be  dis- 
persed to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  by  the 
breath  of  divine  wrath,  and  when  woman  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  fallen  to  the  last  degree 
of  abjection.  And,  behold !  this  devotion  to  the 
Virgin  of  Nazareth  exists  in  every  country  that 
the  sun  shines  on.  It  exists,  and  God  blesses 
and  consecrates  it  by  thousands  of  miracles, 
well  proved,  evident,  constantly  renewed  in 
the  material  order,  in  the  moral  order,  and  in 
the  social  order. 

It  is  with  the  highest  appropriateness,  then, 
that  we  call  the  admirable  Virgin  the  most 
beautiful  creation  of  God.  Perfectly  just  is 
the  Church's  application  of  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  to  the  masterpiece  of  the  Almighty : 
"  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of 
His  ways,  before  He  made  anything  from  the 
beginning." 

•  »  * 

The  Fire  of  Prayer. 


BY    HARRIET     M.    SKIDMORE. 


A  SCENE  divinely  fair, 
From  blest  Tradition's  page — 
A  legend -lesson  rare 

Of  Faith's  illumined  age. 

An  abbey,  gray  and  tall, 

Enthroned  on  rocky  height, 
And  robed  in  evening's  pall 

Of  dim  and  dreamy  light. 
And  'neath  its  peaceful  roof, 

Where  holy  brethren  dwell 
From  worldly  cares  aloof, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell, — 
Behold !  yet  who  can  paint 

The  crowning  picture  there? 
An  angel- guarded  saint 

In  ecstasy  of  prayer ; 
A  penance-wasted  frame, 

And  seamed  by  scourge  and  rod; 
A  world-forgotten  name, 

High  on  the  scroll  of  God ! 


He  knelt,  with  brow  upraised, 

In  adoration  fond, 
And  shining  eyes  that  gazed 

The  jasper  walls  beyond ; 
Yet  faintest  whispered  tone 

From  parted  lips  came  not. 
Still  as  the  sculptured  stone, 

Upon  that  sacred  spot 
The  kneeling  form  remains, 

While  hours,  like  swift  birds,  fly, 
And  deeper  darkness  stains 

The  shining  vesper  sky. 
And  when  the  first  faint  stars 

Steal  out,  with  timid  rays, 
To  pierce  the  gloom  that  bars 

The  loved  Earth  from  their  gaze, 
A  home- returning  swain 

Looks  up,  in  prayerful  mood, 
To  where  the  abbey  fane 

Uprears  the  saving  rood. 
Lo !  from  that  cloister- home 

A  tongue  of  glowing  fire ! 
It  cleaves  the  vaulted  dome, 

And  wreathes  the  chapel's  spire ! 
An  instant,  at  the  sight 

With  horror  dumb,  he  waits, 
Then  swiftly  scales  the  height, 

And  thunders  at  the  gates. 

They  hear  his  wild  alarm, — 

They  rush,  with  footsteps  fleet, 
To  save  from  fiery  harm 

The  Master's  prison  sweet. 
Yet  vain  their  troubled  search 

Within  those  sacred  walls : 
All  safe  the  lamp- lit  church, 

And  safe  the  darkened  halls — 
Yet,  stay !  from  'neath  the  door 
.    Of  one  secluded  cell 
Strange  floods  of  brightness  pour. 

They  enter :  who  shall  tell — 
What  human  skill  can  paint — 

The  wondrous  scene  they  saw, 
As  on  the  kneeling  saint 

They  gazed  in  silent  awe? 
For  from  his  burning  heart 

(Love's  angel-watched  abode), 
Through  smiling  lips  apart, 

The  fiery  splendor  flowed ! 
Yet,  rapt  in  holy  dream, 

The  throng  he  heeded  not, 
Nor  e'en  the  dazzling  gleam 

That  filled  that  sacred  spot. 
And  he  had  heard  no  sound 
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From  pavement  wildly  trod : 
In  ecstasy  profound 

He  dwelt  alone  with  God ! 
Amid  those  beams  divine 

A  while  his  brethren  bow, 
To  bid  their  halos  shine 

Upon  each  favored  brow; 
And  then  adown  they  steal 

Unto  the  holy  fane, 
To  wake,  with  joyous  peal, 

A  glad  Te  Deum  strain. 

O  sweetest,  fairest  scene, 

From  blest  Tradition's  page ! 
May  we  its  lesson  glean 

To  cheer  this  darker  age ! 
Lord !  teach  my  soul  the  art 

To  win  this  fire  of  prayer, 
That  from  the  fervent  heart 

Doth  shed  such  brightness  rare. 
And  though  its  wondrous  glow 

No  human  eye  may  see, 
O  bid  its  radiance  flow 

In  ecstasy  to  Thee ! 


The  Martyrs  of  Molokai. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


IV. 

evening  we  sat  at  dinner  in  the 
1  doctor's  lodge,  and  ate  of  the  priest's 
feathered  darlings.  We  were  served  by  a 
young  Hawaiian  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
leprosy,  whose  leprous  wife  had  kindly  and 
carefully  prepared  our  food  for  us. 

None  of  us  seemed  to  have  the  least  fear  of 
these  good  people, — perhaps  because,  as  yet, 
they  showed  little  pr  no  trace  of  the  disease 
that  was  devouring  them  piecemeal. 

Suitable  precautions  are  taken  to  preserve 
the  lodge  from  contamination :  it  is  securely 
locked  at  all  times ;  the  key  is  given  only 
into  the  doctor's  hands,  or  those  of  such  few 
foreign  guests  as  visit  Kalawao  by  permission 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  (It  will  readily  be 
conjectured  how  very  few  these  are.) 

The  scanty  furniture  of  the  lodge  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  Anxious  inquirers  who 
seek  the  visiting  physician  at  all  hours — and 
those  that  are  unseasonable — are  supposed  to 


stop  at  the  gate,  and  carry  on  the  consultation 
over  the  pickets  thereof;  but  this  they  some- 
times forget  to  do. 

There  were  several  of  these  callers  during 
the  evening,  while  we  sat  on  the  sheltered 
veranda,  looking  off  upon  the  quiet  village. 
The  wind  blew  briskly  from  the  sea;  it  rattled 
the  windows,  and  hissed  through  the  long 
grass  in  the  door-yard.  The  huge  cliff  before 
us  towered  into  the  very  sky,  touched  now 
and  again  with  beauty  as  the  clouds  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  moon. 

One  by  one,  the  twinkling  lights  in  the 
village  disappeared,  and  when  the  curfew 
tolled,  not  a  glimmer  was  left ;  and  the  only 
sound  we  heard  was  the  clatter  of  green 
window- shutters,  and  the  boom  of  the  sea  as 
it  broke  upon  the  rocks  by  the  shore. 

There  was  but  one  topic  of  conversation 
during  all  our  stay — that  was,  of  course,  the 
leprosy ;  we  had  it  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea, — morning  and  evening,  and  even  far  into 
the  night.  We  considered  the  subject  in  all 
its  lights  and  bearings ;  the  theme  was  inex- 
haustible, and  possessed  for  us,  at  the  mo- 
ment, an  almost  horrible  interest.  And  think 
of  it  for  a  moment:  this  very  day  vestiges  of 
the  plague  are  to  be  found  in  localities  the 
most  dissimilar  in  regard  to  temperature, 
climate,  situation,  and  soil. 

The  leper  is  to  be  found  in  Sumatra,  un- 
der the  Equator ;  in  parts  of  Iceland,  almost 
within  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  Circle ;  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  as  at 
Hamel-en-Arade  in  the  Cape  district,  and  in 
the  North,  at  Madeira  and  Morocco ;  in  the 
dry  and  arid  plains  of  Arabia ;  in  the  wet  and 
malarious  districts  of  Batavia  and  Surinam ; 
along  the  shores  of  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone; 
and  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  Hindostan,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Asiatic  Russia ;  on  the  sea- coast, 
as  at  Carthage,  and  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  on  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico ;  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian, 
Chinese,  Caribbean  and  Mediterranean  Seas ; 
and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  of 
the  Pacific.  And  yet  of  all  these  victims  of 
the  most  terrible  of  scourges,  gathered  in 
communities  and  lazarettos,  confined  in  the 
remote  chambers  of  pest-houses,  or  wander- 
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ing  neglected  and  alone,  there  is  no  colony 
like  this  at  Kalawao,  in  which  a  whole  popu- 
lation may  be  said  to  share  the  affliction  in 
common. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  where  we  were  when 
the  night  had  shut  out  the  spectacle  pf  those 
suffering  ones  ;  hard  to  believe  that  we  were 
in  any  danger  even  when  surrounded  by  the 
dead  and  the  dying.  Then  some  one  opened 
the  Bible,  and,  turning  to  the  Book  of  Levit- 
icus, read  how,  in  those  days,  the  leprous  man 
was  solemnly  pronounced  unclean ;  how  his 
clothes  were  rent,  and  he  was  shunned,  and 
his  habitation  was  without  the  camp ;  how 
the  priest  came  unto  the  house,  and  the  stones 
in  which  the  plague  was  were  cast  into  an 
unclean  place  without  the  city ;  and  the  house 
was  scraped,  and  the  dust  of  the  scrapings 
was  unclean.  Other  stones  were  taken  to  re- 
place the  old  stones,  and  they  were  plastered 
with  fresh  mortar;  then  the  people  waited 
the  results. 

When  the  priest  came  again,  if  the  plague 
was  spread  in  the  house,  it  was  "a  fretting 
leprosy  in  the  house";  and  the  house  was 
broken  down,  and  the  stones  of  it,  and  the 
timbers,  and  the  mortar,  were  carried  out  of 
the  city  into  an  unclean  place ;  and  he  that 
went  into  the  house  was  unclean,  and  his 
garments  were  put  off.  As  for  the  garments 
of  the  leper,  if  the  plague  spread  in  the  gar- 
ment, either  in  the  warp  or  in  the  woof  or  in 
the  skin,  or  in  any  work  that  was  made  of 
skin,  "it  was  a  fretting  leprosy,"  and  it  was 
burnt  in  the  fire.  This  was  the  law  for  the 
leprosy  of  a  garment  and  of  a  house  in  those 
days. 

Still  the  wind  blew  briskly  from  the  sea ; 
a  delicious  coolness  was  gathering ;  the  air 
was  soft  and  bracing,  and  the  crash  of  the 
waves  like  glorious  music.  Sometimes  a  rock 
came  rolling  down  the  cliff, — a  rock  loosened 
by  the  wild  goats  that  feed  there.  Sometimes 
a  wild  bird  screeched  as  he  swept  over  us 
like  a  shadow.  It  was  a  weird  night  we  were 
passing  in  the  weirdest  of  all  places. 

"  Even  the  royal  families  were  not  exempt," 
said  the  doctor,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
reading  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

And  they  were  not.     Henry  III  was  sus- 


pected of  being  a  leper.  It  was  a  local  tradi- 
tion that  the  leper  house  at  Waterford,  in 
Ireland,  was  founded  by  King  John,  father  of 
Henry  III,  in  consequence  of  his  son's  being 
afflicted,  at  Lismore,  with  an  eruption  that 
was  thought  to  be  leprosy.  Historians  have 
alleged  that  Henry  IV  was  leprous  toward  the 
end  of  his  life.  Robert  the  Bruce  died  of 
leprosy ;  and  Baldwin  IV,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
died  at  the  age  of  three-and  twenty,  a  leper. 
These  were  the  pampered  darlings  of  the 
throne,  and  these  fell  victims  to  the  plague 
which  was  centred  in  that  little  village  within 
whose  borders  we  were  domesticated! 

As  we  retired  for  the  night  I  could  not  but 
think  that  once  in  the  toils  of  this  insidious 
charmer — for  it  seems  almost  to  have  a  fas- 
cination for  the  Hawaiian — not  cedar  wood, 
nor  scarlet,  nor  hyssop,  nor  clean  birds,  nor 
ewes  of  the  first  year,  nor  measures  of  fine 
flour,  nor  offerings  of  any  sort,  even  though 
they  were  potent  in  the  days  of  the  Prophets, 
shall  cleanse  us  for  evermore. 

V. 

There  was  little  sleep  that  night.  I  was 
thinking  of  my  first  visit  to  the  settlement  in 
1868,  when  the  keeper  and  his  family  did 
what  they  could  to  make  Dr.  Lee,  the  then 
visiting  physician,  and  myself  comfortable. 

The  Walsh  family  had  a  history,  and  a  sad 
one  it  was.  Failing  health  compelled  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Walsh  from  the  British  army 
some  years  previous  to  my  acquaintance  with 
him.  With  his  wife  and  children  he  sought 
a  home  in  the  colonies, — that  first  hope  of 
the  young  and  enthusiastic,  the  last  resort 
of  the  despairing.  Misfortune  and  death 
pursued  him  from  shore  to  shore.  Discour- 
aged by  unprofitable  speculations  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  he  sailed  for  the  far-distant 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Seven  children  had  been  taken  from  them 
by  death ;  but  one  remained — a  good  lad, 
though,  alas !  in  delicate  health,  subject  to 
physical  disorders,  and  therefore  a  constant 
source  of  anxiety. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Walshes  in  Hono- 
lulu, it  was  announced  that  a  keeper  was 
needed  at  the  new  leper  settlement — one  who 
would  make  his  home  with  the  lepers,  and 
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devote  his  entire  attention  to  them.  Mr. 
Walsh  offered  his  own  and  his  wife's  services, 
and  they  were  accepted.  The  little  family  at 
once  moved  to  Molokai,  and  took  up  their 
residence  at  Kalawao. 

Upon  my  visit  at  that  time,  the  doctor  and 
I  sought  shelter  under  their  roof,  the  only 
refuge  available.  The  house  was  extremely 
small :  I  think  there  were  but  two  rooms  in 
it ;  but  the  son  was  absent  for  a  few  days — 
away  in  the  mountains  with  some  compan- 
ions— and  the  living  room  in  which  we  sat 
by  day,  where  we  ate,  and  which  was  also  a 
dispensary  on  a  small  scale,  was  our  sleeping 
room  at  night.  The  doctor  found  his  bed  in 
a  little  alcove,  while  I  slept  on  the  lounge. 

I  remember  the  charity,  the  loving  kind- 
ness, and  the  deep  poverty  of  these  gracious 
people.  I  remember  their  modest  apologies 
for  the  table,  upon  which  were  spread  only 
the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  (Sea-biscuit 
sopped  in  milk  was  a  staple  in  that  humble 
home.)  I  remember  their  efforts  at  merri- 
ment :  how  they  tried  to  make  light  of  their 
sorrowful  strait;  but  their  very  mirth  was  pa- 
thetic. With  what  tenderness  they  spoke  of 
their  absent  boy  and  his  infirmities ;  with 
what  fearful  hope  they  pictured  his  future 
and  their  own ! 

One  of  the  half  dozen  volumes  that  consti- 
tuted the  family  library  was  Father  Faber's 
"All  for  Jesus."  It  was  the  main  stay  of  the 
house ;  it  was  taken  down  at  odd  moments 
during  the  day ;  put  into  my  hands  again  and 
again,  that  I  might  read  this  or  that  favorite 
passage — and  read  it  aloud ;  for  Mr.  Walsh 
was  rapidly  losing  his  sight,  and  his  eyes 
were  then  shielded  by  double  green  glasses. 

Husband  and  wife  worked  as  one  in  that 
vineyard.  Many  a  time  was  Mrs.  Walsh 
called  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  to  lend 
the  aid  of  her  tearful  sympathy  to  some  faint- 
ing soul  in  its  last  agony.  Fifty — yea,  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day  were  these  gentle  people 
called  to  the  door  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
some  pitiful  creature,  and  very  likely  some 
one  whom  they  had  seen  but  a  little  while 
before;  for  they  made  their  rounds  frequently 
between  dawn  and  dark.  Other  guests  they 
had  no  hope  of  seeing;  for  who  would  be 


likely  to  seek  their  hospitality  as  long  as 
they  dwelt  in  that  sad  place  ? 

As  we  were  about  leaving  the  settlement, 
Mr.  Walsh  drew  me  aside,  and  with  charming 
embarrassment  said  he  had  been  searching 
the  house  over  for  some  little  token  to  offer 
me  as  a  souvenir  of  my  visit.  The  only  thing 
he  could  find,  in  fact  almost  the  only  thing  he 
had  to  offer — for  he  could  not  part  with  his 
crucifix,  his  rosary,  his  two  or  three  pious  pic- 
tures, or  his  precious  volume  of  Father  Faber 
— was  a  little  pocket-map  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. "  You  are  always  travelling,"  said  he : 
"  I  shall  travel  no  more ;  and  some  day  per- 
haps this  will  be  of  service  to  you." 

I  received  it  gratefully,  and  said:  "Mr. 
Walsh,  I  will  go  to  Mexico,  and  open  this 
map  in  memory  of  your  kindness."  And  some 
day  I  hope  to  do  so. 

Not  many  months  later,  having  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  I  received  a  letter  in  an  unfa- 
miliar hand.  It  bore  several  postmarks,  and 
showed  signs  of  some  hard  usage.  The  letter 
had  evidently  gone  astray ;  it  was  dated  at 
least  two  months  before ;  but  on  reading  it  I 
found  fresh  assurances  of  the  warm  friendship 
of  the  Walsh  family.  It  was  written  in  Mr. 
Walsh's  slow  and  careful  hand,  and  conveyed 
the  modest  request  that  if  I  published  any- 
thing concerning  his  poor  little  settlement,  I 
would  be  good  enough  to  let  him  see  it ;  he 
added :  "  You  know  we  hear  so  little  of  the 
world  in  Kalawao." 

The  same  mail  brought  me  a  newspaper 
from  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom.  On  glanc- 
ing through  it,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  paragraph 
that  startled  me.  His  letter  was  still  open  be- 
fore me ;  and  by  the  printed  lines,  that  grew 
blurred  as  I  read  them,  I  learned  that,  Mr. 
Walsh  having  become  almost  totally  blind, 
and  beginning  to  fail  so  rapidly  as  to  alarm 
his  wife  and  son,  it  was  thought  best  for  the 
family  to  return  to  Honolulu,  and  seek  med- 
ical advice. 

They  took  passage  in  one  of  the  Inter- 
Island  schooners — never  noted  for  their  ex- 
cellent accommodations — and  set  sail.  The 
elements  were  not  propitious  :  hard  winds  or 
calms  delayed  them ;  and  at  last,  when  they 
were  nearing  port,  while  they  reclined  upon 
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the  deck  in  the  glare  of  the  sun — for  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  little  cabin  was  intolerable — 
Mr.  Walsh  was  seized  with  a  sudden  parox- 
ysm, and  almost  immediately  expired. 

The  despair  of  the  mother  as  she  bowed 
over  the  inanimate  form  of  her  husband, 
added  to  his  own  natural  grief,  so  wrought 
upon  the  emotions  of  the  son  that  in  a  mo- 
ment he  became  a  raving  maniac.  He  had 
been  subject  to  periods  of  insanity,  and  now 
he  had  gone  mad.  His  violence  was  such  that 
it  became  necessary  to  lash  him  to  the  mast. 
And  in  this  plight  the  stricken  family  ended 
their  mission  among  the  lepers  of  Molokai. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


Charlotte. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "TYBORNE,"  "LOST,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Two  VOCATIONS. 

WHEN  Charlotte  reached  Madame  Para- 
foux's  house,  she  found  all  the  family 
in  the  drawing-room.  The  four  "Grays"  as 
usual  received  her  with  joy. 

"George,  you  do  not  see  Charlotte?"  said 
Laura  to  her  brother,  who  was  reading  in  a 
corner. 

He  rose,  rubbing  his  eyes.  "  I  thought  a 
sunbeam  had  come  in ! "  he  said;  and,  making 
Charlotte  a  low  bow,  he  left  the  room. 

"We  expected  you  last  night,"  said  Ma- 
dame Parafoux,  kissing  Charlotte  fondly. 

"Oh,  last  night ! "  said  Charlotte,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Shall  we  leave  you  with  mamma,  Char- 
lotte?" said  the  "Grays"  in  chorus. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  replied;  "  you  all  know  the 
story  of  Paul  and  Bertha." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Genevieve.  "  Bertha  told 
us  herself,  the  day  before  her  father  fell  ill,  of 
her  engagement  to  Paul." 

"Well,  Madame  Guerblier  has  again  re- 
fused her  consent." 

"Then  Paul  must  wait  patiently,"  said 
Madame  Parafoux. 

VOh!  it  is  hard  on  him  !"  cried  Laura. 

"Ah !  that  is  not  the  worst! "  said  Charlotte, 
in  a  melancholy  tone ;  "  by  accident  I  read 


the  letter.  What  reason  do  you  think  she 
gives  this  time  ?  Alas !  she  says  the  truth  : 
I  am  in  the  way.  I  am  charming,  she  says ; 
charming,  but  a  burden.  She  will  not  have  a 
son-in-law  who  is  not  free." 

"  Did  she  really  write  that,  Charlotte  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  she  did." 

"  Poor  woman !  She  reproaches  your 
brother  with  that  which  in  the  eyes  of  others 
is  the  chief  beauty  of  his  character.  Every 
one  admires  his  care  of  his  sisters.  Madame 
Guerblier  is  too  foolish  ! " 

"  She^  has  wounded  me  to  the  heart,  Ma- 
dame. You  know  how  I  love  my  brother.  I 
can  not  bear  the  idea  of  proving  an  obstacle 
to  his  happiness ;  I  must  leave  him." 

"  Now,  you  are  foolish,  Charlotte ;  if  you 
left  him  he  would  be  no  nearer  to  marrying 
Bertha." 

"  One  can  not  be  certain  of  that,  and  one 
can  only  try,"  sighed  Charlotte.  "  I  am  de- 
termined to  make  the  sacrifice ;  and  there  is 
but  one  thing  for  me  to  do :  I  shall  become 
a  nun." 

Madame  Parafoux  held  her  work  up  to  her 
face  to  hide  her  smile ;  but  Genevieve  seized 
one  of  Charlotte's  hands;  Matilda  and  Fanny 
looked  at  her  with  respect;  Laura's  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"My  child,"  said  Madame  Parafoux,  "that 
would  indeed  be  a  most  holy  way  of  disposing 
of  yourself;  but  the  first  condition  for  relig- 
ious life  is  vocation — a  true  call  from  God." 

"And  why  should  I  not  be  called,  Ma- 
dame?'-' said  Charlotte,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  mother,  why  not  ?  "  said  Genevieve, 
also  eagerly. 

"  Because  up  to  this  moment  there  has  not 
been  the  smallest  sign  of  it,  my  child ;  you 
have  never  shown  any  attraction." 

"  There  are  many  vocations  without  attrac- 
tion, mamma,"  said  Genevieve. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  God  has  many  ways 
of  drawing  to  Himself  the  souls  that  He  des- 
tines to  serve  Him  only.  But  for  the  present, 
Charlotte,  I  do  not  believe  in  your  entering 
a  convent." 

"You  will  see,  Madame;  you  will  see,"  said 
Charlotte.  "  Since  last  night  I  am  so  unhappy 
I  could  throw  myself  in  head-foremost." 
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"  But  that  is  exactly  what  you  must  not  do. 
Now,  girls,  can't  you  distract  Charlotte's 
thoughts  a  little  by  some  music?" 

"  Come,  Charlotte."  said  Matilda ;  "  come 
and  sing,  and  I  will  accompany  you." 

" Yes,  if  you  have  a  Miserere"  said  Char- 
lotte ;  "  I  can't  sing  anything  merry." 

"We  have  the  music  of  'Esther,'"  said 
Genevieve. 

"Oh,  that  is  lovely!"  replied  Charlotte. 
"Give  me  Deplorable  Sion;  that  will  suit  me 
exactly." 

Matilda  went  to  the  piano ;  Charlotte  began 
to  sing,  and  in  a  trembling  voice  the  words 
came  out,  "  Deplorable  Charlotte."  A  burst 
of  laughter  from  the  "Grays"  answered  her. 
"Ah!  I  can't  help  joking  here,  but  I  really 
am  in  earnest  all  the  same." 

"  Nuns  like  fun,  mamma,"  said  Genevieve. 
"  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  not  quite  in  the  style 
of  Charlotte's." 

"  Now  sing,  Charlotte ;  sing,"  said  Laura ; 
and  Charlotte  began  to  sing  one  song  after 
another.  When  a  pause  came,  Genevieve 
said :  "  Charlotte,  do  you  know  I  have  a  room 
of  my  own  now  ?  " 

"  Really ! "  cried  Charlotte ;  "  do  let  me  see 
it!" 

The  two  girls  went  off  together. 
"O  Lottie,  I  am  so  glad  to  gfet  you  by  my- 
self!   Now  we  can  talk  of  the  great  subject." 
"What  subject?" 

"  Now,  Lottie,  have  you  forgotten  already  ?  " 
"  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Gen- 
evieve." 

"  Did  you  not  say  you  wished  to  go  into 
religion  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  ! "  said  Charlotte ;  "  and  you 
want  to  talk  about  that  ? " 
"Of  course  I  do." 

"Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean!"  said  Char- 
lotte ;  "you  intend  to  be  a  nun  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Genevieve  ;  "  no  one  knows  it 
yet  but  mamma.  She  has  given  me  a  year 
to  see  if  I  am  in  earnest." 

"Oh!  are  you  going  to  leave  us?  "cried 
Charlotte,  clasping  her  in  her  arms. 

"  I  wish  to  serve  God  and  His  poor — I  want 
to  live  for  eternity;  and  I  thought  you  were 
disposed  to  do  the  same." 


"  Why,  your  mind  seems  quite  made  up ! " 

"  Quite  made  up." 

A  knock  at  the  door,  voices  outside :  "Are 
you  not  coming  ?  We  want  you." 

So  the  two  girls  were  dragged  back  to  the 
drawing-  room. 

"I  really  must  go  now,"  said  Charlotte;  "I 
have  stayed  an  age.  You  always  will  forget 
that  I  am  mistress  of  a  house." 

"The  reason  is,"  said  Denis,  who  had  just 
come  in  from  school,  "that  you  never  yet 
asked  me  to  dinner." 

"True;  I  shall  have  my  receptions  this 
winter,  at  least — at  least  if —  You  under- 
stand, Genevieve?"  said  Charlotte,  taking 
leave. 

"  But  /  don't  understand — I  don't  under- 
stand at  all!"  cried  Denis.  "I  want  to  know 
what  you  mean  ?  " 

But  Charlotte  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  V.— GOOD  ADVICE. 

"  Genevieve,"  said  her  mother,  "  Charlotte 
does  not  seem  to  come  here  as  often  as  she 
used.  Do  you  know  the  reason  ?  " 

Genevieve  looked  down.  "Charlotte  is 
thinking  of  a  serious  matter,  mamma." 

"What!  is  she  still  harping  on  the  con- 
vent?" 

"  Yes,  mamma;  and  she  is  really  in  earnest." 

"  My  dear,  Charlotte  deceives  herself.  Write 
a  note  and  say  I  want  her  to  call  on  Madame 
Guerblier  to-morrow,  and  to  come  here  in 
the  morning." 

"Shall  I  write  at  once?" 

"Yes,  dear;  and  tell  Denis  to  post  it. 
Don't  delay,  for  that  poor  cousin  of  ours  is 
coming,  and  I  do  not  want  her  to  feel  neg- 
lected." 

When  Charlotte  came  next  day,  Madame 
Parafoux  was  engaged ;  so  she  was  seized 
upon  by  Genevieve  and  taken  to  her  room. 

"Are  you  still  in  the  same  mind,  Char- 
lotte?" said  Genevieve. 

"  Yes  :  I  want  to  leave  my  brother." 

"But,  dear,  you  must  act  from  a  higher 
motive  than  that." 

"  I  shall  get  higher  by  degrees,  but  for  the 
moment  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  I  want 
to  bury  myself — to  be  a  burdea  to  no  one." 
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"  How  different  we  are  ! "  said  Genevieve. 
"  My  sacrifice  will  be  to  leave  my  dear  family. 
I  should  never  have  the  courage  if  I  did  not 
feel  such  a  strong  vocation." 

"Then  you  really  have  decided,  Gene- 
vieve ?  " 

"Yes,  with  my  mother.  Oh!  she  is  so 
good,  so  wise,  so  prudent!  She  makes  me  try 
myself  gradually.  That  is  why  she  has  given 
me  this  room  to  myself,  that  I  may  have  more 
time  for  prayer,  and  give  up  various  little 
comforts." 

"Ah !  your  room  does  look  just  like  a  cell — 
Oh  !  do  you  really  sleep  on  that  hard  bed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  sleep  very  well.  But  I  want  to 
talk  of  you,  not  of  myself.  Have  you  fixed  on 
the  order  in  which  you  are  going  to  enter?" 

"  Oh !  no,  no ! "  said  Charlotte.  "  I  waited 
to  consult  you." 

"Would  you  like  a  contemplative  life, 
Lottie  ?  " 

"  Well — yes :  I  like  thinking,  and  I  love 
St.  Teresa's  works." 

"  But  you  told  me  her  Life  frightened  you ! " 

"Well — yes:  a  grille  makes  me  shiver.  I 
think  I  had  better  have  a  more  active  life." 

"Will  you  be  a  Sister  of  Charity?" 

"  Oh !  no!  I  don't  like  their  dress.  I  must 
have  a  nice  costume." 

"  What  does  that  matter?  Well,  there  are 
the  Canonesses  of  St.  Augustine,  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  many  other  orders." 

"See  here,  Genevieve,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  want,  and  you  can  look  out  for  me.  I  like 
the  sea,  so  find  an  order  which  has  a  house 
on  the  sea- coast.  I  like  little  children,  but 
not  big  ones ;  above  all,  I  like  music.  You 
must  find  me  an  order  where  they  have  real 
good  music." 

Genevieve  sighed.  "If  you  are  only  seek- 
ing for  what  you  like,  I  fear  for  your  vocation. 
Religious  life,  dear  Charlotte,  means  self-sac- 
rifice :  we  must  love  God  so  much  that  we 
forget  ourselves  and  our  tastes." 

"I  will  sacrifice  myself,"  said  Charlotte, 
knitting  her  eyebrows;  "some  day  I  will  be 
like  you.  Look  out  for  me,  Genevieve ;  you 
know  plenty  of  convents,  look  out  for  me ! " 

At  this  moment  Matilda  came  to  the  door 
to  say  that  her  mother  was  ready  for  Char- 


lotte, and  that  she  was  to  be  found  in  the  little 
parlor,  called  in  the  family  "  Mamma's  con- 
sulting-room." 

"  I  think  you  are  going  to  scold  me,  Ma- 
dame, when  you  send  for  me  here,"  said 
Charlotte,  as  she  sat  down  by  her  friend. 

"  It  was  in  this  room  that  I  had  to  tell  you, 
Lottie,  of  the  death  of  your  dear  Martha;  and 
ever  since  that  day  I  have  felt  as  if  I  ought  to 
act  a  mother's  part  towards  you,  you  are  so 
dear  to  my  girls,  and  so  alone  in  the  world." 

Lottie's  head  sank  on  her  friend's  shoulder, 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  You  are  the  best  friend  I  have,"  she  said ; 
"treat  me  as  your  child." 

Madame  Parafoux  kissed  her  tenderly. 
"  I  will ;  now  listen,  Lottie.  Why  have  you 
left  off  calling  on  Madame  Guerblier  ?  " 

"  Oh !  mamma,  can  you  ask  me  that  ?  " 

"I  know  quite  well  you  are  vexed  with 
her,  but  it  is  absurd.  You  are  not  absolutely 
dependent  on  your  brother:  you  have  money 
enough  to  live  elsewhere,  and  you  will  soon 
marry." 

"Oh!  no!"  said  Charlotte;  "there  are 
three  strong  reasons  against  my  marrying." 

"  Let  us  hear  them." 

"First,  girls  do  not  marry  without  good 
dots;  second,  nobody  has  asked  me ;  third, 
I  am  going  to  be  a  nun." 

"  I  answer,"  said  Madame  Parafoux,  "  first, 
girls  without  money  often  marry;  second, 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  offers;  and  the 
third  reason  is  a  bad  one." 

"Oh!  I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  one! " 

"Now,  see,  my  child,  you  are  unhappy; 
then  you  talk  to  Genevieve,  who  has  a  real 
solid  vocation  ;  she  influences  you." 

"Yes,  at  first,"  interrupted  Charlotte;  "but 
since  I've  seen  her  room  and  her  bed,  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  her  order." 

Madame  Parafoux  laughed. 

"  No,  my  child  :  the  one  great  idea  which 
leads  women  to  become  the  spouses  of  Christ 
has  not  entered  your  mind.  Put  these  fancies 
out  of  your  head.  I  want  you  to  go  a  little 
into  society." 

"  You,  mamma,  who  never  take  out  your 
own  daughters ! " 

"  My  daughters  are  quiet  girls,  and  have  a 
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quiet  life  before  them.  Genevieve  has  chosen 
her  part — Matilda  is  still  very  young — we 
have  a  large  family  circle.  Your  position  is 
different ;  and  even  for  your  brother's  sake 
you  ought  to  go  out.  In  society  he  will 
meet  Bertha,  and  he  will  become  known, 
which  is  most  important  for  him." 

"To  whom  shall  I  go?"  said  Charlotte. 

"  Begin  with  the  Marquise  de  Valnoy.  I 
had  a  note  from  her.  Here  it  is." 

And  she  read : 

"  DEAR  MADAME  PARAFOUX  : — I  am  giving  a  party 
on  Saturday,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  Charlotte  Daubry 
that  I  count  on  her  and  her  brother.  Madame  de 
Santalucia  has  already  invited  the  latter,  and  she 
must  see  Charlotte,  who — " 

She  stopped. 

"Who  what?"  said  Charlotte.  "I  want 
to  know  what  follows  who" 

"  Oh !  nothing  that  matters, — 

"Who  is  nice,  pleasant — " 

"  Oh !  I  am  tired  of  compliments ! " 

"Very  good,"  said  Madame  Parafoux. 
"The  important  thing  is  to  go  on  Saturday, 
with  Paul." 

"What  am  I  to  wear?"  said  Charlotte.  "I 
have  no  evening  dresses." 

"  Oh !  you  and  Eugenie  will  manage  very 
well.  You  can  be  as  simple  as  you  like." 

"  May  I  consult  the  '  Grays '  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure ;  and  they  may  go  shopping 
with  you." 

"Oh!  that's  splendid!  May  they  go  di- 
rectly?" 

"  No :  they  never  go  out  in  the  morning. 
After  you  have  called  on  Madame  Guerblier, 
you  can  come  for  them." 

"Mamma,"  entreated  Charlotte,  "let  me  off 
one  week  more  ?  I  could  not  behave  properly 
to  her  to-day." 

"Then  next  Monday?" 

"Yes,  I  will  go  then.  And  when  she  says 
to  me,  'Oh,  how  pretty  I  was  at  your  age!' 
I  shall  say:  '  So  you  are  still,  Madame ';  which 
is  true,  only  I  can't  bear  saying  it.  And  let 
me  dazzle  her  first  by  my  apparition  on  Sat- 
urday?" 

"Very  well,  child;  do  as  you  like.  And 
now  good-bye." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Ring-. 


HOLD  the  trinket  near  thine  eye, 
And  it  circles  earth  and  sky ; 
Place  it  farther,  and  behold ! 
But  a  finger's  breadth  of  gold. 

Thus  our  lives,  beloved,  lie 
Ringed  with  love's  fair  boundary;  ^ 
Place  it  farther,  and  its  sphere 
Measures  but  a  falling  tear. 

JOHN  B.  TABB,  IN  THE  Atlantic  Monthly. 


A  Death  that  Recalls  a  Noble  Deed. 


DIED,  at  the  Mother-House  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  July  28, 
SISTER  MARY  OF  ST  JOSEPHINE. 

OISTER  JOSEPHINE  was  one  among  the 
O  first  of  the  seventy  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross  who,  during  the  late  civil  war,  served 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  of  Louisville,  Paducah,  Cairo, 
Mound  City,  Memphis,  and  Washington  City, 

Those  who  knew  this  quiet,  gentle  religious 
only  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life 
could  scarcely  realize  what  courage,  even 
heroism,  animated  her  during  those  years  of 
the  war  spent  in  the  hospitals.  We  give  be- 
low one  instance  among  many  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  the  Confederate 
Fort  Charles,  on  White  River,  was  attacked 
on  land  by  a  force  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Fitch  of  Indiana,  and  from  the  water 
by  gunboats  commanded  by  Commodore 
Davis.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle  the  boilers 
of  one  of  the  gunboats  exploded,  frightfully 
scalding  Captain  Kelty  and  some  fifty  others. 
The  sufferers,  in  their  agony,  leaped  into  the 
river ;  and  as  they  did  so,  a  broadside  from 
Fort  Charles  poured  bullets  and  grape-shot 
into  their  parboiled  flesh. 

The  battle  ended  with  the  capture  of  the 
Fort,  and  the  wounded  of  both  sides  were 
taken  to  Mound  City  Hospital — a  block  of 
some  twenty-four  unfinished  warehouses  and 
store-rooms  that  had  been  converted  into  a 
vast  hospital,  in  which,  after  some  of  the 
great  battles  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  many 
as  two  thousand  patients  were  treated  by  a 
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staff  of  medical  officers,  and  nursed  by  twenty- 
eight  Sisters, — Sister  Josephine  being  one  of 
them.  Colonel  Fry,  commander  of  the  Fort, 
supposed  to  be  dangerously  wounded,  and 
Captain  Kelty  were  of  the  number  brought 
to  Mound  City  after  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Charles. 

The  latter  was  a  universal  favorite  of  all 
the  men  and  officers  of  the  Western  flotilla. 
His  sad  state — the  scalded  flesh  falling  from 
the  bones,  and  pierced  with  bullets — excited 
them  almost  to  frenzy.  He  was  tenderly 
placed  in  a  little  cottage  away  from  the  main 
building ;  and  Colonel  Fry,  with  a  few  other 
sufferers,  was  put  in  a  front  room  on  the  second 
story  of  the  hospital,  under  the  immediate 
care  of  Sister  Josephine. 

The  next  day  the  report  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  hospital,  and  among  the  one 
hundred  soldiers  detailed  to  guard  it,  that 
Captain  Kelty  was  dying.  The  wildest  excite- 
ment prevailed;  and  in  the  frenzy  of  the  mo- 
ment. Colonel  Fry  was  denounced  as  his 
murderer ;  it  was  declared  that  he  had  given 
the  inhuman  order  to  fire  on  the  scalded  men. 
Everyone  firmly  believed  this.  But  it  was 
not  true.  Colonel  Fry  was  ignorant  of  the 
explosion  when  the  order  was  given. 

Sister  Josephine,  very  pale,  yet  wonderfully 
composed,  went  to  the  Sister  in  charge  of  the 
hospital,  to  say  that  all  the  wounded  had  just 
been  removed  from  the  room  under  her  care, 
except  Colonel  Fry.  The  soldiers  detailed 
to  guard  the  hospital,  and  the  gunboat  men, 
had  built  a  rough  scaffold  in  front  of  the  two 
windows  of  the  room,  mounted  it,  with  loaded 
guns,  and  loudly  declared  that  they  would 
stay  there,  and  the  instant  they  heard  of  Cap- 
tain Kelty's  death  they  would  shoot  Colonel 
Fry.  "And,"  continued  Sister  Josephine,  "the 
doctor  made  me  leave  the  room,  saying  that 
my  life  was  in  danger.  He  took  the  key  from 
the  door  and  gave  it  to  '  Dutch  Johnny,'  tell 
ing  him  that  he  had  entire  charge  of  the  man 
within." 

Now,  Dutch  Johnny  was  one  of  six  broth- 
ers; five  had  been  killed  at  Belmont;  Johnny 
was  so  badly  wounded  and  crippled  in  the 
same  battle  that  he  was  useless  for  active  ser- 
vice, and  so  left  to  help  in  the  hospital.  But 


one  idea  possessed  him :  in  revenge  for  his 
brothers'  death  he  intended  to  kill  five  Con- 
federates before  he  died. 

In  this  fearful  state  of  affairs,  the  Sister  in 
charge  went  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
staff,  begging  him  to  see  that  no  murder  be 
committed.  Dr.  Franklin  answered  that  he 
was  powerless  to  control  events,  and  that  the 
captain  of  the  company  guarding  the  hospi- 
tal was  absent. 

"Then,"  said  the  Sister,  "I  must  call  my 
twenty- seven  Sisters  from  the  sick  ;  we  will 
leave  the  hospital,  and  walk  down  to  Cairo." 
(A  distance  of  three  miles.) 

In  vain  did  the  doctor  represent  to  her  the 
sad  state  of  all  the  patients  she  was  leaving : 
she  would  not  consent  to  remain  in  a  house 
where  murder  would  soon  be  committed,  ex- 
cept on  one  condition :  that  the  doctor  would 
give  her  the  key  of  Colonel  Fry's  room,  and 
that  the  Sisters  have  the  care  and  entire  con- 
trol of  the  patient. 

"  But,"  expostulated  the  doctor,  "  it  will  be 
at  the  risk  of  your  lives;  for  if  Captain  Kelty 
dies — and  I  see  no  hope  of  his  recovery — no- 
power  on  earth  can  restrain  those  men  from 
shooting  Colonel  Fry." 

"Oh,  doctor!"  she  answered,  "I  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  natural  chivalry  of  every  sol- 
dier— be  he  from  North  or  South — of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  to  fear  he  would  shoot  a 
poor  wounded  man  while  a  Sister  stood  near 
him!" 

Seeing  the  Sisters  would  leave  if  this  re^- 
quest  was  not  granted,  the  doctor  sent  for 
Dutch  Johnny,  took  the  key  from  him  and 
gave  it  to  the  Sister.  The  latter  called  for 
Sister  Josephine,  and  both  went  in  haste  to, 
the  room  of  the  wounded  man. 

As  they  turned  the  key  and  opened  the 
door,  a  fearful  scene  was  before  them.  Colonel 
Fry  lay  in  a  cot ;  his  arms,  both  broken,  were 
strapped  up  with  cords  fastened  to  the  ceiling ; 
one  broken  leg  was  strapped  to  the  bed ;  only 
his  head  seemed  free.  As  he  turned  it,  and 
glared  fiercely,  as  he  thought,  upon  another 
foe,  he  seemed  like  some  wild  animal  at  bay 
and  goaded  to  madness.  Before  Sister  Jo- 
sephine had  been  forced  to  leave  the  room, 
she  had  closed  the  windows,  and  lowered  the 
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blinds;  but  her  successor,  Dutch  Johnny, had 
changed  all  this :  he  had  rolled  up  the  blinds, 
and  thrown  up  the  lower  sashes.  And  there 
on  the  raised  platform,  not  fifty  feet  from  him, 
Colonel  Fry  could  see  the  faces  and  hear  the 
voices  of  the  soldiers  and  gunboat  men,  shout- 
ing every  few  minutes  for  him  to  be  ready  to 
die,  for  they  would  shoot  him  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  Captain  Kelty's  death. 

Very  quietly  and  gently  did  Sister  Jo- 
sephine speak  to  the  wounded  man,  moisten- 
ing his  parched  lips  with  a  cooling  drink, 
giving  what  relief  she  could  to  his  poor  tor- 
tured body,  and  assuring  him  that  she  and 
the  other  Sister  would  not  leave  him  :  so  he 
need  not  fear  that  the  soldiers  would  fire 
while  they  remained. 

When  these  men  saw  the  Sisters  in  the 
room  they  begged  them  to  leave — even 
threatened — but  to  no  purpose :  brave,  noble 
Sister  Josephine  and  her  companion  stood 
at  their  post  all  through  that  long  afternoon 
and  far  into  the  night ;  and  they  prayed,  per- 
haps more  earnestly  than  they  ever  prayed 
before,  that  Captain  Kelty  would  not  die ;  for, 
in  spite  of  all  their  assuring  words  to  Colonel 
Fry,  they  did  not  feel  so  very  certain  that  their 
lives  would  be  safe  among  frenzied  men,  bent 
on  taking  revenge  into  their  own  hands. 

In  the  mean  time  it  became  known  that 
Captain  Kelty  was  a  Catholic — a  convert — 
though  for  many  years  he  had  neglected  his 
religious  duties.  A  messenger  was  sent  to 
Cairo  to  bring  Father  Welsh  to  the  dying 
man.  When  he  came,  Captain  Kelty  was  in 
delirium,  and  the  Father  could  give  him  only 
Extreme  Unction.  Soon  after,  about  nine 
o'clock,  he  sank  into  a  quiet  sleep.  He  awoke, 
perfectly  conscious,  near  midnight,  made  his 
confession,  received  Holy  Communion,  and 
took  some  nourishment.  The  doctor  said 
all  danger  was  over,  and  a  messenger  ran  in 
breathless  haste  to  spread  the  glad  tidings. 
The  excited  soldiers  fired  a  few  blank  car- 
tridges as  a  parting  salvo,  jumped  from  the 
scaffold,  and  were  seen  no  more.  The  rest 
of  the  night  good  Sister  Josephine  took  care 
of  her  patient,  undisturbed  by  any  serious 
fear  that  both  might  be  sent  into  eternity  be- 
fore morning. 


When  the  naval  officers,  who  the  night 
before  had  looked,  as  they  feared,  their  last 
look  on  the  living  face  of  Captain  Kelty, 
went  up  the  next  day  from  Cairo  and  found 
him  out  of  danger,  they  laughed  and  cried 
with  joy.  In  a  whisper  Captain  Kelty  asked 
them  to  be  silent  a  moment  and  listen  to  him. 
In  a  voice  trembling  with  weakness  he  said  : 

"  While  I  thank  these  good  doctors  for  all 
they  have  done,  I  must  testify — and  they  will 
bear  me  out  in  what  I  say — it  was  not  their 
skill,  nor  any  earthly  power,  that  brought  me 
back  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  the  sav- 
ing and  life-givmg  Sacraments  of  the  Catholic 
Church." 

Colonel  Fry  and  Captain  Kelty  had  long 
known  each  other.  Both  were  naval  officers, 
until  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  Captain  Fry 
left  the  service,  and  was  made  Colonel  Fry  in 
the  Confederate  army. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Kelty  was  well  enough 
to  learn  what  had  passed,  he  declared  Colonel 
Fry  was  guiltless  of  the  barbarity  of  which 
he  had  been  accused.  And  Sister  Josephine 
was  made  the  bearer  to  her  patient  of  all  the 
delicacies  sent  to  Captain  Kelty,  and  which  he 
insisted  on  sharing  with  Colonel  Fry. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Kelty  could  travel,  he 
was  taken  to  his  home  in  Baltimore.  For  his 
bravery  he  was  made  Commodore,  and  placed 
in  command  at  Norfolk  ;  but  he  was  maimed 
for  life:  his  right  hand  and  arm,  all  shrivelled 
and  wasted,  hung  lifeless  by  his  side.  When 
able  to  take  such  a  journey  alone,  he  went  all 
the  way  back  to  Cairo,  to  see  again  and  thank 
those  Sisters,  who,  he  said,  under  God,  had 
saved  his  life  in  a  double  sense.  He  remained 
until  his  death  a  most  fervent  Catholic. 

Colonel  Fry,  after  many  months  of  suffer- 
ing, also  recovered  ;  he  was  paroled,  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  New  Orleans.  There 
he  became  a  Catholic,  often  declaring  that 
good  Sister  Josephine's  bravery  and  devoted- 
ness  during  that  day  and  night  of  torture  and 
agony,  followed  by  months  of  long  suffering, 
were  eloquent  sermons  that  he  could  not 
resist. 

A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  rash  band  of 
adventurers  who  invaded  Cuba.  His  fate  is 
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well  known  :  with  those  under  his  command, 
he  was  captured  and  executed.  But  it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  he  profited  by  the  days  spent 
in  prison,  in  instructing  those  with  him ;  and 
many  were  converted  to  the  holy  faith  that 
first  came  to  him  through  Sister- Josephine. 

Twenty- three  years  to  the  very  month 
passed  away,  when  quietly  and  calmly,  as  in 
the  discharge  of  hospital  duties,  this  good 
Sister,  strengthened  by  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church,  literally  fell  asleep  in  Our  Lord,  a 
few  days  after  the  close  of  the  annual  retreat, 
at  which  she  had  assisted.  Owing  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  weather,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  advance  the  hour  of  burial  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  o'clock 
of  the  previous  evening.  Scarce  ever  was  a 
procession  more  affecting:  the  Sisters — more 
than  three  hundred  in  number — all  bearing 
lighted  tapers,  the  Rev.  Chaplains,  and  the 
venerable  Father  Sorin,  Superior-General, 
C.  S.  C,  followed  the  remains  of  Sister  Jo- 
sephine through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  St. 
Mary's  to  the  cemetery.  The  moon  shone  as 
brightly  on  her  lifeless  body  as  it  had  shone 
years  ago  through  the  open  window  on  her 
brave,  gentle  form,  when  she  saved  from  death 
or  insanity  the  wounded  prisoner. 

Of  the  four  persons  most  interested  in  that 
night  of  agony  and  torture  in  the  vast  military 
hospital  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  but  one 
now  remains — Sister  Josephine's  companion. 
May  the  three  gone  to  eternity  remember  her 
before  God ! 


Catholic  Notes. 


Mgr.  Fenouil,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Yuennan, 
China,  speaking  of  the  massacres  of  Christians 
which  took  place  in  November,  says  that  he  has 
received  news  of  twenty-nine  martyrdoms.  The 
Christians  died  like  the  martyrs  of  old.  One  word 
would  have  saved  their  lives,  their  families,  their 
property.  They  refused  to  say  the  word,  and  lost 
all  for  Christ. 

In  a  sermon  on  the  duties  of  parents  to  their 
children,  preached  recently  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Anne,  Spetalfields,  by  Cardinal  Manning,  the  ne- 
cessity of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  parents  was 
dwelt  upon.  His  Eminence  said  that  great  care- 


fulness is  required,  because  children  stand  in  great 
danger.  The  very  air  is  tainted  by  the  crimes 
which  are  going  on  around  them  day  by  day.  It 
is  dangerous  to  allow  little  children  to  go  out  into 
the  streets  unprotected,  because  almost  everything 
they  see  and  hear  is  tainted  by  some  evil ;  and 
nobody  can  tell  how  soon  little  ones  may  begin 
to  learn  and  to  know  that  which  they  see,  and  to 
be  stained  and  poisoned.  Let  them  not  set  their 
foot  in  any  place  of  dangerous  amusement. 


The  Courrier  of  St.  Hyacinth,  Canada,  states 
that  at  a  pilgrimage  to  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  or- 
ganized by  the  young  men  of  that  and  surrounding 
parishes,  several  miraculous  cures  were  performed. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  was  that  of  Vic- 
torine  Guertin,  an  orphan  of  15.  For  many  years 
she  had  suffered  intensely  from  a  sore  knee,  and 
lately  it  pained  her  so  much  that  it  was  necessary 
to  use  a  cane  to  move  about.  The  Sisters  of  the 
asylum  where  she  lived  did  all  in  their  power  to 
relieve  the  sufferer,  but  the  doctor  in  attendance 
assured  them  that  the  wound  was  incurable.  She 
attended  the  pilgrimage  mentioned,  and  knelt 
before  the  statue  of  the  good  Ste.  Anne.  After 
a  while  she  felt  an  unusual  sensation  in  her  knee, 
and,  on  arising,  walked  without  the  aid  of  tjie 
cane.  She  is  completely  cured,  and  feels  no  pain 
whatever.  The  cane  was  left  at  the  Shrine. 


A  recently  published  brochure,  made  up  of  four 
admirable  discourses  preached  in  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  London,  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Gavin,  S.  J.,  contains  a  timely  warning  to 
Catholic  readers  against  works  on  religious  sub- 
jects written  by  Protestants.  The  author  is  con- 
sidering the  dangers  to  which  faith  is  exposed ; 
he  says: 

'.'Short  treatises  on  popular  theology  are  largely 
circulated  amongst  us,  and  widely  read.  We  are  apt 
to  be  attracted  by  elegance  of  style  and  loftiness  of 
diction,  and  marks  of  scholarship  in  some  instances 
questionable  enough,  which  such  books  display.  The 
perusal  of  these  wr  tings  by  Catholics  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  many  false  notions.  Men  are 
not  allowed  to  write  on  medicine,  or  art,  or  law  with- 
out special  training.  But  it  seems  that  theology,  the 
queen  of  sciences,  may  be  discussed  and  commented 
upon  without  even  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  A  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew does  not  imply  a  knowledge  of  theology.  An 
Anglican  clergyman  is  not  a  theologian  because  he 
takes  a  Greek  Father  from  a  library- shelf  and  reads 
him  in  the  original ;  nor  because  he  can  discuss  on 
philological  grounds  the  force  of  a  phrase  in  St.  Paul, 
or  elucidate  passages  in  Our  Lord's  life  by  descriptions 
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of  Eastern  scenery.  The  science  of  theology,  em- 
bracing the  vast  field  of  revelation,  and  all  that  directly 
or  indirectly  bears  upon  it,  unfolding  the  sacred  truths 
of  faith  and  the  rules  of  moral  conduct,  is  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Church  alone.  Theology  is  the 
science  that  treats  about  God  and  His  message  to  man, 
and  is  learnt  in  that  Church  only  which  God  has 
founded.  An  infallible  church  alone  has  the  right  to 
teach  what  we  are  to  admit  and  what  we  are  to  reject, 
what  to  perform  and  what  to  avoid.  Outside  the 
Catholic  Church  there  is  theological  charlatanism : 
there  is  no  theology  worthy  of  the  name.  We  need 
not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  in  Protestant  writers, 
even  though  they  be  honestly  acting  up  to  their  lights, 
false  doctrine  in  direct  conflict  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  and,  where  heresy  is  avoided,  vagueness 
and  inaccuracy  of  statement,  and  a  perfectly  inade- 
quate conception  of  the  whole  truth  as  contained 
solely  and  taught  solely  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

"  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  faith  is  the  Incar- 
nation of  Jesus  Christ,  perfect  God  and  perfect  Man, — 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  our  hopes  The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  in- 
complete without  a  full  statement  of  the  privileges  and 
the  graces  which  belong  to  His  Holy  Mother.  What 
is  to  be  said  of  an  author  who  proves  his  professed 
veneration  for  Our  Saviour  by  denying  the  virginity 
of  Mary,  whom  we  Catholics  worship  as  a  virgin  in 
conception,  a  virgin  in  birth,  and  a  virgin  always  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  ?  What  judgment  would  Our  Blessed 
Saviour  pass  on  writings  of  this  description,  could  we 
speak  to  Him  and  hear  His  voice  as  the  Jews  did  1900 
years  ago,  and  ask  His  divine  advice  about  reading 
books  on  religion  composed  by  members  of  a  sect 
which  asserts  His  Gospel  to  be  false  ?  Surely,  it  needs 
not  a  prophet  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  announce 
what  Our  Saviour's  reply  must  be.  Would  Christ  con- 
sider such  reading  safe,  or  would  He  condemn  it  as 
dangerous  ?  While  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  some 
outside  the  true  Church  offer  the  willing  tribute  of 
heartful  adoration  to  the  adorable  Person  of  God  In- 
carnate, still  Christ  can  only  be  studied  and  learned 
and  preached  and  taught  under  the  guidance  of  that 
Church  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  directs.  A  book  by 
a  Protestant  on  a  religious  theme  is  by  that  very  fact 
suspicious :  it  may  be  correct,  but  it  may  easily  be  very 
false  indeed.  The  book  can  not  possibly  have  the 
real  Catholic  ring  about  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  de- 
scribe eloquently  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of 
Christ.  Even  deniers  of  His  Divinity  have  admitted, 
with  ludicrous  inconsistency,  that  the  affectionate 
homage  of  men  has  never  yet  been  so  willingly  gained 
and  never  yet  been  so  firmly  riveted  as  by  a  Re- 
deemer in  His  Manger,  and  by  a  Redeemer  on  His 
Cross.  Our  Redtemer  is  loved  and  served  in  ac- 
cordance with  His  own  law,  which  is  a  revelation  of 
Himself;  and,  once  again,  that  law  in  its  fulness  and 
entirety  is  in  the  sole  keeping  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
She  alone  has  the  prerogative  of  infallibly  interpret- 
ing that  law  to  the  world ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  has 


taught  her  all  truth,  and  is  to  abide  with  her  forever. 
'  If  you  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments.1  The 
countless  duties  imposed  by  these  commandments 
are  to  be  gathered,  not  from  the  vague  utterances  of 
Protestant  devotional  books,  but  certainly  and  surely 
from  the  recognized  teachers  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tablet  reports  that  the  Holy  Father  has  been 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Most  Rev. 
John  Baptist  Lamy,  first  Bishop  and  Archbishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  who  will 
be  replaced  in  that  position  by  his  Coadjutor  cum 
jure,  Mgr.  Salpointe,  titular  Archbishop  of  Ana- 
zarbo. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Dublin  contributed  no  less 
than  £2,444  to  Peter's  Pence  this  year — a  total 
which  has  been  reached  only  three  times  since  the 
Fund  was  started.  The  new  Archbishop  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  the  presentation  to  the  Holy- 
Father.  

The  Monitor  states  that  previous  to  the  depart- 
ure from  San  Francisco  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Alemany,  he  was  visited  by  a  number  of  Chinese 
Catholics,  comprising  emigrants  from  almost  every 
province  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They  were 
cordially  welcorfied  by  the  Archbishop,  who  ad- 
dressed to  each  some  kindly  word,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  F.  Antonucci,  who 
labored  during  six  years  as  a  missionary  in  China. 
Father  Antonucci  then,  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
Chinamen  of  San  Francisco,  made  a  brief  address 
to  Archbishop  Alemany,  assuring  him  of  their 
warm  attachment  to  him,  and  their  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  what  he  had  done  for  them.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  presented  a  gift 
from  them  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  grati- 
tude, and  also  an  address  in  the  Chinese  language, 
beautifully  engrossed  upon  the  finest  rice-paper. 
Archbishop  Alemany  responded  briefly  and  with 
much  feeling,  and  gave  them  his  blessing.  Father 
Antonucci  immediately  translated  the  Archbish- 
op's words  into  Mandarin  Chinese,  which  was  at 
once  re-translated  by  Chinamen  present  into  the 
various  provincial  dialects  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
The  Rev.  Gregory  Antonucci,  who  is  a  relative 
of  the  eminent  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  Fide, 
Cardinal  Simeoni,  has  for  the  last  four  years  been 
devoting  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  where 
his  labors  have  proved  so  successful  that  the  Arch- 
bishop, a  few  months  since,  determined  to  pur- 
chase a  large  and  eligibly  situated  plot  of  ground, 
and  has  left  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  erect  a 
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church  and  the  other  edifices  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  mission  efficiently. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  America,  which  was  held  in 
New  Haven  on  the  5th  and  6th  inst.,  was  attended 
by  200  delegates,  including  many  enfinent  priests 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  After  formally- 
opening  in  Carl's  Opera  House,  the  delegates  pro- 
ceeded to  St. Mary's  Church, where  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McMahon,  who 
also  delivered  a  sympathetic  address  of  welcome. 
Subsequently  they  marched  in  imposing  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  the  town.  In  the  even- 
ing a  great  meeting  was  held,  Bishop  McMahon 
presiding.  Several  earnest  addresses  were  made. 
The  Secretary's  report  showed  638  societies,  with 
a  membership  of  41,090.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Cleary,  of  Kenosha,  Wis. ;  Vice- 
President,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  of  Worcester, 
Mass,  j  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Bowles,  of  Fre- 
mont, Ohio ;  Secretary,  Philip  A.  Nolan,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Provincial  Vice-Presidents :  Baltimore — 
the  Very  Rev.  E.  McColgan,  Baltimore ;  Boston — 
the  Rev.  C.  Burns,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Chicago — 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hagan,  Chicago ;  Cincinnati — the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Weichman,  Anderson,  Ind. ;  Milwau- 
kee— the  Rev.  J.  B.  Cotter,  Winona,  Minn. ;  New 
York— the  Rev.  J.  P.  Egan,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ; 
Philadelphia — John  A.  Collier,  Pittston,  Pa.  An 
invitation  from  the  Rev.  T.  E  Walsh,  C.  S.  C., 
President  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  to  hold 
the  next  annual  convention  at  Notre  Dame  was 
•cordially  accepted.  The  General  Secretary  of  the 
Union  says  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
meeting  held  in  New  Haven,  and  looks  forward 
to  a  notable  increase  in  membership. 

The  New  York  Sun  states  that  a  new  Holy 
Family,  by  Correggio,  has  been  discovered  and 
restored,  through  the  efforts  of  Herr  Penther,  the 
custodian  of  the  Vienna  Art  Academy.  The  pic- 
ture has  been  recolored  no  fewer  than  three  times. 
It  is,  however,  unspoiled  in  the  principal  details. 

A  statue  of  Pere  Captier  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
Dominican  College  of  Arcueil,  Paris.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  College  and,  as  is  well  known,  a 
martyr  of  the  Commune. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  building  for  the  new 
additional  parochial  school-house  in  East  Fif- 
teenth Street,  New  York  city,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  was 


laid  with  the  usual  ceremonies  on  Sunday,  August 
2,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  congregation. 
When  the  new  school  is  opened  there  will  be 
ample  facilities  and  accommodations  for  nearly 
3,000  children. — N.  Y.  Freeman 's  Journal 

Obituary. 


"//  is  a  holy  and  -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  record  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Aloysius  Bleyenbergh,  formerly  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Detroit,  which  took  place  at  Dexter, 
Mich  ,  on  the  i  ith  inst.  Father  Bleyenbergh  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  several  years,  and  was  a  great  sufferer. 
He  was  a  priest  of  profound  and  varied  learning,  and 
was  distinguished  for  piety  and  zeal.  A  man  of  noble 
character,  singularly  unselfish,  and  true  to  friends,  the 
news  of  his  demise  must  cause  the  most  sincere  sorrow 
wherever  he  was  known. 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Kelly,  O.P.,  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  deceased  held 
many  important  offices  in  his  order,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Louisville.  He 
was  widely  known  and  greatly  respected  in  the  South. 

The  Rev.  Father  Patrick  Claven,  S.J.,  who  died  in 
Ireland,  on  the  2oth  ult.  He  was  formerly  attached 
to  the  Gesu  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  had  gone 
abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B  McNulty,  rector  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Sisters  Mary  Maurilla  and  Mary  Josephine,  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Elizabeth  McAnaney,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  life-sub- 
scriber of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  and  a  member  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  The  deceased  had  been 
an  invalid  for  forty- six  years. 

Miss  Eliza  Madigan,  an  eminent  Catholic  teacher 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who  was  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  for  her  active  co-operation  in  every  good 
work.  A  constant  benefactor  of  the  poor,  and  a 
sympathizing  friend  of  the  sick  and  sorrowing,  Miss 
Madigan's  death  is  sincerely  mourned. 

Miss  Mary  Margaret  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  aged 
sixteen  years  and  eleven  months.  She  bore  her  suf- 
ferings for  five  years  in  an  exemplary  and  Christian- 
like  manner,  and  passed  to  the  other  world  fortified 
and  consoled  by  the  rites  of  Mother  Church. 

Mrs.  Anna  Mullan,  of  New  Orleans.  The  deceased 
was  a  model  wife  and  mother,  and  in  her  last  hours 
had  the  happiness  to  receive  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church,  to  whose  teachings  she  was  so  faithful. 

Mrs.  John  Powers,  who  died  suddenly  at  Silver 
Creek,  Ky.,  on  the  3ist  ult. ;  Mrs.  O'Leary  and  Anne 
Golden,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  E.  Guirey  and  Edward 
Guirey,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department. 


Bob's  Vocation. 


BY   E.    L.    D. 


II. 

'OR  a  day  or  two  after  Father 
Jerome's  visit,  Bob  went  about 
in  a  state  of  abstraction,  that 
made  him  both  exasperating 
and  amusing.  He  stumbled  over 
chairs,  and  bumped  into  doors ;  he 
tripped  over  my  train  on  an  average 
of  three  times  an  evening ;  he  upset 
cups  and  vases,  knocked  the  music  from  the 
piano  rack,  when  he  tried  to  turn  it,  and  finally 
mooned  to  such  an  extent  that  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  I  said : 

"For  mercy's  sake,  boy,  go  out-doors,  and 
tumble  about  there ! " 

"All  right,"  he  said,  laughing.  "I'm  an 
awful  duffer,  I  know;  but  forgive  it  this  time." 

The  next  I  saw  of  him,  he  was  walking  up 
and  down  on  the  piazza,  his  hat  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  his  hands  stuffed  into  his  pockets, 
buried  in  thought,  and  whistling  like  a  fife. 
Of  course  it  was  "  Nancy  Lee,"  with  "  The 
Tar's  Farewell"  and  "The  Midshipmite "  for 
a  change.  In  the  midst  of  a  fine  flourish  he 
straightened  himself  up  and  started  for  the 
stables,  where  I  heard  his  clear,  boyish  voice 
a  few  minutes  later  ordering  Tony  to  saddle 
Black  Jess.  Then  he  came  running  up-stairs. 
He  stopped  at  my  door. 

"Aunt  Nell,  I'm  going  to  see  Father  Je- 
rome. You  know  he  promised  to  tell  me. 
about  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac ;  and, 
besides,  I  want  to  talk  to  him."  Then,  ab- 
ruptly :  "  What's  a  vocation,  anyway  ?  " 

"A  calling  to  any  special  state  of  life,  dear. 
Don't  you  know — a  vocation  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  so  on?" 

"  How  many  sorts  are  there  ?  " 

"Why,  almost  as  many  as  there  are  walks 
of  life." 

"Oh!" 

Then  he  went  on. 


"  Well,  now,  if  a  person 's  got  a  vocation, 
he  ought  to  follow  it,  oughtn't  he?" 

"At  the  right  time, — that  is,  if  he's  sure  of 
it,  and—" 

"  Oh  !  I'm  sure  of  it  fast  enough — dead 
sure — and  I  think  it's  a  firstrate  one — " 

"And  present,  temporary  duties  do  not  in- 
terfere," I  continued,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  bother ! — no,  I  didn't  mean  that !  But 
there's  just  this  to  it:  I  don't  mean  to  whine 
around,  or  kick  over  the  traces — " 

"  O  Bob  ! "  I  remonstrated. 

"Well,  I  ain't  going  to  give  you  all  any 
more  worry  than  I  can  help ;  but  I  do  ear- 
nestly believe  my  vocation  is  salt-water,  and 
I  can  not  settle  my  mind  to  being  cooped  up 
on  shore  all  my  life." 

And  there  came  into  his  bright  eyes  a  look 
that  made  me  think  of  a  young  eagle  I  saw 
once,  caged  and  petted,  but — not  tamed. 

"  I'm  going  to  make  a  novena,"  he  added, 
a  little  defiantly;  "and  I'm  going  to  take  St. 
Paul  for  a  patron.  He  did  enough  sailing 
round  to  sympathize  with  a  fellow." 

"Bob!" 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  any  irreverence.  But 
I've  tied  myself  up  with  a  promise,  and  all 
that's  left  for  me  to  do  is  just  to  pray  myself 
into  a  sailor." 

I  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile,  which  I 
would  not  have  had  him  see  for  anything ; 
not  at  his  faith — that  was  natural — but  at  his 
boyish  and  somewhat  belligerent  expression 
of  it ;  and  as  I  stood,  I  busied  myself  at  my 
desk  a  moment. 

"  I  think  while  you  are  dressing  I  will  write 
a  line  to  Father  Jerome,  asking  him  to  tea 
to-morrow  evening.  Father  McDonald  will 
be  away,  and  it  will  be  lonesome  for  him." 

"  Do,"  said  Bob, "  that's  a  real  good  fellow ! " 
(In  his  exuberance  he  sometimes  ranked  me 
as  a  "  fellow  "  and  a  "  hearty  " ;  and  once,  when 
between  us  we  upset  a  glue-pot,  he  called 
me  his  "messmate,"  with  an  appreciation  of 
his  small  pun  that  made  me  laugh  in  spite  of 
myself.) 

And  he  rattled  off  to  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave"  some  fifteen  minutes  later,  leaving  me 
more  gravely  impressed  with  his  earnestness 
regarding  a  sailor-life  than  I  had  ever  been. 
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III. 

Toward  dusk  Bob  rode  up,  and  flung  him- 
self off  Black  Jess,  tired  and  apparently  dis- 
gusted. 

"  Father  Jerome  was  out,"  he  said.  "  I 
waited  an  hour,  hoping  he'd  get  back,  but  he 
didn't ;  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  leave  the 
note  and  come  away.  Pshaw !  I  hate  to  miss 
people  when  I  want  to  see  them ! " 

This  was  so  manifest  that  I  hastened  to 
consult  him  as  to  what  we  should  have  for 
tea  the  next  evening.  But  his  usually  sweet 
temper  was  still  a  trifle  ruffled,  and  he  half 
grumbled :  "  Sailors  don't  care  what  they  eat. 
If  you  were  to  live  on  '  salt-horse '  and  hard- 
tack, with  plum-duff  and  lobscouse  for  rari- 
ties, you'd  be — " 

"  Quite  willing  to  eat  anything  nice  I  could 
get  hold  of.  Why,  my  dear,  those  names 
are  enough  to  scare  a  body's  appetite  away ! 
'  Salt-horse,'  *  hard-tack ' :  they  are  bad 
enough,  but  the  others  are  quite  impossible. 
I  suppose,"  I  added,  mildly,  "you  will  be 
inviting  me  to  eat  binnacles  and  scuppers 
next  ?  "  (/  was  not  nautical.)  This  made  him 
laugh,  and  the  little  cloud  dispersed. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  note  from 
Father  Jerome,  thanking  us  for  our  invitation, 
but  saying  he  could  not  accept  it,  as  an  old 
shipmate  had  met  him  at  the  depot  the  even- 
ing before,  and  was  spending  the  day  with 
him,  by  Father  McDonald's  permission.  He 
added,  however:  "  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
come  after  tea,  and  bring  him  with  me.  He 
is  Commander  Gorringe,  U.  S.  N.,* — a  fine 
fellow,  and  one  who,  I  think,  will  prove  an 
interesting  acquaintance  to  you  all,  especially 
to  my  friend  Bob." 

The  boy's  face  was  a  study  when  he  gave 
me  back  the  note  which  I  had  handed  him. 

"  Why,  that's  the  fellow  that  brought  over 
the  Obelisk,f — don't  you  know  ?  Don't  you 

*  Commander  Henry  Honeychurch  Gorringe  re- 
signed from  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  '83-84,  and  became 
prominently  connected  with  the  Cramp  Ship- Yards. 
He  received  an  injury  in  a  fall  from  a  train,  which, 
after  an  agonizing  illness,  bravely  borne,  caused  his 
death  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  New  York.  He  was  a  gallant 
officer,  a  devoted  son,  and  a  faithful  friend. 

f  In  Central  Park,  N.  Y. 


remember  the  row  there  in  Egypt  when  he 
wrapped  the  American  flag  around  it,  and 
dared  'em  to  come  on  ?  " 

"Why, so  it  is,  Bob;  and  you'll  have  some 
more  of  your  beloved  '  yarns.' " 

He  fairly  danced. 

"  Is  that  a  Highland  Fling?  "  I  rashly  asked. 

"Highland  Fling!"  said  Bob,  scornfully. 
Then  he  added :  "  Not  to  know  a  hornpipe 
when  you  see  it !  Well,  ma'am,  all  I  can  say  to 
you  is  you  had  just  better  cultivate  Cooper's 
acquaintance,  or  Maryatt's,  or — " 

"O  Bob,"  I  hurried  to  interrupt,  "I  am 
reading  the  '  Water-Witch '  now  as  fast  as  I 
can ;  but  I  do  get  so  tangled  up  in  the  ropes 
and  things, — don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  You  may  bet  your — I  mean,  I  think  you 
do,  slightly.  Let  me  see,"  he  added,  reflec- 
tively. "Who  was  it  asked  me  if  the  keel 
was  what  they  use  to  heave  the  log  with  ?  " 

"Well,"  I  said,  in  self-defence,  "reel  and 
keel  do  sound  alike." 

"Aunt  Nell,"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  that 
ought  to  have  warned  me,  "if  I  should  ask 
you  if  your  backbone  was  what  you  tied 
your  collar  with,  what  would  you  think  ?" 

"  That  you  were  a  goose,  dear,  as  usual." 

"  Then,  the  keel  is  the  ship's  backbone,  and 
the  reel  the  little  whirligig  the  log-line  is 
wound  on." 

And  he  clattered  up- stairs,  where  he  re- 
freshed himself  by  rubbing  up  every  pike  and 
cutlass  and  pistol  in  his  collection. 
IV. 

Evening  brought  a  harvest- moon,  Father 
Jerome  and  his  friend.  We  were  sitting  on 
the  piazza  when  they  drove  up,  and  Bob  and 
I  went  forward  to  welcome  them.  The  sailor- 
priest  shook  hands  heartily,  and  then  intro- 
duced his  friend. 

He  was  a  man  above  middle  height,  of  ro- 
bust build,  and  slightly  lame.  He  raised  his 
hat  and  bowed  to  me,  then  turned  to  Bob, 
and,  as  he  caught  the  boy's  hand  in  a  cordial 
grasp,  he  said : 

"  So  this  is  the  young  man  that  wants  to  be 
a  sailor,  eh  ?  A  hard  life,  lad ;  a  hard  life  ! " 

"Most  things  worth  having  are  hard,  sir, 
— I  mean,  to  get  and  do,"  answered  Bob, 
modestly  but  firmly. 
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"That's  true,"  said  he,  looking  more  atten- 
tively at  the  boy.  "And  if  you  stick  to  that 
idea  you'll  do." 

Then  we  went  on  the  piazza,  and  when  the 
conversation  became  general,  Father  Jerome 
drew  aside  a  little,  and  said  to  me : 

"  Gorringe  is  such  a  modest  fellow  he  will 
never  talk  about  himself,  but  I'm  going  to  try 
to  get  him  to  tell  Bob  about  his  first  cruise. 
It  is  enough  to  knock  the  '  romance  of  the 
sea'  into  a  cocked  hat,  as  a  sailor  would  say." 
We  were  both  watching  the  young  officer 
•while  he  was  speaking.  His  small,  well-set 
head  was  covered  with  close- cropped  brown 
hair,  into  which,  from  the  forehead,  ran  a  deep 
scar.  His  features  were  clean-cut,  his  eye- 
brows level  and  well-defined,  and  a  smile  of 
exceeding  sweetness  played  over  his  thin  lips. 
His  manner  was  as  simple  as  Father  Jerome's, 
but  more  subdued,  and  his  words  were  to 
the  point  and  ready. 

Presently  Father  Jerome  laughed  amusedly: 
"I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw 
him.  It  was  on  the  Mississippi,  during  one  of 
the  hottest  fights  we  had  under  Porter.  He 
had  come  aboard  during  the  night  with  a 
new  draft  of  men,  but  I  was  too  excited  the 
next  morning  to  notice  anything  except  the 
preparations  for  the  battle.  Hardy  was  serving 
a  heavy  gun  on  the  spar-deck,  but  I  was  on 
duty  'tween  decks.  Broadsides  were  thun- 
dering, and  the  whole  place  was  a  smother  of 
powder-smoke.  Our  gun's  crew  were  doing 
their  level  best  to  cripple  the  enemy;  but  just 
as  we  got  well  alongside,  a  shell  burst  among 
us  that  didn't  leave  five  men  standing.  Even 
I  was  tumbled  into  a  corner,  and  I  watched 
three  crews  come  up  and  scatter  under  either 
shells  or  the  fire  of  small-arms.  Then  the 
gun-captain  (a  young  lieutenant,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  and  whose  arm,  by  the  way, 
was  torn  off  at  the  elbow)  ordered  the  men 
to  let  that  gun  alone,  and  they  drew  off  not 
too  willingly ;  for  in  the  last  effort  to  work 
it,  they  had  loaded  it  and  run  it  out  the  port. 
"About  five  minutes  afterward  I  saw  a 
young  sailor  come  stepping  along.  He  wasn't 
more  than  eighteen  or  so,  with  the  roundest, 
most  boyish  face  I  ever  saw.  He  was  in  his 
bare  feet,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  blue  shirt 


were  rolled  up  to  the  shoulders ;  and  I  no- 
ticed how  fine  and  white  his  skin  was,  and  I 
wondered  what  he  was  doing  in  such  a  fix. 
He  looked  all  around,  then  went  up  to  the 
gun,  examined  it,  and  glanced  out  the  port- 
hole. Something  he  saw  seemed  to  excite 
him  highly,  for  he  struck  his  open  hand  on 
the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  said  :  '  I'll  do  it ; 
by  George,  I  will ! '  and  he  hauled  away  at 
the  lanyard,  and  another  deafening  voice  was 
added  to  the  uproar. 

"  Then  he  caught  up  the  swab  and  sponge, 
and  got  astride  the  gun,  worked  his  way  out 
on  it,  and  laid  along  it,  swabbing,  and  whist- 
ling I  suppose ;  for  his  mouth  was  puckered 
up,  but  I  couldn't  hear  any  more  than  if  I 
were  stone-deaf.  Then  he  wriggled  and  slid 
back,  and  looked  around  for  powder. 

"  I  remembered  putting  a  lot  of  bags  along- 
side the  bulwark  before  the  first  explosion, 
and  I  lifted  my  head  as  well  as  I  could.  Two 
of  the  second  crew  had  fallen  on  the  powder, 
and  hid  it  from  sight.  I  called  out:  '  Hi  there, 
you ! '  But  of  course  he  didn't  hear,  so  I 
picked  up  a  rammer,  and  flung  it  at  him. 

"Then  he  turned,  and  I  pointed.  He  lifted 
up  the  dead  men  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
hauled  out  three  or  four  bags.  And  as  he 
did  it  he  looked  over  and  nodded  at  me  with 
a  smile  of  real  delight.  Then  he  picked  up 
the  rammer,  crawled  out  on  the  gun  again, 
and  put  in  the  charge ;  after  which  he  came 
back  for  the  shot,  put  that  in,  and  rammed 
the  whole  well- home;  then  he  came  in-board, 
and  fired  it  a  second  time.  And  he  kept  at 
that  till  the  fight  was  over,  then  he  helped  to 
carry  me  below. 

"After  the  doctor  had  patched  me  up, 
Hardy  came  to  see  how  I  was  getting  on,  and 
to  scold  me  for  what  he  called  'yer  impidence 
in  pretendin'  you  were  man  enough  to  git 
wounded.  Why,  boy,'  said  he,  'ye'd  better 
look  out !  Thar  ain't  enough  of  you  for  a 
good,  respectable  wound  to  spread  out  on.  It 
'ud  lap  over,  and  leave  you  short  two  or  three 
legs  and  arms.' 

"But  he  grunted  with  such  satisfaction 
when  he  heard  it  was  only  my  ribs  that  were 
broken,  and  my  scalp  that  was  cracked,  that 
I  knew  he  was  really  concerned. 
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"  I  told  him  about  the  sailor  I  had  seen. 
His  eyes  twinkled. 

" '  He's  a  cool  un',  he  is,  and  no  mistake ! 
I  was  helpin'  cut  away  the  raffle,  when  the 
cap'n  asks  :  Who  fought  that  ere  gun  ? 

" '  I  don't  know,  sir,  says  th'  executive. 

" '  Find  out,  if  you  please,  sir,  says  the  cap'n. 

"'Aye,  aye,  sir,  says  th'  executive.  And 
he  slews  round  to  the  men  washin'  down  the 
deck.  Do  any  of  you  know?  he  sings  out. 

" '  Plaze,  sir,  says  Pat  Dolan  (a  foretop  man) 
I  don't  jist  remimber  his  name,  but  he's  wan 
av  thim  new  min  that  come  aboord  last  night, 
sir. 

" '  Then  up  speaks  Dover  Bill :  Hi  think,  sir, 
'is  name's  H orange. 

"'Send  him  for'ard,  says  th' executive. 

'"Aye,  aye,  sir. 

"'An'  he  come  along,  looking  dumfounded. 
He  was  grimy,  and  his  clo'es  were  torn  fore 
and  aft;  and  he  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at 
another.  The  cap'n  fixed  his  eye  on  him,  and 
said,  with  a  deep,  stern  voice :  Did  you  work 
that  gun  the  last  half  of  the  engagement  ? 

" '  Yes,  sir. 

" '  Who  gave  you  your  orders  ? 

" '  No  one,  sir. 

" '  Then  why  did  you  do  it  ? 

" '  Well,  sir,  as  I  looked  through  the  port- 
hole, I  got  such  a  good  sight  of  the  enemy 
I  thoughtjjit  was  a  pity  for  the  gun  to  be  idle, 
and  I — well,  sir,  then  I  just  let  fly. 

'"And  you  did  very  right.  (The  boy 
looked  surprised.)  I  am  pleased  with  you, 
and  intend  to  mention  you  in  the  dispatches. 

"/The  blood  crimsoned  the  young  fellow's 
face,  but  the  old  man  continued : 

" '  Will  you  have  promotion,  or  would  you 
rather  have  a  medal  ? 

'"He  raised  his  head,  and  said,  s'mply :  A 
medal,  if  you  please,  sir. 

" '  Rather  than  promotion  ?  That's  unusual. 
May  I  ask  why?  (The  old  captain  was  a 
gentleman  to  the  core.)  t 

"'I  have  a  mother,  sir,  he  answered,  softly. 
A  promotion 's  a  empty  name,  but  a  medal  I 
could  send  to  her.  * 


*  The  incident  is  strictly  true,  and  the  conversation 
as  nearly  verbatim  as  my  memory  will  permit. 


" '  Very  well,  said  the  cap'n,  and  he  turned 
away ;  but,'  continued  Hardy,  '  I  heerd  him 
say  to  th'  executive :  That  fellow 's  a  gen- 
tleman's son,  I'll  bet  my  hat;  and  he'll  make 
his  mark.' 

"And  he  did,"  said  Father  Jerome,  heartily. 
-"  Before  three  months  he  was  Acting- Ensign ; 
and  he  went  on  steadily  advancing  in  honors 
until  the  war  was  over ;  then  he  passed  first 
or  second  on  a  tremendously  long  list,  and 
was  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Navy  as 
Lieutenant -Commander —  But  Bob  must 
have  his  story  before  it  grows  too  late." 

And  in  the  first  pause  he  said : 

"Well,  Harry,  have  you  convinced  Bob 
that  a  sea  life  is  not  all  his  fancy  painted?" 

(The  boy  had  been  sitting  at  the  Captain's 
feet,  watching  him  with  the  most  rapt  atten- 
tion.) 

"No,"  answered  the  pleasant  voice,  "I 
haven't  said  anything  about  it." 

"Why,  how's  that?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  think  any  one  would  care 
to  hear  a  sailor"  talk  shop." 

"  Oh,  do,  Captain  Gorringe ! "  said  Bob,  with 
such  a  heartfelt  sigh  that  the  Captain  laughed, 
and  said,  kindly: 

"  What  would  you  like  to  know,  lad  ?  " 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Bob,  "  what  you  felt,  what  you 
thought,  what  you  did,  when  you  first  got 
fairly  afloat.  Where  you  went,  what  you 
saw — " 

And  he  stopped,  fairly  silenced  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  subject. 

"  I  felt  desperately  sea-sick,  and  thoroughly 
homesick ;  and  while  I  was  straining  my  eyes 
to  see  the  last  of  the  island,  a  rope's  end  was 
laid  sharply  on  my  back  and  about  my  legs, 
to  make  me  'tumble-up  lively.'" 

"  How  brutal ! "  broke  in  the  soft  voice  of 
Bob's  mother.  "What  did  you  do,  Captain 
Gorringe  ?  " 

"I  went  aloft,  Madam.  But  when  I  got 
there,  I  laid  out  on  a  yard,  the  sickest,  sorriest 
youngster  you  ever  saw." 

"Are  such  things  allowed  in  the  Navy  ?" 

"  I  was  not  in  the  Navy  then.    I  was  in  the 
English  Merchant  Marine.  My  father  shipped 
me—" 
"Your  father?     Pardon—" 
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"  Do  not  get  a  mistaken  impression,  Madam. 
My  father  was  as  loth  to  do  it  as  my  mother 
was  to  let  him  do  it, — and  perhaps  you  can 
guess  what  that  feeling  was,"  he  added,  with 
a  smile.  "  But  I  had  the  mania  for  a  sea-life 
too  strongly  to  reason,  or  hear  reason.  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  run  away  if  he 
did  not  consent ;  and,  as  the  ships  were  com- 
ing and  going  daily,  and  as  I  was  an  obstinate 
little  wretch,  there  was  some  ground  for  ex- 
pecting I'd  do  it. 

"  My  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  we  lived  in  the  Barbadoes. 
His  parish  was  the  whole  island,  and,  as  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  riding  about  among 
the  people,  he  was  often  absent  from  home 
for  days  at  a  time ;  and  these  intervals  were 
what  he  feared. 

"  I  made  myself  simply  odious  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  finally  things  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  he  told  me  if  I  would  go  back  to  school, 
study  hard,  and  not  say  'Sea'  for  a  year,  he 
would  let  me  go,  if  I  did  not  change  my  mind. 

"  I  did  it,  and  the  day  the  year  was  up  I 
walked  into  his  study  and  reminded  him  of 
his  promise.  He  fairly  groaned,  but  said : 
'  Yes,  I  will  keep  my  part  of  the  bargain,  as 
you  have  kept  yours.'  But  he  added  :  '  My 
son,  you  must  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
I  shall  ship  you  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  you'll 
have  to  fare  and  share  alike  with  the  other 
'prentices,  and  they  are  a  rough  lot' 

"'Very  well,  sir,'  I  said.  And  in  a  few 
days  I  was  afloat. 

"When  I  bade  good-bye  to  my  mother,  I 
had  a  lump  in  my  throat  as  big  as  a  marble ; 
and  by  the  time  I  saw  my  father  go  over  the 
ship's  side,  and  heard  the  anchor  clanking 
up,  it  was  as  big  as  an  apple,  and  I  was  chok- 
ing like  a  good  fellow,  when  the  boson  gave 
me  the  rope's  end.  That  was  a  diversion ! " 

"  But  after  that?  "  asked  Bob,  a  little  crest- 
fallen. 

"  Oh  !  after  that  we  sailed  quietly  enough 
to  London,  and  there  the  first  time  I  went 
ashore  I  got  arrested." 
"You/    What  for?" 

"Well,  my  uncle  saw  me  trotting  round 
the  wharves,  and  thought,  of  course,  I  had  run 
away ;  so  he  nabbed  me,  and  had  me  locked 


up  until  he  could  get  a  message  to  my  father.. 
But  I  referred  him  so  persistently  to  the  cap- 
tain that  at  last  he  sent  for  him,  and  learned 
to  his  great  amazement  that  I  was  shipped 
with  my  father's  consent.  He  was  very  angry, 
and  called  us  a  pair  of  fools,  I  remember." 

Captain  Gorringe  said  this  so  quaintly  that 
we  all  laughed. 

"And  then  ?  "  said  Bob,  expectantly. 

"  Well,  after  that  we  did  have  some  adven- 
tures." 

"Ah— -h— h!"  said  our  boy;  "teH'em— 
that  is,  please,  Captain  ! " 

(TO    BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Sign  of  the  Cross  and  the  Cross  of 
Honor. 

The  Rev.  Father  Petitolat,  a  well-known 
French  priest  of  the  Order  of  Mary,  was  once 
travelling  in  a  car  with  a  gentleman  wearing 
on  his  breast  a  cross  as  a  decoration.  When 
the  signal  for  starting  was  given,  the  Father 
blessed  himself  and  said  a  prayer,  to  place 
himself  and  his  fellow-travellers  under  the  di- 
vine protection.  This  act  of  piety  and  charity 
called  forth  a  blasphemy  from  the  gentleman 
with  the  decoration.  Finding  no  encourage- 
ment or  approbation  amongst  his  fellow-trav- 
ellers, he  kept  repeating  the  words:  Cretin! 
faut-il  etre  cretin!  tas  de  cretins!  which  may 
be  freely  rendered,  "  Ninnyhammers !  what 
a  pack  of  fools  we  have  here  ! " 

After  some  time  the  priest  quietly  turned 
to  the  distinguished  traveller  and  said :  "  Mon- 
sieur wears  a  decoration,  I  see." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  King  Leopold  hon- 
ored me  by  bestowing  this  cross  upon  me, 
and  I  wear  it  with  pride." 

"  Permit  me,  Monsieur,  to  congratulate  you 
most  cordially.  Whilst  I  can  make  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross  only  once  in  a  while,  you  always 
and  ostensibly  carry  on  your  breast  that  cross, 
which  is  a  testimonial  of  honor  only  because 
it  is  the  symbol  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Your  profession  of  faith  is  far  ahead  of  mine." 

The  Monsieur  withdrew  into  a  corner,  and 
kept  silence  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  The 
priest  had  set  him  thinking. 
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Mary  in  Relation  to  the  Church. 


BT  can  not  fail  to  strike  the  diligent 
and  candid  student  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture that  the  history  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  from  first  to  last,  is  more  or  less  mi- 
raculous. From  the  moment  of  her  Immacu- 
late Conception,  when  the  laws  of  our  sinful 
descent  from  Adam  were  suspended  in  her 
favor,  and  grace  anticipated  nature  in  her 
regard,  she  began  to  exist  in  another  order 
than  that  which  is  exclusively  regulated  by 
natural  causes.  She  was  destined  to  be  the 
Mother  of  a  new  Creation ;  and  her  whole 
life  partook  of  the  supernatural  character  of 
her  origin,  and  of  the  destiny  for  which  God 
had  prepared  her.  The  events  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  the  birth  of  Christ ;  her  visit  to 
her  cousin  Elizabeth,  her  Purification,  and  the 
other  passages  in  her  life  which  are  recorded 
in  Scripture,  are  only  a  part  of  a  wonderful 
whole ;  points  that  come  above  the  surface, 
attesting  the  existence  of  an  entire  series  of 
supernatural  agencies  in  her  regard ;  which, 
the  more  we  meditate  upon  them,  raise  her 
higher  and  higher  above  the  level  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  race. 

We  rarely  hear  of  Mary  but  in  connec- 
tion with  a  miraculous  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  God.  She  was  conceived  as  no 
other  human  being  ever  was  conceived ;  she, 
again,  conceived  her  Son  and  God  miracu- 
lously; miracles  attended  her  visit  to  her 
cousin ;  the  birth  of  her  Divine  Child  was 


accompanied  by  many  lesser  proofs  of  super- 
natural interference.  When  she  took  Him  to 
present  Him  in  the  Temple,  behold  new  mir- 
acles followed  her  steps !  His  own  first  miracle 
was  performed  at  her  request ;  she  took  part 
in  the  awful  mystery  of  the  Passion;  she 
shared  the  sevenfold  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Pentecost.  In  a  word,  miracles  seem  to 
have  been  the  order  in  her  history ;  their  ab- 
sence, the  exception ;  so  that  we  are  as  little 
surprised  to  find  her  surrounded  by  them  as 
we  should  be  astonished  to  hear  of  them  in 
connection  with  one  of  ourselves.  Mary  was 
a  living  miracle. 

Her  first  and  strongest  title  to  our  love 
and  homage  is  the  indelible  character  of  glory 
communicated  to  her  by  the  miracle  of  the 
Incarnation,  by  which  God  became  man  of 
her  substance ;  the  Eternal  became  subject  to 
the  laws  of  time  and  space ;  the  Infinite  was 
comprehended  in  the  form  of  an  Infant ;  the 
invisible  Creator  of  the  universe  became  visi- 
ble to  the  eyes  of  His  creatures.  Her  co- 
operation was  necessary  before  that  wonder 
could  be ;  a  portion  of  its  splendor,  therefore, 
rests  forever  on  her  royal  head.  She  had 
earned  for  herself,  through  her  correspond- 
ence with  the  grace  of  God,  new  and  varied 
titles  of  honor  and  renown  ;  but  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
her  greatness.  With  the  extension  of  that 
mystery,  which  we  adore  in  the  Most  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  she  too  is  intimately 
connected;  inasmuch  as  the  sacred  Humanity 
which  we  worship  there,  in  union  with  the 
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Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  He  condescended 
to  take  of  her  flesh  and  blood. 

Hence  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  she 
should  continue  to  be  a  centre  of  miraculous 
action ;  we  are  prepared  for  it  by  her  whole 
previous  history.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  her 
being ;  she  represents  to  us  the  most  stupen- 
dous miracle  that  the  world  ever  witnessed ; 
she  is  an  everlasting  memorial  of  it ;  it  has 
made  her  what  she  is.  It  is  a  small  thing,  in 
comparison,  that  she  should  be  able  to  sus- 
pend, here  and  there,  the  course  of  natural 
events  by  the  force  of  her  intercession.  Noth- 
ing that  we  know  of  her  miraculous  power, 
now,  can  be  compared  in  magnitude  to  the 
prodigies  which  were  effected  through  her 
agency  in  the  years  of  her  earthly  life.  She 
saluted  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  and  when  that 
holy  woman  "  heard  the  salutation  of  Mary, 
she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  She 
addressed  her  Son,  and  said :  "  They  have  no 
wine  "  ;  and  immediately  the  sweet  constraint 
of  filial  charity,  which  had  bound  Him  to  her 
for  thirty  years,  was  imposed  upon  Him; 
His  hour  was  not  yet  come  indeed,  still  He 
fulfilled  her  request;  He  whose  meat  and 
drink  it  was  to  do  the  will  of  His  Heavenly 
Father,  seemed  to  make  the  will  of  Our  Lady 
the  law  of  His  action  rather  than  His  own. 

After  this,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  be- 
lieving it  possible  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
may  have  appeared  to  this  saint  or  that ;  that 
she  may  have  cured  this  cripple,  or  restored 
sight  to  that  blind  man ;  that  some  pictures 
of  her  may  have  moved  their  eyes  ?  These 
wonders  are  nothing,  so  to  speak,  compared 
with  those  which  we  must  believe,  unless  we 
would  forfeit  the  very  name  of  Christian. 

And  because  she  was  promoted  to  so  dis- 
tinguished a  share  in  the  execution  of  God's 
plans  of  mercy,  when  she 'was  chosen  to  be 
the  Mother  of  His  Son,  it  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  that  their  development 
and  completion  should  be  entrusted  to  her. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Church  are  part  of  them; 
till  they  finally  cease  to  be  exposed  to  the 
hostile  influences  of  evil,  the  Redemption  is 
in  its  effects  incomplete.  The  Redeemer,  in- 
deed, as  He  expired,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  con- 
summated ! "  thereby  declaring  that  the  price 


of  Redemption  had  been  paid,  the  sacrifice 
of  propitiation  offered,  the  meritorious  cause 
of  all  subsequent  effects  fully  established. 
Not  but  that  much  yet  remained  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  else  why  should  He  spend  forty 
days  more  in  laying  the  foundations  of  His 
Church,  in  preparing  its  first  pastors  for  His 
final  departure  ?  Why  send  His  Holy  Spirit 
to  teach  them  all  truth  ?  Much  yet  remained 
to  be  done  and  suffered  before  He  should 
"see  and  be  satisfied";  before  the  last  fruits 
of  His  Passion  should  be  gathered  in.  She 
in  whose  simple  and  free  assent  the  Incarna- 
tion had  its  beginning  is  surely  the  most 
suitable  instrument  in  consummating  those 
effects  of  Christ's  Redemption  which  still  re- 
main unaccomplished. 

And  while  nothing  is  too  great  for  her 
power,  nothing  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
beneath  her  notice.  While  she  fights  the 
battles  of  the  Universal  Church,  she  cares 
for  the  salvation  of  the  least  of  Christ's  little 
ones ;  she  is  always  ready  to  console  and  re- 
fresh their  fainting  spirits,  to  procure  for  them 
even  one  small  actual  grace.  From  the  holy 
virgin  martyr  in  an  early  age,  who  invoked 
the  aid  of  Mary  against  the  demon  of  impu- 
rity, to  the  youth  who  kneels  to-day  before 
her  altar,  and  begs  the  preservation  or  the 
restoration  of  the  princely  heart  of  innocence, 
"it  was  never  known  that  any  one  who  fled 
to  her  protection,  implored  her  assistance,  or 
asked  her  prayers,  was  left  to  himself."  The 
public  manifestations  of  her  power  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  are  wonderful, 
but  her  secret  influence  is  more  so ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  widely  diffused,  more  compre- 
hensive— the  influence  which  she  exerts  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  on  human  passions  and 
motives  of  action,  on  the  invisible  enemies 
of  our  salvation.  This  influence  pervades 
the  whole  world ;  it  is  of  hourly  occurrence ; 
those  happy  ones  who  have  felt  its  gentle 
operation  can  bear  witness  if  it  is  not  so. 

They  had  set  their  hearts  on  some  cher- 
ished object ;  perhaps  it  was  the  recovery  of 
one  whom  they  loved,  or  his  conversion,  or 
some  other  spiritual  benefit ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  will  in  regard 
to  themselves  at  some  critical  period  of  their 
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lives.  They  began  a  novena  to  Mary,  and 
•ere  it  was  ended  their  suit  was  gained.  Per- 
haps they  had  to  wait  a  longer  time — years 
may  have  elapsed  since  they  began  to  pray — 
but  the  hour  arrived  at  last,  with  some  prec- 
ious grace  in  addition,  to  reward  their  pa- 
tience and  make  up  for  the  delay.  Or;  in  their 
daily  strife  with  sin  and  temptation,  the  name 
of  Mary  acts  as  a  spell.  Do  they  sometimes 
give  way  to  pride  and  contempt  of  others : 
they  supplicate  the  aid  of  Mary,  and  their  high 
temper  becomes  like  a  child's,  sweet  and  doc- 
ile. Does  the  thought  of  impurity  cross  their 
mind :  they  name  but  her  name,  they  raise 
their  eyes  towards  her  throne,  and  the  demon 
flies  from  them. 

Is  it  wonderful,  then,  if,  knowing  what  we 
do,  we  rejoice  in  the  name,  in  the  dignity,  in 
the  glory  of  Mary  ?  Would  not  the  cause  for 
wonder  be  greater  if,  at  the  recollection  of 
what  has  been  achieved  in  her,  and  through 
lier,  and  by  her,  we  should  hold  our  peace  ? 
If  God  has  indeed  endowed  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  His  Son  with  such  power  and  do- 
minion, are  there  no  reciprocal  duties  becom- 
ing our  position  of  dependence  and  obliga- 
tion ;  or,  rather,  are  these  duties  any  longer 
optional  ?  Should  we  not  contradict  our  faith 
and  experience  by  withholding  them  ?  What 
choice  have  we  but  to  regard  very  highly  her 
glorious  pre-eminence,  to  turn  her  influence 
to  account,  to  use  it  with  thankfulness,  and 
to  live  worthy  of  such  protection?  If  she 
has  been  so  highly  exalted,  to  refuse  her  the 
honor  belonging  to  her  lofty  estate  would 
either  render  questionable  our  faith  in  the  rev- 
elation of  God,  and  in  the  wise  arrangements 
of  His  Providence,  or  it  would  convict  us  of 
neglect  at  once  undutiful  and  unreasonable. 

"He  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me," 
said  Our  Blessed  Lord  to  His  Apostles.  (His 
words  apply  with  greater  force  to  His  Holy 
Mother.)  "And  he  that  despiseth  Me,  de- 
spiseth Him  that  sent  Me."  Far  from  our 
minds  be  the.  unworthy  fear  lest  by  simple 
recourse  to  Mary  we  should  seem  to  dispar- 
age Christ.  The  more  we  look  up  to  her, 
the  higher  must  He  rise  in  our  regard ;  for 
His  glory  exceeds  hers,  as  the  inherent  splen- 
dor of  the  sun  surpasses  the  borrowed  light 


of  the  moon — -as  the  Divine  Creator  excels 
His  most  gifted  creature.  We  can  not  love 
and  honor  and  pray  to  Mary,  without  learn- 
ing better  to  measure  the  love  of  Christ,  re- 
flected from  her;  without  learning  deeper 
lessons  of  filial  confidence  in  Him.  Neither 
can  we  love  Him  as  He  ought  to  be  loved, 
without  being  especially  attracted  to  His 
Blessed  Mother.  If  we  love  Him  we  shall 
imitate  Him  in  everything  that  is  possible, 
and  our  imitation  will  include  His  filial  love 
for  Mary.  If,  then,  we  would  resemble  Him, 
we  must  cherish  her  image  in  our  hearts,  and 
let  it  influence  our  daily  actions. 


Vain  Questions. 


TO   A   FRIEND. 


we  not  meet?    Or  shall  we  meet? 
Q    I  can  not  answer  No  or  Yes, 
But  Life  will  not  be  incomplete 

Should  of  our  group  there  be  one  less : 
For  we  shall  see  in  fullest  light 

The  things  that  now  are  vague  and  dim : 
Our  darkened  way  will  be  made  bright, 

Our  cup  of  joy  filled  to  the  brim. 

What  joy?  you  ask;  but  who  can  say? 

What  do  we  know  of  other  things? 
Why  is  joy,  joy?     Why  is  day,  day? 

Why  fly  some  hours  on  gilded  wings, 
While  others  limp,  slow  and  forlorn  ? 

Why  does  love  lighten  up  some  lives, 
Leave  others  dark?     Why  do  some  mourn? 

The  less  one  knows,  the  more  one  strives. 

Some  days  are  sweet:  why  are  they  sweet? 

Some  days  are  sad:  why  are  they  sad? 
You  lose  a  friend,  and  when  you  meet 

There  are  no  smiles  to  make  you  glad : 
And  yet  you  do  not  die  of  grief, 

Or  ever  look  upon  the  sun 
Through  flowing  tears :  beyond  beliet 

Changes  through  all  men's  lives  will  run. 

You  swear  to  us  that  Heaven  would  be 

A  desolate  and  lonely  place, 
If  in  its  joy  you  could  not  see 

The  smiles  of  every  loving  face 
You  had  known  here :  and  yet  you  break 

A  life's  attachment  with  brief  pain, 
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And  from  home's  shelter  wayward  take 
Your  way,  in  hope  of  earthly  gain. 

A  friend  beside  you  lately  stood — 

An  angry  word ! — so  friendships  go ! — 
You  could  recall  him  if  you  would, 

But — ah! — you  will  not  have  it  so. 
" Respect  of  self"  is  poor  excuse; 

You've  loved  him  since  your  days  of  youth; 
You've  dropped  him  for  a  word  let  loose, 

Despite  his  constancy  and  truth. 

I  hate  your  speculations  wild — 

Your  striking  balances  with  God ; 
Pray  for  the  trusting  of  the  child 

Who  follows  over  alien  sod 
His  father's  path,  and  asks  no  more 

But  to  be  with  him  day  and  night ; 
Content  to  love,  not  mad  to  soar 

Beyond  the  limits  of  our  sight. 

Why  long  for  gleams  from  gates  ajar? 

Why  ask  so  oft  what  Heaven  may  be? 
The  Kings  who  followed  Bethlehem's  Star 

Went  on  their  way,  from  doubting  free ; 
They  followed,  trusting  in  God's  will: 

Not  fretting,  anxious,  questioning 
Whether  the  road  was  good  or  ill; 

Enough ! — it  led  them  to  their  King. 

This  is  enough !    Why  ask  for  more, 

Since  He  doth  will  His  joys  to  hide? 
It  is  enough  to  see  the  door, 

And  know  that  on  the  other  side 
The  Bridegroom  is,  with  Mary  fair, 

Our  dear  Lord's  Mother,  and  the  throng 
Of  sainted  souls,  who  their  joys  share 

In  boundless,  endless,  glorious  song. 

MAURICE  F.  EGAN. 


The  Martyrs  of  Molokai. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


VI. 

IT  seems  we  were  about  to  enter  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.    A  day  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  inspection  of  tenements  and 
of  the  several  wards,  where  the  worst  cases 
of  leprosy  were  in  charge  of  leprous  friends, 
who  were  as  yet  but  little  crippled  by  the 
ravages  of  the  disease. 
The  hospital  wards — a  row  of  long,  cool 


buildings — are  ranged  on  two  sides  of  a 
breezy  and  treeless  square.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  in  Kalawao, 
but  these  life-giving  elements  can  not  aid 
the  hopeless  victims  of  leprosy.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  wards,  we  found  some  of  the 
patients  wandering  listlessly  in  the  shade  of 
the  low-hanging  eaves,  or  lounging  in  the 
verandas ;  some  were  sunning  themselves  at 
the  corners  of  the  buildings  ;  not  a  few  were 
within  doors,  sitting  mutely  alone,  or  in 
groups,  or  reclining  upon  the  cots  that  stood 
in  double  rows  down  the  length  of  each  ward. 

Father  Damien,  who  had  called  early  to 
offer  his  services  as  escort,  knew  each  indi- 
vidual case ;  like  the  good  physician  that  he 
is,  ministering  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  to  the 
souls  of  his  flock,  his  ringer  is  upon  the  pulse 
of  his  suffering  people,  as  with  painful  gravity 
he  watches  the  tide  of  life  slowly  ebbing  day 
by  day. 

Most  of  these  lepers  were  capable  of  smiling 
when  spoken  to — and  I  believe  they  would 
smile  in  their  last  breath ;  for  of  all  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  the  Hawaiian  is  perhaps 
the  most  amiable  and  the  most  ingenuous. 
But  what  smiles  were  those  that  greeted  us  ! 
what  horror-stricken  faces,  in  which  the  mus- 
cles seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  office,  and 
to  be  now  sporting  derisively !  It  was  as  if  the 
mantle  of  Victor  Hugo's  " L Homme  qui  Rit" 
were  being  striven  for  by  those  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  disgust  it  necessarily  inspires. 
Still  they  smiled  responsively,  like  children; 
smiled  innocently  and  amiably,  but  with  an 
expression  that  was  satirical  and  sometimes 
almost  devilish ;  their  swollen  faces,  with  the 
flesh  knotted  and  blotched,  grew  a  thousand 
times  more  horrible  while  they  smiled,  and 
the  features  bore  a  look  of  fixed  agony  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  one  who  has  beheld  it. 

It  is  a  singular  and  a  fortunate  fact  that 
the  leper  suffers  but  little  pain  until  almost 
his  final  hour ;  much  inconvenience  certainly 
he  endures,  but  endures  it  patiently  and  pain- 
lessly, until  the  fangs  of  the  loathsome  dis- 
ease strike  the  vitals ;  and  then  the  end  is 
at  hand. 

Maundrel,  an  English  traveller  of  the  I  /th 
century,  writing  of  the  leprosy  he  saw  in 
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Syria,  says :  "  It  is  a  distemper  so  noisome 
that  it  might  well  pass  for  the  utmost  corrup- 
tion of  the  human  body  on  this  side  of  the 
grave."  Such  is  the  case  to-day  in  Molokai. 

Listen  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  leprosy  as  it 
is  found  in  nearly  every  land  under  the  sun : 
When  leprosy  is  fully  developed  it  is  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  dusky  red  or  livid 
tubercles  of  different  sizes  upon  the  face,  lips, 
nose,  eyebrows,  ears,  and  extremities  of  the 
body.  The  skin  of  the  tuberculated  face  is  at 
the  same  time  thickened,  wrinkled,  and  shin- 
ing, and  the  features  are  very  greatly  dis- 
torted. The  hair  of  the  eyebrows,  eyelashes, 
and  beard  falls  off;  the  eyes  are  often  injected, 
and  the  conjunctiva  swelled ;  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  contracts,  giving  the  organ  a  weird,  cat- 
like expression ;  the  voice  becomes  hoarse 
and  nasal ;  the  sense  of  smell  is  impaired  or 
lost,  and  that  of  touch,  or  common  sensation, 
is  strangely  altered.  The  tuberculated  parts, 
which  are,  in  the  first  instance,  sometimes 
supersensitive,  latterly,  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  become  paralyzed,  or  anaesthetic.  As 
the  malady  progresses,  the  tubercles  soften 
and  open ;  ulcerations  of  similar  mucous 
tubercles  appear  in  the  nose  and  throat,  ren- 
dering the  breath  extremely  offensive ;  tuber- 
cular masses,  or  leprous  tubercles,  as  shown 
by  dissection,  begin  to  form  internally  upon 
various  mucous  membranes,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.;  cracks,  fissures, 
and  circular  ulcers  appear  on  the  fingers,  toes, 
and  extremities,  and  joint  after  joint  drops  off 
by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  gangrene.  Some- 
times the  upper  and  sometimes  the  lower 
extremities  are  specially  afflicted  by  this  mor- 
tification and  mutilation  of  parts. 

Dr,,  Halbeck,  an  Eastern  traveller,  tells  us 
that  in  looking  down  from  a  neighboring 
height  into  the  great  leper  hospital  of  Hamel- 
en-Arade,  he  saw  two  lepers  sowing  peas  in 
the  field.  "The  one  had  no  hands,  the  other 
had  no  feet, — these  members  being  wasted 
away  by  disease.  The  one  who  wanted  hands 
was  carrying  the  other  who  wanted  feet  on 
his  back,  and  he  again  carried  in  his  hands  a 
bag  of  seed,  and  dropped  a  pea  every  now  and 
then,  which  the  other  pressed  into  the  ground 
with  his  foot." 


Cases  as  deplorable  may  be  found  at  Kala- 
wao ;  but  there  the  maimed  are  not  expected 
to  do  any  manual  labor,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  are  surrounded  by  friends  who  are 
able  and  ready — yea,  eager  to  serve  them. 

As  we  were  passing  through  one  of  the 
wards,  we  found  a  little  heap  of  humanity 
drawn  up  in  bed  and  covered  all  over  with  a 
red  woollen  blanket.  Some  one  raised  this 
covering  and  exposed  a  withered  face ;  the 
eyes  did  not  open ;  the  eyelids,  which  were 
like  thick  films,  quivered  feebly ;  the  flesh  of 
an  arm  that  lay  across  the  breast  was  eaten 
away, — it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  eaten  by 
rats,  but  it  was  only  the  fang  of  the  destroyer 
that  had  struck  there. 

This  miserable  creature  was  being  fanned 
by  a  friend,  who  smiled  complacently  as  he 
told  us  that  that  the  old  man  was  dying. 
Again  and  again  we  visited  him,  and  three 
days  later  found  him  apparently  unchanged ; 
without  eating  or  drinking,  and  almost  with- 
out breathing,  he  lay  cured  in  an  ignomin- 
ious heap  of  corruption,  awaiting  tardy  death. 

His  companions  were  in  no  wise  discon- 
certed, but  dozed  on  the  neighboring  cots, 
played  cards  in  the  corner,  or  sat  moodily 
apart,  as  if  watching  for  some  one — and  so 
they  were !  They  were  watching  with  dogged 
indifference  the  approach  of  the  destroyer; 
they  could  mark  his  progress  inch  by  inclj  in 
the  mortifying  bodies  of  their  fellows ;  and 
hour  after  hour  this  was  the  sole  diversion  of 
the  more  moody  victims. 

From  cottage  to  cottage,  across  lots,  through 
garden  spots  ablaze  with  brilliant  flowers, 
and  rank  with  shrubs  of  brightest  green — 
lepers  were  everywhere  waiting  to  receive 
us ;  they  crouched  under  the  thick  banana 
hedges,  or  on  the  smallest  of  verandas,  or 
squatted  upon  the  floor  within  doors. 

Often  we  found  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
papered  with  illustrations  cut  from  Harper's 
Weekly,  Frank  Leslie's,  or  the  London  News. 
And  graphic,  flaring  chromo-lithographs  were 
not  wanting ;  nor,  in  many  cases,  a  crucifix, 
or  a  holy  picture,  or  the  beads.  But  Father 
Damien  made  no  distinction  in  the  bestowal 
of  his  favors,  and  everywhere  he  was  wel- 
comed as  a  friend. 
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It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  those  doomed 
exiles,  who  have  only  to  look  upon  the  dis- 
figured faces  of  their  companions  to  see  the 
living  image  of  their  own,  have,  in  most  cases, 
hearts  that  are  comparatively  light,  and  spirits 
comparatively  gay ;  and  yet  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  them,  dwelling  within  sound  of 
the  busy  hammer  that  is  shaping  the  coffins 
which  are  to  enclose  their  remains !  That 
hammer  seemed  never  idle ;  coffins  were  piled 
where  they  were  visible  to  all  who  passed  the 
work- shop ;  and  yet  two  or  three  per  week 
are  called  for,  and  "  God's  acre "  is  crowded 
with  the  dead. 

When  we  escaped  from  the  green  labyrinth 
of  the  settlement,  I  thought  of  Dante  emerg- 
ing from  the  Inferno  under  the  guidance  of 
Virgil ;  and,  clasping  the  hand  of  Father  Da- 
mien,  I  entered  his  house,  there  to  digest  the 
experiences  of  the  day. 

VII. 

It  is  a  small,  two  story  house,  with  stairs 
leading  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  veranda. 
Having  seated  me  in  his  easiest  chair,  the 
good  priest  excused  himself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, during  which  I  busied  myself  in  filling 
some  pages  of  my  note-book. 

When  he  returned  he  brought  with  him  an 
improvised  supper :  a  bit  of  meat,  a  dish  of 
rice,  fried  eggs,  and  large  bowls  of  coffee,  with 
nuggets  of  sugar  on  sea-biscuits,  that  served 
as  trays,  and  were  afterward  to  be  eaten.  All 
this  he  had  prepared  with  his  own  hands ; 
together  we  discussed  it,  and  then  withdrew 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  pipe  and  a  cigarette. 
Now  I  assumed  the  attitude  of  the  inter- 
viewer, but  found  my  subject  a  diffident  and 
difficult  one ;  it  was  only  after  considerable 
persuasion  that  I  gathered  the  brief  record 
of  his  life ;  and  even  then  the  modest  Father 
was  fearful  that  I  might  flatter  him,  or  give 
my  readers  a  too  favorable  impression  of  one 
who  seemed  quite  unconscious   of  having 
done  anything  worthy  of  note.    I  can  not  do 
him  justice,  but  here,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of 
his  career : 

Born  in  Lou  vain,  Belgium,  January  3, 1 840 ; 
when  he  was  but  four  and  twenty,  his  brother, 
who  had  just  entered  the  priesthood,  was 
ordered  to  embark  for  Honolulu,  but  at  the 


moment  fell  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  Young 
Damien,  who  was  a  novice  in  the  same  order 
— the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary  (commonly  called  Society  of  Pic- 
pus) — at  once  wrote  to  his  superior,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  sent  upon  the  mis- 
sion in  his  brother's  stead.  In  one  week  he 
was  on  his  way  to  that  far  country.  He  was 
ordained  upon  his  arrival  in  Honolulu,  and 
for  a  few  years  led  the  life  of  toil  and  priva- 
tion which  invariably  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
Catholic  missionary. 

In  1873  he,  in  common  with  others  of  the 
clergy,  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  beautiful  chapel  just  completed  by 
Father  Leonor  at  Wailuku,  on  the  Island  of 
Maui.  There  he  met  the  Bishop,  who  ex- 
pressed regret  that  he  was  still  unable  to  send 
a  priest  to  Molokai ;  for  the  demand  was  far 
in  excess  of  the  supply.  Father  Damien  at 
once  said :  "  My  Lord,  I  hear  that  a  small 
vessel  will  next  week  take  cattle  from  Ka- 
waikai  to  Kaulapapa :  if  you  will  permit  me 
I  will  go  there  to  help  the  lepers  make  their 
Easter  duties." 

His  request  was  granted,  and,  in  company 
with  the  Bishop  and  the  French  Consul,  he 
landed  at  the  settlement,  where  he  found  a 
colony  of  eight  hundred  lepers,  of  whom  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  were  Catholics. 
A  public  meeting  was  immediately  called,  at 
which  the  Bishop  and  the  Consul  presided. 
His  Grace  arose  to  address  the  singular  gath- 
ering, and  said :  "  Since  you  have  written  me 
so  often  that  you  have  no  priest,  I  leave  you 
one  for  a  little  time  " ;  and,  imparting  the  ben- 
ediction, he  returned  at  once  to  the  vessel, 
which  was  to  sail  that  very  hour.  Father 
Damien  added:  "As  there  is  much  to  be 
done  here,  by  your  leave  I  will  not  even  ac- 
company you  to  the  shore."  And  the  good 
work  was  at  once  begun.  It  was  high  time : 
the  lepers  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  per  week.  The  priest  had  not 
time  to  build  himself  a  hut — he  had  not  even 
the  material  with  which  to  build  it — and  for 
a  season  he  slept  in  the  open  air,  under  a 
tree,  exposed  to  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Shortly  he  received  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation from  the  white  residents  of  Honolulu 
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— chiefly  Protestants — together  with  some 
lumber  and  a  purse  of  $120;  then  he  put  up 
his  little  house,  and  began  to  feel  at  home. 
After  remaining  some  weeks  at  Kalawao,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Honolulu,  there  being 
no  more  convenient  priest  to  whom  he  could 
make  his  confession. 

He  naturally  called  upon  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  who  seemed  much  sur- 
prised, but  received  the  priest  with  frigid 
politeness.  He  then  asked  leave  to  return  to 
the  settlement  on  Molokai,  and  was  curtly  in- 
formed that  he  might  indeed  return,  but  that 
in  that  case  he  must  remain  there  for  good. 

Father  Damien  explained  to  this  gentle- 
man how  necessary  it  is  for  one  priest  to  see 
another  at  reasonable  intervals,  in  order  to 
make  his  confession,  and  asked  permission 
to  visit  Lahaina,  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  not 
far  from  Molokai,  promising  to  return  there 
directly  in  a  small  boat,  so  soon  as  he  had 
attended  to  his  religious  duties.  This  was 
denied  him.  He  was  told  that  he  must  re- 
main at  Kalawao,  and  not  leave  it  on  any 
pretension  whatever.  Nor  would  the  Board 
permit  the  priest  at  Lahaina  to  visit  Father 
Damien  at  Kalawao. 

Here  an  eminent  physician — one  of  the 
Board  of  Health — plead  his  cause,  insisting 
that  permission  be  granted  the  Father  to  go 
and  come  at  will.  "This  is  the  rule  in  all 
civilized  countries,"  said  he ;  "the  priest  and 
the  physician  are  exempt.  They  have  privi- 
leges which  no  one  else  has,  and  which  no  one 
else  should  have."  The  doctor  was  heartily 
seconded  by  the  French  Consul,  in  whose 
hands  the  business  of  the  mission  was  depos- 
ited ;  and  Father  Damien  returned  to  Kalawao 
on  a  special  permit. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  received  an  offi- 
cial notice  that  he  must  remain  where  he  was ; 
and  that  on  any  attempt  to  leave  the  island, 
or  even  to  visit  other  portions  of  Molokai, 
he  would  be  immediately  put  under  arrest. 
The  notice  was  sharply  worded.  This  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  priest,  and  he  notified 
the  Board  of  Health  that  if  they  would  attend 
strictly  to  their  duties,  he  would  attend  to  his. 
When  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  visit 
a  priest  on  a  neighboring  island,  he  did  so, 


asking  no  odds  of  any  man ;  he  also  visited 
his  scattered  flock  on  the  circuit  of  Molokai, 
attending  faithfully  and  fearlessly  to  the  wants 
of  his  people. 

Often  on  these  rounds  he  was  the  welcome 
guest  of  a  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
missionary ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  host  said 
to  him,  playfully :  "  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  I  have  orders  to  place  you  under  imme- 
diate arrest  if  you  presume  to  leave  your 
leper  settlement?"  And  this  was  the  sheriff 
of  Molokai. 

Six  months  later  a  permit  came,  granting 
Father  Damien  leave  to  come  and  go  as  he 
pleased ;  but  in  eleven  years  how  seldom  has 
he  cared  to  use  it ! 

This  interview  seeming  to  be  an  event  in 
the  life  of  my  good  friend,  it  was  celebrated 
with  another  pipe  and  an  extra  sip  of  coffee ; 
but  before  the  former  was  finished,  or  the 
latter  had  cooled,  he  was  called  quickly  away, 
to  attend  the  bedside  of  some  passing  soul. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel. 


BY   SISTER   MARY   STANISLAUS. 


VIRGIN  Mother,  Lady  of  Good  Counsel ! 
Sweetest  picture  artist  ever  drew, 
In  all  doubts  I  fly  to  thee  for  guidance — 
Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do? 

By  thy  face  to  Jesus'  face  inclining, 
Sheltered  safely  in  thy  mantle  blue  ; 

By  His  little  arms  around  thee  twining, 
Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do? 

By  the  light  within  thy  dear  eyes  dwelling, 
By  the  tears  that  dim  their  lustre  too, 

By  the  story  that  these  tears  are  telling, 
Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do? 

Life,  alas !  is  often  dark  and  dreary, 

Cheating  shadows  hide  the  truth  from  view; 

When  my  soul  is  most  perplexed  and  weary, 
Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do? 

See  my  hopes  in  fragile  vessel  tossing : 
Be  the  pilot  of  that  trembling  crew ; 

Guide  me  safely  o'er  the  dangerous  crossing — 
Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do? 
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Should  I  ever  wilfully  forgetting, 

Fail  to  pay  my  God  His  homage  due ; 

Should  I  sin,  and  live  without  regretting, 
Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do? 

Stir  my  heart,  while  gazing  on  thy  features, 
With  the  old,  old  story,  ever  new — 

How  Our  Lord  has  loved  His  sinful  creatures — 
Then,  dear  Mother,  show  me  what  to  do ! 

Plead  my  cause,  for  what  can  He  refuse  thee? 

Get  me  back  His  saving  grace  anew. 
Ah !  I  know  thou  dost  not  wish  to  lose  me — 

Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Thus  alike  when  needful  sorrows  chasten, 

As  amid  joy's  visits  fair  and  few, 
To  thy  shrine  with  loving  trust  I  hasten — 

Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do? 

Be  of  all  my  friends  the  best  and  dearest — 
O  my  counsellor,  sincere  and  true ! 

Let  thy  voice  sound  always  first  and  clearest — 
Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do? 

In  thy  guidance  tranquilly  reposing, 
Now  I  face  my  toils  and  cares  anew ; 

All  through  life,  and  at  its  awful  closing, 
Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do? 


Charlotte. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TYBORNE,"  "LOST,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VI.— THE  TELEGRAM. 
pHARLOTTE'S  appearance  at  the  Mar- 
\J  quise  de  Valnoy's  party  was  truly  like  an 
apparition.  Her  whole  dress,  though  in  per- 
fect taste,  was  very  simple ;  but  her  beauty  was 
at  its  height,  and  Charlotte  was  very  lovely. 
Several  other  parties  followed.  Maurice 
Guerblier  always  honored  her  with  some  of 
his  attention. 

Paul  and  Bertha  were  able  to  exchange  a 
few  words,  but  Madame  Guerblier  kept  a 
strict  watch  over  her  daughter ;  and,  though 
she  was  more  and  more  attracted  by  Lottie, 
she  was  steeled  against  all  idea  of  Bertha's 
marriage  with  Paul. 

Lent  was  drawing  near.  Madame  Guer- 
blier was  going  to  give  a  grand  party  at  her 
own  house,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  would 


be  a  very  brilliant  affair  indeed.  A  few  days 
before  that  fixed  for  the  party,  Charlotte  went 
to  see  the  "  Grays."  The  coming  festivity  was 
discussed,  and  the  "  Grays "  were  electrified 
by  hearing  their  mother  say  quietly  to  Char- 
lotte :  "  We  are  going  also  to  the  Guerbliers'." 
"  Mother,"  they  burst  out,  "you  never  told 
us  !  What  are  we  going  to  wear  ?" 

"Gently,  gently,"  said  Madame  Parafoux. 
"Why  spend  days  in  thinking  of  what  can 
be  settled  in  a  few  hours  ?  There  is  plenty 
of  time." 

"  /  need  not  go,  mother  ?  "  said  Genevieve, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  dear  child,  I  want  you  to  go ;  you 
will  have  a  good  view  of  the  fashionable 
world.  It  was  for  your  sake  I  accepted  the 
invitation." 

Genevieve  smiled.  "I  thought  I  might 
have  given  my  place  to  Laura." 

"  Laura  is  far  too  young,"  said  her  mother; 
"  I  hardly  know  if  I  dare  take  Fanny." 
"  Dare,  mamma !  do  dare  ! "  cried  Fanny. 
"Three  daughters!"  said  Madame  Para- 
foux ;  "  it  is  such  a  party  of  us." 

"I'll  take  one,"  said  Charlotte.  "We  will 
go  in  together,  arm  in  arm." 

Madame  Parafoux  whispered  in  her  ear : 
"It  is  for  your  sake  also  I  go,"  she  said ;  "I 
want  to  see  you  in  society." 

Charlotte  embraced  her  as  she  said :  "  You 
are  a  darling  mamma ! " 

At  this  moment  a  servant  came  in.  "  Mad- 
j  emoiselle  Daubry's  maid  has  come,"  she  said, 
!  "with  this  telegram." 

Charlotte  opened  the  paper.    "  Gustavus  is 

dead!"  she  cried;  "my  sister's  children  are 

orphans  indeed!"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

i       "  Poor   child ! "    said   Madame   Parafoux. 

"And  now  you  must  put  on  mourning  instead 

I  of  ball-dresses !    What  a  changeable  thing  is 

life !    How  we  ought  to  raise  our  hearts  above 

the  earth !     We  must  send  word  to  your 

brother;  Genevieve  and  Matilda  will  go  home 

with  you,  and  wait  till  he  comes." 

When  Charlotte  reached  home  she  gave 

,  way  to  her  grief.     She  was  really  attached 

to  her  brother-in-law,  and  his  death  renewed 

the  bitter  sorrow  not  yet  healed  (as  far  as 

time  can  heal  sorrow)  of  her  dear  sister's  loss. 
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Such  were  Paul's  feelings  also  when  he 
arrived.  The  name  of  Martha  was  the  first 
on  his  lips ;  then  he  had  to  arrange  his  plans. 

"  Charlotte,  I  must  go  to  Clos  Joli  to-night. 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"  Oh  !  take  me  with  you,  Paul !  " 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  can't  possibly.  You  know 
how  disagreeable  Gustavus's  family  are.  You 
would  not  be  welcome,  and  the  journey  costs 
a  good  deal.  Make  the  sacrifice,  darling." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  sobbed  Charlotte. 

"  You  will  not  be  alone,"  said  Paul,  look- 
ing at  Genevieve  and  Matilda. 

" No,  no,"  said  Charlotte ;  "whenever  I  am 
in  trouble  they  are  sure  to  come  to  me." 

.CHAPTER  VII.— THE  LITTLE  MAMMA. 

The  express  train  rushed  on  through  the 
night,  and  in  the  early  morning  Paul  reached 
Nantes,  and  soon  after  the  old  country-house 
of  Clos  Joli, — a  place  for  him  full  of  memories. 

There  had  he  lived  as  a  child  with  his  two 
sisters,  his  fine  old  grandfather,  and  his  Aunt 
Elinor.  There,  after  his  grandfather's  death, 
his  sisters  had  lived  with  their  aunt,  and  in 
their  company  he  had  spent  many  a  pleasant 
vacation  from  his  medical  studies.  There  had 
his  sister  Martha's  marriage  taken  place ;  and 
when  at  Aunt  Elinor's  death  her  little  inheri- 
tance had  been  shared  between  them,  Martha's 
portion  had  been  Clos  Joli.  And  there  a  few 
years  after  her  marriage  she  had  died.  Now 
.gain  death  was  reigning  in  the  once  cheerful 
house. 

All  was  still  and  quiet  when  Paul  reached 
it.  He  went  in  without  disturbing  any  one, 
opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
found  it  transformed  into  a  funeral  chapel. 
•Great  yellow  candles  burnt  beside  the  coffin; 
the  daylight  was  shut  out,  and  by  the  coffin 
was  an  old  man,  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  three 
little  children. 

Paul  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  coffin,  and 
knelt  for  a  short  time  in  prayer ;  then,  rising, 
went  to  the  children,  all  of  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him.  He  pressed  one  after  the  other 
to  his  heart,  and  took  the  hand  of  the  faith- 
ful servant,  who  always  kept  the  name  given 
to  him  by  Charlotte  in  her  childhood—"  Old 
Pouf." 


"Take  the  children  out,  Monsieur  Paul," 
whispered  Pouf. 

"Little  Eleane,"  said  Paul  to  the  eldest, 
"don't  you  know  me?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said :  "  you  are  mamma's 
brother." 

"Won't  you  come  out  with  me?" 

"  I  am  taking  care  of  papa,"  she  replied. 

"But  you  have  been  here  a  long  time, 
missie,"  said  Pouf;  "go  and  give  your  uncle 
his  breakfast,  and  I  will  stay  here." 

"  But  you  can't  say  any  prayers  if  you  have 
baby :  she  will  make  you  laugh.  Give  her 
to  me." 

Then  Eleane  took  the  hand  of  a  little  thing 
who  could  just  toddle,  and  said  to  her  brother 
of  four  years  old:  "Stay  here,  Guy;  stay 
with  Pouf,  and  give  him  your  rosary;  he  does 
not  know  many  prayers." 

And  then  she  went  off  with  her  uncle. 
Pouf  soon  followed  with  the  other  children. 
Guy  and  the  baby  were  made  over  to  their 
nurse;  and  while  Eleane  was  busy  setting 
Paul's  breakfast,  Pouf  and  he  had  a  chat 

"  What  a  sudden  death ! "  said  Paul.  "  Only 
last  week  he  wrote  saying  he  was  better." 

"  Yes,  poor  gentleman !  he  could  not  see 
his  danger.  He  has  never  been  himself  since 
his  wife  died ;  and  I  fear  his  affairs  are  in  a 
terrible  state.  He  has  allowed  that  uncle  of 
his  to  do  what  he  liked  with  the  factory.  I 
have  been  so  miserable  I  should  have  gone 
off  to  Paris  long  ago,  only  I  promised  my 
poor  wife  when  she  was  dying  never  to  leave 
the  children." 

"  Dear,  good  nurse ! "  said  Paul,  sighing ; 
"  how  she  loved  us  all ! " 

"  Yes,  she  did ;  and  I  am  so  fond  of  the  little 
things  that  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  leave 
them." 

"  Why  should  you  leave  them  ?  Their  guar- 
dian can  never  wish  that." 

"  He  will,  Monsieur  Paul.  Those  people  are 
not  good ;  their  advice  has  ruined  my  master, 
and  they  will  now  take  all  they  can." 

"  If  only  James  Lescours  had  staid ! "  said 
Paul. 

"  Yes :  he  was  a  good,  clever  fellow ;  he 
began  the  factory,  and  just  as  he  was  making 
it  go  well,  these  people  persuaded  my  master 
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he  was  cheating,  and  said  such  things  that 
the  young  man  resigned  his  post." 

"  I  heard  he  is  well  off  in  Algeria." 

"Yes,  but —  Here  comes  missie.  Now  you 
will  get  breakfast." 

In  came  Eleane,  followed  by  a  servant  with 
the  breakfast  service.  Eleane  arranged  the 
table,  and  poured  out  her  uncle's  coffee. 

"  What  a  good  little  housekeeper  ! "  said 
Paul. 

"I  always  gave  mamma  her  breakfast, 
uncle,  even  when  I  was  quite  little." 

"  Can  you  recollect  mamma  ?  " 

"Oh!  yes;  and  everyday  papa  made  me 
look  at  her  picture.  He  said  I  was  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  he  gave  me  this  bunch  of 
keys." 

"And  you  take  care  of  your  brother  and 
baby?" 

"  Yes,  and  specially  baby.  The  day  mamma 
went  to  heaven  she  said  to  me :  '  Be  a  little 
mamma  to  Anna';  so  I  rock  her,  and  feed 
her,  and  she  obeys  me ;  but  Guy  won't  obey 
any  one  but  Pouf." 

Paul  hurried  through  his  breakfast,  and 
went  to  salute  the  family  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  then  to  attend  the  funeral.  All  the 
servants  wished  to 'follow  the  body  to  the 
church,  so  Pouf  undertook  to  take  care  of 
Anna  and  the  house.  He  rocked  the  little 
one  in  her  cradle  till  he  himself  fell  fast  asleep. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— "Nor  THE  BABY!" 

A  carriage  drew  up  at  the  gate,  and  a  gen- 
tleman alighted.  He  was  astonished  to  see 
all  the  doors  open.  "Any  one  here?"  he 
cried,  in  a  loud  voice.  There  was  no  answer; 
he  went  from  room  to  room,  till  at  last  he 
heard  a  child's  voice,  and  found  Pouf  asleep, 
and  Anna  just  woke  up,  laughing  and  play- 
ing in  her  cot.  At  the  sight  of  the  stranger 
she  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

"Don't  be  afraid:  I'm  god-papa.  Don't 
you  know  god-papa  ?  " 

"No,  and  baby  wants  to  get  up." 

He  stretched  out  his  arms. 

"  No,  no !  Pouf-papa !  ^ouf ! " 

Pouf  woke  up,  and  started  from  his  chair. 

"O  Monsieur  James!  is  it  you?" 

"Ah !  have  I  come  too  late,  Pouf?" 


"Alas  !  yes.  He  asked  for  you  so  often  f 
Every  time  he  heard  carriage  wheels  he  said : 
'  Go  and  see,  perhaps  it  is  James.' " 

"  I  came  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could ;  the 
very  day  I  got  his  letter  I  set  off,  and  I  have 
never  slept  save  on  board  ship.  I  have  not 
lost  a  minute.  It  is  a  long  journey  from  Al- 
geria to  Brittany.  Has  he  been  dead  long  ?  " 

"  He  is  buried  to-day,  Monsieur  James." 

"  What !  now — this  minute  ?  " 

"  Yes :  the  Mass  can  hardly  be  over." 

"Are  all  his  family  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  Monsieur  Daubry  also." 

"What!  Paul?  I  will  go  to  the  church; 
I  shall  be  in  time  at  least  to  follow  the  body 
to  the  grave.  Don't  tell  any  one  I've  been 
here." 

"  What !  not  even  Monsieur  Paul  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I'll  manage  to  speak  to  him ;  be- 
sides, I  shall  come  back." 

He  ran  off,  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and 
said :  "  Drive  to  the  village  church  as  quick 
as  you  can." 

The  crowd  at  the  church  was  so  great  that 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  concealing  himself, 
and  following  the  funeral  procession  to  the 
cemetery. 

When  all  was  over,  the  mourners  broke  up 
into  groups,  and  took  their  way  slowly  tow- 
ards Clos  Joli.  Paul  lingered  behind,  and  was 
greatly  surprised  when  accosted  by  James 
Lescours.  The  two  men  shook  hands  warmly. 

"I  came  too  late,"  said  Lescours. 

"And  I  also,  James." 

"Ah !  but  I  wanted  to  tell  him  to  die  in 
peace,  because  his  apparent  injustice  had  not 
estranged  me  from  him.  God  is  my  witness 
that  when  he  sent  me  away  from  the  factory, 
my  only  sorrow  was  my  belief  that  ruin 
would  come  upon  him.  It  has  come  more 
quickly  than  I  expected." 

"  Did  he  send  for  you,  James  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  in  such  terms  that  I  set  out  im- 
mediately. Death  took  him  by  surprise;  and 
now  that  he  is  gone,  I  shall  return  to  Algeria 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"  But  not  without  having  a  talk  with  me  ?  '* 

"  Oh !  no ;  and,  besides,  I  want  to  know 
what  is  going  to  become  of  these  children." 

"Very  well,"  said  Paul.     "I  must  now  go 
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to  the   family  council,  but  we   shall   meet 
again." 

The  family  council  was  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one.  Gustavus  had  died  deeply  in 
debt ;  he  had  been  ruined  by  the  failure  of 
the  factory,  which  he  had  set  up  on  his  land. 
For  some  time  it  had  flourished  and  done 
well  under  the  skilful  management  of  James 
Lescours. 

James  had  been  an  orphan  in  the  village, 
whom  Gustavus  in  his  youth  had  befriended 
and  sent  to  school.  A  strong  friendship 
had  grown  up  between  them,  but  finally  evil 
tongues  caused  mischief.  An  uncle  of  Gus- 
tavus, who  wished  to  enrich  himself,  had  got 
rid  of  James,  and  taken  the  factory  into  his 
own  hands.  The  result  was  a  failure. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  Gustavus  had 
found  out  his  mistake,  had  written  to  crave 
James's  pardon,  and  to  entreat  him  to  return 
to  help  him.  But  it  was  too  late,  and  the 
children  were  penniless. 

Paul  soon  found  at  the  family  council  that 
the  one  idea  was  to  get  rid  of  these  poor  little 
things,  and  the  hope  of  the  selfish  relatives 
was  that  he  would  take  the  whole  burden  on 
himself.  But  this  he  firmly  resisted ;  he 
could  not  thus  endanger  his  whole  future. 
Already  had  Charlotte  been  put  forward  as 
an  obstacle  to  his  union  with  Bertha, — Char- 
lotte, young,  beautiful,  and  sure  to  marry. 
What,  then,  would  be  said  to  three  little  chil- 
dren, for  whom  he  would  have  to  provide 
education  and  a  future  in  life  ? 

So  at  last  these  poor  children  were,  so  to 
say,  balloted  for ;  one  would  take  the  boy, 
and  one  the  girl,  but  no  one  wanted  the  baby. 
After  much  discussion,  however,  a  cousin, 
who  was  an  old  maid,  was  persuaded  into 
taking  the  child,  a  general  understanding 
being  come  to  that  she  should  be  helped  out 
in  the  expense,  because  she  was  very  poor. 
She  was  to  take  the  little  one  that  evening, 
and  the  others  were  to  wait  till  the  following 
day. 

So  the  party  broke  up,  and  Paul  went  to 
his  room  sad  enough.  His  heart  was  torn 
between  anxiety  not  to  destroy  his  hopes  of 
Bertha,  and  sorrow  to  see  the  children  of  his 
dear  sister  separated  from  each  other,  and 


thrown  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  could 
neither  like  nor  esteem.  He  lifted  his  gaze 
to  his  sister's  portrait ;  the  eyes  seemed  to 
look  appealingly  at  him.  He  clasped  his 
hands  together,  "  Martha !  Martha ! "  he  said, 
"you  know  it  is  not  my  fault ! " 

At  this  moment  the  door  flew  open,  and  in 
rushed  Eleane,  her  face  streaming  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  uncle  !  uncle !  come  quick  :  they  are 
taking  away  the  baby  ! " 

Paul  tried  to  place  her  on  his  knee,  but 
she  resisted. 

"  Come  !  come !  "  she  cried ;  "  you  are 
mamma's  brother — they  dare  not  take  her 
from  you." 

"But,  my  darling,"  said  Paul,  "you  must 
be  reasonable.  Mamma  is  dead,  papa  is  dead,, 
and  his  relatives  have  to  take  care  of  the 
children." 

"Oh!  not  the  baby!"  cried  Eleane;  "not 
no !  no !  Mamma  said  to  me  the  day  she  was 
born  :  '  You  will  be  her  little  mother.'  Papa 
said  to  me:  'Never  leave  the  baby.'"  Then 
dropping  on  her  knees :  "  Oh,  please,  mamma's- 
brother,  don't  let  them  take  her  away ! " 

Paul  could  no  longer  resist;  he  went  to 
beg  Mademoiselle  Chauvin  to  leave  the  childr 
at  least  for  the  present.  He  found  her  only 
too  willing,  for  she  hoped  to  escape  the  bur- 
den altogether. 

So  the  children  went  to  bed,  and  when  a 
little  later  on  Paul  passed  through  their  room, 
he  found  Eleane  asleep,  with  the  tears  on  her 
cheek,  and  one  hand  grasping  tightly  the 
baby's  cot. 

The  next  day  Paul  astonished  everybody 
by  declaring  he  would  take  charge  of  the 
three  children.  The  family  council  were  only 
too  glad  to  take  their  departure,  and  leave 
him  sole  master  of  the  children,  the  place,, 
and  the  debts. 

As  soon  as  they  had  cleared  off,  James 
•Lescours  arrived,  and  Paul  consulted  him  as 
to  the  best  way  of  selling  off  all  that  remained 
of  the  property. 

"  Sell  nothing,"  said  James.  "  I  know  you 
can  trust  me :  leave  it  all  to  me.  I  must  go 
back  to  Algeria  for  a  few  months,  to  settle 
my  affairs.  By  selling  what  I  have  there  I 
can  realize  a  good  sum  ;  I  am  not  afraid  to 
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invest  this  in  the  factory ;  I  know  the  busi- 
ness, and  will  soon  set  things  going  again ; 
and  I  would  like  some  time  to  elapse,  so  that 
I  might  begin  on  a  fresh  basis.  What  will 
you  do  with  the  children?'' 

"  I  shall  take  them  to  Paris,  to  my  sister." 

"  Please  remember,  Paul,  that  Anna  is  my 
god-daughter.  I  wish  to  provide  for  her.  I 
shall  pay  you  eighty  pounds  a  year." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Paul. 

"I  must  indeed,"  replied  James;  "don't 
refuse  me." 

"  I  will  take  forty,"  said  Paul ;  "  not  a  penny 
more ;  so  that  is  settled.  I  want  to  get  to 
Paris  by  the  night  train." 

"Very  well,"  said  James;  "and  I  want  one 
week  here  to  put  matters  straight.  I  know  a 
trustworthy  man,  who  will  keep  things  going 
quietly,  and  who  with  his  wife  can  take  care 
of  this  house." 

"  I  leave  all  to  you,"  said  Paul. 

"Then  old  Pouf  and  I  will  bring  the  chil- 
dren to  you  in  Paris  to-morrow  week." 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


The  Feast  of  the  Assumption  at  the  Shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs. 


A  GLORIOUS  SPECTACLE. 


John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D.,  in  the  "New  York  Free- 
man's Journal." 

O  PEAKING  in  my  own  person,  I  may  say  pos- 
O  itively  and  frankly  that  no  more  consoling 
and  interesting  sight  will  remain  on  the  tablets  of 
memory  than  that  impressed  there  by  the  scene 
on  that  Auriesville  tableau  overlooking  the  Mo- 
hawk, on  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Assumption,  in 
the  year  1885.  Since  my  youth,  full  of  devotion 
to  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  the  pioneer  priest  to  visit 
New  York  island,  and  plant  the  Cross  among  the 
Agnieronnon,  it  has  been  my  hope  to  contribute 
in  some  way  to  rear  a  memorial  on  the  spot  where 
he  closed  his  labors  by  a  glorious  death,  as  his 
companion,  Rene  Goupil,  had  done  four  years  be- 
fore. For  nearly  half  a  century  my  pen  has  endeav- 
ored to  make  this  servant  of  God  known  in  this 
land,  but  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Fathers  Loyzance 
and  Dewey,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  has  in  a  short 
time  accomplished  wonderful  results. 

Till  recently,  doubt  hung  over  the  spot  where 


Father  Jogues  suffered  his  long  and  terrible  captiv- 
ity, and  where  he  began  a  mission  only  to  die  by 
the  tomahawk  of  a  Mohawk,  to  whose  tribe  he  bore 
the  greatest  of  all  boons,  Faith.  We  scholars  in 
our  closets  made  various  conjectures ;  the  persist- 
ent studies  of  General  John  S.  Clark,  of  Auburn, 
brought  conviction  and  certainty.  Studying  care- 
fully every  line  written  by  Father  Jogues  and  his 
cotemporaries,  comparing  it  with  all  later  ac- 
counts, and  with  maps  prepared  at  different  times, 
he  journeyed  through  the  whole  Mohawk  Valley, 
examining  every  trace  of  an  Indian  town  shown 
by  earthworks  or  aboriginal  relics.  One  place, 
and  only  one  in  all  that  district,  answers  the  de- 
scription of  the  gentle,  brave  and  holy  missionary, 
and  that  is  the  rising  ground  back  of  Auriesville 
station,  on  the  Mohawk.  Last  year  it  was  my 
privilege,  by  the  courtesy  of  Father  P.  F.  Dealy, 
to  visit  the  spot  with  him  and  Fathers  Loyzance 
and  Dewey.  I  went  with  all  the  objections  that 
a  study  of  documents  could  raise  against  General 
Clark's  theory,  and  with  the  writings  of  Father 
Jogues  in  my  hands.  On  the  spot  every  objection 
was  answered.  Here  were  still  traces  of  an  Indian 
town. 

The  Schoharie  was  in  sight ;  the  steep  road  lead- 
ing up  to  the  town — the  road  once  bedewed  with 
the  blood  of  the  missionary  and  his  companions 
— was  there;  the  hill  beyond,  where  he  and  Rene 
went  to  pray,  and  returning  from  which  Rene" 
was  slain,  was  there;  the  ravine,  with  its  stream 
fed  by  two  branches,  was  there,  with  its  wooded 
slope.  All  corresponded,  site  and  distance  from 
known  points.  I  was  and  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  this  was  the  scene  of  Rene"  Goupil 's  death, 
of  Father  Jogues'  captivity,  and  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mohawks  when  he  returned  as  a  mis- 
sionary ;  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  birth  and  early 
life  of  Catharine  Tegakwita, '  'la  bonne  Catherine, ' ' 
the  Lily  of  the  Mohawk.  The  Fathers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  secured  the  site  connected  with  so 
many  famous  memories  of  the  labors  of  their  an- 
cient missionaries.  Father  Jogues  entered  it  as  a 
prisoner  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  1642, 
amid  a  hail  of  blows  from  the  stalwart  hands  of 
the  Mohawk  braves. 

The  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  1885,  was  selected 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  temporary  chapel  of 
Our  Lady,  and  of  a  Memorial  Cross,  to  mark  the 
spot  as  restored  to  the  Faith,  till,  under  the  Prov- 
idence of  God,  a  suitable  church  can  be  reared.  A 
little  shrine,  just  large  enough  to  contain  an  altar, 
with  a  Pieta  (a  figure  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace),  has 
been  erected,  and  near  it  a  Memorial  Cross.  These 
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revive  the  Catholic  work  of  early  days ;  the  chapel 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Martyrs,  1885, 
revives  that  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Foye  "  (1675),  an<^ 
the  Cross,  with  its  inscript  ions,  commemorates  the 
trials  of  the  early  missions — the  Most  Holy  Trin- 
ity, June,  1646;  St.  Mary's,  1667;  St.  Peter's, 
1673.  On  the  panels  of  the  base  we  read:  "The 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed,of  Christians  "  "  Near 
this  spot  Rene  Goupil,  S.  J.,  was  slain  for  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  September  29, 1642,  and  before 
and  after,  in  different  years,  many  other  Chris- 
tians, men  and  women,  companions  and  disciples 
of  the  missionaries,  of  French  and  various  Indian 
races."  "In  memory  of  the  native  converts  of 
the  mission — Hurons,  Algonquins,  and  Iroquois 
— whose  virtues,  like  those  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, shone  in  captivity  and  persecutions;  es- 
pecially of  the  Lily  of  the  Mohawk,  Catharine 
Tegakwita,  Iroquois  Virgin,  born  here  in  1656; 
baptized  in  the  Mission  Church,  Easter  Sunday; 
died  in  Canada,  1680  "  "On  this  Indian  village 
site,  the  Mission  of  the  Martyrs  was  founded  in  his 
blood  by  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  S.  J. ;  slain  October 
1 8,  1646.  In  this,  the  first  and  chief  Iroquois 
mission,  fourteen  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
toiled  and  suffered  till  its  destruction  in  1684." 
"Erected  for  the  20oth  anniversary." 

The  Feast  of  Our  Lady  was  selected  for  the 
pious  ceremony  of  the  dedication.  It  was  not 
published  or  made  known  generally.  To  avoid 
too  great  a  gathering,  it  was  resolved  to  confine 
the  celebration  to  two  sodalities  of  Troy  and  one 
of  Amsterdam.  The  pilgrims  from  the  former 
city  embarked  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  boat 
became  a  floating  chapel,  the  Miserere  and  De 
Profundis,  with  a  hymn  being  chanted  as  they 
crossed  the  Hudson.  In  the  cars  the  Rosary,  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  and  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints  were  recited.  On  reaching  Auriesville,  a 
procession  was  formed,  and,  following  the  Cross, 
the  pilgrims  from  Amsterdam,  the  Young  Men's 
Sodality  from  Troy,  the  Young  Ladies'  Sodality, 
and  the  Sodality  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  faithful 
from  St.  Joseph's  Church,  with  their  banners  dis- 
played, moved  up  the  steep  road  trod  two  cen- 
turies ago  by  so  many  confessors  of  the  Faith. 
The  Litany  of  Loreto  resounded  as  they  moved 
along. 

On  reaching  the  plateau  where  Ossernenon 
stood,  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  spread  before  them  as  they  formed  around 
the  chapel,  and  knelt  before  the  shrine.  The 
statue  of  Our  Lady  was  blessed,  while  the  choir 
sang  the  Stabat  Mater.  Then  the  Holy  Sacrifice 


of  the  Mass  was  offered  by  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Fulton,  Provincial  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  and  a 
second  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  S. 
Dewey,  S.  J.,  and  a  discourse  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Langcake,  S.  J.  Then  the  sodalists,  and 
others  who  had  joined  them,  approached  the  long, 
temporary  railing  to  receive  Holy  Communion. 
It  was  a  sight  never  perhaps  equalled  in  this  coun- 
try,— that  Mass  in  the  open  air,  with  at  least  four 
thousand  Catholics  kneeling  on  the  grass,  and  full 
fifteen  hundred  of  them  come  from  far  and  near, 
fasting,  going  up  in  ordered  lines  to  receive  Holy 
Communion !  It  was  a  great  historic  event,  but 
it  was  truly  Catholic,  truly  pious,  full  of  devotion, 
without  a  single  element  to  disturb  the  mind,  or 
mar  the  holy  influence. 

In  one  of  the  dreams,  or  visions,  of  the  pious 
missionary,  he  beheld  the  Indian  town  Osserne- 
non with  its  palisade  transformed  into  a  civilized 
structure,  and  the  inscription  "Laudent  nomen 
Agni."  The  kneeling  thousands,  the  communi- 
cants in  such  vast  numbers  on  that  very  spot, 
seemed  a  fulfilment  of  his  vision.  Hymns  chanted 
by  the  choir  floated  through  the  air  till  Mass  was 
ended,  and  the  last  communicants  had  withdrawn 
to  bow  down  in  thanksgiving.  Then  the  faithful 
gathered  in  groups  to  break  their  long  fast.  The 
Rev.  F.  W.  Wayrich,  C.  SS.  R.,  made  a  closing 
discourse  on  "  Faith  and  Charity,"  and  invited  all 
to  pray  for  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Albany,  whose 
serious  illness  prevented  his  presence,  and  who 
solicited  the  prayers  of  the  pilgrims  at  this  time. 
He  had  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to 
all  who  prayed  before  the  statue  of  Our  Lady,  and 
the  prayers  were  fervently  offered  that  God  would 
restore  him  to  health.  Then,  with  the  same  exer- 
cises, the  pilgrims  formed  in  a  line  and  descended 
the  hillside  to  the  station,  filling  car  and  boat 
with  the  odor  of  prayer.  It  was  a  spectacle  such 
as  the  Church  in  this  country  had  never  before 
witnessed,  truly  pious  and  edifying.  Besides  the 
clergymen  mentioned,  there  were  present  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Loyzance,  S  J.,  of  Troy,  the  director  of 
the  whole  pilgrimage;  the  Rev.  F.  Casey;  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Puissant,  of  Troy ;  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Mclncrow,  of  Amsterdam  ;  with  other  priests 
and  gentlemen  of  the  laity,  whom,  with  my  near- 
sightedness,  I  failed  to  recognize. 

The  reporters  of  the  daily  press  seem  more  pur- 
blind than  I :  they  neither  know  me  as  an  historical 
scholar,  nor  as  one  for  twenty  years  connected 
with  the  press,  but  make  me  a  Reverend  or  Very 
Reverend.  I  was  there  as  an  edified  and  consoled 
layman. 
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Letter  from  Paris. 


THE  MANIA  FOR  FUNERALS  ;  VICTOR  HUGO'S  ;  A 
GLANCE  AT  His  CAREER.  —THE  CURE  OF  THE 
COMTESSE  DE  CHATILLON. —  ST.  VINCENT  DE 
PAUL;  RESPECT  FOR  THE  SISTERS —REUNION 
OF  PAPAL  ZOUAVES. — THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL 
GRANT;  Ax  UNPARDONABLE  SIN  WITH  FRENCH- 
MEN, ETC. 

DEAR  "AvE  MARIA": — I  once  knew  a  family — 
a  most  pious,  worthy  English  Catholic  family 
— who  had  a  very  peculiar  taste:  they  were  fond 
of  funerals ;  they  enjoyed  a  funeral  as  other  people 
enjoy  a  concert;  they  were  of  a  melancholy  turn 
of  mind,  and  their  friends  used  to  say  of  them 
that  they  attended  all  Requiem  Masses  to  keep  up 
their  spirits.  I  begin  to  think  that  the  Parisians, 
though  they  are  reputed  so  lively,  do  in  their 
secret  souls  share  this  peculiar  fancy  of  the  S 


family.  They  are  exceedingly  dull  and  bored 
under  the  Republic;  they  are  always  complaining 
of  being  ennuyes  to  death ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
seems  to  cheer  them  up  for  a  while  is  a  fine  funeral. 
The  Government  evidently  found  out  this  secret, 
and  has  got  into  the  way  of  providing  them  with 
this  lugubrious  entertainment.  You  remember 
how  Gambetta's  march  past  with  the  Freemasons 
mustering  in  force,  banners  flying,  and  symbols 
and  signs  displayed,  enlivened  the  population? 
Well,  we  have  had  lately  a  much  grander  affair  than 
that.  We  have  been  burying  Victor  Hugo ;  and 
anything  like  the  tow-row,  the  "mounting  in  hot 
haste,"  the  hurrying  to  and  fro,  the  blowing  of 
trumpets,  and  the  beating  of  drums — the  general 
turning  of  all  things  upside-down — that  accompa- 
nied the  ceremonial,  you  never  beheld.  It  was 
the  "  jolliest "  opportunity  Paris  has  had  for  a  long 
time, — that  is,  Paris  that  has  no  God  but  its  own 
poor  miserable  body,  no  creed  but  "eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

The  other  Paris,  that  believes  and  prays  and 
hopes,  saw  a  very  different  spectacle  in  the  pagan 
pageant.  Poor  old  Victor  Hugo  was  eighty- two 
when  death  came  and  called  him  from  his  com- 
fortable place  in  this  best  of  possible  worlds.  He 
was  ill  only  some  days,  and  he  suffered  a  good 
deal,  and  suffered  well — like  a  brave  man  and  a 
good  Republican.  So  much  no  one  can  deny. 
But  there  is  a  hope  that  he  did  even  better  than 
this :  that  he  suffered  in  his  silent  soul  with  the 
awakening  faith  of  a  Catholic  who  had  once  been 
a  true  son  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop wrote  him  a  beautiful  letter,  offering  to 
come  and  administer  the  consolations  of  religion 


to  him,  he  himself  being  almost  on  his  death-bed 
at  the  time;  but  Lockray  (who  had  married  the 
widow  of  Victor  Hugo's  son,  and  fought  with  his 
own  mother  over  his  father's  coffin,  to  prevent  its 
being  taken  to  the  church)  replied  to  "  Mr.  Arch- 
bishop" that  his  wife's  father-in-law  was  not  in  a 
state  to  receive  visits,  and  that  he  had  long  ago  sig- 
nified his  desire  that  no  priest  of  any  church  should 
come  near  him  when  he  was  dying.  This  was  true ; 
but  the  poor  man  no  doubt  saw  priests  and  religion 
in  a  different  light  when  the  shades  of  death  were 
gathering  round  him;  and  it  was  asserted  posi- 
tively, and  not  positively  denied,  that  he  had  of 
his  own  impulse  several  times  asked  for  a  priest, 
and  that  one  of  the  doctors  said  he  felt  greatly 
inclined  to  go  and  bring  one  in  disguise,  though 
he  was  himself  an  unbeliever. 

What  truth  there  is  in  these  conflicting  stories 
will  probably  never  be  known  in  this  world.  One 
thing  that  emboldens  one  to  hope  that  grace  may 
have  moved  the  old  poet  to  cry  out  to  God  for 
mercy,  is  the  fact  that  numbers  of  holy  souls  were 
praying  for  him;  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  re- 
quested that  many  of  his  priests  would  offer  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  for  his  conversion.  He  was  deeply 
religious  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  Indeed,, 
until  he  quarrelled  with  Napoleon  III.  he  did  not 
quarrel  with  God ;  but  the  Emperor  having; 
snubbed  and  exiled  him,  he  vented  his  spite  on 
God  and  the  Church  ever  after.  Another  thing 
that  pleads  for  his  frantic  rotomantades  against 
religion  of  late  years  is  that  there  was  a  germ  of 
madness  in  the  man ;  his  uncle  died  in  a  mad- 
house; he  had  a  brother  mad,  and  his  daughter 
has  been  for  years  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  was 
not  as  bad  as  the  set  about  him.  They  made  him 
their  head-piece,  and  turned  his  head  with  flattery. 

Still,  when  one  has  said  the  best  one  can  for 
Victor  Hugo,  the  sad  fact  remains  that  he  used 
his  grand  genius  against  Truth,  and  has  led  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen  away  from  the  Faith  by 
his  wild  and  impious  revolt  against  divine  au- 
thority and  the  simple  teaching  of  the  Church. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  impiety,  indifference, 
and  heartlessness  there  are  beautiful  examples  of 
faith  and  virtue,  and  encouraging  manifestations 
of  divine  mercy.  Again  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
has  been  showing  her  power  and  her  compassion 
to  those  who  implore  her  intercession.  The  coun- 
try has  been  ringing  with  the  account  of  another 
grand  miracle.  The  day  it  occurred  I  was  visit- 
ing a  friend,  when  a  telegram  was  handed  to  her; 
she  said :  "  It  is  from  Lourdes — from  the  husband 
of  a  friend ;  his  wife  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
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miraculous  cure !  "  In  a  few  days  a  full  account  of 
it  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  .  .  [See  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  of  July  i8th.  "A  Marvel  at  Lourdes."] 

The  Holy  Father,  as  you  know,  has  named  St. 

incent  of  Paul  patron  of  all  the  charitable  asso- 
ciations in  Christendom.  The  privilege  has  given 
great  joy  to  his  children  here,  and  the  Saint's  feast 
was  celebrated  with  more  than  ordinary  splendor. 

The  one  thing  the  Parisian  workman  still  re- 
pects  is  the  "cornette  blanche"  of  the  Daughter  of 
St.  Vincent.  A  touching  proof  of  this  was  given 
last  autumn,  when  the  order  went  forth  for  the 
superioress  at  Reuilly  to  start  for  Naples,  to  take 
care  of  the  cholera  patients.  The  numerous  blind, 
halt,  scrofulous  and  paralytic  friends  said  it  could 
not  be,  and  they  set  off  to  the  mother-house  to 
protest.  The  superioress  there,  though  sympathiz- 
ing deeply  with  these  poor  afflicted  ones,  said  she 
was  powerless  to  help  them ;  their  only  hope  lay 
in  the  Father  General.  At  once  the  procession 
trotted  off  to  St.  Lazare,  where  they  met  at  first 
with  anything  but  a  reassuring  reception ;  how- 
ever, when  the  suppliants  had  poured  forth  their 
woes,  and  said  how  they  could  not  live  without 
their  "one  earthly  friend,"  the  Father  relented, 
and  sent  them  home  happy,  their  prayer  granted. 

Bad  as  the  French  ouvrier  proverbially  is,  and 
worse  still  as  his  master  is  supposed  to  be,  there 
are  noble  instances  just  now  of  their  generous  and 
practical  faith.  The  superioress  of  a  community 
of  Sisters  of  Charity  was  in  trouble  lately  about 
her  convent,  when  a  master- mason  offered  to  do 
all  the  stonework  free  of  expense  for  her ;  thereby 
making  the  nuns  and  their  destitute  children  a 
present  of  80,000  francs. 

The  remnants  of  the  Papal  Zouaves  have  just 
mustered  in  force  under  their  heroic  leader  General 
de  Charette,  in  whose  park  in  Brittany  they  met 
to  celebrate  their  ' '  silver  wedding. ' '  The  General 
made  them  heartily  welcome  to  his  home  in  la 
Vendee ;  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  charming 
wife,  an  American  by  birth. 

The  death  of  General  Grant  occasioned  deep 
mourning  here.  The  French  newspapers  reproach 
the  great  American  with  having  swung  the  incense- 
pot  too  freely  under  the  nose  of  Bismarck, — a  sin 
that  in  the  eyes  of  every  Frenchman  blots  out  a 
multitude  of  virtues,  civic,  social  and  moral. 

The  weather  is  magnificent,  and  from  every 
place  come  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  crops. 
How  blessed  this  country  is !  If  one  looks  to 
Spain,  how  sad  and  appalling  is  the  spectacle !  The 
cholera  still  rages,  and  shows  no  sign  of  decreasing. 

ENFANT  DE  MARIE. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Missions  are  now  flourishing  in  Africa,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  Dark  Continent  is  at  last 
freed  from  the  imprecations  of  the  Prophets  against 
the  land  of  Mesra'im,  and  no  longer  that  prison 
of  the  desert  wherein  the  Archangel  Raphael  was 
commanded  by  God  to  shut  up  the  spirit  of  dark- 
ness. For  over  four  thousand  years  the  sons  of 
Cham  have  been  "the  servants  of  servants,"  and 
their  country  the  classic  land  of  oppression  and 
slavery ;  while  the  ineffaceable  black  complexion, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  peoples, 
constantly  attests  that  they  are  a  race  apart,  and 
confirms,  by  an  irrefutable  ethnological  and  his- 
torical fact,  the  divine  chastisement  decreed  against 
them.  The  black  color  of  the  negroes  is  inexplica- 
ble to  science,  and  it  will  never  be  proved  that  Noe 
had  two  sons  white,  and  one  black ;  nor  will  it  be 
shown  how  or  when  the  black  color  became  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  African  tribes. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  until  recent  times  there 
have  been  no  grand  Christian  conquests  in  Africa. 
It  is  true,  Christian  communities  were  established 
there  in  the  first  centuries,  but  these  disappeared 
amidst  unheard-of  catastrophes,  and  for  centuries 
and  centuries  the  only  proof  that  the  Cross  had 
ever  been  planted  in  the  Continent  was  their  ruins. 
In  the  1 5th  century  Portuguese  missionaries  went 
thither,  and  the  next  century  saw  numerous 
churches  erected  along  the  African  coast ;  but  they 
were  all  swept  away  by  a  civil  war,  and  by  an  inva- 
sion of  savage  tribes.  Many  attempts  were  after- 
wards made  to  raise  the  ruins  of  this  desolate  mis- 
sion, but  soon  they  proved  ineffectual.  Capuchins, 
Jesuits,  Carmelites,  Lazarists,  and  Dominicans 
were  forced  to  leave,  band  after  band.  It  was  only 
in  1842,  when  Father  Barren,  at  one  time  Vicar-* 
General  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  the  two  Guineas,  that  the  prospect 
appeared  to  brighten.  Then,  too,  Our  Lady  of  Vic- 
tories, to  whose  shrine  in  Paris  the  new  Bishop  had 
made  a  pilgrimage,  began  to  inflame  new  apostles 
with  the  desire  of  hastening  to  these  unhappy 
countries.  To-day  there  are,  perhaps,  no  missions 
in  the  world  more  flourishing  than  those  of  Africa ; 
and  as  in  the  1 6th  century  the  losses  of  the  Church 
in  Europe  were  more  than  repaired  in  India,  so 
her  present  conquests  in  the  Dark  Continent  seem 
likely  to  counterbalance  her  spoliations  in  civil- 
ized countries. 

The  bishops,  priests,  and  Sisters  of  the  different 
religious  orders  in  Spain  exhibit  admirable  charity 
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and  fortitude  in  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  the 
Kingdom  is  now  passing.  The  Bishop  of  Murcia 
has  sold  his  paternal  estate,  and  distributed  the 
proceeds  to  the  suffering  poor  of  his  diocese ;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Seville  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  in  attending  the  plague-stricken.  Several 
priests,  and  a  large  number  of  Sisters — there  were 
over  sixty  in  twenty  days — have  also  succumbed  to 
the  pestilence. 

Protestants  in  the  United  States  should  never 
again  make  the  least  objection  to  the  veneration 
of  relics  of  saints,  after  what  occurred  during  the 
Grant  obsequies.  Those  who  could  secure  twigs 
from  the  trees  growing  near  the  General's  tomb— 
a  pinch  of  earth,  a  flower — esteemed  themselves 
fortunate.  One  enthusiast  offered  the  embalmer 
a  large  sum  for  a  lock  of  the  silent  chieftain's  hair. 
The  saints  are  the  victorious  soldiers  of  Christ,  the 
King  of  kings,  whose  glory  not  even  Time  can 
dim ;  they  are  the  true  heroes  of  the  world.  Our 
separated  brethren  ought  to  be  able  to  understand 
for  the  nonce  how  natural  it  is  for  us  to  venerate 
sacred  relics. 

The  number  of  branches  of  the  Catholic  Knights 
of  America  now  exceeds  400.  A  good  showing, 
considering  the  short  time  the  society  has  been 
organized.  The  advantages  of  this  excellent  order 
have  only  to  become  generally  known  to  make  it 
spread  all  over  the  United  States.  More  than 
$1,000,000  have  already  been  paid  to  the  widows, 
orphans,  etc.,  of  deceased  members. 

Catholics  sometimes  note  the  fact  that  even 
the  graduates  of  Catholic  schools  fall  away  from 
the  Faith.  The  question  naturally  arises,  therefore : 
If  those  who  are  confirmed  in  the  Faith  by  Cath- 
olic education  are  thus  liable  to  lose  the  grace 
God  has  given  them,  what  can  be  expected  of  chil- 
dren who  are  educated  in  non- Catholic  schools, 
where  they  never  hear  a  word  of  God's  truth  from 
year  to  year? — Monitor, 

We  quote  with  satisfaction  a  passage  from  Rus- 
kin's  "Modern  Painters"  on  the  influence  of 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  is  not  the 
only  extract  that  might  be  made  from  the  writings 
of  the  learned  Oxford  professor  in  praise  of  Our 
Lady: 

"After  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  influ- 
ences of  Catholicism  for  good  and  evil,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  worship  of  the  Madonna  has  been  one  of  its 
noblest  and  most  vital  graces,  and  has  never  been 
otherwise  than  productive  of  true  holiness  of  life  and 
purity  of  character.  .  .  .  There  has  probably  not  been 


an  innocent  cottage  home  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe  during  the  whole  period  of  vital 
Christianity  in  which  the  imagined  presence  of  the 
Madonna  has  not  given  sanctity  to  the  humblest  duties, 
and  comfort  to  the  sorest  trials,  of  the  lives  of  women ; 
and  every  brightest  and  loftiest  achievement  of  the 
arts  and  strength  of  manhood  has  been  the  fulfilment 
of  the  assured  prophecy  of  the  Israelite  Maiden :  '  He 
that  is  mighty  hath  magnified  me,  and  holy  is  His 
name.' " 

"God  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  all,"  said 
Victor  Hugo,  in  a  speech  on  public  instruction  in 
1850.  "Let  us  not  forget  Him,  and  let  us  teach 
Him  to  all.  There  would  otherwise  be  no  dignity 
in  living,  and  it  would  be  better  to  die  entirely. 
What  soothes  suffering,  what  sanctifies  labor,  what 
makes  man  good,  strong,  wise,  patient,  benevolent, 
just,  and  at  the  same  time  humble  and  great, 
worthy  of  liberty,  is  to  have  before  him  the  per- 
petual vision  of  a  better  world  throwing  its  rays 
through  the  darkness  of  this  life.  As  regards  my- 
self, I  believe  profoundly  in  this  better  world, 
and  I  declare  it  in  this  place  to  be  the  supreme 
certainty  of  my  soul.  I  wish,  then,  sincerely,  or 
to  speak  more  strongly,  I  wish  ardently,  for  relig- 
ious instruction." 

The  statement  is  untrue  that  during  his  exile 
from  Cologne,  a  Franciscan  convent  in  Maestricht 
was  the  hiding-place  of  Cardinal  Melchers.  A 
correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet  says  the  per- 
secuted prelate  lived  alone  with  a  private  family. 

The  statement  has  often  been  made  that  the 
idea  of  piercing  the  Suez  Isthmus  originated  with 
Pope  Sixtus  V.,  and  it  is  said  that  manuscripts  have 
recently  been  discovered  in  Rome  to  prove  that 
such  was  really  the  case.  Several  considerations, 
however,  and  principally  the  want  of  sufficient 
funds,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design. 
Many  of  the  savants  of  the  day  expressed  fears  of 
the  consequences  of  such  a  cutting,  on  account  of 
the  alteration  of  the  levels  of  the  Red  and  Medi- 
terranean Seas  which  they  anticipated.  Father 
Eschinardi,  a  Jesuit  of  that  time,  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  possibility  of  cutting  the  Isthmus,  and  fore- 
saw that  the  difficulty  would  arise,  not  from  the 
waters,  but  from  the  accumulation  of  the  sands. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  only  difficulty  foreseen  and 
experienced  by  De  Lesseps. 

The  Colorado  Catholic  relates  this  edifying  story: 
"A  young  gentleman  from  Holland  (a  Protestant) 
became  sick  in  Denver  some  time  since,  and  found 
his  way  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Under  the  care 
of  the  kind  Sisters,  he  rapidly  regained  strength, 
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and  was  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake 
the  trip  to  his  native  country.  Arrived  there,  he 
had  a  relapse,  and  soon  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
Before  dying,  however,  he  exacted  a  promise  from 
his  mother  that  she  would  send  some  token  of  re- 
membrance and  gratitude  to  St.  Joseph's.  The 
Sisters  were  accordingly  surprised  last  week  to  re- 
ceive two  beautiful  Munich  statues  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary — at  the  same  time  with 
the  news  of  the  death  of  their  former  patient. 
They  have  placed  them  in  their  chapel — one  on 
either  side  of  the  altar — where  they  will  be  a  con- 
stant petition  for  prayerful  remembrance  of  one 
in  whom  grateful  memories  lived  to  the  tnd." 

Obituary. 


"It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Rev.  Father  van  der  Hagen,  a  beloved  priest 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  attached  to  Osage  Mission, 
who  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Neosho  River 
on  the  3oth  ult.  He  was  a  native  of  Holland,  forty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  had  been  attached  to  the  Mis- 
sion several  years. 

The  Rev.  Father  Ambrose  Durkin,  O.  P.,  deceased 
at  St.  Rose's  Convent,  Kentucky,  on  the  ist  inst.,  after 
a  brief  illness.  Father  Durkin  was  a  native  of  Can- 
ada, and  had  been  ordained  about  ten  years.  He  was 
distinguished  for  learning,  success  as  a  teacher,  etc., 
but  much  more  for  his  sacerdotal  zeal  and  piety. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Butler,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Mil- 
waukee, late  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Bristol, 
Wis.  The  deceased  was  a  graduate  of  All  Hallows 
College,  and  spent  ten  years  in  the  Australian  mission. 

The  Rev.  William  Norton,  of  Honesdale,  Pa.  He 
had  been  exercising  the  ministry  only  a  year,  and  was 
a  model  of  priestly  devotedness. 

Sister  Bernadette,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Patrick  Murray,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dr.  T.  F.  O'Grady,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  who  died 
on  the  24th  ult.  Although  her  sufferings  were  severe, 
they  were  borne  with  Christian  resignation,  and  her 
death  was  truly  a  precious  one. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Fallen,  of  Brooklyn,  one  of  the  earliest 
subscribers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  whose  happy  death 
took  ptece  on  the  ist  inst.  She  was  prepared  for  her 
last  journey  by  the  Little  Sisters  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Hatton.  Mrs.  Fallen  was  a  native  of  Galway,  Ireland, 
and  had  attained  the  venerable  age  of  seventy-two. 
(Galway  papers  please  copy.) 

Margaret  and  Edward  Guiry,  of  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
The  former  died  in  January,  the  latter  in  May. 

Mrs.  M.  Bracken,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  2ist  of  July. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


youth's  Department 


The  Cooper's  Punishment. 


BY    H.    B.   CHURCHILL. 


N  Mayence,  where  many  casks 
are  made,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, dwell  many  coopers, 
there  was  not  perhaps  one  to 
be  found  more  skilful  and  labori- 
ous, more  thrifty  and  upright,  than 
Hans  Schwarz.  Having  begun  by 
earning  his  daily  wages,  he  ended  as 
master ;  and  now,  under  his  command,  six  stal- 
wart men  worked  and  wrought  and  swelled 
his  profits. 

Unfortunately,  one  great  fault  appeared 
among  his  many  good  traits :  he  was  hard 
to  the  poor.  Every  favor  asked  met  with  a 
refusal.  "  Each  for  himself,  and  God  for  us 
all,"  was  the  motto  of  Hans  Schwarz, — a  sel- 
fish motto  if  ever  there  was  one.  In  vain  had 
his  mother  and  his  wife  tried  to  make  him 
see  his  fault :  he  assured  them  that  he  was  not 
at  all  harsh,  but  simply  an  enemy  to  idleness, 
which  was  quite  a  different  thing. 

One  summer  day,  as  Hans  and  his  six 
brawny  laborers  were  at  work  on  some  casks, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  a  wealthy  vine- 
dresser, an  aged  and  infirm  woman  came  by 
his  work-yard. 

"  How  warm  it  is ! "  she  said,  moaning.  "  I 
am  dead  with  thirst.  I  beg  you,  good  cooper, 
give  me  a  glass  of  water." 

The  youngest  of  the  workmen,  Rudolph, 
laid  down  his  tool,  and  was  preparing  to  go 
to  the  well,  which  was  only  a  few  steps  off, 
when  he  caught  his  master's  eye  fixed  upon 
him.  To  disregard  such  a  look  was  to  risk 
an  immediate  discharge. 

The  poor  old  woman  must  have  an  answer, 
however,  and  the  cooper  said,  brutally  : 

"  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  Begone !  There 
would  be  no  end  to  it  if  we  were  to  wait  on 
all  the  beggars  that  come  by." 

"  I  go,"  replied  the  old  woman — who  was 
nothing  less  than  a  fairy  of  the  very  first 
rank, — "but  before  I  go  I  shall  inflict  upon 
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you  the  punishment  your  severity  merits.  I 
order  you  not  to  return  to  house  and  home 
until  you  have  filled  the  cask  which  you  hold 
in  your  hand." 

Immediately,  impelled  by  a  superhuman 
and  invisible  power,  Hans  Schwarz  left  his 
stool  and  his  workmen,  and  with  the  cask 
on  his  shoulders  turned  his  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  which,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  bathes  the  town  of  Mayence. 

"  It  is  lucky,"  he  thought,  as  he  walked, 
"  that  that  old  sorceress  did  not  give  me  any- 
thing worse  than  this  to  do.  In  ten  minutes' 
time  I  shall  have  filled  my  cask,  and  then  I 
-can  go  back  to  my  work." 

He  reckoned  without  his  host.  The  water 
of  the  Rhine  refused  to  flow  into  the  cask. 

"I  see,"  he  said  to  himself,  "the  old  hag 
has  enchanted  the  river.  I  shall  have  to  try 
somewhere  else.  After  all,  it  will  only  be  an 
hour  or  two  lost  from  trade." 

Rolling  the  cask  before  him — for  it  began 
to  weigh  heavy  on  his  shoulders — he  went 
to  another  river,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine, 
not  far  from  Mayence.  But  there,  too,  it  was 
impossible  to  fill  the  cask.  The  wretched 
man  visited  in  succession  every  river  and 
lake  in  all  Germany. 

One  day,  overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  he  sat 
by  the  roadside,  with  his  everlasting  cask  at 
his  feet,  and  the  reflections  which  he  made 
on  his  situation  were  different  from  any  he 
had  made  before.  Until  then  he  had  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  victim :  the  old  woman's 
conduct  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  revenge, 
as  odd  as  it  was  cruel  and  unjust.  Now  his 
own  conduct  appeared  to  him  in  its  true  light, 
and  contrition  awoke  in  his  heart. 

"  Heavy  as  is  my  punishment,"  he  thought, 
"  it  is  not  greater  than  was  my  fault.  Must 
one  not  be  very  unmerciful  to  refuse  a  drink 
of  water  to  a  poor  old  woman  ?  Yes,  yes,  I 
have  deserved  what  I  suffer.  May  my  pun- 
ishment obtain  the  pardon  of  Heaven  ! " 

A  tear  of  sorrow  fell  into  the  cask,  and  lo ! 
it  filled  it  to  the  brim.  The  cooper  now  felt 
himself  free  to  return  to  his  home.  How  joy- 
fully did  he  again  grasp  his  tools !  If  in 
the  past  he  had  been  laborious  and  thrifty, 
henceforward  he  would  be  merciful  and  char- 


itable. Instead  of  the  selfish  device, "  Each  for 
himself,  and  God  for  us  all,"  he  adopted  the 
Golden  Rule  :  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you." 


Bob's  Vocation. 


IV. 

Our  adventures  began  off  the  Guinea  coast. 
We  saw  a  meteor,  and  the  sailors  got  very 
low-spirited,  for  they  are  superstitious — poor 
fellows ! — to  the  last  degree.  They  declared 
it  was  no  use  to  brace  up  and  have  a  good 
time,  for  they  were  all  bound  for  '  Davy  Jones' 
Locker ' ;  and  we  crossed  the  line  (the  Equa- 
tor) without  any  of  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
receiving  Neptune,  and  initiating  the  green 
hands, — although  we  youngsters  tried  our 
best  to  be  jolly." 

"Captain,"  I  interrupted,  "excuse  me 
please,  but  what  is  '  Davy  Jones'  Locker '  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  as  nearly  as  I  can  reckon, 
it  is  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  but  why  Davy 
Jones'  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard." 

"  Coast  of  Guinea  ?  "  said  Bob. 

"  Yes.  And  two  or  three  sharks  followed 
the  ship  for  several  days  ;  and  whenever  we 
looked  over  the  side,  and  saw  those  sharp 
black  fins  cutting  the  water,  we  all  felt  blue 
together. 

"  Off  Good  Hope  we  caught  it !  I  have  been 
in  a  good  many  gales,  but  I  certainly  think 
that  took  the  lead.  The  mizzen-mast  snapped 
off  to  a  stump ;  the  foremast  and  mainmast 
were  sprung,  and  had  to  be  cut  away  with 
all  the  standing- rigging;  the  hatches  were 
battened  down ;  the  decks  were  swept  every 
moment  by  enormous  seas,  and  we  just  went 
wallowing  and  staggering  along,  expecting 
every  minute  to  be  our  last.  And  the  wind  ! 
It  was  like  a  solid  wall,  and  shrieked  and 
howled  as  if  the  princes  of  the  powers  of  the 
air  were  out  on  a  holiday  with  all  their  demon 
crew.  But  the  gale  blew  itself  out  at  last,  and 
after  we  got  over  our  surprise  at  being  alive, 
we  rigged  a  jury-mast  and  made  for  Ceylon; 
and,  although  we  were  so  forlorn  and  crippled, 
we  were  as  jolly  as  sand-boys,  for  the  sailors 
thought  our  '  bad  luck '  was  over. 
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"  Of  course  we  had  blown  a  long  way  out 
of  our  course,  and  whether  the  charts  were 
wrong,  or  the  calculations  faulty,  I  could  not 
say,  but  I  know  as  we  crawled  up  the  coast 
one  beautiful  moonlight  night  we  ran  full  on 
a  sunken  reef,  and  the  ship  foundered  so  rap- 
idly that  we  had  only  time  to  save  ourselves. 

"  We  landed  on  a  barren  ledge  of  the  main- 
land ;  and  the  captain,  after  muttering  a  few 
words  about  '  Disgrace  of  losing  my  ship — 
loss  of  the  owners — being  broken  from  my 
rank/  put  his  revolver  to  his  temple  and  blew 
his  brains  out.  He  fell  on  the  edge  of  the 
rocks,  where  he  lay  a  moment,  then  rolled 
into  the  water." 

"  How  horrible ! "  I  shudderingly  said. 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  he  replied,  thoughtfully ;  "  es- 
pecially as  it  was  the  first  suicide  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  But  do  you  know  my  strongest 
sensation,  after  the  first  shock,  was  disgust 
for  the  cowardice  of  the  thing  ?  " 

"That  is  just  what  it  amounts  to,"  said 
Father  Jerome, — "  unless  the  mind  is  hope- 
lessly deranged;  for  the  suicide  shifts  his 
burdens  to  the  shoulders  of  the  survivors, 
disgraces  his  family,  tarnishes  their  name,  and 
deepens  their  troubles.  Worst  of  all,  he  loses 
his  immortal  soul  by  dying  in  the  act  of  pre- 
determined murder ;  for  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill ' 
binds  us  to  refrain  from  taking  our  own  lives 
as  well  as  from  taking  the  life  of  another. 
Despair  is  the  devil's  favorite  temptation — 
But  avast  there !  I'm  preaching  you  a  little 
sermon.  Go  on,  Gorringe,  with  your  story." 

"There  isn't  much  more  to  tell.  We  started 
up  country,  hoping  to  fall  in  with  some 
friendly  natives.  But  how  we  suffered  !  We 
tramped  through  the  day  at  first,  but  the 
scorching  sun  killed  two  of  the  party;  then 
we  went  by  night,  but  that  was  ugly  work ; 
for  the  jungle  was  alive  with  poisonous  things, 
and  full  of  cobras  and  boas,  and  we  were  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  tigers.  At  last  one 
came.  It  was  in  the  morning,  about  eleven 
o'clock.  We  were  moving  along  slowly,  for 
there  were  only  eight  of  us  left,  and  we  were 
so  weak  we  could  hardly  crawl." 

"  Where  were  the  others,  Captain  ?  "  asked 
Bob. 

"  Dead.     We  had  only  roots  and  grasses 


to  eat,  and  some  were  poison ;  and  the  grass 
brought  on  diseases  that  killed  those  who  ate 
it." 

"And  the  tiger  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  a  great  fellow  he  was,  too.  He 
bounced  out  of  the  jungle,  and  stood  staring 
at  us,  swinging  his  tale  from  side  to  side,  and 
watching  us  with  his  great  eyes  glaring.  I 
declare  he  looked  so  much  like  a  cat,  that  I 
felt  just  like  a  mouse!  I  happened  to  be  a 
little  ahead  of  the  others ;  back  of  me  was  an 
old  sailor — the  carpenter — and  the  rest  were 
walking  Indian- file.  Hodgson  had  a  staff, 
and  that  was  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  a 
weapon  in  the  party.  We  halted,  and  some 
began  to  drop  back,  but  I  was  too  scared  to 
move. 

"'Stop!'  sang  out  the  old  fellow;  'stop! 
Hour  on'y  chawnce  is  in  keepin'  perfectly 
still,  and  starin'  'im  hout  o'  countenance.' 

"We  kept  our  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
brute,  and  I  felt  my  flesh  crawl  and  crinkle 
all  over  as  I  wondered  whether  I  was  the  one 
he'd  choose  to  spring  at;  but  either  he  had 
had  a  good  breakfast,  or  thought  our  bones 
were  not  worth  picking,  for  after  some  minutes 
he  turned  tail,  and  trotted  into  the  jungle. 

"  Soon  afterward  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
friendly  Indians — Christians — who  took  us  to 
their  mission;  and  the  missionary  gave  us 
clothes  and  food,  and  started  me  homeward 
on  an  American  fruit  vessel,  that  had  come  out 
with  a  load  of  oranges  from  Havana,  and  was 
going  back  with  nutmegs,  etc.,  to  St.  Thomas." 

"  My  lad,"  he  added,  turning  impressively 
to  Bob,  "  never  go  into  the  Merchant  Service. 
There  is  no  set  authority ;  the  owners  let  the 
captains  do  pretty  much  as  they  please,  so 
long  as  they  fetch  and  carry  the  cargoes  all 
right ;  and  a  bad  captain  or  mate  can  make  a 
ship  unbearable,  for  he  is  absolute  master  for 
the  time  being  of  his  men's  bodies — I  had 
almost  said  souls.  The  ships  are  often  unsea- 
worthy,  generally  overloaded,  and  are  reck- 
lessly exposed." 

"  But,  Captain,"  burst  out  poor  Bob,  "  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  I'm  wild  to  go  to  sea,  but  I've 
promised  Father  Jerome  I  wouldn't  run  off; 
mother  won't  let  me  go  to  China  to  fight  the 
pirates;  there's  no  war  to  enlist  for;  and  now 
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you  say  the  Merchant  Service  is  not  to  be 
thought  of — " 

"Not  unless  you  want  'more  kicks  than 
ha'pence,' "  he  quoted,  softly  under  his  breath. 

"What  shall  I  do,  then?"  said  the  excited 
boy. 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you.  Madam  " — turning  to 
Bob's  mother — "  will  you  be  willing  to  trust 
your  boy  to  Father  Jerome  and  me  for  a 
week?  We  are  going  to  Washington  to- 
morrow. I  have  some  business  there  with  the 
Secretary;  and  I  think  I  can  put  him  in  the 
way  of  gratifying  his  tastes,  without  greatly 
distressing  you,  and  I  may  even  cure  him  of 
his  sea- madness." 

"  I  could  trust  him  anywhere  with  either  of 
you,"  she  said;  "but  the  care, the  trouble — " 

"There  will  be  neither,  I  assure  you,"  he 
answered,  in  his  kindest  manner. 

And  then  and  there  it  was  settled  that  he 
should  go. 

"  Do  you  feel  your  epaulets  sprouting  ? " 
I  whispered,  as  Bob  said  goodnight;  for  I 
felt  in  my  heart  he  had  taken  the  first  step 
toward  fulfilling  his  vocation. 
V. 

His  letters  began  coming  three  days  after 
he  left,  and  were  regular  and  voluminous.  The 
first  was  exultant : 

"Just  think!  the  first  person  almost  I  saw  was 
Admiral  Worden,  the  fellow  that  commanded  the 
Monitor,  you  know !  [Here  came  a  string  of  exclama- 
tion points  like  inflated  balloons.]  The  Captain  and  I 
were  on  our  way  to  the  Department  [Navy,  of  course, 
understood].  We  had  turned  into  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  at  1 5th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue,  and  I 
was  trying  to  look  both  ways  at  once ;  for  the  Treas- 
ury was  on  one  side,  also  the  White  House;  and  on 
the  other  was  Lafayette  Square,  and  up  a  side  street 
[Vermont  Avenue]  was  the  house  where  Mr.  Seward 
was  assassinated.  First  I'd  take  a  snatch  at  the 
White  House  (mighty  ugly  too,  outside), "then  I'd  slew 
round,  and  squint  up  the  street  at  the  Seward  House ; 
then  I'd  poke  into  the  Square  to  see  the  big  statue  of 
Jackson.  That's  fine.  The  horse  is  a  whopper.  He's 
rearing  up  in  the  air  like  a  good  fellow ;  and  the  thin 
little  General  is  saluting  the  White  House  as  polite  as 
you  please.  The  Captain  says  his  hind-legs  are  cast 
solid,  and  his  head  and  neck  and  fore-legs  hollow  (the 
horse  I  mean) ;  and  a  man  named  Mills  made  him 
(not  that  nice  little  Theodore  Mills,*  but  his  father). 
And  the  General  used  to  salute  Thomas  Jefferson 

*  The  first  American  sculptor  who  ever  won  the 
m?dal  at  Munich. 


too ;  but  the  weather  preyed  upon  Thomas  Jefferson's 
bronze,  and  they  took  him  away  from  before  the 
White  House,  and  put  him  up  in  the  Capitol. 

"Well,  we  were  tacking  along,  and  suddenly  the 
Captain  said :  'Ah,  Admiral !  glad  to  see  you,  sir ! ' 
And  there  was  a  tall  gentleman  holding  out  his  hand 
and  saying  something,  I  don't  remember  what,  for 
just  then  Captain  turned  to  me  and  said:  'Allow 
me,  Admiral,  to  introduce  a  warm  admirer  of  yours. 
Admiral  Worden,  Bob.'  I  just  gasped,  and  stared  so 
my  eyes  must  have  stuck  out  like  a  crab's. 

"  'A  brother  of  yours,  Gorringe  ? ' 

" '  No  :  a  young  friend,  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  Navy.' 

" '  Indeed  ?  Well,  it's  a  fine  service,  my  boy.  Are 
you  going  to  enter  it  ? ' 

'"Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  know  just  how,  but  I'm  going  to- 
do  it  some  way.' 

" '  By  fair  means  or  foul,  eh  ? ' 

" '  No,  sir :  I've  got  to  do  everything  above  board  ; 
and  I  reckon  it's  just  as  well ;  for  I'm  afraid  I'd  bolt 
to-morrow  if  I  wasn't  strapped  up  by  all  sorts  of 
promises.' 

"  He  sort  of  smiled  at  this,  and  said :  '  I  must  see 
more  of  your  young  friend,  Gorringe.  Fetch  him 
around  with  you  when  you  are  through  with  the  Sec- 
retary'; and  off  he  went. 

"He's  awfully  white  and  pale.  His  beard's  gray, 
and  his  hair  and  even  his  eyes  are  gray.  The  left  one 
is  blind,  and  all  around  it  the  gun-powder  is  blown 
into  the  skin  so  it  looks  blue ;  and  he's  quiet — not  a 
bit  of  bounce  or  brag  to  him.  He's  straight  and  thin, 
and  he's  as  square  about  the  shoulders  as  a  block. 
After  he  went,  the  Captain  told  me  about  his  eye. 

"You  know  in  those  monitors  the  turrets  are  revolv- 
ing, and  the  only  openings  are  one  port  for  the  gun, 
and  a  sight-hole.  That's  a  narrow  slit  in  the  iron 
plates,  with  a  round  opening  about  big  enough  to 
hold  a  pea,  and  the  officer  puts  his  eye  to  that  to  get 
a  'sight'  of  the  enemy,  so  he  can  train  the  gun,  and 
have  the  shots  tell.  Well,  Admiral  Worden — he  was 
a  lieutenant  or  something  then — was  looking  through 
this  when  a  ball  came  flying  spang  right  on  it !  The 
powder  was  burning,  and  the  hot  air  and  the  gas 
went  pelting  smack  into  his  eye,  and  shrivelled  the 
sight  out  of  it,  and  burnt  his  face,  and  banged  him  up 
so  everybody  thought  he  was  killed.  The  blood 
poured,  and  he  was  carried  down  below,  and  Lieut. 
Greene  finished  the  fight. 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  see  the  Wyandotte  at  the 
Navy  Yard  It  was  in  a  fight,  and  is  chock-full  of  balls 
and  things.  Wish  I  could  see  the  Monitor  !  But  she 
sank  long  ago,  off  Hatteras,  in  a  gale. 

"I  saw  the  house  where  Decatur  lived,  and  am  go- 
ing to  see  Admiral  Porter  too. 

"Your  devoted  son, 

"BOB. 

"P.  S — The  journey  was  safe,  and  that  chicken 
firstrate." 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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3Y   EDMUND   OF   THE   HEART   OF   MARY,    PASSIONIST. 


BUNCH  of  "Wild  Flowers  from  the  Moun- 
tain-Side":* 

Yet  when  were  garden-blooms  of  fresher  hue? 
They  breathe  of  Faith's  sweet  sunshine,  and  the 

dew 

Of  Hope,  and  gentler  breeze  than  such  as  glide 
O'er  Erin's  summer  meads  at  eventide — 
Of  Heaven-born  Charity,  making  ever  new 
Whate'er  the  heart  holds  best  of  pure  and  true : 
And  offer'd  all,  a  bouquet  from  His  bride, 
To  Jesus,  Spouse  of  virgins. 

HIM  you  see 

In  the  sick,  pain-rack'd  poor,  O  virgin  wise: 
Here,  for  His  sake,  your  ministry  "twice 

blest": 

For  these  your  modest  posy's  fragrant  plea. 
HE  takes  the  gift — to  wear  it  for  your  eyes 
When  He  shall  come  and  call  you  to  your  rest. 

FEAST  OF  THE  VISITATION,  1885. 


*  The  title  of  a  collection  of  "  Poems  and  Dramas," 
by  Mercedes.  (Philadelphia:  Messrs.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  1885  )  The  book  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Mercy  Hospital  at  Beatty,  Pa.  It  was  reviewed 
in  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  some  months  ago: — "The 
unaffected  poetic  feeling  of  an  innocent  heart,  un- 
stained by  passion  and  unwarped  by  sin,  is  poured 
forth  upon  these  guileless  pages.  All  that  is  delicate 
and  graceful  in  nature,  all  that  is  admirable  in  art, 
here  find  expression ;  and  those  higher  sentiments, 
which  tend  to  unite  the  soul  to  its  Creator,  gleam 
through  the  silken  web  of  thought  like  threads  of  in- 
terwoven gold." 


Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


"Your  birth,  O  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  announced 
to  the  world  the  happiness  which  is  coming  upon  it ; 
for  from  you  will  come  forth  the  Sun  of  Justice,  Jesus 
Christ  Our  Lord,  who,  delivering  us  from  the  curse, 
will  bring  us  benediction,  and  who,  triumphing  over 
death,  will  open  to  us  the  gates  of  eternal  life." — 
Antiphonfor  Vespers. 

HE  Church  celebrates  the  birth  of  the 
saints  on  the  day  of  their  death  and 
their  martyrdom,  as  the  day  on  which 
they  are  born  into  the  glory  of  Heaven ;  the 
Christian  year  contains  only  three  feasts  that 
bear  the  name  of  Nativity — that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  Christmas ;  that  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  sanctified  in  his  mother's  womb ; 
that  of  Mary,  the  object  of  this  solemnity. 
How  could  the  birth  of  the  children  of  men 
be  celebrated — children  of  wrath  by  nature, 
branded  with  original  sin,  condemned  to  the 
death  of  the  body,  and  also  the  death  of  the 
soul,  if  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  had  not  pre- 
served them  ?  "  Men,"  says  St.  Liguori,  "are 
accustomed  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  their 
children  with  feasts  and  rejoicings.  This  is 
a  mistake.  They  should  rather  weep  over 
them,  and  receive  them  in  mourning  and  sad- 
ness, remembering  that  they  come  into  the 
world  not  only  without  any  merit,  but  as  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  under  the  burden  of  sin,  and 
destined  to  undergo  all  the  afflictions  of  life, 
as  well  as  the  irrevocable  penalty  of  death. 
Different  from  this,  however,  was  the  birth 
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of  Mary,  who,  conceived  without  sin,  was  the 
especial  child  of  benediction." 

If  the  angel  announcing  the  birth  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  said  to  Zachary,  "  Many  shall  re- 
i  oice  in  his  nativity,"  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
joy  spread  throughout  the  world  by  the  birth 
of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  ? 
For  four  thousand  years  miserable  man  sighed 
for  this  miraculous  child  of  promise,  whom 
the  Prophet  saluted  with  all  the  desire  of  hope, 
like  the  wanderer,  lost  in  darkness,  awaiting 
the  morning  light  To-day  she  appears  as 
that  blessed  rod  of  Jesse,  which  soon  shall  be 
crowned  with  flowers,  whose  perfume  shall 
renew  the  whole  earth.  Of  Mary  shall  be 
born  Jesus  Christ  Our  Saviour,  in  whom  all 
nations  shall  be  blessed,  by  whose  grace  we 
shall  conquer  our  enemies,  and  through  whom 
we  shall  receive  all  good.  "  Let  the  whole 
universe  rejoice,"  exclaims  St.  Peter  Damian, 
"  for  an  infant  is  born  who  is  to  be  the  Queen 
of  the  World,  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  the  Taber- 
nacle ot  God,  the  Star  of  the  Sea,  the  heavenly 
Ladder  by  which  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  will  vouchsafe  to  descend  among  men, 
who,  groaning  under  the  curse  of  Adam's  dis- 
obedience, shall  not  only  be  restored,  but 
raised  above  their  original  state." 

It  is  of  faith  that  we  are  born  in  sin,  and 
therefore  debarred  from  our  inheritance.  It 
is  of  faith  that  we  ourselves,  through  our 
own  proper  efforts,  without  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  can  do  nothing  for  our  salvation ;  we 
are  miserable,  shipwrecked  voyagers,  without 
any  hope  of  arriving  at  port.  Without  baptis- 
mal grace  one  may,  perhaps,  lead  a  good  life — 
that  is,  he  may  not  be  sullied  with  any  griev- 
ous crimes;  he  may  show  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  his  fellow- creatures,  and  do  good 
works.  Still,  history  shows  even  this  to  be 
rare ;  the  wisest  of  pagans  were  the  slaves  of 
crime  and  gross  passions ;  the  Gospel  alone 
is  based  upon  the  divine  law  of  charity.  But 
grant  a  man  is  exteriorly  without  reproach, 
of  what  benefit  will  his  good  life  be,  says  St. 
Augustine,  if  it  lead  him  not  to  a  life  eternally 
happy  ?  No,  there  is  no  other  name  given  to 
men  whereby  they  can  be  saved  but  the  ador- 
able Name  of  Jesus  Christ  In  His  quality  of 
God  our  Saviour,  He  has  left  His  disciples 


this  solemn  promise :  '  Fear  nothing :  I  am 
with  you  even  unto  the  end  of  time/  to  give 
you  the  grace  to  overcome  the  world  and 
hell.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  angels  sang 
over  His  Crib  at  Bethlehem  :  '  Behold  a  sub- 
ject of  great  joy  :  there  is  born  to  you  to-day 
a  Saviour,  in  the  city  of  David.  Peace  upon 
earth  to  men  of  good  will.' 

But  who  has  given  us  this  Saviour?  Mary, 
the  Virgin  of  Nazareth, — Mary,  who  will  soon 
hear  the  Archangel  saying  to  her,  with  pro- 
found reverence :  '  Hail,  full  of  grace !  the 
Lord  is  with  thee.  Fear  nothing,  O  Mary ! 
thou  hast  found  grace  before  God.  Behold 
thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  Son,  who  shall  be 
called  Jesus — that  is,  Saviour,  because  He 
will  deliver  His  people  from  sin  and  from  hell, 
to  give  them  the  title  and  rights  of  children 
of  God.'  Yes,  the  Word,  the  Eternal  Son  of 
God,  so  loved  sinful,  degraded,  corrupt  man 
as  to  come  and  put  Himself  in  his  place.  He 
took  upon  Himself  human  nature,  and  made 
Himself  a  victim ;  He  delivered  His  flesh  to 
the  severity  of  the  elements,  to  the  most  bit- 
ter want,  to  persecution  from  His  cradle,  to 
exile,  to  hunger,  cold  and  nakedness,  to  a 
death  the  most  unjust  and  infamous;  He  arose 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven.  So 
many  touching  mysteries  accomplished  by 
His  mercy  in  order  to  prepare  for  us  thrones 
beside  His  own  !  And  it  was  from  Mary,  His 
Mother,  that  He  received  that  Heart  so  tender 
for  men,  that  Body  wounded  and  immolated 
for  them,  that  Sacred  Blood  that  gushed  forth 
from  all  His  veins  and  from  His  sacred  Side, 
pierced  with  the  lance,  to  wash  away  their 
stains.  She  alone  upon  earth  was  found  pure 
and  heavenly  enough  to  become  the  sanctuary 
within  which  was  wrought  our  reconciliation 
with  God.  Alone  among  all  the  children  of 
Eve,  she  calls  God  her  Son ;  and  God,  playing 
as  a  little  child  upon  her  knees  and  upon  her 
breast,  calls  her  His  Mother.  Who  can  refrain, 
when  contemplating  this  ravishing  spectacle, 
from  crying  out  with  transport :  "  Mother  of 
divine  grace,  Mother  of  Our  Redeemer,  pray 
for  us ! " 

The  present  world  is  like  a  frightful  desert, 
in  which  the  demon  reigns,  where  he  devours 
souls ;  he  spreads  his  poison  over  all  creat- 
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ures — over  dignities,  honors,  riches,  terrestrial 
goods;  and  these  become  snares  for  the  feet 
of  the  imprudent.  But  in  this  desert,  this 
exile,  through  which  we  must  pass  before 
arriving  at  the  land  of  promise,  there  is  an 
angel  who  points  out  to  the  Christian  refresh- 
ing and  salutary  fountains, — an  angel  who 
causes  rivers  of  living  waters  to  flow  for  the 
whole  people  of  God.  That  angel  is  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  Our  Saviour,  the  Treasurer  of 
His  graces.  This  Virgin,  the  joy  of  God,  of 
His  angels  and  of  men,  whom  we  reverence 
to-day  in  her  cradle,  shall  be  our  incompara- 
ble Mother,  uniting  mercy  with  power  in  or- 
der to  guide  us  in  the  paths  where  the  enemy 
lies  in  wait,  to  console  us  in  our  falls  and  our 
sorrows — to  conduct  us  to  heaven.  From 
those  fountains  of  the  Saviour,  where  she 
drinks  at  will,  she  has  refreshed  the  Apostles 
in  their  labors,  the  martyrs  in  their  torments, 
the  virgins  in  their  combats,  the  hermits  in 
their  solitude. 

It  is  by  the  grace  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
secures  to  us  from  God  that  souls  beget  and 
preserve  within  themselves  piety,  purity,  de- 
votedness,  and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice ;  through 
Mary  there  have  been  raised  up,  everywhere 
throughout  the  wide  world,  asylums  for  vir- 
tue, for  repentance,  for  misfortune,  for  the 
abandoned  infant,  for  the  plague- stricken,  for 
the  aged  without  resources,  for  all  wounded 
and  suffering  in  body  or  mind.  Mary  has 
destroyed  paganism  with  all  its  cruelties  and 
its  horrors ;  in  other  words,  she  has  curbed 
the  power  of  the  demon.  She  does  not  cease 
to  crush  his  head,  to  stop  him  at  the  entrance 
of  the  heart  consecrated  to  her  worship ;  she 
unceasingly  expels  him  from  the  heart  of  the 
sinner  who  implores  her  aid.  If  innocence 
sleeps  peacefully  beneath  the  shadow  of  her 
wings,  through  her  also  the  guilty  are  con- 
verted and  forgiven,  and  the  Heavens  rejoice; 
through  Mary  we  all  hope  one  day  to  inhabit 
the  Eternal  City  of  God,  there  to  celebrate  her 
solemnities  unceasingly,  in  company  with  the 
angels ;  by  Mary  the  faithful  soul  is  assisted 
at  the  last  hour,  is  led  with  confidence  before 
the  Sovereign  Judge,  and  then  into  the  ever- 
lasting Tabernacles.  Take  away  Mary  from 
earth,  and  death,  begotten  by  Eve,  destroys 


bodies  and  souls.  May  not  the  Church  well 
call  upon  us  to  celebrate  her  Nativity  with 
gratitude  and  joy — to  repeat  at  her  feet  the 
words  of  the  Archangel :  "  Hail,  full  of  grace ! 
the  Lord  is  with  thee."  "  Mother  of  divine 
grace,  pray  for  us  ! "  assuring  us  with  the  tes- 
timony of  all  ages  that  she  has  never  been 
invoked  in  vain  ? 

This  venerable,  ever  blessed  Virgin  appears 
in  the  world  in  order  to  be  the  Mother  of  our 
Saviour ;  that  is  to  say,  bringing  redemption 
to  slaves,  deliverance  to  captives,  relief  to  the 
poor,  consolation  to  the  unfortunate — life, 
hope,  joy  to  the  entire  world.  How  ought 
we  not  to  bless  her  birth,  to  love  and  vener- 
ate her,  and  attach  ourselves  to  her !  The 
nativity  of  Mary  has  filled  the  whole  universe 
with  joy.  To-day,  then,  let  us  rejoice — let  us 
raise  our  hearts  on  High ; — in  the  words  of 
St.  Peter  Damian :  "Let  us  deliver  ourselves 
up  to  gladness,  and  let  our  whole  being  exult 
with  joy  in  the  Lord;  for  the  birth  of  the 
Mother  of  Our  Redeemer  is  the  origin  of  all 
our  solemn  feasts ;  and  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  rejoice  in  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  let  us  also 
celebrate  with  holy  joy  the  birth  of  His 
Blessed  Mother." 


The  Historian  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 


PAUL  JOSEPH  HENRI  DE  MONZIE- 
LASSERRE  was  born  at  Carlux  (Dor- 
dogne)  on  the  25th  of  February,  1828.  He  is 
the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family  of  Bour- 
gogne,  a  branch  of  which  established  itself  at 
Perigord  some  time  during  the  I5th  century. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  physician  and 
a  professor  in  the  medical  college  at  the  port 
of  Toulon.  But  he  relinquished  his  honorable 
position,  and  retired  with  his  family  to  Coux, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  agriculture.  At  the  same 
time  he  practised  gratuitously  the  art  of 
medicine. 

A  man  of  great  talents,  a  physician  of  high 
repute,  the  elder  Lasserre  lived  in  this  de- 
lightful spot  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  ex- 
ercising his  skill,  without  asking  any  other 
recompense  from  the  sick  whom  he  visited, 
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or  the  unfortunate  whom  he  consoled,  than 
the  joy  of  fulfilling  in  their  regard  the  sweet 
duties  of  charity.  During  that  long  period  of 
time,  this  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  bend- 
ing each  day  over  the  bed  of  the  sick,  with 
a  universal  and  paternal  solicitude,  cared  for 
rich  and  poor  alike,  refusing  absolutely  to  ac- 
cept any  fee  whatever  from  those  whose  suf- 
ferings he  alleviated,  or  whose  lives  he  saved. 
Himself  and  family  lived  frugally  from  the 
products  of  their  little  farm,  which  also  af- 
forded enough  to  enable  him  to  assist  those 
in  want,  and  give  them  something  besides  the 
benefit  of  his  art. 
The  spouse  of 
this  excellent  man, 
Madame  Christine 
Monzie  -  Lasserre, 
nee  Regnaud,  was  a 
devoted  companion 
in  his  active  and 
charitable  life.  The 
many  accomplish- 
ments of  Madame 
Lasserre,  her  firm 
and  upright  char- 
acter, her  thorough 
education, her  great 
charity,  her  lively 
faith,  made  her  one 
of  the  most  remark- 
able women  of  Pe- 
rigord.  An  orphan 
at  a  very  early  age, 
her  childhood  and 
youth  were  passed 
under  the  care  of 
her  guardian,  the 

Count  de  Termes,  in  the  society  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  living  at  the  close  of 
the  Empire  and  the  first  years  of  the  Resto- 
ration. She  was  married  to  Dr.  Lasserre  in 
1818,  and  her  qualities  and  virtues  were  still 
further  developed  by  association  with  the 
life  and  work  of  her  noble  and  accomplished 
husband. 

This  excellent  couple  have  gone  to  their 
reward,  but  their  memory  is  still  as  fresh  as 
if  it  were  only  yesterday  that  they  had  been 
snatched  from  the  love  and  veneration  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  The  people  in  whose  soci- 
ety they  lived  and  moved  still  recall  with 
benedictions  their  deeds,  their  counsels,  their 
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words — still  commemorate  their  innumerable 
benefits ;  and  the  youth  of  the  land  glory  in 
being  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  the 
objects  of  the  tender,  affectionate  regard  of 
the  Lasserre  family. 

Of  such  worthy  parents  the  historian  of 
Lourdes  was  a  worthy  son.  At  the  time  of 
the  coup  d'etat  of  185  I,  he  had  just  completed 
his  law  studies  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Paris.  An  article  he  then  published  on 
the  political  situation  gained  for  him  consid- 
erable fame,  but  in  spite  of  his  success  he 
appears  to  have  abandoned  all  literary  pur- 
suits till  1 859.  when 
he  re-  entered  the 
world  of  letters,  in 
which  he  was  des- 
tined to  become  so 
famous.  He  was 
editor  successively 
of  two  journals — 
the  Reveil  and  the 
Pays.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  his  retire- 
ment from  the  latter 
dates  from  the  out- 
break of  the  Italian 
war,  when  the  Im- 
perial Government 
seemed  to  change  its 
attitude  towards  the 
Holy  See.  For  some 
time  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to 
the  defence  of  the 
cause  of  Poland,  the 
wrongs  of  that  un- 
fortunate country 
stirring  his  chivalrous  heart  to  its  lowest 
depths.  Nor  was  his  championship  in  vain. 
In  1860  he  went  to  Rome,  and  fulfilled  a  po- 
litical mission  to  the  Vatican,  which  exercised 
no  little  influence  regarding  the  position 
which,  towards  the  end  of  1863,  the  Holy 
See  took  in  the  Polish  question. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Mr.  Lasserre  pub- 
lished a  brochure  on  M.  Renan's  Vie  de  Jesus, 
which  met  with  extraordinary  success,  it  be- 
ing an  abfle  refutation  of  the  manifold  errors 
of  that  impious  book.  His  subsequent  works, 
the  remarkable  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Revue  du  Monde  Catholique,  the  editorship- 
in-chief  of  the  Contemporain,  still  further  es- 
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tablished  the  reputation  of  the  young  writer. 

Cured  instantaneously  of  a  grave  malady 
of  the  sight  by  the  Water  of  Lourdes,  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  supernatural  events 
which  occurred  at  that  place  in  1858*  His 
book  met  with  unprecedented  success,  and 
gave  the  first  movement  to  those  grand  pil- 
grimages to  Lourdes — a  spot  where  each  suc- 
ceeding year  witnesses  an  ever- increasing 
throng  of  souls,  full  of  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  Virgin  Imacu- 
late,  and  eager  to  receive  the  benedictions  of 
Heaven. 

In  1868  Mr.  Lasserre  married  Mile.  Aurelie 
Vasseur,  the  amiable  sister  of  the  eminent 
archaeologist  of  Normandy,  M.  Charles  Vas- 
seur. Little  Marie,  the  first  offspring  of  this 
union,  like  her  distinguished  father,  is  a  de- 
vout child  of  Mary,  and  was  favored  by  the 
dedication  of  his  charming  sketch  of  Berna- 
dette  Soubirous.the  privileged  child  to  whom 
the  Blessed  Virgin  deigned  to  appear  at  the 
wonder-working  Grotto. 

The  veil  of  serene  privacy  behind  which 
this  truly  Christian  family  has  chosen  to 
screen  itself  need  not  be  raised.  Its  members 
are  now  gathered  together  at  the  old  home- 
stead in  Dordogne.  There  the  days  must  pass 
in  genuine  happiness  and  unbroken  peace  ; 
and  if  shadows  sometimes  fall — what  house- 
hold but  has  its  reminders  of  the  better  world? 
— they  are  soon  dispelled  by  the  hopes  of  the 
future  and  the  memories  of  the  past. 

Henry  Lasserre  is  a  prolific  writer,  and  few 
men  have  greater  faith  in  the  apostolate  of  the 
press.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned : 
L  Esprit  et  la  Chair,  Theorie  Materialiste, 
Theorie  Catholique,  Philosophic  des  Macerations 
(1859);  LAveugle  et  sa  Compagne,  Histoire 
Vraie,  anonymous  (1860);  La  Prusse  et  les 
Traites  de  Vienne,  anonymous  (1860);  La 
Pologne  et  la  Catholicite  (Rome,  1861 ;  2d  edi- 
tion, Paris,  1862);  Les  Serpents:  Etude d' His- 
toire Naturelle  (two  editions,  1 862) ;  (LEvan 
gile  Selon  Renan  (1863;  28th  edition,  1864); 
LAuteurduMaud.it:  Conte  Vraisemblable  (Qth 
edition,  1 864) ;  Le  Treizieme  Apdtre,  followed 
by  Retour  de  l"ile  d'Elbe,  a  narrative  in  the 
style  of  M.  Renan  (1864);  Notre  Dame  de 
Lourdes (1869;  8  7th  edition,  1874); — this  work 


has  been  translated  into  English,  Spanish, 
German,  Polish,  Flemish,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Indian,  and  many  other  languages.  It  was 
recast  under  the  form  of  a  Mois  de  Marie  in 
the  year  1872, and  passed  through  thirty-nine 
editions; — De  la  Reforme  et  de  r Organisa- 
tion Normale  du  Suffrage  Universel  (1873); — 
in  this  work  the  author  attempted  to  give  a 
definite  solution  of  one  of  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  the  day  ;  it  was  highly  approved  by 
the  Civilta  Cattolica,  the  semi  official  organ 
of  the  Vatican  ; — Bernadette  (La  So2ur  Marie 
Bernard};  Les  Episodes  Miraculeux  de 
Lourdes  (a  second  volume  of  "Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes"),  the  tenth  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1883,  and  was  translated  for 
THE  "AvE  MARIA"  in  that  and  the  following 
year. 

Of  our  author's  literary  style  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak.  Public  opinion  has  long  since 
assigned  him  a  first  place  among  contempo- 
rary French  writers.  There  is  an  undefinable 
something  in  every  line  he  writes  that  shows 
Mr.  Lasserre  to  be  a  genuine  artist.  His  most 
important  work,  at  least  the  one  by  which  he 
will  be  best  known  to  a  future  generation,  is 
undoubtedly  his  history  of  Lourdes.  We 
could  envy  the  Catholic  taking  up  this  charm- 
ing volume  for  the  first  time,  on  account  of 
the  surprise  and  pleasure  in  store  for  him  at 
every  page ;  and  cold  must  be  the  heart  that 
is  not  warmed  by  its  perusal — quickened  to  a 
more  loving  devotion  towards  the  Mother  of 
God  and  the  Mother  of  men. 

To  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  the  Master  said, 
"Well  hast  thou  written  of  Me,  Thomas," 
and  his  was  the  sweet  assurance  of  a  reward 
exceeding  great  in  the  tabernacles  of  ever- 
lasting rest.  On  the  lips  of  Heaven's  Queen 
the  Church  puts  those  words  of  inspiration, 
"They  who  publish  me  shall  have  eternal 
life."  Consoling  utterance!  which  must  thrill 
the  heart  of  the  historian  of  Lourdes ;  for  who 
— the  Father- of  the  faithful  excepted — has 
done  more  for  the  honor  of  God's  Mother  in 
our  time — published  her  praises  more  widely, 
defended  her  cause  more  valiantly,  than  Henry 
Lasserre  ?  The  day  is  far  distant,  we  hope, 
when  it  shall  please  her  whom  he  has  served 
so  well  to  call  him  hence,  but  that  day  will 
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witness  the  passing  away  of  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous  knights  that  ever  consecrated  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  fairest,  purest  and 
best  of  all  God's  creatures. 


Reward. 


BY    E.    P.    RYDER. 


3  SAT,  at  midnight,  in  my  room, 
And  through  my  wearied  brain 
Ran  thoughts  of  sadness  and  of  gloom, 

That  were  akin  to  pain ; 
And  with  a  sense  of  loneliness, 

And  dreams  that  may  not  be, 
I  mourned  one  loved  one's  fond  caress 
Was  e'er  bestowed  on  me. 

The  night  wore  on,  yet  still  with  doubt 

My  aching  heart  was  filled, 
So  hard  it  seemed  to  follow  out 

The  ways  the  Father  willed. 
But  soon  the  Faith  we  all  hold  dear 

Arose  with  cheering  aid, 
And  made  my  darkened  ways  more  clear, 

And  light  where  had  been  shade. 

Returning  day  its  trials  brought, 

With  new  and  added  cares; 
Yet  to  my  soul  there  came,  unsought, 

An  answer  to  my  prayers. 
Within  a  simple  song  of  mine, 

In  time  of  doubt  and  pain, 
A  sad  heart  found  a  thought  divine, 

Which  proved  all  murmuring  vain. 

Oh,  blissful  thoughts  that  thrill  my  heart ! 

Oh,  blessing  doubly  dear, 
That  words  of  mine  another's  part 

In  life  should  make  more  clear ! 
Away,  away,  all  doubts  and  fears ! 

Hence,  dreams  of  vanished  joy ! 
My  great  reward  not  all  the  years 

Of  life  can  e'er  destroy. 


A  LITTLE  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind 
to  Atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bring- 
eth  men's  minds  about  to  religion. — Bacon, 

THE  acceptance  or  rejection  of  faith  de- 
pends much  on  man's  moral  state.  Faith  is 
a  test  of  moral  character. — F.  Gavin,  S.J. 


The  Martyrs  of  Molokai. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


VIII. 

CATHER  DAMIEN'S  duties  were  never- 
1  ending.  From  early  Mass  till  long  after 
his  flock  was  housed  in  sleep,  he  was  busy; 
and  when  at  last  he  had  sought  his  pillow,  it 
was  too  often  to  lie  awake  planning  for  the 
future,  and  perhaps  to  be  called  again  into  the 
ward- rooms,  to  ease  the  anguish  of  the  sick 
or  the  dying. 

The  neat  white  cottages  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  thatched  huts  of  the  natives 
were  erected  under  his  eye;  and,  furthermore, 
he  personally  assisted  in  the  construction  of 
most  of  them.  The  small  chapel  which  he 
found  at  the  settlement  has  become  the  tran- 
sept of  the  present  edifice;  he,  with  the  aid  of 
a  handful  of  lepers,  enlarged  the  building, 
painted  it  without,  decorated  it  within ;  and 
there  he  daily  offers  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  preaches  frequently,  instructs  the  chil- 
dren, and  fills  all  the  offices  of  the  Church. 

Forty  orphan  boys  and  girls  are  under  his 
immediate  direction.  Houses  with  dormito- 
ries have  been  erected  for  them ;  and  the  girls, 
under  the  direction  of  suitable  instructors, 
are  taught  needlework  and  the  domestic  arts. 
It  has  been  found  advisable  to  permit  those 
who  are  of  a  marriageable  age  to  marry  the 
partners  of  their  choice,  and  these  marriages 
are  duly  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. 

The  spiritual  wants  of  the  priest's  flock 
were  sufficient  to  fully  occupy  his  time.  On 
Sundays  and  feast-  days  there  was  High  Mass 
at  Kalawao ;  the  celebrant  was  then  obliged 
to  hasten  to  Kaulapapa,  and  there  again  offer 
the  Divine  Sacrifice ;  now — at  noon — he  was 
permitted  to  partake  of  a  little  refreshment, 
the  first  since  midnight ;  then  back  to  Kala- 
wao for  Vespers,  Benediction,  and  Catechism ; 
over  again  to  Kaulapapa,  to  repeat  the  offices ; 
and  at  last,  at  nightfall,  home  once  more,  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  his  people,  and  to  cook 
his  own  supper,  and  put  his  house  in  order  for 
the  night.  He  was  indeed  Jack- of- all-trades : 
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physician  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  magistrate, 
school  teacher,  carpenter,  joiner,  painter,  gar- 
dener, housekeeper,  cook,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  undertaker,  and  grave-digger.  Great 
was  his  need  of  help,  and  long  was  he  in  need 
of  it  before  it  came.  More  than  1,600  lepers 
had  been  buried  under  his  administration, 
and  a  death- bed  was  always  awaiting  him — 
sometimes  two  or  three  of  them. 

Help  came  to  him  finally, — the  welcome 
aid  he  had  so  longed  for. 

"We  have  not  seen  Father  Albert  yet," 
said  he;  "to-morrow  I  will  call  for  you,  and 
we  will  visit  Kaulapapa  " 

IX. 

A  light  buggy  that  had  seen  its  best  days 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  doctor's  lodge ; 
a  very  comfortable  beast,  that  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  "  William,"  was  being  fastened  to  the 
vehicle  with  such  fragments  of  harness  as  had 
survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  time.  Father 
Damien,  the  proud  possessor  of  this  convey- 
ance, then  announced  himself  in  readiness, 
and  we  set  out  for  Kaulapapa,  the  rival  leper 
village,  about  two  miles  distant. 

It  was  not  a  bad  road  we  followed,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  energetic  priest;  but 
William,  whose  days  are  numbered,  evidently 
has  no  intention  of  hurrying  through  any  one 
of  them.  "Auch/  you  are  a  little  lazy,  my 
William,"  said  the  Father  to  his  pet,  touching 
him  lightly  with  the  stump  of  a  whip.  Wil- 
liam had  paused  for  a  moment,  apparently 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  nature. 

Presently  we  met  a  procession  of  half- 
handed  lepers,  who  were  laboriously  moving 
a  shanty  from  one  site  to  another.  Father 
Damien  tightened  his  reins,  and  by  way  of 
apology  for  the  possible  misbehavior  of  his 
steed,  said :  "  He  has  never  seen  such  a  thing, 
poor  beast ! "  But  William,  being  absorbed  in 
thought,  passed  the  phenomenon  unnoticed; 
and  so  we  came  to  Kaulapapa,  beyond  the 
treeless  and  undulating  plain.  It  is  an  almost 
pretty  village — bright,  sunshiny,  and  having 
an  air  of  prosperity,  no  doubt  heightened  by 
the  newly-constructed  dock,  and  the  freshly- 
painted  whale  boat  that  was  beached  beside  it. 

The  lesser  lions  of  Kaulapapa  were  soon 
disposed  of,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  neatest 


cottage  in  the  village.  Flowers  blossomed 
before  it,  and  the  land  was  steeped  in  sunshine, 
— so  was  the  sea,  that  sparkled  but  a  stone's- 
throw  from  the  door-yard.  This  was  the  home 
of  Father  Albert,  who,  in  his  age  and  his  in- 
firmities, has  still  the  cheerfulness  of  that 
sunshine,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  well-kept 
garden  spot.  He  welcomed  us  in  his  veranda, 
with  silver  hair  and  flowing  beard.  Books 
and  papers  were  on  his  table,  pictures  upon 
the  wall ;  the  neatly  curtained  windows  ad- 
mitted the  fresh  sea  breeze.  A  light  repast 
was  offered  us.  The  hospitality  of  these  im- 
poverished priests  is  proverbial,  and  worthy 
to  be  remembered  with  the  widow's  mite. 

Close  at  hand  was  Father  Albert's  chapel. 
It  is  as  quaint  as  it  is  cosy,  full  of  color — odd 
combinations  of  color  on  wall  and  ceiling. 
Father  Albert  whispered :  "  It  is  in  barbarous 
taste,  but  I  have  sought  to  please  the  poor 
lepers,  who  are  fond  of  this  display."  The 
altar  was  like  a  picture,  and  there  was  a  goodly 
number  of  those  beautiful,  mild- faced,  artis- 
tically-tinted statues  of  the  saints,  such  as 
always  remind  me  of  the  attractive  shop  win- 
dows in  the  vicinity  of  San  Sulpice  in  Paris. 
In  the  main  isle,  before  the  altar,  stood  a 
French  organ,  of  which  Father  Albert  was 
justly  proud.  By  an  ingenious  displacement 
of  the  key-board,  the  same  chord  may  be 
pitched  in  a  higher  or  lower  key,  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  hand  upon  the 
keys ;  moreover,  when  desirable,  through  a 
still  more  convenient  attachment — by  press- 
ing a  finger  upon  one  single  note — the  com- 
plimentary chord  in  treble  and  bass  is  struck 
at  the  same  moment.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  most  indifferent  performer  need  hardly 
go  astray  upon  this  instrument,  and  that  the 
simplest,  one- finger  exercise  becomes  at  once 
quite  imposing.  It  was  Father  Albert's  pleas- 
ure to  exhibit  the  automatic  accomplishments 
of  this  organ,  and  he  finished  with  a  graceful, 
old-fashioned  waltz  measure,  skilfully  ren- 
dered, with  the  air  of  one  who  is  not  quite 
indifferent  to  the  charms  of  melody  ;  his  thin 
hands  lightly  swept  the  keys,  while  his  face  re- 
tained the  sweet  gravity  that  distinguishes  it. 

There  is  a  small  cemetery  almost  under 
the  eaves  of  the  chapel,  where  little  children 
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are  buried — as. if  they  would  be  lonely  out 
yonder  on  the  plain ;  there  is  a  large  one 
with  an  ornamental  gateway,  painted  in  black 
and  white ;  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  a  tall, 
slender  cross,  and  beyond  it,  within  hearing, 
is  the  sea.  There  is  a  race- track — a  long 
stretch  of  grass-grown  road — running  out  to 
the  breezy  fishing- p.^int,  with  its  cluster  of 
rush  huts.  The  sea  was  like  crystal  all  up 
and  down  the  coast ;  branches  of  coral  and 
darting  fish  are  visible  at  a  great  depth  ; 
sharks  are  not  uncommon  visitors ;  and  yet 
there  were  lepers  fishing  and  bathing  among 
the  rocks — the  strangely  shaped  lava  rocks, 
that  at  times  received  the  sea,  and  shouldered 
it  off  in  avalanches  of  foam 

This  is  about  all  there  is  at  Kaulapapa, 
though  it  is  the  one  port  of  the  lepers,  and  a 
little  steamer  visits  it  weekly,  and  sometimes 
a  schooner  runs  in  with  a  load  of  long-ex- 
pected freight.  Little  else  can  be  said  of  it, 
save  to  tell  the  story  of  the  gentle  soul  who 
has  come  to  make  his  home  there — Father 
Damien's  right  hand  man,  his  fellow- priest. 
But  Father  Albert  can  tell  his  story  much 
better  than  I  can,  and  I  will  not  touch  a  line 
of  the  letter  with  which  he  has  favored  me. 

X. 

Listen  to  the  story  of  another  of  the  Cath- 
olic missionaries  in  Hawaii : 

"Born  in  France,  in  the  diocese  of  Cou- 
tances,  in  the  year  1825,  of  pious  parents, 
richer  in  the  gifts  of  grace  than  in  the  fleeting 
goods  of  this  world.  My  studies,  as  far  as 
philosophy  inclusively,  were  pursued  with  a 
certain  degree  of  success  at  the  College  of 
Avranches,  and  the/VzV  Seminaire  of  Mortain, 
and  I  received  my  degree  of  Bachelier  es 
Lettres  at  the  Academy  of  Paris.  In  1845  I 
entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Fathers  of  Picpus, 
or  of  the  Sacred  Hearts.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  of  1 848  I  was  sent,  with  several 
other  young  professed,  to  Chili,  where  I  con- 
tinued my  theological  studies,  at  the  same 
time  teaching  in  our  colleges  at  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago  After  my  ordination  in  1850, 
I  was,  at  my  own  request,  in  1852,  sent  to 
our  missions  in  Oceanica. 

"Attached  from  the  first  to  the  Vicariate  of 


Tahiti,  I  have  remained  there  a  little  over 
twenty  years,  performing  the  ordinary  mis- 
sionary duties  in  the  Archipelago  so  well 
named  Poumoutous.  Between  Tahiti  and  les 
Gamblers,  they  form  a  long  train  of  madre- 
poric  islets,  distant  from  each  other  several 
days'  sail,  covered  with  sand  and  brush,  only 
a  few  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At 
that  time  they  were  divided  into  two  sections 
— the  distinction  between  them  being  well 
defined — one  of  which,  trading  for  some  time 
in  nacker  (mother-of-pearl)  or  cocoa  oil,  was 
to  some  extent  civilized;  but  unfortunately 
some  deserters  from  American  whaling  ves- 
sels introduced  Mormonism  in  its  highest 
degree  of  fanaticism  and  immorality.  The 
other  inhabitants  were  savages,  cannibals, 
and  pagans. 

"  Naturally,  Catholic  missionary  work  would 
begin  with  the  first,  and  it  was  already  so  far 
advanced  as  to  claim  a  little  band  of  catechu- 
mens and  neophytes  in  three  different  islands 
when  I  arrived  myself,  towards  the  end  of 
1852,  at  the  isle  of  Chaine  (Ana)  the  principal 
one  of  the  group.  It  was  also  the  boulevard 
(stronghold)  of  Mormonism,  whose  followers, 
exasperated  at  the  first  success  of  Catholicity, 
openly  revolted  soon  after  my  arrival,  killed 
a  corporal  of  the  guards,  burned  and  pillaged 
the  church  and  presbytery  of  the  village,  and 
seriously  wounded  two  missionaries,  one  of 
whom  carried  to  the  grave  the  mark  of  the 
deep  wounds  he  had  received  on  his  head. 

"I  remained  several  years  assisting  the 
first  missionaries  to  spread  the  good  tidings 
of  the  Gospel  in  those  Mormon  isles,  and 
then  I  obtained  from  Mgr.  Jaunin,  our  Vicar- 
Apostolic,  permission  to  go  to  the  pagan  and 
savage  isles.  The  Annals  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith — the  weekly  record  of  the  Cath- 
olic missions — have  published  in  part  a  re- 
sume of  my  dangers,  my  labors,  and  my  suc- 
cess in  those  isles,  through  which  I  travelled 
during  five  or  six  years.  I  believe  that  my 
remarkably  lean  condition  saved  me  several 
times  from  the  teeth  of  these  cannibals.  My 
bold  and  firm  bearing  in  some  way  magnetized 
those  big  fat  fellows  of  kanaks,  who  in  mo- 
ments of  a  savage  fury  several  times  threat- 
ened to  put  an  end  to  me. 
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"  In  1872  I  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  four 
first  missionaries  to  the  Archipelago.  But  the 
fatigue  and  privations  endured  among  these 
poor  isles  had  completely  ruined  my  health. 
I  was  then  sent  to  France,  where  I  arrived 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1873  I' had  the 
happiness  of  visiting  the  new  and  famous 
pilgrimages  of  Pontmain,  Lourdes,  and  La 
Salette.  Still  better,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  visit  Italy — Milan,  where  I  venerated  the 
precious  body  of  St.  Charles,  resting  in  a  rich 
mausoleum  under  the  grand  altar  of  the  most 
magnificent  church  in  the  whole  world ; 
Loreto,  where  I  said  Mass  twice  in  the  Santa 
Casa  of  Nazareth  ;  Rome,  where  I  remained 
two  weeks,  and  had  two  audiences  with  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  Pius  IX. — one  public,  the 
other  private  and  p2rsonal. 

"  After  so  many  unexpected  graces  and 
blessings,  my  only  desire  was  to  return  and  die 
among  my  dear  Poumoutous.  But  the  doc- 
tors in  Paris  who  were  treating  me  thought  it 
unadvisable,  and  would  only  permit  me  to  go 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  the  climate 
and  food  seemed  to  them  more  suitable  to  my 
condition  of  health.  I  arrived  here  in  1874, 
and  for  nearly  five  years  I  have  been  engaged, 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  Father  Da- 
mien,  in  the  care,  corporal  and  spiritual,  of 
my  dear  brothers,  the  lepers  of  Molokai.  My 
health  to  day  is  perfectly  restored,  and  I  feel 
myself  able  and  ready  to  rejoin  at  Poumou- 
tous my  old  confrere,  Father  Fierens,  who 
wrote  lately  in  the  Annals  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  that  the  old  Mormon  isles  are  at 
the  present  day  mostly  Catholic,  and  that  the 
savages  and  pagans  are  almost  wholly  civil- 
ized and  Christianized.  I  am,  however,  very 
happy  and  content  in  my  present  work,  and 
I  leave  entirely  to  my  superiors  to  dispose  of 
me  as  they  think  best." 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK  ) 


DANGEROUS  and  indiscriminate  reading, 
while  weakening  faith,  is  certain  to  loosen 
the  reins  of  passion. — "The  Decay  of  Faith'' 

WITHOUT  ever  flattering  the  passions  of 
men,  do  not  act  too  directly  or  precipitately 
against  their  prejudices. —  Ven.  Libermann. 
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CHAPTER  IX.— AN  OLD  FRIEND. 
AT  EXT  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  Paul  stepped 
1  *    into  the  house  as  gently  as  possible,  that 
he  might  not  disturb  his  sister.  But  Charlotte 
was  on  the  watch,  and  pounced  upon  him. 

"You  up?" 

''Yes,  an  hour  ago.  Your  breakfast  is 
ready." 

"Well,  this  is  nice,"  said  Paul,  sitting  down 
to  his  coffee.  "So,  Charlotte,  you  forget  to 
ask  about  the  children  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  to  ask." 

"  They  will  be  better  off  than  you  expected." 

"  Really !  Won't  they  go  to  their  guardian  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"All  three?" 

"All  three." 

Charlotte  stooped  over  her  plate." 

"  You  are  crying,  Lottie  ?  " 

"  I  can't  help  it ;  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  these 
children  being  brought  up  by  those  who 
never  liked  Martha,  and  do  not  like  us." 

"But  the  people  they  are  going  to  are  not 
like  those,  Charlotte." 

"  Is  the  guardian  changed,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  is." 

"What  sort  of  a  wife  has  he?" 

"  He  is  not  married." 

"  Not  married  ?     Is  he  very  old  ?  " 

"  Not  so  very  old." 

Light  dawned  on  Charlotte.  "Paul,  it  is 
you  !" 

"It  is  I." 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  "  Oh,  how 
good  you  are ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"Well,"  said  he,  laughing,  "I  could  not 
help  myself;  and  I  don't  know  whether  I 
should  not  have  consulted  you  first." 

"Paul,  you  know  how  I  wished  for  it." 

"Yes,  but  have  you  considered  the  sacri- 
fices it  will  impose  on  you  ?" 

"It  is  you  who  make  sacrifices,  I  think, 
and  always  have  made  them." 

"You  will  have  your  share  this  time. 
Where  are  the  children  to  sleep  ?  " 
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"They  are  coming  to  us?" 

"Certainly.  I  could  not  leave  them  at 
Clos  Joli." 

"Oh,  how  delicious !" 

"  Yes,  but  where  are  they  to  sleep  ?  " 

"I  will  give  up  my  dressing-room  for  the 
two  little  girls." 

"And  I  will  give  up  mine  for  Guy.  Now 
for  Pouf,  and  Barbara  the  nurse?" 

"Well,  there  is  a  garret  to  let  opposite  the 
one  Mic-Mac  has." 

"Very  well,  I'll  engage  it.  And  their  edu- 
cation?" 

"I  will  take  Eleane;  the  others  are  too 
young." 

"Will  you  teach  Eleane  entirely?" 

"Yes,  I  will." 

Paul  drank  some  coffee.  "Then  we  can't 
afford  to  go  into  the  country  as  we  did  last 
year." 

"Well,  that  is  a  sacrifice,"  said  Charlotte. 
"  The  '  Grays '  will  be  inconsolable ;  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  I  have  my  balcony.  When 
are  the  children  coming  ?  " 

"In  a  week." 

"Are  they  pretty?" 

"Very  pretty.  Eleane  will  amuse  you.  She 
is  a  regular  little  woman." 

"  I  must  make  her  respect  me,"  said  Char- 
lotte. 

Paul  laughed  heartily. '  "And  now  for  my 
letters  and  cards  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  must  get  to 
work." 

At  dinner-time  Charlotte  was  full  of  her 
plans  for  the  children,  and  she  had  much  to 
tell  Paul  of  the  comical  answers  Mic-  Mac  had 
given  to  people  inquiring  after  him. 

"And  a  very  old  friend  has  come  to  lodge 
on  the  same  floor  with  us.  I  met  him  on  the 
stairs ;  he  said :  '  Fair  lady,  I  have  the  honor 
of  recognizing  you,'  and  he  bowed  down  to 
the  ground." 

"Who  can  he  be?" 

"  Paul,  have  you  forgotten  Monsieur  Des- 
forets?" 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  I  thought  he  had  gone  to 
end  his  days  in  Burgundy  ?  " 

"No:  he  went  to  please  his  sister;  he  has 
lost  her,  and  he  came  back  to  Paris.  He  likes 
it  better  than  the  country.  I  fancy  he  has 


now  enough  to  live  on  comfortably.  He  is 
so  delighted  to  have  found  us,  and  he  brings 
me  the  newspaper  daily.  Hark  !  there's  the 
bell ;  that  is  he — I  hear  him.  He  will  not 
come  in,  as  you  have  come  home  to  day." 

Paul  went  to  the  door.  "  Doctor  Daubry 
begs  Monsieur  Desforets  to  shake  hands  with 
him." 

A  curious  old  man  entered.  He  had  been 
very  kind  to  the  Daubrys  when  Paul  was  first 
beginning  life,  and  Charlotte  was  only  a  child. 
He  had  a  pompous  manner,  old-fashioned 
ideas,  high  principles,  and  a  good,  kind  heart. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  Paul,  and  said,  in 
his  cracked  voice : 

"One  surprise  after  another.  I  find  my 
young  friend  Charlotte  an  accomplished  lady, 
and  my  young  friend  Paul  a  celebrated  man. 
Receive  each  of  you  my  congratulations  for 
the  way  you  are  passing  through  life,  which 
is  still  covered  with  roses  beneath  your  feet." 

"With  a  few  thorns  among  them,"  said 
Charlotte. 

Monsieur  Desforets  looked  at  Paul.  "How 
clever  she  is  ! "  he  said. 

Paul  laughed.  "  I  must  run  away  now," 
he  said;  "you  know  a  doctor's  time  is  not 
his  own." 

"No,  Miss  Charlotte,  I  will  not  stay  to- 
night," said  Monsieur  Desforets.  "I  know 
you  must  be  busy.  I  shall  call  to-morrow." 

And  Charlotte  was  not  sorry  to  see  him 
depart.  She  was  burning  with  impatience  to 
let  the  "Grays"  know  that  Martha's  three 
children  were  soon  to  be  installed  under  her 

roof. 

CHAPTER  X.— "THE  VIOLETS." 

A  week  fled  by,  and  the  children  arrived, 
under  the  care  of  James  Lescours,  Pouf,  and 
a  little  nursemaid  called  Barbara.  They 
travelled  at  night,  and  arrived  in  the  early 
morning. 

James  Lescours,  having  left  the  children, 
hastened  to  get  through  business  in  Paris;  but 
he  came  to  spend  the  evening,  and  was  taken 
by  Paul  and  Charlotte  to  call  on  Madame 
Parafoux.  The  "  Grays  "  seemed  to  quite  sub- 
due James :  he  was  very  silent  and  thought- 
ful all  the  evening. 

On  the  first  day  the  children  were  too  worn 
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out  with  the  long  journey  to  give  much 
trouble.  Eleane,  who  had  kept  her  eyes  open 
all  night,  now  slept  soundly.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, they  were  all  fresh  again,  and  when  lunch 
time  came,  Eleane  seated  herself  opposite  Paul. 

"  You  are  in  my  place,  little  one,"  said  her 
aunt;  "here  is  your  plate." 

Eleane  colored,  slipped  from  her  chair,  and 
said  to  Paul: 

"I  am  not  mistress  of  the  house  here, 
then?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Charlotte,  laughing ;  "  stay 
where  you  are,  little  one." 

After  lunch,  Eleane  announced  that  the 
toys  must  be  unpacked. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Charlotte.  "  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  saw  a  doll.  I  should  like  to  see 
yours." 

"I  have  given  mine  to  Anna,"  said  Eleane; 
"  I  don't  play  with  dolls  now." 

Her  aunt  caught  her  in  her  arms.  When 
she  said  these  things  her  resemblance  to 
Martha  was  most  striking. 

In  the  afternoon  came  a  deputation  of 
"  Grays  "  anxious  to  see  the  children.  They 
thought  them  very  like  Martha.  Pleasant 
games  were  played,  till  little  Anna  fell  asleep 
in  Charlotte's  arms. 

Just  at  this  moment  Mic-Mac  threw  open 
the  door  and  announced  Madame  and  Mad- 
emoiselle Guerblier.  Charlotte  laid  Anna  on 
the  sofa,  and  went  to  meet  her  visitors. 

"  Bertha  wanted  so  much  to  see  you,  Char- 
lotte ! "  sighed  Madame  Guerblier,  sinking 
into  an  arm  chair.  "Climbing  two  flights  of 
stairs  has  tired  me  out  completely.  And  here 
you  have  a  party  of  children,  it  seems.  Whose 
are  these  pretty  little  things  ?  " 

''They  are  my  sister  Martha's  children." 

"Really!    Did  she  leave  as  many  as  that? 
Of  course  it  can't  be  true,  as  we  heard  yester- 
day, that  they  are  going  to  live  with  you,  be 
cause  their  father  left  them  nothing  ?" 

"Quite  true,  Madame.  Eleane,  come  and 
speak  to  Mademoiselle  Bertha,  who  knew 
mamma,  and  was  a  dear  friend  of  hers.  Guy, 
you  have  not  yet  saluted  these  ladies  ! " 

"  My  poor  Charlotte,"  said  Madame  Guer- 
blier, "what  a  fate  your  brother  has  given 
you !  The  care  of  a  family  will  soon  age  you." 


"  My  brother  has  a  large  heart,"  said  Char- 
lotte; "and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  him; 
and,"  she  added,  mischievously, "  I  don't  think 
my  hair  is  turning  white  ! " 

"No,  indeed!"  said  Bertha,  eagerly. 

"At  your  age,  my  dear,"  said  Madame 
Guerblier,  "you  see  things  as  a  blind  mart 
sees  colors.  These  children  are  charming. 
Really,  family  love  among  you  is  quite  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  having 
it  thus,  your  brother  sacrifices  his  own  future, 
and  endangers  yours.  I  admire  him  deeply ; 
tell  him  so,  Charlotte;  and  when  you  can 
leave  the  children,  come  and  see  me.  Don't 
let  these  little  things  cause  you  to  forget  your 
friends." 

"  Why  should  they,  Madame  ?  It  is  only 
selfish  hearts  that  can  not  care  for  everyone." 

"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see,"  said  Madame 
Guerblier,  as  she  rose  to  take  leave. 

Time  went  on ;  the  summer  heat  became 
excessive.  Charlotte  always  felt  it  extremely, 
and  had  never  passed  an  entire  summer  in 
Paris.  She  pretended  to  eat  when  Paul  was 
present,  though  in  reality  she  had  no  appetite. 
She  went  as  often  as  she  could,  with  the  chil- 
dren and  Pouf,  to  the  Luxemburg  Gardens. 

"  It  will  be  broiling  hot  to-day,"  said  Poufr 
as  with  a  bundle  of  white  umbrellas  the  party 
prepared  to  set  forth. 

"  We  can  get  into  the  shade,"  said  Charlotte. 

"Ah  !  Miss  Charlotte,  even  in  the  shade  it 
is  very  hot." 

"  Not  so  hot  as  in  Algeria,"  cried  Guy. 

"No,  my  little  man  ;  no." 

"  Go  on  with  the  two  children,  Pouf,"  said 
Charlotte.  "I  will  follow  you  with  Barbara 
and  baby." 

Charlotte  wearily  set  about  some  house- 
hold tasks. 

Mic-Mac  came  to  announce  Monsieur  Des- 
forets.  He  was  in  summer  costume — a  white 
suit  and  enormous  straw-hat. 

"  How  pale  you  are,  Miss  Charlotte  !  Oh  t 
I  shall  tell  the  doctor  to  send  you  into  the 
country." 

"  Qh,  no !  pray  don't,  sir !  We  have  rea- 
sons for  remaining  in  Paris." 

"  May  I  venture,  as  an  old  friend,  to  ask 
what  they  are  ?  " 
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"  Oh  !  the  reason  is  very  simple.  Since  the 
children  came,  we  can't  afford  it.  Don't  let 
us  talk  of  this.  Tell  me,  is  not  Madame  de 
Valnoy  at  Chantilly  ?  " 

"  Yes :  next  door  to  me ;  and  in  my  house 
I  have  your  friends,  the  Guerbliers." 

"Indeed?" 

"  They  have  the  first  story.  I  meant  to  live 
on  the  ground  floor,  but  I  think  it  is  damp, 
and  I  am  old  and  rheumatic,  so  I  have  moved 
up  to  the  second  story;  and  there  is  no  one 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  I  want  you  to  come, 
and  bring  the  children." 

"Oh,  sir,  you  are  too  good  !" 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  thinking  of  myself.  My 
eyes  are  bad — I  want  some  one  to  read  to  me  ; 
and  the  children  would  amuse  me.  I  am  too 
much  alone.  As  you  are  not  going  elsewhere, 
I  hope  you  will  accept  my  invitation." 

"Yes,  you  are  very  selfish,"  said  Charlotte, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  "  but  with  a  new  kind 
of  selfishness.  If  Paul  will  consent,  I  shall 
be  delighted." 

Monsieur  Desforets  declared  he  would  wait 
till  Paul  came  in.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
with  some  trouble  persuaded  the  young  man 
to  accept  the  kind  offer. 

The  next  day  the  short  journey  was  ac- 
complished, and  Charlotte  dispatched  a  note 
to  the  "  Grays,"  who  were  passing  the  summer 
at  Sceaupc. 

MY  DEAR  "  GRAYS  "  : — Do  not  write  to  me  in  Paris : 
send  your  letter  to  "The  Violets."  at  Chantilly.  My 
good  old  Monsieur  Desforets  has  offered  us  this 
charming  abode  I  should  have  preferred  Sceaux,  but 
Providence  has  decreed  that  royal  Chantilly  should 
see  this  year  under  its  trees 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

CHARLOTTE, 

P.  S. — Madame  Guerblier  lives  on  the  first  floor  of 
this  house !  Ask  your  dear  mother  to  write  me  a  letter 
full  of  advice ;  for  I  am  in  the  enemy's  country,  with 
only  myself  to  depend  on,  which  makes  me  uneasy. 
I  have  my  brother's  happiness  so  much  at  heart,  and 
he  has  so  sacrificed  himself  for  his  family ! 

All  the  babies  are  with  me.  I  am  mamma,  with 
Pouf  and  Barbara  as  nursery-maids.  If  I  can  find 
any  violets,  I  will  send  them  to  Genevieve,  to  make 
tisane  for  her  poor. 

"The  Violets"  was  a  pretty  house,  with 
a  garden,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wood. 
Charlotte  and  the  children  were  enchanted 
with  it.  On  one  side  the  garden,  divided  only 


by  a  low  wall,  touched  the  garden  of  the  next 
house,  and  here  it  was  that  Madame  de  Val- 
noy and  her  son  had  taken  up  their  abode. 
Warm  was  the  welcome  Charlotte  received 
from  the  Marquise. 

"  Is  it  really  you,  Lottie  ?  "  she  said.  "  Is 
the  doctor  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Madame  :  he  is  busy." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  his  future.  Have 
you  seen  the  Guerbliers  ?  " 

"  No  :  they  are  out." 

"  I  don't  think  they  knew  you  were  coming. 
Bertha  will  be  delighted.  She  is  very  un- 
happy ;  she  has  refused  three  offers,  and  her 
mother  is  so  angry  ! " 

"Madame  Guerblier  is  as  determined  as 
ever?" 

"Indeed  she  is.  As  soon  as  one  gentle- 
man retires,  she  brings  forward  another.  She 
is  determined  her  daughter  shall  marry.  Does 
your  brother  know  this  ?" 

"Alas  !  yes  ;  he  is  very  despondent." 

"  No  wonder.     I  see  no  hope." 

"  But  Bertha  can't  be  married  by  force." 

"  No,  but  consider  what  a  constant  struggle 
it  is.  She  looks  so  ill !  You  can't  imagine 
what  scenes  she  has  to  go  through." 

"Oh.  this  is  dreadful!"  said  Charlotte. 
"Perhaps  my  coming  will  make  matters 
worse  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not.  Just  now  the  candidate  is  a 
Canadian.  He  is  a  quiet  man,  who  does  not 
mind  waiting.  And  as  long  as  he  will  wait, 
Madame  Guerblier  is  satisfied." 

"I  must  go  now,"  said  Charlotte,  "to  see 
after  my  babies.  Adieu,  Madame  !  " 

An  hour  later  Madame  Guerblier's  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  door.  Charlotte  and  the  chil- 
dren were  in  the  garden. 

"Is  it  you,  Charlotte?"  cried  Madame 
Guerblier,  knitting  her  brows. 

"Yes,  Madame." 

"What!  have  you  come  to  live  in  these 
rooms  ?  " 

"Yes,  truly  I  have." 

"  What  a  queer  old  man  our  landlord  is ! 
He  said  a  charming  young  lady  with  children 
was  coming.  Why  could  he  not  have  said 
'Charlotte  Daubry'  at  once?" 

"He  is  always  mysterious,"  said  Bertha. 
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"A  good  deal  too  much  so,"  replied  her 
mother.  "  Well,  good  bye,  Charlotte  !"  she 
added,  mounting  the  stairs. 

When  she  reached  her  own  rooms,  she 
turned  upon  her  daughter  furiously. 

"You  knew  this — this  is  a  plan  that  you 
have  made  up." 

"  No,  mother :  I  was  quite  ignorant." 

"Well,  never  mirid;  we  shall  see.  If  Paul 
comes  I  shall  not  receive  him.  I  would 
rather  leave  the  house."  Then  she  shook  her 
fist  at  her  absent  landlord.  "  You  old  idiot ! 
you  mummy !  you  old  dotard !  I  will  not  be 
your  dupe." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


How  a  Trappist  Dies. 


THE  austerities  of  the  Trappist  are  a  source 
of  great  consolation  to  him  at  the  hour 
of  his  departure  from  this  world.  With  the 
idea  of  death  he  has  long  been  familiar,  and 
he  meets  it  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips ;  for  it 
puts  an  end  to  his  trials  and  sufferings,  and 
is  the  door  through  which  he  enters  into 
eternal  rest.  As  he  has  lived  without  attach- 
ments, he  dies  without  regret;  and  in  the 
moment  of  death,  so  dreadful  to  the  sinner, 
he  feels  nothing  but  the  hope  and  consolation 
of  a  penitent.  "O  Christian  life,  O  holy  life, 
O  true  life!"  exclaims  St.  Bernard,  "where 
death  is  awaited  without  fear — I  should  say 
rather,  with  a  sweet  tranquillity." 

The  dying  Trappist  experiences  a  secret 
joy  when  he  hears  the  sound  of  the  funereal 
tablette,  which  calls  his  brethren  to  come  and 
assist  him  with  their  prayers  in  his  passage 
to  eternal  life — to  that  patria  for  which  he 
sighs.  The  community  assemble  near  the 
bed  of  the  departing  brother,  and  recite  the 
beautiful  prayers  for  the  agonizing,  also  the 
1 1 8th  Psalm — the  magnificent  canticle  of  the 
royal  Prophet,  in  which  with  holy  transport 
he  sings  the  praises  of  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  those  blessed  servants  who  make  it 
their  rule  of  life.  "  Blessed  are  the  undefiled 
in  the  way,  who  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
...  I  have  stuck  to  Thy  testimonies,  O  Lord : 
put  me  not  to  shame.  .  .  .  Behold,  I  have 
longed  after  Thy  precepts :  quicken  me  in  Thy 


justice.  .  .  .  Let  Thy  mercy  also  come  upon 
me,  O  Lord :  Thy  salvation  according  to  Thy 
word.  ...  Be  Thou  mindful  of  Thy  word  to 
thy  servant,  in  which  Thou  hast  given  me 
hope.  .  .  .  Thy  justifications  were  the  subject 
of  my  song  in  the  place  of  my  pilgrimage. .  .  . 
I  rose  at  midnight  to  give  praise  to  Thee,  for 
the  judgments  of  Thy  justification.  ...  O  let 
Thy  mercy  be  for  my  comfort,  according  to 
Thy  word  unto  Thy  servant !  .  .  .  I  have  re- 
strained my  feet  from  every  evil  way,  that  I 
may  keep  Thy  words. . .  .  Thou  art  my  helper 
and  my  protector :  and  in  Thy  word  I  have 
greatly  hoped.  .  .  .  Look  Thou  upon  me,  and 
have  mercy  on  me,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  them  that  love  Thy  name.  Direct  my  steps 
according  to  Thy  word :  and  let  no  iniquity 
have  dominion  over  me.  .  .  .  Thou  art  near, 
O  Lord :  and  all  Thy  ways  are  truth. . . .  Let 
Thy  hand  be  with  me  to  save  me  ;  for  I  have 
chosen  Thy  precepts." 

The  community  kneel  in  a  circle  around 
the  bed,  thus  forming  a  rampart,  as  it  were, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  infernal  enemy.  A 
great  advantage  of  living  in  a  religious  com- 
munity is  that  one  is  never  left  to.his  own 
v/eakness,  but  is  sustained  and  assisted  by  the 
others,  not  only  during  life  but  also  at  the 
hour  of  death. 

Often  a  dying  Trappist,  not  satisfied  with 
his  hard  bed,  requests  to  be  laid  upon  the 
ground.  Then  the  Father  Abbot  sprinkles 
some  blessed  ashes  upon  the  floor,  and  over 
the  ashes  lays  some  straw,  upon  which  they 
place  the  dying  religious,  who,  in  an  attitude 
of  penance  and  humility,  and  full  of  confi- 
dence in  the  divine  Mercy,  passes  peacefully 
from  earth  to  heaven.  Thus  is  verified  that 
beautiful  sentence  written  upon  the  walls  of 
the  old  monasteries:  ;t  It  is  hard  to  live  at  La 
Trappe,  but  it  is  sweet  to  die  there." 

When  the  religious  has  breathed  his  last 
sigh,  the  body,  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the 
Order,  is  carried  into  the  church  upon  a  board. 
No  coffin  is  prepared  for  the  Trappist:  he 
fulfils  to  the  end  and  to  the  letter  his  vow  of 
poverty.  Until  the  moment  of  burial,  two 
religious  remain  in  the  church  day  and  night, 
reciting  Psalms — imploring  eternal  rest  for 
the  departed  brother. 
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After  a  solemn  High  Mass,  the  community 
repair  in  procession  to  the  cemetery;  they  sur- 
round the  grave,  into  which  the  body  is  low- 
ered, after  covering  the  face.  The  Father 
Abbot,  having  blessed  and  incensed  the  re- 
mains for  the  last  time,  throws  upon  them  a 
little  earth  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  then  the 
grave  is  filled  with  careful  respect.  A  simple 
wooden  cross,  upon  which  is  printed  the  name 
of  the  deceased  and  the  date  of  his  death, 
marks  the  place  of  interment. 

Each  priest  of  the  Order  says  three  Masses 
for  his  departed  brother,  and  for  thirty  days 
special  remembrance  is  made  of  him  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dead.  For  thirty  days,  also,  his 
place  in  the  refectory  remains  unoccupied, 
and  the  refectorian  leaves  there  the  usual  al- 
lowance of  food.  After  the  meal  it  is  given 

to  the  poor. 

»  »  » 

Catholic  Notes. 


Several  of  our  exchanges  are  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  preaching — whether  the  rule  with  those 
who  appear  in  the  pulpit  should  be  short  or  long 
sermons.  .  Preaching  is  one  of  the  things  for 
which,  obviously,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  general  rule ; 
however,  eminent  authorities  could  be  cited  as 
favoring  short  discourses,  among  them  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  who  used  to  say  that  preaching  at  too 
great  length  is  like  watering  plants  too  copiously. 
Another  spiritual  writer  remarks,  very  truly:  "If 
a  sermon  is  good,  it  needn't  be  long;  and  if  it 
isn't  good,  it  oughtn't  to  be  long."  It  is  said  that 
the  ladies  of  the  French  court,  who  had  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  genius  of  Bossuet,  and  listened 
to  him  at  first  with  rapt  attention,  afterwards  com- 
plained that  his  sermons  were  too  long,  and  used 
to  mutter  a  fervent  Deo  Gratias  when  he  had  con- 
cluded. These  ladies  were  not  probably  as  pious 
as  they  might  have  been,  but  that  surely  did  not 
lessen  the  preacher's  eloquence.  "Of  course," 
remarks  one  contemporary,  "there  are  gifted  men 
whose  pulpit  orations,  no  matter  how  lengthy,  will 
always  be  listened  to  with  undiminished  delight. 
These  need  no  advice  regarding  brevity. ' '  Perhaps 
not,  still  there  are  not  a  few  who  overestimate  their 
oratorical  powers.  Eloquent  preachers  are  not 
numerous,  and  speakers  whose  discourses  are  inva- 
riably alluded  to  as  "brilliant  efforts,"  should  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  intoxication  of  praise, 
and  remember  what  was  said  of — even  a  Bossuet. 


Previous  to  his  consecration,  the  new  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  spent  several  days  in  retreat  at  the  far- 
famed  shrine  of  Genazzano.  The  Holy  Father 
was  delighted  to  hear  of  Archbishop  Walsh's  great 
devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  as  this 
Madonna  has  always  been  a  favorite  of  his  own. 
Pius  the  Beloved  was  also  most  devoted  to  it. 


Mgr.  Guerin  testifies  to  having  himself  seen  over 
6,000  certificates  of  cures  wrought  by  virtue  of  the 
miraculous  oil  in  the  oratory  of  the  Holy  Face  at 
Tours,  long  since  become  the  resort  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  universe ;  whilst  it  is  computed 
that  during  his  lifetime  M.  Dupont,  better  known 
as  "the  Holy  Man  of  Tours,"  sent  no  less  than 
2,000,000  of  little  vials  filled  with  oil  from  the 
lamp  burning  before  the  Holy  Face,  each  accom- 
panied with  a  letter,  to  persons  who  had  recourse 
to  his  charity.  A  number  of  these  letters  are  pre- 
served at  Notre  Dame,  M.  Dupont  having  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  Very  Rev.  Father  Sorin,  C.  S.  C. 
The  cause  of  "the  Holy  Man,"  who  was  declared 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  "to  have  died  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity,"  is  even  now  initiated  before  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites. 


As  many  as  forty-two  Cardinals  have  died  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  present  Pope. 


We  cull  a  consoling  thought  for  sufferers  from 
that  charming  volume  of  religious  biography,  the 
"Life  of  Ven.  Father  Libermann,"  glad  to  have 
another  opportunity  to  recommend  it  to  our  read- 
ers The  holy  man  used  to  remind  his  disciples 
by  the  example  of  Jesus  and  Mary  that  the  apos- 
tolate  of  suffering  is  infinitely  more  precious  than 
that  of  preaching  and  other  works  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.  "Behold,"  he  exclaimed,  "how  much 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  suffered  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world !  Mary  did  not  go  out  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  her  Son,  but  she  suffered  in 
her  Heart :  such  was  her  only  apostolate.  Yet, 
was  it  not  greater  than  that  of  all  the  Apostles? 
And  Jesus  Himself,  who  left  to  His  Apostles  work 
and  success  greater  than  His  own,  especially  wished 
to  suffer  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  for  this 
end  He  died.  The  true  apostolate  consists  in 
sufferings. ' ' 

'  Those  of  our  readers  who  attended  the  interest- 
ing lectures,  or  heard  the  eloquent  mission  ser- 
mons, delivered  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  three 
or  four  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Murphy,  S.J., 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  his  health,  so  enfeebled 
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by  arduous  missionary  work  as  to  require  perma- 
nent change  of  climate,  is  greatly  improved.  Fa- 
ther Murphy  is  now  in  Australia,  and  a  recent 
letter  informs  us  he  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to 
continue  his  missions,  which  have  been  attended 
everywhere  with  most  gratifying  results. 


A  new  church  at  Portland,  Oregon,  recently 
•dedicated  under  the  patronage  of  Our  Lady  Im- 
maculate, is  said  to  be  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
structure  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  this  week 
a  portrait  and  sketch  of  M.  Henri  Lasserre, 
whose  charmingly  written  accounts  of  the  wonders 
wrought  at  Lourdes  have  long  been  a  source  of 
delight  to  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 
The  engraving,  though  the  best  that  could  be  se- 
cured, gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  noble  counte- 
nance of  the  original — a  face  beaming  with  amia- 
bility and  intelligence.  Our  sketch  also  would 
be  more  worthy  of  the  subject  were  it  not  for  Mr. 
Lasserre's  unwillingness  to  impart  what  would 
most  redound  to  his  praise. 


The  Freemasons  have  only  300  lodges  in  all 
France.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Holy  Father's 
Encyclical  on  the  subject,  Freemasonry  has  been 
slowly  sinking  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  said 
that  scenes  of  revolt  against  anti-religious  aggres- 
sion are  common  in  the  lodges. 


The  Holy  Father  has  bestowed  the  title  of 
Monsignor  upon  the  venerable  Father  McColgan, 
Vicar- General  of  the  Archdiocese  of 'Baltimore. 
This  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  labors 
is  very  gratifying  to  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
reverend  gentleman,  and  all  who  know  his  work 
and  worth  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  honor 
has  been  well  deserved. 


Remembering  an  announcement  made  in  Jan- 
uary last  that  henceforth  THE  "AvE  MARIA" 
would/orm  two  volumes  each  year  instead  of  one, 
many  of  our  subscribers  have  been  inquiring  for 
the  index  and  title-page  of  the  first  half-yearly 
volume.  We  have  to  say  that  for  several  reasons 
itjvas  found  impracticable  to  make  the  change 
this  year.  Our  intention  was  to  have  each  volume 
complete  in  itself,  but  during  an  enforced  absence 
in  June  two  or  more  short  serials  were  accidentally 
continued  to  the  following  month.  Besides,  we 
may  see  our  way  before  long  to  enlarge  the  mag- 
azine, and  present  at  least  once  a  month  a  full- page 


illustration.  S'x  months'  issues  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  would  then  form  a  goodly-sized  volume. 
Our  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have 
labored  with  such  zeal  during  the  past  months  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  magazine.  A  more 
general  effort  would  soon  enable  us  to  make  the 
improvements  alluded  to  above,  and  many  others 
long  contemplated.  If  all  who  read  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  were  to  make  it  known  to  friends,  and 
try  to  procure  even  one  new  subscriber,  the  result 
would  be  glorious.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
subscribers  send  the  names  and  addresses  of 
friends  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  sample  copies 
of  the  magazine. 


New  Publications. 


A  LITERARY  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY,  OR 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CATHOLICS.  From  the  Breach  with  Rome,  in  1534, 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  Joseph  Gillow.  Vol.  I. 
London  :  Burns  &  Gates.  New  York  :  The  Cath- 
olic Publication  Society  Co. 

This  work  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  Catholic  literature  in 
recent  times.  Its  object  is  to  present,  in  the  most 
ready  and  convenient  form,  a  concise  category  of 
the  literary  efforts,  educational  struggles,  and  re- 
ligious sufferings  of  the  Catholics  of  England  from 
1534  to  the  present  time.  Although  five  volumes 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  History,  the  plan 
is  so  comprehensive  as  to  admit  only  of  abridged 
and  condensed  notices.  However,  it  is  not  merely 
a  work  of  reference :  so  skilfully  has  the  editor 
performed  his  task,  and  so  admirably  suited  to  the 
purpose  is  his  style,  that  the  casual  reader  will  find 
the  book  one  of  rare  interest.  Gillow's  Dictionary 
deserves  a  place  upon  the  shelves  of  all  Catholic 
libraries.  We  trust  the  demand  for  the  first  volume 
will  be  such  as  to  afford  the  author  great  encour- 
agement for  the  prosecution  of  an  arduous  task. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  part  with  the  skill 
and  taste  for  which  they  are  famous. 

THE  ART  OF  ORATORICAL  COMPOSITION,  BASED 
UPON  THE  PRECEPTS  AND  MODELS  OF  THE  OLD 
MASTERS    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.J.   New 
York :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 
Although  the  subject  of  oratorical  composition, 
so  thoroughly  treated  by  the  great  writers  of  antiq- 
uity, does  not  admit  of  much  additional  illustra- 
tion, new  applications  of  the  principles  laid  down, 
and  more  practical  methods  of  obtaining  a  per- 
fect familiarity  with  the  instructions  of  Aristotle, 
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Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  will  always  be  in  demand. 
The  treatise  before  us  is  the  growth  of  twenty  years 
of  teaching.  We  feel  sure  it  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  usefulness  to  those  engaged  in  training 
pupils  in  the  speaker's  art. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CONSCIENCE  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
PRIESTS  WHO  ARE  MAKING  A  RETREAT.  From 
the  French  of  Gaduel,  Vicar  General  and  Superior 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  at  Orleans,  France. 
Translated  and  Adapted  by  the  Rev.  Eugene 
Grimm,  C.  SS.  R.  New  York,  etc. :  Benziger  Bros. 
1885. 

The  clergy  will  find  this  little  work  eminently 
practical.  Besides  the  matter  strictly  proper  for  ex- 
amination, it  contains  many  valuable  instructions 
for  young  priests.  Well  printed,  neatly  bound, 
and  of  convenient  size  for  the  pocket. 

Obituary. 

"//  is  a  holy  and  -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— a  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Brazill,  rector  of  St.  Ambrose's 
Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Father  Brazill  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  Faith  in  Iowa  and  the  West. 
For  many  years  he  was  Vicar- General,  and  at  one 
time  administrator,  of  the  Diocese  of  Dubuque.  A 
priest  of  sincere  piety  and  great  zeal,  he  was  beloved 
by  his  flock,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  the  en- 
tire community,  without  regard  to  creed  or  party. 

Brother  Gregory,  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  community  more  than  thirty-  five  years. 

Mother  Charles  O  Keefe,  St.  Joseph's  Presentation 
Convent,  Clonmel,  Ireland. 

Sister  Mary  Gene vieve  Eggars,  of  theVisitandines, 
who  departed  this  life  at  Monte  Maria,  Richmond,  on 
the  2  5th  ult. 

Miss  Lucretia  F.  Ricker,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
whose  edifying  life  was  crowned  with  a  happy  death 
on  the  igth  of  July. 

Mrs.  Bridget  O'Meara,  a  life- subscriber  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA,"  who  breathed  her  last  at  West  Bend, 
Wis.,  on  the  i8th  inst. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Holmes,  who  died  at  Boydton,  Va. 
The  deceased  was  a  convert,  and  led  the  exemplary 
life  of  a  true  child  of  Mary. 

Mr.  Thomas  McGuire,  whose  death  occurred  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  3oth. 

Mrs.  Mary  Coyne,  deceased  at  her  home  in  Cas- 
tlerea,  Ireland,  on  the  22d  of  July. 

Miss  Mary  Navin,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  Miss  Annie 
McGinity,  Blairsville,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Eugene  Dailey,  Bay 
View,  Wis. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 


youth's  Department 


Heaven's  Gift  to  Earth. 


FOR    OUR    LADY  S    NATIVITY. 


WONDROUS  proof  of  Infnite  Love  1 
To  earth  a  Virgin  Mother's  given, 
To  raise  our  hearts  with  joy  above, 

And  ope  the  golden  gate  of  Heaven, — 
To  buoy  our  fallen  nature  up, 

And  guide  us  safely  to  the  tomb ; 
To  sweeten  life's  dark,  bitter  cup, 

And  spread  a  light  where  all  was  gloom. 


A  Jesuit  Artist. 


NDREA  POZZO  was  born  in 
Trent,  in  1642.  His  boyhood, 
^  though  uneventful,  was  remark- 
able for  its  innocence  and  piety. 
He  attended  the  Jesuits'  school  in 
his  native  town,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  industry  and  strict  observ- 
ance of  rules.  Becoming  devotedly 
attached  to  the  Fathers,  and  longing  to  share 
their  peaceful  community  life,  he  entered  the 
Order  in  Milan  as  a  lay-brother.  His  talent 
for  painting  and  architecture  was  soon  dis- 
covered, a.nd  his  superiors  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities to  cultivate  it. 

His  first  great  work  was  the  fresco  in  the 
cupola  of  the  Jesuits'  church  in  Turin.  Whilst 
he  was  engaged  on  this,  a  board  in  the  scaf- 
folding gave  way,  and  he  fell  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  the  cupola  to  the  ground.  The 
workmen  around  thought  he  must  be  fatally 
injured,  or  perhaps  killed,  but  he  had  only 
hurt  one  of  his  feet. 

Having  sent  two  of  his  paintings — a  Mary 
Magdalene  and  a  St.  John  Chrysostom — to 
Rome,  the  General  of  the  Order,  Father  Oliva, 
showed  them  to  the  celebrated  painter  Ma- 
ratto,  who  was  then  in  the  Eternal  City. 
Maratto  advised  him  to  call  the  artist  Brother 
thither  immediately,  that  he  might  have  better 
opportunities  for  continuing  his  studies.  The 
Brother  was  simply  ordered  to  Rome,  with- 
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out  being  told  the  object  of  the  change  of 
residence. 

When  he  arrived,  the  Father  Rector  deter- 
mined to  test  the  young  artist,  and  see  whether 
he  was  humble  or  proud;  accordingly  Pozzo 
was  sent  to  work  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Roman 
College  as  assistant  to  the  cook.  The  good 
Brother  cheerfully  laid  aside  his  brush  and 
palette  for  ladles  and  pots,  knowing  that  the 
practice  of  obedience  in  the  least  things  is 
worth  more  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  highest  professions.  For  five 
months  he  was  left  in  this  position — a  strange 
one  indeed  for  an  artist  of  such  rare  talent ; 
Pozzo  never  once  asked  for  a  change,  but 
went  on  cheerfully  with  the  work  assigned 
him.  Finally,  the  superior,  well  pleased  with 
the  result  of  this  trial,  removed  the  artist  from 
the  kitchen,  and  gave  him  every  help  and  en- 
couragement in  the  cultivation  of  his  art. 

Pozzo  devoted  himself  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  the  study  of  perspective.  His  progress 
in  this  is  shown  not  only  practically  in  his 
paintings,  but  also  theoretically  in  a  famous 
work  published  on  the  subject,  from  which 
even  artists  of  our  days  can  learn  much  that 
is  useful.  Having  also  established  a  school 
of  architecture,  his  name  soon  became  known 
beyond  the  Apennines.  The  Emperor  invited 
him,  with  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
pupils,  to  Vienna.  When  the  artist  and  his 
fellow-travellers  presented  themselves  to  Pope 
Clement  XL,  to  obtain  his  blessing  for  their 
journey,  the  Holy  Father  remarked  to  the 
latter:  "From  your  master  you  should  learn 
not  only  art  but  also  piety." 

Every  morning  Pozzo  assisted  at  Mass. 
He  used  to  say :  "  Did  I  not  pray  before  paint- 
ing, I  fear  that  I  should  paint  a  nose  where 
the  eyes  ought  to  be."  Although  he  was 
dispensed  from  certain  exercises  to  which  the 
other  religious  were  obliged,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  interrupted  in  his  artistic  occu- 
pations, he  would  take  his  turn  in  relieving 
the  porter,  serve  the  table,  and  so  forth,  as  if 
his  own  employment  were  of  no  greater 
importance.  If  there  happened  to  be  one 
amongst  his  pupils  that  was  not  leading  a 
good  Christian  life,  and  paternal  admonitions 
failed  to  have  any  effect,  the  artist  sent  him 


away,  saying  briefly,  "  You  must  look  for  an- 
other master." 

Pozzo  called  immodest  pictures  "  the  heresy 
of  art,"  and  used  to  say :  "  They  do  more 
harm  even  than  bad  books ;  for  those  who  can 
not  read  can  see."  A  certain  nobleman  once 
ordered  a  painting  from  him.  When  it  was 
finished,  he  inquired  the  price.  The  pious 
artist  replied  by  asking  for  an  indecent  pict- 
ure that  hung  in  the  gentleman's  entrance 
hall.  "But  that  is  of  no  value,"  remarked 
the  owner.  "That  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
want  it,"  said  Pozzo.  The  nobleman  under- 
stood from  this  that  he  wished  to  destroy 
the  picture,  and  he  himself  ordered  it  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire.  When  another  gentleman 
wished  to  have  our  artist  paint  a  Madonna, 
and  reproduce  the  features  of  a  lady  whose 
picture  was  sent  with  the  order,  Pozzo  an- 
swered :  "  He  asks  for  a  Madonna,  but  it  is  a 
donna  that  he  wishes  to  have.  Let  him  apply 
elsewhere." 

In  1703  Pozzo  was  again  called  to  Vienna. 
(To  this  period  belong  the  famous  frescos  in 
the  University  Church.)  The  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I.,  Cardinal  Koloritsch,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  delighted  to  be  in  his  com- 
pany, and  became  his  warm  friends.  Pozzo 
made  use  of  his  influence  to  help  poor  artists. 
In  spite  of  his  unselfishness,  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, escape  the  shafts  of  jealousy.  Two 
artists  were  especially  noted  for  speaking  dis- 
paragingly of  all  his  works.  It  happened  that 
one  of  them  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time 
on  a  fresco  in  the  palace  of  a  prince.  When 
the  work  was  finished,  the  nobleman  did  not 
consider  it  deserving  of  the  price  demanded, 
and  wished  to  have  Pozzo's  opinion  on  the 
matter.  Here  was  a  good  chance  for  him  to 
punish  his  reviler — indifference  or  faint  praise 
would  have  been  enough;  but  Pozzo  ex- 
amined the  picture  carefully,  and,  pointing 
out  its  excellencies,  assured  the  prince  that  it 
was  well  worth  the  price  agreed  upon. 

Father  Scipio  Costanzo  once  said  to  Brother 
Pozzo:  "If  you  die  before  me,  I  will  write 
your  biography."  The  artist  replied :  "  I  know 
of  only  three  things  that  you  can  say  of  me 
truthfully:  ist,  that  I  was  born  poor;  2dly, 
that  I  have  lived  a  sinner;  and  3dly,  that  I 
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died  repentant,  as  I  hope  to  do  through  the 
mercy  of  God." 

His  last  picture  was  painted  in  Vienna.  It 
was  a  portrait  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  for  the 
Jesuits'  church  in  Trent.  During  the  summer 
of  1709  he  was  seized  with  mortal  illness.  He 
asked  for  the  last  Sacraments,  which  he  re- 
ceived in  a  most  edifying  manner,  and  after  a 
few  days  he  died  peacefully,  invoking  the 
holy  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 


Bob's  Vocation. 


BY   E.    L     D. 


VI. 

Bob's  next  letter  was  as  follows  : 
"  I  had  a  mighty  good  time  at  the  Navy  Department. 
We  were  in  Admiral  Worden's  room  an  hour,  and  he 
talked  a  lot,  and  let  me  ask  all  the  questions  I  wanted 
to.  But  he  talked  most  about  what  other  people  did. 
I  just  had  to  fish-hook  what  I  wanted  to  know  about 
himself,  and  then  play  it  like  a  trout  to  catch  it. 

"  I  asked  if  he  wasn't  proud  of  it.  He  said  he  was 
very  glad,  and  deeply  thankful.  That  it  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  come  into  Hampton  Roads  and  find  the 
Cumberland  sunk,  the  Congress  afire, — to  see  her 
explode  later,  and  know  the  Minnesota  was  hard 
aground,  and  the  destructive  iron-clad  coming  down 
next  day  to  finish  up  the  fleet.  Then,  of  course,  it  was 
touch  and  go.  All  of  them  were  anxious,  and  they 
hadn't  had  any  sleep ;  for  there  was  a  smartish  wind 
coming  around  from  New  York,  and  the  water  poured 
down  the  hatches  by  bucketfuls.  The  revolving 
machinery  was  hitchy,  and  the  experiment  of  floating 
and  fighting  such  a  craft  was  entirely  new.  He  be- 
lieved in  it,  for  he  took  Admiral  Smith's  view  of  it  (the 
captain  of  the  Congress'  father,  you  know*).  But  still 
it  was  shaky  work.  They  got  alongside  of  the  Min- 
nesota, and  when  the  flood-tide  came  she  floated ;  out 
came  the  Merrimac,  and  down  poured  the  people  in 
crowds  to  watch  the  fight.  The  Merrimac  boomed 
along,  but  whichever  way  she  turned  there  was  the 
Monitor — just  like  a  sword-fish  and  a  shark,  he  said. 
But  it  was  queer  to  watch  the  balls  hop  off  the  iron- 
clad like  popcorn  (he  didn't  say  that),  and  to  hear 
the  strange  and  awful  racket  when  the  balls  hit  the 
iron-turret,  and  when  the  gun  went  off  in  the  close 
space  He  says  it  was  the  greatest  naval  fight  since 
Sala — something,  and  Lepanto ;  for  it  changed  the 
entire  system  of  sea- fighting,  and  drove  out  forever 
the  old  wooden  sides." 


*  Admiral  Smith's  advice  and  enthusiasm  decided 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  to  give  Ericsson's  strange 
craft  a  trial,  and  the  Admiral  indicated  Worden  as  an 
officer  worthy  to  be  trusted  in  the  emergency. 


Later  the  same  day  was  added  the  follow- 
ing: 

"I've  been  to  the  Navy  Yard.  It  certainly  is 
a  place !  They  make  the  biggest  anchors  in  the 
country — one  man  said  in  the  world,  but  I'll  draw  it 
mild. 

"  I  went  on  the  Wyandotte.  Great  Scott,  what  a  time 
those  fellows  must  have  had!  I  counted  four  shot 
buried  in  the  turret,  some  cones  and  some  round ;  and 
there's  a  dent  as  big  as  a  wash-basin  in  the  forward 
wall,  where  a  ball  hit.  But  inside 's  the  worst.  Dozens 
of  rivet-heads  are  off,  and  the  fellow  that  showed  me 
round  said  they  burst  off  with  the  shock  of  the  shot- 
hitting,  and  that  they  killed  and  wounded  more  men 
than  anything  from  the  outside.  The  walls  are  thick 
as  a  brick-house  walls,  but  he  said  they  would  be  only 
paper  and  child's  play  to  the  guns  and  things  now. 
They'd  pierce  anything  made,  and  that  they  weren't 
going  to  thicken  up  the  armor  any  more,  but  make  it 
thinner  and  of  steel,  so  the  balls,  etc.,  would  go 
through  without  sticking  or  bursting. 

"And  he  told  me  a  lot  about  monitors.  There  was 
an  awful  story  of  one — the  Weehaivken.  She  was 
South  some  place,  and  a  torpedo  exploded  under  her 
bow,  and  she  just  reared  up  so  she  lost  her  balance 
and  sank  with  all  hands.  And  two  or  three  years 
after — when  the  war  was  over — the  divers  went  into 
her,  and  they  found  the  people  just  as  they  were  when 
she  swamped.  One  officer  was  stooping  down  in 
the  engine-room,  his  hand  on  the  machinery,  and  his 
head  turned  toward  another,  who  was  stepping  out 
of  the  room,  looking  back,  with  a  light  in  his  hand. 
The  men  were  at  their  stations,  except  one,  who  was 
jammed  in  the  turret  half  out  the  port.  They  sank 
as  suddenly  as  a  solid  shot,  and  only  one  or  two  were 
saved  They  were  in  the  turret,  and  got  out  of  the 
port  as  it  turned  by. 

"And  he  told  about  a  doctor  that  lived  on  Capitol 
Hill.  He  was  in  the  first  Monitor  when  she  foundered ; 
and  a  boat-load  of  them  were  getting  off  safe,  when 
a  wave  dashed  them  up  right  toward  the  iron  edge  of 
the  deck.  They'd  have  been  smashed  like  an  egg- 
shell (for  it  would  have  been  the  same  as  hitting  a 
rock),  but  this  man — the  doctor — quick  as  lightning 
put  his  arm  right  between  the  boat  and  the  iron,  and 
caught  the  shock.  It  jerked  his  arm  out  of  the  socket, 
and  ground  it  to  a  jelly,  so  the  bones  had  to  be  all 
taken  out,  and  it  was  just  a  mashed  string  of  flesh  and 
muscles,  and  it  was  paralyzed.  But  he  saved  the  boat 
and  the  people. 

"I'm  going  to  Annapolis  to-morrow. 

"Your  devoted 

"BOB. 

"P.  S.  —  I'm  well,  and  having  the  daisiest  kind 
of  a  time,  and  don't  you  forget — I  mean,  I  certainly 
am. 

"P.  S.  (No.  2.) — Yes'm,  I  clean  my  teeth  twice  a 
day,  and  I  put  on  a  clean  collar  and  cuffs  morning 
and  evening,  and  I  try  not  to  be  a  bother. 

"  I'll  be  home  day  after  to-morrow." 
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And  "  day  after  to  morrow  "  he  did  come, 
•accompanied,  to  our  surprise  and  pleasure, 
by  Father  Jerome.  The  boy  was  in  splendid 
trim,  and  treated  the  priest  with  a  frank  affec- 
tion and  respect  that  pleased  us,  and  argued 
well  for  their  friendship. 

After  he  had  effervesced  for  a  while,  Father 
Jerome  said : 

"  Bob,  I  wish  you'd  leave  us  for  a  few  min- 
utes :  I  want  to  speak  to  your  mother  and 
aunt." 

He  jumped  up,  and  vanished.  Then  Father 
Jerome  turned  to  us  : 

"  I  shall  be  leaving  this  part  of  the  country 
to-morrow,  and  God  alone  knows  when  I 
shall  ever  see  it  again.  But  before  I  go  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  boy.  You  asked  my 
advice,  and  I'll  give  it  freely.  I  think  he  has 
the  making  of  a  splendid  sailor  in  him,  and 
I  earnestly  advise  you  to  think  well  before 
you  decide  against  his  following  his  bent.  A 
forced  and  thwarted  inclination  is  often  as 
fatal  to  a  good  and  successful  manhood  as  a 
vicious  or  a  too  much  indulged  one.  Now, 
as  to  the  ways  and  means. 

"There  are  school-ships,  where  boys  are 
carefully  and  humanely,  even  gently,  trained 
to  be  good  seamen.  For  instance,  Lieut. 
Robert  Berry's  ship,  the  St.  Mary's,  in  New 
York  Harbor.  But  the  after-lot  of  these  boys 
is  cast  entirely  in  the  foke'sel  [forecastle], 
and  they  never  rise  to  higher  grades  than 
gunners,  quartermasters,  bosons,  and  mates, 
— unless,  after  they  have  served  their  time  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  they  quit  it  and  go  into  the 
Merchant  Service.  My  old  Commander  Por- 
ter thought  this  unadvisable,  and  bade  me 
say  that,  if  you  can  bring  your  mind  to  it,  he 
will  do  what  he  can  to  get  Bob  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  Naval  Academy.  There  he  will 
receive  a  brilliant  professional  education,  will 
be  under  strict  but  reasonable  discipline,  and 
will  be  well  developed,  physically  and  men- 
tally. He  will  be  there  four  years;  and  if  by 
that  time  his  taste  changes,  he  has  only  to 
give  a  few  years'  service  to  the  Government, 
and  then  resign." 

Bob's  mother  paled  visibly  and  trembled, 
while  the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

"O  Father,  my  only  son!  " 


"Yes,  Madam  ;  I  know.  But  he's  a  good 
lad,  and  dutiful.  Couldn't  you  make  a  sac- 
rifice for  him?" 

"Oh,  don't  ask  me  now !  Must  I  decide  at 
once? — can't  I  see  you  again?" 

"Not  after  to- day." 

"  But  his  religion  !  They  say  the  officers 
are  so  wild  and  dissipated ! " 

"  His  religion  will  not  be  interfered  with, 
you  may  depend.  I  inquired  particularly  into 
that.  And  as  to  dissipation  and  bad  habits, 
while  there  are  unfortunately  many  who,  hav- 
ing no  sheet-anchors  in  the  way  of  faith  and 
strong  principle,  do  go  adrift,  there  are  others 
whose  examples  are  '  as  lamps  to  the  feet '  of 
those  among  whom  they  walk.  Look  at  Ad- 
miral Sands* — 'an  officer  and  a  gentleman,' 
if  one  ever  trod  a  deck !  Ah !  Madam,  those 
words  mean  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  Bob 
can  grow  up  to  their  full  measure." 

"  Give  me  till  this  evening — only  till  then ! " 
she  begged. 

"I  must  say  good-bye  now,  but  I  shall 
hope  to  hear  from  you.  God  bless  you  and 
yours ! " 

And  with  a  cordial  hand  grasp,  he  was 
gone  from  among  us. 

Bob's  mother  went  to  her  room  and  locked 
herself  in — to  say  her  beads,  I  knew,  and  to 
seek  the  prayers  and  counsel  of  that  other 
Mother, to  v/hom  the  sorrowful  and  perplexed 
can  always  turn,  sure  of  relief  and  comfort. 

I  met  Bob  at  the  door.  He  halted  at  the 
sight  of  my  sober  face. 

"Where's  Father  Jerome?  Gone!  Why 
didn't  you —  But  halloo,  Aunt  Nell !  what's 
up?" 

When  I  told  him,  he  said:  "Is  that  so? 
Well  I  reckon  I'll  go  say  some  prayers  too,  for 
this  certainly  is  the  turning-point.  I  finished 
my  novena  yesterday." 

And  up  he  bolted  to  his  room,  where  I  saw 
him  a  few  minutes  later  kneeling  before  a 
print  of  Our  Lady  (which  was  wedged  be- 
tween his  handsomest  ship  and  his  most 
blood-curdling  sea-fight — the  place  of  honor 
in  his  boyish  mind),  with  a  string  of  "Jacob's 


*  A  Catholic  officer,  who  died  some  months  since, 
in  Washington. 
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tears"  slipping  fast  through  his  fingers;  for 
our  boy  would  be  nautical  even  in  his  prayers, 
and  preferred  the  little  sea- weed  bladders  to 
any  other  kind  of  rosary. 

That  night,  when  his  mother  gave  her  con- 
sent to  his  going  to  the  Academy,  he  was 
almost  as  much  overcome  as  she  was,  and 
could  scarcely  be  gentle  and  tender  enough 
with  her  to  show  his  appreciation.  He  rode 
over  full  tilt  to  see  Father  Jerome  at  day- 
break, and  within  ten  days  a  notification  came 
to  him  to  appear  before  the  Examining  Board 
at  Annapolis  in  September,  to  compete  for  a 
position  as  cadet  midshipman  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  The  same  mail  brought  a  letter  from 
Captain  Gorringe,  recommending  certain 
studies;  and  the  express  brought  a  pile  of 
books,  into  which  Bob  plunged  con  amore. 

As  the  day  of  departure  drew  near,  the 
house  got  damper  and  damper;  for  Bob's 
mother  and  I  cried  in  secret,  in  public,  and 
incessantly.  Even  he  forgot  to  whistle  "Nancy 
Lee,"  or  croak  "Old  Timbertoes";  and  the 
only  nautical  music  we  had  was  a  quavering 
appeal  to 

"Wrap  me  up  in  my  tarpaulin  jacket, 
And  say  a  poor  buffer  lies  low — " 

And  one  bright  morning  saw  us  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  depot,  choked  with  sobs,  blinded 
with  tears,  and  waving  two  soaked  handker- 
chiefs at  our  boy  as  he  disappeared  on  his 
way  to  Annapolis. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


A  Royal  Present. 


An  incident  related  in  the  current  number 
of  Temple  Bar  will  be  sure  to  please  the 
youthful  readers  of  Our  Lady's  messenger, 
and  we  hope  they  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
good  lesson  it  conveys.  The  story  comes  to 
us  through  the  Catholic  Times,  of  Liverpool, 
and  is  no  doubt  a  true  one. 

"One  of  the  presents  Madame  Nilsson  prizes 
most  came  from  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  who 
heard  the  great  singer  at  Windsor,  and  with  her 
own  hands  put  a  bracelet  of  rubies  and  diamonds 
on  her  wrist,  to  which  a  little  story  is  attached. 

"  Madame  Nilsson  had  been  asked  by  some  nuns 


who  keep  a  school  for  poor  girls  if  she  would  be  so- 
extremely  kind  as  to  sing  once  to  those  little  ones, 
as  it  would  make  an  impression  on  them  which 
they  would  never  forget.  Madame  Nilsson,  too 
happy  to  do  so  much  good  with  so  little  trouble, 
promised  to  come,  and  fixed  a  certain  evening. 
But  what  should  happen  but  a  visitor,  under  the 
guise  of  the  royal  bandmaster,  called  on  her,  — 
the  bearer  of  Queen  Victoria's  order  for  Madame 
Nilsson  to  sing  at  the  Court  concert  at  Buckingham 
Palace  !  Of  course  you  suppose  that  she  instantly- 
sent  to  the  nuns  to  express  her  regret  not  to  be  able 
to  sing  to  the  children  that  night  on  account  of 
the  Court  concert?  Not  she  !  She  told  her  Maj- 
esty's bandmaster  that  she  was  very  sorry  not  to- 
be  able  to  accept  the  Queen's  invitation  for  that 
evening,  as  she  had  an  engagement  which  she  could 
not  evade  ;  and  that  at  any  future  opportunity  she 
would  be  happy  to  receive  her  Majesty's  command,. 
but  that  she  could  not  sing  at  the  Court  that 
evening. 

"Not  obey  the  Queen's  command?  —  not  sing 
at  Court  ?  Why,  every  artiste  coming  to  London 
desired,  before  all,  the  honor  of  being  invited  t 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  That  was  his  concern,  Ma- 
dame Nilsson  said  ;  she  could  not  break  her  word. 
The  messenger  returned,  revolving  in  his  mind 
how  he  should  lay  before  her  Majesty  the  message 
that  Madame  Nilsson  had  something  else  to  do. 
However,  there  was  no  mincing  matters  :  he  had 
to  say  it.  But  instead  of  the  royal  frown  he  ex- 
pected, he  heard  the  august  lady  say  :  '  Oh,  I  know 
—  I  know  !  I  have  been  told  what  that  engage- 
ment is,  and  a  right  noble  heart  she  has.  Put 
Madame  Nilsson  down  at  once  for  the  next  Court 
concert,  and  ask  her  what  day  she*  can  give  me 
the  pleasure  of  singing  to  me  personally.'  And 
thus  Madame  Nilsson  was  invited  to  Windsor,  and 
by  royal  hands  adorned  with  the  bracelet  above 
mentioned." 


ALL  thoughts  of  ill  ;  all  evil  deeds, 

That  have  their  root  in  thoughts  of  ill  ; 
Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 

The  action  of  the  nobler  will,— 
All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 

Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain, 
In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown, 

The  right  of  eminent  domain. 

—  The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine. 

GOD  sent  His  Singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  gladness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  bring  them  back  to  Heaven  again. 

—  Longfellow, 
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"Stella  Matutina." 


BY    S.    M.    A. 


STAR  of  the  Morning !  thy  mild  ray 
Is  the  expected  one, 
The  herald  of  the  hoped-for  day 

That  ushers  in  the  Sun, 
Whose  glorious  banner,  crimson-dyed, 

Is  in  the  East  unfurled ; 
Whose  golden  rays  fill  every  land, 
Enlightening  the  world. 

Yet  still  we  see  the  Morning  Star, 

With  pure  and  holy  ray, 
Unlost  amid  his  radiance, 

Companion  of  his  way. 
Fair  Stella,  whose  celestial  light 

Illumes  the  darkest  even, 
O  chase  away  the  clouds  of  night, 

And  be  our  guide  to  Heaven ! 


The  Martyrs  of  Molokai. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

XI. 

JHE  local  press  of  Honolulu — at  least 
a  portion  of  it — has  found  much  fault 
with  the  ministry  for  having  neg- 
lected to  segregate  each  individual  leper  in 
the  Kingdom  long  ago.  It  is  true  that  for 
some  time  after  the  introduction  of  the 
plague,  the  Board  of  Health  took  little  or  no 


action  toward  the  prevention  of  its  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  2,500  lepers  have  been  banished 
to  Molokai. 

The  average  death  rate  is  150  per  annum; 
there  are  always  between  700  and  800  lepers 
at  the  settlement,  and  these  are  provided  for 
by  the  Government.  The  last  biennial  ap- 
propriation of  $90,000  is  insufficient,  as  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Health  asserts  ;  for, 
beside  the  settlement  on  Molokai,  there  is  a 
branch  hospital  near  Honolulu,  where  doubt- 
ful cases  are  held  for  treatment ;  and  this  is 
nearly  always  filled.  Fjom  this  branch  hos- 
pital, called  Kakaako,  the  confirmed  lepers 
are  shipped  to  Molokai. 

Kakaako,  like  Tracadie,  is  in  charge  of  a 
Sisterhood.  The  Bishop  of  Olba,  whose  life 
is  devoted  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Hawaiian  race,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
King  and  Queen  sent  Father  Leonor  to 
America,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  aid  of  such 
Sisters  as  were  able  to  endure  the  hardships 
of  service  in  Hawaii.  Seven  ladies  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  established  at  Syracuse, 
N  Y.,  were  shortly  on  their  way ;  others  are 
expected  to  join  them,  and  then  some  of  these 
devoted  Sisters  will  locate  at  the  leper  settle- 
ment on  Molokai. 

The  settlement  has  been  visited  by  the 
Princess  Regent,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  the 
Queen  also.  Both  take  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunates,  and  in  1884 
a  very  successful  fair  was  held  in  Honolulu 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lepers  ;  on  this  occasion 
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the  several  booths  were  in  charge  of  the 
Queen,  two  princesses,  and  the  first  ladies  of 
the  little  Capital. 

Nor  is  the  King  unmindful  of  the  devotion 
of  the  Catholic  mission  to  the  good  work. 
In  1 88 1  Bishop  Hermann,  then  Coadjutor  to 
the  late  Bishop  Maigret,  paid  a  formal  visit 
to  Kalawao.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  leper 
settlement.  The  Bishop  was  to  be  received 
with  salutes,  music,  and  banners;  triumphal 
arches  were  erected;  presently,  all  being  in 
readiness,  a  swarm  of  volunteers  went  out  to 
watch  for  the  first  signs  of  his  Lordship's 
approach.  Intense  excitement  prevailed;  and 
when  at  last  a  group  of  tiny  figures  was  dis- 
covered climbing  down  the  huge  -precipice 
above  Kalawao,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poor 
lepers  knew  no  bounds. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  Father  Damien ; 
but  he  was  not  then  aware  of  the  fete  that  was 
in  store  for  him.  When  the  Bishop  reached 
the  base  of  the  Pali  (the  cliff),  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Father  Damien  and  a  deputation 
from  Kalawao ;  they  then  mounted  horses, 
and  rode  solemnly  into  the  plain.  The  good 
Bishop,  who  had  been  overtaken  by  a  rain- 
storm, was  drenched  to  the  skin  ;  but  his  dis- 
comfiture was  soon  forgotten,  for  at  the  first 
triumphal  arch  he  was  received  by  a  body  of 
800  lepers,  with  banners  flying ;  cheers  rent 
the  air ;  the  brass  band — lepers  all  of  them — 
struck  up  a  march,  and  the  procession  ad- 
vanced on  Kalawao. 

In  front  of  the  chapel  was  another  arch, 
more  beautiful  than  the  first ;  here  the  entire 
population  had  assembled  to  welcome  the 
distinguished  visitor ;  he  excused  himself  for 
a  few  moments  only,  in  order  to  change  his 
dripping  garments  for  dry  ones,  and  returned 
to  receive  the  formal  welcome  and  congratu- 
lations of  the  inhabitants.  Songs  were  sung, 
addresses  of  welcome  delivered,  and  then  his 
Lordship  rose  to  reply. 

The  delight  of  Father  Damien,  the  most 
modest  of  men,  had  almost  made  him  bold ; 
but,  to  his  embarrassment,  he  found  himself 
summoned  by  his  superior  to  receive  publicly 
the  congratulations  of  the  many  who  were 
eager  to  express  their  admiration  and  grati- 
tude for  the  noble  self-sacrifice  displayed  by 


the  young  priest.  "Moreover,"  added  his 
Lordship,  "  I  am  commissioned  by  his  Maj- 
esty to  place  upon  your  neck  this  testimonial 
of  his  esteem."  And  with  that  the  Bishop 
hung  upon  the  breast  of  the  bewildered  Father 
the  glittering  Cross  of  a  Knight  Comman-  * 
der  of  the  Order  of  Kalakaua  I.  A  thousand 
voices  rent  the  air — cheer  upon  cheer ;  cheer 
upon  cheer  awoke  the  slumbering  echoes  of 
that  silent  shore,  and  there  were  those  who 
wept  with  joy  at  the  honor  so  justly  con- 
ferred upon  their  beloved  pastor. 

Father  Damien,  in  his  confusion,  was  about 
to  remove  the  bauble,  but  he  was  at  once 
ordered  by  the  Bishop  to  allow  it  to  remain, 
at  least  so  long  as  he  was  a  guest  at  Kalawao. 
And  again  the  banners  waved,  the  women 
wept,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  mingled 
with  the  trumpet  blast  of  the  band  boys ;  for 
a  red-letter  day  had  stolen  unexpectedly  into 
the  melancholy  annals  of  Kalawao. 

XII. 

High  Mass  at  Kalawao — the  solemn  Mys- 
tery offered  almost  in  the  spirit  of  a  requiem; 
for  the  participants  are  doomed,  and  the  liv- 
ing are  well-nigh  dead. 

I  was  directed  by  Father  Damien  to  a  small 
enclosure  at  the  left  of  the  altar.  It  was  not 
unlike  a  witness  box  ;  a  railing  enclosed  the 
single  seat,  and  no  leper  was  ever  permitted 
to  open  the  gate  that  shut  me  in. 

The  neatly- robed  sanctuary  boys  were  all 
disfigured — some  with  pitiful,  distorted  feat- 
ures ;  but,  fortunately,  none  of  these  seem 
to  suffer  any  pain,  or  much  inconvenience ; 
though  fingers  and  toes  are  in  many  cases 
missing,  and  the  eyelids  are  thickened  and 
drawn  out  of  shape.  The  very  beautiful  sac- 
ramental vessels,  of  richly- wrought  gold, 
were  sent  to  Father  Damien  by  the  superior 
of  St.  Roche,  in  Paris ;  they  are  used  only 
at  High  Mass. 

With  the  greatest  sweetness  and  gravity  the 
celebrant  proceeded.  The  chapel  was  filled 
with  worshippers,  and  all  of  them  seemed  to 
be  singing,  or  trying  to  sing,  simple  refrains, 
that  sounded  strangely  enough  in  the  hoarse 
throats  of  the  singers. 

The  devotion  of  the  Catholic  Hawaiian  is 
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remarkable,  because  the  race  is  much  given 
to  childish  levity ;  and  I  have  nowhere  else 
seen  such  evidences  of  genuine  contrition — 
certainly  not  in  the  meetings  presided  over 
by  native  ministers :  the  American  Protestant 
missionaries  having  retired  from  th'e  field 
and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  aborigines. 

What  a  contrast  was  here :  the  bright  altar, 
cleanly  furnished ;  the  young  priest,  a  pict- 
ure of  health,  chanting  with  clear,  ringing 
voice  the  Pater  Noster;  at  his  feet  the  aco- 
lytes, upon  whose  infant  features  was  already 
fixed  the  seal  of  early  death !  Beyond  the 
altar- railing  corruption  ran  riot;  there  was 
scarcely  a  form  in  that  whole  congregation 
from  which  one  would  not  turn  with  horror, 
and  many  of  these  worhippers  seemed  actu- 
ally to  have  risen  from  the  corruption  of  the 
grave. 

The  solemn  boom  of  the  sea-surf  was  fit 
accompaniment  to  that  most  solemn  service; 
and  the  long,  low  sough  of  the  sea- wind  was 
like  a  sigh  of  sympathy.  The  very  air  was 
polluted :  the  fetid  odor  of  the  charnel-house 
pervaded  it ;  and  all  that  chamber  of  horrors 
seemed  but  the  portal  of  the  tomb. 

This  is  the  Feast  of  the  Master  as  cele- 
brated at  Kalawao ;  and  to  celebrate  it  thus  is 
Father  Damien's  blessed  privilege.  I  thought 
of  that  verse  in  St.  Luke :  "And  as  He  en- 
tered into  a  certain  town,  there  met  Him  ten 
men  that  were  lepers,  who  stood  afar  off,  and 
lifted  up  their  voice,  saying,  Jesus,  Master, 
have  mercy  on  us  ! "  Verily  their  prayer  is 
answered ;  for  He  hath  mercy  on  them,  and 
blesses  them  in  the  person  of  this  His  servant. 

XIII. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  for  the  lepers. 
Many  who  seem  whole  and  sound,  who  are 
still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
'are  doubtless  the  unconscious  victims  of  a 
disease  that  has  been  declared  incurable  by 
the  best  medical  testimony  of  the  age.  The 
germ  has  been  planted — it  has  possibly  been 
inherited — and  sooner  or  later  it  will  make 
itself  visible.  The  law  of  segregation  must 
be  enforced  until  the  last  leper  has  ended  his 
miserable  existence,  and  the  survivors  are 
delivered  from  the  ravages  of  the  plague. 


The  fear  of  contagion  and  of  possible  infec- 
tion hangs  over  the  ill-fated  Kingdom.  The 
Hawaiians  are  a  susceptible  people;  pos- 
sessed of  much  physical  beauty,  and  of  but 
little  strength  and  endurance,  they  succumb 
easily  under  the  influence  of  diseases  that  with 
us  are  of  small  moment.  With  them  the 
measles  are  almost  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
the  small- pox;  they  need  the  same  watchful 
care  that  one  gives  to  an  unreasoning  child ; 
they  live  lives  of  reckless  intercourse,  and 
seem  to  invite  epidemics.  Your  Hawaiian 
in  a  high  fever  will  deliberately  plunge  into 
the  sea,  and  remain  there  in  the  hope  of  cool- 
ing off;  the  chill  of  the  grave  too  often  fol- 
lows this  amazing  act  of  stupidity. 

The  lepers,  once  gathered  together,  should 
be  forbidden  all  intercourse  with  those  who 
are  not  leprous ;  they  have  no  fear  of  con- 
tagion: they  divide  their  garments  among 
their  friends ;  they  pass  a  pipe  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  Indian-fashion  ;  they  marry  even 
where  one  or  the  other  is  known  to  be  lep- 
rous. At  Kakaako  the  lepers  are  on  one  side 
of  a  high  picket  fence ;  their  friends  on  the 
other  side  spend  hours  daily  in  affectionate 
intercourse,  passing  the  pipe  back  and  forth, 
fondling  one  another,  and  even  kiss  at  meet- 
ing and  parting. 

That  the  Sisters  at  Kakaako,  who  certainly 
have  their  own  poor  lodgings,  but  who  are 
constantly  mingling  with  the  lepers,  may  yet 
fall  victims  to  the  plague,  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely. Even  where  great  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  contact  with  a  leprous  person  or  a  lep- 
rous object,  the  leprosy  has  finally  developed, 
and  in  such  cases  the  direct  cause  of  it  can 
not  be  traced. 

Father  Damien's  escape,  after  eleven  years 
of  intimacy  with  the  worst  known  cases ; 
after  having  nursed  the  sick  and  buried  the 
dead — more  than  1,600  of  them — can  be 
looked  upon  as  almost  miraculous.  He  is 
working  with  them  and  for  them  night  and 
day ;  his  intimates  are  lepers ;  his  house  is 
hardly  ever  free  of  them.  It  is  true  that  he 
does  his  own  cooking  and  his  own  house- 
work, and  whatever  is  to  be  done  about  the 
altar ;  a  native,  not  a  leper,  washes  for  him, 
and  mends  his  clothing  when  necessary;  but 
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the  tools  that  are  so  often  in  his  hands  are 
handled  by  lepers;  and  whatever  is  passed 
about  the  village  comes  to  him  from  those 
who  are,  to  put  it  broadly,  in  all  stages  of 
decomposition.  This  is  also  the  case  with  all 
who  are  brought  in  contact  with  lepers  at 
large — those  who  are  not  at  the  settlement — 
and  it  must  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long 
as  a  leper  is  left  unconfined. 

Better  accommodations  are  needed  at  the 
settlement — a  much  larger  appropriation ; 
and  as  for  the  priests  who  have  consecrated 
their  lives  to  this  glorious  work  of  mercy,  is 
there  any  wish  of  theirs  which  should  not  be 
heeded,  any  request  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  comply  ? 

XIV. 

In  those  last  days  I  used  to  seek  the  Father 
and  find  him,  now  at  the  top  of  a  ladder, 
hammer  and  nail  in  hand ;  or  in  the  garden, 
or  the  hospital  ward,  or  the  kitchen,  or  away 
on  a  sick-call,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  was 
seldom  he  could  sit  with  me,  for  not  a  mo- 
ment was  he  really  free.  Once  I  captured 
him,  on  a  plea  of  paying  my  parting  call. 
With  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  only  at  my 
urgent  request,  he  went  in  search  of  his  dec- 
oration. It  was  found  in  its  neat  morocco 
case,  hidden  away  in  an  unvisited  corner,  with 
the  dust  an  inch  thick  on  it.  "  It  is  not  for 
this  that  I  am  here,"  said  he,  disparagingly; 
and  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  put 
the  riband  about  his  neck;  indeed  he  had 
hardly  looked  at  the  bauble  since  the  day 
when  the  Bishop  desired  him  to  wear  it  for 
the  gratification  of  his  simple  flock. 

Once  I  wandered  alone  into  the  chapel ; 
a  small  organ  was  standing  near  an  open 
window ;  beyond  the  window  was  the  very 
pandanus  tree  under  which  Father  Damien 
found  shelter  when  he  first  came  to  Kalawao. 
I  sat  at  the  instrument,  dreaming  over  the 
keys,  and  thinking  of  the  life  one  must  lead 
in  such  a  spot ;  of  the  need  and  the  lack  of 
human  sympathy;  of  the  solitude  of  the 
soul  destined  to  a  communion  with  perpetual 
death — and,  hearing  a  slight  rustling  near  me, 
I  turned,  and  found  the  chapel  nearly  filled 
with  lepers,  who  had  silently  stolen  in,  one 
after  another,  at  the  sound  of  the  organ.  The 


situation  was  rather  startling;  but  when  I 
asked  where  Father  Damien  might  be  found, 
they  directed  me,  and  stood  aside  to  let  me 
pass. 

I  found  him  where  I  might  have  known 
he  was  likely  to  be  found,  working  bravely 
among  his  men,  he  by  far  the  most  indus- 
trious of  them  all.  As  I  approached  them 
unobserved,  the  bell  of  the  little  chapel  rang 
out  the  Angelus;  on  the  instant  they  all 
knelt,  uncovered,  and  in  their  midst  the  priest 
recited  the  beautiful  prayer,  to  which  they 
responded  in  soft,  low  voices ;  while  the  gentle 
breeze  rustled  the  broad  leaves  about  them, 
and  the  sun  poured  a  flood  of  glory  upon  their 
bowed  forms.  Lepers  all  of  them,  save  the 
good  pastor,  and  soon  to  follow  in  the  ghastly 
processsion,  whose  motionless  bodies  he 
blesses  in  their  peaceful  sleep. 

Angelus  Domini!  Was  that  sight  not 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God ! 

XV. 

Farewell !  The  time  had  come  to  say  fare- 
well. The  evening  before  our  departure  we 
saw  a  pleasant  phase  of  life  at  the  leper  settle- 
ment. The  little  steamer  that  visits  them  at 
intervals  was  due ;  long  before  sunset  a  faint 
smoke-cloud  on  the  horizon  heralded  her 
approach,  and  the  news  spread  like  wild-fire 
from  Kalawao  to  Kaulapapa ;  the  excitement 
grew  as  the  steamer  drew  near,  and  when  she 
passed  the  little  land  of  proscribed,  and  blew 
a  shrill,  long  blast,  that  was  echoed  in  a  half- 
dozen  neighboring  valleys,  everyone  who  was 
able  to  leave  his  bed  was  on  his  way  to  the 
landing.  Many  horses  are  owned  at  the  settle- 
ment, and  there  is  dry  pasturage  for  many 
more ;  the  cavalcade  and  the  infantry  soon 
depopulated  one  village,  and  filled  the  other 
to  overflowing. 

More  lepers  were  arriving,  and  were  wel- 
comed with  tears  of  sympathy  to  their  new 
home.  The  scene  was  pathetic  beyond  de- 
scription, and  were  it  not  evident  that  the  ex- 
iles are  as  comfortable  and  as  happy,  in  course 
of  time,  on  Molokai  as  they  can  be  anywhere 
in  the  world,  nature  would  revolt  at  the  spec- 
tacle. It  is  undoubtedly  best  as  it  is,  and  it  is 
as  well  as  it  can  be  under  the  circumstances. 

That  was  a  gala  night  at  Kaulapapa,  but  we 
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were  thinking  most  of  our  departure  on  the 
morrow.  We  had  chosen  another  trail  up  the 
Pali ;  there  are  but  two,  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  of  them  that  each  is  more  dreadful  than 
the  other.  As  is  usually  the  case,  we  were 
assured  that  the  ascent  was  easy;  that  it  had 
been  made  in  fifty  minutes,  and  without  suf- 
fering much  fatigue.  We  began  gaily  enough; 
the  path  bordered  a  pretty  curve  of  the  shore, 
and  then  led  up  onto  a  wooded  plateau, 
where  the  view  was  charming,  the  air  deli- 
cious. For  a  time  we  threaded  a  grove,  and 
beyond  that  the  trail  was  shaded  at  intervals, 
while  the  underbrush  hedged  us  in  as  we 
rounded  the  shoulders  of  the  cliff. 

Anon  came  steep  acclivities,  with  stretches 
of  bare,  sun-heated  rocks,  where  our  hearts 
fainted — at  least  mine  did.  There  was  one 
terrible  bit  of  wall-like  cliff  that  was  almost 
perpendicular ;  it  crumbled  as  we  clung  to  it 
like  cats ;  and  when  I  looked  below  to  find 
footing,  I  discovered  that  the  rock  upon  which 
I  was  stretched  in  an  agony  of  suspense  was 
apparently  overhanging  the  sea;  the  deep, 
green  water  was  far  below  me ;  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  climbing  into  the  sky — and  then  I  nearly 
fell  from  sheer  fright.  But  a  cloud  blew  down 
upon  us — they  fly  low  in  that  latitude ; — in 
this  thin  disguise  I  tried  to  forget  that  I  was 
suspended,  in  mid  air  by  my  eyelids,  with 
nothing  but  sole- leather  between  me  and  a 
thousand  feet  of  space,  with  certain  death  at 
the  lower  end  of  it. 

We  were  rained  upon  and  shined  upon, 
covered  with  dust  and  debris,  and  when  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  Pali  I  was  dizzy,  and 
parched  with  thirst.  It  was  my  last  ascent  ; 
we  made  it  in  two  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
with  my  heart  knocking  wildly  at  my  ribs  all 
the  way  up.  It  is  the  mountain  of  difficulty. 
Surely  no  leper  may  ever  hope  to  scale  it ! 
Nor  was  ever  so  weird  a  spot  dedicated  to 
such  sorrow  and  long-suffering  before. 

With  health  and  companionship,  one  might 
endure  banishment,  but  these  lepers  are  dying 
by  inches ;  they  sit  about  much  of  the  time, 
with  an  air  of  hopeless  resignation, — sit  there 
waiting  for  the  grave  to  open  and  receive  them. 

The  martyrs  of  Molokai !  If  we  pity  the 
lepers,  who  are,  fortunately,  soon  comforted 


after  every  grief,  what  shall  we. say  of  those 
servants  of  God  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  this  noble  work  ?  Think  of  their  unutter- 
able loneliness,  shut  in  between  vast  stretches 
of  sea  and  sky — a  solitude  that  has  driven 
men  mad  before  now.  They  receive  no  guests, 
for  no  one  cares  to  visit  them ;  very  few  of 
their  friends  write  to  them,  for  some  are  even 
afraid  to  receive  a  reply. 

Their  meagre  rations  are  sometimes  una- 
voidably cut  short,  yet  one  hears  no  complaint 
from  them  in  their  own  behalf:  it  is  always 
a  compassionate  appeal  in  behalf  of  their  suf- 
fering charges.  These  are  their  companions — 
if  the  uncompanionable  can  be  called  such, 
— these,  the  helpless  and  the  hopeless  ;  and 
over  the  devoted  heads  of  those  involuntary 
martyrs  hangs  ever  the  possible — yea,  the 
probable — fate  that  is  hourly  expiated  in  re- 
volting and  ignominious  death. 

Take  heed,  O  people !  lest  in  these  self- 
sacrificing  ministers  ye  entertain  an  angel 
unawares. 

Untrumpeted,  incomparable  heroes !  "Ver- 
ily they  shall  receive  their  reward." 


God.* 


BY    GABRIEL    ROMANOWITCH     DERZHAVEN. 


THOU  Eternal  One!  whose  Presence  bright 
All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide — 
Unchanged  through  Time's  all- devastating  flight ! 

Thou  only  God— there  is  no  God  beside! 
Being  above  all  beings!    Mighty  One, 

Whom  none  can  comprehend  and  none  explore ! 
Who  fill'st  existence  with  Thyself  alone — 
Embracing  all,  supporting,  ruling  o'er, — 
Being  whom  we  call  God,  and  know  no  more ! 


*  Golovnin  informs  us  in  his  narrative  that  this  sub- 
lime poem  has  been  rendered  into  Japanese  by  order 
of  the  Emperor,  and  is  hung  up,  embroidered  with 
gold,  in  the  temple  of  Jeddo.  It  has  met  with  similar 
honor  in  China,  having  been  translated  into  the  Chi- 
nese and  Tartar  languages,  written  on  rich  silk,  and 
suspended  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Pekin.  This  r 
markable  composition,  with  additional  writing»'©f/ 
Derzhaven  and  other  Russian  poets,  was  translat 
by  John  Bowring,  F.L.  S.,  and  published  in  Lojid0n 
in  1821.  Our  copy  is  from  the  second  edition  o 
rare  work. 
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In  its  sublime  research,  Philosophy 

May  measure  out  the  ocean-deep — may  count 
The  sands  or  the  sun's  rays;  but,  God !  for  Thee 

There  is  no  weight  nor  measure;   none  can 

mount 
Up  to  Thy  mysteries ;  Reason's  brightest  spark, 

Though  kindled  by  Thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark; 

And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar  so 
high, 

Even  like  past  moments  in  eternity. 

Thou  from  primeval  nothingness  didst  call 

First  chaos,  then  existence — Lord !  in  Thee 
Eternity  had  its  foundation ;  all 

Sprung  forth  from  Thee ;  of  light,  joy,  harmony, 
Sole  Origin ;  ail  life,  all  beauty  Thine ; 

Thy  word  created  all,  and  doth  create ; 
Thy  splendor  fills  all  space  with  rays  divine; 

Thou  art,  and  wert,  and  shalt  be !   Glorious ! 
Great ! 

Light-giving,  life-sustaining  Potentate ! 

Thy  claims  the  unmeasured  universe  surround — 

Upheld  by  Thee,  by  Thee  inspired  with  breath ; 
Thou  the  beginning  with  the  end  hast  bound, 

And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death. 
As  sparks  mount  upwards  from  the  fiery  blaze, 

So  suns  are  born,  so  worlds  spring  forth  from 

Thee; 
And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rays 

Shine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pageantry 
Of  Heaven's  bright  army  glitters  in  Thy  praise. 

A  million  torches,  lighted  by  Thy  Hand, 

Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss ; 
They  own  Thy  power,  accomplish  Thy  command : 

All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 
What  shall  we  call  them?    Piles  of  crystal  light — 

A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams — 
Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright — 

Suns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams? 
But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  noon  to  night. 

Yes !  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 

All  this  magnificence  in  Thee  is  lost: — 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  Thee? 
And  what  am  I,  then?    Heaven's  unnumbered 
host, 

Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  arrayed 
In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought, 

Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance,  weighed 

Against  Thy  greatness — is  a  cipher  brought 
Against  infinity.    What  am  I,  then  ?   Naught — 


Naught !    But  the  effluence  of  Thy  light  divine, 

Pervading  worlds,  hath  reached  my  bosom  too ; 
Yes :  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  Spirit  shine, 

As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
Naught !  but  I  live,  and  on  hope's  pinions  fly 

Eager  towards  Thy  presence;  for  in  Thee 
I  live  and  breathe  and  dwell ;  aspiring  high, 

Even  to  the  throne  of  Thy  Divinity. 

I  am,  O  God !  and  surely  Thou  must  be ! 

Thou  art ! — directing,  guiding  all — Thou  art  \ 

Direct  my  understanding,  then,  to  Thee; 
Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heart. 

Though  but  an  atom. midst  immensity, 
Still  I  am  something,  fashioned  by  Thy  Hand ; 

I  hold  a  middle  rank  'twixt  heaven  and  earth — 
On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand, 

Close  to  the  realm  where  angels  have  their  birth, 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land. 

The  chain  of  being  is  complete  in  me — 

In  me  is  matter's  last  gradation  lost, 
And  the  next  step  is  spirit — deity ! 

I  can  command  the  lightning,  and  am  dust ! 
A  monarch  and  a  slave — a  worm,  a  god ! 

Whence  came  I  here,  and  how?  so  marvellously 
Constructed  and  conceived?  unknown!  This  clod 

Lives  surely  through  some  higher  energy; 

For  from  itself  alone  it  could  not  be. 

Creator,  yes !  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  word 
Created  me !  Thou  source  of  life  and  good ! 

Thou  Spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord ! 

Thy  light,  Thy  love,  in  their  bright  plenitude 

Filled  me  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 
Over  the  abyss  of  death ;  and  bade  it  wear 

The  garments  of  eternal  day,  and  wing 

Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  this  little  sphere, 
Even  to  its  Source — to  Thee — its  Author  there. 

Oh,  thoughts  ineffable !  oh,  visions  blest ! 

Though  worthless  our  conceptions  all  of  Thee, 
Yet  shall  Thy  shadowed  image  fill  our  breast, 

And  waft  its  homage  to  Thy  Deity. 
God !  thus  alone  my  lowly  thoughts  can  soar, 

Thus  seek  Thy  presence,  Being  wise  and  good ! 
Midst  Thy  vast  works  admire,  obey,  adore; 
And  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more, 

The  soul  shall  speak  in  tears  of  gratitude. 


WHAT  can  be  found  more  noble  than  the 
Mother  of  God  ?  What  more  splendid  than 
she,  the  chosen  one  of  splendor  itself? — St. 
Ambrose. 
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The  Tenant  of  Gable  End. 


BY    MAURICE    F.    EGAN. 


IN  that  delightful  region  to  which  justice 
has  yet  to  be  done  (although  John  Bur- 
roughs, in  one  of  his  unique  studies  from 
nature,  has  tried  to  do  it) — the  vicinity  of 
Washington — is  Gable  End. 

Fancy  a  plain,  large,  double  cottage.  Rock 
Creek,  where  the  yellow  jasmine  blooms  first, 
and  the  second  bloom  of  the  honeysuckle 
lingers  last,  is  within  sight  of  this  homelike 
house.  Beyond  stretches  Washington  the 
city,  with  the  noble  dome  of  the  Capitol  hung 
above ;  and  on  a  half-sunny,  half  cloudy  day 
you  can  easily  imagine  that  gigantic  angels, 
with  huge  white  wings  and  glittering  crowns, 
are  holding  it  in  mid-air.  No  wonder  that 
the  tenant  of  Gable  End  loves  the  western 
sky ;  for  there  is  no  western  sky  on  earth  like 
the  western  sky  of  the  southwest  of  her  house. 
You  find  the  glory  of  it  in  her  books.  Its  gold 
and  purple,  its  fiery  vermilion  and  soft  azure, 
have  passed  into  her  works.  The  clouds  have 
messages  for  her;  "the  Heavens  and  the  earth 
are  full  of  His  glory"  and  of  His  Mother's 
glory.  The  angels  are  always  with  her,  and 
with  them  she  sings  "Sanctus"  all  her  days. 
Read  any  of  the  stories  she  has  written  for 
THE  "AvE  MARIA" — to  my  mind  the  best  of 
her  works — and  there,  as  an  undercurrent, 
you  will  find  this  close  undercurrent  of  praise, 
born  of  God's  grace  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  supernatural  in  nature.  I  refer  you  to 
"Beth's  Promise,"  "Warp  and  Woof,"  and 
"The  Old  House." 

Fancy — but  I  am  afraid  my  fancy  and  enthu- 
siasm have  run  away  with  me — fancy  a  little 
garden,  which  in  the  spring  yields  the  earliest 
violet,  and  almost  into  the  spring  again  a  late 
chrysanthemum,  or  perhaps  a  rose.  These 
flowers  are  loved  by  the  tenant  of  Gable  End 
for  themselves,  but  more  for  the  sake  of  that 
Immaculate  Mother  to  whom  Mrs.  Dorsey 
has  dedicated  her  pen  and  her  life. 

In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  house  is  a 
room — fancy  the  sunset  sky  ! — in  which  Mrs. 
Dorsey  lives,  and  sometimes  lies  imprisoned 


by  the  "grim  jailer  Pain."  It  has  been  made 
as  pleasant  as  loving  hands  could  make  it.  A 
flower-strewn  rug  covers  the  floor.  It  is 
draped  with  bright  stuff  in  dim  reflection  of 
the  sunsets.  When  the  glow  of  the  sun  fades 
from  the  room,  the  glow  of  the  wood  fire  in 
the  grate  takes  up  the  theme  of  the  symphony 
of  this  high,  pure  life,  which  is  as  cheerful 
and  rich  as  the  sunsets.  Fading  and  bright- 
ening in  the  glow,  above  the  fireplace,  is 
the  face  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  the 
clouds  at  her  feet  are  often  tinged  with  the 
glow  of  the  sun,  which  never  seems  to  leave 
Mrs.  Dorsey's  heart  or  her  room.  There  are 
portraits  of  the  writer's  ancestors,  scions  of 
the  noble  houses  of  Vasa  and  De  Rastrick ;  a 
crucifix  indulgenced  for  Good  Friday;  other 
religious  objects,  and  books — books — books. 

I  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  the 
readers  of  THE  " AVE  MARIA"  who  would  like 
to  know  more  about  their  favorite  writer — 
who  would  like  me  to  photograph  her,  if  I 
could,  and  then  to  see  the  background  of  her 
picture.  I  will  do  my  best.  Mrs.  Dorsey 
and  her  daughters  have  made  up  for  their 
lack  of  wealth  by  an  abundance  of  taste.  The 
"living  room,"  as  it  is  called,  holds  a  hun- 
dred evidences  of  refined  thought.  It  is  the 
home  of  music  and  cheerfulness.  I  may  com- 
pare this  home  to  another  home,  also  delight- 
ful in  its  taste  and  cheerfulness,  that  of  an- 
other writer,  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 
There,  too,  music,  art,  content,  and  the  seek- 
ing after  the  Kingdom  of  God,  make  life  joy- 
ful. - 

At  Gable  End,  in  this  "living  room,"  is 
the  Ecce  Homo,  painted  by  Mrs.  Dorsey,  after 
Guide's  famous  picture.  Another  painting 
is  that  of  her  favorite,  dead  grandchild,  pre- 
sented to  her  by  her  friend,  the  artist  Healy. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  the  mistress  of  Gable 
End,  loved  of  her  children,  and  before  which 
they  are  never  tired  of  burning  (metaphorical) 
incense.  An  Italian  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin — who  is  honored  in  every  room  of  the 
house — ornaments  the  room.  In  winter  the 
walls,  covered  with  choice  engravings  and 
well-chosen  "bits"  of  canvas,  are  warmed  by 
draperies  of  cardinal  and  yellow — more  sun- 
set colors;  but  in  summer  the  veranda,  with 
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its  clustering  clematis  and  honeysuckle,  is 
th^  gathering  place  of  Mrs.  Dorsey's  friends 
and  admirers.  Here  she  holds  her  salon 
champetre. 

Fancy,  then,  a  figure  of  medium  height, 
with  white  hair,  and  dark  lashes,  under  which 
the  eyes,  young  and  brilliant,  dark  and  ex- 
pressive, seem  to  contradict  the  record  of 
time  in  her  snowy  hair.  Her  face  is  of  that 
fine  type  which  our  grandfathers  called  "aris- 
tocratic," but  which  we  call  "distinguished." 
Her  manner  is  full  of  repose  and  sweetness. 
"To  be  near  her,"  writes  an  enthusiastic 
young  friend,  "is  to  feel  at  rest.  I  think  she 
is  almost  as  fond  of  pictures  as  you  are  of 
your  Salvator  Rosa  etchings,  although  she 
does  not  brag  so  much  about  them ;  but  I 
think  she  loves  her  sunsets  and  her  roses  best ; 
for  when  that  terrible  heart- trouble,  traces  of 
which  you  notice  in  the  sweet  patience  of  her 
face,  does  not  rend  her  delicate  frame,  she 
loves  to  cherish  her  flowers  as  if  they  were 
children.  I  see  her  now,  with  her  two  charm- 
ing daughters  and  a  group  of  young  friends, 
on  the  veranda,  on  the  day  when  she  told  us 
again  the  lesson  of  her  'Coaina' — a  lesson 
against  envy  and  evil-speaking." 

Gable  End  is  not  a  house  of  ease,  but  of 
sacrifice.  One  of  Mrs.  Dorsey's  daughters 
— Mrs.  Dorsey  has  had  five  children — is  a 
chronic  invalid.  A  third  daughter,  unmar- 
ried, and  entirely  devoted  to  her  mother  and 
sister,  lives  at  home.  Another  daughter  lives 
in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  having  a  promising 
family,  the  members  of  which  shared  with 
the  author  in  the  blessing  which  his  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  recently  sent  her.  One  of 
her  children  fell  in  the  Federal  ranks  at  Fort 
Hall ;  another  died  young. 

If  there  is  any  sangre  azul  in  America  it 
flows  in  Mrs.  Dorsey's  veins.  Her  family — 
the  Hansons,  the  Lungans,  the  Lees,  and  the 
McKenneys — are  famous  in  the  records  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  But  for  us  Mrs. 
Dorsey  lives  in  her  works,  not  in  the  lives 
of  others,  whose  glory  is  more  ephemeral 
than  her  own. 

I  remember  long  ago — since  Mrs.  Dorsey 
has  been  a  widow  these  thirty-three  years,  I 
may  say  "long  ago" — reading,  in  what  was 


then  an  old  magazine,  the  beginning  of  "The 
Student  of  Blenheim  Forest."  At  that  time 
(at  least  twenty  years  ago)  boys  and  girls  had 
few  Catholic  story-books  to  read.  It  is  dif- 
ferent now,  but  I  doubt  if  they  read  as  much ; 
and  the  finding  of  this  one  Catholic  story  was 
a  revelation.  I  had  read  "  Geraldine :  A  Tale 
of  Conscience,"  not  with  the  same  pleasure 
as  "The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  however;  I  had 
devoured  an  early  one  of  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton's ;  and  here  was  another  story  of 
Catholics.  It  was  a  delight  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  Afterwards  I  had  "  Nora  Brady's 
Vow,"  and  "Mona  the  Vestal";  and  I  read 
and  reread  them,  because  hitherto  all  the 
literature  I  had  seen  was  somewhat  out  of 
my  sympathy  because  a  Catholic  thought 
never  entered  it,  unless  dimly  and  obscurely. 
If  Mrs.  Dorsey  is  aware  that  her  books  have 
given  this  same  pleasure — more  than  pleas- 
ure— to  others,  she  has  a  great  reward,  which 
even  the  gnawing  cares  of  straitened  daily 
life  can  not  take  away. 

In  1837  Mrs.  Dorsey  became  the  wife  of 
a  son  of  the  well-known  Judge  Dorsey,  of 
Elk  Ridge,  in  Maryland.  Several  years  after 
this  happy  marriage,  reverses  of  fortune 
came,  and  she  turned  to  her  pen  for  help. 
Mrs.  Dorsey  and  her  husband  were  converts 
to  the  Church;  and  even  while  struggling 
for  a  livelihood  she  never  sold  that  pen,  but 
kept  it  pure  and  God's  and  her  own.  Mrs. 
Dorsey's  talent  has  been  recognized  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — in  France,  England, 
Austria.  In  Scotland,  her  "  Sister  of  Charity  " 
was  the  first  Catholic  book  published  after 
the  "  Reformation." 

Mrs.  Dorsey's  Irish  stories  deserve  to  be 
gathered  together  in  a  separate  "set."  They 
are  full  of  that  sympathetic  insight  into  the 
Celtic  nature  that  comes  of  a  union  of  faith 
and  genius.  In  matters  of  detail,  the  Irish 
critic  of  these  stories  will  find  slight  reason 
for  cavil ;  but  he  will  easily  overlook  it  in  the 
flood  of  sweetness  and  tenderness  which 
sweeps  trifling  oversights  in  these  stories  out 
of  remembrance. 

Among  my  favorites  is  first  "  Coaina."  It 
is  an  idyl ;  it  deserves  to  be  a  classic.  It  is 
perfect  in  its  way — as  perfect  as  Boyesen's 
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"Gunnar"  or  De  la  Motte-Fouque's  "Un- 
dine." It  is  a  work  of  art,  with  a  higher  pur- 
pose than  either  of  the  masterpieces  I  have 
mentioned.  Mrs.  Dorsey's  fearless  and  truth- 
ful preface  to  that  book  is  one  of  the  most 
lancet  like  utterances  made  to  us  Catholics 
from  the  pulpit  or  the  press.  Those  words 
of  hers  about  the  prevalence  of  uncharitable- 
ness  in  words  among  us  ought  to  cut  deep. 
There  is  every  reason  why  they  should;  and 
every  reason  why  they  should  be  repeated. 

Mrs.  Dorsey  has  for  over  twenty  years  been 
writing  in  these  pages.  I  think  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  has  had  the  best  of  her  work,  al- 
though there  are  those  who  will  disagree  with 
me.  Her  work  for  it  has  been  more  even,  be- 
cause, perhaps,  she  was  sure  of  appreciation, 
and  that  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  an  author. 
"TheFlemmings"  is  a  very  popular  book;  and 
"  May  Brooke,"  which  is,  I  think,  out  of  print, 
ought  to  be  a  popular  me.  In  addition  to 
"  The  Old  House  at  Glenaran,"  lately  finished, 
and  "  Warp  and  Woof,"  "Ada's  Trust,"  "  Beth's 
Promise,"  "Woodreve  Manor,'  Mrs  Dorsey 
has  written  "  Guy  the  Leper,"  "  Oriental  Pearl," 
"  Tears  on  the  Diadem,"  "  May  Brooke, 
'The  Student  of  Blenheim  Forest,"  "The 
Flemmings,"  "Nora  Brady's  Vow,"  "The 
Sibyls,"  "  Zoe's  Daughter,"  "  Coaina,  the  Rose 
of  the  Algonquins" — read  that! — "The  Old 
Gray  Rosary,"  'Adrift,"  "The  Irish  Improvi- 
satrice,"  "  The  Heiress  of  Craigmona,"  "  Fair 
Play's  a  Jewel,"  "Ellen  Ahern,"  "The  Lost 
Heir,"  "The  Young  Countess,"  "A  Brave 
Girl,"  and  at  best  a  dozen  others,  the  names 
of  which  her  admirers  will  recall. 

Now,  just  consider  the  value  of  this  one 
woman's  work  in  directing  and  .upraising 
young  minds  and  consoling  older  hearts 
through  parables — the  means  Our  Lord  used. 
Consider  the  temptations  that  the  necessities 
of  life  must  have  kept  near — temptations  to 
sell  her  pen  to  the  service  of  mere  frivolity, 
sensationalism,  if  not  worse. 

Literature  in  this  country  can  make  life 
pleasant  to  its  professor,  if  he  accept  the 
guerdon  the  world  holds  out  to  him.  Some 
may  make  compromise,  and  move  their  pens 
on  a  line  between  God  and  the  world.  They 
can  not  serve  two  masters.  The  old  days, 


when  authors  starved  in  garrets,  and  produced 
immortal  works  in  ragged  clothes,  have  passed 
away,  if  they  ever  existed.  It  turns  out  that 
the  bewept  Goldsmith  starved  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  on  $4,000  a  year — a  sum 
worth  much  more  in  his  time  than  now.  And 
at  the  Papyrus  Club  in  Boston,  or  the  Authors' 
Club  in  New  York,  the  writers  who  congre- 
gate there  are  not  without  a  fair  share  of  this 
world's  goods.  But  worldly  reward  is  at 
present  denied  to  the  writer  for  Catholics. 
The  non-Catholic  world  will  receive  him  with 
plaudits  and  more  solid  tokens  of  apprecia- 
tion ;  but  his  own  people — their  enemies  say 
through  ignorance — have  no  praise  for  him. 
But  it  is  not  ignorance  that  keeps  back  sym- 
pathy and  the  reward  of  her  labors  from  Mrs. 
Dorsey :  it  is  apathy. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Freeman 's  Journal 
there  occurred  the  following  passage,  quoted 
from,  I  think,  George  Cary  Eggleston.  I 
italicize,  because  it  has  application  to  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Dorsey,  to  the  case  of  others  I  could 
mention,  particularly  of  one — a  scholar,  a  de- 
voted and  indefatigable  delver  after  the  most 
deeply  buried  particulars  of  Catholic  Ameri- 
can history,  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea : 

"  There  is  another  way  of  encouraging  literature, 
which  never  so  much  as  dimly  occurs  to  our  men  of 
wealth.  Wordsworth  was  made  independent  and 
kept  alive  for  years  by  the  bequest  of  a  young  admirer 
— Raisley  Calvert,  who,  dying  early,  left  him  a  small 
competence.  Without  that,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
poet  could  have  endured  through  the  long  period  of 
neglect  which  he  had  to  undergo  before  his  work  could 
be  done  or  be  taken  at  its  true  value.  The  name  of 
Calvert  now  will  last  as  long  as  the  story  of  Words- 
worth's life.  .  .  .  But  no  one  now  thinks  of  endowing 
an  author  or  establishing  prizes  We  know  of  but  one 
instance  in  which  a  small  legacy  was  left  to  an  author 
because  he  was  an  author ;  but  we  have  heard  of  a 
man  made  suddenly  rich,  who,  in  the  desperate  hope 
of  doing  something  for  intellectual  progress,  under- 
took the  expenses  of  a  new  superfluous  translation  of 
the  Bible.  The.  encouragement  of  literature,  which 
we  have  suggested,  offers  a  field  in  which  benefac- 
tors may  build  themselves  monuments  of  enduring 
fame" 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  tangible  honor 
conferred  on  Dr.  Shea  has  been  the  Laetare 
Medal  of  Nostra  Domina.  All  honor  to  her 
for  the  foundation  of  that  medal !  It  is  like  a 
divine  light  breaking  through  a  great,  stupid 
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labyrinth  of  bricks  and  mortar  in  a  country 
where  the  setting  up  of  buildings  and  the  bull- 
ing of  stocks,  the  getting  of  money  and  the 
forgetfulness  of  all  beyond  the  material,  will 
make  it  a  waste.  No  country,  no  phase  of 
life  has  ever  existed  long  without  art  and  a 
literature.  The  Catholic  Church  has  had,  in 
all  countries  but  this,  its  art  and  its  literature. 
But  perhaps  the  sunset  which  Mrs.  Dorsey 
so  loves  will  to-morrow  be  preceded  by  a 
sunrise.  If  our  instructors  of  youth  do  their 
duty,  there  will  be  a  sunrise.  In  spent ! 

Mrs.  Dorsey  is  less  known  now  as  a  poet 
than  prose  writer ;  but  those  who  possess  her 
collection  of  verses,  "Flowers  of  Love  and 
Memory"  (printed  by  John  Murphy,  Balti- 
more, in  1849),  prize  it  highly.  "  I  v/ould  not 
Live  Alway,"  which  appeared  in  the  Metro- 
politan Magazine,  had  a  great  success.  The 
poems  in  the  book  are  characterized  by  high 
devotion,  vivid  fancy  and  imagination,  and  an 
ease  of  versification  recalling  Mrs.  Hemans. 
"O'Connell's  Heart"  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  feeling  poems  of  the  collection. 

"  Bear  it  on  tenderly, 

Slowly  and  mournfully, 

Where  sleep  the  Apostles,  where  martyred  saints  rest : 
Lay  it  tenderly  down  near  the  shrines  of  the  blest ; 
For  the  spirit  that  lit  up  its  casket  of  clay 
Hath  gone  with  the  lustre  of  faith  round  its  way." 

Full  of  dignity  and  pathos  is  the  poem  on 
the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.,  beginning : 
"  Morn  on  the  hills  of  Rome ;  light  on  her  graves." 

A  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Dorsey's  poems  will 
surprise  even  her  ardent  admirers  into  fresh 
admiration  for  her  exquisite  taste  and  won- 
derful versatility. 

And  now  I  will  let  my  young  correspond- 
ent end  this  article  for  me. 

"If  you  ask  me  what  is  the  characteristic 
of  this  brave  writer's  life,  the  pivot  of  her  life, 
I  will  answer  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Lady. 

Father  H (God  bless  him!)  said  you 

would  write  about  her.  Un  poet  d'un  poet! 
Well,  don't  forget  to  say  that  the  Mother  of 
God  is  honored  in  each  room  of  her  house  in 
some  delicate  way  and  tasteful  way.  Our 
noble  old  lady  is  not  afraid  to  '  show  her  col- 
ors.' I  think  that  if  the  consolation  of  the 
presence  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory  at  Gable  End 


were  removed,  she  could  not  find  strength  to 
live  and  to  work  for  others.  She  complains 
— no,  she  suggests  regretfully — that  her  pub- 
lishers might  be  fairer  to  her.  But  over  and 
over  again  I  have  heard  her  thank  God  for 
the  kindness  and  constant  encouragement  of 
Notre  Dame." 


Charlotte. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "TYBORNE,"  "LOST,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XI.— BERTHA'S  TROTH. 

TWO  months  fled  away,  and  Charlotte  and 
her  party  were  re-established  in  Pads.  Her 
first  visit  was  to  the  "  Grays,"  who  almost  tore 
her  in  pieces.  They  had  not  enjoyed  them- 
selves as  usual  at  Sceaux,  on  account  of  her 
absence.  It  had  rained  so  much  everyone 
had  caught  cold.  Apparently,  Charlotte  would 
have  brought  sunshine  and  merriment. 

In  a  short  time  the  young  people  settled 
down  in  their  respective  places.  Eleane  and 
Guy  began  to  study  their  lessons  in  earnest, 
(jenevieve  undertook  the  charge  of  the  little 
girl,  and  Guy  went  to  the  College  Stanislaus. 
Charlotte's  time  was  rather  more  her  own 
than  it  had  been  for  long. 

One  day  Paul  entered  her  room  at  an  un- 
usual hour.  He  sank  into  a  chair,  and  his 
sister  saw  that  he  was  pale  as  death. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Charlotte  exclaimed,  anx- 
iously. 

"She  is  going  to  be  married  ! "  he  said,  in 
a  stifled  voice ;  "  it  is  true  this  time ;  all  is 
over  between  us." 

Charlotte  went  up  to  him,  and  kissed  his 
hand. 

'Who  says  so?" 

"Maurice  himself;  he  told  George  yester- 
day." 

Charlotte  was  silent.  "  Brother,"  she  said, 
"  I  know  it  seems  foolish  not  to  be  convinced, 
but  I  am  not." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  it  is  not  six  weeks  since  Bertha 
and  I,  hidden  under  some  flowering  laurels 
at  Chantilly,  were  able  to  speak  to  each 
other  in  private.  She  told  me  she  would  re- 
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main  faithful  to  her  word  till  death.  I  can  see 
and  hear  her  now.  Oh,  she  was  so  like  her 
father!" 

"She  is  like  him,"  murmured  Paul;  "and 
I  have  always  relied  on  her  word.  Oh !  who 
can  free  me  from  this  agonizing  uncertainty  ?  " 

"  I  can,"  said  Charlotte. 

"How  can  you  ?" 

"This  is  Monday:  I  will  call  on  Madame 
Guerblier." 

"  But  you  know  how  cold  she  was  to  you 
at  Chantilly." 

"Never  mind  that.  We  were  constantly 
meeting  there,  which  vexed  her.  And  Mau- 
rice was  always  turning  up  in  one  place  or 
another,  which  bored  me  so !  I  daresay  I 
was  not  too  civil.  But  whether  it  is  pleasant 
or  not,  I  am  going  to  try  it.  I'll  be  ready  di- 
rectly." 

"Very  well;  I  will  go  with  you,  and  wait 
for  you  on  the  Boulevard.  I  have  to  perform 
an  operation  to-night,  and  until  I  know  the 
truth  I  can  not  feel  calm  enough  to  undertake 
it." 

"In  five  minutes,"  said  Charlotte,  as  she 
left  the  room. 

The  brother  and  sister  walked  along  in 
silence,  and  when  Charlotte  entered  Bertha's 
home,  her  heart  beat  fast.  She  knew  well 
she  was  doing  a  courageous  thing  by  pre- 
senting herself  at  the  house  of  a  person  who 
had  treated  her  with  the  rudeness  she  had 
received  from  Madame  Guerblier. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  Ma- 
dame Guerblier  did  not  even  salute  her,  but 
returned  her  bow  with  a  look  of  impertinent 
surprise,  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  in  the 
world  brings  you  here ! "  Charlotte,  however, 
took  a  seat,  and  remained  silent. 

A  lady  was  talking  to  Madame  Guerblier, 
and  by  her  side  sat  a  young  man,  whom 
Charlotte  easily  recognized  as  the  husband 
intended  for  the  daughter  of  the  house. 
What  to  do  she  did  not  know,  when  to  her 
intense  relief  the  door  opened,  and  the  Mar- 
quise de  Valnoy  made  her  appearance.  Ma- 
dame Guerblier's  manner  changed  as  if  by 
magic. 

"And  how  goes  the  lawsuit,  dear  Mar- 
quise?" she  inquired. 


"Well,  Madame  ;  a  new  phase  has  arisen. 
Mutual  friends  are  trying  to  get  the  matter 
arranged  by  the  marriage  of  my  son  to  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Valnoy." 

"The  relationship  is  not  very  close,  I 
think,"  said  Madame  Guerblier. 

"  Oh !  no :  she  comes  of  a  distant  branch 
of  the  family.  They  are  fifth  or  sixth  cousins, 
I  believe." 

"Then  surely  it  is  a  good  idea,  Marquise." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  gravely.  "  I  have  never 
seen  the  young  lady.  She  and  her  family  are 
soon  coming  to  Paris,  and  then  the  affair  will 
be  discussed." 

At  this  moment  Bertha  entered  the  room, 
and  Charlotte  was  struck  by  her  pale,  anxious 
face. 

"  Here  is  Bertha,"  said  her  mother ;  "  I  did 
not  wish  her  to  come,  but  she  is  self-willed. 
You,  Ferdinand,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
the  young  man,  "will  I  hope  make  her  more 
docile." 

Charlotte's  heart  sank  within  her.  A  few 
more  commonplace  remarks  were  made,  and 
then  she  rose  to  take  leave.  Madame  Guer- 
blier bade  her  adieu  coldly.  But  when  Char- 
lotte passed  the  door-way,  she  found  Bertha 
had  followed  her. 

"  It  is  all  over,  then  ? "  murmured  Char- 
lotte. 

"Do  you  really  believe  that?"  said  Bertha, 
in  astonishment. 

"What!  you  will  not  marry  that  gentle- 
man?" 

Bertha  looked  upward.  "  I  will  be  faithful 
to  death,  as  I  promised  my  father." 

"Oh,  Bertha,  forgive  me ! "  said  Charlotte, 
seizing  her  hands.  "  How  you  must  suffer ! " 

"Yes,  the  struggle  is  terrible:  it  makes 
me  ill ;  but  I  resist." 

"And  this  gentleman  ?  " 

"  He  is  loyal-hearted.  When  he  knows  all 
he  will  forgive  me." 

"  Your  words  bring  me  the  greatest  relict. 
But  I  must  go.  Adieu,  my  darling !" 

With  light  and  rapid  steps  Charlotte  re- 
joined her  brother ;  he  had  been  pacing  slowly 
and  sadly  up  and  down  the  Boulevard.  Again 
and  again  did  she  repeat  Bertha's  words,  till 
at  last  they  found  themselves  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XII.— DEFEAT. 

A  fortnight  had  passed  away,  when  one 

morning 'Bertha  entered  her  mother's  room. 

"  How  badly  you  are  dressed,  child ! "  said 

Madame  Guerblier.     "  Do  put  on  your  new 

dress ;  you  look  like  Cinderella." 

Bertha  went  to  change  her  dress,  with  an 
uneasy  feeling ;  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  her  mother's  manner. 

When  her  toilet  was  finished,  the  girl  sank 
on  her  knees  ;  her  prayer  was  short  but  fer- 
vent, and  it  gave  her  a  sense  of  strength. 
Then  she  went  into  the  library,  where  hung 
a  picture  of  her  father.  She  wished  to  look 
again  at  his  noble  face.  A  man  was  polishing 
the  floor. 

"How  is  your  little  boy,  Billot?"  said 
Bertha. 

The  man  looked  pleased  at  the  recognition. 
"  He  is  better,  thank  you.  He  is  still  at  the 
Hospital  Necker,  and  so  contented,  because 
Dr.  Daubry  is  very  kind  to  him.  It  is  he  who 
will  operate  upon  Henri ;  and  the  child  is 
willing,  because  he  has  such  confidence  in  the 
doctor.  Fancy,  Dr.  Daubry  actually  brought 
him  a  toy  the  other  day!  Mademoiselle 
Guerblier,  he  is  just  like  your  father." 

"Yes,  good  Billot,  so  he  is,"  said  Bertha, 
as  she  left  the  room. 

"Well,  you  do  look  nice  now,"  said  her 
mother ;  "  but  what  a  time  you  have  been 
dressing !  And  who  were  you  speaking  to 
just  now  in  the  library  ?" 

"To  Billot,  mamma;  he  is  polishing  the 
floor." 

"  Oh !  that  was  the  noise  I  heard,  and  it 
makes  me  nervous.  Elise,"  said  she  to  her 
maid,  who  was  just  leaving  the  room,  "let 
that  man  do  my  bedroom  and  dressing  room 
now.  He  can  finish  the  library  this  evening, 
when  I  am  out.  You  have  no  bracelet,  Bertha ! 
Here  is  one."  And  she  clasped  on  her 
daughter's  arm  a  narrow  circlet  of  gold  with 
one  magnificent  opal.  "There,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  what  trouble  I  take  to  make  a  naughty 
child  happy  in  spite  of  herself!  " 

Bertha  looked  hard  at  her  mother,  but  could 
learn  nothing  from  her  face 

In  another  moment  the  door  was  thrown 


open,  and  a  party  of  ladies  entered.  With 
them  came  the  gentleman  whom  Charlotte 
had  seen  on  her  last  visit.  These  ladies  all 
embraced  Bertha,  and  the  elder  said  : 

"  Dear  child,  I  need  not  say  a  word :  your 
mother  has  already  told  you  that  I  am  de- 
lighted with  Ferdinand's  choice." 

Bertha  turned  crimson,  and  her  astonished 
eyes  perceived  that  Ferdinand  held  in  his 
hand  a  beautiful  turquoise  ring. 

"Come,  Ferdinand,"  said  Madame  Guer- 
blier; "my  daughter  has  long  since  known 
your  feelings  towards  her.  I  authorize  you 
to  place  that  betrothal  ring  on  her  finger." 

Bertha  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together. 
Madame  Guerblier  whispered  in  her  ear : 

"  I  command  you  !  My  mind  is  made  up — 
it  shall  be  done ;  and  you  will  be  happy  in 
the  end." 

Bertha  was  pale  as  death,  but  she  spoke  in 
a  calm,  resolute  voice : 

"  Ferdinand,  do  you  wish  to  have  a  traitor 
for  your  wife  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  bewildered. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  continued: 
"my  father  has  betrothed  me." 

"Bertha,  are  you  mad?"  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Guerblier.  "  If  you  choose  to  refuse  this 
ring,  be  it  so,  but  do  not  talk  such  nonsense." 

"Pardon  me,  mother!"  replied  Bertha; 
"in  justice  to  myself  I  must  speak." 

"Yes,  yes,  let  her  speak,"  said  the  ladies, 
eagerly. 

"My  father,"  continued  Bertha,  "betrothed 
me  some  days  before  his  death  to  his  best  be- 
loved pupil ;  it  is  also  my  own  choice ;  but 
my  mother  will  not  consent.  I  will  never 
marry  without  her  consent,  but  neither  will 
I  ever  marry  any  one  save  him  to  whom  my 
dearest  father  betrothed  me." 

"  Then  you  shall  never  marry  at  all ! "  cried 
her  mother,  bursting  into  tears. 

Ferdinand  went  up  to  Bertha.  "Forgive 
me,"  he  said;  "how  I  must  have  made  you 
suffer ! " 

The  look  of  gratitude  from  Bertha's  eyes 
repaid  him,  and  he  hastily  left  the  room.  The 
ladies  soon  after  took  their  leave,  and  Bertha 
went  with  them  to  the  front  door.  When  she 
returned,  she  found  the  drawing  room  empty, 
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so  she  went  to  her  mother's  bedroom.  There 
she  found  her  in  a  state  of  indescribable  fury; 
she  had  seized  the  glass  and  china  ornaments, 
and  smashed  them,  and  she  was  now  tearing 
muslin  curtains  to  pieces.  The  sight  of  Bertha 
increased  her  wrath. 

"Be  off!"  she  cried,  shaking  her  fist  at 
her;  "be  off,  you  hypocrite,  you  unnatural 
girl,  who  have  put  your  mother  to  shame  ! — 
liar  that  you  are,  do  not  dare  to  come  near 
me !  Go ! " 

Bertha  flew  to  her  room. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Maurice  "came 
home. 

"Why,  mother,  what  has  happened?"  he 
cried  ;  "you  are  all  in  rags  !" 

And  truly  every  bit  of  lace,  every  piece  of 
ribbon  that  she  wore  had  been  torn  into  tatters. 

"  Happened ! "  she  exclaimed ;  " your  sister 
has  refused  to  marry  Ferdinand,  and  dis- 
graced me  before  everyone.'1 

"  Never  mind,  "never  mind,  dear  little 
mother ;  it  will  all  come  right.  Bertha  is  a 
goose ;  don't  spoil  your  beautiful  eyes  by 
crying.  I'll  settle  it  all.  I  will  make  Daubry 
withdraw  his  claim." 

"Really?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  will.  And  now,  mother  dear, 
give  me  some  money;  I  have  not  a  penny 
left." 

"Nor  I  either,  Maurice;  you  are  ruining 
me." 

"  Come,  mother,  you  must  give  me  some- 
thing. I  have  a  debt  of  honor  to  pay." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  give  you,"  said  Madame 
Guerblier,  crossly.  "Come  in,"  she  cried  to 
her  maid,  who  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Will  you  go  out  to  night,  Madame?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  Elise  ;  order  the  carriage 
at  eight." 

Elise  disappeared. 

"  Do  give  me  some  money,  mother ! " 
pleaded  Maurice. 

"  I  have  none,  I  tell  you.  Do  not  worry 
me  like  this  :  you  will  make  me  ill  again." 

*  Oh,  you  can  be  ill  when  you  like  !"  said 
Maurice,  rudely, — "whenever  you  like,"  as 
with  an  angry  face  he  darted  from  the  room. 

But  the  duties  of  the  toilet  now  occupied 
Madame  Guerblier's  attention,  and  two  ladies' 


maids  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  ar- 
raying her  according  to  her  taste. 

"  I  have  never  seen  Madame's  diamonds," 
said  Annette ;  "and  Elise  says  they  are  so 
beautiful.  Will  Madame  not  wear  them  some 
day?" 

"  When  my  son  marries ;  but  you  can  see 
them  now  if  you  like." 

So  saying  she  unlocked  a  small  table,  and 
there  in  a  box  lined  with  crimson  velvet  lay 
the  sparkling  diamonds.  When  they  had  been 
sufficiently  admired,  she  relocked  the  table. 

At  length  her  toilet  was  completed,  and  her 
carriage  was  announced.  Maurice  burst  into 
the  room  ;  the  maids  disappeared,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, seizing  his  mother's  wrists  : 

"Mother,  I  must  have  money!   I  must!" 

"  Maurice,  if  I  had  any  I  would  give  it  you."" 

"  Give  me  what  you  have,"  he  said,  releas- 
ing her. 

She  unlocked  her  table.  Besides  her  jewel 
boxes,  there  was  another  of  sandal- wood.  She 
opened  it,  and  took  out  a  few  pieces  of  gold, 

"  Count  it  for  me,"  he  said. 

Madame  Guerblier  sat  down  on  the  sofa  to- 
count.  Maurice  stood  by  the  table. 

"Twenty-three  pounds,"  said  his  mother,, 
sadly. 

"Better  than  nothing."  replied  Maurice, 
"  I'll  put  back  the  box.  Mother,  why  don't 
you  wear  your  diamonds  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  it  is  bad  taste  to  wear  dia- 
monds at  a  small  evening  party." 

"Well,  mother,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to 
Bertha  ;  go  call  her." 

Madame  Guerblier  instantly  obeyed.  When 
she  was  gone,  Maurice  thrust  the  case  of  dia- 
monds into  his  pocket. 

"  Bertha,"  said  he,  when  his  sister  returned 
with  her  mother,  "I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you.  You  might  meet  Daubry  to  night :  if 
you  speak  to  him,  or  even  bow,  I  will  go  to 
him  to-morrow,  and  knock  him  down;  so 
now  you  are  warned.  Mother,  let  me  take 
you  to  the  carriage  ?  " 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


WE  need  a  mediator  with  Jesus,  the  Me- 
diator Himself.  Can  there  be  a  more  powerful 
one  than  Mary  ? — St  Bernard. 
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Our  Lady's  Garden. 


[Condensed  from  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Independent,  reproducing  which  the 
New  York  Freeman s  Journal  says:  "Among 
the  glaring  and  noisome  weeds  in  the  Inde- 
pendents garden,  the  following  has  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  bed  of  violets."  The  reader  will 
observe  an  unfailing  note  of  Protestantism  in 
calling  Our  Blessed  Lady  simply  "Virgin."] 

The  Benedictines  and  Cistercians  were  pre- 
eminently the  gardeners  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
to  them  are  we  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  many  of  the  old-time  floral  favorites— anem- 
ones and  flowering  almonds,  marigold  and  wall- 
flower, and  many  others  equally  dear,  brought 
long  ago  by  pilgrim  monks  from  distant  Syria. 
Even  if  there  were  no  records  of  monkish  gardens, 
the  saintly  names  given  to  herbs  and  flowers  would 
be  all-sufficient  proof  of  their  existence.  The 
angelica — in  old  German  called  root  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — Grimm  tells  us  was  revealed  in  a  dream. 
Du  Bartas  calls  it  the  "happy  counterbane,  sent 
down  from  heaven  by  some  celestial  scout."  The 
lamium  album,  from  its  heavenly  virtues,  was, 
Parkinson  tells  us,  called  archangel ;  the  geum  ur- 
barium,  herb  benedict,  because  the  devil  could  not 
endure  its  presence;  and,  from  the  legend  that  it 
stanched  the  Blood  of  the  Saviour  in  His  last 
agony,  the  verbena  officinalis  was  called  herb  of 
the  Cross.  The  scabiosa  suceisa  received  the  popu- 
lar name  of  devil's  bit,  because  when  deprived  by 
the  Virgin  Mary  of  his  power  to  use  the  root  for 
evil,  in  spite  he  bit  off  the  end,  and  it  never  grew 
again. 

Virgin's  Pinch  is  so  called  because  Our  Lady 
left  the  impress  of  her  fingers  upon  it ;  the  rose- 
mary flowers  in  joy  at  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord, 
because  she  spread  the  Infant's  linen  over  it  to 
dry.  Broom  and  chickweed  are  forever  compelled 
to  rustle,  because  in  her  flight  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  they  betrayed  her  to  the  soldiers  of  Herod ; 
and  she  was  rescued  by  the  juniper  opening  its 
arms  and  concealing  her ;  and  in  honor  of  this 
act  the  Italians  even  now  use  the  latter  to  deco- 
rate their  stalls  at  Christmastide.  The  polypodium 
vulgare  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Virgin's 
milk.  The  purple  flowering  Lady's  Thistle  had  its 
leaves  beautifully  diversified  from  the  same  source. 
She  blessed  the  sage,  and  it  was  called  officinalis 
Christi.  The  little  star  flower,  known  as  Our 
Lady's  Bed-Straw,  has  its  romantic  legend.  When 


the  different  plants  were  summoned  to  form  a 
couch  for  the  Mother  and  Child  in  the  Stable,  they 
all  made  excuses,  until  this  modest  flower  offered 
itself,  and  was  rewarded  by  having  its  snowy 
petals  turned  to  gold.  The  Magyars  believe  that 
every  kernel  of  wheat  needs  only  to  be  split  in 
the  centre  to  disclose  the  impress  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child. 

The  flowers  that  in  classic  mythology  and  Scan- 
dinavian-folk lore  blossomed  for  Venus  and  Holda, 
were,  under  monkish  direction,  transferred  to  the 
Virgin.  The  rose  was  sacred  to  the  Northern 
maternal  goddess;  she  was  affectionately  termed 
Frau  Rose  and  Mutter  Rose ;  but  when  the  Virgin 
Mother  usurped  her  place,  she  became  Marien- 
roschen.  Holda  blessed  and  guarded  the  flax : 
but  to  the  German  maiden  of  to  day  it  is  Unser 
Frauen  Flacks ;  to  the  French  peasant,  lin  de 
Notre  Dame.  So  Freyjajargrass  became  Lady's 
Tresses;  and  Niord's  glove  (spongia  marina), 
Lady's  Hand.  The  maiden  hair-fern,  sacred  to 
Venus,  became  Mariengrass;  the  matricaria  par- 
thenium,  devoted  to  Minerva,  the  Herb  of  the 
Blessed  Mary. 

The  clematis,  from  its  "shady  covertures  in  the 
garden,"  was  called  Lady's  Bower;  the  cluster- 
ing blossoms  of  the  pink  thrift,  Lady's  Cushion; 
the  primula,  Lady's  Candlestick;  the  scandix 
pecten,  Lady's  Comb;  striped  grass,  Lady's  Gar- 
ters; quaking  grass,  Lady's  Hair;  white-flowered 
wormwood,  Lady's  Smoke;  campanula  hybrida, 
Lady's  Looking-Glass;  harebell,  Lady's  Thimble; 
cypripedium,  Lady's  Slipper ;  the  fuchsia,  Lady's 
Eardrop;  dodder,  Lady's  Laces;  briony,  Lady's 
Seal ;  alchemilla  vulgaris,  Lady's  Mantle ;  the  glis- 
tening drops  that  sparkle  on  the  sundew  and  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  Lady's  Tears.  In  fact,  all  flow- 
ers are  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  but  pre-eminently 
those  bearing  any  fancied  resemblance  to  the  hu- 
man body. 

In  France,  the  beautiful  veronica  is  called  les 
yeux  de  la  bonne  Vierge ;  the  spearmint,  menthe  de 
Notre  Dame :  the  Italians  calling  it  erba  Santa 
Maria;  the  Germans,  Frauenmunze.  With  the 
latter,  campanula  is  Marienglockchen ;  costmary, 
Frauenbalsam.  In  Tuscany,  a  little  plant,  with 
tiny  flowerets  of  whitish  rose- color,  is  known  as 
Madonna's  herb ;  and  on  Ascension  Day,  when 
plucked  and  hung  on  the  walls,  will  frequently 
flower,  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  special  manifesta- 
tion of  Our  Lady's  pleasure. 

The  rose  of  Jericho  is  the  Rose  of  the  Madonna, 
the  Arab  designating  it  Kqf  Mary  am  (Mary's 
Hand).  The  early  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
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asserted  that  wherever  Mary  and  Joseph  rested  in 
theiK  flight,  this  rose  sprang  into  bloom.  It  was 
thought  to -ease  the  pain  of  parturition  by  its  very 
presence;  and  not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  women  placed  it  by  their  bedsides. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica, 
gives  some  very  curious  information  'regarding 
this  flower. 

Many  of  Our  Lady's  feast  days  have  particular 
flowers  consecrated  to  them.  At  the  Purification, 
February  2,  the  snowdrop  takes  the  place  of  her 
image  on  the  altar,  and  in  her  honor  is  called  the 
Fair  Maid  of  February.  There  is  a  charming  folk- 
tale connected  with  this  flower.  When  Eve, 
expelled  from  Paradise,  roamed  broken-hearted 
over  the  barren  earth,  and  the  snow  fell  cold  and 
silently,  an  angel  breathed  upon  a  downy  flake, 
and  bade  it  bud  and  bloom.  Before  it  touched 
the  ground  Eve  saw  it,  and  her  heart  grew  light, 
and  she  loved  it  better  than  all  the  brightest  blos- 
soms of  Eden.  Then,  as  the  angel  vanished,  with 
the  assurance  that  this  flower  should  ever  remain 
the  harbinger  of  sun  and  summer,  where  his  feet 
had  touched  rings  of  snowdrops  formed. 

To  the  Annunciation,  March  25,  belong  the 
marigold,  almond,  and  narcissus.  It  is  said  that 
the  Virgin  always  wore  the  marigold  on  her  bosom, 
and  that  it  blossomed  at  all  the  feasts  held  in  her 
honor.  The  French  peasants  think  that  if  it  be 
touched  on  Annunciation  Day  by  the  bare  foot  of 
one  whose  heart  is  pure,  it  will  impart  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  birds.  A  branch  of  the 
almond  formed  the  miraculous  rod  of  Aaron,  that 
budded,  flowered,  and  fruited  in  the  Temple; 
while  the  narcissus,  the  daffodil  of  which  Rob 
Herrick  sings  so  enchantingly,  holds  an  honored 
place  in  myth  and  song.  Lady's-Smock,  the 
chemise  de  Notre  Dame  of  the  French,  becomes 
"all  silver  white"  on  this  feast-day.  Its  little 
flowers  resemble  dainty  smocks  spread  out  on  the 
deepening  verdure  of  the  spring  meadows  to 
bleach.  It  is  called  the  cuckoo  flower,  because, 
as  old  Gerard  tells  us,  "it  flowers  when  the  cuckoo 
doth  begin  to  sing  her  pleasant  song  without  stam- 
mering. ' '  At  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  the  Virgin's 
altars  are  decked  with  the  amellus,  long  used  in  the 
worship  of  Roman  divinities;  while  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Dec.  8,  the  arbor 
vitse,  type  of  immortality,  holds  conspicuous  place. 

But,  above  all  other  flowers,  the  Virgin  claims 
the  incense  of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  types  of  purity 
and  love.  It  is  said  that  when  the  unmarried 
men  of  the  lineage  of  David  assembled  to  woo 
the  Virgin,  their  rods  were  placed  in  the  Temple, 


with  the  understanding  that  the  owner  of  the  rod 
found  budded  should  be  her  husband ;  and  that 
of  Joseph  alone  was  found  covered  with  lilies. 
After  her  death,  the  doubting  Apostle  Thomas 
refused  to  believe  in  her  assumption  ;  but  on  the 
opening  of  the  tomb  it  was  found  full  of  lilies  and 
roses;  and,  on  looking  up,  Thomas  beheld  her  in 
her  flight  to  the  heavenly  hosts ;  and  she  threw  to 
him  her  girdle,  to  insure  his  faith. 

In  the  Golden  Legend,  a  lily  is  said  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  grave  of  an  ignorant  knight,  who 
could  only  be  taught  to  say  "Ave  Maria."  On 
every  leaf  was  the  invocation  in  letters  of  gold ; 
and,  on  opening  the  grave,  the  root  was  found  to 
have  grown  from  the  faithful  knight's  mouth.  A 
similar  story  is  told  of  an  idiot  boy  of  Brittany, 
who  lived  under  a  tree  in  Auray,  and  who  could 
never  be  taught  more  than  the  repetition  of  the 
words  "Ave  Maria,"  and  "Salaun  is  hungry." 
When  he  died,  the  neighbors,  thinking  him  soul- 
less, buried  him  beneath  the  tree  where  he  had 
lived.  But  the  Virgin,  in  rebuke,  caused  a  lily  to 
grow  out  of  the  poor  boy's  grave,  every  leaf  of 
which  was  stamped  with  "Ave  Maria"  in  letters 
of  gold  A  chapel  now  adorns  the  place,  in  which 
is  the  shrine  of  Salaun  the  Simple ;  and  the  idiot 
boy,  as  a  popular  saint,  insures  tender  reverence 
for  those  who  possess  a  soul,  if  not  a  mind. 

From  their  association  with  the  Virgin,  lilies 
were  thought  to  confer  maternity  on  women,  with*- 
out  other  aid  than  the  mere  eating  of  them ;  and 
a  vase  of  these  flowers  became  the  symbol  of  moth- 
erhood. Bede  uses  them  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Virgin's  resurrection, — the  pure  white  petals  sweet 
as  her  own  spotless  body,  the  golden  anthers 
within  typifying  her  soul,  sparkling  with  divine 
light.  The  fourth  King  of  Navarre,  in  memory  of 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  found  in  the  heart  of  a  lily, 
and  which  cured  him  of  a  dangerous  disorder, 
instituted  the  Order  of  the  Blessed  Lady  of  the 
Lily.  In  1403,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin,  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood 
called  the  Order  of  the  Lily,  whose  badge  was  a 
collar  composed  of  these  flowers. 

Most   frequently  is  the  Virgin  designated  as 
Santa  Maria  della  Rosa.     Dante  says : 
".  .  .  .  Here  is  the  Rose 

Wherein  the  Word  Divine  was  made  Incarnate." 
She  is  the  Rosa  Mystica.  Old  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  tells  the  legend  of  one  who  had  "gathered 
much  goods  of  his  lord's"  approaching  a  wood 
where  thieves  were  gathered,  and  as  he  knelt  to 
say  "Our  Lady's  Saulter,"  the  Virgin  came  and 
placed  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  "at  each  Ave 
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she  set  a  rose  in  the  garland  that  was  so  bryghte 
that  all  the  wood  shone  thereof";  and  the  thieves 
turned  back,  leaving  him  unharmed.  In  the  6th 
century  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin,  established  the  fete  de  la  Rosier  e, 
at  which  the  maiden  who  was  irreproachable  was 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  roses,  and  given  a  purse 
of  three  hundred  francs  Interrupted  at  the  Rev- 
olution, this  beautiful  fete  day  was  reinstated  in 
1812,  and  is  still  yearly  observed.  The  Rosary 
was  instituted  with  direct  reference  to  the  Virgin, 
St.  Dominic  having  been  shown  a  chaplet  of  these 
flowers  by  the  Holy  Mother;  and,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  real  roses  were  used  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  Joyful,  Sorrowful,  and  Glorious 
Mysteries  In  the  i2th  century,  Isobart,  a  pious 
monk,  while  worshipping  at  Our  Lady's  shrine, 
fell  dead,  and  from  his  mouth,  eyes,  and  ears  roses 
sprang. 

Mediaeval  art  is  strewn  with  flowers  from  the 
Garden  of  Our  Lady.  In  pictures  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, Gabriel  presents  the  Virgin  with  the  lily, 
the  Fleur  de  Marie ;  sometimes  the  olive  is  sub- 
stituted, more  rarely  the  palm.  In  the  Visitation 
we  see  her  in  the  garden  of  Zacharias,  where,  it  is 
said,  she  once  touched  with  her  finger  a  scentless 
flower,  and  immediately  it  emitted  the  most  de- 
licious perfume.  In  the  flight  to  Egypt  the  palms 
bent  to  offer  shade  to  the  Mother  and  Child. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  keep  within  the  borders 
of  Our  Lady's  Garden,  for  outside  are  other  gar- 
dens rich  in  religious,  poetic,  and  mythic  associa- 
tions,— gardens  of  the  Saviour  and  the  saints.  .  .  . 
The  study  of  primitive  culture  and  folk-lore  has 
revealed  to  us  the  awe,  the  honor,  and  the  adora- 
tion in  which  the  floral  world  was  held;  and 
though  flowers  have  lost  the  prestige  of  the  pos- 
session of  magical  powers,  the  magic  of  their  love- 
liness will  never  fade;  and  the  profounder  the 
intellect  of  man,  the  more  tenderly  will  they  kindle 
in  him  '  •'  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears. ' ' 


DECREASE  of  fervor  is  the  first  step  on  a  slop 
ing,  slippery  ground,  on  which,  unless  timely  pre- 
cautions be  taken,  a  community  descends  rapidly 
towards  the  goal  of  dissolution. —  Ven.  Libermann. 

A  GOOD  book  is  not  only  a  charming  companion, 
but  it  may  become,  in  God's  providence,  a  safe- 
guard against  various  classes  of  sin,  and  a  heavenly 
grace. — Father  Gavin,  S.J. 

SOME  people  are  so  vindictive  that  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave  they  would  kick  surrounding  tomb- 
stones. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Miracles  at  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre 
seem  to  have  been  of  unusual  frequency  this  year. 
Nearly  every  pilgrimage — and  there  have  been 
many — has  been  signalized  by  one  or  more  extraor- 
dinary cures.  Among  the  pilgrims  thus  favored 
was  a  woman  from  Murray  Bay,  who  had  been  par- 
alyzed for  years,  and  was  only  able  to  move  around 
on  crutches.  She  was  completely  cured,  and 
walked  away  without  aid.  A  little  girl  of  five 
or  six  years  of  age,  who  had  been  blind  for  two  or 
three  years,  suddenly  recovered  her  sight  while 
venerating  the  Saint's  relics.  The  child  belongs 
to  a  well-known  family  of  Sorel.  Her  eyes  are 
said  to  be  as  well  to-day  as  before  she  lost  her  sight. 
A  young  man  named  Joseph  Fiset,  who  was  a  com- 
plete cripple,  and  suffering  also  from  running  sores 
in  the  back,  had  come  all  the  way  from  Massachu- 
setts to  invoke  the  Thaumaturgus  of  Canada.  He 
struggled  up  to  the  altar  rail  on  crutches,  and 
kissed  the  relics.  Immediately  he  felt  a  cold  thrill 
throughout  his  body,  which  caused  him  to  drop 
his  supports,  and  on  stooping  to  recover  them  he 
found  he  could  walk.  With  devout  thanksgiving, 
he  laid  his  crutches  among  those  of  others  healed 
through  the  interposition  of  St.  Anne,  and  walked 
from  the  church  perfectly  cured.  Two  medical 
men  who  examined  the  sores  on  his  back  found 
them  mysteriously  dried  up.  Mr.  Fiset  had  been 
suffering  a  long  time  from  these  sores,  and  for 
seven  years  had  always  used  crutches. 

Many  other  cures  are  reported,  perhaps  quite 
as  remarkable  and  well  authenticated ;  however, 
those'  above  mentioned  seem  to  us  most  likely  to 
stand  the  test  of  critical  investigation.  We  al- 
ways employ  the  word  miracle  with  due  reserve  in 
chronicling  such  events. 

The  obedient  and  virtuous  child  is  the  joy  of 
his  parents,  and  the  staff  of  their  old  age ;  but, 
ordinarily  speaking,  this  consolation  is  a  reward 
earned  by  giving  children  a  truly  Christian  edu- 
cation. 

The  French  Government  has  named  Mother 
St.  Cyprien,  superioress  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Au- 
gustine at  Marseilles,  a  member  of  the  national 
order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


The  new  hospital  which  the  Holy  Father  has 
erected  in  Rome  is  fitted  up  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  discoveries  of  medical  science  as  to  the 
treatment  of  cholera.  It  is  large  enough  to  ac- 
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commodate  two  hundred  patients.  The  chapel  of 
the  hospital  opens  directly  into  the  Vatican,  and 
will  be  personally  visited  by  the  Pope. 


The  Inter-  Ocean,  of  Chicago,  computes  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  United  States  to  be 
9,500,000,  and  is  of  opinion  that  during  the  past 
twenty  five  years  "no  denomination  has  made 
such  great  progress  in  this  country." 


A  dispatch  received  on  the  8th  ult.  by  the  su- 
perior of  the  Missions  Strange  res,  at  Paris,  con- 
firmed the  terrible  news  of  the  massacre  of  five 
missionary  priests  and  10,000  native  Christians  in 
Eastern  Cochin  China.  Before  this  outbreak  of 
fanaticism  there  were  about  4  r  ,000  Christians  in  the 
Vicariate,  and  now,  as  Mgr.  van  Camalbeke,  the 
Vicar- Apostolic,  states,  the  Vicariate  is  destroyed. 
Eight  thousand  Christians  are  reported  to  have 
escaped  to  the  mountains,  but  they  are  every- 
where hunted  down,  and  the  work  of  murder  and 
pillage  still  continues.  The  martyred  priests  are 
as  follows :  Jean  Marie  Julien  Poirier,  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Rennes,  born  June  23,  1848,  at  St.  Co- 
lombe  (He  et  Vilaine),  left  for  Eastern  Cochin 
China  November  5,  1873;  Louis  Marechal  Gue- 
gan,  of  the  diocese  of  Vannes,  born  May  26, 
1849,  at  St-  Vran  (Cote  du  Nord),  left  Novem- 
ber 22,  ifcSi ;  Andre- Marie  Garin,  of  the  diocese 
of  Moutiers  en-Tarentaise,  born  May  25,  1854,  at 
Chevron  (Savoy),  left  April  1 6, 1878;  HenriMarie 
Joseph  Mace,  of  the  diocese  of  Lucon,  born  June 
19,  1844,  at  Bazoyes-en-Paillers  (Vendee),  left 
September  23,  1875;  M.  Jean  Joseph  Martin,  of 
Moutiers-en-Tarentaise,  born  July  16,  1850,  at 
Bourg  Saint  Maurice  (Savoy),  left  July  i,  1874. 


Florida  has  for  some  years  been  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  medical  faculty  and  people  of 
wealth  in  the  North  on  account  of  'its  mild  and 
equable  climate,  which  established  for  it  special 
claims  as  a  sanitarium  and  winter  resort.  It  is 
only  of  late  that  the  thrift  and  energy  of  some  of 
the  settlers  began  to  establish  an  equally  strong 
claim  for  Florida  as  a  money  making  country — a 
claim  that  within  the  past  few  years  has  been  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  With  a  little 
labor  and  a  very  small  outlay  —  averaging  in  some 
cases  only  from  $200  to  $500— industrious  men 
have  in  five  years  made  each  acre  of  their  land, 
costing  in  the  first  place  from  $2. 50  to  $15  an  acre, 
worth  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  by  simply  planting  it 
with  orange  trees,  and  the  last  three  years  of  the 
five  more  than  paid  the  original  outlay.  The  soil 


in  this  part  of  the  State  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  other  semi-  tropical  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  cereals,— cotton,  cane,  rice,  tobacco, 
etc.  Much  of  the  land  bought  near  San  Antonio 
Church  a  year  ago  for  $5  an  acre  can  now  hardly 
be  bought  for  twenty  times  that  sum,  and  equally 
good  opportunities  are  still  held  out  to  prospective 
Catholic  settlers,  in  the  finest  and  healthiest  part  of 
Florida.  Even  as  we  write,  we  learn  from  the 
daily  papers  that  an  agricultural  colony  is  now  or- 
ganizing in  England,  whose  destination  is  Florida. 
Whether  Catholic  or  not,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain. 

The  Diocese  of  Cleveland  is  rejoicing  over  the 
appointment  of  its  beloved  Vicar  General,  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  M.  Boff,  as  Domestic  Prelate  of 
Leo  XIII.  The  Rev.  N.  A.  Moes,  the  learned 
rector  of  the  diocesan  Seminary,  has  also  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology  from  his  Holi- 
ness The  reverend  gentlemen  have  our  sincere 
congratulations.  Rarely  have  their  honors  been 
more  worthily  bestowed. 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  Catholics  of  Paris 
have  established  193  new  free  schools  -a  noble 
protest  against  Godless  education. 


The  following  information  concerning  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  Argentine  Republic  comes  to 
us  from  a  member  of  one  of  the  religious  orders 
established  at  Buenos  Ayres : 

"The  poor  Argentines  are,  for  the  most  part, 
wretched  specimens  of  Catholics ;  but  they  have  been 
much  neglected,  the  State  hampering  the  Church, 
and  the  Secret  Societies  playing  mischief  everywhere. 
Now,  thank  God !  a  little  State  prosecution  on  the 
School  Question  has  aroused  the  clergy,  and  the  laity 
too.  A  congress  of  the  Catholic  Association  at  present 
in  session  promises  solid  results.  It  is  very  consol- 
ing to  see  so  many  men  come  to  the  front — so  many 
of  them  prominent  too.  .  .  .  The  Government  is 
masked  infidel— hypocritical  Freemason  :  professing 
to  patronize  the  religion  it  is  secretly  trying  to  under- 
mine. The  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  Instruc- 
tion is  an  avowed  atheist.  .  .  .  The  priests  here,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen  them,  are  worthy  men — some  of  them 
most  exemplary.  But,  unfortunately,  they  have  none 
but  official  relations  with  the  people  It  is  my  belief 
that  separation  of  Church  and  (such  a)  State  would 
prove  a  great  blessing — in  the  end,  at  least,  whatever 
confusion  it  might  cause  at  first.  But  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  native  clergy  dread  it;  for  the  people  are 
not  with  them,  as  they  ought  to  be." 


Would  that  every  Catholic  home  corresponded 
with  the  ideal  set  forth  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
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of  Peoria  in  one  of  his  pastoral  letters: — "The 
home  of  a  Catholic  should  be  a  Catholic  home ; 
a  sanctuary  of  religion,  made  beautiful  and  holy 
by  religious  observance:  by  night  and  morning 
prayer  in  common ;  by  the  presence  of  the  Cru- 
cifix and  the  images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  saints;  by  blessing  and  thanksgiving  before 
and  after  meals;  by  special  devotions  in  sacred 
seasons,  and  by  the  unnoticed  symbols  of  rever- 
ence and  love  that  clothe  the  family  circle  as  with 
an  atmosphere  of  Heaven." 

The  city  of  Pontmain,  in  France,  has  been  made 
famous  throughout  the  Christian  world  by  reason 
of  the  miraculous  apparition  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
which  occurred  there  on  the  >  7 th  of  January,  1871. 
This  privileged  spot  was  very  recently  the  scene 
of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  event  in  the  life  of 
one  of  the  favored  children  to  whom  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  had  graciously  appeared.  On  the  2d 
of  August  the  Rev.  Joseph  Barbedette  celebrated 
in  his  native  city  of  Pontmain,  with  great  pomp 
and  splendor,  his  first  Holy  Mass.  An  immense 
procession,  composed  of  the  various  congregations 
of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  the  happy 
parents  of  this  favored  child  of  Mary,  led  the  nu- 
merous body  of  clergy,  who  escorted  the  young 
priest  to  the  grand  Basilica,  where  for  the  first  time 
he  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  preacher  on 
the  occasion  very  appropriately  took  as  his  text : 
Ecce  filius  fuus,  Ecce  Mater  tua — "Behold  thy 
son,  Behold  thy  Mother  " — and  feelingly  reverted 
to  the  fact  that  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  who  was 
the  hope  of  the  priest  and  missionary,  had  obtained 
for  the  child  of  her  predilection  the  great  grace 
of  being  chosen  as  the  minister  of  her  Divine  Son 
upon  earth.  Altogether,  it  was  an  event  that 
brought  joy  and  blessings  to  many  a  faithful  heart 
in  the  little  city,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  pious  inhabitants. 

Father  Deshon,  of  the  Paulist  Community,  who 
became  a  convert,  and  left  the  military  service  after 
the  Mexican  war,  is  spoken  of  by  the  Washington 
Herald  as  "  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers 
ever  in  the  U.  S.  Army."  He  was  second  in  the 
class  that  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843.  The 
late  General  Grant  was  a  classmate. 


We  are  informed  that  the  author  of  the  pathetic 
little  poem  entitled  "The  Cross  and  Beads," 
which  appeared  anonymously  in  THE  "AvE  MA- 
RIA" some  time  ago,  was  Charles  James  Cannon. 
The  verses  came  to  us  without  signature  from  Ire- 
land, and  we  had  never  seen  them  before.  Mr. 


Cannon  was  a  Catholic  writer  when  to  be  such 
brought  neither  fame  nor  money.  Dr.  Brownson 
in  reviewing  one  of  his  works  remarked:  "If  he 
had  written  without  any  reference  to  the  Catholic 
or  non- Catholic  public,  and  kept  himself  wholly 
within  the  range  of  the  natural  order,  he  would 
long  since  have  occupied  a  high  position  in  the 
ranks  of  American  literature."  The  incident 
which  suggested  the  poem  is  related  in  a  letter 
written  from  Camp  Patterson,  near  Matamoras, 
during  the  Mexican  War,  by  Col.  G.  T.  M.  Davis: 

"  In  posting  sentinels  the  first  night  after  our  arrival, 
we  unintentionally  enclosed  within  our  lines  the  hut 
of  one  of  the  tenants  of  Travano,  located  immediately 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  morning  it 
became  visible,  as  well  as  its  inmate.  He  was  the 
oldest  man  I  have  ever  seen,  being  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  Yet  his  step  was  firm  and  elastic,  his 
health  good,  and  his  daily  occupation  a  tiller  of  the 
soil.  His  humble  habitation  was  a  small  straw  hut, 
about  six  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long.  Its  furniture 
was  an  oxhide  pallet,  a  couple  of  spears,  a  knife,  a 
few  shoemaker's  tools,  and  a  gun.  His  larder  con- 
sisted of  a  sack  partly  filled  with  dry  corn  and  a  few 
squashes  ;  and  his  wardrobe,  of  a  large  brimmed  hat, 
a  coarse  cotton  shirt,  pantaloons  of  the  same  material, 
and  a  pair  of  coarsely  made  shoes.  Around  his  neck 
was  a  string  of  beads ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  his  hut, 
upon  an  upright  post,  was  placed  a  rudely  made  cross 
about  ten  inches  in  length  The  cross,  and  the  beads 
that  decorated  his  time  wrinkled  neck,  were  the  em- 
blems of  his  religion.  In  answer  to  my  questions, 
put  to  him  through  an  interpreter,  he  stated  they  were 
his  only  companions ;  that  for  eighty  years  he  had 
been  a  communicant  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that 
his  religion  was  to  him  his  greatest,  his  chief  source  of 
consolation  and  enjoyment.  I  instructed  the  inter- 
preter to  ask  him  if  he  would  let  me  have  the  cross. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  expression  that  darkened  his 
countenance  as  he  replied :  '  No,  senor !  no,  senor ! 
The  captain  can  take  everything  else  1  have  on  earth, 
if  he  will  spare  me  that  cross  and  my  beads.  If  he 
takes  them,  I  hope  he  will  take  my  life  with  them  ! '  " 


The  Rev.  H.  de  Regge,  Chancellor  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Rochester,  has  been  appointed  Private 
Chamberlain  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  with  the  title  of 
Monsignor.  We  unite  with  Father  de  Regge's 
numerous  friends  in  wishing  him  many  years'  en- 
joyment of  the  honors  so  deservedly  won. 


In  the  25  missionary  districts  under  the  care  of 
the  Society  of  Missions  Etrangeres,  of  Paris,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  just  published,  there 
are  29  bishops  and  668  priests,  all  belonging  to  the 
Society;  also  421  native  priests  and  2,048  cate- 
chists.  There  are  2,018  schools  and  orphanages, 
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with  46, 171  children  of  both  sexes ;  35  seminaries, 
with  1,594  students  for  the  priesthood.  During  the 
year  the  baptisms  were  as  follows:  17,878  adults, 
32,698  children  of  Christian  parents,  and  193,104 
children  at  the  point  of  death. 


Not  to  tantalize  our  readers  by  making  another 
division  of  the  concluding  pages  of  the  beautiful 
sketch,  "The  Martyrs  of  Molokai,"  and  also  to 
make  room  for  matter  which  has  been  in  type 
for  a  month  past,  we  print  this  week  four  addi- 
tional pages.  The  need  of  this  amount  of  extra 
space  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  A  mag- 
azine of  twenty-four  pages  would  enable  us  to 
make  the  instalments  of  continued  articles  more 
satisfactory,  to  enlarge  existing  departments  some- 
what, and  also  to  secure  greater  variety  of  reading. 
We  have  already  suggested  the  way  in  which  the 
friends  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  can  speed  these 
improvements. 


New  Publications. 


THE  WORKS  OF  ORESTES  A.  BROWNSON.  Collected 
and  Arranged  by  Henry  F.  Brownson.  Volumes 
XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII.  Containing  the  Political 
Writings.  Detroit:  Thorndike  Nourse,  Publisher. 
1885. 

The  political  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Brownson 
are  distinguished  by  remarkable  force,  forecast, 
and  independence.  It  is  refreshing  and  salutary 
to  read  them,  breathing  as  they  do  the  inspirations 
of  a  fearless  soul,  a  profound  love  of  justice,  an 
ardent  patriotism,  and  an  uncompromising  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  true  religion.  There  are 
no  political  writings  extant  that  exhibit  greater 
strength  of  style  and  thought,  or  that  are  more 
marked  in  their  predictions  by  actual  realization 
in  the  development  of  events.  They  deal  with 
leading  phases  of  American  politics,  legislation, 
statesmanship,  and  history  for  a  long  series  of  years 
preceding  the  war;  they  treat  of  the  momentous 
questions  that  divided  the  country  prior  to  the  war 
and  at  the  beginning  of  it;  they  correctly  predict 
the  results  of  that  great  civil  conflict,  and  fearlessly 
indicate  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued  at 
the  time  by  the  President,  by  Congress,  by  the 
Government.  The  course  thus  indicated  was  after- 
ward closely  followed  in  all  the  more  essential 
particulars — and  slavery  was  abolished,  the  Na- 
tional arms  were  triumphant,  peace  was  restored, 
the  Union  was  saved. 

In  those  trying  times  law  and  order  found  in 
Dr.  Brownson  a  valiant  champion,  while  rebellion 


found  in  him  a  fearless  and  aggressive  opponent. 
The  vigor  of  his  reasoning,  the  splendor  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  advice,  which  so  conspicuously  mark  the 
political  writings,  make  them  inspiring,  convinc- 
ing, fascinating.  They  were  of  great  service  to 
the  country,  and  for  them  every  patriot  may  be 
thankful,  while  of  them  every  Catholic  may  be 
proud.  They  abound  in  sublime  lessons  of  the 
duties  of  man  to  his  God,  to  his  fellow  men,  and 
to  his  country.  They  are  instinct  with  the  loftiest 
inspirations  of  freedom  and  patriotism.  It  can  not 
but  be  gratifying  to  Catholics  that  in  those  dark 
and  ominous  times  one  of  the  foremost  of  their 
•number  stood  among  the  very  first  of  American 
citizens  in  defending  the  Union  and  advocating 
the  rights  of  man. 

Though  the  political  writings  of  Dr.  Brownson 
deal  particularly  with  American  issues,  American 
legislation,  American  statesmen — American  poli- 
tics— yet  they  are  by  no  means  restricted  solely 
to  such  subjects.  The  politics  of  civilized  coun- 
tries generally  receive  a  due  share  of  the  attention 
and  comments  of  that  profound  thinker  and  great 
writer.  His  genius  illuminates  all  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats,  and,  pointing  from  the  most  stub- 
born issues  to  just  conclusions,  reveals  the  truth 
even  among  the  intervening  shadows  of  future 
years.  By  way  of  indicating  how  comprehensive 
the  range  of  his  political  writings  really  is,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  few  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  these  volumes;  as,  for  instance,  "War 
and  Loyalty,"  "Slavery  and  the  Mexican  War," 
"The  Republic  of  the  United  States,"  "Recent 
European  Events,"  "Austria  and  Hungary," 
"  The  Case  of  Martin  Koszta,"  "The  French  Re- 
public," "Piratical  Expeditions  against  Cuba," 
"Politics  and  Political  Parties/'  "The  Licen- 
tiousness of  the  Press,"  "Catholics  of  England 
and  Ireland,"  "The  Turkish  War,"  "Russia  and 
the  Western  Powers,"  "The  Unholy  Alliance," 
"  Montalembert  on  England,"  "  Politics  at  Home 
and  Abroad, "  "  Napoleonic  Ideas, "  "  The  Higher 
Law,"  "The  Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  "Slavery  and 
the  Incoming  Administration,"  "The  Great  Re- 
bellion," "Slavery  and  the  War,"  "The  Struggle 
of  the  Nation  for  Life,"  "State  Rebellion,  State 
Suicide,"  "Return  of  the  Rebellious  States," 
"The  Federal  Constitution,"  "Are  the  United 
States  a  Nation?  "  All  these  and  numerous  other 
subjects  are  examined  and  discussed  with  great 
clearness  and  signal  ability. 

Dr.  Brownson's  Works  are  worthy  of  a  promi- 
nent place  in  any  library,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
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hoped   that  the   reverend  clergy  and  Catholics 
generally  will  secure  and  read  them. 

WHAT  THE  CHURCH  HAS  DONE  FOR  SCIENCE.  A 
Lecture  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Zahm,  C.  S.  C  ,  of  the 
Iftiiversity  of  Notre  Dame.  No.  V.  "Ave  Maria" 
Series.  Notre  Dame,  Ind,:  "Ave  Maria"  Press. 
Price,  10  cents. 

The  amazing  ignorance  concerning  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  which  permeates  the  non- Catholic 
world  is  not  wholly  unaccountable.  Blind  preju 
dice  is  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  it  is  propagated  by 
fanatics  who  are  begotten  in  darkness,  and  who, 
in  some  cases,  wilfully — it  would  seem  so — devote 
their  lives  to  the  spreading  of  error.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  reason  with  the  blind  who  will  not 
see ;  but  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  some  of  them 
so  startling  that  they  must  read  like  revelations 
even  to  the  eye  of  the  tolerably  informed  Cath- 
olic, ought,  it  seems  to  us,  to  help  enlighten  the 
majority,  and  perhaps  partially  pave  the  way  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  wonderful  wisdom, 
the  generosity  tempered  by  discretion,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  Church  in  her  treatment  of  her  own. 
That  she  has  ever  been  the  most  liberal  patro- 
ness of  Art  no  reasonable  mind  will  question.  It 
has  been  urged  against  her  that  she  has  not  fos- 
tered Science.  The  falsity  of  this  statement  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  little  volume  before 
us.  Here  suppressed  facts  are  brought  to  light, 
the  perverted  are  set  straight,  and  much  curious 
knowledge,  not  generally  known,  is  gathered  in  a 
little  volume,  which  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every 
reader.  Father  Zahm  has  diligently  gleaned  in 
the  broad  fields  of  universal  literature.  Some  of 
his  most  interesting  data  he  gets  from  Protestant 
sources;  and  the  whole  matter,  presented  in  an 
attractive  form,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  cur- 
rent Catholic  literature.  We  wish  that  the  subject 
might  be  treated  at  greater  length,  for  probably 
the  half  has  not  been  told;  that  the  book  might 
contain  a  copious  appendix  for  hasty  reference, 
inasmuch  as  this  silent  argument  is  beyond  refuta- 
tion, and  stands  a  living  witness  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  popular  cant  of  the  day.  If  the  whole  truth 
were  known,  it  would  soon  be  acknowledged  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has  not  only  encouraged  Sci- 
ence, but  a  vast  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
scientists,  discoverers,  and  inventors,  the  practi- 
cal experimentalists,  have  been  nourished  in  her 
bosom,  and  remained  her  faithful  votaries  even 
unto  the  end  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
boastful  non- Catholic  members  of  the  fraternity 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  mere  theorists. 


Catholics  will  do  well  to  study  "What  the 
Church  has  Done  for  Science,"  and  to  aid  as  far 
as  possible  in  circulating  it  among  Protestant 
readers 

We  have  on  our  table  late  issues  of  the 

Messenger  of  St.  Joseph,  the  monthly  organ  of  the 
Archcon fraternity  of  St.  Joseph  of  Beauvais.  They 
contain  a  number  of  interesting,  well-written  ar- 
ticles in  prose,  also  several  meritorious  poems. 
Subscribers  to  this  magazine,  besides  securing  a 
monthly  quota  of  pious  reading,  aid  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Apostolic  School  at  Rockwell  (Cahir, 
Co.  Tipperary),  wherein  Irish  youth  are  trained 
up  to  become  apostles  in  heathen  countries.  The 
College  is  under  the  able  management  of  the  Rev. 
Prosper  Goepfert,  and  enjoys  the  distinguished 
patronage  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Croke. 

Obituary. 

"  It  is  a  holy  and  -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead.'" 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Rev.  John  Cunningham,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Leavenworth.  He  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
had  been  ordained  less  than  a  month. 

The  Rev.  William  McDonald,  rector  of  St.  Anne's 
Church,  Manchester,  N.  H.  Father  McDonald  was 
the  oldest  priest  in  the  diocese,  and  a  pioneer  of  the 
Faith  in  New  England. 

Mother  Mary  of  St.  Anselm,  religious  of  Our  Lady 
of  Charity  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  deceased  on  the 
24th  ult.,  in  Newark.  She  was  in  the  forty- first  year 
of  her  age  and  the  twenty-second  of  her  religious  life. 

Sister  M.  Constantia,  who  died  on  the  2ist  ult.,  after 
a  long,  useful,  and  edifying  life.  She  was  the  foun- 
dress of  St  Paul's  Industrial  School  for  girls,  and  also 
of  St.  Joseph's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Brooklyn, 
where  she  labored  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Hundreds  of 
young  women,  in  various  positions  of  life,  owe,  under 
God,  their  salvation  to  this  humble  daughter  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

Sister  Maria  Beda,  the  beloved  superioress  of  the 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Baltimore,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  i8th  ult. 

Sister  Mary  Joseph,  of  the  Visitation  nuns,  whose 
death  took  place  at  Monte  Maria  Convent,  Richmond, 
Va  ,  on  the  2d  inst.  Sister  Joseph  was  the  youngest 
sister  of  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Keiley. 

Mr.  John  C.  Waters,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  was 
well  known  and  highly  respected  as  a  model  young 
man.  His  death  deprives  a  mother,  sisters,  and  broth- 
ers of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son  and  brother,  whose 
loss  they  deeply  mourn.  Mr.  Waters  will  be  specially 
missed  in  the  Sunday-school  of  St.  Francis'  parish,  of 
which  he  was  an  efficient  officer. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department. 


The  Ant  and  the  Glowworm. 


1TJ  HEN  night  had  spread  its  darkest 'shade, 
^^   And  e'en  the  stars  no  light  convey'd, 
A  little  Ant  of  humble  gait 
Was  plodding  homeward  somewhat  late. 
Rejoiced  was  she  to  keep  in  sight 
A  splendid  Glowworm's  useful  light, 
Which,  like  a  lantern  clear,  bestow' d 
Its  service  o'er  her  rugged  road. 

Passing  along  with  footstep  firm, 
She  thus  address'd  the  glittering  worm: 
"A  blessing,  neighbor,  on  your  light ! 
I  kindly  thank  you  for't.     Good-night !  " 
"What !  "  said  the  vain  though  gifted  thing, 
"Doyvu  employ  the  light  I  bring? 
If  so,  I'll  keep  it  out  of  view; 
I  do  not  shine  for  such  as  you." 
It  proudly  then  its  light  withdrew. 

A  traveller,  as  he  journey 'd  by, 

Had  seen,  with  pleas' d  and  curious  eye, 

The  beauteous  lustre,  now  put  out ; 

But  left  in  darkness  and  in  doubt, 

Unconsciously  he  stepp'd  aside, 

And  crush' d  the  Glowworm  in  its  pride. 

God,  in  His  wise  and  bounteous  love, 
Has  given  us  talents  to  improve ; 
And  they  who  hide  the  precious  store 
May  do  much  harm,  but  suffer  more. 


Father  Cochin's  Miracle. 


HEN  the  famous  Father  Cochin 
was  a  young  seminarist,  study- 
ing at  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  he  was  distinguished 
above  all  his  companions  for  great 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
tender  charity  to  the  poor.  Every 
month  his  father  gave  him  ten  dollars 
for  pocket-  money.  This  sum  he  did  not  spend 
uselessly,  nor  did  he  hoard  it  up  like  a  miser. 
On  recreation  days,  before  going  to  his  home 
in  the  city,  he  filled  his  pockets  with  coins. 
Then  as  he  came  out  of  the  Seminary,  and  the 
poor  people,  who  were  always  waiting  for  him, 


crowded  round,  it  was  his  delight  to  distrib- 
ute alms  amongst  them.  How  happy  he  felt 
as  he  went  down  the  street,  the  people  calling 
after  him, "  God  bless  you ! "  All  day  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  a  little  bird  were  singing  in  his 
heart. 

But  young  Cochin  was  so  generous  that 
by  the  end  of  the  month  he  seldom  had  a  cent 
left.  The  poor  people  knew  this,  and  yet 
every  recreation  day  they  waited  for  him  to 
appear,  well  pleased  to  receive  a  bow  and  a 
smile  from  "Master  James"  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  give  them. 

One  morning  he  left  the  Seminary,  unusu- 
ally gay  and  happy  to  think  that  he  had  a 
whole  day  to  spend  at  home  with  his  parents. 
It  was  the  28th  of  May ;  his  money  for  that 
month  was  all  gone,  so  he  could  only  bow 
and  smile  to  the  crowd  that  waited  for  him : 
he  had  given  them  his  last  penny  the  week 
before.  However,  one  poor  woman  followed 
him  down  the  street,  and  told  him  that  she 
and  her  family  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two 
days ;  that  her  husband  was  out  of  work,  and 
the  children  were  suffering  from  the  measles. 
Young  Cochin  listened  to  her  sad  story,  and 
told  her  he  was  very  sorry  to  have  nothing  to 
give  her.  But  she  still  followed  him,  and  said, 
"  O  feel  in  your  pockets  again,  Master  James ! 
maybe  God  has  put  something  there."  To 
prove  to  her  that  he  had  nothing,  the  young 
seminarist  was  going  to  turn  his  pockets  in- 
side out,  when  he  felt  something  hard  in  one 
of  them,  and,  to  his  own  great  surprise,  drew 
out  three  gold  coins.  Without  a  moment's  hes- 
itation,'he  gave  them  all  to  the  poor  woman, 
who,  smiling  through  her  tears,  exclaimed  : 
"  I  told  you  so !  A  miracle ! " 

James  Cochin  thought  he  must  be  dream- 
ing, and  rubbed  his  eyes  to  make  sure  he  was 
awake.  Where  had  the  money  come  from  ? 
his  was  all  gone  a  week  ago.  And  so  he  kept 
wondering,  at  last  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought.  He  was 
very  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  so  ab- 
stracted as  to  almost  forget  his  dinner. 

In  the  evening  when  Cochin  returned  to 
the  Seminary,  his  room-mate  came  running 
up,  and  said :  "  Well,  here  you  are  at  last!  You 
played  me  a  pretty  trick.  I  had  to  stay  at 
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home  all  day,  because  you  took  my  coat,  and 
I  couldn't  find  yours." 

"Your  coat!"  gasped  James. 

"Yes;  and  my  money  is  in  the  right-hand 
pocket,  too." 

The  money  was  gone,  so  there  was  noth- 
ing for  James  to  do  but  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
You  may  be  sure  he  had  to  stand  a  good 
deal  of  teasing ;  but  when  his  father  heard 
about  it,  he  was  so  much  pleased  to  know  ol 
his  son's  charity  to  the  poor,  he  gave  him  three 
gold  coins  to  give  back  to  his  companion,  say- 
ing :  "After  this  I  will  double  your  monthlj 
allowance,  so  when  you  want  to  work  mir- 
acles you  can  do  it  with  your  own  money" 

Long  after,  when  James  Cochin  was  a 
priest,  he  built  a  hospital  for  these  same  poor 
people.  Some  day,  when  you  go  to  Paris, 
you  will  see  it,  no  doubt,  in  the  Faubourg  S. 
Jacques — the  Cochin  Hospital  (Hospice  Co- 
chin). I  don't  know  if  the  good  Father  ever 
worked  any  real  miracles — -I  don't  believe  he 
did ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  be  charitable 
to  the  poor  than  to  perform  miracles ;  it  says 
so  in  the  Scripture. 


Bob's  Vocation. 


BY  E.    L.   D. 


VII. 

The  next  few  days  were  as  blank  as  the 
eyes  of  a  statue;  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
an  easterly  gale  set  in,  which  filled  the  air 
with  clouds  of  dust  and  flying  rain.  I  quite 
declined  to  look  at  myself  in  the  glass,  for  I 
was  such  a  tear-stained  object;  and  Bob's 
mother  was  my  damp  fac-simile,  besides  being 
too  miserable  for  utterance. 

The  sunshine  and  his  first  letters  came  to- 
gether ;  and  as  we  turned  page  after  page  we 
decided  there  might  be  worse  things  in  a  fam- 
ily than  a  sailor,  although  I  must  confess  we 
could  not  at  that  time  imagine  what  they 
were.  The  boy  was  as  happy  as  youth  and 
hope  could  make  him,  and  as  he  found  at 
every  turn  some  object  bearing  on  his  heart's 
dearest  wish — his  "  vocation  " — everything 
was  rose-colored  to  his  eyes. 

He  began : 


"Here  I  am  at  last!  And  I  wish  you  and  Aunt 
Nell  were  along  too.  The  town  is  a  queer  old  place, 
built  like  a  wheel,  with  the  Court  House  in  the  middle ; 
the  streets  running  out  like  spokes,  and  a  big  '  all- 
around  '  street  like  a  tire.  There's  channel  enough  in 
the  Chesapeake  to  float  heavy  ships  up  to  the  sea-wall 
of  the  Academy.  It  warmed  the  cockles  of  my  heart 
(see  Shakespeare  or  some  other  fellow)  to  see  the 
blue  jackets  and  marines,  and  to  watch  the  sails  come 
and  go.  There  aren't  many  of  the  Middies  here 
though,  for  the  ships  are  out  on  the  practice  cruise. 

"  I  think  I  can  get  in,  for  Mr.  Dugald  gave  me  a 
little  sort  of  examine,  and  he  said  a  few  weeks'  more 
'boning'  would  brace  me  up  to  the  mark.  (That's 
what  they  call  studying  here.)  He  says  I'm  weak 
on  'skinny'  (that s  mathematics),  and  he's  giving  me 
logarithms,  and  pons  asinorums,  and  cube  roots,  and 
other  nice  little  side-shows,  till  my  hair  stands  on  end 
like  the  '  quills  of  the  fretful '  (there's  another  quote  for 
Aunt  Nell;  she's  always  telling  me  to  drop  slang  and 
use  good  English) ;  and  I  go  to  bed,  and  have  night- 
mares of  assorted  sizes. 

"There's  a  fellow  here  studying  and  rooming  with 
me.  He's  a  queer  lot ;  comes  from  the  wilds  of 
Michigan.  His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  army 
of  the  ist  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  and  his  father  got 
killed  in  a  log- jam  the  year  Robertin  (his  name's 
Robert  Robertin)  was  born.  His  grandfather  was  kind 
of  childish,  and  his  mother  was  an  Indian  woman, 
whose  people  were  all  Catholics  from  the  time  of  Pere 
Marquette. 

"  She  was  awfully^put  up  about  his  father's  death, 
and  turned  gray  that  night,  and  never  spoke  much 
afterward.  And  he  says  the  first  thing  he  remembers 
is  crouching  down  by  a  big  log  fire,  with  the  dark, 
sad  woman  spinning  on  one  side,  and  the  old  white- 
bearded  man  on  the  other,  and  listening  to  the  fire 
snap,  and  the  wind  and  wolves  howling  outside ;  and 
every  now  and  then  his  grandfather  would  sing,  in  a 
cracked,  high  voice,  soldier  songs,  or  tell  stories  of 
Napoleon ;  for  he  could  remember  everything  up  to  the 
time  he  was  twenty-five,  and  not  any  more.  Wasn't 
it  queer? 

"And  sometimes  he — the  old  man— would  begin  to 
sing  low  under  his  breath  the  pz  Ira,  but  he'd  always 
shudder  and  shake,  and  never  finish ;  for  that  was 
the  tune  his  father  had  gone  to  the  guillotine  by.  He 
was  a  lord's  steward,  and  hid  his  master,  and  tried 
to  save  his  property ;  and  they  executed  him  for  a  bad 
citizen.  On  the  guillotine  he  got  one  hand  loose,  and 
crossed  himself;  and  the  guard  struck  him  in  the  face 
so  hard  for  doing  it,  that  he  broke  his  jaw. 

"And  Robertin  never  had  any  children  to  play  with, 
or  any  toys ;  and  he  knows  the  queerest  things  about 
birds  and  beasts  and  fishes ;  and  he's  pretty  smart  at 
his  books.  The  priest  up  there  gave  him  lessons. 
Robertin  did  his  horse,  and  worked  in  his  garden  to 
pay  for  them,  you  know ;  for  he's  mighty  independent, 
and  he  ain't  a  bit  ashamed  of  having  done  servant's 
work  either. 
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"And  the  priest  hoped  some  day  he'd  be  another 
priest,  but  he  said  he  always  was  thinking  of  getting 
into  some  place  wide,  where  he  could  breathe  good : 
the  woods  smothered  him ;  and  when  he  first  saw  the 
Big  Lake  (Superior),  he  thought  that  was  it ;  but  then 
he  saw  it  on  the  map,  and  it  looked  so  little  that  he  told 
the  Father,  and  he  said :  '  Yes,  yes  :  it  is  the  sea  you 
want.  I  too  feel  so  sometimes ;  for  I  come  from  the 
coast,  and  I  long  for  the  salt  and  the  sound,  for  the 
wheeling  of  the  clouds,  and  the  play  of  the  birds  and 
the  white  caps.  But  that  is  in  my  Brittany,  and  I  — 
my  lot  is  here ! ' 

"  Then  there  came  a  fellow  that  wanted  to  go  to 
Congress,  and  he  went  among  the  lumbermen  to  get 
their  votes ;  and  when  some  of  'em  asked  what  he'd 
do  for  them,  he  said  a  lot  of  things — one  was  that  he'd 
send  one  of  their  sons  to  the  Naval  Academy ;  and  he 
saw  what  a  strapping  fellow  Robertin  was,  and  picked 
him  out.  He's  only  seventeen,  but  is  six  feet  high, 
and  broader  than  Father  Jerome.  His  hands  are  little, 
and  he  holds  his  feet  so  straight  when  he  walks  that 
he  looks  pigeon-toed,  and  he  steps  one  foot  just  ahead 
of  the  other.  His  eyes  are  black  and  like  a  hawk's, 
and  his  chin  is  as  square  as  a  block.  He's  got  an 
awful  temper,  but  he  holds  on  to  it  like  grim  Death  ; 
for  he  says  what's  the  use  of  being  a  Catholic  if  you 
don't  do  what  you  are  told  ?  He  hates  swearing  and 
drinking,  and  says  lies  are  too  mean  for  a  man  to  tell. 
He  hasn't  got  much  manners — pokes  his  knife  in  his 
mouth,  don't  like  to  wear  collars,  and  that.  His 
French  is  correct,  but  a  little  queer  in  accent.  His 
English  though — oh,  my!  it  does  get  tangled  up  now 
and  then !  He  studies  like  a  steam  engine ;  and  when 
I  get  tired  and  yawny,  I  just  look  at  him,  and  I  brace 
up  right  off.  It  makes  me  feel  like  Aunt  Neil's  '  Mr. 
Wemmick,'  who  thought  he'd  washed  his  hands  and 
lunched  if  he  badgered  a  client. 

"  Robertin  swims  like  a  fish,  and  is  teaching  me ; 
and  I'm  learning  to  swing  clubs  and  dumb-bells. 
"Your  loving  son, 

"  BOB." 

The  second  letter,  which  came  in  the  night- 
train,  was  delivered  at  the  same  time : 

"  I've  just  gone  all  the  way  through  the  grounds. 
It's  the  prettiest  place  I  ever  saw.  The  whole  stretch 
is  flat  as  a  table  and  green  as  velvet,  and  there  are 
big  trees,  and  the  buildings  and  quarters  are  scattered 
around.  Old  Fort  Severn  is  at  the  end  opposite  the 
gate.  It's  the  Gym.  [gymnasium]  now,  and  the  Boat- 
House  with  the  paper  shells  and  the  fancy  singles  is 
off  near  the  Steam  House.  The  other  boats — lap- 
streaks  and  cat-boats — are  under  cover  by  the  wharf, 
and  the  balsas  and  catamarans  float  between  the 
ships.  The  Steam  House  is  immense!  I  don't  mean 
big  you  know,  but  style,  and  because  what's  in  it  is 
of  such  value  Then  there's  the  Gunnery ;  I  think 
I  like  that  best.  It's  got  everything  in  it  that  shoots, 
from  Mexican  bronze  to  gatling  guns.  And  oh,  the 
flag's  there  that  Hugh  McKee  captured  at  Sun-tol- 


mok !  He  was  a  young  lieutenant  from  Kentucky, 
and  when  the  citadel  (it  was  in  the  Corea)  was  at- 
tacked, he  ran  ahead  of  all  the  storming  party,  and 
was  the  first  man  inside  the  works.  He  reached  out 
to  seize  the  flag,  and  one  Corean  ran  him  through  with 
a  pike,  and  one  shot  him.  Then  the  blue-jackets  and 
marines  came  swarming  up  in  the  face  of  the  gingalls, 
stones,  shot,  and  flying  dust ;  *  and  before  his  body  was 
cold  the  fight  was  over,  and  the  flag  wrapped  round 
him.  It's  a  great,  enormous  square  of  yellow  stuff, 
with  a  big  black  dragon  ramping  all  over  it ;  and  on 
it  are  some  dark  stains  made  by  McKee's  blood.  His 
father  was  an  army  officer,  and  got  killed  just  the 
same  way  in  Mexico — the  first  man  inside  the  enemy's 
works,  and  shot  down  before  he  could  grasp  the  flag. 

"The  Seamanship  Room's  fine  too.  Everything 
in  it  is  about  ships ;  and  there's  one  little  thing  the  fel- 
lows call  'the  teazer.'  It's  a  flat  round  block  with  all 
the  points  of  the  compass  on  it,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
little  short  mast  running  up  through  the  middle  of  a 
wooden  sail,  and  the  sail  turns  on  it  like  a  pivot,  and 
the  fellows  have  to  tell  how  to  trim  and  set  sail  ac- 
cordingly as  the  wind  blows. 

"But  I  reckon  maybe  the  Armory's  the  prettiest, 
after  all.  The  guns  stand  down  the  sides  of  the  wall, 
like  that  piece  of  Longfellow's  Aunt  Nell  made  me 
learn  once : 

" '  This  is  the  Arsenal.     From  floor  to  ceiling, 

Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms; 
But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms.' 

The  howitzers  are  set  in  the  middle,  and  the  cutlasses 
and  bayonets  and  pistols  are  fixed  in  stars  and  shields 
and  triangles,  and  lots  of  pretty  shapes,  between  the 
gun-racks.  The  rammers  and  sponges  stand  around, 
and  there  are  the  guidons  and  things.  The  big  cigar 
torpedo  is  here  too.  If  it  had  worked  all  right  it  would 
have  been  something  like  that  jolly  Nautilus  of  Jules 
Verne.  But  it  didn't. 

"  Next  to  the  bloody  flag,  the  best  thing  I  saw  was 
the  boat  Lieut.  Talbotf  made  his  journey  of  1,600 
miles  in.  It's  only  a  gig,  and  it  was  winter,  and  he 
went  to  bring  help  to  his  shipmates,  who  were  wrecked 
on  an  unknown  reef  in  the  Pacific,  way  out  of  the 
track  of  vessels  Don't  you  remember,  Jim  McLean's 
Uncle  Jack  told  him  about  it,  and  he  told  me  ?  It 
made  me  feel  so  funny  to  look  at  it  and  think  about 
it:  just  like  the  Captain  felt  when  he  left  home — 'a 
marble  in  my  throat  that  got  as  big  as  an  apple,'  and 
the  tears  kept  coming.  I  was  sort  of  ashamed  to  be 
crying  that  way,  and  I  kept  sniffing  and  gulping  and 

*  In  this  engagement  the  Coreans  fought  with  most 
desperate  valor,  using  everything  they  could  lay  hand 
on  to  repel  the  assault,  even  picking  up  their  cannon 
bodily,  and  hurling  them  at  our  men  ;  they  also  cast 
dust  by  the  handful  in  the  faces  of  their  assailants,  the 
close  hand-to-hand  conflict  making  it  possible. 

f  For  Talbot's  daring  and  fatal  journey,  see  THE 
"AvE  MARIA"  of  July  u,  1885. 
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blowing  my  nose,  till  somebody  spoke  up  behind  me  : 
'  Dawn't  be  ashamed  o'  tears  like  them,  boy.  Men 
as  old  and  tough  as  me  piped  their  eye  when  Talbot 
died.'  I  jumped  like  sixty  ;  but  when  I  looked  I  could 
have  hurrahed  ;  for  there  was  a  regular-built  old  salt  — 
one  of  Father  Jerome's  'shell-backs.'  He  made  me 
think  of  the  old  chap  in  the  '  Bab  Ballads,'  — 

"  '  His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long 
And  weedy,  and  long  was  he.' 

I'm  going  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance. 

"  I  went  to  the  chapel  to  see  the  tablet  to  Lieut. 
Talbot  ;  and  I  tell  you  it's  a  mighty  solemn  thing  to 
think  if  you  do  any  special  service  or  any  good  thing 
for  your  Government  or  your  shipmates,  that  your 
name  's  put  up  for  everybody  to  read  and  honor  as 
long  as  people  last.  It  sort  of  pokes  you  up  with  a 
sharp  stick,  and  makes  you  feel  you  musn't  be  satis- 
fied to  just  lump  along,  or  drift  with  the  tide. 

"There  are  some  big  monuments.  The  best  one 
is  to  Herndon  —  the  fellow  that  stood  on  the  bridge  of 
his  ship  and  went  down  as  calmly  and  bravely  as  if 
he  were  going  into  port.  The  Tripoli  fellows  have  a 
daisy  one  too.  One  of  them  was  a  midshipman,  not 
more  than  eighteen  years  old  ;  and  he'd  got  hold  of  a 
spar  when  his  ship  went  down,  and  was  floating  round 
safe  ;  but  he  saw  a  sailor  he  knew  struggling  in  the 
water.  He  couldn't  swim,  and  he  had  a  wife  and 
some  children.  So  the  young  fellow  shoved  the  spar 
to  him,  and  said  (it  would  only  float  one)  :  '  Take  it, 
Jack  ;  for  you  have  a  wife  and  children  ;  there  isn't 
anybody  dependent  on  me.'  And  then  he  raised  his 
hands  up  and  joined  them  over  his  head,  and  looked 
up  once,  and  said  :  '  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul  !  ' 
Then  he  sank,  and  never  came  up  any  more. 
"Your  loving 

"BOB." 

How  we  talked  over  those  letters!  They 
were  read  and  reread,  until  before  the  first 
week  was  out  they  began  to  look  worn  and 
old.  We  thought  with  always  increasing  sat- 
isfaction of  the  "queer  lot"  from  Michigan, 
and  were  glad  our  boy  was  associated  with 
such  a  safe  acquaintance  during  the  anxious 
days  preceding  the  examination. 

That  examination  !  I  think  Bob's  mother 
was  tempted  daily  to  pray  that  he  would  not 
pass,  so  she  could  have  him  home  again;  but 
she  bravely  conquered  herself,  and  we  said 
the  Rosary  every  day  for  his  success. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  Gypsy  Girl's  Story. 


CHARLES  V.,  on  receiving  a  letter  which  re- 
vealed the  name  of  one  who  had  been  plotting 
treason  against  him,  threw  the  communica- 
tion into  the  fire,  saying  :  "  The  best  way  to 
forgive  a  crime  is  to  ignore  it." 


We  stopped  at  the  town  of  Val  de  Pefias, 
and  supped  at  a  capital  inn,  where  we  were 
waited  upon  by  two  handsome  peasant  girls. 
Finding  myself  alone  with  one  of  them,  I  in- 
quired from  what  part  of  Spain  she  came. 
With  a  sweetly  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
interest  I  manifested  in  her,  she  told  me  her 
singular  history.  She  was  a  zingali  (gypsy), 
who  about  fifteen  years  ago  had  been  aban- 
doned by  her  mother  and  the  tribe  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  left  in  a  dying  state  upon 
the  ground.  A  little  boy,  son  of  the  inn- 
keeper, roving  about  the  deserted  encamp- 
ment, heard  a  feeble  moan;  and,  seeking  out 
its  origin,  discovered  a  child  about  two  years 
old,  senseless,  and  apparently  dying.  He 
caught  up  the  poor  sufferer,  and  carried  it  to 
the  stables  of  the  inn,  where  he  wrapped  it 
in  straw,  and  brought  it  food ;  not  daring  to 
allow  any  one  to  know  of  his  act  of  charity, 
for  violent  was  the  hatred  towards  the  race 
of  the  gypsies. 

After  some  time,  his  mother,  seeing  him 
always  carrying  food  to  the  stables,  watched 
him,  and  found  a  child  instead  of  a  pet  dog, 
as  she  first  imagined.  Touched  by  the  ten- 
derness of  the  boy  towards  the  deserted  child, 
she  gave  him  permission  to  bring  it  into  the 
house,  where  it  was  reared,  and  given  the 
name  of  Mary,  as  it  was  rescued  from  death 
on  the  Birthday  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  Often 
in  after  years,  when  she  became  useful,  the 
zingali  mother  strove  to  take  her  away ;  but 
so  dearly  did  she  love  the  friends  the  "  Blessed 
Virgin"  had  given  her,  she  would  never  leave 
them,  but  labored  assiduously  for  them. 

"And  where  is  the  boy  who  saved  you  from 
death?"  I  asked. 

"Ah,  Senora!  he  is  a  soldier,  and  far  away," 
she  replied,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; 
then,  reading  a  warm  sympathy  in  my  face,  she 
continued :  "  but  when  he  comes  back,  I  shall 
be  his  wife." 

At  that  moment  came  a  loud  call, "  Mary !  ' 
And,  kissing  a  little  crucifix  around  her  neck, 
his  parting  gift,  she  ran  off.  —  Souvenirs  of 
Travel. 
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The  Dolors  of  Our  Lady. 


]HE  Church  never  loses  sight  of  the 
share  which  Mary  took  in  the  Pas- 
sion of  her  Son,  and  very  frequently 
during  Holy  Week,  which  is  consecrated  in 
a  special  manner  to  the  commemoration  of 
Our  Lord's  sufferings  and  death,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  anguish  endured  by  her  who 
"  stood  by  the  foot  of  the  Cross.v  But  as  in 
Holy  Week  the  remembrance  of  all  that  Our 
Blessed  Saviour  suffered  for  us  absorbs  our 
attention,  the  third  Sunday  of  September  is 
set  apart  for  the  particular  celebration  of  the 
Sorrows  of  His  Blessed  Mother. 

The  sufferings  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  as  we 
commemorate  them,  began  with  the  prophecy 
of  Simeon.  The  divine  will  was  dear  to  Mary ; 
she  fulfilled  it  in  every  circumstance  of  her 
life.  When  the  days  of  her  purification  were 
accomplished,  she  hastened  to  Jerusalem, 
there  to  offer  to  God,  as  the  Law  commanded, 
her  first-born  Son.  What  an  hour  of  ineffable 
delight  must  that  have  been  to  Mary  when 
she  pillowed  the  divine  Child  on  her  breast, 
and  began  her  journey  to  Jerusalem  !  She 
knew  that  His  entrance  into  the  Temple 
would  be  the  dawn  of  the  world's  redemption. 
But  could  it  have  been  that  tears  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  the  divine  Babe  as  He  gazed  on  her, 
and  that  she  saw  in  His  Face  a  dim  vision  of 
Calvary  ?  It  may  have  been.  Then  did  she 
press  Him  closer  and  closer  to  her  loving 
Heart,  and  resolve  that  harm  should  not  come 


to  Him  unless  it  first  came  to  her.  How  gladly 
would  she  have  given  her  life  to  save  Him  ! 

As  Mary  and  Joseph  were  approaching  the 
Temple,  a  venerable  priest,  whose  ardor  made 
him  forget  the  feebleness  of  age,  was  hurrying 
from  his  home.  He  was  "a  man  of  desires/ 
and  God  had  revealed  to  him  that  he  should 
not  taste  death  till  he  had  seen  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Justice.  It  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  Temple  at  that 
blessed  hour ;  and  there,  as  soon  as  he  had 
entered,  his  inspired  gaze  fell  on  the  Virgin  of 
whom  he  had  read  so  often  in  the  prophecies, 
with  the  divine  Child  in  her  arms,  whom  his 
heart  for  so  many  years  had  yearned  to  see. 
Happy  Simeon !  figure  of  the  ancient  world 
grown  old  in  expectation,  and  near  its  end. 

Mary  placed  in  his  trembling  arms  the 
long  looked-for  Messiah ;  and  then  did  the 
holy  old  man,  his  voice  choked  with  emotion, 
break  forth  into  that  sublime  canticle,  "  Now 
Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant,  O  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  Thy  word  in  peace  :  because  my 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation,  which  Thou 
hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  peoples  : 
a  light  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel." 

But  a  cloud  soon  overspreads  the  brow  of 
Simeon,  and  his  eyes  fill  with  tears.  He  turns 
from  Mother  to  Son  in  an  agony  of  compas- 
sion. How  shall  he  utter  the  prophecy  with 
which  he  is  inspired !  The  Mother  is  kneeling 
to  receive  his  blessing ;  the  divine  Child  is 
still  cradled  in  his  arms.  He  raises  his  eyes 
to  Heaven,  and,  invoking  a  benediction  on  the. 
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Mother  and  Child,  his  lips  give  out  the  proph- 
ecy which  his  heart  was  slow  to  utter:  "Be- 
hold, this  Child  is  set  for  the  ruin  and  for  the 
resurrection  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign 
which  shall  be  contradicted :  and  thy  own 
soul  a  sword  shall  pierce,  that  out  of  many 
hearts  thoughts  may  be  revealed." 

What  a  change  came  over  the  Heart  of 
Mary  at  that  moment !  Joy  was  banished  for- 
ever. The  light  of  her  life  was  extinguished. 
Then  arose  before  her  the  dark  vision  of  Geth- 
semane  and  Calvary,  and  she  saw  passing  in 
review  before  her  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the 
Passion. 

The  prophecy  just  spoken  began  already  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  sword  pierced  her  Heart 
of  hearts.  This  was  Our  Blessed  Mother's 
first  great  sorrow.  Then  there  was  the  flight 
into  Egypt,  when  in  the  midnight  and  the 
darkness  she  went  forth  from  her  happy  abode 
at  Nazareth,  from  friends  and  kindred,  out 
from  the  Promised  Land  into  the  exile  of 
heathendom,  to  save  her  Child  from  the  cruel 
edict  of  Herod.  Then  came  that  other  dolor, 
more  poignant  still  than  this,  when,  by  divine 
dispensation,  the  Boy  Jesus  was  lost  for  three 
days  at  Jerusalem.  Who  shall  fathom  the 
depth  of  pain  which  filled  the  Heart  of  His 
afflicted  Mother  when,  as  the  Gospel  relates, 
"she  sought  Him  sorrowing"!  But  let  us 
pass  over  these  dolors,  for  they  were  to  those 
which  followed  but  as  the  darkness  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

The  Fourth  Dolor  was  the  meeting  of  Jesus 
and  Mary  on  the  way  to  Calvary.  The  in- 
iquitous sentence  had  been  pronounced,  and 
the  divine  Victim  of  expiation  was  being  led 
to  the  altar.  What  grief  must  have  pierced 
that  Mother's  Heart  when  the  bleeding  form 
of  her  Son,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  the 
Cross,  drew  near  her !  With  all  the  eager- 
ness of  a  mother's  love,  she  pressed  through 
the  crowd  to  meet  Him.  He  stopped,  wiped 
the  congealing  blood  from  His  hollow  eyes, 
and  cast  upon  her  one  long,  loving  glance  of 
agonizing  tenderness.  God  alone,  whose  in- 
finite intelligence  numbers  the  stars  of  heaven, 
knows  the  intensity  of  Mary's  anguish  at  that 
moment.  Rude  hands  thrust  her  back  from 
.her  beloved  Son  as  she  was  about  to  embrace 


Him,  and  she  was  separated  from  Him  again, 
till  His  bleeding  form  fastened  to  the  Cross 
hung  suspended  between  earth  and  heaven. 

When  the  mysterious  darkness  which  came 
over  the  world  at  the  hour  of  the  Crucifixion 
had  dispersed  the  terror-stricken  crowd,  and 
the  wild  tumult  of  that  dreadful  scene  had 
subsided,  the  afflicted  Mother  drew  near  to 
the  Cross.  What  unutterable  anguish  must 
have  filled  her  soul  when  raising  her  eyes  she 
beheld  the  mangled  Body  of  her  Son !  He 
spoke  to  her,  but  each  word  was  a  new  wound 
to  her  aching  Heart.  "Woman" — He  does 
not  call  her  Mother,  for  it  would  increase  her 
pain — "  Woman,"  He  says, "  behold  thy  Son." 
Then  looking  at  the  Beloved  Disciple,  who 
stood  by  her,  He  says :  "  Son,  behold  thy 
Mother."  "  What  an  exchange ! "  exclaims 
St.  Bernard:  "John  for  Jesus — the  son  of 
Zebedee  for  the  Son  of  God ! " 

Mary  could  not  leave  the  Cross :  love  held 
her  there.  Three  hours  did  she  stand  by, 
though  every  moment  increased  her  suffering. 
She  saw  the  drooping,  thorn- crowned  Head, 
the  heaving  breast,  the  quivering  limbs,  and 
the  ebbing  streams  of  crimson  Blood  that 
flowed  to  the  ground.  She  marked  the  faint 
throbbing  of  His  breaking  Heart,  and  watched 
the  death  pallor  as  it  stole  over  His  features, 
beautiful  even  in  their  disfigurement;  she  saw 
His  eyes  swimming  in  the  agony  of  death,  as 
He  looked  down  on  her  in  speechless  dere- 
liction ;  she  heard  the  blasphemies  of  the 
impenitent  thief,  the  perfidious  taunts  of  the 
executioners,  and,  last  of  all,  the  plaintive 
voice  that  uttered  the  awful  cry,  "  My  God, 
My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?" 

The  end  was  near.  Every  prophecy  had 
been  fulfilled.  "It  is  consummated."  The 
eyes  of  the  divine  Victim  grow  dim,  His  sacred 
Head  sinks  on  His  breast,  He  breathes  His 
last  sigh,  and  expires.  Thus  ended  the  Fifth 
Dolor,  which  was,  in  some  sense,  the  greatest 
of  all.  Another  quickly  followed.  A  brutal 
soldier  advanced  and  thrust  his  lance  deep 
into  the  Sacred  Heart  of  the  Adorable  Victim. 
"Ah!"  cries  out  St.  Bernard,  "that  thrust,  O 
Mother,  is  through  thy  soul ! "  Then  indeed 
was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  holy  Simeon : 
"And  thy  own  soul  a  sword  shall  pierce." 
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The  Seventh  Dolor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  She  re- 
ceived the  sacred  Body  as  it  was  tenderly  re- 
leased, and  pressed  it  to  her  broken  Heart  in 
a  loving  embrace.  She  kissed  each  wounded 
member,  and  bathed  it  with  her  fast- falling 
tears.  The  burial  soon  followed.  The  sepul- 
chre was  silently  closed,  and  Mary,  accom- 
panied by  St.  John,  returned  to  the  city, 
oppressed  with  a  grief  as  deep  as  the  sea. 

Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  lamenting  the 
death  of  her  only  child ;  the  mother  of  Tobias, 
bewailing  his  absence;  the  mother  of  the 
Machabees,  seven  times  slain  in  each  of  her 
noble  sons — these  are  types  of  Mary.  But "  to 
whom  shall  I  compare  thee  or  liken  thee,  O 
Virgin,  daughter  of  Sion  !  for  great  as  the  sea 
is  thy  desolation,  and  who  shall  heal  thee?" 

We  can  not  fathom  the  depth  of  Mary's 
anguish  because  we  can  not  comprehend  the 
greatness  of  her  love.  Wherever  love  exists 
there  is  a  corresponding  capacity  of  sorrow. 
Her  love  of  Jesus  was  that  of  the  tenderest 
of  m6thers  for  the  most  amiable  of  sons,  and 
that  Son  was  truly  God.  What  an  abyss  of 
affection  is  expressed  in  the  thought  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  alone  of  all  created  beings  was 
able  to  love  God  with  the  love  of  a  mother ! 

"  But  why,"  some  one  might  ask,  "  why  did 
the  Blessed  Virgin  endure  so  much  ?  What 
need  was  there  that  she  should  share  so  largely 
in  the  sufferings  of  her  divine  Son,  and  what 
did  it  avail  ?  "  It  was  because  she  had  an  office 
to  fulfil.  Mary  really  co-operated  in  the  work 
of  our  redemption.  "  Our  fall,"  says  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  "was  brought  about  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  woman  and  a  tree.  In  our 
redemption  also  there  was  the  intervention  of 
a  woman — the  Blessed  Virgin — and  a  tree — 
the  Cross."  Eve  is  our  mother  in  the  order 
of  nature,  Mary  is  our  Mother  in  the  order  of 
grace.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  that 
she  received  the  glorious  title,  when  to  St. 
John,  who  represented  the  whole  human  race, 
Our  Lord  said,  "  Behold  thy  Mother ! "  Yes, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  truly  our  Mother,  not 
according  to  the  flesh,  to  give  us  the  life  of 
the  body,  but  spiritually,  giving  us  the  life 
of  the  soul,  which  we  had  lost  through  sin, 
and  which  we  regain  through  Jesus  Christ. 


Respice  Stellam,  Voca  Mariam.* 


T"|  REAR  is  the  nightfall, 
-*— '     Lonely  we  roam, 
Wandering  exiles, 

Far  from  our  home ; 
Borne  on  the  billows 

Of  life's  stormy  sea, 
Bright  Star  of  Heaven, 

Our  trust  is  in  thee. 
When  night  falls  drearily, 
When  life  flows  wearily, 
Respice  Stellam, 
Voca  Mariam. 

Winds  of  affliction 

Raise  their  rude  blast, 
Ruffling  the  ocean 

Whereon  we're  cast; 
Waves  of  temptation 

Mountain  like  roll, 
'Neath  their  dark  billows 

Sinking  the  soul : 
Fear  not,  but  gaze  afar, 
On  the  soft  shining  Star — 
Respice  Stellam, 
Voca  Mariam. 

When  shall  lone  spirits 

Sorrow  no  more  ? 
When  shall  our  aching  eyes 

Gaze  on  the  shore  ? 
Oh,  for  the  twilight 

To  break  through  the  gloom ! 
Oh,  for  the  rest 

Of  our  only  true  home ! 
Stay,  mourner,  stay  thy  fears; 
Joy  shall  dry  up  thy  tears — 
Respice  Stellam, 
Voca  Mariam. 

Gentle  and  beautiful 

Beaming  above, 
Shines  out  all  brightly 

The  fair  Star  of  Love : 
Rest  of  the  weary, 

Hope  'mid  the  night, 
Guiding  the  lonely 

In  its  soft  light. 
Yes,  'mid  the  darkest  night, 
That  Star  still  shineth  bright— 
Respice  Stellam, 
Voca  Mariam. 


*  St.  Bernard. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "TYBORNE,"  "LOST,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


(CONCLUSION.) 
CHAPTER  XIII.— THE  DIAMONDS. 

NEXT  day,  when  Madame  Guerblier  went 
to  her  table  to  put  away  her  jewels,  she 
found  the  diamonds  were  missing.  She  flew 
at  Annette,  who  was  coming  in  with  a  tray. 

"Where  are  my  diamonds?"  she  cried. 

Annette,  in  her  fright,  let  the  tray  fall,  and 
the  breakfast  service  was  broken  to  pieces. 

"  Elise ! "  she  shouted ;  and  as  Elise  came 
flying  in,  Madame  cried:  "Where  are  my 
diamonds  ?  My  diamonds  are  stolen ! " 

"  The  diamond  set  ?  "  said  Elise. 

"  Yes,  case  and  all ;  look  for  yourself.  And 
where  is  the  thief?  I  must  find  the  thief. 
Some  one  came  into  my  room  last  night." 

"  I  assure  you,  Madame,  there  was  no  one 
here  except  ourselves,  and  old  Billot,  who 
was  polishing — " 

"  Polishing  ?     Where  was  he  ?  " 

"In  the  library.  Madame  said  he  was  to 
come  when  she  was  out." 

"  Then  it  was  he  took  them — it  was  Billot ! 
Send  for  a  policeman." 

"  But,  Madame,  suppose  it  was  not  he  ?  " 

"  It  was  he,  I  tell  you.  Why  don't  you  obey 
me?" 

Elise  was  not  long  in  finding  a  policeman ; 
and  when  he  entered  the  house,  a  small  group 
of  boys  and  loungers  took  up  their  position 
around  the  front  door  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  This  attracted  Billot's  attention  from 
his  polishing ;  he  was  greatly  surprised  when 
there  came  upon  him,  first  Elise  and  the  po- 
liceman, and  then  Madame,  who  flew  at  him 
with  clenched  fist,  screaming : 

"  Thief !  give  me  back  my  diamonds  ! " 

The  poor  man  believed  she  had  gone  mad. 

"Answer,"  said  the  policeman.  "  Madame 
accuses  you  of  having  stolen  diamonds  worth 
five  thousand  pounds." 

"  Stolen  ! "  cried  the  man.  "  I  am  no  thief." 
And  turning  to  Bertha,  who  had  joined  the 
party,  he  said :  "  Do  you  think  I  am  a  thief, 
Mademoiselle?" 


"  No,  indeed,"  said  Bertha ;  "  there  is  a  ter- 
rible mistake  here." 

"Take  him  to  prison!"  cried  Madame 
Guerblier. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  change  came  over  the 
old  man's  face.  "  Diamonds  are  jewels,"  he 
said.  "What  were  they  kept  in?" 

."In  a  morocco  box  lined  with  crimson 
velvet,"  replied  Elise. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  cried  Billot,  "then  I  know  who 
the  thief  is.  It  is  your  son,  Madame.  I  shut 
the  cab  door  for  him  last  night,  and  I  saw  that 
box  in  his  hand ;  it  was  open,  and  something 
glittered  inside.  I  thought  it  was  glass,  but 
now  I  see.  I  '11  go  with  you,  policeman.  I  '11 
tell  my  tale  to  the  Inspector.  I  don't  think  I 
shall  go  to  prison ! " 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  policeman,  roughly. 

The  two  men  went  out ;  the  maids  crept 
away,  and  Bertha  and  her  mother  were  left 
alone. 

"  Miserable  wretch ! "  said  Madame  Guer- 
blier, sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  Dearest  mother,  calm  yourself." 

"  Calm  indeed,  when  my  son  is  falsely  ac- 
cused!" 

"  Here  is  Maurice,"  said  Bertha. 

Her  brother  entered;  he  looked  ill  and 
disturbed. 

"What  is  all  this  noise?"  he  said. 

"  Maurice,  my  diamonds  have  been  stolen." 

"  Indeed !    Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  Yes :  my  jewel  case  is  gone ;  and  a  police- 
man has  just  taken  off  that  miserable  Billot, 
who  must  have  taken  them  last  night." 

Maurice  turned  deadly  pale. 

"Why  did  you  accuse  this  man  without 
any  proof?"  said  Maurice,  angrily.  "You 
should  have  consulted  me." 

"He  is  a  wretch!"  cried  Madame  Guer- 
blier; "why,  he  actually  accused  you— you/" 

"  On  what  grounds  ?  " 

"  He  says  he  saw  the  jewel  case  in  your 
hand  when  he  shut  the  cab  door.  He  is  a 
hardened  liar;  the  police  will  search  his 
house  directly." 

"  Hold  your  tongue ! "  said  Maurice.  "  Write 
immediately  to  the  Inspector  that  you  have 
found  your  diamonds,  and  withdraw  the  ac- 
cusation." 
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"But  I  have  not  found  them.  And  I  will 
have  the  thief  punished." 

Maurice  looked  wildly  at  her. 

"  Even  if  it  was  I  ?  "  he  said. 

"You?" 

"  Yes,  I.  Did  I  not  want  money  last  night? 
did  you  not  refuse  me  ?  I  was  in  desperate 
need  of  two  thousand  pounds.  I  obtained  it 
by  pawning  the  diamonds." 

Madame  Guerblier  seemed  about  to  faint. 

"  Get  up,"  cried  Maurice.  "  Can't  you  un- 
derstand that  this  man  will  accuse  me — that 
the  police  will  find  the  diamonds — that  the 
affair  will  get  into  the  papers — that  I  shall  be 
dishonored  if  you  do  not  write  ?  If  this  is 
not  hushed  up  I  will  kill  myself." 

Madame  Guerblier  tried  to  rise,  but  she 
fell  back. 

"I  will  write,"  said  Bertha. 

She  wrote  a  few  rapid  lines,  saying  the 
diamonds  were  found ;  her  brother  had  taken 
them  to  a  jeweller;  the  whole  matter  had 
been  a  miserable  mistake. 

An  answer  soon  came  back  from  the  In- 
spector; Billot  was  released,  the  search-war- 
rant destroyed;  but  the  matter  would  not 
rest  there.  Billot  intended  to  prosecute  Ma- 
dame Guerblier  for  defamation  of  character. 
How  to  prevent  this  nobody  knew. 

CHAPTER   XIV.— ROSE-COLOR  AT  LAST. 

Paul  was  sad  enough.  He  had  been  at  the 
party,  where  Bertha  had  not  been  allowed  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  him;  but  he  had  seen 
her  pale,  harassed  countenance,  and  he  feared 
lest  her  health  should  sink  under  her  trials. 

Next  day  he  was  taking  lunch  with  Char- 
lotte ;  the  children  had  gone  to  spend  the  day 
with  the  "  Grays."  The  door  of  the  dining- 
room  opened,  and  a  young  lady  entered ;  it 
was  Bertha.  With  a  cry  of  joy  Charlotte 
sprang  towards  her.  Paul  thought  he  was 
dreaming. 

"Dear  friends,"  said  Bertha,  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you  both.  Can  we  be  alone  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Charlotte,  running  to  the 
door,  and  giving  a  hasty  order  to  Mic-Mac  to 
admit  no  one. 

In  a  trembling  voice  Bertha  told  the  story 
of  the  diamonds,  and  added  that  her  mother 


was  now  in  a  state  of  fearful  agitation,  and 
Maurice  half  crazy.  The  thought  had  sud- 
denly occurred  to  the  girl  that  Paul  might 
have  influence  over  Billot.  She  mentioned  it 
to  her  mother,  who  bade  her  instantly  fly  to 
Charlotte. 

"Paul,  have  I  presumed  too  much?"  said 
Bertha. 

"  O  Bertha,  you  have  indeed  been  good !  I 
will  go  directly,  and  I  have  every  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Will  you  wait  for  me  here?" 

"  No,  Paul :  come  and  bring  the  news  your- 
self to  my  mother." 

Paul's  task  with  Billot  was  not  an  easy  one. 
The  poor  man  had  been  deeply  wounded; 
but  he  was  really  attached  to  Paul,  and  at 
length  yielded. 

On  reaching  Madame  Guerblier's  house, 
Paul  was  conducted  to  that  lady's  room.  He 
found  her  extended  on  a  sofa,  with  Bertha  by 
her  side.  She  sprang  up  at  his  entrance. 

"  Paul,  what  news  do  you  bring  ?  " 

"Very  good  news.  Madame.  I  have  com- 
pletely succeeded.  No  action  will  be  brought ; 
and  ten  pounds  will  satisfy  Billot." 

Madame  Guerblier  immediately  went  into 
hysterics  from  joy.  Paul  withdrew,  and  re- 
turning to  Billot  gave  him  the  ten  pounds  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  only  too  glad  to  render  the 
service  which  would  sweep  away  a  barrier  be- 
tween himself  and  Bertha. 

Time  passed  on,  and  though  the  intercourse 
between  the  Daubrys  and  the  Guerbliers  was 
resumed,  it  was  by  no  means  on  its  old  foot- 
ing. Paul  kept  cautiously  at  a  distance.  Ma- 
dame Guerblier  was  ill,  and  did  not  receive 
visitors ;  but  Charlotte  was  always  welcome 
in  her  room,  and  was  there  constantly,  ex- 
erting every  power  to  interest  and  amuse  the 
peevish,  restless  invalid. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Madame  Guerblier 
sent  for  Paul.  His  heart  beat  fast  when  he 
entered  her  room.  He  found  her  lying  back 
in  an  easy  chair. 

"  I  am  very  ill,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  not  equal 
to  any  more  agitation,  and  matters  must  be 
settled.  I  intend  to  leave  Paris.  The  climate 
does  not  suit  me,  nor  Maurice  either.  We 
shall  go  to  live  in  the  South,  or  perhaps  cross 
to  America." 
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Paul  turned  pale. 

"As  for  Bertha,"  she  continued,  "on  one 
condition  I  shall  no  longer  oppose  her  mar- 
riage with  you." 

"O  Madame—" 

"  One  condition  mind,  and  a  very  pleasant 
one.  You  shall  marry  Bertha  on  condition 
that  Charlotte  becomes  the  wife  of  Mau- 
rice." 

"Maurice!" 

"  Yes ;  he  has  always  admired  her,  and  he 
has  promised  me  to  give  up  all  his  follies  if 
Charlotte  will  be  his  wife.  So  you  had  better 
go  and  see  about  it.  It  is  a  great  match  for 
Charlotte,  but  she  has  always  been  a  little 
straitlaced.  You  must  do  all  you  can  to  in- 
fluence her.  At  all  events,  there  must  either 
be  two  marriages  or  none." 

"That  is  your  decision,  Madame?" 

"  It  is  indeed.  Let  me  have  your  answer 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  And  if  this  can 
not  be,  I  shall  take  both  my  children  with 
me  to  America."  And  she  waved  Paul  to  the 
door. 

Poor  Paul  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind. 
His  own  happiness  was  in  his  grasp,  but  how 
could  he  sacrifice  his  sister !  What  happi- 
ness could  there  be  for  Charlotte  in  such  a 
marriage  ? 

He  did  not  go  home  till  Charlotte  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  he  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The 
next  day  he  had  to  meet  her,  and  her  pene- 
trating eye  read  him  through  and  through. 

"  There  is  something  the  matter  ?  "  she  said. 
"  I^insist  upon  knowing  what  it  is.  Are  you 
going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"Not  just  directly.  Madame  Guerblier  is 
thinking  of  your  marriage." 

"  Mine !  Why,  what  business  is  that  of 
hers?" 

"None  whatever;  but  she  wants  you  to 
marry." 

"  Marry  whom  ?  " 

Paul  hesitated.  "  She  wants  to  make  you 
her  daughter-in-law." 

"  Oh,  never !  never ! " 

"You  don't  like  Maurice?" 

"I  abhor,  I  detest  him!" 

"  So  there  is  an  end  of  it,"  said  Paul,  with 
a  forced  smile,  as  he  left  the  room. 


He  went  to  his  patients,  Charlotte  to  her 
occupations  ;  but  her  mind  was  at  work,  and 
soon  the  truth  burst  upon  her. 

"  If  I  marry  Maurice,"  she  said,  "  Paul  will 
marry  Bertha.  This  is  her  plan ;  I  see  it 
now." 

Then  Charlotte  went  to  her  room,  and  spent 
a  long  hour  in  tears  and  prayer.  She  thought 
of  all  the  sacrifices  that  Paul  had  made  for 
his  family,  and  she  determined  that  now  it 
should  be  her  turn.  She  kissed  her  crucifix, 
and  rose  from  her  knees,  calm  and  resolute. 
She  wrote  the  following  lines : 

MY  DEAR  PAUL  : — I  have  reflected  before  God  over 
our  conversation.  My  answer  was  too  prompt.  If 
Madame  Guerblier  will  consent  to  your  marriage  with 
Bertha,  I  will  not  refuse  the  offer  made  to  me ;  and 
with  all  my  heart  I  give  you  this  proof  of  my  love 
and  gratitude. 

CHARLOTTE. 

She  hastened  to  put  this  letter  on  Paul's 
writing-table,  then  washed  away  all  traces  of 
her  tears. 

"  Mic-Mac,"  she  said,  "go  and  see  if  Mon- 
sieur Desforets  is  alone." 

"  I  know  he  is  not,  Miss ;  the  Marquise  de 
Valnoy  has  just  gone  in." 

"  Oh,  very  well !  When  she  is  gone  let  me 
know." 

Monsieur  Desforets  was  confined  to  his 
room  with  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism. 
Charlotte  was  his  greatest  comfort ;  she  read 
to  him,  sang  to  him,  chatted  to  him,  and 
rubbed  the  afflicted  arm  with  the  skill  of  a 
devoted  nurse.  The  old  man  loved  her  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye. 

"You  do  not  look  well,  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise," said  Monsieur  Desforets,  as  the  lady 
entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  worried,"  she  said ;  "  Gerald  and  I 
have  fallen  out." 

"That  is  not  possible!"  said  Monsieur 
Desforets. 

"It  is  indeed,"  replied  the  lady." 

"  But  surely  Monsieur  Gerald  is  incapable 
of—" 

"Of  worrying  me  you  would  say.  Well, 
he  refuses  to  marry  his  cousin,  and  thereby 
stop  the  lawsuit." 

"  I  thought  the  young  lady  was  very  pretty 
and  agreeable?" 
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"So  she  is.  What  he  can  mean  I  know 
not,  but  he  is  determined." 

"  Does  he  give  any  reason  ?  " 

"  Yes :  he  says  she  is  too  tall.  Now,  she  is 
just  the  same  height  as  Charlotte  Daubry, 
whom  he  admires  so  much;  and  when  I  said 
that,  he  replied  that  Charlotte  was  a  graceful 
creature,  and  Jeanne  stiff  and  awkward ;  and 
that  no  matter  whether  he  lost  his  fortune  or 
not  he  would  not  marry  her." 

Monsieur  Desforets  shook  his  head. 

"There  is  some  mystery  here,  Madame. 
Gerald  and  Charlotte  were  much  together  at 
Chantilly.  Perhaps  he  is  attached  to  her." 

"To  Charlotte?  Oh,  that  would  be  an 
impossible  match,  though  she  is  charming 
enough ! " 

"But  why  impossible,  Madame?" 

"Because  my  son's  wife  must  have  a  fort- 
une if  we  are  to  lose  this  lawsuit." 

"Charlotte  Daubry  has  a  dot  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds." 

The  Marquise  stared.  "  Has  he  lost  his 
senses  ?  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  Charlotte  has 
no  fortune  surely,"  she  murmured. 

"Yes,  Madame,  she  has.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  aware  that  I  am  a  rich  man.  Indeed  I 
have  not  been  so  very  long ;  but  several  deaths 
took  place  in  my  family,  and  at  last  I  became 
the  inheritor  of  the  large  property  of  Adol- 
phus  Darbault,  whom  probably  you  have 
heard  about." 

"  Is  it  possible ! "  said  the  Marquise  ;  "  and 
you  mean  to  give  your  money  to  Charlotte? " 

"  I  do,  most  certainly." 

"The  ways  of  Providence  are  wonderful, 
Monsieur  D^sforets.  I  suppose  you  know 
how  part  of  M.  Darbault's  fortune  came  to 
him  ? " 

"No  :  I  never  inquired,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  He  inherited  it  from  Marie  Daubry,  the 
step-mother  of  Charlotte.  She  had  intended 
to  leave  it  all  to  her  three  step- children,  but 
died  suddenly  in  the  very  act  of  signing  her 
will.  The  pen  fell  from  her  hand,  and  her 
name  was  not  written.  M.  Darbault  went  to 
law,  and  stripped  the  children  of  every  penny." 

"Thank  God,"  said  Monsieur  Desforets, 
"  that  I  can  now  restore  it !  I  have  no  rela- 
tives." 


"This  does  indeed  make  a  difference.  Of 
all  the  world  I  would  choose  Charlotte  for 
my  son's  wife.  And  now  you  have  opened 
my  eyes ;  I  feel  you  are  right :  he  does  care 
for  her.  He  is  at  home  now.  I  will  go  at 
once  and  send  you  a  note.  And  will  you 
then  speak  to  Charlotte  ?  " 

The  old  man  smiled.  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tion," he  said. 

Some  hours  later  Paul  came  home,  and 
found  Charlotte's  note;  but  he  saw  too  clearly 
her  motive,  and  was  determined  she  should 
not  be  sacrificed.  While  he  sat  absorbed  in 
his  gloomy  thoughts,  Charlotte  came  in;  she 
bent  over  him  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

"  What  answer  have  you  sent  to  Madame 
Guerblier  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"None,"  said  Paul.  "You  shall  not  marry 
Maurice." 

"Then  you  lose  Bertha.  You  know  very 
well  my  consent  was  the  condition  laid  down." 

"Yes:  she  wished  to  buy  my  conscience 
and  my  heart,"  he  replied;  "that  is  true 
enough." 

"Well,  perhaps  we  may  conquer  her  yet," 
said  Charlotte,  gaily.  "  If  you  said  I  was  al- 
ready engaged — " 

Paul  opened  his  eyes.  Charlotte  was  radiant 
with  happiness. 

"  Listen,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  write  your 
letter." 

And,  stooping  over  him,  she  wrote : 

MADAME  : — I  have  spoken  to  Charlotte,  as  you 
wished ;  but  it  is  too  late  :  her  word  has  already  been 
given.  She  is  to  marry  the  Marquis  de  Valnoy,  and 
I  know  you  will  rejoice  with  me  at  this  news.  Nay, 
further,  our  pecuniary  position  is  about  to  be  greatly 
changed  for  the  better. 

Respectfully, 

PAUL  DAUBRY. 

"Charlotte,  are  you  joking?" 

"I  am  serious.  Monsieur  Desforets  has 
made  us  his  heirs,  so  we  are  rich  now.  Gerald 
and  I  have  both  known  for  some  time  that  we 
should  get  on  well  together,  but  it  seemed 
hopeless ;  and,  last  of  all — listen,  Paul — Mon- 
sieur Desforets  is  the  sole  heir  of  M.  Darbault." 

"  O  Charlotte,  let  us  thank  God ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Charlotte;  "and  we  will  go 
to-morrow  to  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  and  have 
Mass  said  for  our  intention." 
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"  Indeed  we  will,"  exclaimed  her  brother. 

At  last  Madame  Guerblier  was  conquered. 
Maurice  was  set  on  going  to  America ;  and 
his  mother,  tired  of  Paris  life,  was  willing  to 
see  if  she  could  shine  in  New  York  society, 
and  for  that  purpose  wished  to  make  the 
marriage-portion  of  Bertha  as  small  as  she 
possibly  could. 

The  next  event  was  the  return  of  James 
Lescours  from  Algeria.  He  had  wound  up 
his  affairs  there  better  than  he  had  expected, 
and  was  now  ready  to  live  at  Clos  Joli,  and 
set  the  factory  on  a  new  footing.  He  insisted 
also  on  having  the  care  of  the  children ;  and 
when  told  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  that  task, 
he  replied  that  of  course  he  was  going  to  have 
a  wife.  And  it  seemed  that  his  heart  was  set 
on  Matilda  Parafoux. 

So  in  a  few  months  the  band  of  the  "  Grays  " 
was  broken  up.  They  appeared  for  the  last 
time  together  as  bridesmaids  to  Charlotte 
and  Bertha,  who  were  married  at  the  same 
time.  Their  costume,  designed  by  Charlotte, 
resembled  a  cloud  of  silvery  gray  touched 
with  rose.  Soon  after  this  bright  wedding, 
Matilda  became  the  wife  of  James,  and  Gene- 
vieve  entered  her  convent. 

The  friends,  however,  often  meet.  They 
help  Sister  Katherine'in  her  works  of  charity; 
they  strive  to  glorify  God  in  the  several  duties 
of  life ;  and  the  centre  of  the  group,  the  de- 
light of  her  friends,  and  the  joy  of  her  hus- 
band's heart,  is  always  Charlotte. 


God  Alone. 


BY    F,    X.    M. 


HEN  sorrow  and  anguish  the  soul  is  oppress- 

ing, 

And  the  body  lies  helpless  in  torturing  pain ; 
When  all  whom  you  loved  and  you  leant  on  are 

absent, 

And  of  all  that  you  hoped  for  no  relics  remain ; 
A  halo  of  brightness  surrounding  our  sorrows, 
Comes  brightening  and  blessing  the  spirit  op- 
pressed, 
From  the  name  "God  alone,"  seen  surrounded 

by  glory, 
In  the  calm  of  Eternity's  blessing  and  rest. 


His  Victory. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


I. 

'"PHE  slanting  golden  sunshine  of  late  after- 
I  noon  was  streaming  over  the  green  lawns 
and  through  the  shade- arched  ways  of  the 
pretty  highland  town  of  Linville,  as  a  man — 
bronzed,  bearded,  and  with  the  stamp  of  a  cer- 
tain strangeness  upon  him — sauntered  from 
street  to  street,  looking  around  with  quick 
glances  of  interest. 

For,  stranger  though  he  seemed,  Max 
Neville  was  in  reality  no  stranger  in  Linville, 
and  he  was  noting  the  great  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  it  since  he  saw  it  last,  ten  years 
before.  Then  it  was  a  quiet  village,  remote 
from  the  world,  surrounded  by  picturesque 
scenery,  blessed  with  a  delightful  climate,  and, 
in  a  limited  sensej  a  place  of  summer  resort 
for  those  who  were  constrained  to  leave  the 
malarial  Southern  lowlands.  Now  it  had  an- 
other air  and  aspect  altogether.  The  world 
had  found  it  out ;  and,  though  the  beauty  of 
nature  remained,  the  charm  of  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity was  gone  forever.  In  every  direction 
the  borders  of  the  town  had  extended ;  villas 
and  ornate  cottages,  in  all  the  latest  vagaries 
of  architectural  style  and  color,  had  sprung 
up ;  from  half  a  dozen  large  hotels  pleasure- 
seekers  and  health  seekers  poured  forth  to  fill 
the  streets.  Neville  could  hardly  credit  that 
he  was  in  Linville  when  he  found  himself 
jostled  on  crowded  pavements  by  women  in 
fashionable  costumes,  and  men  in  blouses  and 
knickerbockers;  while  every  variety  of  equi- 
page dashed  by  alternately  with  gay  parties 
on  horseback.  It  was  no  longer  the  Linville 
of  his  boyhood  to  which  he  had  come,  but  a 
gay  little  spa,  rejoicing  in  the  heyday  of  its 
summer  season. 

He  had  an  unreasonable  sense  of  surprise 
and  disgust,  for  he  was  himself  changed  quite 
as  much  as  Linville.  Ten  years  before,  he  had 
been  a  mere  stripling,  who,  seeing  his  family 
hopelessly  impoverished, had  faced  the  neces- 
sity to  retrieve  their  fortunes,  and  had  gone 
West,  with  little  capital  besides  a  stout  heart, 
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a  clear  brain,  and  some  knowledge  of  engi- 
neering and  mining.  He  had  been  successful 
— successful  beyond  his  hopes — but,  save  for 
the  excitement  of  money- making,  there  had 
been  nothing  pleasurable  in  the  years  that  he 
had  spent  among  the  dreary  natural  scenes 
and  the  social  chaos  of  Nevada.  As  a  man  in 
the  desert  dreams  of  living  water  and  refresh- 
ing shade,  so  his  thoughts  had  ever  turned  to 
the  fair  Southern  highlands  that  he  knew  so 
well,  with  their  wild,  fresh  beauty,  and  their 
soft  repose.  He  did  not  find  that  time  had 
made  any  change  in  this  beauty,  now  that  he 
looked  upon  it  again.  The  greenness  which 
clothed  the  land,  the  grace  of  the  verdure-clad 
hills,  the  pastoral  charm  of  gentle  valleys  fed 
by  crystal  streams,  and  the  exquisite  outlines 
of  distant  mountains  robed  in  the  divine  azure 
peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem, held  for  him  the  same  spell  that  had 
entranced  his  youth.  Gentle  thoughts  and 
tender  emotions  seemed  to  wake  in  him  as  if 
from  a  long  sleep.  The  influences  that  had 
been  moulding  and  hardening  him  for  years 
past,  fell  away,  and,  for  the  time  at  least,  were 
forgotten. 

So  he  wandered  on,  leaving  the  more  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  town,  and  seeking  points 
familiar  to  him  on  its  outskirts.  He  remem- 
bered in  especial  one  knoll  that  commanded 
a  lovely  view ;  and,  taking  his  way  to  it,  did 
not  observe  until  he  had  reached  the  summit 
that  it  was  occupied  by  something  beside 
the  great  oaks,  under  the  spreading  shade 
of  which  he  had  often  played.  Their  vast 
boughs  hid  the  gleam  of  a  golden  cross,  so  he 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  suddenly  stand- 
ing before  a  small  building,  which  was  evi- 
dently a  chapel.  He  paused  to  regard  it 
curiously,  and  as  he  did  so  the  inner  door 
suddenly  swung  softly  open,  and  under  the 
pointed  arch  of  the  outer  door  a  lady  stood, 
like  a  picture  in  its  frame. 

So  standing  and  so  framed,  she  seemed  to 
Neville  the  finishing  touch  to  the  beauty  that 
surrounded  him.  All  its  gentlest  influences 
and  most  charming  suggestions  appeared  to 
meet  in  this  gracious  figure  standing  in  the 
archway,  with  the  great  oaks  casting  their 
shade  upon  her,  and  the  wide,  magical  dis- 


tance of  valley  and  hill,  azure  mountains  and 
bending  sky,  spread  before  her  eyes.  It  was 
on  the  distant  scene  that  those  eyes  were 
fastened,  so  that  she  did  not  perceive  the  man 
standing  near ;  and  he  had  therefore  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  her  more  closely  than 
would  have  been  possible  had  she  seen  him. 
If  he  had  met  her  earlier,  on  the  streets, 
where  other  and  more  striking  figures  were 
to  be  seen,  he  might  not  have  noticed- her,  for 
there  was  little  in  her  appearance  to  attract 
attention.  But,  once  drawn  to  her,  an  observ- 
ant glance  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  grace 
and  harmony  that  breathed  in  every  line  of 
her  face  and  figure.  Tall,  slender,  and  dressed 
in  soft  white,  with  a  few  wild  flowers  fastened 
at  her  belt,  there  was  a  simplicity  and  re- 
finement about  her  that  accorded  with  the 
thoughtful  loveliness  of  her  face.  It  was  a  face 
more  interesting  than  beautiful — though  there 
was  beauty  too  in  the  clear,  pale  skin,  in  the 
delicate,  well-cut  features,  and  the  large  gray 
eyes  under  dark  lashes.  As  Neville  gazed  at 
it  he  felt  like  a  man  who  in  some  wild,  green, 
lonely  nook  of  virgin  nature  finds  a  crystal 
spring  mirroring  only  the  blue  heaven  above 
it.  He  perceived  also  that  while  she  stood, 
with  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  fair  hills,  some 
beads — milk-white  as  those  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes — hung  from  her  fingers,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  silver  cross  shone  against  her 
dress. 

"  If  I  were  a  painter  I  would  make  a  pict- 
ure of  her  just  as  she  stands  !"  thought  the 
man,  to  whose  eyes  no  such  vision  had  ever 
appeared  before.  But  even  as  he  thought 
thus,  she  turned,  and,  perceiving  him  for  the 
first  time,  started  slightly.  Then,  suddenly 
made  conscious  of  his  own  discourtesy,  he 
felt  impelled  to  find  some  excuse,  and  lifting 
his  hat  stepped  forward. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said, "  but  may  I  ask  what 
church  this  is?" 

She  looked  surprised,  and  answered  in  a 
voice  as  gentle  and  refined  as  her  face :  "  It  is 
a  Catholic  church." 

"Ah ! "  said  Neville.  He  had  imagined  as 
much ;  yet  this  was  the  greatest  change  of  all 
that  had  taken  place  in  Linville.  "  I  find  my- 
self a  stranger  here,"  he  went  on,  by  way  of 
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explanation, "  and  I  did  not  know.  There  was 
no  building  on  this  hill  when  I  went  away." 
"  I  am  a  stranger  myself,  so  I  can  not  tell 
you  exactly  how  long  the  church  has  been 
here,"  the  young  lady  answered ;  "  but  I  know 
that  it  has  not  been  very  long.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  go  in?"  she  added,  moving 
aside  a  little. 

He  seemed  to  have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  her  invitation.  Entering,  he  found 
himself  in  a  tiny  chapel,  very  simple  in  all  its 
appointments,  yet  with  a  freshness  and  sweet- 
ness about  it  in  keeping  with  its  situation. 
Outside  the  open  windows  leaves  rustled, 
birds  sang,  and  breezes  from  the  far-off  blue 
heights  came  softly  in,  to  sway  the  sanctuary 
lamp,  and  stir  the  wild  flowers  and  vines 
placed  around  the  Tabernacle.  Not  often  had 
Neville's  foot  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  Cath- 
olic church  before ;  and  those  he  had  entered 
from  curiosity  had  been  cathedrals  and  great 
churches;  but  none  of  them  had  ever  attracted 
him  as  much  as  this  little  sanctuary,  that 
suddenly  made  itself  a  part  of  the  scenes  he 
knew  so  well.  It  was  as  if  Nature  herself 
entered  into  it,  and  bent  down  in  adoration. 
The  man's  heart,  unused  though  it  was  to 
reverence,  felt  something  of  the  same  need ; 
but  it  was  no  more  than  a  vague  stirring.  He 
stood  before  the  altar  for  a  few  minutes,  con- 
scious of  a  charm  that  he  could  not  define ; 
then,  turning,  went  softly  out  again.  If  he 
had  hoped,  however,  to  find  the  same  pres 
ence  in  the  doorway  that  had  been  there  when 
he  left,  he  was  destined  to  disappointment. 
The  pointed  arch  framed  now  only  the  beauty 
of  nature — a  beauty  grown  more  divine  "as, 
drawing  about  him  the  vast-skirted  clouds," 
the  sun  went  down  in  glorious  pomp  behind 
the  distant  mountains. 

An  hour  later  Neville  opened  a  gate  in  a 
different  part  of  the  town,  and  walked  up  the 
lawn,  which  led  to  a  roomy,  old-fashioned 
house,  on  the  front  piazza  of  which  a  group 
of  people  were  assembled.  It  was  the  home 
of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Carr ;  for  (as  often  happens 
to  a  man  of  his  age  and  circumstances)  his 
own  family  were  scattered,  his  mother  dead, 
his  sisters  married,  by  the  time  he  had  made 
his  fortune.  Greeting  the  different  members 


of  the  group,  he  sat  down  by  his  cousin' 
Mildred  Carr,  a  pretty,  dark-eyed  girl,  who 
had  taken  this  interesting  newcomer  under 
her  special  patronage. 

"Well,  Cousin  Max,"  she  said,  as  he  sat 
down,  "you  would  not  let  me  show  you  all 
the  changes  in  Linville :  what  have  you  dis- 
covered for  yourself?" 

"There  was  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  changes,"  he  answered.  "  My  trouble  has 
been  to  discover  any  remains  of  the  Linville 
I  knew.  In  the  West  such  transformations 
would  not  surprise  me,  but  here  I  fancied  I 
should  find  things  pretty  much  as  I  left  them." 
"Ah,  but  that  was  your  mistake  ! "  she  said, 
with  a  laugh.  "We  change  too — and  you 
must  confess  for  the  better.  What  a  delight- 
ful place  Linville  is  now !  And  when  you 
went  away  it  was  only  a  quiet  little  mountain 
village." 

"  Only  that,"  said  Neville,  with  a  slight  sigh. 
He  was  not  fond  of  villages  as  a  rule,  but  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  looked  once  more 
on  the  familiar  haunts  of  his  boyhood  before 
the  tide  of  fashion  had  effaced  them.  "I 
could  hardly  find  one  place  unchanged,"  he 
went  on,  after  a  moment.  "  To  escape  from 
the  people  that  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  I 
left  the  principal  streets  and  took  my  way  to 
what  used  to  be  Fairview  Hill ;  but  I  found 
even  that  altered." 

"  O  yes ! "  said  Mildred.  "A  Catholic  church 
was  built  there  three  or  four  years  ago." 

"A  Catholic  church  !  But  when  I  left  here 
I  am  sure  there  was  not  a  single  Catholic  in 
Linville." 

"  I  suppose  not,  but  there  are  several  now 
— several,  I  mean,  who  live  here  all  the  time ; 
and  among  the  summer  visitors  there  are  al- 
ways a  good  many  of  that  religion." 

Neville  hesitated  a  moment  before  speak- 
ing again;  he  .was  wondering  to  which  of 
Mildred's  classes  the  girl  whom  he  had  seen 
belonged.  Presently  he  said : 

"  I  was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
a  young  lady  who  was  leaving  the  church  as 
I  approached  it.  She  was  very  slender  and 
graceful,  and  dressed  in  white." 

"  Slender  and  graceful,  and  dressed  in  white, 
is  a  description  that  might  suit  almost  any 
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one,"  said  Mildred.  "Among  the  rest,  it  suits 
Clare  Ingram ;  and,  since  she  is  very  much 
addicted  to  going  to  the  church,  Clare  In- 
gram I  think  it  must  have  been." 

"And  who  is  she  ? " 

"One  of  the  summer  visitors;  but,  since 
she  comes  early  and  stays  late,  and  this  is  the 
third  summer  she  has  been  here,  we  almost 
count  her  a  resident.  She  is  a  charming  girl, 
but  not  very  popular ;  for  she  holds  aloof  from 
most  of  the  gaiety.  But  I  like  her  extremely," 
said  Mildred,  who  prided  herself  on  her  appre- 
ciation. "  She  is  as  fine  as  a  piece  of  porcelain." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Ne- 
ville, interested  and  amused. 

"  Why,  I  mean  that  she  is  not  only  delicate 
and  refined  in  appearance,  but  that  she  is  the 
same  through  and  through — an  exquisite 
kind  of  creature;  but  so  fine  (I  can't  use  any 
other  word!)  and  fastidious,  that  I  doubt 
whether  she  will  ever  be  pleased  by  any  man." 

"Oh!"  said  Neville.  He  had  no  doubt  at 
all  now  that  he  had  seen  Miss  Ingram.  Such 
a  character  was  just  what  he  would  have  given 
of  her  from  his  brief  study  of  the  face  that  had 
shone  upon  him  like  a  star  from  the  church 
door.  The  pure,  clear  eyes  seemed  gazing  still 
into  his  own.  He  smiled  a  little.  It  was  not 
in  him  to  be  deterred  from  anything  by  hint  of 
difficulty,  and  he  said  to  himself  that,  having 
read  this  nature  so  quickly  and  so  correctly, 
there  was  surely  in  himself  some  power  of 
sympathy  which  might  enable  him  to  attract 
it.  He  had  never  heard  that  saying  of  Ma- 
dame Swetchine,  "Those  only  know  each 
other  perfectly  who  divine  each  other  at  first 
sight";  but  he  felt  instinctively  assured  of 
the  truth  so  expressed,  and  instinctively  cer- 
tain that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the  im- 
pression which  Clare  Ingram  had  made  upon 
him.  Meanwhile  Mildred  went  on  talking : 

"I  know  her  very  well,  for  they  lived  next 
us  one  summer." 

"Who  are 'they'?" 

"Oh,  just  herself  and  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Ingram  is  a  widow,  and  they  are  not  very  well 
off;  for  Clare  teaches  when  they  are  at  home. 
But  they  belong  to  one  of  the  best  old  families 

of ,  and  everyone  pays  them  the  highest 

consideration." 


"If  you  know  her  very  well,"  said  Neville, 
quietly,  "will  you  introduce  me  to  her?" 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so;  but—" 

"Well,"  said  Neville,  as  she  hesitated, 
"But  what?" 

"Never  mind,"  said  she,  laughing.  " I  was 
only  going  to  warn  you  not  to  fall  in  love 
with  her,  for  it  would  be  quite  useless.  But  I 
suppose  my  warning  would  be  useless  too." 

"Quite  so,"  replied  he,  dryly  ;  for  to  him- 
self he  said  that  the  thing  was  done. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


Cardinal  Wiseman. 


BY  JOHN  MACCARTHY. 


IN  a  weary  hour  the  other  day  I  picked  up 
a  copy  of  "  Fabiola."  I  had  turned  only  a 
page  or  two  of  the  famous  story  of  the  cata- 
combs, when  the  rush  and  the  roar  of  this 
hurried  and  hurrying  modern  world  of  ours 
were  completely  shut  out,  and  I  was  back  in 
old  Rome,  in  the  days  of  Diocletian  and  of 
the  early  Christian  confessors  and  martyrs. 
There  was  the  arena,  where  one  heard  the 
roar  of  the  wild  beasts  waiting  for  their  human 
prey.  There  was  the  gallant  Captain  Sebas- 
tian moving  about  the  palace,  with  a  soldier's 
loyalty  to  his  pagan  sovt  reign,  and  the  faith 
of  the  centurion  who  saw  Jesus  die  upon  the 
Cross,  and,  returning  from  the  Sacrifice,  smote 
his  breast,  proclaiming  that  "Verily  this  is 
the  Son  of  God."  There  was  sweet  St.  Agnes, 
sought  after  by  many  noble  suitors,  but  giving 
her  virgin  soul  to  her  Spouse,  the  Christ. 
There  was  the  boy- martyr  Pancratius,  a  mar- 
tyr's son,  who  followed  his  father's  blood- 
stained footsteps  on  the  way  to  heaven. 

It  all  came  back  again :  the  great  pagan 
city  in  its  pride,  its  corruption,  and  its  earthly 
glory ;  and  the  struggling  band  of  Christians, 
penetrating  everywhere,  from  court  to  camp 
and  cellar,  meeting  and  worshipping  in  secret, 
undermining  Rome  in  their  zeal,  and  offering 
up  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  beneath  the  very 
foundations  of  the  centre  and  stronghold  of 
paganism.  Thence  they  were  dragged  out  to 
be  thrown  as  food  to  beasts,  or  to  be  made  the 
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crueler  sport  of  cruel  men  ;  while  the  pagan 
world  looked  on  in  wonder  to  see  how  these 
despised  Christians — warriors,  virgins,  boys, 
or  old  men  tottering  into  the  grave — could 
die  with  joy,  forgiveness  and  blessings  on  their 
lips,  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them. 

As  I  laid  aside  the  wonderful  story,  the 
truest  and  highest  romance  of  history,  my 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  author,  who,  in  a 
degree  short  of  stripes,  imprisonment,  and 
death,  did  here  in  these  days  of  ours,  and  in 
the  stronghold  of  Protestantism — I  had  almost 
said  of  modern  paganism — undergo  all  the 
contumely  and  insult  and  misrepresentation 
by  word  and  pen  that  the  early  Christians 
had  to  undergo.  One  of  the  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  my  childhood  is  of  something  dread- 
ful that  Protestants  proposed  doing  to  us 
Catholics.  Now  I  know  that  what  was  then 
to  me  a  confused  hubbub  arose  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  letter  of  our  late  Holy 
Father  Pius  IX.  restoring  the  hierarchy  in 
England,  As  we  all  know,  the  ancient  sees  of 
Catholic  England  had  been  invaded  by  in- 
truders not  of  the  faith,  and  were  converted 
into  mere  gifts  and  dependencies  of  the  Prot- 
estant crown.  But  slowly  yet  surely  the 
Catholics  in  England  were  emerging  from  the 
catacombs  of  obloquy  where  they  had  been 
buried  for  three  centuries.  The  higher  minds 
and  nobler  souls  in  the  Anglican  body  were 
being  disturbed.  This  led  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Oxford  movement  towards  the  ancient 
and  the  true  Church.  The  Newmans,  the 
Mannings,  the  Wards,  the  Allies,  and  a  host 
of  others,  were  coming  in,  or  were  well  on  the 
way. 

Just  at  this  juncture  (1850)  the  Pope,  leav- 
ing to  the  intruding  strangers  and  creatures 
of  the  State  the  ancient  spoliated  sees  of 
Catholic  England,  created  a  new  hierarchy 
for  that  country,  making  Dr.  Wiseman,  who 
was  then  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  London 
District,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  with  the 
added  title  and  dignity  of  Cardinal. 

It  was  a  skilful,  flank  movement  on  the 
stronghold  of  heresy,  and  all  England  paced 
about  in  mingled  astonishment  and  blind 
anger  to  inquire  how  the  movement  came 
about,  and  what  was  intended  by  it.  England 


was  at  once  possessed  by  one  of  its  unreason- 
able outbursts  of  fury,  and  the  new  Cardinal 
— the  first  seen  in  England  since  Cardinal 
Pole,  with  Queen  Mary,  ratified  the  brief  re- 
turn of  England,  in  the  name  of  its  Lords  and 
Commons,  to  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Pope 
— became  the  best  hated  man  in  Great  Britain. 
Even  Earl  Russell,  the  premier,  lost  his  head, 
and  hastened  to  introduce  a  bill,  that  was 
passed  with  acclaim  by  Parliament,  to  pro- 
hibit the  assumption  of  local  ecclesiastical 
titles  in  England  by  Catholics.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  loud  were  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Rome  and  its  machinations,  of  Wise- 
man and  the  Jesuits.  A  few  days  later  and 
England  was  over  its  fit.  Everybody  was 
ashamed  of  everybody.  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  went 
about  his  business  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred  to  interfere  with  it.  Lord  John 
Russell,  whom  nature  made  short,  was  re- 
duced in  stature  by  several  inches.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  bill ;  and  Mr.  Punch 
clinched  the  matter  in  a  cartoon,  where  a  very 
small  boy  with  the  scared  face  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell was  seen  peering  round  the  angle  of  a 
wall  on  which  he  had  choked,  "  No  Popery." 
Cardinal  Wiseman  was  the  first  Cardinal 
I  ever  saw.  He  was  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  whom  it  may  be  my  happiness  ever 
to  see.  I  saw  him  when  I  was  a  lad  at  col- 
lege in  St.  Edmund's,  Hertfordshire.  (By  the 
bye,  he  wrote  a  beautiful  Latin  hymn  on  St. 
Edmund,  the  Confessor  of  Canterbury,  an 
arm  bone  of  whom  rests  in  a  beautiful  shrine 
in  one  of  the  college  chapels.)  The  main 
chapel  at  St.  Edmund's  is  one  of  the  elder 
Pugin's  masterpieces.  It  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  large  congregation.  The 
students  range  on  either  side,  monkish  fash- 
ion, in  massive  oaken  stalls.  The  magnificent 
high  altar,  backed  by  towering  windows  of 
stained  glass,  representing  Our  Lord  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  rises  by  a  series  of  broad 
marble  steps  from  the  main  floor.  Never 
shall  I  forget  my  feelings  when  I  saw  the 
long  procession  enter  for  the  Mass,  with  the 
great  Cardinal  bringing  up  the  rear,  clad  in 
his  scarlet  robes  and  biretta.  and  dispensing 
his  blessing  as  he  passed.  The  portraits  of 
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him,  so  well  known,  are  in  the  main  faithful 
likenesses  ;  but  they  do  not  express  the  min- 
gled majesty  and  reverence  of  his  bearing  as 
he  moved  up  to  the  altar,  at  once  a  prince  of 
the  Church  and  a  follower  of  the  Son  of  Jo- 
seph the  carpenter. 

In  repose  the  Cardinal's  face  might  be  called 
dull ;  but  the  massive  head  and  breadth  of 
brow  dispelled  any  idea  of  dulness.  His  face 
was  that  of  a  lusty  farmer,  accustomed  to 
open  air,  healthy  food,  and  plenty  of  exercise, 
rather  than  of  what  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  typical  ascetic.  In  personal  appearance 
he  was  the  very  antithesis  of  his  successor 
in  the  See  of  Westminster,  Cardinal  Manning. 
But  when  Cardinal  Wiseman  rose  to  preach 
or  address  a  public  assembly,  or  even  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  the  heavy  mask  at  once 
dropped  off,  the  face  lit  up,  the  eyes,  sparkled, 
and  the  whole  man  showed  himself  armed  at 
every  point  with  power,  intellect,  and  knowl- 
edge. His  genial  manner,  his  even  temper, 
his  wisdom  of  action,  and  his  holiness  of  life, 
soon  won  to  him  that  London  and  that  Eng- 
land who  at  first  were  prepared  to  stone  him 
and  cast  him  out.  It  became  fashionable  for 
London  society  to  attend  the  lectures  that  he 
gave  at  St.  James'  Hall  and  elsewhere.  He 
was  soon  established  as  a  public  and  even  a 
popular  personage,  and,  in  a  sense,  as  a  power 
in  the  State,  quite  dwarfing  the  lights  of  the 
establishment.  In  his  own  person  and  by 
his  own  individual  influence  he  undoubtedly 
gave  great  impetus  to  the  movement  towards 
a  Catholic  revival  in  England.  When  at  last 
he  lay  on  his  dying  bad,  all  England  watched 
with  him ;  hourly  bulletins  were  published 
of  his  condition ;  and  when  God  took  him 
to  Himself  even  Protestant  England  felt  and 
testified  that  a  great  and  good  man  had  gone 
out  from  her. 

To  deal  with  the  incidents  of  the  Cardinal's 
life  is  not  my  purpose.  They  are  sufficiently 
well  known  in  a  general  sense,  though  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  an  adequate  biography 
of  him  has  not  appeared.  He  was,  though 
a  man  of  inflexible  purpose  in  the  work  to 
which  he  was  called  by  God  and  by  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  a  most  geaial  and  kindly  man. 
Like  all  great  hearts  and  pious  souls,  he  loved 


youth,  and  relaxed  in  the  presence  of  youth. 
What  a  hard  student  he  was  in  early  life — in 
fact,  through  all  his  life — is  known,  and  the 
many  accomplishments  that  graced  his  dig- 
nity in  later  years  were  due  mainly  to  his  hard 
labor  as  a  student.  All  admire  the  flowing 
grace  of  his  signature,  but  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  his  fine,  free  hand — a  matter  of 
no  small  importance  to  a  man  dealing  with 
many  and  grave  affairs — was  acquired  by  the 
same  hard  labor  that  characterized  him  in 
every  pursuit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  wrote 
a  wretched  hand  for  a  long  while.  Realizing 
the  perplexities  and  difficulties  arising  from 
this  defect,  he  resolved  to  remedy  it.  So  he  sat 
down  one  day  with  all  kinds  of  texts  before 
him  ;  he  tried  one  after  another  over  and  over 
again,  and  after  a  steady  twenty  four  hours 
of  labor  captured  the  hand  that  became  so 
familiar. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  material  Catholic 
progress  made  during  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
episcopate  the  following  figures  will  serve: 
He  was  appointed  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the 
London  District  in  1849.  He  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1865.  London  in  1851  had  46  churches, 
9  convents,  2  monasteries,  5  colleges,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  etc.  In  1 863  it  had  1 02  ch  urches, 
25  convents,  15  monasteries, 35  hospitals, etc.; 
and  the  advance  was  proportionate  through- 
out the  country.  Beyond  all  question  or 
cavil,  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Catholic  revival  in  England. 


The  Indo-European  Correspondence. 
What  is  Going  on   at  Lourdes. 


A  MONO  the  bad  news  which  we  receive  from 
JL\  France  with  almost  every  mail,  among  the  con- 
stant signs  of  ill-will  and  hatred  against  the  Church 
on  the  part  of  her  Masonic  rulers,  which  make  us 
fear  a  return  of  the  worst  days  of  the  first  Revo- 
lution, there  is  something  yet  that  cheers  French 
Catholics  with  hope,  and  seems  a  harbinger  of 
better  days — viz.,  that  the  wonders  of  Lourdes,  in- 
stead of  ceasing,  are  on  the  increase,  and  the  rush 
of  the  populations  towards  the  sanctuary  of  Mary 
becomes  every  year  more  general  and  enthusiastic. 
If  the  miracles  of  Lourdes  were  getting  less 
frequent  and  less  striking,  or  if  the  fervor  of  the 
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people  grew  cold  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  wears 
away,  and  the  pilgrims  fell  off  in  their  numbers 
or  piety,  we  might  think  that  the  apparitions  at 
Lourdes  were  a  last  grace  offered  to  France,  to  res- 
cue her  from  unbelief,  and  that  that  last  grace  had 
been  thrown  away.  But  when  we  consider  what 
is  going  on  at  Lourdes,  we  coma  to  the  contrary 
conclusion;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evil 
principles  of  1789  are  allowed  to  work  out  their 
ultimate  consequences,  for  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty, — if  a  Voltairian  bourgeoisie  and  a  pleasure- 
seeking  aristocracy  rather  invite  than  avert  the 
political  upheaval,  which  will  bury  them  under  the 
ruins  of  the  existing  order, — we  see  on  the  other 
hand  the  design  of  a  merciful  Providence  working 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people  through  that  sweet 
agency — the  most  touching  embodiment  of  His 
clemency  to  men — His  own  Virgin-Mother;  and, 
by  the  wonders  wrought  at  her  shrine,  rescuing 
from  infidelity  those  that  will  prevent  the  wreck 
of  Faith.  God  does  not  use  extraordinary  means 
unless  He  has  in  view  some  extraordinary  ends, 
and  the  nature  of  His  workings  at  Lourdes  shows 
that  His  merciful  ends  will  be  fulfilled. 

When  we  express  ourselves  in  this  manner,  we 
do  not  expect  that  a  divine  interference  in  matters 
of  this  world  will  save  the  French  nation  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  mistakes.  No:  the 
stupendous  infatuation  which  upholds  the  Suffrage 
Universel  can  not  be  cured  but  by  its  own  ex 
cesses,  and  those  excesses  will  probably  take  their 
course.  They  will  be  intensified  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, when  the  scrutin  de  liste  will  bring  the  elec- 
tors to  the  polls  to  decide  on  the  whole  list  of 
deputies  for  their  own  department.  The  voting, 
as  it  is  now  in  most  cases,  is  already  a  meaningless 
farce;  with  the  scrutin  de  liste  it  will  be  swayed 
altogether  by  the  best  organized  party,  and  the 
best  organized  party  in  matters  of  this  world  is 
ever  the  children  of  darkness.  The  reddest  of 
the  Rads,  as  the  most  turbulent  ones,  are  sure  to 
stand  uppermost  on  the  electoral  wheel  of  fortune ; 
and  when  those  political  madmen  will  steer  the 
vessel  of  the  State,  who  knows  what  freaks  they 
will  indulge?  The  Church  can  weather  the  storm, 
for  she  has  the  words  of  Eternal  Life,  and,  if  need 
be,  the  catacombs  for  shelter;  but  civil  society  has 
not;  and  as  it  is  civil  society  that  errs,  God  is  not 
bound  to  save  it  against  its  own  deliberate  will. 

Foreign  invasion  is  not  to  be  looked  forward  to. 
Bismarck  knows  his  game  too  well,  and  will,  as  he 
has  said,  let  the  French  stew  in  their  own  gravy. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  is  getting  more  and 
more  disorganized  by  being  incessantly  reorgan- 


ized, and  is  thus  ever  less  able  to  walk  the  red 
flag  over  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  as  she  did  of 
yore.  Von  Moltke  and  the  Crown  Prince  will 
see  that  she  doesn't;  and,  besides,  the  reigning 
Rads  will  be  much  too  busy  in  preying  on  their 
well-to-do  countrymen — the  hungry  affames  on 
the  replete  repus  —to  think  of  disturbing  their  mil- 
itary neighbors  across  the  frontier. 

No  remedy,  then,  does  appear,  and  the  worst  is 
rapidly  coming  to  the  worst.  Our  French  Cath- 
olics, far  from  imitating  their  more  energetic 
brethren  of  Germany  and  Austria,  bow  down  their 
heads  meekly  before  what  they  consider  inevita- 
ble, and  will  hope  that,  when  the  lowest  depth  is 
reached,  Divine  Providence  will  not  let  the  Eldest 
Daughter  of  the  Church  perish,  but  will  step  to 
the  rescue.  So  will  It ;  but  not  in  the  way  they 
hope.  First  the  consequences  of  their  own  apathy 
must  fall  heavily  on  themselves,  then  upon  their 
Masonic  persecutors,  and  when  God  has  again 
cleared  the  ground  of  our  modern  pagans  by  means 
of  a  new  invasion  of  barbarians,  not  from  without 
this  time,  but  from  within,  then  He  will  rebuild 
His  house  with  astonishing  rapidity,  by  means  of 
the  wonderful  vitality  of  His  Church,  and  of  the 
deep,  honest  and  vigorous  faith  of  those  trodden- 
down  classes,  which  now  fare  so  ill  at  the  hands 
of  their  unbelieving  masters. 

It  is  there  that  we  find  the  explanation  of  what 
is  going  on  at  Lourdes  -  we  mean  the  social  or 
providential  explanation,  of  course;  for  the  obvi- 
ous explanation  of  the  phenomena  stands  at  the 
Grotto  before  the  eyes  of  all.  If  matters  took 
place  in  a  dark  cabinet,  like  the  tricks  of  the 
Davenport  Brothers,  or  the  occult  phenomena  of 
our  Indian  Theosophists,  we  might  listen  to  the 
explanations  suggested  by  our  scientists,  and  wish 
that  a  little  more  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject ;  but  here  we  have  wonderful  cures,  in  an 
open  place,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  before 
the  eyes  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  see;  and  the 
time  these  wonders  have  lasted  has  been  ample 
to  test  them.  Even  now  an  incredulous  professor 
may  approach,  he  may  feel  pulses,  analyze  the 
water,  and  record  all  the  symptoms  he  pleases; 
and  when  he  has  to  walk  away,  nodding  his  head, 
and  saying  that  he,  for  one,  can't  understand  it, 
but,  sure  enough,  there  can't  be  anything  in  it, 
he  makes  the  pretensions  of  modern  science  and 
his  own  impractical  unbelief  look  rather  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people.  French  in- 
fidels are  shrewder,  because  they  are  less  honest. 
They  now  avoid  speaking  of  Lourdes,  and  when 
spoken  to  they  simply  sneer  the  subject  away.  But 
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John  Bull  is  more  straightforward,  because  more 
sincere ;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  give  testimony  even 
against  his  own  prejudice.  Dr.  Buchanan  went  to 
Lourdes.  He  got  his  facts  at  the  Grotto.  The  facts 
he  candidly  confesses,  whereas  his  French  confreres 
would  never  stir  themselves  but  to  throw  doubts 
and  pooh-pooh.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  facts  he  cuts  as  poor  a  figure  as  any. 

In  illustration  of  his  fairness,  we  must  first  re- 
cord his  impressions.  ' '  I  believe, ' '  he  says,  ' '  that 
some  of  the  cases  are  sufficiently  well  attested  to 
make  it  quite  certain  that  a  number  of  apparently 
miraculous  cures  of  halt,  lame  and  decrepit  persons 
have  actually  occurred  there.  It  is  no  argument 
that  multitudes  of  the  patients  who  have  visited 
the  Grotto  and  used  the  water  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  a  cure.  One  positive  is  worth 
a  thousand  negatives.  For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  persons  who  went  there  lame  and 
crippled  were  restored  to  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
and  were  relieved  from  pain  and  aches  And  if 
we  admit  some,  the  question  of  number  does  net 
affect  the  argument." 

His  explanation  is  equally  outspoken,  but  not 
quite  so  correct.  From  two  or  a  few  more  cases 
that  he  himself  happened  to  cure,  by  working  a 
sudden  impression  on  the  nervous  system  of  his 
patients,  and  from  some  facts  that  are  current  under 
the  name  of  Faith-cures,  Dr.  Buchanan  concludes 
that  all  the  cases  happening  at  Lourdes  must  be  of 
the  same  description.  If  somewhat  different  in 
appearance,  they  must  one  day  become  explained 
by  some  hidden  force  of  nature,  then  happily  dis- 
covered, but  which  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his  confreres 
for  the  present  know  nothing  of.  Why  must?  Be- 
cause both  he  and  they  start  on  their  inquiry  with 
their  minds  made  up  beforehand  that,  whatever  it 
is,  it  can  not,  it  must  not  be  the  Hand  of  God. 

But  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not  blinded  by 
prejudice.  They  use  their  senses  differently  and 
more  freely,  particularly  their  common  sense,  and 
are  thus  more  opened  to  the  manifestations  of 
Heaven.  Long  enough  has  modern  science,  Or 
rather  the  affectation  and  parody  of  science, 
strutted  presumptuously  before  the  world  as  the 
sole  depository  of  human  wisdom  and  knowledge : 
the  pitiful  exposure  it  makes  of  itself  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  supernatural  shows  the  inanity 
of  its  claims,  and  strips  it  of  its  assumed  feathers. 
God,  who  takes  little  things  to  confound  the 
worldly  great  and  proud,  makes  use  of  that  foun- 
tain of  Lourdes  to  expose  the  folly  of  modern 
Agnosticism,  and  in  this  we  may  find  a  becond 
explanation  of  what  is  now  going  on  at  Lourdes. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Sunday,  August  23,  was  a  great  festival  day  at 
Boulogne,  France,  it  being  the  occasion  of  the 
solemn  coronation  of  the  famous  statue  of  Our 
Lady  in  that  city.  Mgr.  di  Rende  was  specially 
deputed  by  the  Holy  Father  to  perform  the  coro- 
nation. The  ceremony  began  with  Pontifical  High 
Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Nuncio,  who  was  attended 
by  many  distinguished  prelates.  After  Mass  the 
crowns  were  brought  up  to  the  throne  of  the 
celebrant  and  solemnly  blessed.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Bishops  assembled  again  and  proceeded  to  the 
Place  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  where  thousands  of 
listeners  were  addressed  by  Pere  Boulanger,  the 
eloquent  Dominican,  after  which  Mgr.  di  Rende 
crowned  the  statue  of  the  divine  Infant  and  His 
Mother,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  immense 
multitude.  The  statue  was  then  borne  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  escorted  by  sailors.  All 
the  streets  along  which  the  procession  passed  were 
richly  decorated;  and  although  there  were  over 
70,000  additional  visitors  in  Boulogne,  not  a  single 
instance  of  irreverence  was  observed.  In  the  even- 
ing the  town  was  illuminated. 


Archbishop  Walsh,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin  on 
the  4th  inst.,  was  given  an  enthusiastic  ovation. 
The  whole  population  turned  out  to  honor  the 
prelate  of  the  nation's  choice.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Kingstown  the  Archbishop  was  met  by  local 
bodies  of  Nationalists,  who  presented  him  with 
addresses  of  welcome.  His  Grace,  in  reply,  said 
that  he  had  placed  before  the  Pope  the  wants, 
wishes,  aims,  and  desires  of  the  Irish  people,  with 
whom  the  Pope  expressed  himself  as  being  in  full 
sympathy.  The  representations  made  by  the  Irish 
prelates  to  his  Holiness  rendered  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Ireland's  cause  in  the  future  an  impossi- 
bility.   

The  Univers  (Paris)  says  that  on  the  226.  ult., 
the  first  day  of  the  national  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes, 
about  10,000  pilgrims  arrived  by  special  trains 
from  all  parts  of  France,  including  800  sick  per- 
sons. The  Bishop  of  Oran,  the  Bishop  of  Agen, 
and  an  Austrian  mitred  abbot  blessed  the  pilgrims 
on  their  arrival  at  the  Grotto.  Of  fourteen  cures 
which  were  announced  on  the  first  day,  five  have 
been  certified  by  the  doctors.  The  day  was  passed 
in  fervent  prayer,  and  great  enthusiasm  marked 
the  torch-light  procession  in  the  evening.  Three 
delegates  sent  by  the  Christians  of  Roumania  have 
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made  an  offering  of  a  magnificent  banner  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes. 

It  is  stated  that  Herr  Windthorst,  the  illustri- 
ous leader  of  the  Central  party  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  intends  presenting  a  very  important 
measure  before  the  coming  Catholic  Congress  to 
be  held  at  Munster — namely,  the  foundation  of  an 
international  league  of  the  Catholics  of  the  whole 
world  for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Church.  Such  a  project  has,  it  is 
rumored,  been  put  before  the  Holy  Father,  and 
has  met  with  favorable  consideration. 


During  the  past  week  the  thirteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  German  Roman  Catholic  Central 
Society  of  the  United  States  was  held  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  convention  was  in  session  for  five  days. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  sessions  the  delegates, 
numbering  over  400,  attended  High  Mass  in  the 
Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  They  were 
then  escorted  through  the  streets  by  a  number  of 
civic,  religious,  and  military  organizations.  The 
houses  along  the  line  of  march  were  decorated 
with  German  and  American  flags,  fluttering  among 
streamers  of  the  Papal  colors  which  reached  from 
housetop  to  sidewalk.  When  the  procession  was 
ready  to  march  there  were  over  6,000  men  in 
line. 

A  New  Haven  Congregational  minister  aston- 
ished his  people  lately  by  frankly  saying,  in  regard 
to  the  recent  Catholic  total  abstinence  parade  in 
that  city,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  more  notable 
procession  of  men,  in  "calibre,  conduct,  coun- 
tenance, and  general  demeanor.  What  the  Cath- 
olic Church  undertakes,"  he  said,  "it  always 
accomplishes,  because  the  impulse  comes  from  the 
heart."  

The  Holy  Father,  in  addressing  the  Cardinals 
— who  had  met  to  congratulate  him  on  the  Festival 
of  his  Patron  St.  Joachim— deplored  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  churches  destroyed  on  the  plea  of 
street  improvement,  and  he  recommended  that 
collections  should  be  made  for  the  completion  of 
the  facade  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
He  announced  that  the  apse  of  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  Lateran  would  be  completed  during  the 
coming  year. 

Rome,  says  the  Semaine  Catholique,  may  be 
called  "  the  city  of  Mary. ' '  This  special  devotion 
of  the  Romans  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  displayed 
everywhere,  at  every  step.  The  streets,  the  houses, 


the  shops,  the  cafes  even,  have  their  Madonna, 
before  which  lights  burn  day  and  night.  The  city 
has  no  fewer  than  seventy  churches  consecrated 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Besides,  its  streets  and 
squares  are  adorned  with  almost  innumerable 
pictures  of  her. 

"Innumerable"  is  not  the  word,  for  I  had  the 
pious  fancy  to  count  them — not  on  the  ground, 
but  in  books  -and  the  following  is  the  result  of 
my  census:  They  are  1,421  in  number,  and  have 
different  names — Our  Lady  of  Sorrow,  103;  Our 
Lady  of  the  Annunciation,  29 ;  Our  Lady  of  the 
Assumption,  35 ;  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  73 ; 
Our  Lady  of  Carmel,  19;  Our  Lady  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  61 ;  Our  Lady  of  the  Holy 
Family,  42 ;  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  61 ;  Our  Lady  of 
Loreto,  25 ;  Our  Lady  of  the  Maternity,  25 ;  Our 
Lady  of  Pity,  202 ;  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  49 ; 
Madonnas  under  various  titles  ("of  Safe  Jour- 
ney," "of  Providence,"  "of  Divine  Love,"  "of 
Silence,"  etc.,  etc.),  283;  Madonnas  without 
any  known  title,  414. —  Western  Watchman. 


On  Wednesday,  the  gth  inst.,  the  seventeenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Benevo- 
lent Union  of  America  was  opened  with  solemn 
High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  at  Brooklyn.  Bishop 
Loughlin  delivered  an  address,  after  which  the 
delegates,  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  pro- 
ceeded to  their  hall  and  entered  upon  the  sessions 
of  the  convention.  Among  the  business  transacted 
was  the  passing  of  a  series  of  resolutions  commen- 
datory of  their  former  president,  Hon.  A.  M. 
Keily,  who  was  re-elected  by  acclamation. 


The  celebrated  composer  M.  Gounod  accounts 
as  follows  for  the  title  of  his  latest  masterpiece, 
the  oratorio  "Afors  et  Vita ".• 

"  It  will,  perhaps,  be  asked  why,  in  the  title,  I  have 
placed  death  before  life.  It  is  because  in  the  order 
of  eternal  things  death  precedes  life,  although  in  the 
order  of  temporal  things  life  precedes  death.  Death 
is  only  the  end  of  that  existence  which  dies  each  day ; 
it  is  only  the  end  of  a  continual  '  dying.'  But  it  is  the 
first  moment,  and,  as  it  were,  the  birth,  of  that  which 
dies  no  more.  I  can  not  here  enter  into  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  different  musical  forms  which  express 
the  meaning  and  idea  of  this  work.  I  do  not  wish  to 
expose  myself  to  the  reproach  either  of  pretension 
or  of  subtlety.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
pointing  out  the  essential  features  of  the  ideas  I  have 
wished  to  express ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tears  which  death 
causes  us  to  shed  here  below,  the  hope  of  a  better  life, 
the  solemn  dread  of  unerring  justice,  the  tender  and 
filial  trust  in  eternal  love." 
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A  gentleman  of  the  Papal  Court  has  sent  the 
following  letter  to  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury : 

"I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you  for 
some  time,  to  tell  you  that  I  have  at  length  discov- 
ered the  Canterbury  stone  (sought  for  at  Rome 
by  Dean  Stanley),  of  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  send  me  the  measurement.  I  found  it,  with 
a  number  of  relics,  in  the  sacristy  of  a  church  at 
Sienna,  on  my  way  here  [Lucerne]  from  Rome, 
a  month  ago.  The  stone  itself  is  of  a  brownish 
color,  and  only  1^3  inch  square;  probably  a  por- 
tion may  have  been  once  cut  off  and  taken  away 
as  a  relic.  On  the  edges  is  the  incised  inscription 
of  which  I  send  you  a  rubbing,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  can  throw  any  light  on  what  it  refers  to. 
There  is  a  small  hole  in  the  stone,  through  which 
is  drawn  a  bit  of  narrow  parchment,  and  it  is  in 
the  following  writing,  which  the  archivist  of  the 
State- papers  at  Sienna  had  some  difficulty  in  de- 
ciphering, but  which  he  pronounced  to  be  in 
characters  of  the  1 2th  century :  De  lapide  super 
quern  sanguis  beati  Thomce  Cantuariensis  effusus 
est.  ('  From  the  stone  on  which  was  shed  the  blood 
of  the  blessed  Thomas  of  Canterbury. ')  Not  being 
an  antiquary,  I  was  unable  to  decipher  the  incised 
inscription." 

The  French  Government,  says  the  Pilot,  in  its 
desire  to  make  the  Pantheon  a  burial-place  for 
other  famous  men  as  well  as  for  Victor  Hugo, 
asked  Mademoiselle  Valentine  de  Lamartine  to 
authorize  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Lamartine, 
the  author  of  the  "Meditations"  and  so  many 
other  great  works,  to  the  crypts  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  lady  replied  by  a  formal  refusal,  adding  that 
her  uncle  rested  "in  consecrated  ground,"  and 
that  it  was  fitting  he  should  rest  there.  The  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  Pantheon 
is  no  longer  consecrated  ground. 

Cardinal  Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  flock  has  rallied  from  his  late 
severe  attack  of  illness,  wrote  a  very  touching  letter 
on  the  occasion  of  the  obsequies  of  the  distin- 
guished Admiral  Courbet,  inviting  the  faithful  to 
pray  for  the  brave  Christian  commander,  and  the 
no  less  brave  though  obscure  seamen  who  died  at 
Tonquin.  In  the  course  of  his  letter  the  eminent 
prelate  writes  as  follows : 

"Admiral  Courbet  has  left  us  a  saying  which  we  can 
never  forget.  When  he  was  urged  to  return  to  France 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  which  had  suffered  severely, 
he  looked  towards  his  sailors  and  said  :  '  Leave  these 
brave  fellows  ?  Never ! '  It  is  for  us  to  respond  to 


the  feelings  of  that  noble  heart,  and  to  associate  with 
the  memory  of  the  Admiral  that  of  our  officers  and 
soldiers  who  died  for  France  on  the  Eastern  shores. 
While  praying  for  their  chief  we  will  pray  also  for 
them.  The  Church,  like  a  tender  mother,  remembers 
all  her  children;  not  only  those  who  leave  behind  a 
distinguished  name,  but  also  those  who  have  been 
humble  and  unknown  to  fame  The  world  does  not 
know  the  names  of  these,  but  God  knows  them,  and 
their  families  have  the  consolations  of  faith  and  prayer ; 
for  it  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Book  of  Machabees,  to  pray  for  the 
dead,  that  they  may  be  purified  from  the  faults  which 
human  frailty  has  mingled  with  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
nobly  done." 

From  his  recent  embassy  to  China,  Father  Giu- 
lianelli  brought  back  numerous  valuable  gifts  for 
the  Borgia  Museum  of  Propaganda,  now  generally 
said  to  be  the  most  complete  and  interesting  of 
its  kind.  These  late  additions  consist  of  two  large 
ancient  tapestries  in  red  silk ;  a  magnificent  car- 
pet; three  large  antique  and  elegantly  wrought 
cups  of  gilded  bronze,  with  imperial  dragons  in 
relief,  used  for  the  solemn  offerings  of  the  Emperor 
of  China;  a  screen,  in  eight  folds,  painted  on 
silk;  and  a  very  ancient  porcelain  vase,  of  the 
reign  of  Kan- si,  with  its  case  and  carved  pedestal. 
—  Tablet. 


Obituary. 

11 It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Rev.  Father  Clarke,  S.  ].,  aged  76  years.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  classmate  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  served  for  some  time  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

Mrs.  Mary  Brady,  who,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  died  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  ult.,  at  Wash- 
ingtonville,  Ohio.  She  lived  a  true  Christian  life  and 
had  a  happy  death,  receiving  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Church,  and  retaining  consciousness  to  the  last. 

Anton  Hoffman,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  who  was 
reconciled  to  the  Church  shortly  before  his  good 
death. 

Mr.  Patrick  McGarry,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  deceased 
on  the  2gth  ult.,  at  peace  with  God  and  men. 

Miss  Mary  McBriety,  whose  pure  life  ended  in  a 
beautiful  death,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  3ist 
ult. 

Mrs.  Ann  Shields,  Philadelphia ;  Mrs.  Culver,  Cov- 
ington,  Ky. ;  Miss  Catharine  Crowley,  Cincinnati ;  Mr. 
Thomas  O'Gara,  New  Orleans. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department, 


Bob's  Vocation. 


BY   E.   L.    D. 


VIII. 

FTER  two  anxious  weeks  came 
a  telegram : 
"Passed.  Average 98.  Hurrah! 

"BOB." 

Father  McDonald  himself  brought 
it  from  the  station,  so  we  could 
i^have  it  the  sooner;  and  he  seemed 
as  pleased  as  we  were  at  the  good 
news  it  contained.  Our  first  impulse  was  to 
pack  a  valise  and  rush  immediately  to  An- 
napolis, but  he  advised  us  not  to  go  until 
Bob  was  fairly  settled.  So  we  contented  our- 
selves with  sending  telegrams,  writing  copious 
letters,  and  packing  off  a  hamper  of  substan- 
tials  and  sweetmeats,  that  would  have  given 
our  boy  dyspepsia  for  a  week,  if  such  a  dis- 
ease were  catalogued  "  in  the  bright  lexicon 
of  youth." 

His  letters  continued  to  be  the  chief  events 
of  our  life,  and  were  watched  for,  and  talked 
about,  and  quoted,  until  I  expect  our  friends 
wished  the  dear  fellow  would  ship  aboard  the 
Flying  Dutchman — a  craft  which  (I  learned 
from  Marryat)  never  reaches  port,  but  sails 
and  sails,  baffled,  beaten  back  seaward  from 
every  harbor ;  driving  always  in  the  teeth  of 
the  fiercest  gales  ("  sailing  in  the  wind's  eye," 
he  called  it) ;  and  as  its  crew  speak  the  Dutch 
of  Van  Tromp  and  Barnevelt,  but  few  can  un- 
derstand their  ghostly  skipper's  hails  ! 

As  soon  as  our  boy  passed  his  examination 
— before  he  got  his  commission,  before  even  a 
seam  of  his  uniform  was  sewed — he  began  to 
speak  of  the  Navy  as  "  we,"  and,  allowing  for 
a  certain  amount  of  innocent  swagger,  he 
learned  the  deeper  lessons  of  his  new  life  well. 
For  instance,  in  one  letter  he  said  : 

"  Robertin  and  I  went  out  sailing  to-day  in  a  cat- 
boat  with  old  Haxall.  He's  the  greatest  old  fellow  ! 
You  ought  to  see  the  knots  he  can  tie,  and  the  em- 
broidery he  can  do — stars,  shields,  and  mermaids. 
You'd  just  laugh  to  see  him  at  it.  His  thimble  is  a 
strap  of  leather  wrapped  around  his  palm  and  tied 


with  a  string  on  the  back.  At  the  thick  part  of  his 
thumb  the  leather  stands  out,  and  on  that  is  a  flat, 
roughened  piece  of  brass.  He  sticks  the  needle  in 
with  his  fingers,  and  then  shoves  away  with  his  palm- 
thimble,  and  he  sews  as  quick  as  winking.  And  he's 
just  a  regular  picture-gallery,  he's  so  tattooed.  He's 
got  a  full-rigged  ship  on  his  right  arm,  and  a  mer- 
maid by  that ;  and  a  sailor  and  a  girl  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe on  the  other,  with  a  pair  of  American  flags 
crossed  over  them,  and  a  shield  under  them:  And 
he's  got  a  crucifix  over  a  foot  long  on  his  breast.  He 
isn't  a  Catholic,  but  it  was  put  there  by  an  old  Span- 
ish sailor  at  Minorca,  so  he'd  be  sure  of  Christian 
burial  if  he  was  wrecked  in  the  Mediterranean,*  or 
on  the  South  American  coast,  or  on  the  shores  of  any 
Catholic  country. 

"Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes !  We  were  out  sailing,  and 
when  we  came  back  we  saw  standing  on  the  wharf 
a  little  man  with  great  big  black  eyes,  sharp  features, 
and  gray  hair.  Haxall  touched  his  hat  and  bobbed 
his  head,  and  the  little  man  smiled  a  quick,  short 
smile,  and  nodded,  and  when  we  got  by  he  said : 

"'Young  gentlemen'  (you  see  we  belong  to  the 
Navy  now,  and  he  doesn't  call  us  boys  any  more), 
'thar's  the  bravest  man  in  the  United  States  sarvice.' 

" '  Who  is  he  ?  What  did  he  do  ? '  I  asked,  scent- 
ing a  story,  and  keen  for  it.  And  Robertin's  big 
hawk-eyes  turned  on  him  like  gimlets. 

" '  Nussed  about  thirty  cases  o'  small- pox  all  by  his- 
self  in  a  furrin  country,  and  wolunteered  fur  it  too  ! ' 

" '  But,'  I  stuttered,  '  I  thought  he  was  an  officer  or 
something ! ' 

"'Is  an  officer — a  doctor,  and  the  gamiest  chap 
ever  /  see,  and  one  of  the  affablest.  He  '11  take  off  a 
leg  or  a  arm  as  pleasant  and  quick,  and  let  the 
bombs  and  the  shot  roar  round  jist  as  ef  it  were  a 
picnic.  I  seen  him  during  the  war  a  few  times.  And 
my  son  Biram  were  out  in  Europe  with  the  fleet  when 
it  all  happened  'bout  the  small- pox.  Thar  was  a  lot 
of  our  wessels  up  in  the  North  Sea,  and  fust  thing 
they  knowed  the  small-pox  broke  out  furious.  The 
men  kept  a-dropping  with  it,  and  presently  the  offi- 
cers begun  to  ketch  it.  Thar  was  one,  Biram  says, 
as  harnsome  as  a  picter — a  Leftenant  Mason — and 
he  got  it  too.  But  fast  as  they'd  git  it  they'd  be  lifted 
in  their  hammocks  and  put  ashore  at  Flushing,  whar 
they  was  laid  in  a  old  sail-loft,  and  left.  The  doctor 
of  the  ship  that  had  the  most  cases  was  off  on  leave 
in  London,  and  the  other  doctors  didn't  'pear  over- 
anxious to  take  much  'sponsibility  ;  so  then  up  Doc- 
tor Turner  comes  a-sailin',  and  says  I'll  go  ;  and  go 
he  did.  He  were  put  ashore  'bout  two  bells  in  the 
arternoon,  and  when  he  come  to  a  certain  pint  he 
turned  to  Biram  and  says:  Go  to  the  burgo — some- 
thing (some  sort  of  a  mayor  or  governor)  and  say 
my  stores  and  supplies  must  be  put  on  this  stone,  and 
that  people  mustn't  come  any  farther.  I'll  leave  my 

*  Foreign  Catholic  sailors  always  have  some  sym- 
bol of  their  faith  tattooed  on  them  to  secure  this  priv- 
ilege, and  the  prayers  and  benefits  of  the  Church. 
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•orders  every  night  and  morning,  and  they  can  get 
'them;  then  I'll  expect  them  twice  a-day. — Aye,  aye, 
sir,  says  Biram,  and  moves  off  brisk ;  fur,  while  he 
was  sorry  to  leave  the  doctor,  he  were  perty  well  sat- 
isfied to  git  out  o'  the  way  o'  that  lazaret. 

"  'Arterwards,  Jim  Raines,  one  of  the  men  the  doc- 
tor nussed,  told  Biram  all  about  it.  He  says  they 
was  lyin'  thar :  some  on  'em  conscious,  s'ome  on  'em 
howlin'-crazy  with  fever,  and  some  on  'em  a-rollin' 
and  a-tossin',  and  jist  clawin'  the  flesh  off  their  faces, 
when  in  steps  the  doctor.  My  God !  says  he,  low 
and  horrified ;  my  God,  what  an  awful  sight !  And 
he  steps  up  to  the  fust  sensible  [sanej  man,  and  says 
what  have  you  had  to  eat? — Nawthin',  says  the  man, 
heavy  and  stupid. — Why  not  ?  says  he,  sharp  as  a 
razor. — Thar  ain't  anything. — What!  says  he;  well, 
we'll  fix  that.  And  out  he  sails. 

"  '  Thar  was  a  man  a-goin'  along  off  in  the  fields, 
Tvi'  a  big  can  in  his  hand,  and  the  doctor  hails  him, 
and  arsks  him  what's  he  got  thar ;  and  the  man  says 
buttermilk  ;  and  the  doctor  says  he'll  buy  it,  and  for 
him  to  put  it  thar,  pintin'  to  the  big  stone.  And  when 
the  man  puts  it,  the  doctor  tells  him  ef  he'll  bring  a 
bar'l  o'  lime  and  two  breshes  he'll  pay  him  fur  it;  and 
the  man  brings  it.  But  'tween  whiles  the  doctor  rakes 
round  and  finds  a  old  biler  and  a  old  coffee-pot,  and 
gits  a  bag  o'  coffee  out  of  his  own  stores.  And  fust, 
he  gives  the  men  the  buttermilk  tell  the  coffee's  done 
a-makin'  in  the  biler — them  a-drinkin'  out  o'  the 
spout,  and  the  doctor  a-holdin'  of  'em  up  in  his  arms. 
Then  he  washes  out  the  pot,  and  gives  'em  coffee  all 
around ;  and  by  that  time  his  flannel  blouse  was  in 
sich  a  awful  mess  he  had  to  burn  it  up,  and  he  was 
that  overcome  with  the  smells  and  sights  he  'most 
faints.  But  he  goes  ahead,  and  biles  up  a  lot  o'  water, 
and  puts  it  in  a  slush-bucket,  and  goes  around  and 
washes  off  them  men  as  ef  they  was  babies.  Then 
he  arsks  ef  there's  any  more  of  'em,  and  one  man 
says  yes,  in  the  riggin'-loft.  He  starts  out  to  go  up 
into  the  riggin'-loft,  and  the  whole  ship's  crew  of  'em 
sets  up  a  yell  for  God  A'mighty's  sake  not  to  leave 
'em ;  and  the  fever-crazy  ones  jines  in  the  yellin' 
cause  the  others  hollos ;  so  'twas  most  like  a  men- 
age-77.  The  doctor  he  winks  the  tears  off  his  eye- 
winkers,  and  says  he  wouldn't  leave  'em  for  nawthin' ; 
but  he  must  go  up  and  give  their  shipmates  some- 
thin'  to  eat,  and  wash  'em  down,  and  he  does ;  and 
when  he  gits  through  he  comes  down,  and  wheels  in 
that  thar  bar'l,  mixes  up  the  lime,  and  whitewashes 
that  thar  place  fore  and  aft. 

"  'And  he  keeps  that  up  for  fourteen  blessed  days, 
havin'  to  burn  the  blouses  he  wears  every  day,  they 
bein'  sich  a  sight  from  his  liftin'-and  holdin'  and  nus- 
sin'  them  poor,  festered  chaps  ;  and  the  only  help  he 
had  was  from  sich  of  the  men  as  wasn't  too  sick  to 
git  about.  And  he  saves  'em  all ;  and  that  thar  lefte- 
nant  warn't  even  scarred, 

'"And  when  it  was  all  over  you  jist  oughter  seen 
the  lumpin'  big  set  o'  silver  the  fleets  [American  and 
English]  give  him,  with  a  'scription  cut  with  flour- 


ishes ;  and  everything  topped  off  wi'  a  big  dinner, 
and  speeches,  and  a  hip,  hip,  hurrahing  fit  to  blow 
off  your  head.  Yes,  sir,  that  thar  man's  a  'onor  to 
his  cloth.' 

"  I've  tried  to  tell  it  just  as  he  did,  and  Robertin  's 
helped ;  but  it  loses  half  of  what  it's  worth  not  to  see 
him  tell  it.  He  spins  firstrate  yarns.  Here's  another : 

"There's  a  little  Ass't-Pay master  here  who  is  as 
airy  as  all  out-doors.  He's  so  bent  upon  having  peo 
pie  pay  him  proper  respect,  that  he  makes  a  regular- 
built  goose  of  himself.  He  puts  on  an  awful  lot  of 
style,  and  if  you  don't  treat  him  as  if  he  was  a  Port- 
Admiral  he  nearly  blows  the  place  up  root  and  branch. 
One  day  he  was  going  by,  and  Haxall  either  didn't 
smile  at  him  or  did  smile  at  him,  or  didn't  bow  low 
enough  to  suit  him,  or  something,  but  he  turned  on 
him  in  a  towering  rage,  his  voice  actually  trembling, 
and  told  him  he'd  teach  him  to  treat  his  superior  offi- 
cers with  disrespect  (and  then  he  swore  a  blue  streak), 
and  that  he'd  report  him  to  the  officer-  of- the-day. 
When  he  got  by,  Robertin  and  I  both  told  Haxall 
not  to  bother,  for  if  he  was  hauled  up  we'd  testify  for 
him.  '  He's  like  a  Quaker  gun,'  *  said  Haxall — '  piles 
of  appearance,  but  no  damage  done.  'Sides,  he 
knows  the  officer-of-the  day  would  have  a  Vestigation, 
and  he  knows  he's  used  language  onbecomin'  a  officer 
and  a  gentleman.  You  see,  swearin'  in  action  or  a 
gale  o'  wind's  one  thing,  and  when  you're  cool  it's  an- 
other. Respect  your  superiors  is  a  fust  principle  in 
the  sarvice,  but  I'll  be  blowed  ef  it  don't  take  all  the 
shoulder-straps  and  brawss  buttons  goin'  to  make 
me  remember  some  o'  em  is  superiors,  the  way  they 
behaves.' 

"Then  he  was  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  sucking  at 
his  pipe,  and  looking  down  the  river.  After  a  while 
he  began  again :  — 

'"Naw,  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  paymasters,  and 
greasers,  and  sich.  They're  good  in  their  place,  but 
when  it  comes  to  callin'  of  'em  cap'n  and  leftenant, 
an'  givin'  'em  salutes,  an  sich  a  pile  o'  gold  lace  an' 
jaw-tackle,  it  jist  turns  me  sick.  I  never  seen  but  two 
that  suited  me,  but  I  tell  you  they  jist  did! 

" '  One  was  aboard  the  old  Varuna,  the  purtiest  old 
gal  that  ever  curtcheyed  to  blue  water.  She  were 
built  on  the  Mystic  fur  a  blockade  runner,  but  they 
chaps  didn't  finish  her  in  time.  The  war  broke  out 
afore  she  were  off  the  stocks,  and  then  the  owners  sold 
her  to  the  Gov'ment,  and  she  were  with  the  old  man's 
— Farragut — fleet  down  on  the  Mississippi.  We'd  had  a 
gay  old  fight  a-passin'  the  forts  [Jackson  and  Philip]  ; 
and  the  Varuna  she'd  sunk  six  ships,  and  begun  to 
go  down  herself.  We  stayed  tell  the  guns  was  level 
with  the  water,  workin'  to  git  the  wownded  out.  We'd 
stuck  to  it  in  the  sick-bay  tell  the  dissectin'  tables  was 
a-floatin',  and  cut-off  legs  and  arms  was  a-cruisin' 
'round  independent.  But  we  had  only  one  little  block 
and  tackle,  and  this  fellow — he  was  the  paymaster's 
clerk,  and  his  name  were  Benjamin  F.  D.  Fitch — jist 


*  A  wooden  cannon. 
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stood  in  the  companion-way  and  says,  Hist  'em  on 
my  back ;  and  he  took  the  last  three  or  four,  by  turn, 
and  carried  'em  up  to  safety.  Then  we  was  told  off 
for  the  boats,  and  what'd  that  chap  do  but  go  tearin' 
down  below,  sayin'  he  must  be  true  to  his  trust,  or  some 
sich  words ! 

" '  Well,  he  didn't  come  up,  though  we  was  over  the 
side  layin'  on  our  oars  a-watchin'  fur  him ;  and  the  old 
gal  began  to  settle,  and  we  had  to  pull  off  to  git  out 
o'  the  suck  and  swell  she'd  make  a-goin'  to  her  grave. 
But  we  kep'  a  sharp  lookout,  and  when  the  wet  was 
a  pourin'  in  the  scuppers,  up  he  comes  a-tearin',  and 
fit  his  way  through  the  water  to  the  mizzen-mast,  and 
began  a-climbin'  like  a  sailor-born,  hand  over  hand 
a-kitin'.  When  he  got  to  the  top  he  jist  hangs  on  as 
cool  as  a  cowcumber  tell  he  was  fetched  off,  for  arter 
all  the  old  gal  sunk  slow  and  on  an  even  keel.  And, 
ef  you'll  bleeve  me,  what  that  thar  little  rooster  had 
gone  back  for  was  $5,000— the  men's  pay — that  had 
been  put  in  his  charge.  And  he'd  stopped  to  pick  out 
a  dupelcate  roll,  so  he  c'd  keep  his  accounts  straight. 
That's  the  sort  o'  chap  for  me  every  time !  And  the 
old  man  he  was  jist  tickled  to  death,  and  permoted 
him  right  off  for  gallant  and  mer'torious  conduct.  And 
he  desarved  it. 

"'The  other  were  a  dandy  chap,  named  Slamm. 
I've  heern  he'd  go  to  parties  in  a  swaller-tail  coat  lined 
wi'  white  satin,  and  wi'  lace  cravats,  and  di'monds. — 
Fac' ! — But  ef  thar  were  a  fight  they  jist  couldn't  keep 
him  out  of  it,  though  paymasters  is  expected  to  stay 
in  a  safe  place.  One  day  when  the  firm'  was  most 
oncommon  heavy,  the  cap'n  said  to  him  :  Mr.  Slamm, 
•will  you  go  below!  This  is  the  fifth  time  I  have 
spoken,  sir. — No,  sir,  says  he,  bold  as  brawss ;  no,  sir, 
I  won't  go  below.  I'm  a  non-combatant,  and  can  stay 
where  I  please  during  the  fight  — The  cap'n  grinned. 
All  right,  says  he;  git,out,  and  if  your  head's  blown 
off  don't  blame  me ! — An'  that  chap  helped  work  a 
gun  tell  his  own  sweetheart  wouldn't  a-knowed  him, 
he  were  that  grimed  and  smoked.  But  he  had  a 
rare  good  time  crackin'  his  jokes,  an'  showin*  his  little 
white  teeth ;  and  arter  that  they  let  him  alone,  and  he 
fit  where  he  pleased  and  when  he  pleased.' 

"Aren't  those  good  stories? 

"  I  got  a  letter  from  Father  Jerome.  I  send  it  with 
this ;  but  please  send  it  right  back,  for  I  want  it ;  and 
Robertin  has  asked  for  a  copy  of  it ;  he  says  it's  a 
good  rule  of  life. 

"  I'm  beginning  to  see  that  being  in  the  service  isn't 
only  brass  buttons  and  blue  water  and  hurrah,  but  a 
work  for  a  life,  just  like  anything  else.  And  I  mean, 
with  the  help  of  God  and  Our  Lady,  to  try  to  be  the 
kind  of  '  officer  and  gentleman '  Father  Jerome  de- 
scribes. 

"This  is  a  regular  'log' ;  I've  written  a  little  every 
day  for  nearly  a  week,  and  as  it's  Saturday  I  shall 
wind  up. 

"Your  loving 

"BOB. 

"P.  S — Can  I  have  a  mermaid  tattooed  on  my 
arm?" 


Father  Jerome's  letter  was  so  like  the  mart; 
in  its  simplicity  and  earnestness  that  I  quote 
it  entire: 

"I  am  heartily  glad,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  have 
begun  so  well.  Devote  yourself  to  it  with  all  your 
strength  and  energy ;  for  to  be  '  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman' requires  earnest  endeavor,  great  watchful- 
ness, and  incessant  prayer.  Why  ?  Because  in  order 
to  fit  yourself  to  command  others  you  must  have 
yourself  well  in  hand ;  to  lead  others  you  must  be- 
come an  intelligent,  prudent,  and  brave  man ;  to  fulfil 
your  trust  before  God  and  man  you  must  set  a  good.- 
example.  An  upright  life  and  clean  habits  bring  not 
only  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  but  such  is  the  goodness 
of  God  that  they  yield  a  material  prosperity  and  re- 
ward on  earth.  In  your  dealings  with  men  do  to- 
others as  you  would  be  done  by ;  and  try  always  to- 
keep  Mary,  the  Lily  of  Nazareth,  in  your  mind,  as  the 
standard  of  what  a  woman  ought  to  be.  Steer  clear 
of  bad  company,  for  the  Wisdom  of  Ages  said,  '  By 
their  fruits  you  shall  know  them.' 

"Take  your  fling  of  fun,  for  it  is  the  salt  of  life — 
real  fun.  But,  O  my  boy !  beware  of  '  seeing  life,'  as 
it  is  carelessly  called ;  for  in  the.  sins  lightly  known 
as  '  sowing  wild  oats '  too  many  see  death — aye,  and 
taste  it  too,  body  and  soul. 

"God  bless  you! 

"Yours  in  Christ, 

"JEROME." 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


What  a  Monk  Wrote. 


"  Count  that  day  lost 

Whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  your  hand 
No  worthy  action  done." 

A  monk  wrote  these  lines  away  back  in  the 
"  Dark  Ages."  What  St.  Bernard  wrote  old 
John  Brown,  of  Osowatomie,  taught  to  his 
children,  and  Wendell  Phillips  copied  in  a 
thousand  autograph  albums. 

The  sentiment  is  good,  wholesome  and  in- 
structive. Each  day  has  its  duties,  be  they 
little  or  great.  That  which  we  esteem  the 
least  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  important. 
Sometimes  a  single  word  comes  up  to  St.  Ber- 
nard's idea  of  a  wbrthy  action. — Ex. 


WHATEVER  our  place  allotted  to  us  by 
Providence,  that  for  us  is  the  post  of  duty. 
God  estimates  us  not  by  the  position  we 
are  in,  but  by  the  way  in  which  we  fill  it. — 
Anon. 
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Urbis  et  Orbis. 


AMONG  the  many  acts  of  apostolic  vigil- 
ance by  which  Our  Most  Holy  Lord  Leo 
PP.  XIII.  from  the  beginning  of  his  pontifi- 
cate has  endeavored,  with  God's  aid,  to  re- 
store much  desired  tranquillity  to  the  Church 
and  society  at  large,  most  conspicuous  is 
the  Encyclical  Letter  Supremi  Apostolatus  of 
the  ist  of  September,  1883,  consecrating  the 
entire  month  of  October  of  that  year  to  the 
Most  Holy  Rosary  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God. 
And  indeed  this  devotion  was  instituted  by  a 
special  providence  of  God,  to  obtain  the  pow- 
erful aid  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  for  guarding 
the  integrity  of  the  Faith  in  the  Lord's  flock, 
and  snatching  souls  redeemed  at  the  price 
of  the  Blood  of  the  Divine  Victim  from  the 
way  of  eternal  perdition.  The  most  bountiful 
harvest  of  Christian  piety  and  confidence  in 


the  heavenly  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
reaped  during  that  month  in  every  part  of 
the  Catholic  world  from  so  salutary  a  devo- 
tion, and  also  subsequent  calamities,  were 
the  occasion  on  the  3Oth  of  August  of  the 
following  year  (1884)  of  another  Apostolic 
Letter,  Superiore  Anno,  with  the  same  ex- 
hortations and  prescriptions  for  the  ensuing- 
month  of  October,  dedicating  it  to  the  honor  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  the  Rosary, 
with  the  like  solemnity  of  rite  and  fervor  of 
piety ;  for  the  chief  fruit  of  a  good  work,  and 
the  pledge  of  consequent  victory,  is  perse- 
verance in  what  has  once  been  undertaken. 
Having  these  things  in  view,  and  as  on  the 
one  hand  many  evils  afflict  us  on  all  sides,  and 
on  the  other  hand  there  remain  flourishing 
among  the  Christian  people  that  faith  which 
worketh  by  charity,  and  an  almost  boundless 
veneration  for  and  confidence  in  the  most 
loving  Mother  of  God,  our  same  Most  Holy 
Lord  wishes  that  everywhere  people  should, 
with  so  much  the  greater  zeal  and  alacrity, 
unanimously  persevere  in  prayer  with  Mary 
the  Mother  of  Jesus.  For  he  entertains  the 
assured  hope  that  she  who  alone  destroyed 
all  heresies  throughout  the  world,  when  we 
bring  forth  worthy  fruits  of  penance,  will 
finally  appease  the  avenging  anger  of  divine 
Justice,  and  restore  peace  and  prosperity. 

For  which  reason,  whatever  His  Holiness 
prescribed  to  be  solemnly  observed  in  that 
month  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
of  the  Rosary  the  two  past  years,  he  com- 
mands and  ordains  this  year  likewise,  andi 
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the  years  following — as  long  as  this  most 
lamentable  condition  of  affairs  continues  in 
the  Church  and  State,  and  until  the  Church 
is  called  upon  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  full 
liberty.  He  therefore  decrees  and  commands 
that  every  year,  from  the  ist  day  of  October 
to  the  second  of  the  following  November,  in 
all  parochial  churches  of  the  Catholic  world, 
and  in  all  public  oratories  dedicated  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  also  in  others  which  the 
Ordinary  may  designate,  at  least  five  decades 
of  the  Rosary  of  Mary,  with  the  Litany  of 
Loreto,  be  daily  recited;  which  if  done  in  the 
morning,  the  devotions  should  be  performed 
during  Mass ;  if  in  the  afternoon,  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  shall  be 
exposed  for  adoration,  after  which  Benedic- 
tion shall  be  given.  He  also  desires,  where 
the  civil  laws  permit,  that  processions  be  pub- 
licly made  by  the  Sodalities  of  the  Most  Holy 
Rosary. 

Renewing  the  several  indulgences  formerly 
granted  to  all  who  are  present  at  the  public 
recitation  of  the  Rosary  on  the  appointed 
days,  and  who  shall  pray  according  to  the 
intention  of  His  Holiness,  and  to  those  also 
who,  being  impeded  by  a  legitimate  cause, 
shall  comply  with  these  same  conditions  pri- 
vately, he  grants  each  time  an  indulgence  be- 
fore God  of  seven  years  and  seven  quarantines. 
And  to  those  likewise  who  during  the  time 
specified  shall  at  least  ten  times  comply  with 
the  conditions  laid  down,  either  publicly  in  the 
churches,  or  privately  for  a  legitimate  cause, 
after  they  have  received  the  Sacraments  of 
Penance  and  Holy  Eucharist,  he  grants  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Church  a  plenary  indul- 
gence of  their  sins.  In  like  manner  he  con- 
cedes this  entire  remission  of  their  sins  and 
the  penalties  to  all  those  who,  either  on  the 
Festival  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Rosary, 
or  on  any  of  the  eight  days  following,  shall 
receive  the  Sacraments  as  above,  and  shall 
pray  in  some  sacred  edifice  to  God  and  to  His 
Most  Blessed  Mother  for  his  intentions. 

Wherefore,  having  regard  also  for  those  of 
the  faithful  who,  living  in  rural  districts,  are 
occupied  especially  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
.tober  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  His  Holi- 


ness grants  that  all  that  has  been  prescribed 
above,  with  the  sacred  indulgences,  maybe  de- 
ferred in  those  places  till  the  ensuing  month 
of  November  or  December,  according  to  the 
prudent  disposition  of  the  Ordinaries. 

Anent  each  and  all  of  these,  Our  Most 
Holy  Lord  orders  this  present  Decree  to  be 
published  through  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  all  Ordi- 
naries for  faithful  execution.  August  20, 1885. 

D.  CARDINALIS  BARTOLINIUS, 

S.R.C.  Praefectus. 

LAURENTIUS  SALVATI, 

S.  R.  C.  Secretarius. 
[L.*S.] 

*  »  * 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  in  Chili. 


[We  are  indebted  to  a  Redemptorist  missionary  in 
the  Republic  of  Chili  for  this  deeply  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  devotion  which  of  late  years  has  been 
practised  by  the  Chilians  towards  Our  Lady  of  Perpet- 
ual Succor.] 

FIVE  years  ago,  as  your  readers  are  aware, 
a  dreadful  war  was  waged  between  the 
Republic  of  Chili  and  the  Bolivia- Peruvian 
Alliance.  From  the  beginning,  Chili  encoun- 
tered a  number  of  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles.  She  beheld  herself  forced  to  fight 
against  two  nations  possessing,  collectively, 
twice  her  own  population ;  her  troops  had  to 
travel  a  distance  of  more  than  600  miles  to 
meet  an  enemy  that  calmly  awaited  them ;  and, 
besides,  a  double  field  was  marked  out  for  the 
combat :  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  naval  forces, 
and  the  plains  of  Peru  for  the  armies.  In 
these  trying  circumstances  the  Chilian  nation 
turned  for  help  to  the  one  who  is  honored  as 
Star  of  the  Sea,  and  whom  the  Church  pro- 
claims "terrible  as  an  army  in  battle-array." 
In  the  beginning  all  eyes  were  raised  to  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  patroness  of  the 
Chilian  army ;  but  the  pious  people  remem- 
bered also  that  it  is  Our  Blessed  Mother's 
wish  to  be  honored  under  various  titles ;  and, 
although  their  first  thought  was  directed  to 
the  bright  ornament  of  Carmel,  they  did  not 
forgot  their  Madonna  of  Perpetual  Succor, 
a  title  corresponding  so  well  to  the  necessities 
of  the  moment. 
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The  eve  of  the  departure  for  the  scene  of 
war  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  Char- 
itable persons  had  kindly  distributed  various 
articles  of  devotion  among  the  soldiers.  At 
the  church  doors,  at  the  convents,  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  even  on  the  streets,  could  be  heard 
continually  the  cry  of:  "Give  me  Our  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Help ! "  On  several  occasions 
soldiers  were  even  seen  disputing  for  the 
possession  of  this  coveted  picture.  Provided 
with  this  shield,  they  comforted  their  weeping 
relatives,  whom  they  embraced  as  if  for  the 
last  time,  and  animated  them  with  confidence 
in  Mary.  Some  wore  a  medal  of  the  Madonna 
on  their  breasts ;  others  pasted  a  small  picture 
inside  their  caps ;  while  others  again  had  the 
holy  representation  on  the  sheath  of  their 
swords.  Full  of  hope,  they  set  out  on  their 
long  march,  fervently  invoking  their  powerful 
protectress,  and  chanting  national  hymns. 
Those  who  could  not  procure  a  picture  on 
their  departure,  obtained  one  before  arriving 
in  presence  of  the  enemy.  For  months  a  mul- 
titude of  people  could  be  seen  at  the  door  of 
our  house  of  St.  Alphonsus,  requesting  med- 
als and  pictures  for  relatives  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  without  these  mementos  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  following  letter  to  a  friend,  written 
from  Antofagasta  (the  headquarters),  by  the 
chief  of  the  expedition,  proves  that  the  heads 
of  the  army  understood  how  greatly  to  be 
desired  was  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin : 

"ANTOFAGASTA,  October  19,  1879. 
"I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  esteemed  fa- 
vor of  the  nth  inst.,  as  well  as  the  miraculous  medals 
of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor  which  you  sent  me 
as  a  present.  I  offer  you  my  most  sincere  thanks.  I 
am  persuaded  that  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor 
greatly  contributes  towards  the  success  met  with  by 
the  troops  of  our  dear  country,  the  care  of  which  has 
been  committed  to  me.  According  to  your  desire,  I 
shall  distribute  the  medals. 

"I  remain,  etc., 

"E.  ESCALA." 

While  the  soldiers  were  engaged  in  de- 
fending their  country,  the  pious  subjects  of 
the  Republic  raised  their  hands  heavenward, 
like  Moses  on  the  mountain,  and  sent  up 
fervent  supplications  to  Mary.  Among  other 
prayers,  they  specially  loved  "A  Prayer  to 


Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor  for  Our  Coun- 
try," which  had  been  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion. Fifteen  thousand  copies  of  this  orison 
had  been  printed,  so  great  was  the  fervor  with 
which  it  was  received.  On  solemn  occasions, 
such  as  the  Forty  Hours',  and  whenever 
public  prayers  were  offered  for  the  success  of 
the  Chilian  arms,  it  was  sure  to  be  recited. 
During  the  time  of  military  operations,  many 
families  united  in  making  novenas  before  a 
statue  of  the  Madonna  in  private  oratories  or 
public  chapels;  innumerable  Communions 
were  offered  up  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Succor  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  ; 
and  the  intention  was  earnestly  recommended 
to  Mary  in  the  daily  prayers  of  the  Society 
Suplica  Perpetua. 

Is  it,  then,  surprising  that  Chili's  victories 
followed  each  other  in  such  close  succession? 
that  her  victorious  armies  returned  crowned 
with  the  fairest  laurels  of  which  history  can 
boast?  It  is  true,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  French  and  English  admirals,  who 
had  witnessed  the  unequal  conflict,  that  the 
Chilians  fought  like  lions,  and  showed  the 
world  what  bravery  can  effect  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles.  But 
whence  did  this  undaunted  courage  derive 
its  origin  ?  Human  reasoning  will  answer, 
"From  patriotism,"  but  faith  and  history  will 
declare  that,  together  with  patriotism,  there 
was  lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  Chilian  a 
boundless  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  This  is  so  evident  that 
even  those  indifferent  to  religion  could  not 
help  admitting  that  in  such  brilliant  conquests 
there  must  have  been  a  special  intervention  of 
Divine  Providence  in  behalf  of  Chili. 

The  two  victorious  generals,  replying  to 
congratulations  offered  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Concepcion,  publicly  attributed  to 
Almighty  God  all  the  glory  of  their  victorious 
achievements ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
quered general,  on  the  evening  of  the  retreat 
of  Tacna  (where  the  Alliance  had  been  en- 
tirely defeated),  sent  a  message  to  his  country- 
men at  Arica,  couched  in  the  following  words : 
"All  resistance  is  useless :  God's  curse  rests 
on  Peru."  We  ourselves  witnessed  the  trium- 
phal entry  of  these  same  generals  into  Santi- 
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ago.  The  Vicar  Capitular  with  the  clergy, 
and  the  President  surrounded  by  various  dig- 
nitaries, awaited  them  in  the  cathedral,  into 
which  they  entered  with  humble  mien.  As 
a  solemn  proof  of  gratitude  to  the  patroness 
of  the  Chilian  armies,  they  laid  down  the  con- 
quered banners  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel,  in  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled congregation. 

And  now  for  some  further  details  concern 
ing  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Succor.  Some  months  before  the  event  we 
have  just  related,  a  pious  lady  of  Santiago 
had  a  novena  of  Masses  said  in  the  cathedral 
in  honor  of  our  dear  Madonna,  and  at  the 
altar  where  her  image  is  exposed.  About 
the  same  time  a  decisive  battle  with  the  Peru- 
vian naval  forces  was  hourly  expected.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  novena,  this  good  lady 
— who  was  no  other  than  the  wife  of  the 
admiral  in  command  of  the  Chilian  fleet — 
remained  two  hours  after  Mass,  praying  and 
weeping,  without  knowing  why,  as  she  her- 
self declared.  Soon,  however,  she  discovered 
the  secret  of  her  fervor.  Scarcely  had  she 
returned  home  when  the  joyful  pealing  of 
the  bells  of  Santiago  announced  to  the  ex- 
pectant people  that  a  great  victory  had  been 
won.  The  dreaded  Hudscar  had  been  cap- 
tured by  two  Chilian  ironclads,  the  Blanca 
Encalada  and  the  Cochrane.  During  the  time 
this  good  lady  spent  in  prayer,  the  admi- 
ral, her  husband,  was  pursuing  the  Huascar. 
With  a  skill  that  obtained  for  him  a  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  greatest  naval  heroes,  he  fol- 
lowed the  enemy's  ship,  forced  her,  without 
the  knowledge  of  her  men  and  officers,  to  sail 
towards  the  Chilian  lines,  and  then  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Cochrane  captured  her.  In 
the  heat  of  the  combat  one  of  the  commanders 
was  heard  to  exclaim :  "  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Succor,  help  us!"  This  explains  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  admiral  received 
the  large  picture  of  Our  Lady,  in  a  magnifi 
cent  frame,  sent  him  by  one  of  his  friends. 
In  acknowledging  the  gift  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

"VALPARAISO,  November  4,  1879. 

"  DEAR  SIR  : — It  was  indeed  a  source  of  great  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  receive  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpet- 
ual Help  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me  for  the  Blanca 


Encalada.  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  this 
present,  which  could  not  have  been  better  nor  more 
appropriate.  The  holy  picture  shall  have  the  place 
of  honor  on  board,  which  place  it  already  occupies  in 
the  heart  of  the  seamen.  I  am  now  more  than  ever 
persuaded  that  it  will  continue  to  lead  us  on  to  victory. 
"Yours  thankfully, 

"G.  RIVERO." 

As  of  yore  Mary,  when  visiting  Elizabeth, 
replenished  her  with  favors,  in  like  manner  she 
appears  to  have  brought  special  blessings  to 
the  ship  that  had  received  her  so  honorably. 
Scarcely  was  the  picture  hung  up,  when  the 
Blanca  Encalada  followed  the  frigate  Pilco- 
mayo  out  of  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  and 
captured  her  without  loss  of  blood,  as  if  the 
Madonna,  who  is  the  Mother  of  all  Christian 
nations,  had  an  aversion  for  a  cruel  and  bloody 
victory.  A  holy  envy  was  now  excited  on 
board  the  other  ironclad — the  Cochrane — and 
she  also  desired  a  picture  of  the  dear  Ma- 
donna ;  this  was  obtained,  and  the  place  of 
honor  was  unanimously  assigned  to  it.  A 
miracle  in  the  battle  already  referred  to,  and 
of  which  the  brave  captain  was  a  witness, 
accounts  for  the  enthusiasm.  In  the  midst  of 
the  combat  a  ball  struck  the  Cochrane,  and 
penetrated  into  the  cabin  of  the  commander, 
shattering  everything  within,  except  a  small 
picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor. 

The  Blanca  Encalada  and  the  Cochrane  will 
not  easily  part  with  their  powerful  protec- 
tress. So  far,  both  these  ships  have  shown 
her  the  greatest  esteem,  and  on  board  of  one 
of  them  (honor  to  our  Chilian  soldiers ! )  the 
Month  of  Mary  was  celebrated  before  the 
picture  of  the  Madonna.  A  short  time  ago 
one  of  our  friends  related  to  us  that  once,  when 
visiting  the  officers  of  the  Blanca  Encalada 
in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  he  had  noticed 
that  the  frame  of  the  picture  was  injured  in 
several  places.  Having  asked  the  cause  of 
this,  one  of  the  officers  informed  him  that 
during  a  dangerous  bombardment  they  had 
placed  it  outside  by  the  cannon,  to  protect 
the  artillery  men,  and  that  the  enemy's  fire 
was  the  cause  of  the  injury  done  to  the  frame. 
Other  ships,  not  having  the  large  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  were  also  the  objects  of  special 
favors,  on  account  of  the  devotion  which  the 
sailors  had  towards  their  heavenly  patroness. 
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An  officer  on  board  the  Chacalonca  relates  in 
a  letter  that  all  the  men,  from  the  commander 
down  to  the  lowest  sailor,  wore  a  blessed 
medal. 

On  board  the  Esmeralda — a  ship  that  will 
always  be  renowned  in  the  history  of  the 
Chilian  war — there  existed  a  great  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  thanks  to  the  fervor 

and  piety  of  the  young  officer  G .  Our 

Heavenly  Mother  amply  rewarded  this  zeal 
for  her  interests  by  saving  the  lives  of  a  num- 
ber of  brave  seamen  who  otherwise  would 
certainly  have  perished  in  the  waves.  The 
Esmeralda,  which  was  an  old  wooden  ship, 
fought  desperately  for  three  hours  with  the 
ironclad  Huascar.  Though  riddled  by  shot, 
she  refused  to  surrender,  and  sank,  while  her 
crew  still  shouted  in  the  waves :  "  Long  live 
Chili !"  A  number  of  them  were  picked  up 
by  the  sailors  belonging  to  ships  of  foreign  na- 
tions, that  had  been  witnesses  of  this  heroic 
fight.  Among  those  saved  was  the  young 
officer  G .  In  a  letter  to  his  family  he  re- 
lated that,  being  entirely  conscious,  he  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  then  rose  again  to  the 
surface,  when  the  hand  of  a  friend  snatched 
him  from  death.  He  added  that  his  first 
thought  was  to  open  his  watch,  in  order  to 
behold  the  image  of  his  dear  protectress ;  he 
found  the  picture  in  perfect  condition,  not  a 
drop  of  water  having  penetrated  into  it. 

We  finish  this  recital  with  a  letter  that  will 
certainly  be  read  with  interest.  It  was  written 
on  the  morning  after  the  battle  in  which  the 
Huascar  was  taken : 

"VALPARAISO,  November  9,  1879. 
"  In  the  midst  of  the  great  joy  that  reigns  all  over 
Chili  since  yesterday,  let  us  thank  Providence  for  such 
manifest  favors.  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor  has 
heard  the  supplications  of  a  whole  nation ;  and  our 
brave  seamen,  with  the  blessed  medal  on  their  breasts, 
peace  in  their  hearts,  and  prayers  on  their  lips,  invok- 
ing our  good  Mother,  have  gained  brilliant  victories. 
All  the  commanders  and  officers — Rivero,  Ferrari, 
Latorre,  Condell,  Baraona,  Gaona,  Castello — wore 
medals  of  Our  Lady. 

"R.J." 

*  »  « 

COMPARE  argument  after  argument  of  the 
Catholic  theologian  with  the  flippant  denial  of 
insolent  unbelief,  and  judge  which  of  the  two 
even  naturally  we  ought  to  credit. — Gavin. 


To  a  Friend: 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  ONLY  DAUGHTER,  A  CHILD 
OF  SEVEN  YEARS. 


BY  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MARY,  C.  P. 


1  MOURN  with  you — but  not  your  child. 
-'    I  weep  with  you  —but  not  for  her. 

How  should  I  grieve  that  one  so  blest 

Has  enter' d  her  eternal  rest? 
That  one  so  sweet,  so  undefiled 
Shall  never  walk  with  feet  that  err? 

But  you — weep  on !    A  mother's  tears 
Are  sacred  ever,  nor  can  wrong 

The  holiest  dead.     And  well  I  know 
How  keen,  dear  friend,  your  bosom's  woe. 
The  sunshine  of  your  widow' d  years, 

You  fondly  hoped  would  cheer  them  long, 

Has  vanish'd.     Ay, 'tis  saddest  loss! 
But  God  will  make  it  greater  gain. 

His  grace  was  with  you  when  you  knew 
That  she  must  go,  yet,  staunchly  true 
To  duty,  took  the  proffer'd  Cross; 
Then  knelt  beside  the  bed  of  pain, 

No  longer  to  avert  death's  stroke, 
But  rather  woo  its  kind  release. 
"O  dearest  Mother,  ere  I  tell 

This  decade,  let  my  darling  dwell 
In  Heav'n  with  thee! "  .  .  .  'Twas  heard.*     She 

woke 
To  meet  God's  smile  of  perfect  peace. 

n. 

An  earnest  of  that  peace  was  yours, 
Brave  mother,  as  you  bow'd  and  said, 
"My  God,  I  give  Thee  back  my  child ! " 

Ah,  surely,  then  on  you  He  smiled, 
And  blest  with  purpose  that  endures 
Your  upward  yearning,  sorrow-led, 

For  nobler  life.     More  grace,  and  more, 
Awaits,  the  promised  crown  to  gem. 
What  sanctifies  like  loving  sorrow, 
For  faith's  to-day  and  hope's  to-morrow? 
'Twas  Calvary  brought  our  Queen  a  store 
Of  richer  joy  than  Bethlehem, — 


*  This  is  what  actually  occurred. 
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Of  richer  joy.     For  Her  true  Heart, 
Through  all  its  Dolors'  wave  on  wave, 
Still  sang  "Magnificat!"  and  still 
Rejoiced  in  God's  exacting  will: 
Deserving  thus  Her  royal  part 

In  Easter's  triumph  o'er  the  grave. 

And  you,  dear  friend,  ev'n  here  may  know 
A  foretaste  of  the  bliss  to  come : 

Hold  commune  with  your  child,  and  prove 
A  tender,  ever-watchful  love, 
Which  will  not  fail,  but  daily  grow — 
So  you  draw  daily  nearer  Home. 

BUENOS  AIRES, 
FEAST  OF  ST.  JAMES  THE  APOSTLE,  1885. 


His  Victory. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


II. 

IF  there  had  been  no  divining  of  character 
on  Clare  Ingram's  side,  at  least  she  remem- 
bered the  brown- eyed  and  brown- bearded 
stranger  whom  she  had  met  at  the  chapel 
door;  and,  since  the  most  momentary  impres- 
sion is  agreeable  or  otherwise,  hers  had  been 
sufficiently  agreeable  for  her  to  be  pleased 
when  Mildred  Carr  presented  him  as  the 
cousin  she  had  begged  leave  to  introduce. 

"  You  must  be  prepared  to  excuse  a  good 
deal  in  him,"  Mildred  had  said.  "  He  has  been 
out  in  the  West,  in  mining-camps  and  all 
sorts  of  rough  places,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  will  shock  your  fastidious- 
ness very  much." 

To  which  Clare  replied  that  her  fastidious- 
ness was  perhaps  not  so  easily  shocked  as 
her  friend  imagined.  And  indeed  she  soon 
found  that  Neville  was  not  likely  to  shock  it. 
He  had  forgotten  none  of  the  social  traditions 
in  which  he  had  been  educated — traditions  of 
a  courtesy  finer  and  deeper  than  that  of  to- 
day; and  it  was  not  long  before  Miss  Ingram 
perceived,  what  he  was  himself  well  aware  of, 
that  the  effects  of  his  life  were  to  be  looked 
for  in  his  character  rather  than  in  his  manners. 

Nevertheless,  she  liked  him  from  the  first. 
It  is  quite  useless  to  endeavor  to  account  for 
these  attractions  between  different  natures. 


Sometimes  we  are  able  to  analyze  them  sat- 
isfactorily, but  again  they  are  so  mysterious 
that  lookers-on  can  only  say  to  each  other, 
hopelessly,  that  "  wonders  will  never  cease," 
and  that  it  is  always  "  the  unexpected  which 
happens." 

It  was  certainly  the  unexpected  which 
happened  in  this  case.  All  who  knew  Clare 
Ingram  were  astonished  to  see  with  what 
rapid  steps  Neville  advanced  in  her  favor.  It 
did  not  occur  to  them  to  consider  that  there 
were  possible  depths  in  her  nature  which  they 
might  not  know,  but  to  which  he  possessed 
the  "  open  sesame  "  of  sympathy.  And  it  was 
a  sympathy  that  was  reciprocal  in  the  highest 
degree.  No  one  but  himself  could  have  told 
how  deeply  he  felt  her  influence.  Like  the 
sunshine  which  wakens  flowers  and  ripens 
fruits,  it  seemed  to  bring  forth  all  that  was 
gentle  in  his  nature,  and  to  open  untold  pos- 
sibilities of  good.  All  the  hardness  and  stern- 
ness that  had  been  developed  by  years  of 
struggle  with  the  world  seemed  to  fall  away 
from  him  ;  and,  like  one  who  after  long  wan- 
dering enters  into  Eden,  he  yielded  himself 
completely  to  the  charm  that  encompassed 
him. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
moved  with  no  doubtful  steps  toward  the 
end  which  he  had  in  view.  "Why  should  I 
palter  and  delay  in  trying  to  gain  what  I  rec- 
ognize fully  as  the  supreme  good  that  life 
offers  me?"  he  said  to  himself.  He  did  not 
delay;  and  in  the  very  straightforwardness 
of  his  wooing  there  was  an  attraction;  for 
his  ardor  was  mingled  with  a  respect  that 
amounted  to  reverence,  and  his  earnest  eyes 
seemed  asking  only  such  knowledge  and  such 
confidence  as  he  gave. 

The  time  came  before  long  when  he  asked 
it  in  words.  He  was  with  Miss  Ingram  on 
the  hill  where  he  had  seen  her  first.  The 
church  was  closed,  for  the  priest  at  this  time 
was  absent  from  Linville ;  but  they  sat  on  the 
door-step  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  and  enjoy 
the  wide  and  beautiful  prospect.  From  the 
distant  azure  heights  came  a  breeze  such  as 
might  blow  from  the  courts  of  Paradise,  and 
the  soft,  blue-robed  hills  were  like  a  vision  of 
the  celestial  country. 
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"Is  it  not  divine?"  said  Clare,  softly.  "One 
realizes  in  such  a  scene  that  the  earth  is  the 
altar  of  God." 

"  I  realized  it  when  I  saw  you  here  on  that 
first  evening,"  said  Neville.  "It  was  one  of 
many  things  that  you  taught  me  then." 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  smile.  "  How 
did  I  possibly  teach  you  that  ? "  she  asked. 

"  By  the  expression  of  your  face,  through 
which,  as  through  a  crystal,  I  read  all  that  was 
passing  in  your  mind,"  he  answered.  "I  did 
not  need  any  words  to  understand  you."  He 
paused  a  moment,  then  went  on  in  the  same 
quiet  tone,  as  of  one  stating  a  simple  fact:  "I 
do  not  think  comprehension  could  be  more 
complete  than  mine  was  of  you  in  the  first 
moment." 

"You  can  not  be  sure  of  that,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  tone.  "You  imagine  that  I  possess 
many  things — qualities,  excellences — which 
I  do  not." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said,  de- 
cidedly ;  "  that  is  not  possible.  What  one 
divines  so  quickly,  one  divines  truly.  I  knew 
you  at  first  sight — I  knew  that  you  were  the 
highest  excellence  which  had  ever  entered 
into  my  life;  and  instantaneously  with  the 
knowledge  came  the  desire  to  make  this  ex- 
cellence my  own.  Was  that  presumptuous  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  after  this 
question ;  then  Clare  glanced  at  him  again 
with  a  look  that  he  had  learned  to  know  well. 
"  It  was  not  presumptuous,"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
as  frank  and  gentle  as  her  regard;  "but  I 
hardly  think  it  was — wise." 

"  Why  not?  "  he  asked,  quickly.  "  It  seems 
to  me  the  highest  wisdom — a  wisdom  oeside 
which  all  the  other  aims  of  my  life  look  like 
folly.  That  it  was  presumptuous  I  admit; 
for  what  claim  had  I  to  hope  to  win  such  a 
good?  But  I  have  said  to  myself — and  it 
is  my  only  ground  for  hope — that  since  I 
divined  you  so  quickly,  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  me  to  answer  to  what  is  in  you.  If 
you  can  tell  me  that  you  believe  this — that 
you  have  felt  it  in  even  the  least  degree — then 
I  shall  have  hope  to  win  all  the  rest,  all  that 
you  can  give  me — in  time." 

Again  there  was  silence,  and  now  for  more 
than  a  moment.  Perhaps,  brought  face  to 


face  with  the  issue  which  means  so  much  in 
a  woman's  life,  Clare  asked  herself  what,  after 
all,  she  knew  of  this  nature  that  desired  to 
link  itself  with  her  own  in  the  most  intimate 
of  unions.  Their  acquaintance  was  short,  and 
their  knowledge  of  each  other  apparently 
slight ;  yet  deep  within  her  inmost  conscious- 
ness was  a  feeling  that  could  not  be  doubted 
or  denied — the  feeling  that  she  did  know  even 
as  she  was  known,  and  that  their  attraction 
toward  each  other  was  mutual.  Acknowledg- 
ing this  to  herself,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
refuse  the  acknowledgment  of  it  to  him.  He 
had  not  been  wrong  when  he  likened  her  in 
his  thoughts  to  a  mountain  spring,  in  whose 
crystal  depths  all  things  might  be  read.  No 
such  spring  was  ever  clearer  than  the  gaze 
which  presently  turned  from  the  far  blue 
heights  to  meet  his  own. 

"And  if,"  she  said,  "I  tell  you  that  I  do 
believe  it,  what  then  ?" 

"What  then?"  he  repeated.  A  great  flash 
of  joy  came  into  his  eyes.  "Then  I  have  no 
fear.  Unworthy  of  you  I  am  and  must  ever 
be ;  but  there  is  a  link  which  binds  us  to- 
gether. It  is  not  only  that  I  recognize  you, 
and,  recognizing,  love  you,  but  it  is  also  that 
we  have  need  of  each  other.  I  feel  your  in- 
fluence to  the  inmost  core  of  my  being — an 
influence  that  seems  to  mould  and  make  me 
afresh:  to  drive  away  all  that  is  evil,  and 
bring  in  all  that  is  good.  If  you  did  not  re- 
spond to  what  I  feel  for  you,  I  should  go  away, 
leaving  not  only  the  woman  I  love,  but  the 
angel  who  might  lead  me  into  Paradise.  But 
you  do  respond — you  do — thank  God  ! " 

His  passionate  earnestness  touched  and 
moved  her  deeply.  His  heart  seemed  beating 
before  her  eyes ;  his  whole  nature  lay  open 
to  be  swayed  by  her  touch.  Involuntarily 
she  extended  her  hand  to  him. 

"  No  angel,"  she  said,  "  but  a  woman,  who 
prays  with  all  her  heart  that  she  may  be  able 
to  use  worthily  the  influence  you  ascribe  to 
her.  For  I  think  that  you  are  right :  each  of 
us  can  supply  something  that  the  other  needs. 
I  did  not  recognize  this  as  soon  as  you  did, 
but  I  recognize  it  now." 

"You  recognize  that  /  can  supply  some 
need  of  yours !"  said  Neville.  "It  seems  in- 
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credible,  yet  it  is  true — I  feel  that  it  is  true. 
I  can  give  you  devotion  in  the  most  absolute 
sense — a  devotion  that  will  be  shared  with 
nothing,  with  no  one  else — and  a  sympathy 
that  takes  in  all  your  nature.  For  I  am  sure 
there  is  not  a  fibre  in  you  to  which  some 
answering  fibre  in  myself  dees  not  respond. 
Even  now" — he  broke  off  eagerly — "I  see  a 
doubt,  a  question  rising  in  your  eyes,  and  I 
know  that  I  can  satisfy  it" 

"Do  you?"  she  said,  smiling.  "I  hope 
that  you  are  right ;  for  I  was  thinking  that 
before  we  go  farther  I  must  be  sure  that  you 
respond  to  the  chief  need,  the  deepest  feeling 
of  my  nature.  You  talk  of  devotion  to  me, 
but  there  is  a  devotion  which  should  go  be- 
fore that.  Have  you  ever  felt  it?" 

"To  God?"  said  Neville,  who  understood 
her  by  instinct  rather  than  by  any  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  which  she  alluded.  "  No.  I 
have  never  doubted  His  existence,  but  be- 
yond such  form  of  belief  as  that  implies,  I 
have  felt  nothing  with  regard  to  Him.  But 
I  am  ready  to  feel  and  to  believe  all  things 
now.  Your  faith  shall  be  mine.  I  never  knew 
a  thrill  of  conscious  religion  until  the  day 
I  entered,  by  your  invitation,  into  this  little 
church.  The  spiritual  side  of  my  nature  was 
born  that  day,  I  think.  Since  then  I  have 
comprehended  intuitively  many  things  that 
you  think  and  feel.  But  I  know  little  or 
nothing  of  them.  You  must  teach  me  what 
I  am  to  believe." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Clare — and  then  paused, 
with  a  look  that  echoed  her  words.  She  was 
indeed  wondering  what  to  make  of  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  this.  Was  it  right  or  wrong 
— the  attitude  of  simple  receptiveness,  the 
frank  avowal  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  and 
to  believe  all  that  she  accepted  and  believed  ? 
The  motive  leading  him  toward  faith  seemed 
to  be  purely  human ;  yet  she  said  to  herself  it 
is  often  by  the  human  that  we  reach  the  di 
vine,  and  a  man  must  know  what  things  are 
proposed  to  his  belief  before  he  can  make  an 
act  of  faith  in  them.  If  she  rejected  this  mo- 
tive, where  would  he  be  likely  to  find  a  higher? 
Whereas  if  she  led  him  into  the  temple  of 
Faith,  would  not  the  grace  of  God  do  the 
rest? 


"  You  wonder,"  said  he,  at  length — when 
her  silence  had  lasted  for  some  time — "  if  I 
am  sincere.  Only  try  me ;  that  is  all  I  ask." 

"  It  would  never  occur  to  me  to  doubt  your 
sincerity,"  she  answered.  "I  have  implicit 
confidence  in  that.  But  I  was  asking  myself 
what  I  must  think  of  your  motive — of  the  fact 
that  you  are  avowedly  led  by  thought  of  me, 
not  by  thought  of  God." 

"I  see  and  know  you,"  answered  Neville; 
"  I  can  not  see  and  I  know  nothing  of  God. 
But  are  we  not  told  in  a  book,  which  I  have 
never  opened  since  my  childhood,  that  we 
must  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruits?  I  judge  your 
religion  by  you  ;  and  I  declare  that  it  is  the 
religion  in  which  I  desire  to  live  and  die." 

"  You  make  me  tremble,"  said  Clare.  "  It 
is  an  awful  thought  that  divine  truths  may 
be  judged  by  the  fruits  which  they  produce 
in  one  of  us,  weak  and  unstable  as  we  are. 
How  fearful  it  would  be  if  by  some  failure, 
some  fault,  we  should  turn  a  soul  away  from 
God,  rather  than  draw  it  near  to  Him  !" 

"There  is  no  fear  of  the  kind  for  you,"  said 
Neville,  confidently.  "As  one  who  has  never 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  earth  might  know  of 
the  sky  above  us  by  looking  into  the  depths 
of  a  clear  mountain  pool,  so  your  life  reflects 
the  Heaven  in  which  you  believe,  too  plainly 
for  any  one  to  doubt.  Do  not  mistake  me,"  he 
added,  after  an  instant.  "  I  do  not  mean  that 
what  I  perceive  in  you  is  peculiar  to  your- 
self alone.  The  look  that  was  on  your  face 
when  I  saw  you  here  first,  I  had  seen  before 
on  other  faces.  I  had  observed,  wondered, 
and  passed  on.  But  when  I  saw  it  on  a  face 
that  drew  at  the  same  time  the  very  heart  out 
of  my  breast,  then  I  did  more  than  observe 
and  wonder :  I  asked  myself  what  it  meant ; 
and  I  wish  to  know  all  that  it  means." 

"You  shall,"  said  Clare,  in  a  low  tone 
"Surely  when  one  so  confidently  throws  open 
his  heart  and  mind,  the  spirit  of  truth  will 
enter  to  enlighten  and  direct  him.  But  re- 
member that  the  demand  upon  you  will  be 
for  faith.  No  man  may  sit  as  a  judge,  and  try 
by  the  limited  scale  of  his  reason  the  myste- 
ries of  God." 

Neville  smiled.  "Do  not  fear,"  he  said. 
"I  have  had  enough  of  human  religions — of 
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those  that  try  to  bring  God  down  to  the  limit 
of  man,  and  that  have  left  us  no  mysteries  to 
believe  in.  I  want  a  divine  religion  now,  and 
I  feel  within  myself  the  faith  of  which  you 
speak.  Only  show  me  what  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised upon." 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War. 


ARMY  CHAPLAINS,  CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT. — 
MASS  ON  THE  LINE  OF  BATTLE. 


BY   T.  F.  GALWEY. 


OOMETIME  a  history  of  the  part  taken  by 
O  Catholic  charity,  whether  in  the  individ- 
ual or  organized  form,  in  our  civil  war  will 
be  written.  It  is  time  now  for  those  who 
were  participants  or  witnesses  of  that  charity 
to  put  their  recollections  into  proper  shape 
for  the  future  historian. 

There  were  many  Protestant  and  but  few 
Catholic  chaplains  in  the  army.  How  the 
Protestant  chaplains  came  to  be  chosen  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  here.  There  were 
some  excellent,  well-intentioned  men  among 
them  ;  but,  with  these  honorable  exceptions, 
the  truth  of  history  compels  the  statement 
that  the  average  Protestant  chaplain  of  the 
volunteer  regiments  during  the  civil  war  was, 
at  the  best,  a  useless  appendage  to  the  army. 
He  was  perhaps  not  even  a  fair  representative 
of  the  Protestant  clergy.  Often  he  was  one 
of  the  ne'er-  do  wells — one  of  the  black  sheep 
of  his  profession — one  who  could  not  have 
received  a  "  call "  in  civil  life.  Even  from  the 
Protestant  point  of  view  he  was  a  lamentable 
failure.  The  chaplains  had  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  captains  of  cavalry,  and,  though 
no  uniform  was  prescribed  for  them,  they 
were  by  army  regulations  entitled  to  military 
respect  and  honors,  like  other  non-combatant 
officers,  such  as  surgeons. 

How  much  respect  most  of  the  Protestant 
chaplains  received  either  from  officers  or  en- 
listed men  it  is  more  pleasant  not  to  say;  for 
there  is  an  inherent  dignity  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  even  in  a  mutilated  form,  which  no 


one  of  Christian  instincts  likes  to  see  defiled. 
Whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  the  Prot- 
estant chaplains,  with  the  exceptions  referred 
to  above,  were  not  only  never  saluted,  but 
they  were  unceremoniously  pushed  aside,  or 
made  to  stand  about  and  wait.  No  pains  were 
taken  to  save  them  from  hearing  the  foul 
language  which  was  the  ordinary  dialect  of 
the  army.  There  were  plenty  of  ruffians  who 
even  went  out  of  their  way  to  exaggerate 
their  own  habitual  brutality  in  order  to  make 
the  Protestant  chaplain  uncomfortable.  And 
these  chaplains  were  seldom  if  ever  protected 
by  the  officers,  who  barely  tolerated  them, 
and,  regarding  them  as  useless  hangers  on, 
turned  them  sneeringly  into  messengers  and 
carryalls  for  their  own  or  the  regiment's  con- 
venience. They  were  constantly  employed 
as  letter-carriers,  and  as  express  agents  at 
pay  day,  to  carry  to  the  nearest  express  sta- 
tion the  money  packages  which  the  soldiers 
desired  to  send  home  or  to  bank.  It  is  worth 
while,  however,  to  note  that  Catholics, whether 
officers  or  enlisted  men,  as  a  rule  scrupu- 
lously avoided  any  word  or  action  of  disre- 
spect for  the  Protestant  chaplains. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  three  suc- 
cessive Protestant  chaplains  in  his  own  regi- 
ment. The  first,  an  inveterate  poker- player, 
was  suspected  of  cheating  at  cards,  and  re- 
signed very  early  in  the  service.  The  second, 
a  very  unctuous  sort  of  person,  attached  him- 
self as  closely  as  he  could  to  the  officers,  and 
avoided  the  men,  passing  most  of  his  time  in 
and  about  the  hospital  tent,  where  he  lived  on 
the  delicacies  provided  for  the  sick,  and  thus 
saved  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
mess  expenses.  Whenever  a  campaign  opened 
he  retired  to  some  one  of  the  towns  in  the  rear, 
remaining  away  from  the  regiment  until  all 
the  fatigues  of  the  march  and  the  dangers  of 
combat  were  past,  when  his  smile  would  again 
become  familiar  in  camp  or  winter  quarters. 
His  sermons  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  jokingly  computed 
them  as  having  cost  the  Government  about 
four  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

The  third  chaplain  was  the  best  of  the  three. 
He  was  a  quiet,  unostentatious  man,  and  read 
much.  He  seemed  anxious  to  do  all  that  a 
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worthy  Protestant  minister  could  do  to  ex- 
ercise a  good  influence  on  the  morals  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  regiment.  He  preached 
oftener  than  his  predecessors.  One  fine  Sun- 
day forenoon,  during  winter- quarters  on  the 
Rappahannock,  church-call  was  sounded  by 
the  bugle,  and  those  who  wished  assembled 
for  divine  service  on  an  open  piece  of  ground 
at  the  flank  of  the  regiment.  A  packing-case 
lent  by  the  quartermaster,  and  set  up  on  its 
end,  answered  for  the  pulpit.  The  chaplain 
spread  his  Bible,  and,  after  the  conventional 
hymns  and  a  prayer,  read  his  text  and  en- 
tered upon  his  discourse.  He  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  his  hearers  the  greatness  of  the 
price  that  had  been  paid  for  their  redemption, 
and  the  imminent  danger  hi  which  as  soldiers 
all  of  them  daily  were  of  being  called  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  their  works.  The  favorite 
game  of  chance  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
about  that  time  was  "  chuck-luck."  It  was 
played  with  dice  and  a  series  of  numbers.  For 
want  of  a  better  gambling  appliance,  the  tin 
boxes  in  which  the  men  had  bought  pepper 
from  the  sutlers  were  used  to  shake  the  dice. 
On  this  particular  morning  chuck-luck  was 
going  on  in  fully  one  half  of  the  regiment's 
huts,  and  nowhere  with  more  vigor,  or  with 
a  more  exasperating,  deafening  rattle  of  the 
tin  boxes,  than  in  that  of  the  company  camp- 
ing just  alongside  of  the  chaplain's  pulpit. 
But  in  spite  of  his  evident  annoyance  and 
disgust,  the  chaplain  persevered.  He  was 
describing  the  case  of  a  reckless,  dissipated 
soldier  shot  down  without  any  preparation  for 
death.  He  warmed  to  his  theme.  But  the 
men  in  Co.  "F"  were  also  growing  warm, 
though  for  a  different  cause  ;  for  as  the  chap- 
lain, bringing  his  hand  emphatically  down 
upon  the  head  of  the  packing-case,  earnestly 
pleaded,  "What  would  you  give  for  such  a 
man's  chances  of  salvation?  "  a  still  more  em- 
phatic blow  of  a  fist  on  the  gambling  board 
in  the  neighboring  hut  was  accompanied  with 
the  confident  shout  of,  "I'll  go  ten  dollars  on 
it ! "  That  was  too  much  for  the  poor  chap 
lain,  and  the  little  congregation  broke  up 
and  withdrew  as  gravely  as  the  circumstances 
permitted. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  differently 


these  same  non- Catholic  soldiers  behaved 
towards  the  Catholic  chaplains.  Whenever 
a  Catholic  chaplain  went  through  a  camp,  or 
trotted  past  troops  on  the  march,  there  was 
instantly  a  cessation  of  bad  language  until 
he  was  out  of  hearing.  If  he  made  an  inquiry 
of  any  sort,  trying  to  find  his  way  back  to 
his  own  regiment,  instead  of  being  churlishly 
laughed,  or  perhaps  wilfully  misled,  as  would 
very  likely  be  the  Protestant  chaplain's  ex- 
perience, everyone  seemed  anxious  to  save 
him  trouble,  to  direct  him  on  his  way,  etc. 

When  one  remembers  the  vast  numbers  of 
Catholics  in  the  army  it  can  not  but  be  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  steps  were  not  taken  to  have 
very  many  more  Catholic  chaplains  commis- 
sioned.* Thousands  of  Catholic  soldiers  died, 
as  a  consequence,  without  the  consolations 
of  religion.  Besides,  there  were  thousands 
of  Catholic  soldiers  who  knew  no  English, 
and  their  plight  was  worst  of  all.  Many  of 
them  were  from  Southern  Germany,  or  from 
the  Rhine  provinces ;  excellent  Catholics 
nearly  all  of  them.  The  Catholic  chaplains 
were  attached  to  regiments  composed  mainly 
of  Catholics ;  but  the  Catholics  in  these  regi- 
ments were,  of  course,  merely  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
army,  who  were  scattered  indiscriminately 
about  in  all  the  regiments  from  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1864,  the  Second 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  preceded 
by  Custer  with  his  cavalry,  crossed  the  Pa- 
munky  River,  and  pushed  steadily  on,  driv- 
ing back  the  Confederates,  until,  when  about 
seven  miles  from  Richmond,  and  near  Han- 
over, its  line  of  battle  was  halted,  and  earthen 
breastworks  were  thrown  up  along  its  front. 
There  we  slept  that  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing was  Sunday,  and  a  beautiful  day  it  was. 
One  of  the  brigades  of  the  corps  was  that 
known  as  the  Corcoran  Legion.  Its  lines 
were  drawn  across  a  wide  glade.  From  every 
side  the  breezes  brought  the  aromatic  odors 
of  the  pine  woods  that  surrounded.  During 

*  The  saintly  Bishop  Rappe  declared  after  the  war 
that  had  he  realized  the  great  need  there  was  of  chap- 
lains, he  would  have  managed  so  as  to  spare  half  the 
parish  priests  in  the  diocese  of  Cleveland. — ED.  A.  M. 
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all  that  campaign,  except  for  the  hospital 
service,  only  one  tent  was  allowed  each  bri- 
gade, and  that  was  for  the  general's  head- 
quarters. The  men  slept  on  the  ground,  and, 
besides  their  blankets,  had,  as  the  French 
say,  "the  beautiful  star"  for  their -only  roof. 
But  on  this  fine  Sunday  morning  a  marquee, 
or  wall  tent,  was  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of 
the  Corcoran  Legion  ;  and,  just  before  nine, 
the  troops  in  the  vicinity  were  startled  by 
hearing  in  line  of  battle  the  pious  tones  of 
church-call  sounded  by  an  erect  Irish  bugler 
standing  in  front  of  the  tent.  Catholic  sol- 
diers of  other  brigades  got  permission,  and 
these  sheep  of  the  one  fold  flocked  from  all 
directions. 

The  drumming  notes  of  distant  artillery 
were  varied  now  and  again  by  the  louder  roar 
of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  cavalry  carbines 
just  out  beyond  the  woods  ;  and  occasionally 
a  rasping  whir  in  the  air  above,  followed  by 
an  explosion,  were  evidence  how  near  was  the 
battle.  But  the  crowd  of  soldiers  of  all  ranks 
and  no  rank,  from  generals  to  cooks,  gathered 
about  the  front  of  the  little  tent,  and  knelt  de- 
voutly down  with  uncovered  heads.  For  in 
the  tent,  the  front  lapels  of  which  were  opened 
wide  so  as  to  give  a  view  of  the  interior,  a 
Catholic  priest,  in  the  sacrificial  chasuble, 
stood  before  an  improvised  altar  spread  with 
a  snowy  cloth,  ready  to  begin  Mass.  If  the 
writer,  who  was  present,  does  not  mistake, 
the  priest  was  Father  Paul  Gillen,  C.  S.  C, 
chaplain  in  the  Corcoran  Legion  at  that  time. 
In  some  of  the  European  armies  there  is  a 
species  of  military  ceremonial  for  troops  at- 
tending Mass  in  a  body.  But  in  our  demo- 
cratic army  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort. 
The  men  went  to  Mass  voluntarily,  if  at  all  ; 
and  when  there,  bore  themselves  as  Catholics 
ordinarily  do.  All  uncovered  their  heads. 
There  was  no  drawing  of  swords  and  fixing 
of  bayonets  at  the  Gospel ;  no  presenting 
of  arms  at  the  Elevation,  or  other  military 
mummery.  All  was  simple,  unofficial,  sponta- 
neous Catholic  devotion.  No  doubt  breasts 
were  thumped  at  the  Confiteor  with  more  than 
the  customary  compunction,  because  of  the 
knowledge  that  men  were  dying  and  to  die 
that  day  all  around  them,  and  because  every 


man  of  that  congregation  realized  that  before 
sunset  his  own  face  might,  with  wide  open,, 
glazed  eyeballs,  be  staring  in  death  up  at  that 
serene  sky. 

Lieut.- Col.  E.  K.  Butler,  who  was  then 
kneeling  beside  the  writer,  and  many  others 
round  about,  were  killed  before  the  end  of 
the  week.  It  was  a  Low  Mass,  of  course,  and 
it  was  scarcely  over,  and  the  tent  folded  and 
on  its  way  to  the  wagon-train,  before  all  along 
the  lines  the  bugles  were  carolling  the  "  atten- 
tion"; and  the  lines,  breaking  into  columns, 
moved  forward  again,  to  begin  the  series  of 
bloody  battles  along  the  Tolopotomy,  and  at 
Cold  Harbor,  which  finished  with  the  transfer 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  across  the  James 
River,  to  settle  down  to  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg. 

»  »  » 

The  Sea  Hath  Its  Stars 


I  HE  sea  hath  its  stars  as  well  as  the  sky, 
The  lamps  at  many  a  masthead  glow ; 
For,  out  where  the  billows  moan  and  sigh, 
The  spirit  like  vessels  come  and  go. 

High  in  the  grand  pavilion's  height 
The  band  is  playing  a  tender  tune; — 

Far  o'er  the  sand  and  the  sea  to-night 
Trembles  the  light  of  the  summer  moon. 

And  ever,  anon,  as  its  splendor  trails 
Where  the  ocean  mirrors  its  silver  beam, 

My  gaze  goes  forth  to  the  distant  sails, 

Where  the  twinkling  lamps  at  the  masthead 
gleam ; 

And  my  heart  cries  out :  "  O  gems  of  the  sea ! 

So  like  the  stars  that  above  us  bloom ; 
O  stars  of  the  sea !  ye  seem  to  me 

Like  beacons  of  hope  in  a  world  of  gloom ! 

"The  shadows  may  come,  and  the  day  beams  go, 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  may  wrap  us  about : 

God's  stars  above  us,  Hope's  stars  below — 
O  brothers!  what  heart  could  despair  or  doubt?" 

E  C.  DONNELLY,  IN  THE.  Evening  Star  (Phila.). 


O  VIRGIN  most  admirable  and  worthy  of 
all  honor !  O  Woman  beyond  all  others  to 
be  venerated,  who  didst  repair  the  fault  of 
our  first  parents,  and  didst  bring  life  to  their 
descendants  ! — St.  Bernard. 
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The  Catholic  Masters  of  the  Revival  of 
German  Art. 


BY   OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


WHEN  Germany  was  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War,*  a  few 
feeble,  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
German  artists  to  imitate  the  great  Italian 
masters  of  the  Renaissance. 

Until  the  revival  of  German  art  by  Friedrich 
Overbeck,f  who  restored  to  sacred  painting 
the  ideal  style  of  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico, 
and  who,  like  him,  was  a  priest,  and  belonged 
to  a  religious  brotherhood,  but  few  Catholic 
masters  appeared.  Realism  and  an  effort  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  antique  art  crept  into  the 
works  of  a  few  Protestant  painters,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  they  lacked  the  power  to  achieve 
any  great  work :  they  were  mere  copyists,  like 
Dietrich  of  Dresden,  or  portrait  painters,  like 
Balthasar  Denner,  the  minute  finish  of  whose 
flesh- tints  are  marvellous  under  a  microscope. 
But  after  Balthasar  Denner  of  Hamburg,  who 
confined  himself  usually  to  heads  of  aged 
people,  and  Christian  Dietrich  of  Weimar,  the 
copyist  to  whom  all  schools  were  alike.  An- 
ton Raphael  Mengs,  of  Aussig,  Bohemia, 
tried  to  revive  the  correctness  of  classical 
painting,  but  failed  to  infuse  into  it  the  spirit 
of  antique  art. 

His  beautiful  and  talented  pupil,  Angelica 
Kauffman,J  the  romance  of  whose  life  would 
fill  a  volume,  has  left  some  very  lovely  por- 
traits painted  while  in  England,  and  a  charm- 
ing picture,  Die  Vestalin,  in  the  Dresden 
gallery ;  but  all  her  pictures  have  a  dusky, 
yellow  tone,  as  if  she  had  painted  with  the 
golden  haze  of  a  sunbeam  in  a  dusty  room. 
She  was  the  child  of  poor  Swiss  parents,  and 
instructed  by  her  father,  a  travelling  sign- 
painter.  She  went  with  him  through  Italy, 
everywhere  studying  and  painting.  Tempt- 
ing offers  to  educate  her  for  the  lyric  stage — 
for  she  had  a  voice  of  marvellous  sweetness — 
were  constantly  made  her  in  the  land  of  song; 
but  she  was  devoted  to  her  art,  and  preferred 

*  1613-1638.  f  Born,  1789;  died,  1869. 

%  Born  in  a  canton  of  Grisons  in  1742. 


to  leave  her  name  to  posterity  as  a  painter 
rather  than  as  a  songstress. 

Angelica's  fame  increased  year  by  year. 
She  was  invited  to  London  in  1766,  and  was 
the  first  lady  painter  dignified  with  the  rank 
of  Royal  Academician.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  offered  her 
his  hand  in  marriage.  She  refused  to  listen 
to  his  suit,  and  sent  for  her  father  to  come 
and  reside  with  her  in  London.  Day  by  day 
the  carriages  of  the  greatest  in  the  land  stood 
before  her  dwelling :  the  humble  Swiss  girl 
had  become  a  leader  in  the  London  social 
world. 

About  this  time  a  wealthy  Swedish  noble- 
man, Count  Horn,  appeared  in  London.  He 
wooed  and  won  the  beautiful  artist.  They 
were  married ;  but  scarcely  had  the  fashion- 
able world  ceased  to  speak  of  the  wedding, 
than  the  story  of  a  second  Count  Horn  began 
to  circulate.  Angelica  had  been  cruelly  de- 
ceived :  it  was  no  count  with  whom  she  had 
linked  her  fate,  but  a  thief  and  a  forger, — a 
discharged  servant,  who,  having  robbed  his 
master  of  money  and  title,  palmed  himself 
upon  London  society  as  a  Swedish  nobleman. 

This  terrible  blow  to  her  pride,  if  not  to 
her  heart,  brought  a  great  change  into  her 
mode  of  life.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she 
offered  a  pension  on  condition  that  he  would 
leave  England  forever,  removed  to  the  Conti- 
nent,* and  Angelica  devoted  herself  to  her  art. 
She  amassed  considerable  fortune,  but  could 
never  be  induced  to  enter  society.  At  last 
news  of  her  husband's  death  reached  her;  she 
removed  to  Venice,  and  there  a  second  time 
bestowed  her  hand  in  marriage  upon  Antonio 
Zucchi,  something  of  an  artist,  a  little  of  an 
architect,  and  very  much  of  a  visionary.  He 
was  a  kind,  affectionate  husband ;  but  at  his 
death  Angelica  found  that  the  fortune  she 
had  brought  with  her  had  been  utterly  wasted 
by  Zucchi  in  foolish  speculations,  and  that 
she  was  poorer  than  when  as  a  barefooted 
child  she  had  trudged  beside  her  father  in  the 
Swiss  valleys. 

These  closing  years  of  her  life  were  sad 

*  The  leniency  and  consideration  of  the  real  Swedish 
noble  prevented  the  impostor  from  ending  his  days  in 
prison. 
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ones.  She  supported  herself  by  painting  por- 
traits, and  went  from  city  to  city  in  Italy, 
until  she  arrived  at  Rome  in  1807.  Here  she 
fell  a  victim  to  malaria,  and,  after  weeks  of 
great  suffering,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- five. 
Her  funeral,  conducted  by  the  great  sculptor 
Canova,  was  rich  in  honors  to  her  coffin ;  and 
so  Angelica  Kauffman  left  a  world  in  which 
she  had  experienced  a  stranger  variety  of 
fortune  than  falls  to  many  of  its  toilers. 

In  the  1 8th  century  the  tendency  of  Ger- 
man painters  to  imitate  and  copy  French 
work  was  restrained  by  the  historic  painter 
Jacob  Carstens,  whose  profound  study  of  the 
works  of  Angelo  and  Raphael,  his  careful 
execution  and  deep  religious  thought,  served 
to  bring  into  painting  a  noble  style  from  the 
study  of  nature  and  antique  art. 

Little  was  done  in  this  century,  except  that 
theories  of  art  were  thought  out  and  critical 
analysis  written  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Lessing, — theories  of  symbolism  and  mysti- 
cism, which  a  Catholic  spirit  kept  in  check, 
until  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Veit,  and  Schadow 
met  at  Rome  to  consult  upon  the  principles 
of  art,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  should  be  gov- 
erned. Laboring  "with  pure  hearts,  ascetic 
and  consecrated  spirits,  and  lofty  ideality," 
they  renounced  mere  sensual  beauty  and  the 
peculiar  conventionalities  of  ancient  art,  and 
founded  the  school  which  led  to  a  renaissance 
in  German  art. 

Overbeck  was  born  at  Lubeck,  in  1789. 
He  studied  at  Vienna  until  he  went  to  Rome. 
His  chief  frescos  are  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  at  Assisi,  and  some  scenes  from  Tasso's 
"Jerusalem  Delivered,"  in  the  Villa  Massimi 
at  Rome.  His  best  oil-paintings  are  the  Tri- 
umph of  Religion  on  Art,  in  the  Stadel  Museum 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Main ;  the  Entrance  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem,  painted  for  the  Marien- 
kirche  at  Lubeck  ;  and  Christ  in  Getksemane, 
at  Hamburg.  His  Holy  Families  suggest  the 
influence  of  Perugino  and  Raphael ;  and  there 
is  a  spiritual  purity  in  his  Holy  Gospels — 
etchings  of  rare  grace,  that  show  a  mind  filled 
with  holy  thoughts. 

Cornelius,  the  founder  of  the  Munich 
school,  was  born  at  Meuse,  in  1784.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  frescoed  the  cupola  of  the 


old  church  in  his  native  town,  and  four  years 
later  painted  a  series  of  studies  from  the  Nie- 
belungenlied.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and 
diligently  studied  the  old  masters  for  eight 
years,  until  King  Ludwig  I.,  of  Bavaria,  re- 
called him  to  Munich.  His  grandest  frescos 
are  the  mythological  subjects  which  have 
given  their  names  to  two  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Glyptothek,*  the  Hall  of  Gods,  and  the  Hall 
of  Heroes.  In  the  royal  chapel,  or  Ludwig's 
Kirche,  he  has  given  scenes  from  the  Bible, 
from  man's  creation  to  the  last  judgment; 
and  these  mural  paintings,  brilliant  in  colors 
unknown  to  the  ancient  masters — for  recent 
improvements  in  chemistry  had  augmented 
the  power  of  his  palette — glow  as  fresh  as  if 
painted  but  yesterday. 

Of  his  favorite  pupils,  Wilhelm  von  Kaul- 
bach  is  the  most  celebrated,  for  having  at- 
tained independence  of  style  in  large  compo- 
sitions. His  father  was  an  engraver  in  West- 
phalia, but  Kaulbach  followed  his  master  to 
Munich,  where  the  king  gave  him  princely 
commissions,  in  order  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  young  artist's  talent.  And  well  has  he 
repaid  the  favors  shown  him.  His  most  cel- 
ebrated works  are  at  Berlin — colossal  frescos 
on  the  stairs  of  the  museum,  which  for  gran- 
deur of  design  are  worthy  of  Angelo.  There 
is  found  his  Battle  of  the  Huns,  sometimes 
called  "Spectre  Battle,"  from  the  old  legend 
which  tells  us  that  the  combat  was  continued 
in  the  air  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  of  these 
fierce  barbarians.  The  atmosphere  is  full  of 
shadowy  forms  clasped  in  combat. 

The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he 
painted  a  copy  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  is 
also  at  Berlin.  It  is  a  sad  yet  strongly  relig- 
ious picture.  Prophets  look  down  on  the 
doomed  city,  to  which  avenging  angels  are 
descending,  while  the  Roman  legions  enter 
its  walls.  We  see  the  high- priest  about  to 
kill  himself;  the  wandering  Jew  flying  forth, 
pursued  by  the  furies  ;  while  a  Christian  fam- 
ily, protected  by  angels,  departs  in  peace  and 
safety. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm    Schadow,  a  pupil  of 


*  The  museum  of  statuary  and  antique  art  at  Mu- 
nich. » 
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Cornelius,  and  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Dusseldorf,  is  more  famed  as  a  teacher  than 
a  painter  ;  but  a  lovely  Holy  Family  by  him 
in  the  Pinakothek  *  deserves  notice.  Under 
the  portico  of  a  simple  German  cottage,  Our 
Blessed  Lady  sits  with  the  Child  on  her  knee. 
In  the  garden  beyond,  St.  Joseph  is  busy  at 
work  with  his  carpenter  tools.  A  sunny  Ju- 
dean  landscape  fills  the  background  of  the 
garden,  and  the  book  which  has  fallen  hastily 
from  Our  Mother's  hands  looks  very  much 
as  if  Our  Lord  had  claimed  His  Mother's  un- 
divided attention.  It  is  a  tender,  homelike 
picture,  appealing  to  the  heart  of  a  mother, 
and  could  only  have  been  imagined  by  a  sin- 
cere Catholic.  His  best  pupils  were  Carl 
Friedrich  Lessing,  who  followed  his  master 
to  Dusseldorf,  and  is  known  by  his  historical 
pictures  and  landscapes ;  and  Rotermund, 
whose  Dead  Christ  is  the  finest  modern  pict- 
ure in  the  Dresden  gallery.  • 

No  worthier  name  wherewith  to  close  these 
sketches  of  Catholic  painters  who  revived  art 
in  Germany  can  be  found  than  that  of  Julius 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  of  Leipsic.  He  stud- 
ied in  Vienna,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  Overbeck  school. 
Many  of  his  frescos  are  in  the  Villa  Massimi 
at  Rome,  but  his  grandest  are  at  Munich, 
whither  King  Ludwig  I.  called  him,  and  de- 
sired him  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  state  apart- 
ments leading  to  the  throne-room,  or  "Hall 
of  Ancestors."  These  three  rooms,  leading 
from  the  spacious  ball-room  (for  which  he 
designed  exquisite  Pompeian  frescos)  to  the 
throne-room,  and  sometimes  used  for  state 
dining-rooms,  contain  events  from  the  lives  of 
three  most  Catholic  sovereigns.  In  the  first 
we  find  the  life  of  Charlemagne — scenes  from 
his  baptism  to  his  death  ;  in  the  next,  the  life 
of  Barba  Rossa,  the  great  Emperor  who  be- 
friended the  Church ;  while  the  third  room 
gives  us  the  legends  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg. 
The  private  apartments  of  the  royal  family 
are  decorated  with  fairy-like  scenes  from  that 
treasury  of  German  legend,  the  Niebelungen- 
lied.  The  coloring  is  superb,  the  grouping 
most  dramatic,  the  forms  full  of  grace  and 


*  Picture  galleries  at  Munich. 


manly  beauty,  and  to  one  acquainted  with  the 
fairy-tales  of  the  Rhine  vale,  these  frescos  are 
ideal. 

Schnorr  died  at  Dresden  in  1872,  aged 
seventy-eight.  Piloty,  the  friend  and  pupil 
of  Cornelius,  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Munich  art  school. 


Leo  XIII.  on  the  Rosary. 


WE  are  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  this 
week  a  translation  of  a  recent  Decree  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  by  which 
the  Holy  Father  once  more  exhorts  the  faith- 
ful to  the  practice  of  the  recitation  of  the 
Rosary — again  consecrates  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober to  this  favorite  devotion. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  His  Holiness  has 
on  several  occasions  expressed  personally, 
and  in  an  emphatic  manner,  his  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  use  of  this  devotion.  The  En- 
cyclicals Supremi  Apostolatus  and  Superior e 
Anno  are  well  remembered ;  then  followed 
the  Apostolic  enactment  adding  to  the  world- 
famous  Litany  the  invocation,  "Regina  Sa- 
cratissimi  Rosarii,  ora  pro  nobis"  From  the 
document  published  on  our  first  page  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Holy  Father  commands 
his  prescriptions  of  the  two  past  years  for 
the  solemn  observance  of  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  to  be 
carried  out,  not  only  this  year  but  the  years 
following — as  long  as  the  present  lamentable 
condition  of  society  continues,  and  until  the 
Church  is  called  upon  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  the  restoration  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff to  full  liberty. 

Could  the  Holy  Father  express  more  em- 
phatically his  preference  for  the  most  dis- 
tinctively Catholic  of  devotions  ?  Assailed 
with  new  and  worse  enemies  than  in  days  of 
yore,  he  has  chosen  for  the  defence  of  the 
Church  the  best  weapon  in  her  armory,  the 
sword  of  St.  Dominic.  And  as  the  Albi- 
genses,  and,  later,  the  Turks,  were  stricken 
by  this  weapon,  Pope  Leo  is  confident  it  will 
be  equally  serviceable  in  scattering  the  mod- 
ern enemies  of  the  Christian  name. 

Let  faithful  Catholics  imitate  the  example 
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of  Christ's  Vicar,  and  practise  with  renewed 
fervor  the  devotion  which  it  has  been  his  de- 
light to  honor.  By  a  loving  repetition  of  the 
Rosary  the  help  of  the  Mother  of  God  will  be 
secured,  and  wonders  like  unto  those  worked 
in  the  past  by  the  use  of  the  Dominican 
weapon  will  be  added  to  the  grateful  memories 
of  Christendom. 


Catholic  Notes. 


It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  most  zealous  bishops 
of  France  purpose  petitioning  the  Holy  See  to 
obtain  the  institution  in  their  respective  dioceses 
of  an  annual  feast  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Face, 
since  the  Church,  which  in  the  Feast  of  the  Trans- 
figuration celebrates  the  glories  of  the  Divine  Face 
of  the  Redeemer,  has  not  as  yet  consecrated  any 
office,  any  special  solemnity  to  honor  It  in  Its 
humiliation  and  sorrow. 


The  little  village  of  Knock  in  Ireland,  which 
has  become  famous  throughout  the  English-speak- 
ing world  on  account  of  alleged  apparitions  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  miraculous  cures,  was  thronged 
with  devout  pilgrims  on  Lady  Day  and  the  sub- 
sequent anniversary  of  the  apparitions.  There 
were  thousands  of  communicants  at  the  early 
Masses,  and  a  solemn  procession  followed  the 
High  Mass,  which  was  celebrated  with  imposing 
ceremonies.  Among  the  pilgrims  were  represent- 
atives of  several  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  and  a  number  of  prominent  priests. 


The  Order  of  Servites  of  Mary  has  been  cel- 
ebrating the  sixth  centennial  of  its  illustrious 
General,  St.  Philip  Benizzi.  An  artistic  medal 
commemorating  the  occasion  was  coined  at  Milan. 

This  great  servant  of  God  was  born  in  Florence, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  He  entered  the 
Order  as  a  lay- brother,  but  his  rare  abilities  were 
soon  discovered,  and  he  was  directed  to  prepare  for 
the  priesthood.  His  preaching  restored  peace  to 
Italy,  which  was  wasted  by  civil  wars ;  and  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons  he  spoke  to  the  assembled  prel- 
ates with  the  gift  of  tongues.  Thenceforth  honors 
were  heaped  upon  him ;  he  became  General  of  the 
Servites,  and  only  escaped  by  flight  elevation  to 
the  Papal  Throne.  His  holy  death  occurred,  dur- 
ing the  ringing  of  the  Angelus,  on  the  octave  of 
the  great  Feast  on  which  he  was  born.  St.  Philip 
was  canonized  by  Clement  X.  in  1671. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  venerable  Father  Mc- 
Donald, of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  the  largest  and 
most  solemn  ever  seen  in  that  city.  Citizens  of  all 
classes,  of  all  creeds  and  of  no  creed,  were  present 
in  hundreds,  and  during  the  obsequies  business 
was  generally  suspended.  The  Mayor  and  all 
the  members  of  the  city  government  attended 
the  Mass  of  Requiem;  and  Governor  Currier  de- 
clared that  nothing  but  official  demands  upon  his 
time  could  have  prevented  him  from  paying  his 
respects  to  the  memory  of  "one  of  the  most 
valued  citizens  of  Manchester."  As  far  as  public 
interest  and  sorrow  went,  the  funeral  was  for  the 
whole  city.  The  Sunday  following,  several  of  the 
Protestant  clergymen  eulogized  the  deceased  in 
their  sermons,  and  one  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding) 
thanked  God  for  raising  up  a  man  whose  life  was 
remarkable  "for  its  large  consecration  to  Church 
and  people,  for  its  high  earnestness,  its  sacrifice 
and  unselfishness,  its  purity  and  truthfulness.  God 
grant  unto  us  all,"  he  added,  "a  desire  to  imitate 
this  life  in  its  devotion  to  others,  and  in  its  trust 
in  Him!" 

Father  McDonald  was  a  man  of  deeds,  and 
God's  greater  glory  was  the  mainspring  of  all  his 
activity.  His  labors  were  abundantly  blessed.  To 
quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Bradley : 

"As  monuments  of  his  zeal  and  untiring  energy 
we  have  two  beautiful  and  substantial  church  edifices. 
Under  most  trying  circumstances,  and  at  a  time  when 
persecution  was  rife,  he  erected  a  cluster  of  monastic 
buildings,  within  which  more  than  two  thousand  virgins 
have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  ignorant,  under  the  religious  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Of  those  who  within 
these  cloistered  walls  had  vowed  themselves  to  God's 
service,  many  have  gone  forth  to  distant  and  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  to  continue  the  work  here  com- 
menced, always  carrying  with  them  respect  and  ven- 
eration for  that  aged  priest,  who,  under  God,  had  made 
their  'entrance  to  religion  possible.  His  love  for  the 
helpless  orphan,  for  the  needy  and  infirm,  for  the 
aged  poor,  led  him  to  provide  for  them  homes,  where, 
being  ministered  to  by  those  whose  lives  are  guided 
by  sweet  Christian  charity,  they  would  be  led  to  for- 
get their  dependent  condition.  Knowing  the  price- 
less value  of  souls  redeemed  by  God,  and  understand- 
ing well  the  necessity  of  religious  training  for  the 
youth,  if  as  men  and  women  they  would  discharge 
well  their  duties  to  their  God,  their  neighbor,  and 
themselves,  and  in  order  to  enable  his  flock  to  attain 
this  essential  end,  he  established,  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  since,  a  system  of  parochial  schools,  which, 
in  completeness  of  appointment  and  in  educational 
standard,  are  second  to  none." 

No  wonder  that  the  demise  of  such  a  priest  was 
so  sincerely  and  so  universally  mourned. 
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The  Michigan  Catholic  in  a  recent  issue  gives 
an  account  of  still  another  miraculous  cure  at  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre,  the  subject  of  which  was  Mrs. 
John  Wilson,  of  Big  Rapids.  The  truth  of  the 
statement  is  vouched  for  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Grimme,  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  that  city. 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  been  afflicted  with  phlegmasia 
dolens,  commonly  called  "milk- leg,"  for  sixteen 
months.  For  the  last  twelve  months  she  had  been 
entirely  without  the  use  of  one  limb,  and  could  only 
move  from  place  to  place  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch. 
She  suffered  pain  more  or  less  always,  but  at  times 
it  was  almost  excruciating.  She  found  no  relief 
from  physicians.  Having  heard  of  some  miracu- 
lous cure  effected  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  started  for 
Quebec  on  the  i2th  ult.  Arriving  at  St.  Anne's, 
they  repaired  directly  to  the  church,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son went  to  confession  that  same  evening.  Next 
morning,  during  the  five  o'clock  Mass,  she  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion.  Of  a  sudden  a  strange 
sensation  passed  through  her  system.  Soon  after- 
wards she  started  to  leave  the  church,  and  found 
that  she  was  cured.  She  went  away,  glorifying 
God,  who  had  heard  her  prayers  and  the  prayers 
of  St.  Anne,  whose  assistance  she  had  especially 
implored.  The  cure  took  place  on  the  Feast  of* 
St.  Joachim.  

The  magnificent  crown  which  now  adorns  the 
famous  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Boulogne, 
France,  is  of  unparalleled  beauty ;  it  is  made  after 
the  pattern  of  the  crown  which  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
declined  to  wear  when  proclaimed  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, "  remembering  the  King  of  kings  had  worn 
one  of  thorns  on  that  very  spot."  It  represents 
a  city  wall  bastioned  with  eight  fortresses,  sym- 
bolical of  the  Mystical  Tower — one  of  the  titles 
given  to  Our  Lady.  The  poor  contributed  as 
much  as  the  rich  towards  this  costly  and  exquisite 
work  of  art. 

When  his  Grace  Archbishop  Gibbons  was  a  sim- 
ple priest,  and  had  charge  of  the  small  country 
parish  of  Elkridge,  near  Baltimore,  an  incident 
occurred  which  gave  him  a  large  measure  of  local 
fame.  Small-pox  broke  out  in  the  village,  and 
a  large  exodus  immediately  followed.  An  old 
negro  man,  at  the  point  of  death,  was  deserted  by 
his  family,  who  left  him  neither  food  nor  medi- 
cines. Father  Gibbons  heard  of  the  case,  hastened 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  and  remained 
with  him  until  the  last.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  no 
one  could  be  found  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the 
grave,  Father  Gibbons  obtained  a  coffin,  placed 


the  body  therein,  dragged  it  as  well  as  he  could  to 
the  grave,  performed  the  funeral  rites,  and  buried 
it. 

In  Gambogde  the  situation  of  the  Christians  is 
no  better  than  in  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin.  The 
pagan  rebels  took  and  slew  the  young  missionary 
Guyomare,  aged  only  twenty-seven  years.  Now 
they  have  burnt  and  sacked  the  six  Christian  vil- 
lages which  the  good  missionary  guarded  so  faith- 
fully. Twenty  neophytes  were  taken  and  put  to 
death;  eight  others  died  of  hunger.  Many  saved 
themselves  by  flight,  but  have  undergone  fearful 
privations.  The  country  is  in  a  sad  state.  Some- 
thing like  twenty  Christian  hamlets  are  com- 
pletely destroyed,  seven  more  partially  wrecked, 
and  three  only  remain  intact. —  Catholic  Times. 


At  the  moment  when  a  certain  priest  presented 
himself  at  the  window  of  a  ticket  office  on  the  rail- 
road line  from  Amberien  to  Geneva,  to  purchase  a 
ticket,  a  fellow-traveller  called  out:  "After  me! 
I  came  here  first,  sir."  "Excuse  me,"  replied 
the  clergyman,  "but  I  think  I  came  first."  "  No, 
sir :  my  turn  comes  next.  Here  it  is  just  like  at  the 
confessional:  each  one  awaits  his  turn,  and  must 
pay  his  chance."  "Ah!  you  paid  your  turn  at 
the  confessional?"  "Yes,  sir."  "I  am  sorry  to 
learn  that,"  quietly  rejoined  the  priest ;  "for  there 
nobody  pays,  unless  in  making  restitution  for 
stealing.  And  in  such  cases  people  generally  pre- 
fer to  keep  the  matter  secret. ' '  In  the  outburst  of 
merriment  that  followed  this  remark,  the  boister- 
ous traveller  was  glad  to  withdraw. 


A  beautiful  banner,  the  offering  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Roumania,  now  adorns  the  Sanctuary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

A  column  of  rare  African  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  has  been  erected 
in  the  Vatican  Gardens,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Vatican  Council. 

The  Temps,  a  Voltairian  journal,  recently  pub- 
lished as  "a  most  singular  coincidence"  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  preservation  of  two  lives  by 
means  of  a  medal  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Catholic 
readers  will  not  call  it  a  coincidence,  but  a  grace ; 
and  the  fact  will  increase  their  appreciation  of 
pious  objects: 

"There  was  a  certain  Pouvarel  in  Marseilles  who 
had  married  one  Sebastienne  Aquarone,  with  whom 
and  her  parents  he  quarrelled  violently.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  mother  and  daughter,  by  the  advice  of 
the  father,  locked  themselves  up  in  the  house.  When 
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Pouvarel  returned,  he  began  to  hammer  violently  at 
the  door,  and,  catching  sight  of  his  wife  and  her 
mother,  he  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  the  former  three 
times,  and  the  latter  once  The  screams  of  the  women 
and  the  noise  of  the  shots  drew  the  people  around, 
and  a  crowd  was  gathered  in  the  street.  Pouvarel 
appeared  on  the  terrace,  looked  at  the  crowd,  and,  dis- 
charging the  revolver  against  his  temple,  threw  him- 
self or  fell  to  the  ground  dead. 

"None  of  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  wife  were 
mortal.  Her  arm  and  breast  were  slightly  hurt,  but 
a  bullet  struck  her  on  the  left  side,  which  might  have 
wounded  her  fatally,  had  it  not  been  deadened  by  the 
medal  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which  the  young  woman 
wore  round  her  neck.  The  ball  that  struck  Madame 
Aquarone,  the  mother,  was  also  stopped  by  a  medal 
precisely  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  daughter." 


The  Monitor,  of  San  Francisco,  complains  of 
the  Catholic  Herald  for  not  crediting  an  article 
original  with  the  Monitor,  and  which  the  editor 
declares  he  was  at  special  pains  to  secure  for  his 
readers.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  our  Pacific 
contemporary  sees  the  propriety  of  giving  credit 
for  borrowed  articles ;  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  find 
in  the  same  number  in  which  complaint  was  made 
of  the  Herald,  and  in  the  issue  succeeding,  several 
columns  which  were  not,  as  they  should  have  been, 
referred  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 


Among  the  scholastics  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
lately  elevated  to  the  priesthood  at  the  College  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Woodstock,  Md.,  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Richards,  a  son  of  H.  L.  Richards,  Esq. , 
of  Winchester,  Mass.  Mr.  Richards  is  an  old 
friend  and  valued  contributor  of  THE  "AvE  MA- 
RIA." He  was  formerly  an  Episcopalian  minister, 
and  the  touching  history  of  his  conversion  to  the 
Church  has  been  fully  related  in  these  pages.  His 
joy  and  gratitude  in  having  a  priest  in  his  family 
are  unbounded.  We  present  our  sincere  congrat- 
ulations to  father  and  son. 


So  well  has  Mother  Mary  Francis  Clare  suc- 
ceeded in  her  work  of  establishing  a  home  for 
friendless  immigrant  girls,  that  she  has  had  to  en- 
large her  quarters  once  already,  and  is  now  negoti- 
ating for  the  purchase  of  two  additional  houses. 
St.  Joseph's  Home,  as  the  institution  is  called,  is 
situated  at  235  Grove  Street,  Jersey  City.  In  it 
she  has  received  since  the  opening,  last  March,  230 
girls,  who  have  been  maintained  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  three  days  to  three  weeks.  Mother  Clare 
intends  to  devote  several  rooms  in  the  new  home 
to  the  care  of  young  children  whose  parents  may 
be  too  busily  employed  either  at  home  or  elsewhere 


to  devote  sufficient  time  to  them.  The  little  ones 
will  be  taught  and  cared  for  by  competent  Sisters. 
An  orphanage  is  also  among  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  The  property  will  cost  about  $25,000,  for 
the  raising  of  which  she  depends  upon  public  sub- 
scriptions.—  The  Pilot. 


New  Publications. 


AFTER  WEARY  YEARS.     By  the  Most  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius O'Brien,  D.D.     Baltimore  and  New  York 
John  Murphy  &  Co.     1885. 

A  story  in  which  Canada,  Rome,  the  Papal 
Zouaves,  the  Vatican, — love,  death,  remorse,  and 
child-stealing, — are  all  mingled  as  warp  and  woof, 
presents  rather  an  imposing  face  to  the  reader. 
Yet  this  is  a  quiet  story.  There  runs  through  its 
deeper  and  brighter  colors  a  thread  of  gray  home- 
spun, which  redeems  it  from  the  sensational;  and 
to  have  written  an  innocent  fiction  in  this  day  is 
higher  praise  than  it  seems. 

A  MOTHER'S  SACRIFICE;  OR,  WHO  WAS  GUILTY? 

By  Christine  Faber.     New  York :  P.  J.  Kenedy. 

The  wish  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  evil 
literature  of  the  day  leads  one  to  welcome  eagerly 
everything  in  fiction  with  a  Catholic  promise.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  disappointment  to  find  "A  Moth- 
er's Sacrifice"  exceedingly  objectionable.  There 
is  no  plot,  no  imagination,  no  truth  of  any  kind ; 
and  there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  practical 
training  of  the  Catholic  who  wrote  it — if,  indeed, 
the  writer  claims  to  be  a  Catholic. 

ONE  ANGEL  MORE  IN  HEAVEN.    With  Letters  of 
Condolence  and  of  Consolation  by  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  and  Others.    New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis:  Benziger  Brothers.     1885. 
Many  tender,  soothing,  and  holy  thoughts  are 
here  'collected  into  a  small  volume  most  inviting 
to  the  eye.     Its  pure  white  and  gold  cover  seems 
fitted  to  its  pure  and  fervent  subject — the  expres- 
sion of  a  father's  grief  for  an  only  and  beloved 
son.  Its  mission  is  "  to  console  some  grief- stricken 
mother,  to  lead  some  little  one  to  heaven  ";  and  its 
utterances  are  marked  with  a  delicacy,  feeling,  and 
earnestness  that  sink  deep  into  the  heart.     It  is 
much  more  successful  than  such  attempts  are  in 
general. 

Messrs.  Desclee,  Lefebvre,  &  Co.,  of  Tour- 
nay,  Belgium,  have  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their 
new  Hor&  Diurnce,  which  for  excellence  of  ar- 
rangement, beauty  of  typography,  convenience 
of  size,  and  taste  and  durability  of  binding,  could 
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hardly  be  surpassed.  The  liturgical  publications 
of  this  company  are  celebrated  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  for  some  reasons  are  preferred  to  those 
of  Tours,  Ratisbon,  and  Rome.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  a  long  time  a  more  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  book-maker's  art  than  the 
Horce  Diurncz  under  examination.  We  presume 
there  are  other  editions  in  larger  print  for  those 
whose  sight  requires  it.  The  price  of  the  one  be- 
fore us  is  only  4  francs,  in  paper  covers. 


Obituary. 

'*'//  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— z  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Dillon,  rector  of  St.  Bernard's 
Church,  Easton,  Pa.  Father  Dillon  was  remarkable 
for  varied  scholarship  and  deep  piety.  As  a  priest  he 
was  admired  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
as  a  man  he  was  loved  by  his  friends. 

The  Rev.  P.  MacCarthy,  of  E.  Orange,  N.  J.,  one  of 
the  most  gifted  priests  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  for- 
merly Vice-President  of  Seton  Hall  College.  Father 
MacCarthy  was  distinguished  for  his  fervent  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  His  death  is  mourned  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  M  Klawitter,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Cincinnati.  He  was  assistant  priest  at  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  but  had  been  an  inmate  of  Betts  Street  Hos- 
pital for  many  weeks.  "With  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  deceased,"  says  the  Telegraph,  "all  who  ever 
met  him  were  always  impressed." 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Collins,  a  young  priest,  who  died 
suddenly  in  New  Orleans  on  the  I2th  inst. 

Mother  de  Chantal,  the  venerated  superioress  of  St. 
Mary's  Convent,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Anastasia,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
deceased  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the 
5th  inst. 

Mr.  Patrick  McQuade,  who  breathed  his  last  in  New 
York  on  the  8th  ult.  Mr.  McQuade  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  a 
warm  friend  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 

Mr.  James  Larkin,  of  New  York,  a  devout  client  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  death,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age,  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  her  Na- 
tivity. 

Charles  and  Mary  Goldrick,  both  residents  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  They  had  the  grace  to  die  a  most  happy 
death. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cregin,  New  York  ;  Miss  Catharine  M. 
Barrett,  Brooklyn ;  Matthew  Fogarty,  Cleveland ;  and 
Mrs.  Rosetta  McKenna,  Baltimore. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


youth's  Department. 


Bob's  Vocation. 


BY   E.    L.    D. 


(CONCLUSION.) 
IX. 

IME  was  flying  rapidly  now. 
Only  one  more  day  of  civil- 
ian's life  lay  between  our  boy 
and  the  appointed  opening  of 
the  Academy.  His  last  letter  was 
a  budget,  and  contained,  beside  a 
resume  of  all  his  hopes  and  plans,  a 
rapturous  account  of  the  entry  into 
port  of  the  training  squadron.  It  bristled  with 
technicalities,  and  we  lost  ourselves  hope- 
lessly in  trying  to  pronounce  and  understand 
"  foretop  -  gallant  -  sails,"  "  spanker  -  booms," 
"reefs,"  "shrouds,"  "ratlines,"  "tacks," 
"  peaks,"  "  nocks,"  and  "  belaying  pins."  One 
sentence  I  remember,  although  I  never  ex- 
pect to  understand  it.  Here  it  is : 

"  Isn't  it  funny,  the  smallest  thing  in  the  ship 
has  the  longest  name?  I'll  spell  it  as  it  is  written : 
'  Foretop  gallant-studding- sail-boom-tricing- line- 
block  strap-thimble.'  Ain't  that  a  whizzer?  But 
you  must  pronounce  it  the  forty-g'lant-stun-sell- 
boom,  etc." 

He  told  us  also  the  story  of  good  Father 
Freitag,  the  priest  whose  touching  history 
teaches  of  a  martyrdom  as  noble  as  one  of 
rack  and  fire,  sword  and  block ;  but  whose 
meek  hands  have  now  laid  down  life's  cross 
at  those  Wounded  Feet,  before  which  rank, 
fame,  affection,  and  worldly  honor  were  so 
gladly  cast  in  sacrifice  fifteen  years  ago. 

Bob's  narrative  ran : 

"There  was  a  Prussian  ship  in,  and  one  of  the 
junior  officers  died.  He  was  a  Catholic,  and  they 
brought  him  ashore  to  the  church,  and  had  a  grand 
Requiem  Mass.  A  lot  of  us  '  plebes '  were  there, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  officers ;  and  it  happened 
I  had  a  seat  that  was  in  the  side  aisle,  but  on 
a  level  with  the  Germans.  There  was  one  man 
with  the  handsomest  face  I  ever  saw,  but  it  was  so 
proud  and  sneering  that  the  good  looks  were 
somehow  spoiled;  and  he  seemed  so  bored,  and 
fidgeted  about  so  much,  that  I  watched  him  a  good 
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•deal  more  than  I  did  my  prayer-book.  Father 
Freitag  was  saying  Mass,  and  once  as  he  turned  at 
Dominus  vobiscum,  the  Prussian  I  was  telling  about 
had  just  squared  himself  round,  and  was  staring  at 
the  altar.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  start,  and  a  sort 
of  shiver  went  over  him  ;  but  he  straightened  up 
as  if  he'd  swallowed  a  ramrod,  and  his  lip  curled ; 
and  then  he  sat  tugging  at  his  mustache,  with  his 
eyes  half  shut,  all  the  rest  of  Mass.  When  Father 
Freitag  came  down  to  the  coffin  to  read  the  burial 
service,  he  spoke  a  few  words ;  and  as  his  eyes 
moved  from  one  to  the  other,  they  fell  on  the 
officer  I  mean.  He  stopped  short  in  the  middle 
of  what  he  was  saying,  the  sprinkler  fell  from  his 
hand,  and  he  staggered  to  one  side  so,  that  Father 
Martin  caught  his  arm.  His  face  was  white  as 
chalk,  and  he  exclaimed:  lDu,  du,  mein  bru — /' 
There  was  a  great  hustling  and  bustling  in  the 
sanctuary,  but  the  officer  looked  as  cold  as  ice, 
and  swept  his  eyes  over  Father  Freitag  as  if  he 
was  an  ash-heap,  or  something  else  not  worth 
looking  at.  He  (Father  F.)  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, and  in  that  way  he  has,  so  gentle  and  yet 
so  firm  and  dignified,  waved  Father  Martin  aside 
with  a  few  thanks,  and  came  to  the  coffin  and 
finished  the  service. 

"Then  I  looked  closer,  and  began  to  see  that 
he  and  the  officer  were  as  like  as  two  peas,  though 
Father  Freitag's  hair  is  thin  and  gray,  his  eyes 
as  mild  as  that  picture  of  St.  Francis  that  hangs 
over  your  wash-stand,  and  his  mouth  so  gentle 
and  sweet;  and  he  stoops,  and  looks  old.  Then 
I  began  to  wonder,  and  when  we  got  out  of  church 
I  asked  Robertin  if  he  noticed  it,  and  he  said  yes, 
and  that  he  believed  they  were  brothers ;  for  some- 
body told  him  Father  Freitag  was  a  Prussian  count 
or  baron,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
took  the  name  '  Freitag '  (it  means  Friday)  out  of 
devotion  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Our  Lord. 

"The  Commodore  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Prus- 
sians the  day  after  the  funeral  (they  were  going 
away  the  next  morning  at  daybreak),  and  some  one 

said  to  this  Lieut,  von :  'Sad  thing  about 

that  poor  fellow  yesterday.'  'Ah,'  said  he,  'is 
he  dead?'  'Dead?'  said  the  other  man;  'I 
should  fancy  so,  as  he  was  buried.'  'Ah,  you 
mean  Von  Buschkirche ;  I  thought  you  meant  that 
renegade  brother  of  mine,  who  created  a  scene 
by  fainting  or  something  of  the  sort.'  'Your 
brother? '  said  the  Commo'dore,  astonished.  *  Did 

you  not  know  ? '  replied  Lieut,  von .  '  How 

should  I  ? '  answered  the  Commodore.  '  Has  he, 
then,  actually  had  the  good  taste  to  conceal  his 
name  ?  Degenerate  in  everything,  a  disgrace  to 


his  race.  I  am  surprised  he  still  feels  a  thrill  of 
pride,  or  remembers  noblesse  oblige. '  '  But,  my 
dear  sir,'  said  the  Commodore,  'degenerate,  dis- 
graced !  Why,  Father  Freitag  is  highly  respected. 
/  always  thought  him  a  good  man.'  '  Oh,'  said 

Von ,  carelessly,  '  he  has  never  committed 

murder  or  arson — '  'And  he  is  your  brother?' 
went  on  the  old  Commodore.  'He  was  my 

brother,'  said  Von ;  'but  since  his  apostasy, 

since  he  turned  Papist,  and  chose  to  herd  with  an 
ignorant  rabble,  and  has  adopted  the  garb  and  life 
of  a  priest,  he  is  marked  on  the  family  rolls  as  one 
dead.  I  should  not  object  to  it,  however,  for  I  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates.  But  it  is  an  unin- 
teresting subject.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else. ' 
'Excuse  me,  sir,  one  moment,'  said  the  old  Com- 
modore, whose  heart  is  as  big  as  a  74-line-of-batttle ; 
'it  can  not  be  possible  you  mean  to  leave  here 
without  seeing  your  brother?'  'That,'  Lieut. 

von answered,  '  is  just  what  I  do  mean  to  do. 

What  fine  roses  these  are ! '  The  Commodore 
snorted  like  a  grampus,  but  he  was  in  his  own 
home,  and  couldn't  do  anything  but  shut  up  then ; 
but  he  talked  all  over  the  place  about  it  when 

Lieut,  von was  gone.  Next  day  he  pegged 

up  to  the  church,  and  called  on  Father  Freitag, 
and  this  is  what  he  says  about  his  visit : 

'"Egad,  I  opened  fire  as  soon  as  he  came  in, 
and  I  said,  I  am  distressed,  sir,  I  am  grieved,  sir, 
that  any  man  calling  himself  a  sailor  should  be- 
have so,  sir ;  and  your  own  brother,  too ! — Ah, 
well,  said  he,  with  a  smile  so  confoundedly  sad 
that  it  twisted  my  heart-strings  into  a  knot — ah, 
well,  he  is  my  brother,  my  dear  brother;  and  it  is 
only  that  he  does  not  understand  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  Faith ;  so  we  will  say  no  more  about 
it. — But,  sir,  I  said,  I  have  come  to  invite  you  to 
dinner,  to  meet  the  officers  who  heard  the  con- 
versation ;  for  we  wish  to  show  you  our  feeling  in 
the  matter. — And,  confound  the  man !  though  he 
said  he  didn't  dine  out  any  more,  he  made  himself 
so  agreeable  I  stayed  a  full  hour ;  yes,  sir.  I  tell 
you  these  Catholics  are  a  queer  lot.  They  actually 
seem  to  enjoy  trouble  and  suffering;  and  as  to 
giving  up  rank  and  position,  they  just  delight  in 
it.  And  he  puffed  away  like  a  jolly  old  tug-boat, 
and  now  he  can  hard  ly  say  enough  about  Fatru  r 
Freitag. 

"Well,  to-morrow  I  begin  regularly  studies, 
drills,  gymnastics,  and  hard  work  generally.  I  have 
read  the  Regulations  until  I  know  them  by  heart, 
and  their  name  is  legion.  Some  of  them  are  pretty 
stupid;  for  instance  it's  as  much  of  a  'break' 
to  leave  your  shoestrings  untied,  or  one  button  of 
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your  coat  unbuttoned,  as  it  is  to  miss  a  question 
at  recitation,  and  you  get  a  demerit  for  it  just  the 
same;  but  Robertin  says  these  small  things  train 
the  memory,  and  that  a  well- ruled  life  is  made  up 
of  details.  He  expects  to  have  an  awful  time  of 
it,  for  he  isn't  up  in  the  little  fads,  as  I  told  you 
before ;  and  so  he  looks  for  '  rough  weather,  and 
breakers  ahead.'  But  he  squares  that  jaw  of  his, 
and  says  to  me:  'I  mean  to  learn,  and  you 
Robert  [he  pronounces  it  Ro-bair  with  a  regular 
French  twang]  must  help  me ;  for  I  see  you  are 
as  the  others.'  He's  asked  me  to  room  with  him. 
There's  a  fellow  here  I  like  tremendously,  and  I 
had  meant  to  ask  him  to  be  my  room-mate,  but  I 
did'nt  like  to  refuse  old  'Steady,'  and  so  that's 
settled;  and  if  it  doesn't  work,  why  we'll  shift  at 
Christmas. 

"My  uniform's  come,  and  it's  a  beauty.  It  fits 
like  wax;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  pile  of  padding 
in  front,  it  would  be  as  easy  as  my  skin ;  but  they 
have  to  pad  us  a  regulation-curve,  so  as  to  look 
well  on  the  parade- line;  and  so  there  you  are! 

"I  feel  tremendously  excited  about  to-morrow 
— '  the  thrill  of  life  along  the  keel,'  I  reckon ;  for 
I  am  slipping  off  the  stocks,  you  know,  and  start- 
ing out  on  my  first  cruise.  Lord  grant  that  I  may 
prove  seaworthy,  and  fetch  up  in  the  port  I'm 
bound  for ! 

"After  this  direct  to  '  Cadet  Midshipman  Adair, 
U.  S.  N.' 

"Your  loving 

"BOB." 

And  now  I  have  told  you  how  Bab  found 
his  vocation,  and  the  means  for  working  it 
out  How  he  succeeded  in  this  last  may  some 
day  be  told  to  any  readers  interested  in  fol- 
lowing the  fortunes  of  "  Midshipman  Bob." 


Kind  Heart. 


Franz,  the  young  musician,  sat  sobbing  by 
the  roadside.  He  had  not  earned  one  penny 
all  the  long,  long  day;  and  now,  to  crown 
his  misfortune,  one  of  the  strings  of  his  violin 
had  snapped,  leaving  him  hopeless  of  success 
in  his  calling  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"Oh!  what  shall  I  do?"  he  cried.  "The 
peasants  will  not  stop  dancing  because  the 
fiddler  can  not  play;  some  other  person  will 
be  found  to  take  my  place,  and  I  shall  die  from 
want ! " 

While  the  words  of  complaint  were  yet  on 


his  lips,  Franz  was  accosted  by  a  withered  old 
crone,  who  was  bent  nearly  double  with  age, 
and  was,  besides,  a  hunchback.  She  was  a 
most  hideous-looking  creature,  and  he  would 
have  turned  away  in  disgust,  but  her  pleading 
words  moved  his  kind  heart  to  pity. 

"You  are  wretched,"  she  said;  "but  how 
much  more  miserable  am  I !  Ah,  kind  master, 
open  your  purse,  for  I  am  starving." 

"Would  that  I  could!"  cried  the  lad.  "I 
have  neither  purse  nor  money  to  put  in  it." 

"Is  it  so  indeed?"  the  old  woman  an- 
swered, despairingly.  "Mayhaps  you've  a 
crust  about  you  that  would  appease  hunger?  " 

"Alas,  no!" 

Then  she  fell  to  groaning  and  wailing  at 
such  a  rate  that  Franz  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"Here!"  he  cried,  seizing  his  beloved  vio- 
lin. "  It  is  my  best  and  my  all  that  I  offer. 
Take  it :  I  can  not  endure  your  suffering." 

It  was  growing  dark,  but  as  the  crone 
put  forth  her  hand,  a  golden  sunbeam  came 
between  her  and  Franz,  and  in  the  strange  light 
it  seemed  to  the  lad  that  her  form  straightened 
and  became  beautiful,  and  her  wrinkled  face 
grew  lovely. 

"  Well  done,  my  good  child ! "  she  said,  and 
her  voice  was  like  music.  "  Your  unselfish 
charity  shall  not  go  unrewarded." 

Franz  remembered  nothing  more ;  and 
when  he  awoke  the  next  morning  in  the  same 
place  on  the  roadside,  he  was  certain  he  had 
been  dreaming.  He  rose  to  look  for  his  violin, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  again.  Not  it,  but 
a  new  and  beautiful  cremona  lay  there,  and 
beside  it  a  purse  of  gold,  with  "  Kind  Heart" 
embroidered  in  its  silken  meshes. 

Franz  took  the  money  to  his  mother, 
showed  her  his  new  violin,  and  told  of  his 
adventure.  She  raised  her  eyes  and  hands 
in  grateful  wonder. 

"  'Twas  some  good  fairy,  no  less,  in  dis- 
guise," she  said.  "  Pray  Heaven  you  may  be 
worthy  of  her  gifts ! " 

Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  the  lad  never 
knew;  but  certain  it  is,  with  the  music  of  his 
new  violin  he  made  his  way  to  "fame  and 
fortune  " ;  and  never  in  his  proudest  moments 
of  success  did  he  fail  to  deserve  the  name  of 
"Kind  Heart." 
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Floral  Snow. 


BY   M.   A. 


I  HE  trees  were  laden  with  blossoms 
In  the  lovely  month  of  May, — 
A  light  breeze  played  among  them, 

And  their  petals  bore  away; 
The  air  seemed  flower-laden 
As  they  wafted  to  and  fro, 
And  the  springing  grass  was  covered 
With  a  fall  of  floral  snow. 

The  delicate  peach  blossoms, 

With  their  faintly  blushing  hue, 
Upon  the  air  of  morning 

Were  lightly  floating  too  : 
Like  a  soft  pink  cloud  descending 

From  heaven  to  earth  below, 
And  resting  on  the  greensward, 

Like  a  fall  of  rosy  snow. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  first  fair  garden 

When  man  dwelt  among  the  flowers, 
When  life  was  a  beautiful  springtime, 

In  those  perennial  bowers. 
And  I  thought,  if  still  we  dwelt  there, 

The  only  storms  we  should  know 
Would  be  those  of  perfumed  blossoms — 

Soft  falls  of  floral  snow. 


CONCERNING  the  intercession  of  the  saints 
I  agree  with  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  the  saints  in  heaven  are 
to  be  invocated  ;  for  who  can  contradict  the 
wonders  wrought  at  their  tombs  ? — Luther. 


Of  the  Devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary, 


F  the  many  devotions  practised  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady,  the  Rosary, 
when  rightly  understood  and  cor- 
rectly performed,  holds  the  first  place.  It  has 
its  altars  in  basilicas  and  in  modest  country 
churches ;  religious  men  and  women  wear  it 
as  a  part  of  their  habit;  and  the  missionary 
everywhere  presents  himself  to  the  heathen 
with  the  crucifix  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
beads  of  Mary  in  his  left.  The  Rosary  is 
known  to  Catholics  the  world  over,  and  the 
blessings  of  which  it  is  and  ever  has  been 
the  medium  are  as  innumerable  as  the  stars 
of  heaven. 

Whenever  a  prodigy  is  implored  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Madonna,  the  Rosary 
is  recited.  When  pious  pilgrims  march  in 
lengthened  processions,  to  offer  their  homage 
or  beg  a  grace  at  some  favored  shrine,  it  is 
the  chaplet  they  recite  in  fraternal  union ;  and 
the  language  of  the  Church  supplies  a  means, 
whether  the  shrine  be  found  in  Brittany  or  in 
Ireland,  in  Canada  or  in  Mexico,  on  the  islands 
of  Oceanica  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  At  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances the  Holy  Rosary  is  the  magnet  of 
Christian  hearts. 

The  excellence  of  this  devotion,  and  the 
secret  of  its  popularity,  are  thus  explained  by 
the  learned  Abbe  Rohrbacher :  "  Is  not  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  by  which  it  is  commenced, 
the  sign  of  the  Christian?  Is  not  the  Creeds 
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the  profession  of  Faith  which  the  martyrs 
recited  at  their  baptism,  and  under  the  sword 
of  their  executioners  ?  Is  not  the  '  Our  Fa- 
ther' the  prayer  which  the  Lord  Himself 
deigned  to  teach  us  ?  Is  not  the  '  Hail  Mary ' 
the  salutation  that  was  commenced  by  the 
Archangel  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  continued 
by  the  inspired  mother  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  finished  by  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  is  eternally  under  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Is  not  the  '  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,'  etc.,  the  eternal  homage  or  glorifi- 
cation which  Heaven,  earth,  angels  and  men, 
— all  ages  and  all  places, — render  to  the  Most 
Adorable  Trinity?  Are  not  the  fifteen  Mys- 
teries the  abridgment  or  epitome  of  the  Gos- 
pel ?  Verily,  I  know  of  no  practice  of  devo- 
tion better  calculated  than  the  Rosary  to  rivet 
the  attention,  increase  piety,  promote  fervor 
in  prayer,  or  to  excite  the  mind  to  deep  and 
salutary  thought,  and  the  heart  to  union  with 
God.  All  this  we  say  for  the  benefit  of  the 
worldly  wise,  who  know  nothing  of  this  de- 
votion, and  not  for  the  instruction  of  those 
lacking  that  'knowledge  which  puffeth  up,' 
who  know  all  about  it  from  experience." 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  praises  of  the 
Holy  Rosary,  but  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  of  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  Vicars  of  Christ.  "  Preach  the  Ro- 
sary," said  the  Mother  of  God  to  St.  Dominic ; 
"  it  is  a  buckler  against  the  shafts  of  the  enemy, 
the  rampart  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  the 
Book  of  Life.  .  .  .  Exhort  everyone  to  be  de- 
vout to  the  Rosary,  and  thou  shalt  produce 
wonderful  fruit  in  souls."  And  these  words 
have  been  repeated,  in  one  form  or  another, 
by  the  Popes  of  every  succeeding  age.  "  The 
Rosary  has  been  established  against  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten  the  world."  (Pope  Leo 
X.)  "  By  the  Rosary  the  darkness  of  heresy 
has  been  dispelled,  and  the  light  of  the  Cath- 
olic Faith  shines  out  in  all  its  brilliancy." 
(Pope  St.  Pius  V.)  "The  devotion  of  the  Ro- 
sary is  the  salvation  of  Christians."  (Pope 
Clement  VII.)  "The  Rosary  scourges  the 
devil."  (Pope  Adrian  VI )  "  The  Rosary  has 
been  established  by  St.  Dominic,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  utility 
of  the  Catholic  religion."  (Pope  Sixtus  V  ) 


"  The  Rosary  is  the  destruction  of  sin,  the 
procurer  of  grace  and  of  the  glory  of  God." 
(Pope  Gregory  XIV.) 

Pius  IX.  in  his  Allocutions  frequently 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  this  devotion. 
"Among  all  devotional  practices,"  says  that 
Pontiff,  of  blessed  memory,  "there  is  none  to 
which  the  Church  has  given  greater  encour- 
agement, by  indulgences  and  favors  of  all 
kinds,  than  to  the  Holy  Rosary,  and  none  that 
Heaven  has  confirmed  by  greater  miracles. 
It  is  in  the  pious  recitation  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
sary that  I  place  my  dearest  hopes  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Church,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  monstrous  heresies  which  afflict  the 
Spouse  of  Christ  and  threaten  society  in  our 
time." 

A  point  on  which  Pius  IX.  and  his  illus- 
trious successor  in  the  Chair  of  Peter  have 
frequently  insisted  is  the  great  utility  of  the 
recitation  of  the  beads  in  the  family  circle. 
In  a  last  audience  given  by  Pio  Nono,  he 
said :  "  Tell  your  people  that  I  do  not  limit 
myself  to  blessing  beads  :  I  recite  the  Rosary 
daily,  and  I  invite  them  all  to  join  with  me." 
Indeed  every  evening  Pius  IX.  withdrew  into 
a  chapel  that  he  had  dedicated  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Rosary  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  and 
recited  aloud  the  familiar  prayers,  his  attend- 
ants responding.  No  business  matter,  what- 
ever its  importance,  hindered  his  Holiness 
from  paying  this  pious  tribute  to  the  Most 
Holy  Virgin. 

Our  readers  are  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  efforts  made  by  Leo  XIII.  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 
Only  lately  he  has  again  called  upon  Chris- 
tians to  arm  themselves  with  the  weapon  of 
St.  Dominic  to  disperse  the  cloud  of  enemies 
that  everywhere  darkens  the  horizon  of  the 
Church. 

No  devotion  of  the  Church,  if  we  except 
the  Way  of  the  Cross,  is  so  enriched  with  in- 
dulgences as  the  Holy  Rosary.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  speak  of  them  at  length ;  in  fact, 
they  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
brief  article  like  this.  However,  it  may  be 
useful  to  state  clearly  the  conditions  for  gain- 
ing the  Dominican  indulgences.  What  are 
known  as  the  Bndgetine  and  Apostolic  indul- 
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gences  may  also  be  attached  to  the  ordinary 
chaplet.  These  also  have  special  conditions 
for  their  acquirement. 

To  gain  the  Dominican  indulgences  it  is 
requisite  that  the  rosaries  should  be  blessed 
by  religious  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers, 
or  by  priests  who  have  received  the  power 
from  the  Pope  directly,  or  from  the  Very  Rev. 
Superior-General  of  the  Dominicans ;  and 
that,  whilst  the  prayers  are  being  said,  medi- 
tation be  made  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Birth, 
Passion,  Death,  Resurrection,  etc.,  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Indulgences, 
Aug.  12,  1726,  approved  by  Benedict  XIII. 
This  Pope  declared,  moreover,  in  his  Consti- 
tution Pretiosus,  May  26,  1727,  that  those 
who  can  not  meditate  may  gain  the  indul- 
gence by  merely  saying  the  Rosary  devoutly. 
(Raccolta,  pp.  170,  171.)  These  indulgences 
are  all  applicable  to  the  sauls  in  purgatory. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  now  the  eyes  of 
Christendom  have  been  turned  with  hope 
towards  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Consider  the 
two  graceful  ornaments  she  selected  when 
coming  down  from  heaven  to  visit  her  afflicted 
children — the  Rosary  on  her  powerful  arm, 
and  full-blown  roses  at  her  sacred  feet.  How 
significant!  And,  then,  what  prayer  did  she 
require  of  Bernadette  ?  The  Rosary!  Could 
she  have  said  more  emphatically,  "  This  is  my 
favorite  prayer;  blessings  sweet  as  opening 
roses  drop  when  it  is  devoutly  recited.  By  this 
prayer  (the  sweetest  music  to  my  ear,  because 
it  is  the  history  of  the  sufferings  and  triumph 
of  my  divine  Son)  you  shall  conquer"? 


A  Servant  of  Mary. 


I. 

pHARLES  DES  GENETTES,  founder  of 
^  the  Archconfraternity  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary,  was  born  at  Alengon,  August 
10,  1778.  His  pious  mother,  of  whom  he 
always  spoke  with  veneration  and  tenderness, 
preserved  his  first  years  from  evil,  and  every 
false  impression  which  in  childhood  often 
leaves  an  indelible  trace  upon  the  mind. 
Through  her  happy  vigilance,  only  the  good, 


pure,  and  true  occupied  his  susceptible  imag- 
ination ;  and  she  implanted  in  his  soul  the 
germs  of  that  fervent  piety  and  love  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  characterized  him  dur- 
ing life.  He  was  a  precocious  child,  with  a 
wonderful  memory,  and  was  unusually  fond 
of  study ;  he  learned  to  read  when  only  three 
years  of  age. 

In  1819  M.  des  Genettes,  having  been  ap- 
pointed procurator  to  his  Majesty,  removed 
with  his  family  to  Seez.  Charles  was  placed 
at  school,  and  made  great  progress  in  his 
studies.  He  began  Latin  under  a  private 
tutor  when  six  years  old,  and  the  next  year 
was  admitted  to  the  fifth  class  at  the  College 
of  Seez.  Surrounded  by  boys  much  older 
than  himself,  he  showed  from  the  first  his 
intellectual  superiority,  and  soon  gained  a 
permanent  place  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
However,  through  his  mother's  influence,  he 
was  not  promoted;  she  feared  the  dangers 
he  would  meet  with  on  leaving  college,  and 
wished  him  to  be  under  salutary  discipline 
as  long  as  possible.  The  faults  of  his  char- 
acter were  such  as  might  lead  to  dangerous 
extremes,  or  be  turned  by  grace  into  the  high- 
est virtues. 

Quick-tempered,  impetuous  and  boisterous, 
disgusted  with  objects  which  a  moment  before 
had  delighted  him,  and  continually  seeking 
something  new  to  satisfy  his  active  curiosity, 
he  caused  his  mother  much  anxiety.  But  he 
loved  her  dearly,  and,  touched  by  her  maternal 
reproofs,  would  promise  to  be  good.  Going 
to  a  little  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  he 
had  erected  in  the  house,  he  would  recite  the 
Miserere  with  childlike  sorrow;  then,  feeling 
that  he  was  forgiven,  would  chant  the  Te 
Deum  in  thanksgiving  for  his  conversion ! 

Although  of  so  changeable  a  disposition, 
he  remained  constant  in  the  desire  to  become 
a  priest  which  had  taken  possession  of  his 
youthful  mind.  One  day  his  confessor  said 
to  him  in 'a  tone  of  discouragement,  no  doubt 
assumed: 

"  What  is  to  become  of  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  be  a  priest,"  said  the  child, 
promptly. 

"You!" 

"  Yes,  Father." 
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"If  you  intend  to  be  a  priest  you  must 
begin  to  correct  your  faults." 

"Yes,  Father,  I  will." 

He  was  sincere  in  his  promise  at  the  time, 
but  did  not  keep  it,  and  so  was  not  allowed 
to  make  his  First  Communion  with  his  class- 
mates, although  he  knew  his  Catechism  per- 
fectly. He  profited  by  this  trial  and  humilia- 
tion, and  six  months  later  approached  the 
Holy  Table  for  the  first  time,  with  great  fer- 
vor. His  piety  became  more  solid,  and  he 
began  in  earnest  to  correct  his  faults. 

In  1790  the  National  Assembly  passed  the 
celebrated  decree  known  as  the  "  Civil  Con- 
stitution of  the  Clergy,"  which  became  a  law 
of  the  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  a  protest 
signed  by  thirty  bishops  of  the  Assembly, 
supported  by  a  hundred  and  ten  other  prel- 
ates.* The  decree  excited  deep  interest  among 
the  people,  and  naturally  formed  the  subject  of 
conversation  with  the  magistrates  who  visited 
M.  des  Genettes. 

Charles,  who  was  but  twelve  years  of  age, 
listened  attentively  to  the  discussions  of  his 
elders,  and  was  not  deceived  by  the  plausible 
reasoning  of  those  who  strove  to  justify  the 
action  of  the  Assembly.  Strengthened  in 
his  good  principles  by  his  religious  instruc- 
tors, he  remained  firm  in  his  devotion  to  the 
Church.  The  persecution,  which  was  very 
severe  against  those  priests  who  refused  to 
take  the  Constitutional  oath,  served  but  to  in- 
crease his  desire  to  become  one  of  them ;  and 
knowing  that  the  Jansenistic  lawyers  were  the 
principal  authors  of  the  Civil  Constitution,  he 
conceived  a  repugnance  for  the  profession 
which  was,  so  to  speak,  hereditary  in  the 
family.  Whenever  he  met  a  Constitutional 
priest,  he  would  make  a  sign  of  the  Cross  in 
the  air,  as  if  exorcising  the  evil  spirit. 

In  1791  M.  des  Genettes  was  named  judge, 
and  shortly  after  president,  of  the  tribunal  of 
Dreux,  where  his  wife's  family  lived.  Charles 
was  sent  to  the  College  of  Chartres,  where  he 
was  successful  in  his  studies,  and  exemplary 
in  his  conduct,  displaying  a  firmness  of 


*  According  to  the  "Civil  Constitution,"  bishops 
were  to  be,  in  effect,  mere  officials  of  the  Government. 
The  old  bishoprics  were  abolished,  and  replaced  by 
civil  sees. 


character  which    increased  with   his   years. 

The  Constitutional  bishops  had  now  come 
into  possession  of  their  sees,  and  all  priests 
who  refused  to  take  the  Constitutional  oath 
were  deprived  of  their  parishes,  and  forbidden 
to  exercise  sacred  functions.  The  custom  of 
confession  was  still  retained  in  the  College, 
of  which  the  Vicar-General  was  chaplain. 
Charles  being  sent,  in  his  turn,  to  confession, 
knelt  according  to  rule,  but  remained  silent. 

"  Say  the  Confiteor,  my  child." 

"  No,  I  will  not  say  the  Confiteor" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  was  forced  to  come  here,  but  I 
will  not  confess  to  a  Constitutional  priest. 
You  are  not  even  a  Catholic." 

"Are  you,  then,  able  to  decide  such  ques- 
tions ?  Do  you  know  more  about  these  things 
than  I,  than  my  brother  priests,  than  M. 
Bonnet,  our  bishop  ?  Go  on  now,  make  your 
confession." 

"  No :  you  have  not  the  power  to  absolve 
me.  M.  Bonnet,  whom  you  call  your  bishop, 
has  not  the  power  himself,  and  so  could  not 
give  it  to  you.  He  is  no  more  a  bishop  than 
I  am  :  he  is  an  intruder." 

"Young  man,  you  are  wanting  in  respect 
to  the  established  authorities." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  venerate  the  only  au- 
thority that  exists  in  the  Church.  I  am  sorry 
if  my  language  offends  you,  but  our  Holy 
Father,  in  the  Brief  of  April  1 3,  commands  all 
priests  who  have  taken  the  oath  to  retract,  and 
declares  the  election  of  new  bishops  illegal 
and  sacrilegious." 

"What  are  we  coming  to  when  boys  take 
to  citing  Papal  Briefs !  So  you  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  court  of  Rome  ?" 

"  Well,  you  are  in  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Satan." 

Here  the  discussion  ended,  and  the  young 
man  took  his  departure. 

On  recreation  days  Charles  went  to  visit 
his  confessor  (who  was  concealed  in  the 
neighborhood),  from  whom  he  received  the 
light  which  guided  him  in  those  times  of  trial. 
At  his  father's  house  he  had  heard  revolu- 
tionary principles  defended.  The  events  of  '89 
were  hailed  as  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  happi- 
ness for  "  France  and  humanity  ";  nevertheless 
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young  Des  Genettes  was  always  an  ardent 
royalist;  the  Revolution  filled  him  with  horror 
even  before  it  was  blackened  by  crimes  which 
rendered  it  odious  to  all  right-minded  men. 

At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  (1793) 
he  publicly  manifested  his  political  feelings. 
Bon  St.  Andre,  a  revolutionist,  presided  at 
the  distribution  of  premiums  in  the  old  church 
of  des  Cordeliers,  that  had  been  seized  and 
converted  into  an  art  museum.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  president  to  embrace  the  pu- 
pils when  they  came  to  receive  their  premi- 
ums and  honors ;  Charles,  having  received  a 
premium,  ignored  the  proffered  embrace  of 
the  president,  bowed,  and  retired.  There 
was  a  general  stir  in  the  audience;  the  pupils 
applauded ;  St.  Andre  smiled  superciliously, 
and  when  Charles  came  to  receive  his  other 
prizes,  they  were  handed  to  him  without  fur- 
ther ceremony.  This  little  incident  might  have 
been  followed  by  serious  consequences  in 
those  days,  when  the  least  word  or  action 
unfriendly  to  the  Republic  was  seldom  al- 
lowed to  pass  unpunished. 

Having  graduated,  Charles  returned  home, 
and  his  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  diffused  sun- 
shine in  the  family  circle,  where  fear  for  the 
future  had  cast  its  gloom.  M.  des  Genettes, 
a  learned  and  upright  man,  had  seen  those 
illusions  dissipated  that  had  thrown  a  glamor 
around  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
Succeeding  events  had  opened  his  eyes,  and 
he  saw  all  things  falling  into  disorder  and 
ruin.  He  felt  ill  at  ease  in  the  new  society 
to  which  he  had  in  its  origin  lent  the  weight 
of  his  opinions  and  influence,  and  he  was 
now  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  he  did  not 
follow  its  criminal  course.  The  Prefect  of 
Eure  et  Loir  requiring  from  all  magistrates 
an  act  approving  the  sentence  of  the  conven- 
tion (the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.),  M.  des 
Genettes  did  not  hesitate  to  resign  his  office 
rather  than  approve  what  he  rightly  consid- 
ered a  crime.  This  was  sufficient  to  draw 
upon  him  the  ill-will  of  the  party  in  power. 

Mme.  des  Genettes  suffered  in  all  these 
events,  but  occupied  herself  with  her  house- 
hold duties,  and  found  in  prayer  that  peace 
which  the  world  can  not  give.  In  order  not  to 
compromise  the  family,  and  perhaps  also  be- 


cause she  could  not  renounce  her  pious  habit 
of  going  to  church,  she  attended  the  Mass  of 
the  Constitutional  priests,  taking  htr  son  with 
her.  Charles  witnessed  these  ceremonies 
with  repugnance  and  indignation ;  however, 
uniting  himself  in  spirit  with  the  Catholic 
priests,  he  concealed  his  feelings  as  well  as 
he  could,  so  as  not  to  add  to  the  trials  of  his 
tender  mother.  His  dutiful  kindness  to  her, 
and  his  affectionate  solicitude  for  his  young 
sister,  his  vivacity  and  gaiety,  made  them  for- 
get for  a  time  their  trials  and  anxiety ;  but 
this  season  of  happiness  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

In  the  spring  of  1794  M.  des  Genettes  was 
accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Republic, 
and  an  order  was  made  out  for  his  arrest  at 
a  time  when  he  happened  to  be  absent  on  a 
journey.  The  family  were  at  dinner  when  a 
servant  announced  with  alarm  :  "  The  street 
is  full  of '  red  caps ' ! "  Charles  rushed  to  the 
window.  "  Sit  down  at  your  place,  and  do  not 
speak,"  said  his  mother;  then  she  calmly 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  opened.  Three  com- 
missaries of  the  public  safety,  followed  by 
armed  soldiers  and  members  of  the  committee 
of  Dreux,  entered,  and  searched  the  house. 
Not  finding  M.  des  Genettes,  they  declared 
that  they  would  take  his  wife  instead.  "Ar- 
rest me,"  said  Mme.  des  Genettes,  "if  you 
think  the  liberty  of  a  woman  dangerous  to 
the  Republic ;  but  at  least  spare  my  children, 
who  would  die  in  prison." 

They  did  not  carry  out  their  threat,  but 
made  .a  thorough  search  among  papers,  let- 
ters, etc.,  for  something  which  might  serve 
as  evidence  against  M.  des  Genettes.  In  this 
they  were  also  unsuccessful,  although  one  of 
the  commissaries,  a  grocer  of  Dreux,  seeing  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  "  Maxims  of  Machia- 
velli,  cried  out:  "I  have  found  something! 
Who  is  this  Machiavelli  ?  He  must  be  one 
of  the  Vandeens." 

They  guarded  the  house;  and  when  M. 
des  Genettes  returned,  six  weeks  later,  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  as  was  also  Mme.  des  Genettes' 
private  fortune.  She  was  obliged  to  dismiss 
her  servants;  but  one  of  them  refused  to 
leave  her,  saying : 
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"They  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of 
making  me  abandon  my  good  mistress." 

Mme.  des  Genettes  insisted.  "  But,  my  poor 
Renote,  they  will  perhaps  make  us  mount 
the  scaffold." 

"Then  I  shall  mount  it  with  you." 

Mme.  des  Genettes  and  her  children  were 
soon  reduced  to  absolute  want — the  commis- 
saries having  allowed  them  but  a  miserable 
pittance  for  their  support.  Charles  would  go 
to  the  neighboring  farm-houses  for  food, 
taking  with  him  a  small  sum  of  money ;  but 
the  farmers  always  refused  to  accept  pay- 
ment for  the  little  it  was  in  their  power  to 
give.  The  best  was  always  taken  to  the  pris- 
oner when  the  family  went  to  visit  him,  and 
they  carefully  concealed  from  him  the  misery 
to  which  they  were  reduced. 

Mme.  des  Genettes  had  wealthy  relatives, 
who,  although  they  knew  of  her  painful  situ- 
ation, did  not  come  to  her  assistance.  But  in 
all  her  trials  never  a  complaint  or  murmur 
escaped  her  lips ;  on  the  contrary,  she  encour- 
aged her  children  to  adore  and  bless  God's 
holy  will,  and  to  find  consolation  in  those 
pious  exercises  which  were  never  omitted  in 
the  family.  On  Sundays  they  would  assem- 
ble, read  Mass-prayers,  Vespers,  and  some 
good  book,  pray  for  France,  and  then  separate, 
animated  with  renewed  courage  to  support 
them  in  all  the  trials  which  it  might  please 
Providence  to  send. 

One  of  Mme.  des  Genettes'  sisters  invited 
her  sometimes  to  dinner,  but  during  Lent 
she  refused  these  invitations,  and  kept  the 
fast  with  great  austerity.  Charles  imitated 
his  mother's  example,  and  not  until  the  last 
years  of  his  life — he  lived  to  be  eighty-two — 
did  he  consent  to  avail  himself  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  the  Church. 

Thus  passed  the  boyhood  of  Charles  des 
Genettes.  Providence  had  special  designs 
on  him,  and  in  the  school  of  suffering  he  ac- 
quired the  virtues  which  fitted  him  for  the 
apostolate  he  was  to  fulfil. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


MODERN  philosophy  rends  the  brilliant  veil 
of  hope,  that  it  may  wrap  us  up  in  the  dark- 
ness of  annihilation. 


The  Angel  Guardian. 


BY     ELIZA     ALLEN     STARR. 


T^EFORE  the  mother  knew  her  unborn  child, 
}-*  An  angel  knew  and  claimed  it;  service  mild 
Giving  its  embryo  charge. 

Oh,  day  of  birth ! 

Of  bliss,  of  anguish;  infant  wail,  proud  mirth; 
The  mystery  of  being  brought  to  earth 
In  mystical  transition;  for,  begun, 
The  being  is  unending;  with  this  one 
Sweet  consolation— lest  the  risks  of  time, 
Thwarting  the  eternal  circumstance,  sublime, 
Turn  weal  to  woe — beside  the  infant  stands 
Its  angel  still,  with  ever  outstretched  hands; 
Nor  wayward  youth  nor  perverse  manhood  tires 
The  angel's  patient  presence.     Swift  desires 
For  good  celestial  stir  the  inconstant  mind ; 
Grace  quickens  heavenly  seed ;  a  voice  most  kind 
Calls  the  soul  upward ;  virtues  grow  apace ; 
Temptations  slacken,  and  the  long,  long  race 
Draws  to  its  close. 

Oh,  day  of  hope,  of  dread ! 
Yet  not  alone  goes  forth  this  friend,  now.dead ! 
Still  hand  in  hand,  the  angel  and  the  soul 
Pass  to  that  unknown  world,  whose  outmost  goal 
Is  our  word  death ;  still,  hand  in  hand,  appear 
Before  that  Judge,*  whom  even  just  men  fear; 
Nor  purgatorial  flames,  in  all  their  rounds 
Successive,  drive  from  their  sad  bounds 
The  angel's  pitying  face  or  loose  his  bands; 
Hell,  and  hell  only,  parts  their  clasping  hands. 

And  Heaven !  Oh,  here  let  that  good  monk  of  old, 
Angelico,f  the  wondrous  bliss  unfold, 
The  rapture  on  each  beaming,  upturned  face 
Of  those  whose  angels  lead  them  to  their  place 
In  heavenly  mansions!     O'er  the  enamelled  field 
How  mildly  glide  those  groups  which  Christ  has 

sealed 

As  His  beloved  ones !     How  light  their  dance 
Along  the  flowery  mead,  till  they  advance 
Close  to  Heaven's  gate ;  then,  like  loosed  swallows, 

dart 
Straight  towards  that  Glory,  in  which  each  saved 

heart 
Has,  ever  and  forever,  blissful  part ! 


*  In  the  choir  books  of  Mont-Saint-Michel  is  a  pict- 
ure representing  the  Angel  Guardian  standing,  with 
the  soul,  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  and  defending  it 
against  the  accusations  of  Lucifer  fallen  ;  while  Mi- 
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was  no  one  more  surprised  at  the 
step  Clare  had  taken  than  her  mother. 
Not  that  Mrs.  Ingram  disapproved  of  Neville : 
on  the  contrary,  she  decidedly  approved  of 
him,  and  had  from  the  first  hoped  that  Clare 
might  accept  the  devotion  and  the  wealth 
which  he  was  manifestly  ready  to  offer  her. 
But  this  hope  was  dashed  with  so  much  doubt 
that  her  astonishment  altogether  overshad- 
owed her  pleasure  when  her  daughter  told  her 
of  the  result  of  that  conversation  on  the  hill. 

"  You  have  accepted  him — you  are  engaged 
to  him!"  she  said.  "Why,  Clare,  you  take 
my  breath  away  ! " 

"Not  disagreeably  I  hope,  mamma,"  said 
Clare,  with  a  smile.  "You  like  him,  do  you 
not? — you  think  that  I  have  done  well?" 

"Yes,  I  like  him — very  much,"  said  Mrs. 
Ingram,  recovering  herself  somewhat.  "  But 
I  hardly  hoped — that  is,  thought — that  you 
would  like  him,  you  are  so  difficult  to  please." 

"Am  I  ?  "  said  Clare.  "  Perhaps  I  am ;  but 
he — pleases  me.  That  does  not  sound  very 
enthusiastic,  yet  it  means  a  good  deal." 

"It  certainly  does — from  you,"  said  her 
mother,  significantly.  "And  I  am  glad  in- 
deed that  he  has  pleased  you.  I  began  to  fear 
that  no  one  ever  would ;  and  it  was  terrible  to 
me  to  think  of  the  life  stretching  before  you 
— a  narrow  life  of  poverty  and  constant  labor. 
But  now  my  mind  is  at  rest.  Mr.  Neville  is 
not  only  devoted  to  you,  but  he  is  able  to 
give  you  all  that  you  can  desire.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  be  a  happy  woman,  my  dear." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Clare.  "And  there  is  at 
least  one  ground  for  hoping  it :  we  shall  be 
of  the  same  faith." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Mrs.  Ingram  (who  was  not 
a  Catholic  herself).  "  That  is  well.  It  is  al- 
ways better  that  married  people  should  be  of 

chael  Archangel,  himself,  touches  Lucifer  lightly  with 
his  spear,  as  if  to  say  :  "  Hush,  Evil  One !  " 

f  Fra  Angelico's  Last  Judgment  in  the  Belle  Arti, 
Floren  ce. 


the  same  religion.  It  is  true  that  your  father 
and  myself  lived  very  happily  together  de- 
spite our  difference  on  that  point;  but  it  is 
hard  for  a  mother  to  see  her  children  going 
a  different  way  from  herself." 

"Yes,"  said  Clare,  gently,  "  it  must  be  very 
hard.  I  have  always  felt  that ;  and,  feeling 
it,  I  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could 
not  run  the  risk  of  such  a  divided  household 
— of  a  want  of  sympathy  on  that  point  above 
all  others.  So  I  was  glad  beyond  measure  that 
Mr.  Neville  anticipated  what  I  meant  to  say, 
by  declaring  his  desire  to  become  a  Catholic." 

"It  fs  strange,  though,"  said  Mrs.  Ingram. 
"  He  does  not  strike  me  as  a  man  at  all  relig- 
iously disposed.  I  should  have  thought  that 
he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  declaring 
that  he  would  never  interfere  with  your  re- 
ligion." 

Clare  smiled,  thinking  how  little  assurance 
of  sympathy  there  would  have  been  in  such 
a  declaration,  and  how  far  it  would  have  been 
from  satisfying  her. 

"  He  is  not  what  would  be  called  a  relig- 
iously disposed  man,"  she  said  ;  "  but  faith  is 
for  all  sorts  of  men,  and  sometimes  wins  its 
most  striking  victory  over  a  nature  that  is  not 
inclined  to  piety.  In  such  a  struggle  with  the 
world  as  he  has  known,  there  have  of  course 
been  many  things  to  harden  and  roughen 
him." 

"Many  things  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Ingram, 
with  an  air  of  deep  conviction.  "  I  think,  my 
dear,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  ask  for  a  very 
exact  account  of  his  life  in  those  dreadful 
places  he  talks  of.  Even  the  best  of  men 
sometimes  go  astray  quite — wonderfully." 

"Why  should  I  wish  to  know  it,  if  he  has 
done  so?"  asked  Clare.  "I  have  trust  in 
him.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  ever  acted 
unworthily." 

"  Oh,  no !  of  course  not ! "  said  Mrs.  Ingram. 
"  But  men  do  such  foolish  things — they  are 
led  into  such  foolish  entanglements  some- 
times— with — women." 

Clare  lifted  her  head,  a  delicate  color  flush- 
ing her  clear  skin.  "  There  can  be  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  Mr.  Neville's  life  which  concerns 
me,"  she  said.  "And  I  have  no  curiosity  to 
know  anything  that  he  does  not  wish  to  tell." 
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"It  is  very  nice  that  you  should  have  such 
trust  in  him,"  said  Mrs.  Ingram;  "but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  you  have  not  known 
him  very  long." 

This  statement  was  so  undeniable  that 
Clare  did  not  answer  it ;  but  she  said  to  her- 
self that  such  knowledge  as  comes  from  the 
acquaintance  of  years  is  generally  slight  com- 
pared to  that  which  she  possessed  of  Neville. 
She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform  her 
mother  that  he  had  offered  to  lay  bare  all  his 
life  to  her,  and  she  had  stopped  him. 

"Not  now,"  she  said.  "At  another  time 
you  may  tell  me  what  you  like  ;  but  remem- 
ber that  you  are  not  bound  to  tell  me  any- 
thing." 

"  I  consider  myself  bound  to  tell  you  one 
thing  at  least,"  he  said,  with  a  shadow  falling 
over  his  face.  "A  folly — a  madness  of  the 
past,  which  exists  for  me  now  only  in  the  fact 
that  it  makes  me  feel  myself  less  worthy  than 
I  would  be  otherwise  to  touch  your  hand." 

"  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  know  it  ?  "  she 
asked,  shrinking  a  little.  "  Because  I  would 
rather — not." 

"It  is  not  necessary"  he  answered;  "for  it 
is  all  over  and  done  with ;  but  I  should  pre- 
fer that  you  knew  it.1' 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  said;  "some  day  I 
will  hear  it,  but  not  now — not  to-day." 

And  Neville  willingly  held  his  peace. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  continue  holding 
peace  on  the  (to  him)  obnoxious  subject,  as 
the  days  went  on  in  a  kind  of  golden  dream 
of  happiness.  Another  woman  might  have 
asked  for  the  confidence  he  had  promised, 
but  Clare  shrank  from  rather  than  desired  it. 
To  her  it  was  easy  to  trust  "  all  in  all "  where 
she  trusted  at  all,  and  her  delicate  fastidious- 
ness showed  in  nothing  more  markedly  than 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  avoided  the  sub- 
ject. And  it  was  the  more  easily  put  aside 
because  all  was  not  love  making  with  them 
in  these  days.  Through  the  books  which  were 
placed  in  his  hands  and  through  his  conver- 
sations with  Clare,  Neville  advanced  rapidly 
in  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Catho- 
lic Faith.  The  clear  perceptive  powers  of  his 
mind  and  the  sincerity  of  his  nature  were 
evinced  in  the  ease  with  which  he  accepted 


the  propositions  that  were  unfolded  to  him. 
Never  before  had  divine  Faith  worn  an  aspect 
which  commended  it  to  his  human  reason. 
Protestantism,  with  its  mutilated  creed  and 
imperfect  theology,  has  no  answer  for  the 
problems  of  existence  which  force  themselves 
on  any  mind  that  thinks  at  all,  and  which 
have  sunk  the  great  mass  of  men  in  a  materi- 
alism none  the  less  real  because  often  not 
avowed  and  hardly  understood.  Neville  had 
never  taken  interest  enough  to  define  his 
position  to  himself,  and  he  only  realized,  when 
the  great  scheme  of  Creation  and  Redemp- 
tion was  unfolded  to  him,  how  full  of  per- 
plexity it  had  appeared  before.  He  read  with 
keen  intellectual  delight  those  great  Confer- 
ences of  Lacordaire,  in  which  the  philosophy 
of  the  schoolmen  is  so  lucidly  and  luminously 
presented  to  the  modern  mind ;  and  at  every 
step  the  difficulty  seemed  more  and  more  to 
him  how  it  was  possible  not  to  believe,  not 
to  demand  some  answer  for  the  riddle  of  ex- 
istence ;  or,  having  such  an  answer,  not  to 
accept  it. 

Of  course  to  his  old  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances there  was  but  one  explanation  of  this 
acceptance.  A  man  in  love  would  do  anything 
— even  change  his  religion,  they  said.  And 
Neville  was  always  a  thoroughgoing  fellow : 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  accomplish  a 
thing,  he  would  do  so  at  any  cost.  A  very 
heavy  cost,  in  their  opinion,  it  was,  and  they 
confessed  their  inability  to  see  what  he  found 
in  Clare  Ingram  to  repay  him  for  it;  but  that 
he  did  find  something  they  never  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted.  Neville,  on  his  part,  troubled 
himself  as  little  as  possible  about  their  opin- 
ion. He  was  living  and  moving  in  a  new 
world.  His  mind,  his  soul,  his  heart — all 
seemed  to  have  waked  to  another  existence. 
He  said  to  himself  that  now  for  the  first  time 
he  understood  the  true  meaning  and  true 
value  of  human  life.  Love  in  itself  is  a  great 
teacher  to  the  clean  of  heart ;  but  when  love 
comes  hand  in  hand  with  religion,  there  is 
indeed  a  fresh  birth  for  the  soul  which  they 
enter. 

During  these  days  it  was  with  the  intellect- 
ual rather  than  the  moral  side  of  religion 
that  he  was  concerned.  But  when  the  priest, 
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who  divided  his  time  between  Linville  and 
the  mission  stations  surrounding  it,  returned 
to  find  a  new  convert  awaiting  him,  he  put 
into  his  hand  a  simple  catechism  containing 
those  things  necessary  to  be  known  and  be- 
lieved. And  here  for  the  first  time  Neville 
found  his  attention  drawn  to  the  statement  of 
the  moral  side  of  the  law.  As  he  read  it  his 
cheek  grew  pale,  and  the  book  dropped  from 
his  hand.  It  was  night,  and  he  was  alone  in 
his  room.  He  sat  still  for  a  minute,  looking 
at  the  page  on  which,  as  he  felt,  his  doom 
was  written ;  then  rising  abruptly,  began  to 
pace  the  floor. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  Like  a  sentence  printed 
in  letters  of  fire  the  words  were  before  his 
eyes,  "No  human  power  can  dissolve  the 
bond  of  marriage."  If  that  were  true — if  there 
were  no  exceptions  to  the  law — what  a  terri- 
ble, what  a  heart-rending  sacrifice  was  before 
him  and  before  Clare  !  "  Why  did  I  not  tell 
her  at  first?"  he  thought.  "Why  was  I  so 
weak  as  to  defer  it?  It  would  have  been  hard 
then,  but,  my  God!  how  much  harder  it  will 
be  now ! " 

And  then  came  the  moment  of  temptation. 
Why  should  he  tell  her  at  all  ?  Why  not  bury 
the  knowledge  within  his  own  breast?  There 
was  a  probability  that  there  was  no  need  to 
tell  her,  and  he  already  knew  Clare  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  she  would  never  ask 
to  know  anything  which  he  did  not  reveal. 
Should  he  not  spare  himself  and  spare  her  ? 
It  seemed  the  wise  thing  to  do.  Why  torture 
her  with  doubts  and  scruples?  Yes,  he  would 
keep  silence;  he  would  not  shatter  the  hap- 
piness of  both  with  his  own  hand ;  he  would — 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  feeling  his  resolve 
broken  even  as  he  made  it  For  what  was 
the  Sacrament  which  met  him  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  temple  of  Faith  ?  August  yet 
austere  Penance  stood  there,  and  he  seemed 
to  hear  the  words,  "  He  who  wilfully  conceals 
a  mortal  sin  in  confession  tells  a  lie  to  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Should  he  deny  the  faith  so 
newly  born  within  him  ?  Should  he  draw 
back  from  practically  embracing  it,  in  order 
to  hold  within  his  breast  the  secret  which,  if 
known,  would  put  a  bar  between  Clare  and 
himself?  But  would  not'such  conduct  also 


put  a  bar  between  them  ?  and,  more  than  that, 
would  not  his  own  knowledge  of  the  cause  of 
it  poison  the  spring  of  his  happiness  ? 

He  threw  himself  again  into  the  chair  he 
had  left,  and  with  a  groan  buried  his  head  in 
his  hands.  He  saw  no  hope  on  any  side, 
no  possible  chance  of  reconciling  the  duty 
plainly  revealed  to  him  with  the  happiness 
for  which  he  longed.  And  in  that  moment's 
wild  despair  and  revolt  he  understood  how  it 
was  that  men  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  a 
faith  which  demanded  such  sacrifices  as  this, 
and  why  they  had  preferred  to  form  an  easier 
religion  to  suit  themselves.  He  thought  with 
a  momentary  yearning  of  Protestantism's  elas- 
tic code  of  morality  as  contrasted  with  this 
stern,  unbending  law.  But  the  yearning  was 
only  momentary.  Even  in  the  midst  of  its 
anguish  his  soul  rose  in  scorn  of  the  religion 
which  had  no  power  to  make  its  laws  binding 
upon  the  consciences  of  men.  It  was  better  to 
suffer  and  know  the  divine  strength  of  the 
power  ordaining  such  suffering,  than  to  be  the 
dupe  of  systems  which  owed  their  existence 
to  the  baser  passions  of  mankind. 

"  I,  too,  have  had  a  '  reformation,' "  he  said 
to  himself  presently,  with  a  faint  smile.  It 
was  the  smile  of  the  victor.  The  courage  and 
sincerity  of  his  nature  asserted  themselves. 
"What  was  true  yesterday  is  none  the  less  true 
to-day  because  I  am  the  sufferer  from  it,"  he 
thought.  "And  whether  I  believe  in  the  law, 
or  acknowledge  the  authority  which  ordains 
it,  it  is  certainly  a  law  that  is  binding  on  her; 
and  I  should  be  a  dastard  if  I  led  her,  through 
ignorance,  into  any  breach  of  it.  What  a  re- 
turn such  concealment  would  be  for  the  trust 
she  has  given  me  !  No :  though  it  cut  out  my 
heart,  the  truth  must  and  shall  be  told ! " 

It  was  told  the  next  morning.  Neville  did 
not  allow  himself  the  least  delay.  Sooner  than 
usual  he  presented  himself  at  the  house  where 
Clare  and  her  mother  were  staying,  and  asked 
for  Miss  Ingram.  When  Clare  entered  the 
room  where  he  awaited  her,  she  was  struck  at 
once  by  the  pallor  of  his  face,  and  the  sombre 
shadow  in  his  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter ?"  she  asked,  invol- 
untarily. "Something  surely  has  happened 
to  you ! " 
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He  took  the  hand  she  extended,  and  held 
it  tightly  clasped  in  both  his  own  for  a  mo- 
ment before  he  replied : 

"Nothing  has  happened  to  me — that  is, 
nothing  new.  But  I  have  realized  something 
since  I  parted  with  you  yesterday :  I  have 
realized  that  I  must  no  longer  defer  telling 
you  all  the  circumstances  of  my  life.  Would 
to  God  I  had  told  them  at  once ! " 

It  was  now  Clare  who  turned  pale.  She  re- 
membered her  mother's  words  of  warning,  and 
her  own  expression  of  confident  trust.  After 
all,  had  the  trust  been  misplaced  ?  Would  she 
have  to  regret  that  with  so  little  knowledge 
of  this  man  she  had  so  willingly  placed  her 
hand  in  his?  She  did  not  withdraw  that  hand, 
but  Neville  saw  her  change  of  color,  and  the 
startled  look  of  apprehension  in  her  eyes. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened ! "  he  said,  gently. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  which  you  need  shrink 
to  hear.  Yesterday  I  should  have  said  that  I 
had  nothing  worse  than  folly  of  which  to 
accuse  myself,  but  to-day  I  see  that  the  con- 
sequences of  folly  are  sometimes  as  bitter  as 
those  of  sin.  If  they  fell  on  me  alone,  that 
would  be  just;  but  that  they  should  fall  on 
you  seems  more  than  I  can  bear ! " 

"  I  can  bear  it,"  said  Clare.  "  I  am  willing 
to  share  even  the  consequences  of  your  folly. 
Only  tell  me  plainly  what  it  is." 

They  sat  down,  and  he  told  her  in  a  few 
words.  It  was  a  common  enough  story  of  folly. 
Seven  years  before,  in  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Far  West  where  mining  speculation  had  for 
a  time  made  him  a  sojourner,he  met  a  woman 
who  fascinated  his  boyish  fancy,  and  whom 
he  married  on  the  briefest  acquaintance,  and 
with  the  most  insufficient  knowledge.  "I 
soon  found  that  she  was  a  worthless  woman," 
he  said,  sternly,  knitting  his  brows  together ; 
"and  out  there  it  is  easy  enough  to  rid  one's 
self  of  such  a  woman.  I  obtained  a  divorce 
from  her,  and  she  married  another  man  im- 
mediately. All  occurred  within  less  than  a 
year,  and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  never 
heard  of  her.  Whether  she  is  dead  or  alive 
I  do  not  know.  How  could  I  think  that  such 
a  thing  as  that — a  past,  buried,  forgotten  folly 
— could  stand  as  a  barrier  between  you  and 
me  ?  It  was  a  memory  that  I  hated  to  revive  ; 


this  alone  made  me  defer  telling  you  of  it.  I 
knew  that  the  Catholic  Church  disapproved 
of  divorce,  but  I  imagined  that  it  would  hold 
it  justified  by  the  worst  of  all  misconduct. 
Last  night,  however,  in  the  catechism  which 
Father  Barry  gave  me,  I  found  the  positive 
statement  that  no  power  can  dissolve  the 
bond  of  marriage.  Tell  me,  is  it  true  ? — is 
there  no  exception  to  the  law  ?  " 

Clare  shook  her  head.  She  was  white  to 
the  lips,  but  managed  to  speak  steadily. 

"There  is  none,"  she  said,  "-if  marriage  has 
been  validly  entered  into." 

"And  what  constitutes  a  valid  marriage  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope. 

"That  both  parties  shall  be  free  to  enter 
into  it,  and  both  baptized,"  she  answered. 
"There  may  be  other  conditions  which  I  do 
not  know,  but  those  I  do  know." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  evidently 
thinking  deeply.  Then  he  said : 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we  were 
both  free ;  but  for  the  other,  I  know  nothing 
of  it — I  mean  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
It  seems  impossible  to  associate  the  idea  of 
any  Christian  Sacrament  with  her,  but  she 
may  have  been  baptized.  I  can  not  tell  any- 
thing about  it.  Is  that  the  only  hope  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Clare,  faintly.  "  Go 
to  Father  Barry.  Lay  the  whole  case  before 
him.  We  must  abide  by  his  decision." 

"  Even  if  he  decrees  our  separation  ?  Clare, 
I  can  not  bear  it ! " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Clare,  gently ;  "  I  am  sure 
that  you  can  bear  whatever  must  be  borne. 
We  have  been  dreaming  too  much  of  happi- 
ness ;  let  us  think  more  of  doing  and  enduring 
what  God  wills." 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


No  treasure  is  jealously  sheltered  which  is 
exposed  to  frequent  attacks  ;  and  attacks  on 
faith  are  found  in  those  writings  of  heretics 
or  unbelievers  which  many  Catholics  incau- 
tiously peruse. — "The  Decay  of  Faith'' 

THERE  is  no  policy  like  politeness  ;  and  a 
good  manner  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
either  to  get  a  good  name  or  supply  the  want 
of  it. — Anon. 
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A   WONDERFUL   CURE. 


ON  November  21,  1884,  the  Feast  of  the 
Presentation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple,  some 
pious  persons  of  the  city  of  Nevers,  in  France, 
began  a  novena,  in  union  with  several  relig- 
ious communities,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  cure  of  a  poor  woman  who  had  been  ill 
for  twenty- two  years,  and  whom  the  doctors 
had  declared  incurable. 

This  woman  was  born  on  January  I,  1836, 
of  parents  who  had  at  one  time  been  well  off, 
but  who  had  become  poor  in  the  goods  of  this 
world  whilst  remaining  rich  in  virtue.  Al- 
though they  had  already  a  numerous  family, 
they  blessed  God  for  this  addition  to  it.  The 
child  was  baptized,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Catholic  countries,  shortly  after  birth,  and 
received  the  name  of  Elizabeth. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  young  girl  was 
married  to  an  honest  journeyman.  Ten  chil 
dren  were  the  fruit  of  this  Christian  union. 
On  July  15, 1 863,  Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  three 
children,  an  event  that  nearly  cost  her  her  life. 
Two  of  them,  after  receiving  Baptism,  died. 
The  survivor  is  now  a  candidate  for  the  priest- 
hood. 

From  that  time  the  young  mother  con- 
tinued to  be  in  ill  health,  the  dorsal  spine 
being  crooked,  and  her  hip  dislocated.  For 
seven  years  she  was  obliged  to  rest,  during 
the  day,  in  an  arm-chair,  which  she  could  only 
leave  supported  by  a  crutch ;  it  was  thus  that 
she  managed  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
household.  During  this  time  God  sent  her 
two  other  children,  both  of  whom  died  young. 

Soon  afterwards  the  poor  patient  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  which  she  was  not  to  leave 
till  ten  years  later,  and  then  by  a  miracle. 
An  ulcer  had  formed  in  her  stomach,  and 
the  little  nourishment  she  was  able  to  take 
daily,  at  about  noon,  was  ejected  after  some 
hours  of  great  suffering.  She  received  Ex- 
treme Unction  three  times.  She  regretted  that 
she  could  not  die,  and  yet  her  resignation 
was  so  perfect  that  she  had  even  come  to  love 
her  sufferings. 


But  this  was  not  all  that  the  poor  woman- 
had  to  endure.  Swellings  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  one  of  which  was  cancerous,  appeared 
on  her  right  arm,  and  three  on  her  left,  which 
caused  her  real  torture.  All  the  lower  part 
of  her  body  was  swollen;  and,  to  crown  these 
maladies,  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  liver,  and 
the  spleen  became  involved.  Being  declared 
incurable  by  several  physicians,  the  humble 
Christian  had  resigned  herself  never  to  re- 
cover; and  her  only  thought  was  how  to- 
sanctify  herself  daily  more  and  more  by  a 
generous  acceptance  of  her  life  of  pain,  inac- 
tivity, and  sacrifice.  Our  Lord  is  never  sur- 
passed in  generosity.  He  filled  the  heart  of 
His  servant  with  the  sweetest  consolations. 

One  day  her  son,  who  was  then  a  novice 
under  Don  Bosco,  reported  to  her  these 
words  of  the  holy  priest :  "  Whenever  your 
mother  makes  a  novena  with  confidence  for 
her  recovery,  she  will  obtain  it."  This  pre- 
diction coming  from  such  a  source  was  well 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  A  novena 
was  therefore  begun  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  through  Our  Lady  of  Help.  God, 
doubtless  to  try  her  faith  and  stimulate  her 
confidence,  permitted  that  the  state  of  the 
sick  woman  should  become  more  desperate. 
She  had  a  spasm  more  severe  than  ordinary, 
which  reduced  her  to  extreme  weakness.  Her 
pale  and  sunken  countenance,  her  dull  eyes, 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  dying  person. 
Her  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard.  The 
neighbors  remarked  to  one  another :  "  It  is 
all  over  with  her  this  time."  A  new  doctor 
was  summoned  in  haste,  and  expressed  the 
same  opinion  as  his  confreres:  "She  is  incu- 
rable. Nothing  can  be  done  for  her." 

The  last  day  of  the  novena  (Nov.  29)  the 
patient  received  the  Holy  Viaticum  with  great 
faith  and  confidence — that  same  Jesus  who 
said  to  the  paralytic :  "  I  say  to  thee,  take  up 
thy  bed  and  walk";  and  to  the  leper:  "I 
will,  be  thou  made  clean."  After  her  thanks- 
giving she  said  to  her  son :  "  I  feel  in  my  legs 
an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  throughout 
my  entire  body  I  experience  a  great  change. 
I  think  I  could  get  up." 

"Ah!  mother,  I  feel  the  same  confidence 
that  you  do;  but  wait  till  the  neighbors 
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come  :  I  could  not  bear  the  emotions.  Be- 
sides, you  will  have  to  get  some  clothes." 

In  reality,  it  had  been  considered  so  certain 
that  she  would  never  leave  her  bed,  that  once 
when  the  family  were  in  distress  her  modest 
wardrobe  had  been  disposed  of.  The  patient, 
therefore,  remained  quiet  until  eleven  o'clock ; 
at  that  hour  some  women  were  to  come  and 
pray  with  her.  The  first  that  entered  said, 
with  a  smile : 

"  Well,  we  have  finished  the  novena.  You 
are  going  to  get  up,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  I  was  waiting  for  you." 

At  these  words,  which  were  uttered  with- 
out any  appearance  of  doubt,  she  began  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  swelling  had  left  her 
legs,  and  she  found  that  she  could  rest  her 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground.  She  then  walked 
over  to  a  little  altar  erected  in  the  room,  and 
threw  herself  on  her  knees.  Amidst  her  sobs 
these  words  could  be  distinguished:  "Thanks, 
O  my  Mother !  I  did  not  deserve  it ! " 

Other  women  came  in  now,  and  were  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment  and  joy  at  seeing 
the  patient  out  of  bed.  For  over  three  years 
they  had  not  dared  so  much  as  to  move  that 
poor  body,  except  to  arrange  her  bed.  The 
wonderful  event  was  soon  noised  through- 
out the  neighborhood,  and  everyone  hastened 
to  see  one  who  the  evening  before-was  thought 
to  be  in  her  agony. 

The  external  evidences  of  sickness  had  all 
disappeared,  and  the  internal  sufferings  also. 
The  spinal  column  was  straightened,  the  hip 
had  resumed  its  place,  and  the  swelling  had 
disappeared  from  the  arms. 

The  Magnificat  and  the  Te  Deum  were  in- 
toned with  one  accord  by  all  the  spectators 
of  this  touching  scene ;  and  a  new  novena  of 
thanksgiving  was  begun,  to  terminate  on 
December  8,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

On  January  29, 1885,  just  two  months  after 
her  wonderful  cure,  Elizabeth  carried  her 
crutch  to  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes  of  Saint- 
Gildar  as  an  ex-voto,  with  a  tablet  commem- 
orative of  the  event : 

"IN   GRATITUDE 
TO   THE   HEART  OF  JESUS, 
THROUGH    MARY    IMMACULATE." 


The  Insufficiency  of  Human  Reason. 


A  RECENT  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury contained  an  article  descriptive  of 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  famous  Meta- 
physical Society  of  London — an  association 
which  numbered  amongst  its  members  such 
leaders  in  the  world  of  letters  and  science  as 
Cardinal  Manning;  Father  Dalgairns,  of  the 
Oratory ;  Dr.  Ward,  the  talented  editor  of  the 
Dublin  Review;  Tyndall,  Huxley,  St.  George 
Mivart,  and  others — Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
infidel  —  distinguished  by  the  products  of 
their  genius.  In  the  course  of  his  article  the 
writer  says : 

"  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  marked  difference 
between  the  expression  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  and  all  the  others.  No  men  could  be 
more  different  among  themselves  than  Dr.  Ward  and 
Father  Dalgairns  and  Archbishop  Manning, — all  of 
them  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  neverthe- 
less, all  had  upon  them  that  curious  stamp  of  definite 
spiritual  authority  which  I  have  never  noticed  on  any 
faces  but  those  of  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  Metaphys- 
ical Society  itself  there  was  every  type  of  spiritual  and 
moral  expression. . . .  But  in  the  countenances  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  members  there  was  no  wistfulness, 
rather  an  expression  which  I  might  almost  describe  as 
a  blending  of  grateful  humility  with  involuntary  sati- 
ety— genuine  humility,  genuine  thankfulness  for  the 
authority  on  which  they  had  anchored  themselves." 

No  such  security  was  found  in  the  words  or 
looks  of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  et  aL  The  writer, 
himself  a  prominent  non- Catholic  member 
of  the  Society,  says  that  Huxley  "made  one 
feel  that  his  slender  definite  creed  in  no  re- 
spect represented  the  cravings  of  his  larger 
nature";  Tyndall's  "eloquent  addresses  fre- 
quently culminated  with  some  pathetic  indica- 
tion of  the  mystery  which  to  him  surrounded 
the  moral  life";  "the  somewhat  melancholy 
faith  which  seemed  to  be  sculptured  on  Dr. 
Martineau's  massive  brow  shaded  off  into 
wistfulness  in  the  glance  of  his  eyes";  Mr. 
Fitzjames  Stephen  gave  "the  impression  that 
he  was  revenging  himself  on  what  he  could 
not  believe,  for  the  disappointment  he  had 
felt  in  not  being  able  to  retain  the  beliefs  of 
his  youth."  And  so  on  of  others. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  an 
involuntary  testimony  to  the  fact  which  daily 
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experience  brings  home  most  forcibly  to  each 
one — namely,  the  insufficiency  of  human  rea- 
son as  a  guide  to  truth  beyond  certain  limits 
— the  limited  nature  of  the  mental  powers, 
and  their  inability  to  satisfy  all  the  cravings 
of  the  soul.  They  who  so  boldly  assert  the 
supremacy  and  self  sufficiency  of  reason  not 
only  contradict  themselves  in  their  own  prac- 
tical life  and  conduct,  but  oftentimes  are  forced 
to  express  their  admiration  for  those  who, 
whilst  exercising  freely  and  to  their  fullest 
extent  the  powers  of  their  divinely- bestowed 
reason,  rest  firmly  and  securely  on  an  infallible 
authority,  by  which  they  are  led  to  the  vision 
of  truth  in  all  its  fulness  and  splendor.  The 
sense  of  security  which  animates  and  sustains 
the  Catholic  mind  in  its  investigations  of 
truths  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  the  absence 
of  any  "feeling  of  disappointment"  and  un- 
certainty, can  easily  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  the  child  of  the  Church  has  learned 
to  recognize  the  true  province  and  office  of 
reason ;  and,  as  regards  that  which  is  known 
to  be  above  and  beyond  its  reach,  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  that  authority  established  for 
the  enlightenment  and  direction  of  men  by 
Him  "  who  is  the  true  Light,  that  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world." 


The  Monks  of  Palestine. 


touching  story  of  the  martyr-monks 
1  of  Palestine,  which  the  mention  of  cholera 
is  sure  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  those  familiar 
with  it,  is  nowhere  more  charmingly  told  than 
in  Kinglake's  "Eothen."  Protestant- like,  he 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  monks'  willing- 
ness to  meet  death,  and  forgets  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  retirement,  silence,  and 
the  sound  of  a  bell ;  however,  this  does  not 
spoil  his  narrative.  The  sarcasm  of  the  first 
sentence  of  our  excerpt  is  exquisite  : 

The  monks  do  a  world  of  good  in  their  way, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubting  that  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  Bishop  Alexander,  with  his  numerous 
young  family,  and  his  pretty  English  nurse-maids, 
they  were  the  chief  propagandists  of  Christianity 
in  Palestine.  My  old  friends  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent  at  Jerusalem,  some  time  since,  gave  proof 
of  their  goodness  by  delivering  themselves  up  to 


the  peril  of  death  for  the  sake  of  duty.  When  I 
was  their  guest  they  were  forty,  I  believe,  in  num- 
ber, and  I  don't  recollect  that  there  was  one  of 
them  whom  I  should  have  looked  upon  as  a  desir- 
able life-holder  of  any  property  to  which  I  might 
be  entitled  in  expectancy.  Yet  these  forty  were 
reduced  in  a  few  days  to  nineteen.  The  plague  was 
the  messenger  that  summoned  them  to  a  taste  of 
real  death,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
perished  are  rather  curious ;  and  though  I  have  no 
authority  for  the  story  except  an  Italian  newspaper, 
I  harbor  no  doubt  of  its  truth ;  for  the  facts  were  de- 
tailed with  minuteness,  and  strictly  corresponded 
with  all  that  I  knew  of  the  poor  fellows  to  whom 
they  related. 

It  was  about  three  months  after  the  time  of  my 
leaving  Jerusalem  that  the  Plague  set  his  spotted 
foot  on  the  Holy  City.  The  monks  felt  great 
alarm ;  they  did  not  shrink  from  their  duty,  but 
for  its  performance  they  chose  a  plan  most  sadly 
well  fitted  for  bringing  down  upon  them  the  very 
death  which  they  were  striving  to  ward  off.  They 
imagined  themselves  almost  safe  so  long  as  they 
remained  within  their  walls ;  but  then  it  was  quite 
needful  that  the  Catholic  Christians  of  the  place, 
who  had  always  looked  to  the  convent  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  spiritual  wants,  should  receive  the  aids 
of  religion  in  the  hour  of  death.  A  single  monk, 
therefore,  was  chosen,  either  by  lot  or  by  some 
other  fair  appeal  to  Destiny;  being  thus  singled 
out,  he  was  to  go  forth  into  the  plague-stricken 
city,  and  to  perform  with  exactness  his  priestly 
duties;  then  he  was  to  return,  not  to  the  interior 
of  the  convent,  for  fear  of  infecting  his  brethren, 
but  to  a  detached  building  (which  I  remember)  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  but  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  inhabited  rooms.  He  was  provided 
with  a  bell,  and  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning 
he  was  ordered  to  ring  it,  if  he  could;  but  if  no 
sound  was  heard  at  the  appointed  time,  then  knew 
his  brethren  that  he  was  either  delirious  or  dead, 
and  another  martyr  was  sent  forth  to  take  his  place. 
In  this  way  twenty-one  of  the  monks  were  carried 
off. 

One  can  not  well  fail  to  admire  the  steadiness 
with  which  the  dismal  scheme  was  carried  through; 
but  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  notion  that  dis- 
ease may  be  invited  by  a  frightening  imagination, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  dangerous  plan 
than  that  which  was  chosen  by  these  poor  fellows. 
The  anxiety  with  which  they  must  have  expected 
each  day  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  silence  that 
reigned  instead  of  it,  and  then  the  drawing  of  the 
lots  (the  odds  against  death  being  one  point  lower 
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than  yesterday),  and  the  goirg  forth  of  the  newly 
doomed  man — all  this  must  have  widened  the  gulf 
that  opens  to  the  shades  below.  When  his  vic- 
tim had  already  suffered  so  much  of  mental  torture, 
it  was  but  easy  work  for  big,  bullying  Pestilence 
to  follow  a  forlorn  monk  from  the  beds  of  the 
dying,  and  wrench  away  his  life  from  him  as  he 
lay  all  alone  in  an  outhouse. 


Catholic  Not^s. 


There  are  seemingly  many  indications  of  a 
speedy  return  of  the  Greeks  to  the  See  of  Peter, 
the  centre  of  Catholic  unity.  A  correspondent 
well  versed  in  Oriental  matters,  writing  from 
Smyrna,  says: 

"The  Greeks  will  have  a  great  helper  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  One  should  be  in  this  distant 
country  to  realize  what  love  and  veneration  the 
people  have  for  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Six  large 
steamboats  left  jesterday  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Tynos;  four  others  left  to  day,  and  a  like  number 
will  leave  our  city  to-morrow.  All  these  people 
are  going  to  visit  the  miraculous  shrine  of  Tynos. 
The  poorest  economize  in  order  to  make  up  the 
expenses  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  give  at  least  $1 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sanctuary,  besides  the  taper 
which  each  pilgrim  burns  before  the  statue  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  A  dealer  in  candles  tells  me  that 
during  these  three  days  he  has  sold  over  4,400 
pounds  of  candles. 

"All  this  devotion  to  Our  Lady  can  not  fail  of  a 
reward,  and  what  greater  favor  could  these  poor 
people  have  on  earth  than  union  with  the  head  of 
Christendom  ? ' ' 

The  Diocese  of  Vincennes  formerly  embraced 
all  the  State  of  Indiana  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
Illinois — all  the  territory  now  included  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Vincennes,  Fort  Wayne,  Chicago, 
Alton,  and  Peoria — and  at  one  time  there  were 
only  two  priests  to  minister  to  the  scattered  pop- 
ulation. Those  two  priests  were  Fathers  Badin 
and  Neyron, — the  first  long  since  gone  to  his  re- 
ward, the  latter  still  a  hale  and  hearty  nonogena- 
rian,  resident  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  lives  of  those  early  missionaries  were  arduous 
and  painful.  The  settlers  were  poor  and  scattered, 
malarial  diseases  prevalent,  and  sick-calls  frequent, 
necessitating  journeys  on  horseback  of  many 
days,  through  trackless  forests  and  prairies;  with 
scant  food,  and  no  shelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Father  Benoit  used  to  say  that 
"if  they  had  a  sick-call  of  twenty  miles  they 


thought  it  only  a  moderate  distance;  but  not  un- 
frequently  it  was  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  miles, 
and  they  had  to  be  out  day  and  night,  in  all  sorts 
of  weather." 

Les  Missions  Catholiques  announces  the  mas- 
sacre of  three  missionaries,  and  of  several  other 
Europeans,  in  Cimbebasia,  Meridional  Africa. 

Among  the  after-dinner  speeches  that  made  Mr. 
Lowell  so  popular  in  England  there  was  one  well  de- 
serving of  a  world-wide  hearing.  It  has  only  lately 
been  published.  It  was  called  out  by  some  allu- 
sions to  the  Christian  religion  made  in  the  tone  of 
gentle  criticism  now  so  common  among  educated 
Protestants.  Mr.  Lowell  showed  very  clearly  that 
the  Religion  of  Christ  is  at  the  very  heart  of  all  there 
is  good  in  civilization,  and  that  it  "is  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  form  of  polite  and  polished  scep- 
ticism, which  gathers  as  its  votaries  the  degenerate 
sons  of  heroic  ancestors,  who,  having  been  trained 
in  a  society  and  educated  in  schools  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid  by  men  of  faith  and  piety, 
now  turn  and  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  they 
have  climbed  up,  and  persuade  men  to  live  with- 
out God,  and  leave  them  to  die  without  hope." 
Mr.  Lowell  continued: 

"The  worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion  at  all; 
and  these  men,  living  in  ease  and  luxury,  indulging 
themselves  in  the  amusement  of  going  without  rt  lig- 
ion,  may  be  thankful  that  they  live  in  lands  where  the 
Gospel  they  neglect  has  tamed  the  beastliness  and 
ferocity  of  the  men  who,  but  for  Christianity,  might 
long  ago  have  eaten  their  carcasses  like  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  or  cut  off  their  heads  and  tanned  their  hides, 
like  the  monsters  of  the  French  Revolution.  When  the 
microscopic  search  of  scepticism,  which  has  hunted 
the  heavens  and  sounded  the  seas  to  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Creator,  has  turned  its  attention  to  human 
society,  and  has  found  a  place  on  this  planet  ten  miles 
square  where  a  decent  man  can  live  in  decency,  com- 
fort, and  security,  supporting  and  educating  his  chil- 
dren unspoiled  and  unpolluted, — a  place  where  age  is 
reverenced,  infancy  respected,  manhood  respected, 
womanhood  honored,  and  human  life  htld  in  due  re- 
gard,— when  sceptics  can  find  such  a  place  ten  miles 
square  on  this  globe,  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has 
not  gone  and  cleared  the  way,  and  laid  the  foundations, 
and  made  decency  and  security  possible,  it  will  then 
be  in  order  for  the  sceptical  literati  to  move  thither, 
and  there  ventilate  their  views.  But  so  long  as  these 
very  men  are  dependent  upon  the  religion  which  they 
enjoy,  they  may  well  hesitate  a  little  before  they  seek 
to  rob  the  Christian  of  his  hope  and  humanity  of  its 
faith  in  that  Saviour  who  alone  has  given  to  man  that 
hope  of  life  eternal  which  makes  life  tolerable  and 
society  possible,  and  robs  death  of  its  terrors,  and  the 
grave  of  its  gloom." 
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Sunday,  the  2othult,  was  a  day  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  with  the  Catholics  of  San  Francisco, 
the  occasion  being  the  conferring  of  the  pallium 
on  their  beloved  Archbishop,  Most  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
Riordan.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  was  witnessed  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Gross,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  Mora  and  Monogue,  the  Very 
Rev.  Fathers  Adam  and  Prendegast,  and  a  large 
representation  of  the  clergy  of  the  Pacific  coast 
participated.  Archbishop  Gross  preached  the  ser- 
mon appropriate  to  the  solemnity. 

The  same  day  witnessed  the  consecration  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O'Sulli- 
van  as  Bishop  of  Mobile.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  of  which  Mgr. 
O' Sullivan  has  been  for  many  years  the  worthy 
rector.  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Gibbons  was  the 
consecrator,  assisted  by  theRt.  Rev.  Bishops  Keane 
and  Northrup.  Among  the  attending  clergy  were 
a  number  of  priests  attached  to  various  churches 
in  Washington,  and  from  different  parts  of  the 
South  and  West.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Keane.  The  ceremony  drew 
together  an  unusually  large  number  of  people,  it 
being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  performed  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation. 

The  cost  of  restoring  and  completing  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Cologne  from  1823,  when  the  work  was 
resumed  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  century,  down  to  April  ist  of  the  present  year 
was  $5,250,000.  This  immense  sum  is  said  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  gifts  of  valuable  objects 
for  the  religious  services  or  the  decoration  of  the 
building,  and  of  a  large  number  of  private  dona- 
tions and  funds  for  pious  foundations.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  among  the  largest  and  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the 
world. 

On  the  loth  inst.  the  Very  Rev.  D  wight  E. 
Lyman  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Govanstown,  Md.  Father 
Lyman  was  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  the  Tractarian 
movement  began  he  became  an  ardent  advocate 
of  what  the  remarkable  men  who  composed  that 
movement  called  Catholic  principles.  Following 
the  example  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Newman, 
his  sound  logic  led  him  into  the  Catholic  Fold, 
and  after  a  period  of  study  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  His  first  station  was  as  assistant  to 
the  venerable  Father  McManus  at  St.  John's,  in 


this  city.  Father  Lyman  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  musicians  and  vocalists  in  the  United 
States.  Many  will  still  remember  how  thousands 
used  to  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  hear  his 
intonation  of  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
Latin.  During  his  long  pastorate  at  St.  Mary's  he 
has  endeared  himself  to  his  congregation,  and, 
though  frequently  offered  a  larger  field,  he  has 
steadily  clung  to  the  parishioners  who  know  and 
love  him  so  well.  Through  his  influence  and  ex- 
ample his  mother  and  sisters  joined  the  Catholic 
Church  many  years  ago.  His  brother  is  the  present 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. — 
Catholic  Mirror  (Baltimore}, 


The  pupils  of  the  convent  school  established  at 
Newton,  111.,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  took  the 
first  and  second  prizes  for  Penmanship  at  a  recent 
county  fair.  The  institution  is  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  Rev.  Father  Toner,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  who 
has  been  absent  for  several  years  in  Europe,  seek- 
ing restoration  to  health,  is  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  desolate  mission  of  Central  Africa.  With  the 
approbation  and  blessing  of  the  Cardinal  Prefect 
of  the  Propaganda,  he  has  delivered  a  number  of 
interesting  sermons  in  different  cities  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  mission  in  question.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  his  earnest  appeals  have  met  with  much 
pecuniary  success.  The  Holy  Father  feels  the  live- 
liest interest  in  the  good  work  with  which  Father 
Toner  has  identified  himself,  and  is  making  stren- 
uous efforts  to  bring  the  vast  population  of  Central 
Africa  into  the  Fold  of  Christ. 


New  Publications. 


LIFE  OF  ANNA  CATHARINE  EMMERICH.  From  the 
German  of  the  Very  Rev.  K.  E.  Schmoger,  C.  SS.  R. 
New  York:  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.  1885. 

There  are  books  which  can  be  read  with  profit 
in  snatches  and  portions,  but  the  Life  here  pre- 
sented to  the  public  is  not  one  of  them.  It  requires 
careful  perusal,  and  as  a  whole.  Taken  thus  it  is 
so  beautiful,  so  convincing,  so  full  of  holy  lessons, 
that  no  one  desirous  of  "growth  in  holiness  "  will 
regret  the  time  given  to  it.  The  simplicity  of  this 
holy  woman,  her  wisdom  in  the  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  of  her  life,  her  patience, 
her  firmness,  her  clear-headedness  are  as  evident 
in  the  recital  as  the  more  remarkable  gifts  and 
graces  bestowed  upon  her.  Her  childhood,  passed 
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in  a  home  we  of  America  would  scarce  think  worthy 
the  name;  the  training  of  her  strong  and  pious 
parents ;  the  humble  events  of  her  girlhood,  are  all 
quietly  and  sensibly  told,  leading  up,  step  by  step, 
to  her  wonderful  work  of  suffering  and  sympathy 
in  the  latter  half  of  her  years.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  in  a  few  words  the  impression  made  upon 
the  reader.  Each  must  draw  for  himself  from  the 
fountain-head,  and  each  may  learn  some  lesson  of 
sublime  import  from  it.  Such  love  and  sorrow 
for  the  sinner,  such  hatred  and  loathing  of  the  sin, 
such  close  union  with  the  sinner's  God,  rebuke 
the  faint  heart  and  lukewarm  spirit.  To  close  the 
book  is  to  send  Heavenward  a  prayer  for  better 
things  within.  And  every  book  with  such  a  Finis 
claims  a  reverent  "  God  speed  it !  "  The  transla- 
tion is  a  good  one,  and  the  work  is  highly  recom- 
mended both  in  Europe  and  America. 

THE  RESPECTIVE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  FAMILY, 
STATE,  AND  CHURCH  IN  REGARD  TO  EDUCATION. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Conway,  S.  J.    Same  Publishers. 
Certain  articles  published  in  the  American  Cath- 
olic Quarterly  Review  are  here  collected  into  a 
small  pamphlet  well  worth  reading.    Every  word 
of  light  upon  a  subject  so  momentous  is  welcome ; 
and  the  manner  of  presenting  the  mistaken  views 
of  many  to  the  notice  of  the  few  is  particularly 
clear  in  these  pages. 

Obituary. 

"It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Rev.  C.  Lafortune,  a  zealous,  exemplary  priest 
of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mme.  Frances  Coffee,  R.  S.  H.,  deceased  at  Eden 
Hall,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  on  the  lyth  ult.  Mme. 
Coffee  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age  and  the 
twelfth  of  her  religious  life. 

Mr.  Patrick  Young,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  a  de- 
voted son  of  the  Church,  who  passed  away  on  the 
Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Dolors,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
8 1  years.  "  It  pleased  God  to  deprive  him  of  earthly 
riches  in  order  to  bestow  on  him  the  goods  of  eter- 
nity." 

Miss  Catharine  O'Flaherty,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  1 3th  ult.,  fortified  by  the  last  rites  of  Holy 
Church. 

Mr.  James  Woods,  of  New  York  city ;  Mr.  John 
Brady,  Huntington,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  Honorah  Flemming, 
Chicago ;  Mr.  Michael  Scanlon  and  Mrs.  Ann  Com- 
mand, Baltimore,  Md. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 
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A  STORY  FOR  YOUNG  GIRLS. 

BY    MAURICE    F.   EGAN. 
I. 

T  was  a  rainy  day — a  rainy  day 
in  the  country.  The  roads  were 
as  soft  as  quicksands,  and  the 
air  so  misty  that  the  tops  of 
the  oaks  not  far  from  the  house 
seemed  to  be  blotted  entirely  from 
the  landscape.  Outside,  there  was  a 
pleasant- looking  house, with  abroad 
and  wide  lawn  edged  by  an  old  fashioned 
border  of  boxwood.  Inside,  a  large  parlor, 
warmed  by  a  grate  fire ;  the  curtains  of  the 
windows  were  drawn,  to  keep  out  the  gray 
light,  and  a  softly  tinted  lamp  stood  on  the 
centre  table,  supplying  the  place  of  the  exiled 
daylight. 

Three  girls  were  the  occupants  of  the  parlor. 
One — Margaret — had  thrown  down  her  book, 
and  was  lounging  on  a  comfortable  sofa,  her 
arms  stretched  above  her  head  in  a  yawning 
attitude.  She  was  not  over  sixteen,  with  a 
straight  nose,  long- lashed  eyelids,  and  a  pale 
complexion.  Her  face  would  have  been  at- 
tractive if  it  were  not  for  a  settled  expression 
of  discontent.  She  seemed  to  be  dreaming. 
Not  far  from  her,  on  a  low  stool,  with  a  piece 
of  embroidery  held  listlessly  in  her  hands, 
was  another  girl,  nearly  a  year  younger  than 
Margaret.  She  was  almost  blonde,  while 
Margaret  was  almost  brunette ;  they  each 
represented  extremes  of  that  common  type 
which  is  neither  blonde  nor  brunette.  She, 
too,  seemed  to  be  dreaming ;  and  her  dreams 
were  apparently  not  very  pleasant,  if  one 
might  judge  by  the  expression  of  her  face. 

A  third  girl,  still  younger,  sat  in  front  of 
the  cabinet  piano,  striking  a  few  notes  of  a 
waltz,  a  march,  or  a  gallop ;  now  starting  off 
into  a  series  of  brilliant  movements  with  her 
right  hand,  and  then  suddenly  making  the 
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bass  rumble  like  the  echo  of  a  departing 
thunderstorm  in  the  mountains.  She  was 
evidently  restless. 

Margaret,  Anna,  and  Rosalie  Wyckoff  were 
sisters.  Their  father  had  been  dead  four 
years.  He  died  suddenly,  cut  down  in  the 
midst  of  his  work,  leaving  his  business  affairs 
very  greatly  confused.  His  wife  with  her 
three  daughters  had  moved  to  the  only  prop- 
erty of  his  they  found  unencumbered.  It  was 
in  the  country,  one  hundred  miles  from  any 
town.  The  girls  found  it  dull,  after  the  bustle 
of  the  city.  Unhappily,  their  life  in  the  city 
had  made  them  older  than  their  real  age.  It 
had  been  a  gay  life.  Little  time  had  been 
given  to  thought  or  study,  but  much  to  social 
calling,  entertainments,  and  the  gossip  of  soci- 
ety, in  which  even  young  girls  unfortunately 
become  to  often  adepts. 

Their  mother  was  devoted  to  them.  No 
matter  how  ill  or  weary  she  might  be,  she 
would  hasten  to  save  them  from  the  necessity 
of  doing  anything  that  she  could  do.  They 
accepted  the  service  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Their  father  had  never  been  very  rich.  A 
certain  economy  had  always  been  necessary 
in  his  household  ;  when,  in  the  winter,  the 
question  of  new  gowns  and  wraps  recurred,  it 
was  understood,  of  course,  that  the  girls  were 
to  have  the  most  costly  articles  of  that  kind; 
while  their  mother  was  contented  to  take 
what  was  left  after  they  had  gotten  what  they 
fancied  they  needed. 

They  had  seal  skin  sacks  and  diamond  ear- 
rings; while  their  mother,  still  young,  and 
certainly  more  interesting  in  every  way  than 
her  daughters,  wore  cheap  garments.  But 
nobody  seemed  to  be  struck  by  the  strange- 
ness of  this  arrangement.  It  was  not  singu- 
lar in  their  set :  it  was  the  rule  for  mothers  to 
take  the  second  place  even  before  their  daugh- 
ters assumed  long  gowns. 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  waited  on  her  children  as- 
siduously— sometimes  with  a  sigh,  as  she  re- 
flected how  helpless  they  were  !  She  never 
thought  for  a  moment  that  they  were  lacking 
in  duty  or  respect.  They  were  only  helpless 
in  her  eyes,  nothing  more. 

Since  they  had  come  into  the  country,  Mrs. 
Wyckoff  was  obliged  to  exert  herself  more 


than  ever.  The  servants  the  Wyckoffs  had 
employed  in  the  city  had  been  discharged, 
and  the  rougher  domestic  work  was  done  by 
a  Swedish  woman,  whose  manner  of  doing 
things  was  often  very  different  from  Mrs. 
Wyckoff's. 

The  girls  read,  embroidered,  played,  or 
idled  as  before.  They  had  more  time  on  their 
hands  now.  Their  city  occupations  were 
missing.  Mrs.  Wyckoff's  limited  income  pre- 
vented her  from  keeping  a  horse  and  carriage. 
Anna  and  Rosalie  grumbled  privately  at  this. 
They  said  that  they  could  not  see  why  their 
mother  would  not  save  in  some  other  way. 
A  pony  carriage  would  have  helped  them  to 
enjoy  themselves  so  much,  and  it  really  cost 
very  little  to  keep  a  horse  in  the  country. 

Margaret,  more  sensible,  replied  that  this 
"very  little"  was  lacking.  Anna  and  Rosalie 
did  not  believe  it;  it  was  "just  one  of  mam- 
ma's queer  ways,"  they  said. 

II. 

And  yet  they  were  affectionate  in  their 
way.  Rosalie  would  languidly  turn  her  head 
from  the  music  rack  as  her  mother  went  out 
into  the  back  garden  to  help  the  servant  take 
down  the  clothes  from  the  line,  and  wonder 
why  "  mamma  does  not  rest  herself  a  little." 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  offer  to  help  her 
mother.  Margaret  sometimes  offered  to  read 
a  new  book — Mrs.  Wyckoff  often  stinted  in 
a  hundred  small  ways,  in  order  that  her  chil- 
dren should  have  new  books  and  magazines 
— but  the  mother  had  no  time  to  listen.  This 
made  Margaret  somewhat  impatient. 

"No  time!"  she  murmured;  "mother  is  too 
busy — too  restless ;  she  will  wear  herself  out." 

And  she  was  wearing  herself  out  in  see- 
ing that  the  dinners  and  teas  were  served  as 
daintily  as  possible,  and  that  her  daughters 
were  kept  away  from  the  petty  trials  of  life. 

Anna  had  a  taste  for  Art,  with  a  capital  A. 
She  painted  golden  rods  and  asters,  and  num- 
berless other  fashionable  flowers  on  plates ; 
she  embroidered  long  strips  of  cloth  with  sun- 
flowers, and  hung  them  everywhere  in  the 
house.  She  left  the  business  of  making  her 
gowns  to  her  mother.  She  was  a  little  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  girls  of  fourteen  are 
not  generally  expected  to  be  very  useful.  But, 
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as  Anna  could  embroider  nicely,  it  seemed  as 
if  she  might  sew  quite  as  nicely,  with  a  little 
practice.  Her  Uncle  John  once  said  this. 
Anna  had  never  liked  him  since ;  she  was  sure 
he  had  no  feeling  for  Art. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  to  educate  the 
girls  properly.  They  had  had  various  gov- 
ernesses, but,  although  Mrs.  Wyckoff  had 
always  insisted  upon  taking  them  to  the  Epis- 
copal church  every  Sunday,  they  had  never 
been  instructed  in  the  duties  of  their  state  in 
life. 

They  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  "  high 
aspirations,"  "the  duties  of  girlhood  and 
womanhood  to  the  world,"  and  "the  necessity 
of  the  broadest  culture";  but  of  the  practical 
daily  duties  of  Christians  they  knew  nothing. 
Mrs.  Wyckoff  saw  that  something  was  wrong ; 
she  trembled  for  the  future  of  her  darlings ; 
but  she  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  them  that 
they  were  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  they  were 
such  dainty,  fragile  creatures  ! 

And  so  they  continued  to  do  what  their 
favorite  preacher  had  called  making  "life 
beautiful."  He  had  not  intended  to  say  to 
them  that  they  should  neglect  useful  things 
for  those  that  were  only  ornamental ;  but  he 
had  preached  to  pews  filled  with  rich  people, 
and  the  Wyckoffs  had  apparently  been  rich. 

Margaret  looked  around  the  room,  which 
ought  to  have  been  cheerful,  but  which  was 
not  cheerful.  There  was  the  warm,  bright 
grate  fire ;  there  was  the  soft  lamp-light ;  there 
were  all  sorts  of  pretty  objects  in  the  room : 
music,  autumn  flowers,  books.  And  yet  the 
atmosphere  was  not  that  of  a  contented  house- 
hold. The  girl  threw  down  her  novel  and 
yawned ;  then  she  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  on  the  sodden  lawn  and  the  damp 
masses  of  newly-fallen  leaves. 

"  I  have  finished  that  novel  at  last ! "  she 
said. 

"How  many  have  you  read  this  week, 
Madge?" 

"  Let  me  see :  ten,  Anna — ten  at  least." 

"And  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know  the  names 
of  the  characters  in  any  of  them." 

"You  are  wrong,  my  dear.  I  can  not  re- 
member the  names  of  the  other  nine  just  now, 
but  the  tenth  was  '  Lady  Adelaide's  Secret.' 


There  is  a  duke  in  it,  and  a  great  deal  about 
hunting  and  English  life.  Dear  me  !  I  wish 
I  lived  in  England !  They  have  such  lovely 
times!  What  with  five- o'clock  teas  and 
hunting  parties  and  luncheons,  they  enjoy 
life.  The  English  know  how  to  live  in  the 
country." 

"So  should  we  if  we  were  rich." 

"  I  wish  we  were  rich  !  I  am  tired  of  being 
poor — I  am  tired  of  everything.  I  wish  I  had 
another  novel ! " 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  reconcile  this 
constant  novel-reading  to  your  conscience," 
said  Rosalie,  somewhat  sharply.  "  It  ruins 
the  memory,  and  makes  one  discontented." 

"/  don't  see,  Rose,  how  you  can  reconcile 
your  eternal  practising  of  pieces  of  music, 
which  you  never  finish,  to  your  conscience. 
You  waste  as  much  time  as  I  do,  and  you  are 
quite  as  discontented.  You  know  that  you 
said  the  other  day  you  would  rather  live  in  a 
garret  in  the  city  than  in  a  palace  here." 

"I  did  not,  Madge.    I—" 

"  Girls !  girls ! "  said  a  soft  voice.  And  Mrs. 
WTyckoff's  gentle  face,  flushed  and  weary- 
looking,  appeared  at  the  door.  "Do  not 
quarrel,  my  dears." 

"  Rose  is  only  talking  nonsense,  mother, — 
we're  not  quarrelling.  Is  the  skirt  of  my 
black  gown  done  yet,  mamma  ?  You  said  I 
might  have  it  to-day." 

"Well,  Madge,"  began  Mrs. Wyck off*, apol- 
ogetically, "  I  have  not  had  time  to  touch  it. 
Hannah  was  busy  with  the  washing,  and  I 
had  to  hunt  for  eggs  in  the  barn  for  the  des- 
sert, you  know ;  and  there  are  so  many  little 
things  of  which  you  girls  know  nothing. 
Dear,  dear !  I  am  tired ! " 

"We're  all  tired,  mamma.  I  wish  I  had 
something  to  do  ! " 

"There  are  some  towels  that  want  hem- 
ming, Madge,"  said  Mrs.  Wyckoff,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  sew,  mamma !  I  mean  I  wish 
I  had  something  to  do  worthy  of  myself  and 
my  aspirations." 

"A  girl  of  sixteen  with  '  aspirations ' ! "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Wyckoff,  with  an  amused  look. 
"At  your  age  I  was  only  a  child." 

"Times  have  changed,  mamma,"  answered 
Margaret,  with  an  air  of  conceit  that  would 
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have  tempted  a  less  fond  and  foolish  mother 
to  the  severest  possible  reprimand. 

"I  had  determined,"  Margaret  continued, 
"to  help  you  in  my  own  way,  mamma.  I 
wrote  a  poem." 

Margaret  paused,  evidently  expecting  that 
this  announcement  would  be  received  with 
astonishment  and  awe. 

"  Oh,  that's  what  you  were  scribbling  about 
in  your  room  for  so  many  mornings,  was  it?" 
asked  Rosalie. 

"I  sent  it  to  five  editors.  It  was  rejected 
•by  them  all." 

"  What  a  shame ! "  cried  Anna.  "  I  am  sure 
you  can  write.  Look  at  those  Goodale  sisters, 
whose  names  appear  in  all  the  magazines. 
They're  not  much  older  than  we  are." 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  mamma,  I'll  read  it  to 
you  now?" 

''  Thank  you,  Madge,"  said  Mrs.  Wyckoff, 
beaming  with  pride ;  "but  just  wait  till  I  run 
down  and  see  if  the  kettle  is  boiling." 

"  Oh,  the  sordid  cares  of  life ! "  said  Mar- 
garet, tragically. 

III. 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  was  absent  longer  than  she 
had  intended.  The  girls  heard  a  carriage  stop 
at  the  door,  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
gravel  walk.  Then  the  bell  rang.  Margaret 
went  to  the  window,  but  she  could  see  only 
a  piece  of  a  woman's  gown  through  the  rails 
of  the  porch. 

The  bell  rang  again. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  asked  Rosalie.  "  Han- 
nah is  so  busy  to-day,  why  doesn't  mamma 
open  the  door  ?  " 

An  interval  of  silence ;  then  sounds  of 
greeting,a  pleasant  laugh,  and  light  footsteps 
in  the  hall. 

"  Why,  girls,"  cried  Mrs.  Wyckoff,  opening 
the  parlor  door,  "it's  Philomena!" 

Philomena  was  a  trim  little  figure  dressed 
in  brown — she  had  thrown  off  her  wraps.  Her 
cheeks  were  red  from  the  sharp  air  outside. 
She  smiled  cheerily,  and  kissed  Margaret  on 
both  cheeks.  She  had  never  met  the  other 
girls  before ;  she  shook  hands  with  them. 
Her  brown  hair  was  smoothly  arranged;  her 
neatness  of  head  dress  was  in  great  contrast 
to  the  Wyckoffs',  whose  heads  were  in  various 


conditions  of  dishevelment.  The  only  orna 
ment  she  wore  was  a  gold  medal  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  hung  below  her  close 
collar. 

"How comfortable  you  are ! "  she  exclaimed, 
cheerily.  "  This  is  really  like  a  home.  But 
I've  interrupted  you,"  she  continued,  noticing 
the  paper  in  Margaret's  hand. 

"  Madge  was  about  to  read  a  poem,"  said 
Anna,  with  an  air  of  subdued  pride. 

Margaret  cleared  her  throat. 

"  Do  go  on  with  it,  please,"  said  Philomena. 

"  Would  you  mind  getting  me  a  glass  of 
water,  mamma?"  asked  Margaret. 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  rose  from  her  chair  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Philomena  looked  from  her 
to  the  girls  in  amazement.  She  stood  up  for 
an  instant,  and  then  sat  down  again.  A  mo- 
ment before  she  had  felt  in  her  heart  a  kindly 
warmth  towards  her  cousins.  It  died  out  sud- 
denly. She  looked  at  the  pretty  adornments 
of  the  room  with  changed  eyes.  The  "  home 
feeling "  had  gone  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  brought  the  glass  of  water. 
Margaret  sipped  it,  and  began  in  a  clear,  sweet 
voice : 

"  I  would  that  my  life  were  a  garden  of  roses, 
With  a  new  bud  open  to  light  each  day. 

(O  roses  of  June-time!  your\\te  discloses 
Fresh  perfume,  fresh  beauty  in  summer's  way.) 

"  I  would  make  my  life  a  garden  of  roses, 
But  keep  the  thorns  for  myself  alone. 
(O  rose  of  the  June-time!  your  heart  encloses 
Sweet  thoughts  for  us,  though  fair  June  has  flown  ) 

"I  would  that  my  life  were  like  hidden  roses, 

Known  by  its  sweetness, — to  fade  away 
Gently,  gently  as  rose  life  closes, — 
To  live  for  others,  ar,d  then  decay." 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  wiped  her  eyes.  "It's  very 
sweet,  dear  Madge ! " 

Margaret  looked  at  her  cousin  for  approval. 
Philomena  repeated,  rather  coldly  : 

"  It's  very  sweet."  She  thought,  remem- 
bering the  episode  of  the  glass  of  water, "  She 
does  not  mean  it." 

"Life  offers  us  so  few  opportunities  of 
making  a  garden  of  roses ! "  sighed  Margaret. 

Philomena  laughed.  She  could  not  help 
it.  She  had  never  seen  a  girl  of  sixteen  as- 
sume such  a  lackadaisical  air. 

"The  Sisters  at  the  convent  told  us  that 
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every  hour  offers  us  some  opportunity  of 
living  for  others,"  said  Philomena.  "  I  want  to 
tell  you,  Aunt  Wyckoff,  why  I  have  come, 
and  to  ask  a  favor." 

"After  tea,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wyckoff,  com- 
ing back  to  earth.  "  I  haven't  any  time,  dear. 
I  must  get  tea  myself.  Hannah  wants  to 
milk  the  cow.  After  tea,  dear." 

Margaret  went  back  to  the  window.  Rosa- 
lie and  Anna  drew  Philomena  into  a  corner, 
and  began  to  chat. 

"I  never  saw  such  girls  !"  said  Philomena 
to  herself.  "  Don't  they  see  that  their  mother 
is  working  and  worrying  herself  to  death  ?  " 

"What  did  you  think  of  my  poem  ?"  said 
Margaret,  turning  suddenly.  "It  was  the 
crystallization  of  the  thought  of  a  lifetime." 

Philomena  laughed.  "  Pardon  me,  Cousin 
Madge,  but  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  it." 

The  girl  turned  away  with  an  air  of  offended 
genius. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,"  said  Philomena,  apolo- 
getically, in  answer  to  Anna's  wrathful  glance; 
"but  it  lacks  sincerity.  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
mean  later." 

It  was  plain  to  Mrs.  Wyckoff,  at  the  tea 
table,  which  was  very  daintily  arranged,  that 
Philomena  had  made  a  bad  impression  on  the 
girls. 

She  loved  Philomena,  who  was  her  dead 
sister's  only  child.  She  and  Margaret  had 
visited  this  sister  when  Philomena  was  much 
younger,  and  Mrs.  Wyckoff  cherished  fondly 
the  remembrance  of  that  last  precious  visit  to 
her  sister. 

"Am  I  to  stay  ?  "  Philomena  asked,  helping 
her  aunt  to  some  cake,  and  smiling. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Wyckoff.  "  You  are 
very  welcome.  I  see  from  your  father's  letter 
that  he  wants  you  to  stay  until  he  comes  from 
Europe.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  like  us  as 
well  as  the  nuns  at  the  convent." 

"  I  will  try  to,"  said  Philomena,  with  a  wist- 
ful sigh.  "Ah,  the  dear  Sisters !  You  know  I 
have  lived  with  them  ever  since  dear  mother 
died.  But  I  may  give  you  some  trouble  ?  " 

"  It's  j  ust  as  easy  to  work  for  four  as  for 
three,"  said  Mrs.  Wyckoff.  And  Margaret 
thought,  "The  payment  for  board  will  help 
mamma." 


"But  I  will  help  you!"  cried  Philomena  j; 
"  only  let  me  stay ! "  And  then  she  quoted,, 
rather  mischievously: 

"I  would  make  my  life  a  garden  of  roses, 
But  keep  the  thorns  for  myself  alone." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Good  Manners. 


We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  boys  and  girls- 
about  manners.  A  great  many  children  and  young: 
persons  think  it  will  be  time  enough  to  attend  to 
manners  when  they  grow  up  and  become  young ; 
men  and  women.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  a  mis- 
take that  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  No  boy 
or  girl  is  too  young  to  attend  to  manners;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  we  wish  to  say  something  to 
the  children  on  the  subject. 

By  manners  we  mean  conduct,  or  behavior,  or 
every  kind,  but  more  particularly  in  our  inter- 
course with  one  another.  Good  or  bad  manners- 
will  show  themselves  first  in  our  own  homes.  If 
we  wish  really  to  know  what  boys  or  girls  are  made 
of,  we  must  see  them  in  their  own  homes ;  and 
then  not  with  their  company  manners  on,  but  i» 
their  everyday  manners.  Many  boys  and  manjr 
girls  would  be  ashamed  to  speak  and  act  in  other 
people's  houses  as  they  do  in  their  own.  Thejr 
can  be  respectful  and  polite  when  away  from  home,, 
while  to  their  own  parents  and  to  their  brothers- 
and  sisters  they  are  very  disrespectful,  unkind,  and 
rude.  If  a  boy  should  speak  to  his  friend's  mother 
as  he  does  to  his  own  mother,  or  if  he  should  be  as 
surly  and  unkind  to  his  friend's  sisters  as  he  is  to 
his  own  sisters,  we  do  not  think  he  would  be  asked 
to  visit  that  friend's  house  more  than  once.  It  is 
a  shame  for  anybody  to  behave  better  away  from 
home  than  he  does  at  home.  Let  the  boys  and 
girls  know  that  bad  manners  at  home  will  soon  be 
known  to  all  the  neighbors  and  friends. 

The  very  essence  of  good  manners  is  to  be  found 
in  a  kind  thoughtfulness  of  others ;  while  selfish- 
ness will  always  produce  bad  manners.  Either  of 
these  traits  will  be  sure  to  show  itself.  The  boy 
who  is  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  his  mother,, 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  is  a  gentleman,  and 
everybody  who  knows  him  will  find  it  out;  while 
the  selfish  boy  will  sooner  or  later  reveal  his- 
character,  and  everybody  will  dislike  him.  And,. 
again,  the  boy  whose  manners  are  good  at  home  is 
sure  to  have  good  manners  everywhere. —  Catholic 
Union. 
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Origin  of  the  Living  Rosary. 


]HE  Living  Rosary,  as  well  as  the 
Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  was  founded  by  a  woman — 
Mademoiselle  Pauline  Jaricot.  A  Brief  of  his 
Holiness  Leo  XIII.  thus  refers  to  this  fact : 
"To  Pauline  Marie  Jaricot  is  also  due  the 
Living  Rosary ;  that  is  to  say,  the  division 
of  the  fifteen  decades  of  the  Rosary  among 
fifteen  associates.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  the 
phalanx  of  all  errors  was  making  its  assault 
on  the  Church,  this  pious  virgin,  supported 
by  the  encouragement  of  the  bishops,  won- 
derfully propagated,  and  rendered  as  it  were 
continual,  the  invocation  of  the  Motherof  God 
— of  her  who  alone  crushed  all  heresies,  and 
who,  for  the  destruction  of  these  same  here- 
sies, gave  St.  Dominic  the  Rosary  as  the  best 
weapon  against  them.  This  manner  of  prayer, 
which  was  at  once  accepted,  and  spread  every- 
where with  the  applause  of  the  people,  has 
been  recommended  by  pontifical  letters,  and 
enriched  with  many  indulgences." 

On  occasion  of  the  great  Jubilee  of  1825 
Pope  Leo  XII.  addressed  to  the  faithful  an 
Encyclical — a  veritable  cry  of  alarm — which 
pointed  out  the  dangers  threatening  the 
Church,  and  France  in  particular.  This  En- 
cyclical made  a  great  impression  on  multi- 
tudes of  souls ;  the  sermons  preparatory  to 
the  Jubilee  recalled  thoughts  of  faith  in  hearts 
hitherto  indifferent  or  recreant.  In  Lyons 
particularly  the  harvest  was  abundant.  But 


would  these  conversions  be  lasting  ?  Mile. 
Jaricot  felt  some  doubts.  "  Notwithstanding 
all,"  she  writes,  "  I  was  far  from  being  confi- 
dent as  to  the  future;  for  an  interior  light 
caused  me  to  see  the  effects  of  human  incon- 
stancy on  those  who,  sincere  in  their  repent- 
ance, were  fickle  minded,  and  carried  away 
by  the  desire  of  ease  and  pleasure." 

On  the  other  hand,  she  knew  for  certain 
that  secret  societies  had  sworn  to  work  more 
noiselessly  and  more  persistently  than  ever 
at  undermining  the  foundations  of  religion. 
People  took  but  little  notice  of  these  satanic 
designs ;  many  did  not  believe  in  them.  Alas ! 
the  work  of  the  destroyer  had  been  long  going 
on,  and  terrible  were  to  be  the  consequences. 

In  1826,  at  a  time  when  everything  seemed 
to  promise  the  triumph  of  good,  Pauline,  terri- 
fied at  the  deceitful  security  of  the  children  of 
God,  hardly  left  the  sanctuary  of  Fourvieres. 
There,  giving  herself  up  to  profound  medita- 
tion, she  beheld,  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in 
France,  peace  without  and  the  enemy  within. 
Notwithstanding  the  caution  that  her  humil- 
ity imposed  on  her,  her  writings  show  that 
Our  Lord  gave  her  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
the  intrigues  of  impiety,  and  that  she  offered 
herself  as  a  victim  for  the  Church  and  her 
country.  She  felt  that  prayer  would  be  able  to 
disarm  the  anger  of  God  against  His  people ; 
but  how  was  she  to  organize  a  crusade  of 
prayer?  Let  the  pious  soul  speak  for  herself: 

"When  I  least  expected  it,  the  divine  Good- 
ness furnished  me  the  means  of  attaining  my 
object.  I  had  heard  of  the  admirable  effects 
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of  the  Holy  Rosary,  and  I  hoped  that  if  I 
could  only  revive  devotion  to  it,  this  heavenly 
prayer  would  appease  the  divine  indignation, 
and  would  produce  fruits  of  salvation  in  the 
souls  of  the  people.  But  I  had  not  the  means. 
Providence  deigned  to  supply  them,  by  in- 
spiring one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  of 
Mary  [the  Rev.  Father  Wurtz,  Pauline's  di- 
rector,] with  the  idea  of  forming  a  society  to 
distribute  objects  of  devotion.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Our  Lord  gave  me  the  idea  of 
organizing  the  Living  Rosary.  Heretofore 
the  thought  that  occupied  my  mind  was  how 
to  prevail  on  the  levity  of  my  countrymen, 
with  their  little  inclination  for  meditation  and 
prayer,  to  adopt  a  practice  regarded  as  long 
since  out  of  style,  and  which  was  considered 
as  suited  only  to  the  ignorant,  to  which  class 
so  few  will  acknowledge  that  they  belong. 
Above  all  things,  how  could  I  hope  that  those 
that  were  spiritually  sick,  whose  excessive 
weakness  had  deprived  them  of  the  sense  of 
their  malady,  and  even  of  the  desire  of  a  cure, 
would  accept  a  remedy  the  very  thought  of 
which  terrifies  such  as  know  not  its  sweet- 
ness ?  This  was  the  difficulty  that  stood  in 
my  way  when  I  thought  of  the  means  of  ren- 
ovating the  devotion  of  the  Rosary  as  it  had 
been  taught  to  St.  Dominic. 

"The  necessity  of  dividing  and  subdivid- 
ing the  work  of  distributing  objects  of  piety 
amongst  the  members  of  the  association 
established  for  this  purpose,  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  of  proposing,  through  them,  the  daily 
recital  of  the  Rosary,  dividing  it  amongst  fif- 
teen associates,  so  that  each  one  would  have  \ 
only  a  single  decade  to  recite.  The  conde-  j 
scendence  of  Thy  Heart,  O  amiable  Jesus ! 
doubtless  suggested  to  me  this  means,  which, 
by  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  was  destined  to  • 
aid  the  weakness  of  Thy  children.  For  soon, 
under  the  name  of  the  Living  Rosary,  the 
ancient  prayer  of  St.  Dominic  appeared  as  a 
new  and  charming  devotion  ;  so  that  this  sal- 
utary remedy,  thus  presented,  was  received 
with  eagerness  and  joy.  From  that  time  a 
new  series  of  graces  began  to  flow  for  France 
and  the  whole  world,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  devil  to  stifle  the  devotion  at  its 
very  birth.  He  particularly  made  use  of  good 


and  even  pious  people  to  oppose  and  paralyze 
my  feeble  efforts." 

The  new  association,  like  a  network  of  zeal, 
purity,  and  charity,  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout 
the  Christian  world  :  thousands  of  souls  zeal- 
ous for  the  glory  of  God  uniting  under  the 
maternal  aegis  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in 
one  and  the  same  prayer. 

As  to  the  fruits  which  Pauline  drew  from 
this  devotion,  and  which  others  can  draw  as 
well,  she  speaks  as  follows : 

"  For  my  part,  I  can  say  of  the  devotion 
of  the  Living  Rosary  what  the  sacred  books 
say  of  Wisdom  :  All  good  things  came  to  me 
together  with  her.  Amongst  other  graces,  this 
devotion  made  me  understand  that  humility 
of  the  heart,  and  prayer  united  to  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  offered  up  by  His  Immaculate 
Mother,  are  the  only  guarantees  of  peace. 
Meditation  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
sary disgusted  me  with  all  the  vain  reasonings 
of  human  wisdom  ;  it  convinced  me  of  this 
truth,  that  the  salvation  of  France  and  of  the 
entire  world  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  remembrance  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  life  and  death  of  a  God  made  man,  the 
Victim  offered  up  for  mankind. 

"  Moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  Rosary  my 
weak  heart  has  had  the  courage  to  unite  its 
voice  to  that  of  my  Saviour,  who  throughout 
His  mortal  life,  in  tears,  poverty,  and  suffer- 
ings, did  not  cease  to  offer  up  the  petitions 
of  the  Pater.  By  sweet  and  continued  medi- 
tation on  these  mysteries  I  have  understood 
the  glory  given  to  the  Heavenly  Father  by 
the  least  action  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  and 
consequently  the  superabundant  reparation 
that  must  have  been  made  to  the  justice  of 
God  for  the  effacing  and  repairing  of  the  sins 
of  the  world  by  a  single  drop  of  the  Blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  one  of  His  tears,  one  of  His 

sighs I  forgot  my  own  unworthiness,  and 

prayed  for  all  things,  hoped  for  all  things, 
expected  all  things,  with  the  conviction  that 
every  Christian  has  a  right  humbly  to  make 
use  of  the  merits  of  his  Head,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  be  refused  him  when  he  appeals  to 
the  Sovereign  Justice  through  the  Wounds 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  voice  of  Mary." 
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Trials,  the  ordinary  sanction  of  God's 
works,  were  not  wanting  to  the  Living  Ro- 
sary. As  the  servant  of  Mary  had  been  ca- 
lumniated in  regard  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  she  did  not  escape 
now.  She  was  attacked  on  the  very  point 
where  she  was  least  open  to  attack,  that  of 
self-interest.  She  was  accused  of  trading  in 
books  and  objects  of  piety,  which  she  sent  in 
all  directions.  This  odious  charge  spreading 
by  degrees,  a  person  was  delegated  by  one 
of  the  circles  of  the  Rosary  to  ask  her — the 
saintly  and  generous  young  woman,  who  con- 
tributed liberally  to  all  meritorious  objects 
in  need — why  she  made  the  new  devotion  a 
means  of  traffic.  The  humble  Pauline  made 
no  reply ;  but  her  eldest  sister,  Mme.  Perrin, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  did  not  believe  in 
submitting  to  such  accusations,  and,  with  the 
noble  pride  of  her  character,  answered:  "  It  is 
true,  sir,  that  my  sister  and  I  are  enriching 
ourselves  immensely  by  means  of  the  Ro- 
sary; as  for  my  part,  I  have  deposited  in  the 
bank  of  Heaven,  at  one  hundred  per  cent,  at 
least,  twenty- five  thousand  francs,  in  all  kinds 
of  books  and  objects,  which  I  have  distrib- 
uted for  this  purpose.  ...  As  to  Pauline,  the 
accused,  she  is  richer  still,  since  she  makes 
these  deposits  without  keeping  any  account 
of  them.  .  .  .  And  therefore,"  she  added,  with 
a  roguish  smile,  "we  will  both  of  us  be  ready 
to  help  you  in  the  future,  as  heretofore,  when- 
ever you  wish  to  make  an  appeal  to  our 
purses." 

Pauline  having  submitted  her  new  founda- 
tion to  Mgr.  de  Pins,  administrator  of  the 
diocese,  he  delegated  the  Abbe  Cattet,  Vicar- 
General,  to  examine  and  regulate  everything. 
The  Abbe  Cattet  presided  over  the  first  sol- 
emn meeting  of  the  counsellors  of  the  Living 
Rosary,  and  most  cordially  encouraged  the 
project  of  a  Catholic  library,  without  making 
any  reference  to  the  object  of  the  work  which 
he  was  charged  to  examine.  The  foundress 
then  humbly  rose  to  speak,  and  very  clearly 
expressed  her  views.  She  declared  that  prayer 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  Living  Rosary, 
which  was  established  to  obtain  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners ;  and  that  a  circulating  library, 
the  books  of  which  were  to  pass  from  hand  to 


hand,  could  be  only  an  annex.  She  earnestly 
begged  that  Mgr.  de  Pins  would  leave  the  as- 
sociation what  it  was,  combining  two  objects 
in  one.  The  Vicar  General  approved  of  the 
design  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop. 

But  this  sanction  did  not  terminate  Pau- 
line's trials.     Deceived  by  false  reports,  the 
Superior  General  of  the  Friars  Preachers  ad- 
dressed her  a  severe  letter,  reproaching  her 
with  wishing  to  destroy  or  change  the  devotion 
of  the  Rosary  by  an  imprudent  innovation. 
These  unmerited  reproaches  were  the  more 
afflicting  to  the  servant  of  Mary  as  she  had  a 
particular  regard  for  the  sons  of  St.  Dominic, 
on  account  of  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the 
Mother  of  Our  Lord.    Replying  immediately 
to  the  Very  Rev.  Superior- General,  she  laid 
before  him,  in  clear  and  humble  terms,  the 
motives  that  had  induced  her  to  found  the 
Living  Rosary.  After  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  diffusion  of  bad  books  and  the  neglect  of 
meditation  are  the  two  principal  causes  of  the 
evils  of  our  day,  she  thus  continued :  "  In  a 
word,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had  come 
for  carrying  into  effect  a  design  formed  long 
since,  of  establishing  an  association  open  to 
all,  which  would  foster  union  and  prayer, 
and  whose  one  obligation,  being  so  simple, 
would  deter  none,  and  would  render  easy  to 
the  faithful  the  daily  practice  of  meditation 
on  the  mysteries  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  though  this  meditation  were  but 
for  a  couple  of  minutes.  .  .  .  Let  not  your  rev- 
erence be  surprised,  but  pardon  me  if,  amongst 
all  the  treasures  of  devotion,  the  heritage  of 
the  greatest  servants  of  God  and  of  Mary, 
we  chose  the  Holy  Rosary  as  the  means  best 
corresponding  to  all  our  aspirations.  .  .  .  We 
were  far  from  the  guilty  rashness  of  attempt- 
ing to  perfect  it,  or  to  change  anything  in 
what  the  Mother  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  was 
pleased  to  give  to  her  great  servant  St.  Dom- 
inic as  a  pledge  of  her  merciful  tenderness. 
But,  at  sight  of  the  general  distress  of  souls, 
at  the  sad  thought  of  the  evils  by  which  they 
are  devoured,  we  thought  that  it  would  not 
displease  the  august  Queen  of  the  Rosary, 
nor  her  dear  and  blessed  servants,  the  children 
of  St.  Dominic,  if  we  drew  from  the  living 
fountain  of  the  Rosary  a  means  of  union,  a 
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popular  prayer  of  all-powerful  virtue,  to  re- 
call poor  sinners  to  life,  to  reanimate  the  just 
when  they  are  in  danger  of  being  discouraged, 
and  thus  to  strengthen  those  that  are  subject 
to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  age.  This  is 
why  the  Rosary  has  been  chosen  as  the  best 
means  of  regeneration,  and  the  most  power- 
ful prayer  to  obtain  mercy.  .  .  ." 

The  children  of  St.  Dominic  at  once  un- 
derstood and  gave  their  blessing  to  Pauline's 
views.  By  affiliating  her  new  work  to  their 
grand  work  of  preaching  everywhere,  they 
made  plain  the  ways  of  the  Lord  to  countless 
souls.  From  that  time  they  never  ceased  to 
testify  a  regard  for  the  servant  of  God,  which 
followed  her  to  the  tomb,  and  even  beyond 
it;  for  they  were  the  first  that  sought  to 
glorify  her  memory. 

The  good  effected  by  means  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Living  Rosary  is  known  only  in 
heaven;  and,  while  thanking  God  for  this 
efficacious  remedy  against  indifference  and 
impiety,  let  us  bless  His  mysterious  will  in 
choosing  an  obscure  woman  as  the  founder  of 
such  glorious  and  far-reaching  good  works  as 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  the  Living 
Rosary. 

•    »    • : 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help. 


BY   MARCELLA  A.  FITZGERALD. 


'TIS  a  sweet,  consoling  thought, 

Whate'er  life's  lot  may  be, 
Dear  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help ! 

That  we  may  call  on  thee; 
And  through  thy  fond  maternal  care, 

Thy  all  embracing  love, 
Know  that  each  fervent,  pleading  prayer 
Is  heard  by  thee  above. 

O  loveliest  Maid !  Heaven's  crowned  Queen : 

How  may  we  best  essay 
To  strew  the  fragrant  flowers  of  love 

Before  God,  day  by  day, — 
How  win  the  favor  of  thy  Son, 

Supreme  in  awful  power, 
Save  by  true  service  unto  thee, 

Through  every  passing  hour? 

Bless' d  Virgin,  in  whose  spotless  soul 
The  fount  of  pity  springs, 


How  sweetly  thou  dost  plead  our  cause 
With  the  great  King  of  kings, — 

And,  spite  of  all  our  wandering  ways, 
Our  weakness  and  our  sin, 

From  the  unfailing  source  of  grace 
For  us  such  treasures  win  ! 

O  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help ! 

We  hail  thee  once  again, 
True  solace  in  each  bitter  grief, 

Blest  comfort  in  our  pain. 
Too  oft  we  falter  in  the  path, 

Or  idly  turn  away; 
O  in  the  dreadful  day  of  wrath, 

Be  thou  our  shield  and  stay ! 

Be  with  us  in  life's  daily  cares, 

When  clouds  obscure  the  light, 
And  onward  the  sad  pilgrim  fares, 

Through  murky  clouds  of  night. 
Be  with  us  in  joy's  rosy  glow — 

Ah !  most  we  need  thee  then, 
To  bid  in  purer  channels  flow 

The  restless  thoughts  of  men. 

Be  with  us — O  with  fond  desire 

The  priceless  boon  we  crave ! — 
Be  with  us  at  the  hour  of  death ; 

Then,  Mother,  come  and  save 
From  the  foul  demon's  cruel  power 

The  souls  thy  Son  redeemed ; 
The  souls  Hd  gave  thee  as  thy  dower, 

For  which  His  life-blood  streamed,— 

To  wash  away  the  mark  of  sin, 

The  dark,  defiling  stain 
That  rested  on  the  spirits  bound 

By  Satan's  fettering  chain; 
Receive  each  beating  of  our  hearts, 

Each  slowly  laboring  breath, — 
Befriend  us,  Mother  of  Our  Lord, 

In  the  dread  hour  of  death ! 


PATIENTLY  we  wait  to  do  God's  work, 
counting  the  years.  One  will  come  which  will 
be  the  last.  It  will  bear  us  home,  and  drop 
us  at  His  feet ;  and,  as  we  have  been  all  for 
God  in  our  exile,  so  God  will  be  all  for  us  in 
our  eternal  home. — Faber. 

THE  most  certain  way  of  getting  rid  of  an 
enemy  is  to  make  him  one's  friend. 

"REVOLUTION  and  impurity  are  the  chil- 
dren of  infidelity." 
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His  Victory. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


IV. 

"CATHER  BARRY  listened  with  infinite 
1  regret  to  the  story  which  Neville  had 
to  tell.  He  had  been  greatly  pleased  with 
the  young  man,  and,  like  Mrs.  Ingram,  had 
thought  what  a  good  thing  it  was  for  Clare 
that  the  prospect  of  so  suitable  a  marriage 
opened  before  her.  Now  he  perceived  that 
the  prospect  was  indefinitely  deferred,  if  not 
closed  altogether.  He  shook  his  head  slowly, 
while  an  expression  of  distress  came  over  his 
face. 

"I  fear  that  I  can  give  you  little  comfort 
or  hope,  Mr.  Neville,"  he  said.  "According 
to  your  account,  you  are  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  a  married  man.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that." 

"But  Clare — Miss  Ingram — has  given  me 
a  little  hope  that  there  might  be  doubt  of  it," 
answered  Neville.  "  She  said  that  there  were 
certain  things — certain  obstacles — that  would 
render  a  marriage  invalid  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church." 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest,  "there  are  various 
impediments  to  matrimony ;  but  the  existence 
of  one  of  them  must  be  proved.  Are  you 
able  to  do  this  ?  " 

It  was  Neville's  turn  to  shake  his  head. 
"  I  can  prove  nothing,"  he  replied.  "  I  rushed 
into  marriage,  knowing  as  little  of  the  past 
of  the  woman  I  married  as — well,  as  I  knew 
of  herself.  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  of  every- 
thing concerning  her,  except  her  conduct 
during  the  short  period  when  our  lives  were 
connected.  But  I  will  find  out  everything,  if 
you  can  only  give  me  hope  that  by  so  doing 
I  may  break  down  the  barrier  between  Clare 
and  myself." 

"It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  hope," 
said  the  priest.  "  I  can  only  tell  you  the  law 
of  the  Church.  But  this  woman — if  you  have 
not  heard  of  her  for  years — may  be  dead. 
You  should  at  least  endeavor  to  settle  that 
point." 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  settle  all,"  said  Neville. 


"  I  shall  not  give  up  happiness  without  a  strug- 
gle. I  have  not  much  hope  that  the  woman 
is  dead  :  she  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to 
die  readily.  But  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  find 
her,  and  to  learn  all  that  I  can  of  her  life 
before  I  met  her.  She  was  apparently  an  un- 
married woman  then ;  but  in  that  country 
divorce  is  so  easy  and  so  common  that  she 
may  have  been  married  half  a  dozen  times 
before  she  went  through  the  ceremony  with 
me." 

"  If  that  were  the  case  you  would,  of  course, 
be  free,"  said  Father  Barry;  "but  let  me  ad- 
vise you  not  to  reckon  upon  it.  Things 
seldom  turn  out  as  we  wish  them  to  do :  for 
which  there  is  very  good  reason,  since  this 
world  is  not  the  place  of  fruition,  but  of 
trial.  There  is  a  severe  trial  before  you,  I 
fear;  and  not  before  you  alone.  It  is  unfort- 
unate that  you  did  not  speak  of  this  to  Clare 
at  first." 

"So  unfortunate,"  said  Neville,  with  a 
groan,  "  that  I  can  not  forgive  myself.  I  tried 
to  open  the  subject  once,  but  she  put  it  aside. 
After  that  I  was  only  too  glad  to  let  it  rest. 
I  am  fitly  punished ;  but  I  should  like  the 
punishment  to  fall  on  myself  alone." 

It  was  on  the  priest's  lips  to  say,  "  Repent- 
ance is  easy  after  wrong  has  been  done,"  but 
the  look  of  the  man's  face  stopped  him.  After 
all,  he  was  punished — deeply  punished — and 
the  truth  might  have  fallen  upon  Clare  as 
heavily  at  first  as  later. 

He  was  soon  to  receive  the  assurance  of 
this  from  Clare's  own  lips.  After  Neville  left 
him  he  went  to  the  church — where  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  when  in  Linville — and  there 
he  found  her  kneeling  before  the  altar.  She 
rose  and  followed  him  into  the  sacristy. 

"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Neville,  Father?"  she 
asked,  when  he  turned  toward  her. 

"Yes,  my  child,"  he  answered ;  "and  I  am 
deeply  grieved  by  what  he  has  told  me.  I  can 
hardly  pardon  him  for  bringing  such  a  trial 
upon  you.  He  should  have  been  open  from 
the  first ;  he  should  have  known  that  such  a 
fact  concerned  any  Christian  woman." 

"Do  not  blame  him,"  said  Clare;  "he  did 
not  mean  to  act  wrongly.  You  know  Protes- 
tants regard  divorce  as  a  recognized  legiti- 
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mate  thing.  And  I  am  glad  that  he  did  not 
tell  me  at  once." 

Father  Barry  looked  at  her  silently.  He 
did  not  understand  her,  but  he  knew  that  she 
would  not  make  such  an  assertion  without 
reason. 

"  Do  you  not  see?  "  she  said,  answering  his 
look  with  a  faint  smile.  "He  might  not  be 
what  he  is  now — a  Catholic  in  belief — if  he 
had  told  me  at  first.  For  you  know  what  I 
must  have  answered,  and  he  would  then  have 
had  no  motive  for  the  examination  which  he 
has  made.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  he 
ought  to  have  had  the  motive  of  seeking 
truth.  That  is  very  true,  but  I  fear  he  would 
not  have  acted  on  such  a  motive  without  some 
human  incentive.  If  God  saw  fit  to  use  me 
as  that  incentive — to  draw  his  attention  in  a 
direction  altogether  new  to  him,  and  to  lead 
him  over  the  first  strange,  unaccustomed 
steps — do  you  think  that  I  am  not  glad,  or 
that  I  count  a  little  pain  more  or  less  in  com- 
parison with  the  good  achieved  ?  " 

Her  listener  could  not  answer  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  was  in  fact  touched  to  the  heart 
by  this  self-forgetfulness.  No  murmur  against 
the  suffering,  no  word  of  blame  for  the  person 
who  had  brought  it  on  her ;  only  words  of 
gratitude  that  out  of  pain  good  had  come. 

"  God  is  kind  to  you,  my  child,"  said  Father 
Barry,  at  length.  "  He  has  given  you  a  heart 
that  knows  how  to  take  the  sting  from  trouble 
and  disappointment.  You  are  right,  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Neville  owes  his  faith  to  you.  But  will 
he  act  on  it  now  ?  " 

"I  think  so,"  she  answered.  "If  he  does 
not,  he  is  not  the  man  I  believe  him  to  be. 
Since  he  left  me  a  few  hours  ago,  I  have  re- 
flected much ;  and  it  seems  to  me  very  plain 
that  this  was  the  end  for  which  we  were 
brought  together — not  mere  happiness,  as  we 
thought." 

"  He  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  happiness,  however,"  said  Father 
Barry. 

A  gleam  of  light  came  into  her  eyes  as  she 
lifted  them  to  him ;  for  she  was  no  saint  de- 
tached from  the  earth,  but  a  woman  who 
longed  for  the  happiness  which  she  had  yet 
strength  to  renounce  at  the  bidding  of  duty 


"But  is  there  any  hope?"  she  asked. 

"Very  little,  I  fear,"  the  priest  answered; 
"but  I  can  not  say  there  is  none,  for  I  have 
no  means  of  arriving  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  woman  he  married, 
and  therefore  I  can  form  no  opinion  of  the 
validity  of  the  marriage.  But  the  presump- 
tion is  in  favor  of  validity  until  invalidity  is 
proved."  He  paused  a  moment,  then  added, 
gravely :  "  Do  not  indulge  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  proved.  It  is  most  improbable.  Whereas 
your  present  duty  is  clear — as  clear  to  you 
as  to  me.  And  God  be  with  you  ! " 

It  was  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  that  Clare 
passed  when  she  told  her  mother  that  her 
engagement  to  Neville  was  at  an  end,  and 
gave  the  reason  thereof.  Mrs.  Ingram  could 
hardly  express  with  sufficient  force  her  regret, 
her  indignation,  and  her  deep  conviction  of 
the  folly  of  all  concerned.  "  What  a  dreadful 
thing  it  is  to  be  bound  by  such  a  tyrannical 
religion!"  she  cried.  "As  if  the  Bible  does 
not  allow  divorce  !  What  will  people  say,  I 
should  like  to  know,  when  they  hear  that  your 
engagement  is  broken?  Who  will  believe 
that  you  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  throw  away 
such  prospects  for  a  ridiculous  scruple  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  matter  at  all  to  me,  except  on 
your  account,  what  people  think,"  said  Clare. 
"  One  must  do  what  is  right  according  to  one's 
conscience." 

"And  why  should  your  conscience  be  more 
right  than  other  people's  consciences?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Ingram.  "Your  Church  says 
so?  I  am  sick  of  the  name  of  your  Church, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  another  Roman 
Catholic  as  long  as  I  live !  How  any  one 
can  submit  to  such  dictation  passes  my  com- 
prehension ! " 

Clare  would  gladly  have  kept  the  matter 
secret,  but  Neville  and  herself  had  agreed  that 
she  owed  confidence  to  her  mother ;  and  what 
Mrs.  Ingram  knew  the  whole  of  Linville  un- 
fortunately was  very  likely  to  know.  So  it 
was  that  Neville  found  himself  beset  by  in- 
quiries and  condolences,  while  the  wildest 
rumors  concerning  the  affair  began  to  prevail. 
When  people  heard  that  he  adhered  to  his  res- 
olution to  become  a  Catholic,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Church,  in  the  person  of  innocent 
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Father  Barry,  was  held  to  have  so  "unwarrant- 
ably interfered"  in  his  matrimonial  affairs, 
popular  surprise  reached  its  height.  "After 
that,"  those  interested  said  to  each  other,  "it 
is  possible  to  believe  anything." 

Clare  and  Neville  troubled  themselves  very 
little  about  what  was  believed  or  not  believed. 
To  them  life  at  this  time  was  set  in  a  key  of 
sadness,  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal. For  were  they  not  about  to  part,  never 
perhaps  to  meet  again  ?  They  did  not  say  to 
each  other  that  the  parting  would  be  final,  nor 
did  they  say  it  to  themselves ;  but  each  felt 
the  possibility  cold  about  the  heart,  and  in  her 
thoughts  Clare  faced  the  worst. 

The  suffering  was  too  keen  to  be  prolonged. 
Neville  made  his  preparations  to  return  to 
the  West  at  once,  in  order  to  devote  time 
and  means  to  discovering  the  present  where- 
abouts, and  learning  all  that  there  was  to 
know  of  the  past  life  of  the  woman  he  had  so 
recklessly  married. 

But  before  he  went  it  was  his  own  wish  as 
well  as  that  of  Clare  that  he  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  in  Linville.  "  It  was 
here  we  met,"  he  said ;  "  I  want  to  date  my 
spiritual  life  from  here."  So  on  the  afternoon 
before  the  day  of  his  departure  he  walked  up 
to  the  little  church,  where  Father  Barry  and 
Clare  awaited  him.  Only  these  two  were 
present  when  he  made  his  profession  of  faith, 
received  conditional  Baptism,  and  rose  up  a 
child  of  the  Holy  Roman  Apostolic  Church. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  Clare.  Her  face  was 
shining  with  a  light  that  he  never  forgot — a 
light  of  the  purest  spiritual  joy — a  light  which 
seemed  to  say  that  all  their  pain  was  cheaply 
borne  for  this.  As  he  had  understood  her 
from  the  first,  so  he  understood  her  now.  But 
in  his  own  heart  there  was  a  pang.  He  re- 
alized thoroughly  that  if  she  had  brought  him 
so  far,  it  was  in  order  that  their  paths  might 
separate  here,  never  perhaps  to  meet  again. 

The  next  morning,  while  most  of  Linville 
still  lay  sleeping,  and  the  distant  mountains 
were  wrapped  in  heavenly  rnist,  he  again 
mounted  the  hill  to  the  church.  When  he 
entered  the  little  sanctuary  it  seemed  to  him 
as  it  had  seemed  once  before,  the  very  abode 
of  peace  and  fragrant  stillness.  The  fresh 


morning  air  and  early  sunlight  came  in 
through  the  open  casements,  round  which 
morning-glories  were  climbing  and  blooming. 
Some  of  the  vines  and  flowers  had  been 
broken  off  and  twined  about  the  altar.  He 
knew  at  once  that  Clare  had  done  this  ;  and, 
looking  around  for  her,  saw  her  kneeling 
near  the  sanctuary,  where  Father  Barry  was 
in  the  act  of  beginning  Mass.  Half  a  dozen 
other  people  were  present,  and  he  knelt  down 
quietly  behind  them  all. 

The  solemn  service  took  its  way  as  usual 
through  Introit,  prayers,  Epistle,  Gospel ;  but 
Neville,  who  knew  little  .of  its  different  parts, 
made  no  attempt  to  comprehend  or  follow 
them.  He  only  grasped  the  great  central  fact, 
and  was  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  that 
— in  the  wonderful,  unspeakable,  almost  in- 
credible marvel  that  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  should  descend  upon  this  altar  to  be- 
come the  food  of  humanity.  In  that  thought 
he  forgot  everything  else ;  and  when  the  bell 
gave  warning  that  the  stupendous  miracle 
was  about  to  occur,  he  could  only  find  in  his 
heart  the  words  of  him  who  had  once  doubted, 
and  been  convinced  by  touching  the  print  of 
the  Nails  and  of  the  Spear :  "  My  Lord  and 
my  God ! "  This  simple  yet  perfect  act  of  faith 
and  worship  seemed  the  only  utterance  of 
which  he  was  capable,  when  presently,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  others,  he  went  and  knelt 
at  the  Communion-rail. 

An  hour  later  he  had  parted  with  Clare. 
In  this  sad  parting  there  was  little  to  be  said, 
for  each  knew  that  their  hope  of  future  meet- 
ing was  faint  and  uncertain.  "  I  shall  leave 
no  means  untried  to  discover  the  truth ;  and 
the  hour  that  I  am  convinced  of  my  freedom 
will  see  me  on  my  way  back,"  said  Neville. 

"  If  you  fail  to  find  what  you  seek,  do  not 
come  back,"  said  Clare,  faintly.  "  I  could  not 
bear  this  again." 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED  ) 


THE  universal  aptness  of  a  religious  system 
for  all  stages  of  civilization,  and  for  ail  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  well  befits  its  claim 
of  divine  origin.  She  is  of  all  nations  and  of 
all  times  that  wonderful  Church  of  Rome ! — 
"Eothen" 
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II. 

HOPING  to  obtain  the  release  of  her  hus- 
band, Mme.  des  Ganettes  wearied  herself 
in  fruitless  appeals  to  the  authorities  of  the 
province  and  of  Paris.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
fathers  of  families  were  imprisoned,  and  dis- 
content reigned  throughout  the  city. 

Charles,  who,  as  we  know,  had  an  impetu- 
ous and  daring  disposition,  could  not  remain 
passive  at  such  a  time.  He  took  occasion 
during  the  absence  of  his  mother,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1794,  to  go  to  one  of  the  clubs, 
where  his  energetic  language  soon  attracted 
attention.  Being  called  upon  for  a  speech,  he 
ascended  the  rostrum. 

"Citizens,"  he  exclaimed,  with  the  elo- 
quence of  an  orator  just  out  of  college,  and 
full  of  recollections  of  the  Forum  and  the 
Areopagus  —  "citizens,  the  city  of  Dreux 
mourns,  and  can  you,  her  children,  remain 
deaf  to  the  accents  of  her  plaintive  voice  ? 
Will  you  let  her  be  oppressed  by  a  strange 
faction,  that  dares  to  imprison  those  whom 
you  love,  and  whom  you  call  your  brothers  ? 
Are  you  not  the  sovereign  people  ?  Rouse 
yourselves  :  it  is  time ! "  etc. 

The  audience  was  captivated ;  the  presi- 
dent embraced  the  speaker,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  meeting  a  committee  of  twenty 
was  appointed  to  release  the  prisoners.  M. 
Laforet,  the  jailer,  refused  to  give  up  the  keys 
without  an  order  from  the  Convention ;  but 
when  they  threatened  to  force  the  doors,  he 
yielded.  The  prisoners  were  all  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  officials  were  then  forced  into  the  cells 
they  had  occupied.  M.  Laforet  himself  was 
closely  confined  behind  the  bolts  he  had  so 
often  drawn  upon  others. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  audacious 
proceeding  did  not  intimidate  Charles.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  winter  of  1794  and  '95  he  con- 
tinued to  visit  and  to  aid  the  priests  who 
were  concealed  in  the  city.  He  knew  the 
good  Catholics,  and  arranged  for  them  the 
means  of  communication  with  these  devoted 
ecclesiastics,  who  never  hesitated  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  order 


to  give  the  aids  of  the  Church  to  the  faithful. 

Some  of  the  pious  women  of  the  city  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  evening  in  one 
of  the  suburbs,  to  encourage  and  sustain  each 
other  in  these  days  of  trial.  Charles  attended 
their  meetings,  and  read  to  them  from  a  book 
directed  against  the  Constitution.  His  com- 
ments upon  it  were  listened  to  with  great  in- 
terest, and  such  was  the  influence  which  this 
young  apostle  acquired  over  these  good 
women  that  he  persuaded  them  to  make  a 
personal  effort  to  regain  possession  of  the 
churches.  For  this  purpose  he  organized  a 
band,  which  no  man  was  permitted  to  join. 

On  March  24  three  hundred  women  as- 
sembled in  one  of  the  public  squares.  Charles 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  they  went 
to  the  mayor's  office.  In  company  with  four 
of  them  he  entered  the  house,  and  in  a  de- 
cided tone  said  that  he  came  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Dreux  to  ask  the  keys  of  the 
churches,  adding  that  the  proceeding  was 
entirely  pacific :  that  he  had  with  him  only 
women,  who  sought  but  the  rights  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  against  wbom  it  would  be 
infamous  to  use  force.  Dufresne,  the  mayor, 
yielded  perhaps  without  too  much  regret,  and 
delivered  up  the  keys  of  St.  John's  and  St. 
Peter's. 

The  crowd  that  had  collected  rushed  en- 
thusiastically to  the  churches.  At  St.  Peter's 
they  found  that  the  statues  had  been  broken, 
and  with  the  pieces  a  wall  built  around  the 
sanctuary.  Charles,  perceiving  that  the  crowd 
hesitated,  called  for  a  crowbar,  struck  the  first 
blows,  and  soon  the  wall  was  demolished ; 
the  Republican  emblems  that  desecrated  the 
church  were  torn  down,  dragged  in  the  mud, 
and  burned.  On  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week 
the  faithful  priests  said  Mass  in  these  two 
churches.  During  all  that  week,  and  on  Easter 
Sunday,  public  services  were  held;  and  it  was 
not  until  near  Ascension  Day  that  officers 
were  sent  to  discover  the  authors  of  what  they 
affirmed  to  be  daring  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Republic. 

The  authorities  of  Dreux,  not  wishing  to 
draw  upon  the  city  a  chastisement  which 
would  affect  particularly  the  popular  class — 
at  that  time  very  sympathetic  in  the  cause  of 
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religion — showed  much  indifference  during 
the  search.  The  mayor  advised  leniency,  and 
excused  the  principal  offender  by  saying  he 
was,  after  all,  but  a  mere  boy.  No  arrests  were 
made,  and  the  affair  ended  with  the  closing  of 
the  churches. 

Charles  succeeded  in  preserving  the  sacred 
vessels  from  profanation,  and  in  1819  he  had 
the  consolation  of  using  one  of  the  chalices 
in  celebrating  Mass. 

The  happy  termination  of  these  two  affairs 
did  not  relieve  M.  and  Mme.  des  Genettes  of  all 
anxiety,  for  they  felt  sure  that  their  son  would 
profit  by  the  very  first  opportunity — if  indeed 
he  did  not  create  one — to  commit  some  other 
imprudent  act.  All  things  combined  to  ren- 
der their  residence  in  Dreux  unpleasant,  and 
they  removed  to  a  little  property  which  they 
possessed  in  a  canton  of  Coutomer.  This 
was  all  that  remained  to  them  of  their  large 
estates. 

Charles  found  the  situation  favorable  for 
the  exercise  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion. All  Catholic  schools  had  been  closed. 
He  went  from  farm  to  farm,  gained  the  affec- 
tion of  the  peasants,  and  taught  their  children 
the  Catechism.  Soon  he  enlarged  his  work, 
and  opened  a  school  for  boys,  the  most  in- 
telligent of  whom  began  Latin.  Six  or  seven 
of  them  were  able  afterwards  to  continue  their 
studies,  and  finally  became  priests. 

But  the  mothers  were  somewhat  dissatisfied 
that  these  precious  advantages  were  all  on  the 
side  of  the  boys.  "  If  M.  des  Genettes  can  not 
admit  the  little  girls  to  the  school,  will  he  not, 
at  least,  admit  them  to  the  Catechism  lessons  ? 
It  is  too  bad  that  they  should  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  their  religion  while  their  brothers 
are  so  well  instructed."  These  remarks  sug- 
gested to  Charles  a  plan  for  developing  his 
work.  After  consulting  his  mother,  he  went 
to  see  the  civil  authorities  on  the  subject,  and 
reminded  them  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
Vandemairiean-  VII.,  he  was  at  liberty  to  prac 
tise  his  religion ;  that  as  he  was  not  a  priest 
the  laws  of  the  Convention  did  not  apply  to 
him,  so  there  was  no  reason  why  he  could 
not  assemble  the  people  for  instruction.  His 
request  was  granted  at  once.  He  then  asked 
to  rent  the  Church  of  St.  Lomer,  and  was 


allowed  to  have  it  at  a  mere  nominal  sum. 

Having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  civil 
authorities,  he  went  to  Father  Lefran9ois, 
Canon  of  Seez,  and  ex- President  of  the  Col- 
lege, who  was  concealed  in  the  diocese,  ad- 
ministering in  the  quality  of  Vicar-General. 
This  good  priest  welcomed  him  cordially, 
examined  his  plans,  and  authorized  him  to 
give  catechetical  instructions  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Lomer  to  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  these  reunions  they  were  to  sing 
hymns  and  psalms,  and  Charles  was  to  read 
from  the  Bible  and  some  approved  work  of 
explanation.  Father  LefranQois  would  not 
permit  him  to  give  verbal  instructions ;  for, 
although  full  of  zeal  and  piety,  he  had  not  re- 
ceived a  theological  education,  without  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  erroneous 
statements. 

Armed  with  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
the  civil  authority,  he  began  his  work.  He 
opened  the  church  on  Sunday,  and  the  chil- 
dren came  in  crowds,  accompanied  by  their 
parents.  Soon  the  people  flocked  from  the 
neighboring  parishes  also,  and  these  meetings 
proved  a  Godsend  to  all.  On  Sundays,  those 
who  had  formerly  sung  in  the  choir  again 
took  their  places  there,  and  sang  High  Mass; 
after  the  Sanctus  the  congregation  knelt  and 
prayed  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  a 
priest  were  at  the  altar.  In  the  evening  they 
again  assembled  for  Vespers. 

Charles  established  a  reunion  of  women, 
over  which  his  mother  presided  at  her  house. 
They  worked  and  prayed  together,  had  spir- 
itual reading  and  familiar  instructions  by 
Mme.  des  Genettes,  who  was  distinguished  by 
her  great  virtue  and  fervent  piety.  From  time 
to  time,  when  circumstances  were  favorable, 
the  priests  came  to  the  house  to  hear  confes- 
sions. It  was  in  this  manner  that  eighty  per- 
sons were  able  to  approach  the  Holy  Table, 
together  with  some  thirty  boys  and  girls 
whom  Charles  had  prepared  for  their  First 
Communion.  More  than  three  hundred  of 
the  faithful  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place  at  Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas. 

When  referring  to  this  period  of  his  life,  the 
Abbe  des  Genettes  expressed  surprise  that  he 
had  not  been  arrested;  for,  although  the  letter 
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of  the  law  did  not  apply  to  him,  as  he  was  not 
a  priest,  still  he  was  acting  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  anti- Catholic  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  was  in  danger  of  severe  penalties  for 
holding  communication  with  the  proscribed 
clergy.  He  recognized  it  as  a  special  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  that  he  had  been  allowed, 
for  three  years,  to  teach  Catechism  publicly, 
to  have  Mass  celebrated,  to  visit  the  sick,  and 
bring  the  priest  to  their  bedside.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  he  was  denounced  to  the 
prefect  as  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  priest  at 
St.  Lpmer,  and  the  mayor  was  ordered  to 
draw  up  an  accusation  against  him.  Charles, 
warned  of  what  was  passing,  went  to  the  pre- 
fect's house,  where  his  friend  the  secretary- 
general  told  him  of  what  he  was  accused,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  prefect's  office.  The 
latter  received  him  coldly,  and  said : 

"You  are  accused  of  disturbing  the  peace 
and  violating  the  laws." 

"I  practise  my  religion,  which  I  have  a 
right  to  do." 

"But  it  is  said  you  are  a  Chouan."* 

"I  stay  quietly  at  home." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  If  you  do  not 
give  up  your  intriguing  you  will  be  arrested." 

"  I  teach  the  children  to  love  God  and  obey 
their  parents,  to  wrong  no  one,  to  live  in 
innocence  and  purity.  If  I  am  obliged  to 
discontinue  these  instructions  I  will  tell  every- 
one it  is  by  your  order." 

The  prefect  remained  silent  a  moment,  then 
said: 

"Well,  continue,  and  we  will  see." 

After  this  young  Des  Genettes  was  sub 
jected  to  a  careful  watch. 

In  following  the  details  of  these  truly  apos- 
tolic works  we  should  be  apt  to  forget  that 
they  were  performed  by  a  young  man  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  were  we  not  reminded 
of  his  youth  by  his  father's  sending  him  to 
resume  his  studies.  He  went  to  AlenQon,  to 
live  with  his  uncle — a  celebrated  surgeon  in 

O 

the  army — and  began  a  course  of  mathemat- 
ics. Whether  it  was  that  he  had  little  taste 
for  the  exact  sciences,  or  whether  his  vocation 


*  The  Chouans  were  a  band  of  Royalists  who  went 
about  the  streets  at  night. 


drew  him  irresistibly,  he  paid  scarcely  any 
attention  to  his  studies,  but  eagerly  sought 
out  all  occasions  for  making  himself  useful  to 
the  numerous  Catholics  in  the  city.  In  many 
houses  private  chapels  were  prepared,  and  the 
priests  came  in  secret  to  celebrate  Mass  and 
administer  the  Sacraments. 

Charles  soon  gained  the  confidence  of 
everyone  at  Alengon,  and  such  was  his  matu- 
rity ofjucigment,  and  zeal  in  good  works,  that 
many  believed  him  to  be  a  priest  in  disguise. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


The  New  Catholic  University, 


AS  our  readers  are  aware,  one  of  the  im- 
portant measures  adopted  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  late  Plenary  Council,  held  in  Baltimore, 
was  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  Miss  Mary 
G.  Caldwell,  of  New  York,  who  generously 
volunteered  to  contribute  $300,000  towards 
the  founding  of  a  National  Catholic  University. 
In  accepting  this  donation,  the  Council  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  great  work  of  establishing, 
here  in  America,  an  institution  of  learning 
which  would  rival  those  time  honored  and 
world  famed  Universities  of  Europe,  which 
have  been  the  glory  of  the  Church  through 
the  light  and  darkness  that,  by  turns,  over- 
spread the  world  without,  and  whose  sons 
have  gone  forth  fully  equipped,  and  prepared 
to  do  good  and  noble  service  in  the  warfare 
which  the  Spouse  of  Christ  upon  earth  must 
needs  ever  wage  against  her  enemies,  whose 
most  powerful  weapon  is  the  abuse  of  that 
grand  faculty  of  the  soul — reason.  Fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  undertaking, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Council  appointed  a  Board 
— composed  of  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen 
— to  which  they  intrusted  the  University 
project,  v/ith  full  powers  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  the  members  should  deem 
necessary  to  secure  the  perfect  realization  of 
the  plan  agreed  upon. 

In  furtherance  of  its  object,  the  Board  has 
recently  issued  an  appeal  which  commends 
itself  to  the  attention  of  every  intelligent 
Catholic  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  The  circular  states  that,  after  long 
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and  mature  deliberation,  Washington  city 
has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  "the  Catholic 
University  of  America";  that  sixty- five  acres 
of  land  have  been  bought,  and  thereon  the  first 
University  buildings  will  be  erected  as  soon 
as  the  architectural  plans  shall  have  been 
decided  upon,  and  other  preliminary  arrange- 
ments made.  It  is  further  stated  that 

". . .  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  begin  with  the  faculties 
of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  to  which,  in  due  course 
of  time,  all  the  other  faculties  needed  to  constitute  a 
true  university  will  be  aggregated.  These  two  facul- 
ties will  require  not  fewer  than  eight  professorships ; 
and  as  ihe  success  of  the  University  will  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  the  ability  of  its  teachers,  it  is  all- 
important  that  the  chairs  should,  from  the  very  start, 
be  so  endowed  as  to  secure  salaries  which  will  enable 
the  most  competent  and  distinguished  men  to  accept 
these  positions  Some  of  the  chairs  of  the  faculties  of 
Philosophy  and  Theology  will,  of  course,  be  filled  by 
priests ;  and  for  such  chairs  it  is  thought  that  an  en- 
dowment of  $50,000  each  will  be  sufficient.  Others 
will  be  filled  by  laymen,  and  the  endowment  of  these 
is  fixed  at  $100,000  each. 

"  The  University  Board  deems  it  advisable  that,  m 
addition  to  endowments  of  chairs,  a  number  of  burses, 
f5,ooo  each,  should  be  founded ;  so  that  students  of 
talent  may  not,  through  lack  of  means,  be  prevented 
from  receiving  the  best  mental  training." 

Hence  the  purpose  of  the  appeal  now 
made  "to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  to  those  among  them  possessed 
of  wealth,  to  provide  the  means  to  endow  the 
eight  professorships  with  which  the  Univer- 
sity will  enter  upon  its  work,  and  also  to 
found  the  burses  of  which  mention  has  been 
made";  that  thus  the  Church  in  America 
may  have  at  least  one  institution  commens- 
urate with  its  dignity — "a  great  intellectual 
centre  of  Catholic  intelligence  and  influence, 
which  will  unify  and  complete  our  educational 
system,  and  be  a  crown  and  a  focus  of  light 
for  our  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries."  As 
the  Board  says: 

"  Let  our  University  but  be  properly  endowed — and, 
in  a  country  in  which  a  single  individual  has  now  and 
then  given  millions  of  dollars  for  such  purpose,  this 
may  readily  be  expected  of  certainly  not  fewer  than 
eight  millions  of  believers,  one  of  whom  has  already 
made  herself  the  foundress  of  the  great  work — let  this 
endowment,  then,  be  rightly  made,  and  the  Board 
can,  without  shame  and  in  all  confidence,  approach 
whatever  Catholic  distinguished  for  ability  and  learn- 
ing may  be  found  in  Europe  or  America.  .  .  .  Later 
on,  the  University  will  form  its  own  professors,  as  a 


man  of  genius  founds  a  school  of  thought  and  raises 
up  disciples." 

We  hope  that  this  appeal  will  meet  with  a 
prompt  and  generous  response  from  the  nu- 
merous body  of  Catholics  in  the  country  who 
are  possessed  of  an  abundance  of  the  "good 
things  of  this  world."  We  confidently  expect 
that  the  splendid  example  set  by  the  noble 
Christian  lady,  to  whose  generous  action  the 
inauguration  of  the  undertaking  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, will  find  many  an  imitator  among 
the  children  of  the  Church  in  America,  who 
love  their  Mother,  and  would  seek  to  aid  in 
defending  her  glory  and  upholding  her  dig- 
nity in  face  of  the  opposing  army  of  infidelity. 


Favors  of  Our  Queen. 


A   CONVERT  S   LETTER. 


"  F  WAS  far  from  God,  not  having  ap- 
1  preached  the  holy  tribunal  for  full  seven 
years.  My  faith  had  become  very  weak,  almost 
wavering.  Although  my  life  seemed  com- 
paratively blameless,  and  my  soul  in  peace, 
interiorly  I  was  undergoing  a  fearful  struggle. 
Having  made  an  excursion  to  the  Pyrenees, 
I  halted  for  a  stay  of  four  days  at  Lourdes, 
where  I  witnessed  several  grand  pilgrimages, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  recurring  festivals. 
I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  piety  of  the  pil- 
grims and  the  solemn  pomp  displayed  in  the 
processions,  still  I  was  not  conquered.  There 
were  moments  when  I  felt  inclined  to  lay  the 
axe  to- the  root — to  make  a  good  confession; 
but  I  thought  the  time  was  too  short  to  per- 
form so  great  a  task  properly.  On  Saturday 
I  repaired  to  the  Grotto,  and,  after  placing  a 
taper  before  the  altar  for  the  intentions  of  my 
family,  I  added  another  for  my  own  conver- 
sion. Although  feeling  great  discouragement, 
I  prayed  in  some  sort  of  way,  without  sensible 
devotion,  and  easily  yielding  to  distractions. 
"Whilst  in  this  unhappy  state  of  mind,  a 
young  woman  entered,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  a  man,  who,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  her 
uncle.  She  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  statue, 
and  devoutly  kissed  the  rock,  moaning  the 
while  in  so  piteous  a  tone  that  all  present 
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were  painfully  affected  by  her  anguish.  '  Poor 
woman ! '  I  said  to  myself,  classing  her  among 
those  who  had  sought  cure,  but  whose  peti- 
tions had  not  been  heard.  After  a  while  her 
uncle,  observing  that  she  was  unable  to  kneel 
any  longer,  conducted  her  to  a  seat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  statue.  She  was  instantly 
seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling.  They  offered 
her  a  glass  of  the  miraculous  water,  and  every 
eye  was  turned  towards  her  as  she  tried  to 
drink,  for  the  water  seemed  to  choke  her; 
yet  she  persisted,  and  exclaimed  in  broken 
accents :  '  Holy  Virgin,  cure  me,  or  take  me 
hence ! '  Then  her  peculiarly  piteous  moan 
grew  louder ;  it  was  enough  to  make  one  ill 
to  hear  it.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if 
a  sceptic  were  present  he  might  truthfully 
say :  '  They  are  doing  the  girl  more  harm 
than  good ' ;  in  fact,  I  was  not  very  far  from 
being  such  a  sceptic  myself. 

"  Meanwhile  I  gave  way  to  my  depressed 
spirits.  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands, 
and  bent  low  over  the  bench  before  me,  which, 
having  no  back-board,  allowed  me  to  almost 
lie  prostrate,  and  hide  my  eyes  swimming  in 
tears.  That  moan  ! — it  continued,  affecting 
me  most  painfully.  So  I  took  my  heart,  as  it 
were,  in  my  hands,  with  its  burden  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  and  I  cried :  '  O  God !  deliver  her ; 
deliver  me !  Have  mercy  on  me !  If  she  is 
relieved,  and  it  is  a  miraculous  cure,  I  will 
not  delay  my  confession.  I  will  seek  salva- 
tion here.'  A  short  interval  of  time  elapsed, 
and  I  was  aroused  by  not  hearing  the  moan 
that  was  so  heart-rending.  They  were  offer- 
ing the  girl  a  second  glass  of  the  wondrous 
water,  and  she  was  declining  it  with  a  gesture 
that  seemed  to  imply  the  wish  to  remain  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer.  A  few  moments  J^ter  she 
exclaimed :  '  I  am  cured !  O  thank  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  me ! '  and  she  broke  forth  in 
fervent  acts  of  thanksgiving.  I  dared  not 
presume  to  thank  the  Immaculate  Mother, 
and  remained  dumb ;  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
take  steps  to  convince  myself  that  there  had 
been  no  imposture.  At  length,  fully  assured 
(though  not  without  some  struggles  between 
doubts  that  arose  from  my  own  imperfect 
dispositions)  I  fulfilled  my  promise.  Faith  and 
Hope  returned  with  Charity;  for  I  commu- 


nicated on  the  morrow,  and  quitted  Lourdes 
blessing  God  and  His  Holy  Mother. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  I  am  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm.  No :  I  feel  calm,  and 
at  peace  with  God  and  my  neighbor  ;  and  I 
see  that  while  I  was  doubting  about  a  mirac- 
ulous cure  of  the  body,  the  powerful  grace 
of  God  was  preparing  for  me,  a  wretched,  un- 
worthy sinner,  a  far  greater  miracle — the 
healing  of  my  sin- sick  soul." 


A  Singular  Grace. 


A  SAINTLY  prelate  lately  deceased  used 
to  say:  "During  the  long  years  of  my 
ministry  I  have  again  and  again  observed  that 
an  infant  baptized  in  a  Protestant  family  has 
proved  a  prelude  to  the  conversion  of  its 
parents."  The  following  incident  of  mission- 
ary life  in  the  West  would  seem  to  be  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  saying. 

The  Rev.  Father  Van  Quickenborne  was  the 
first  Jesuit  who  appeared  in  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  after  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  course  of  time 
Florissant  and  St.  Charles'  missions  (founded 
by  his  apostolic  zeal)  became  rallying  points, 
around  which  little  colonies  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  formed  and  multiplied.  The  mis- 
sionaries had  to  go  in  every  direction  to  min- 
ister to  so  many  thirsting  souls,  and  Father 
Van  Quickenborne  devoted  himself  to  these 
apostolic  excursions  with  real  gladness  of 
heart  In  one  of  his  rides,  having  arrived  at 
a  place  where  the  road  branched,  he  intended 
to  take  the  more  beaten  track,  but  his  horse 
resisted.  In  vain  he  urged  him  to  obey :  the 
animal  prevailed  over  his  master,  and  started 
off  at  a  rapid  pace  by  the  less  agreeable  and 
familiar  way.  The  route  crossed  a  forest. 
Night  came  on,  and  the  missionary  found 
himself  obliged  to  stop  at  a  little  cottage  as 
poor  as  it  was  solitary,  lost  as  it  were  amid  the 
towering  trees.  The  Father  met  with  a  cold 
reception ;  and,  though  supper  was  served  to 
him,  the  inmates  spoke  very  few  words,  and 
these  in  an  embarrassed  and  reserved  manner. 
The  good  Father  well  understood  the  cause 
of  this.  The  Protestant  ministers  at  that  time 
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(1824)  were  wont  to  depict  our  religion  as  an 
assemblage  of  absurd  and  pernicious  doc- 
trines, and  drew  revolting  portraits  of  our  self- 
sacrificing  missionaries. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  lay  a  child  sick 
with  fiver,  and  evidently  in  extremities.  Fa- 
ther Van  Quickenborne  asked  the  distracted 
mother  whether  her  boy  had  received  Bap- 
tism, and  on  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  began  to  explain  the  necessity  of  this 
Sacrament.  "  God  Himself  has  sent  me  here," 
he  added,  "to  open  to  your  child  the  gate  of 
heaven.  There  is  no  time  to  lose :  soon  he 
will  be  no  more."  The  mother  replied  with 
disdain  that  she  would  never  suffer  a  priest 
to  baptize  her  son :  that  she  did  not  believe 
in  Baptism.  It  was  in  vain  to  insist  further ; 
but  as  the  child  was  consumed  with  thirst, 
the  Father,  feigning  to  renounce  his  idea, 
gently  administered  from  time  to  time  a  little 
water.  At  a  moment  when  the  attention  of 
the  mother  was  turned  elsewhere,  he  baptized 
the  child,  who  soon  after  winged  its  flight  to 
heaven. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  Father  Van 
Quickenborne,  happening  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cottage,  called  again,  and  asked  to  see 
the  mother  of  the  child,  who  this  time  showed 
herself  a  very  different  sort  of  person.  She 
evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  have  some  in- 
struction in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  ad- 
mitted that  what  the  Father  had  said  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  Baptism  troubled  her; 
she  deplored  her  conduct  in  depriving  her 
son  of  so  great  a  grace.  "  Console  yourself," 
said  the  benevolent  missionary,  "  I  baptized 
your  child,  who  now  intercedes  for  you  in 
the  presence  of  God.  Receive  Baptism,  and 
you  will  one  day  .chare  in  his  eternal  happi- 
ness "  These  words  produced  the  desired 
effect.  The  woman  was  converted,  and,  after 
being  instructed  in  the  Catechism,  she  and 
her  whole  family  received  Baptism. 


You  judge  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  guidance  of  your  soul ;  you  examine 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Where, 
then,  is  that  simplicity  of  childhood  by  which 
we  must  obtain  the  Kingdom  of  God  ? —  Ven. 
Libermann. 


Catholic  Notes. 


At  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Bismarck  himself, 
the  Holy  Father  has  been  chosen  as  arbiter  be- 
tween Spain  and  Germany  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
puted right  of  possession  to  the  Caroline  Islands. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  Governments  was  com- 
mon enough  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  nowadays  it 
is  very  notable,  and  withal  profoundly  significant. 


Among  the  wonders  wrought  at  Lourdes  during 
the  National  Pilgrimage  was  the  cure  of  a  young 
man  deaf  and  dumb.  The  miraculous  events  of 
the  world- famed  shrine  having  been  made  known 
to  him,  he  felt  mysteriously  drawn  thither.  Staff  in 
hand,  he  set  off  on  foot,  having  suspended  round 
his  neck  a  card  bearing  the  inscription:  "Deaf 
and  dumb;  I  am  bound  for  Lourdes;  show  me  the 
way. ' '  For  two  months  he  tramped  from  town  to 
town,  lodging  where  Providence*provided  him  a 
bed.  Arriving  at  Lourdes,  he  drank  the  water, 
bathed  his  ears  at  the  font,  and  then  prayed  with 
the  other  pilgrims.  At  length  burst  forth  from  the 
assembled  thousands  the  canticle  of  Lourdes,  with 
its  refrain,  "Ave Maria. ' '  Suddenly  the  deaf  mute 
heard,  and  sang  like  the  rest.  He  was  healed.  His 
wonderful  faith  had  merited  a  miracle,  for  which 
the  multitude  gave  thanks  to  God. 


The  pallium  was  conferred  on  Archbishop  Rior- 
dan  on  the  second  anniversary  of  his  episcopal 
consecration.  The  impressiveness  of  the  ceremony 
of  investiture  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of 
representatives  of  so  many  different  nationalities 
among  the  clergy  and  laity ;  for  there  is  no  city  in 
the  United  States  more  cosmopolitan  than  San 
Francisco.  All  the  religious  orders  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  too,  were  represented — Jesuits  Franciscans, 
Benedictines,  Dominicans,  and  Christian  Brothers. 
He  who  by  his  personality  no  less  than  by  his 
office  is  now  the  natural  leader  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  California,  until  two  years  ago  was  com- 
paratively unknown  there.  Wonderful  Church  ! 


In  publishing  the  recent  decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites  concerning  the  devotions 
of  the  present  month,  the  Right  Rev  Bishop  of 
Covington  issued  an  earnest  pastoral  letter  full  of 
wise  counsels  for  clergy  and  laity.  After  noting 
the  similarity  of  results  of  the  false  doctrines  prev- 
alent in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and 
the  state  of  society  in  our  own  time,  he  shows  how 
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excellent  is  the  means  provided  in  each  case  to 
remedy  the  evil — to  repress  error  and  confirm 
truth.  He  orders  that  at  least  two  instructions  be 
given  in  every  church  and  mission  in  the  diocese 
on  the  manner  of  saying  the  Rosary,  in  order  that 
all  may  understand  its  spiritual  advantages.  In 
missions  and  stations  which  can  be  attended  only 
at  intervals  he  urges  the  cltrgy  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  daily  re-  itation  of  the  beads  and 
Litany  of  Loreto  in  the  church  or  in  some  house 
of  a  Catholic  neighbor h  od  "  We  must  begin  to 
pray  with  the  simple  faith,  in  the  simple  language 
which  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  His  Holy  Spirit 
have  taught  us,  and  which  the  Church  has  approved 
for  our  daily  use." 

The  attendants  at  the  cholera  hospitals  in 
Madrid  and  elsewhere  in  Spain  are  all  Sisters  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  their 
presence  seems  of  as  much  efficacy  as  medicine. 
All  the  regular  attendants  fled.  All  these  se.lf- 
sacrificing  women  are  ladies  by  birth,  chiefly  from 
Navarre,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia.  In  an  ordinary 
hospital  the  duties  which  fall  to  a  Sister's  lot  are 
unpleasant  enough,  but  in  these  cholera  hospitals, 
forsaken  by  all,  one  shudders  to  think  of  all  they 
must  go  through.  —  The  Sun  (New  York). 


While  infidels  are  dishonoring  the  traditions  of 
Catholic  lands,  God  prepares  new  and  unexpected 
homage  for  the  emblem  of  man's  salvation,  so  im- 
piously excluded  from  the  cemeteries  of  France. 
Last  November  the  family  cemetery  of  Bailly 
Homestead,  Porter  Co.,  Ind  ,  wherein  are  interred 
the  remains  of  Miss  Rose  Howe,  once  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  was  the  scene 
of  a  touching  ceremony — the  solemn  blessing  and 
erection  of  a  massive  oaken  cross,  to  replace  one 
which  had  been  a  landmark  in  the  pioneer  days. 
On  the  26th  ult.,  in  this  same  cemetery,  fresh 
honors  were  paid  to  the  memorials  of  Christ's  Pas- 
sion and  Death.  Fine  relief  Stations  of  the  Way 
of  the  Cross  having  been  built  into  the  stone- wall 
surrounding  the  cemetery,  the  solemn  erection  of 
the  Via  Crucis  took  place  on  that  day.  After  a 
touching  and  most  appropriate  address  from  the 
reverend  pastor  of  Chesterton,  delivered  from  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  the  Vexilla  Regis  was  chaunted, 
and  the  fourteen  crosses  lying  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
oak  cross  were  blessed.  Then  followed  the  bless- 
ing of  the  reliefs  and  the  erection  of  the  crosses. 
At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  the  Te  Deum  was 
intoned,  and  the  choir  sang  Grosser  Gott,  in 
which  the  reverend  clergy  present,  who  were  all 


Germans,  joined  with  enthusiastic  devotion;  and 
certainly  no  other  strains  could  be  more  fitting 
to  the  occasion,  which  was  one  of  true  German 
piety — the  transformation  of  a  cemetery  into  a 
Cross- Garden. 

The  anonymous  author  of  an  admirable  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  We  Catholics ! ' '  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  Never  was  eulogy 
better  deserved  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  noble 
Lord  that  his  administration  won  the  affection  ot 
his  people  and  the  applause  of  the  world — not  in 
spite  of  his  being  a  Catholic,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  Catholic  training,  Catholic  temper,  and 
Catholic  integrity: 

"And  it  can  as  easily  be  shown,  in  presence  of 
Lord  Ripon's  name,  and  of  other  names  already 
written  and  yet  to  come,  that  our  representatives  in 
public  life  are  not  only  numerous,  but  also  distin- 
guished, out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  the  denom- 
inations. Lord  Ripon  was  not  only  a  Catholic  Gov- 
ernor-General, but  he  was  the  best  Govern  or- General 
India  ever  had,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  gov- 
erned. When  I  think  of  the  demonstrations  of  splen- 
dor and  of  aflfection  which  maiked  his  departure 
from  the  Dependency,  and  remember  how  he  turned 
aside — from  places  illuminated  in  his  honor,  and 
from  paths  where  maidens  strewed  roses  up  to  the 
very  bridles  of  his  horses,  and  where  old  men  by  the 
wayside  wept  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more 
— to  humbly  offer  his  own  homage  and  flowers  and 
tears  at  the  dim  shrine  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  I  turn 
in  vain  to  Old  Testament  History  and  to  the  too  barren 
records  of  Christian  princes  to  discover  a  ruler  who 
bore  himself  so  royally  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  '  God 
has  blessed  India  and  England,'  wrote  General  Gor- 
don, 'in  giving  Lord  Ripon  the  Viceroyalty.  Depend 
on  it,  this  vast  country  will  find  that  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  the  rule  of  Lord  Ripon  will  be  blessed  ;  for 
he  will  rule  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  not  of  men.' 
The  truth  of  the  words  written  in  1880  was  borne 
witness  to  in  1884  by  cheers  and  blessings  from  mill- 
ions upon  millions  of  tongues." 


Among  the  Cincinnatians  who  enlisted  in  the 
Tenth  Ohio  Infantry,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
brave  General  Lytle  fell  at  Chickamauga,  was 
Thomas  E  Burke,  who  is  now  employed  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  office.  Burke 
was  sutler  of  the  command.  While  in  the  South 
during  the  war  Sutler  Burke's  tent  was  robbed  of 
various  things,  and  among  the  stolen  property  was 
a  roll  of  $800,  the  personal  property  of  Burke.  The 
money  was  never  recovered,  and  a  score  of  years 
passed  after  Burke  had  given  up  all  chances  of  ever 
seeing  it  again.  Imagine  the  gentleman's  surprise 
when  he  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  the 
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Rev.  Louis  Cook,  C.  SS.  R.,  enclosing  a  check  for 
$100,  which  a  repentant  sinner  had  brought  to 
his  confessor  for  restitution  1  No  sooner  had  Mr. 
Burke  read  the  letter  than  he  at  once  recollected 
his  loss  during  the  war.  He  supposes  that  one 
of  the  men  who  took  his  money  was  conscience 
stricken  at  last,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  handed 
over  his  part  to  be  returned.  Mr.  Burke  did  the 
clever  thing  by  giving  part  of  the  money  to  the 
charitable  institutions.—  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


A  telegram  in  the  daily  papers  last  week  reported 
that  Mgr.  Sullivan,  recently  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Mobile,  declined  to  accept  a  purse  of  $1,000  from 
his  late  congregation  in  Washington,  advising 
them  to  present  it  to  his  successor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church.  He  said  he  came  among  them  with 
nothing,  and  preferred  to  take  nothing  away  with 
him.  Such  admirable  unselfishness  shows  what  a 
devoted  pastor  the  parishioners  of  St.  Peter's  have 
lost  and  the  Diocese  of  Mobile  has  gained. 


Those  who  witnessed  Archbishop  Walsh's  re- 
ception at  Kingstown,  and  his  passage  through  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  declare  that  no  viceroy,  no  pop- 
ular hero,  no  Archbishop  was  so  received  in  Dublin 
before.  The  crowd  was  immense,  and  there  was 
exultation  in  every  heart.  "  Surely  it  is  allowable, ' ' 
writes  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  English  jour- 
nals, "  to  trust  that  so  auspicious  a  commencement 
is  the  pledge  of  a  glorious  and  fruitful  administra- 
tion ;  and  that  the  happy  union  between  the  pastor 
and  his  flock,  so  ardently  and  affectionately  pro- 
claimed, will  last  till  he  is  called  away  by  the 
Prince  of  pastors,  to  receive  the  reward  of  good 
and  faithful  service  rendered  through  many  years 
to  His  Church." 

«-  The  Melbourne  Argus  lately  published  an  arti- 
cle on  the  work  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
of  that  city,  by  a  Protestant  writer,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract : 

"A  friend  of  mine,  a  Presbyterian  bank  manager, 
writes  of  the  '  Little  Sisters ':  'If  the  world  only  knew 
the  good  work  they  are  doing  so  quietly  and  unosten- 
tatiously, they  would  be  supported  by  hundreds,  who 
would  be  glad  to  aid  their  practical  Christianity.'  In 
effect,  he  intimates  that  by  giving  to  the  Little  Sisters 
we  should  be  getting  full  value  for  our  money.  It 
will  be  a  good  investment  for  all.  So  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  influence  of  St.  Joseph  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  and  to  those  who  believe  other  than  so,  I 
say :  Aid  Christ's  work  !  By  your  help  be  hands  and 
feet  to  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  I,  a  very  Gallio, 
bear  testimony  to  the  good  they  do ;  and  of  them,  as 


of  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  in  Adelaide  and  Sydney,  I  say,  '  The  vic- 
tories of  peace  are  greater  than  those  of  war,  the  con- 
quest over  sin  and  suffering  of  more  real  value  than 
that  of  brute  force ;  and  these  good  Sisters,  who  from 
physical  and  moral  depths  rescue  the  erring  and  the 
helpless,  are  more  to  be  respected  than  all  the  great 
warriors  of  the  world  ' ' ' 


Mgr.  Forcade,  Archbishop  of  Aix,  who  lately 
fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in  ministering  to  the  chol- 
era stricken,  died  blessing  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
his  diocese,  and  praying  that  his  death  might  be  the 
last  tribute  demanded  by  the  scourge.  In  company 
with  his  Vicar  General  he  had  visited  all  the  vil- 
lages where  the  epidemic  was  raging,  after  spend- 
ing hours  by  the  bedsides  of  those  stricken  with 
the  terrible  malady.  Mgr.  Forcade  was  formerly 
a  devoted  missionary,  and  Bishop  of  Guadaloupe. 
He  was  much  beloved  wherever  he  was  known. 

R.  I.  P. 

«  »  » 

New  Publications. 


MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  JENNIE  C.  WHITE  DEL 

BAL.     By  her  Mother,  Rhoda  E.  White.     Dublin  . 

M  H.  Gill  &  Son.    1885. 

The  first  part  of  this  book — about  fifty  pages — 
contains  the  short  and  simple  story  of  a  beauti- 
ful, happy  and  blessed  life.  Jennie  C.  White  del 
Bal  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  James  W.  White, 
of  New  York,  whose  name  is  well  and  honorably 
known  to  public  men.  Born  thus  into  a  high 
station,  carefully  trained  to  adorn  it  as  a  Catholic, 
and  bountifully  endowed  by  the  Almighty  Giver  of 
all  good  gifts,  her  history  can  not  but  please  and 
interest.  She  married  a  gentleman  from  Santiago, 
Columbia — a  small  town  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  within  ten  miles  of  the  Pacific — and  went 
with  him  to  his  family  home  in  1863,  when  San- 
tiago, all  Columbia,  and  the  neighboring  States 
were  in  a  sadly  unsettled  condition.  The  greater 
part  of  the  volume  consists  of  her  letters  home, 
descriptive  of  the  customs,  the  scenery,  the  homes, 
and  the  events  of  this  strange  land.  So  little  is 
known  of  it  even  yet,  that  curiosity  alone  leads 
one  to  enjoy  her  easy  and  earnest  narrative. 

She  found  everything  different.  She  looked  in 
vain  for  home  comforts,  and  lacked  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Church;  for  the  turbulent  and  Godless 
government  of  revolt  had  set  aside  religious  ob- 
servances with  an  iron  hand.  But  with  patient 
energy,  with  a  loving  heart,  with  fine  intelligence 
and  wise  tact,  she  threw  herself  into  her  husband's 
life,  made  his  people  hers  indeed,  and  shared  with 
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them  all  trouble  as  well  as  all  joy.  Her  stay  among 
them  was  brief,  but  her  woman's  hand  wrought 
well,  and  she  closed  her  young  eyes  in  death  on 
many  changes  in  Santiago  she  had  helped  to  bring 
about.  She  was  a  "Child  of  Mary,"  and  one 
worthy  the  name.  Every  Catholic  girl  should  learn 
from  her  life  how  much  it  lies  in  her  power  to  do 
for  her  Lord  and  His  Mother 

SHORT  MEDITATIONS  TO  AID   Pious  SOULS  IN 
THE  RECITATION  OF  THE  HOLY  ROSARY.    Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  a  Member  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Dominic.     F.  Pustet  &  Co.     New  York  and 
Cincinnati.    Price,  50  cents. 
This  little  work  is  a  timely  and  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  books  of  devotion.     It  was  evidently 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  with  a  view  to  still 
further  popularize  the  beautiful  devotion  of  the 
Holy  Rosary.     The  meditations  are  short  and 
simple,  and  in  every  way  well  suited  to  the  wants 
of  Catholics  living  in  the  world.     Several  meth- 
ods of  reciting  the  Rosary  are  given,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  the  principal  indulgences  with  which  the 
devotion  is  enriched  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  NEW  CONFESSORS. 
By  Father  Philip  M.  Salvatori,  S.  J.  Edited  by  Father 
Anthony  Ballerini,  S.J.    And  translated  from  the 
Italian  by  William  Hutch,  D.  D.    London :  Burns 
&  Gates.    New  York :  Catholic  Publication  Society 
Company.     1885.     Price,  4.5. 
The  value  of  this  work  is  attested  by  the  names 
that  appear  on  its  title  page.    The  translation,  of 
which  this  is  the  third  edition,  bears  the  imprima- 
tur of  Cardinal  Manning.     The  little  book  has 
only  to  become  known  to  the  priests  of  English- 
speaking  countries  to  be  as  popular  with  them  as 
with  their  brethren  in  Italy.     Published  in  the 
excellent  style  for  which  Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates 
are  famous. 

Messrs.  J.  Fisher  &  Bro.,  No.  7  Bible  House, 

New  York,  have  just  published  a  Hymn  for  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  our  Holy  Father,  which  occurs 
next  year.  It  consists  of  a  solo  for  soprano  or 
tenor  voice,  with  chorus  for  two,  three  or  four 
voices.  The  accompaniment  may  be  piano  or 
orchestra.  The  Hymn  was  composed  by  Mr.  John 
Wiegand,  and  the  English  words  are  by  Miss 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  A  spirited  composition, 
far  superior  to  many  in  general  use,  it  is  sure  to 
become  very  popular.  Price,  40  cents ;  orchestral 
parts,  $i. 

A  number  of  other  notices  of  new  books,  etc., 
are  crowded  out  this  week. 


Obituary. 

"  It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

—2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Kenny,  rector  of  St.  Paulinus's 
Church,  Dewsbury,  England,  deceased  at  the  resi- 
dence of  a  relative  in  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.  Father 
Kenny  was  about  fifty  years  old,  and  had  been  on  the 
English  mission  over  twenty- five  years.  He  came 
from  England  about  four  weeks  ago,  intending  to  visit 
California  to  collect  for  the  benefit  of  his  church, 
which  is  burdened  with  debt,  but  was  taken  sick  al- 
most immediately  after  landing. 

The  Rev.  Father  Kennely,  S.  J.,  a  professor  at 
Spring  Hill  College,  Ala.  The  deceased  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1878.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  intellectual  gifts,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  amiable  disposition,  tender  piety,  and  zealous 
devotion  to  duty. 

The  Rev.  Walter  L.  Burke,  of  the  D.ocese  of  Pitts- 
burgh, whose  sudden  death  occurred  on  the  2ist  ult., 
the  cause  being  apoplexy.  He  was  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  in  ill  health  a  long  time. 

The  Rev.  James  O'Reilly,  rector  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales'  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  breathed  his  last 
on  the  3oth  ult. 

Sister  M.  Cecilia  Gerring,  who  yielded  up  her  soul 
to  God  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Mount  de 
Chantal,  W.  Va  ,  on  the  2oth  ult.  Sister  Cecilia  was 
thirty -four  years  of  age,  and  had  been  professed  fif- 
teen years. 

Mother  Victorjne,  whose  soul  took  flight  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  24th  ult. 

Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  who  passed 
away  on  the  1 3th  ult.  Mrs.  O'Connor  was  an  old  friend 
of  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 

Mrs.  Katherine  Ryan,  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  a 
fervent  child  of  Mary,  whose  happy  decease  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  August. 

Mr.  John  Corrigan,  who  departed  this  life  at  Lissan, 
Co.  Kerry,  Ireland,  on  the  28th  of  July. 

Mrs.  Jane  Frances  King,  formerly  of  Boston,  who 
died  suddenly,  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  24th  of 
September.  Although  sudden,  death  found  her  not 
unprepared ;  a  few  minutes  before  expiring  she  wrote 
a  brief  note  to  her  beloved  daughter,  a  religious  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy :  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  beloved  child, 
I  make  very  frequent  acts  of  contrition  for  the  sins 
of  my  whole  life.  I  hope  an  act  of  contrition  will  be 
my  last  breath."  Mrs.  King  leaves  a  bright  example 
of  fervent,  active  piety :  uniting  a  rare  fidelity  in  tem- 
poral affairs  with  earnest  zeal  and  devotion.  May 
the  prayers  of  the  many  whose  burdens  she  has 
lightened,  and  whose  rough  paths  she  has  smoothed, 
speed  her  on  her  passage  to  her  eternal  home ! 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  !, 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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youth's  Department 


The  Beetle  and  the  Horses  of  the  Pasha.* 


BY   T.    B.   MURRAY. 


3N  Egypt's  superstitious  clime, 
"It  happened  once  upon  a  time," 
A  beetle,  vainest  of  his  kind, 
And  therefore  not  a  little  blind, 
Presumed,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
That  nothing  was  so  great  as  he. 
He  was  not  of  the  winged  sort, 
Or  flying  might  have  been  his  forte; 
But  wheresoe'er  his  walk  he  took, 
He  thought  the  ground  beneath  him  shook ; 
And  when  his  perfect  form  they  saw, 
His  fellow-beetles  gazed  with  awe. 
"Ah!  those,"  said  he,  "were  wiser  days, 
When  ancient  Egypt,  to  her  praise, 
Adored  such  attributes  as  mine, 
And  bowed  to  beetles  as  divine ! ' ' 

Scornful  he  spoke.    Beside  him  stood 
Four  coal-black  steeds,  of  generous  blood. 
Full  of  all  strength  and  grace  he  saw 
The  horses  of  the  grand  Pasha. 
Their  ponderous  shoes,  of  iron  proof, 
Were  brought  to  arm  each  noble  hoof; 
When,  fancying  they  were  meant  for  him, 
The  beetle  raised  his  tiny  limb, 
And  held  it  forth,  surprised  and  vex'd 
His  turn  was  not  to  come  the  next. 
And  whilst  the  blacksmiths'  hammers  rung, 
These  words  were  still  upon  his  tongue: 
"Of  course  I  think  it  mighty  odd, 
Good  people,  that  I  am  not  shod ! " 

Arabian  sages  taught  from  hence 
Th'  absurdity  of  mere  pretence, 
Which,  stepping  from  its  proper  sphere, 
Unmoved  by  modesty  or  fear, 
Would  rudely  try  to  reach  a  niche 
Meant  for  the  learned,  great  or  rich, 
And  earn,  by  loss  and  ridicule, 
Shame,  the  promotion  of  a  fool. 

*  Founded  on  an  Arabic  proverb  directed  against 
ridiculous  pretensions. 


To  be  well  informed  produces  two  great 
advantages :  one  decides  less,  and  one  decides 
better. 


A  Garden  of  Roses. 


A  STORY  FOR  YOUNG  GIRLS. 


BY    MAURICE    F.    EGAN. 


IV. 

HILOMENA  found  the  first 
three  days  of  her  visit  very 
wearisome.  She  arose  early, 
to  find  Mrs.  Wyckoff  hard  at 
work  in  the  kitchen  or  dairy.  The 
young  ladies  did  not  usually  come 
down  stairs  until  after  nine  o'clock. 
Philomena  enjoyed  her  morning  walk 
to  Mass.  The  road  ran  by  the  lake  and 
through  well-kept  vegetable  gardens.  She 
came  back  with  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks. 
Her  cousins  came  languidly  down,  without 
animation  or  appetite. 

After  breakfast,  the  girls  left  the  table  as  it 
was,  and  went  to  their  favorite  lounging  place, 
the  parlor.  Margaret  took  up  her  novel,  or 
tried  to  evolve  another  poem  from  her  inner 
consciousness ;  Rosalie  "improvised,"  as  she 
called  it :  which  meant  playing  snatches  of 
nearly  every  composition  she  had  ever  seen 
or  heard;  and  Anna  put  in  or  picked  out 
embroidery  stitches. 

Philomena  found  the  mornings  spent  in  this 
manner  very  tiresome.  The  autumn  air  was 
crisp  and  refreshing,  the  scent  of  the  pines 
delightful.  She  saw  Mrs.  Wyckoff  digging 
potatoes  in  the  back  garden.  She  longed 
to  help  the  poor  lady,  who  seemed,  as  usual, 
weary  and  worn  out.  Her  impulse  was  to 
snatch  the  big  sunbonnet  from  her  aunt's 
head,  and  to  go  to  work  with  a  will.  She 
liked  the  occupations  of  her  cousins  much 
better  than  manual  work ;  but  she  saw  how 
cruel,  how  unnatural  it  was  that  the  mother 
should  drudge  day  after  day,  while  the  chil- 
dren took  their  ease.  The  parlor  could  never 
be  pleasant  to  her  as  things  were.  A  thou- 
sand times  would  she  prefer  to  dig  potatoes 
in  the  rain,  to  trudge  through  the  mud  for 
the  eggs  that  the  hens  hid  so  carefully,  to 
help  the  careless  Hannah  in  all  her  menial 
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work,  rather  than  to  see  her  aunt  wearing 
herself  away.  The  good ,  Sisters,  to  whom 
Philomena  had  been  committed  early  in  life, 
had  taught  her  that  the  most  menial  work 
done  at  the  call  of  duty,  for  Our  Lord's  sake, 
became  noble  and  worthy.  She  had  not 
learned  in  vain  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
She  had  been  made  to  ponder  over  the  Mag- 
nificat. Hannah's  work,  in  all  its  petty  de- 
tails, was  beautiful  in  the  light  of  the  Queen- 
Mother's  smile. 

How  could  these  girls  fail  to  see  the  sin 
of  leaving  their  mother,  sick  and  weak,  to 
face  all  the  rough  little  trials  of  life  ?  Philo- 
mena asked  herself  this  question  over  and 
over  again.  She  wanted  to  help  her  aunt, 
but  she  dared  not  offer  to  do  it  yet.  It  would 
look  like  the  casting  of  a  reproach  on  her 
cousins.  Hannah,  who  had  long  been  com- 
plaining that  the  frills  and  flounces  and  fancies 
of  the  young  ladies  gave  her  too  much  to  do, 
left  the  third  day  after  Philomena  came.  Then 
she  had  said  to  her  aunt : 

"  I  will  go,  too ;  I  know  that  I  shall  be  a 
burden  to  you." 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  looked  hopelessly  at  the 
confusion  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room — 
Hannah  had  gone  suddenly. 

"  What  did  you  say,  dear  ?  " 

"I  had  better  feturn  to  the  convent.  The 
Sisters  have  little  room  now,  but  I  know  that 
they  will  keep  me  until  father  comes  back. 
Perhaps  they  could  make  me  useful  in  some 
way." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Wyckoff,  eagerly.  "  You 
must  stay.  I  love  to  have  you,  dear;  besides, 
I  don't  know  how  I  could  make  both  ends 
meet,  if  it  were  not  for  the  money  you  will 
pay  for  your  board." 

Philomena  was  surprised.  The  house  was 
so  luxurious,  the  girls  so  idle,  books,  musical 
pieces  so  plenty,  that  this  confession  of  pov- 
erty seemed  strange.  Philomena  returned  to 
the  parlor,  to  find  her  cousins  occupied  as 
usual.  Rosalie  had  set  Margaret's  poem  to 
music;  she  was  singing  as  Philomena  entered : 

"  I  would  that  my  life  were  like  hidden  roses, 

Known  by  its  sweetness, — to  fade  away 
Gently,  gently  as  rose  life  closes, — 
To  live  for  others,  and  then  decay! " 


Philomena  felt  an  impulse  of  anger.  She 
was  inclined  to  speak  her  mind  to  these  peo- 
ple, so  well  satisfied  with  themselves,  but  so 
discontented  with  their  lot  in  life.  She  re- 
strained herself,  murmuring  her  usual  little 
prayer;  for  Philomena  had  many  temptations 
to  impatience :  she  liked  to  burst  into  anger 
once  in  a  while.  She  said,  with  a  smile : 

"Why,  Madge,  you  have  put  your  moth- 
er's life  into  poetry!" 

"  Mamma's  life  is  anything  but  a  poem  :  it 
is  all  prose,"  said  Margaret,  loftily.  "  I  wish  I 
could  gain  riches  and  fame  by  my  talent ;  I 
would  make  her  life  a  poem  of  infinite  splen- 
dor— full  of  those  golden  and  crimson  harmo- 
nies of  color  that  one  finds  in  the  old  cathedral 
windows  of  your  churches  over  the  sea." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  one  ?  "  asked  Philo- 
mena. 

"No,"  answered  Margaret,  coloring ;  "no 
— not  exactly.  I  have  seen  them  in  my  dream- 
life." 

"Oh!"  Philomena  said. 
"What  is  your  specialty,  Cousin  Philo- 
mena?" Anna  asked.     "Do  you  ever  em- 
broider?" 

"  Oh,  yes, — in  the  afternoon.  We  had  to 
do  all  our  serious  work  in  the  morning,  you 
know.  At  the  convent,  embroidery  was  a 
kind  of  play." 

Rosalie  and  Anna  looked  at  each  other, 
and  said  with  their  eyes, "  No  feeling  for  Art !" 
"  I  have  heard,"  Margaret  said,  laying  down 
her  novel,  and  taking  her  favorite  yawning 
attitude,  "that  convent  girls  get  only  a  smat- 
tering of  things — acquire  only  a  superficial 
idea  of  the  world's  great  possibilities." 

Margaret  was  paying  her  cousin  back  for 
her  late  frank  question. 

"We  do  not  learn  to  talk  as  you  talk, 
Cousin  Madge;  we  are  taught  that  the  highest 
aspiration  a  woman  can  have  is  to  love  and 
serve  God  in  the  state  of  life  in  which  He  has 
placed  her.  I  don't  know  much  about  edu- 
cation myself;  but  I  do  know,  without  being 
able  to  make  comparisons  of  the  different 
systems,  that  the  Sisters  keep  young  girls 
good  and  pure.  We  are  not  taught  to  appear 
older  than  we  are.  But,  Madge,"  she  added, 
flushing,  "you  must  not  take  me  as  an  exam- 
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pie.  I  wish  you  could  know  some  of  our  girls ! 
They  do  credit  to  the  Sisters ! " 

"  I  should  think  you'd  put  your  whole  soul 
into  your  embroidery,  i  you  did  it  at  all," 
said  Anna,  putting  an  unnatural  eye  into  a 
peacock's  feather. 

"Soul?"  asked  Philomena,  in  surprise. 

"Certainly,"  said  Anna,  with  an  ape-like 
air  of  affectation,  and  in  a  parrot-like  voice. 

Philomena  made  no  reply.  This  was  a  new 
language.  What  she  had  done,  she  had  done 
simply  and  well,  without  talking  much  about 
it.  Indeed,  the  girls  at  the  convent  had  pre- 
ferred to  be  quiet  on  embroidery  afternoons, 
because  French  conversation  was  then  the 
rule. 

"  Do  you  find,"  asked  Margaret,  who  had 
in  the  mean  time  dipped  into  her  novel  again, 
"  that  your  religion  colors  your  life  ?  In  mine, 
religion  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  thing 
apart." 

Philomena  raised  her  head  in  surprise. 

"I  am  a  Catholic,  Cousin  Madge.  Father 
said  when  he  sent  me  to  the  convent  that  he 
wanted  me  to  be  a  Catholic — I  was  a  little 
girl  then — because  Catholics  remembered 
God  every  hour  of  their  life,  and  prayed  daily 
to  be  remembered  by  His  Mother  at  the  hour 
of  their  death.  Why,  Madge,  religion  is  our 
life!" 

Philomena,  who  was  reserved  on  matters 
near  her  heart,  left  the  room  to  hide  her  emo- 
tion. She  came  back  in  a  few  minutes,  bring- 
ing a  roll  of  velvet  in  her  hand. 

"  This  is  part  of  a  curtain  for  the  decorating 
of  the  repository  on  Holy  Thursday." 

Anna  uttered  an  exclamation  of  aston- 
ishment and  admiration  as  the  ruby  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gorgeous  arabesques  of 
gold,  was  unrolled. 

"Did  you  do  that?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

Margaret  and  Rosalie  gazed  at  the  intricate 
pattern  with  admiration,  and  Anna  said : 

"Do  teach  me  that  stitch,  Cousin  Philo- 
mena ! " 

"With  pleasure." 

After  this  the  girls  treated  Philomena  with 
some  consideration ;  and  when  she  played 
the  overture  to  Semiramide  without  a  mistake 


(Rosalie  always  slurred  over  parts  of  this 
great  "  show  "  piece,  by  improvising  the  bass 
part),  Margaret  offered  her  some  caramels. 
Even  Margaret,  superior  as  she  was,  had  her 
weaknesses. 

Oue  afternoon  the  three  girls  went  out  to 
gather  autumn  leaves.  Philomena  could  give 
a  good  reason  for  staying  at  home.  As  soon 
as  her  cousins  were  out  of  sight,  Philomena 
ran  into  the  kitchen.  She  found  her  aunt 
almost  reduced  to  desperation  by  the  amount 
of  work  that  had  accumulated  since  Hannah's 
withdrawal  from  the  domestic  scene. 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  brightened  up  at  the  sight 
of  her  niece. 

"  Now,  you  sit  down  in  that  rocking  chair, 
aunt  I'm  going  to  have  a  'good  work.'" 

She  pushed  Mrs.  Wyckoff  into  the  old- 
fashioned  rocker,  and,  putting  on  a  big  apron, 
went  to  work.  Difficulties  disappeared  before 
her  willing  and  skilful  hands. 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  protested.  "You'll  spoil 
your  hands,"  she  said. 

"  My  hands  are  no  better  than  yours,  aunt." 
retorted  Philomena.  "  Can't  I  work  as  well 
as  Hannah  ?  And  I  am  going  to  make  cake 
for  tea.  My  cake  took  a  prize  at  the  convent." 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  at  length  accepted  the  sit- 
uation. She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and 
gradually  went  to  sleep.  The  tired  look  faded 
from  her  face,  and  she  appeared  serene  and 
placid,  as  Philomena  remembered  her  in  other 
days. 

Tears  rose  to  the  girl's  eyes.  She  stooped 
and  kissed  her  aunt  on  the  forehead.  Mrs. 
Wyckoff  awoke  at  the  slight  touch.  She 
caught  Philomena's  hand  in  hers. 

"  I  wish,  dear,"  she  said,  as  if  half  ashamed, 
"  I  wish  you  would  try  to  teach  my  girls  to 
be  more  helpful — for  their  own  sakes.  They 
do  not  like  the  work  of  everyday  life." 

"  I  do  not  like  it,  aunt,"  said  Philomena,  a 
little  embarrassed;  "but  I  have  been  taught 
to  hold  it  a  sin  if  I  neglected  even  the  most 
unpleasant  duties  of  my  state  in  life.  If  I 
were  not  a  Catholic,  aunt,  I  should  never  do 
rough  work,  or  keep  my  temper,  or  do  any- 
thing I  did  not  want  to  do.  I  am  naturally 
a  very  idle,  impatient  girl.  I  am  indeed  ! " 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  smiled.    She  watched  Philo- 
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mena  as  she  made  her  cake  and  put  it  into 
the  oven.  The  bell  rang.  Mrs.  Wyckoff 
jumped  up. 

"No,  no!"  said  Philomena;  "you  keep 
still,  aunt,  and  watch  the  cake." 

The  girl  threw  aside  her  white  apron  and 
ran  to  the  door.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
she  came  back. 

"  O  aunt,"  she  cried,  "  it  was  Mrs.  d'Eresby, 
who  lives  at  Redlands!  The  Mother  Su- 
perior sent  her  a  note  saying  that  I  was  one 
of  her  children,  and  that  Mrs.  d'Eresby  ought 
to  be  nice  to  me ;  so  she — Mrs.  d'Eresby — 
drove  over  to  ask  us  to  go  with  her  on  Sun- 
day to  the  consecration  of  a  new  Catholic 
church  twenty  miles  across  the  country.  She 
wants  you  and  one  of  the  girls  and  me  to  go 
with  her.  Will  you  go  into  the  parlor  and 
say  yes  for  us  all  ?  " 

"  I  can't  go  in :  my  hair  is  all  in  a  tangle ; 
but  you  may  excuse  me,  and  say  yes." 

Philomena  ran  off. 

"Aunt  means  to  decline  in  favor  of  one  of 
the  girls,  but  I  will  not  let  her,"  said  Philo- 
mena to  herself,  as  she  saw  Mrs.  d'Eresby  to 

the  door. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Columbus. 


BY  j.  c.  A. 


An  incident  related  in  the  life  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  illustrates  in  a  very  striking 
manner  how  Divine  Providence,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  specially 
intervenes  in  things  of  this  world. 

Columbus,  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola,  be- 
came seriously  ill,  and  for  five  months  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  inactivity. 
During  this  time  fourteen  of  the  principal 
caciques  took  advantage  of  the  invalid  condi- 
tion of  the  Viceroy,  as  well  as  of  the  ravages 
made  by  disease  through  the  Spanish  army, 
to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  him. 

Prince  Guacanagari,  one  of  the  native  chief- 
tains, revealed  the  plot  to  Columbus.  The 
danger  was  imminent.  The  Viceroy,  forced 
to  take  the  offensive,  because  of  the  decima- 
tion of  his  troops  in  a  previous  combat,  di- 


rected his  little  army  to  march  to  the  grand 
open  plain  called  La  Vega,  which  had  been 
dedicated  by  him  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception.  The  command  was  in- 
trusted to  his  brother  Barthelemy,  while  he 
himself,  enfeebled  as  he  was,  took  his  station 
upon  an  eminence  from  which  he  could  sur- 
vey the  field  of  battle. 

Columbus  could  never  forget  his  mission 
of  peace.  From  the  top  of  the  hill,  like  an- 
other Moses  on  the  mountain,  he  prayed  to 
God.  The  enemy  numbered  about  a  hundred 
thousand  men;  they  were  commanded  by 
Mariicates,  a  foreigner  and  a  skilful  strategist. 
He  had  selected  and  placed  in  position  five 
thousand  unerring  archers ;  and  while  their 
arrows  poured  upon  the  little  group  of  Cas- 
tilians,  the  spears,  javelins,  and  axes  of  the  rest 
it  was  thought  would  accomplish  their  defeat. 
The  plan  was  perfectly  arranged,  and  no  hu- 
man effort  could  prevent  its  successful  issue. 
But  the  Virgin  Immaculate,  to  whom  Colum- 
bus had  consecrated  the  plain  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  conflict,  could  not  abandon  in 
such  peril  her  devoted  servant,  who  now  raised 
his  supplicating  hands  to  Heaven.  And  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  air  was  clouded  by 
the  arrows  of  the  redoubtable  Indian  archers, 
the  wind,  suddenly  blowing  from  the  opposite 
quarter,  changed  the  direction  of  the  darts, 
and  turned  them  back  upon  the  archers.  As- 
tounded and  dismayed  at  this  prodigy,  the 
enemy  fled  in  great  disorder,  and  the  Spaniards 
gained  a  complete  victory. 


Our  Lady  of  Trim. 


The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  inform  us  that 
the  Irish  Parliament,  before  the  Reformation, 
voted  a  sum  of  money  that  a  certain  number  of 
wax  candles  should  be  kept  perpetually  burning 
before  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Trim  in  County 
Meath.  Also,  that  during  the  wars  continually 
waged  between  the  native  Celts  and  the  Norman 
invaders,  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that  no  one 
should  be  molested  while  on  a  journey  to  visit 
Our  Lady  of  Trim.  This  agreement  is  not  only  a 
proof  of  the  unity  of  faith,  which  not  even  deadly 
hatred  could  divide,  but  it  is  also  a  proof  of  the 
humanizing  influence  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.—  Father  Bridgett,  C.  SS.  R. 
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Goethe's  Last  Verses. 


[The  last  verses  said  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
great  German  poet  Goethe  are  evidently  from  a  lower 
depth  than  the  crust  of  his  Protestant  philosophy  — 
from  that  Catholic  spirit  that  dominates  all  true  po- 
etry. They  are  touching  and  beautiful  in  their  sim- 
plicity.] 


mountain  tops  in  golden  sunlight  dying 
Whisper  of  rest  ; 
The  forest  birds  in  silence  now  are  lying 

Each  in  his  nest  ; 
And  motionless,  by  evening  airs  unshaken, 

Is  the  forest  crest. 
Wait  thou  !  and  soon  thou  too 
Shalt  from  life's  heavy  dream  awaken, 
On  the  great  Father's  breast. 


A  Servant  of  Mary. 


III. 

FTER  a  stay  of  nearly  two  years,  his 
father,  seeing  that  he  accomplished 
little  at  Alengon,  recalled   him  to 
Coutomer,   where   he   resumed   his   former 
course  of  life  with  so  much  zeal  and  devoted- 
ness  that  the  people  called  him  "the  Cure  of 
St.  Lomer."     His  frequent  intercourse  with  j 
priests,  who  often  remained  ten  days  at  a  time 
concealed  in  his  father's  house,  where  they 
said  Mass  and  heard  confessions,  gave  him  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  priestly  life  to  which  he  j 
aspired,  and  rendered  him  more  capable  of  I 
performing  the  works  which  preceded  it. 


One  of  these  priests  in  particular  rendered 
him  great  service  in  pointing  out  to  him  the 
marks  of  a  true  vocation.  It  was  Father  De- 
prez, former  pastor  of  Tremont,  and  Doctor  of 
Theology, — well  versed  in  the  delicate  art  of 
guiding  souls.  His  wide  experience  enabled 
him  to  sound  to  its  most  profound  depths 
the  heart  of  this  loyal  young  man,  whose  sen- 
timents were  manifested  more  by  his  works 
than  by  his  words.  Father  Deprez  repre- 
sented to  him  the  duties  of  a  priest  in  all  their 
heavy  responsibilities,  multiplied  objections, 
and  difficulties;  and,  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination, said  to  him :  "  God  calls  you  to  His 
service.  Employ  all  your  leisure  in  acquir- 
ing the  necessary  knowledge,  and  I  will  guide 
your  first  steps  in  the  field  of  theological 
study." 

All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  works 
of  charity  Charles  passed  in  study,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  venerable  and  learned  friend  he 
made  great  progress.  During  the  long  walks 
which  they  took  together,  Father  Deprez 
explained  to  him  the  questions  studied,  gave 
him  the  habit  of  consecutive  thought,  and 
taught  him  how  to  methodize  his  knowledge. 

This  life,  in  which  study  and  action  were  so 
happily  blended,  was  very  pleasing  to  Charles, 
and  he  would  gladly  have  continued  it,  but 
his  father  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
making  his  son  a  priest ;  so,  not  being  able 
to  conquer  his  repugnance  for  the  law,  he 
prevailed  upon  him  to  study  medicine. 

It  was  not  without  a  certain  reservation 
that  Charles  gave  his  consent.  Once  a  doctor, 
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having  a  legal  title,  he  could  go  around  the 
country  without  exciting  suspicion.  There 
would  then  be  nothing  to  prevent  his  being 
ordained  by  one  of  the  bishops  concealed  in 
France,  or  even  going  to  a  strange  land  to 
solicit  the  favor.  Coutomer  would  then  be- 
come the  centre  of  his  movements,  and  during 
his  medical  visits  he  could  perform  the  duties 
of  a  priest.  The  thought  of  the  assistance 
which,  as  surgeon,  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  give  to  the  many  wounded  and  dying  on 
the  battle-field  added  a  charm  to  these  plans 
for  the  future.  To  his  fervent  soul  difficulties 
were  an  incentive — dangers  attracted  him. 

He  had  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  when,  six  months  before 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  conscription,  his 
lungs,  heretofore  sound,  became  seriously  af- 
fected, and  a  source  of  constant  pain.  Soon 
a  continual  hemorrhage  rendered  his  state 
alarming.  He  became  emaciated,  and  so  feeble 
that  he  was  judged,  for  the  time,  incapable 
of  military  service.  Seven  times  he  was  re- 
called, and  every  time  dismissed.  His  friends 
now  gave  up  all  hope  of  his  recovery. 

One  day,  when  dining  at  Dr.  Burgeon's — 
the  father  of  one  of  his  fellow-students — he 
saw  in  the  eyes  of  all  present  an  expression 
of  compassion  and  pity. 

"You  are  all  my  friends,"  he  said:  "tell 
me  what  you  think  of  me."  And  as  no  one 
seemed  willing  to  answer,  he  added :  "  Speak, 
I  implore  you  ;  you  know  that  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian :  the  truth  will  not  frighten  me." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Dr.  Burgeon,  "if  you 
must  know  the  truth,  before  the  flowers  of 
spring  appear  you  will  leave  us." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend  ?  You  speak 
as  the  oracle  of  science.  Very  well,  I  will 
leave  you ;  but  when  the  flowers  of  spring  have 
withered  I  shall  return  completely  cured." 

He  left  tor  home,  not  telling  his  mother  of 
the  doctor's  decision;  he  merely  said  that 
he  required  rest,  country  air,  and  a  complete 
change  of  diet.  He  was  to  live  exclusively 
on  milk  and  fish.  Although  extremely  weak, 
he  insisted  upon  teaching  Catechism  to  the 
shepherds  who  had  not  yet  made  their  First 
Communion,  and  felt  great  happiness  in  re- 
suming his  cherished  occupations. 


In  spite  of  his  devoted  mother's  constant 
care,  his  health  had  not  sensibly  improved 
when  he  was  ordered  to  report  himself  at 
Alen9on.  Two  surgical  officers  had  just  ar- 
rived there  with  an  order  from  the  director 
to  investigate  his  case.  It  was  evidently  owing 
to  malice  that  he  was  recalled  so  many  times, 
after  repeated  declarations  of  his  inability  to 
serve;  but  he  had  to  obey.  The  officers  were 
astonished  when  they  saw  him  pale  and 
emaciated,  looking  as  if  he  had  scarcely  a 
breath  of  life.  They  spoke  to  him  kindly, 
made  a  minute  examination,  and  then  asked 
him  if  he  knew  a  certain  young  lady  whom 
they  described  to  him.  He  answered  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  her. 

"That  is  surprising,"  said  they;  "she  takes 
a  great  interest  in  you,  and  has  told  us  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  malice  of  certain  persons, 
who  wish  to  get  rid  of  you,  that  you  have 
been  recalled.  But  they  shall  not  succeed  in 
their  evil  design :  you  are  absolutely  incapable 
of  service." 

They  gave  a  certificate  to  this  effect. 
Charles,  regarding  them  as  his  liberators, 
offered  the  two  officials  all  the  mone)'-  he  had 
with  him — a  sum  amounting  to  about  twenty- 
five  dollars — which,  strange  to  say,  they 
refused.  He  was  never  able  to  discover  their 
names. 

On  his  return  to  St.  Lomer  he  felt  some 
improvement  in  his  health,  and,  fearing  he 
might  be  again  recalled,  profited  by  a  decree 
authorizing  conscripts  to  redeem  themselves 
for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  francs,  and  was 
then  at  last  free  from  all  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject. Soon  after  he  suddenly  regained  his 
health  and  strength,  as  if  the  illness  had  been 
sent  only  to  preserve  his  vocation  to  the 
priesthood,  to  which  he  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted. 

IV. 

While  Charles  was  at  St.  Lomer,  devoting 

himself  to  his  theological  studies  and  works 

of  mercy,  there  was  a  change  in  the  state  of 

public  affairs.    Bonaparte  concluded  with  the 

Sovereign  Pontiff  the  concordat  which  re- 

j  established  religion  in  France,  and,  to  the 

1  great  joy  of  the  people,  the  churches  were 

reopened.     A  Catholic  bishop — Monsignor 
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Boischollet,  former  Vicar-  General  of  Nantes 
— was  installed  at  Seez. 

A  young  layman  could  now  no  longer  ex- 
ercise the  guasi-sacerdota\  functions  which  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  had  permitted  Charles 
to  perform  during  the  troubled  days  of  the 
Revolution,  so  he  felt  that  it  was  time  to  take 
a  decisive  step.  In  his  early  childhood  he  had 
confided  to  his  mother  his  desire  to  become 
a  priest,  and  during  his  youth  he  frequently 
conversed  with  her  on  the  subject.  This 
good  woman  approved  of  his  views, and,  while 
advising  him  to  respect  his  father's  intentions, 
encouraged  him  in  his  works,  and  aided  him 
by  her  prayers.  After  he  had  given  many 
proofs  of  the  strength  of  his  vocation,  she 
promised  to  obtain  his  father's  consent,  if 
possible. 

M.  des  Genettes,  being  judge  of  the  court 
of  Mortagne,  was  obliged  to  be  absent  from 
home  during  the  week,  but  he  spent  the  Sun- 
days with  his  family  at  St.  Lomer.  At  the  first 
opportunity  Mme.  des  Genettes  spoke  to  him 
of  their  son's  desire  to  become  a  priest,  and, 
not  discouraged  by  a  first  refusal,  which  she 
had  expected,  appealed  to  his  Catholic  senti- 
ments with  so  much  earnestness  and  tender- 
ness that  she  finally  obtained  a  partial  consent. 
Not  judging  it  prudent  that  Charles  should 
be  present  during  the  interview,  she  had  sent 
him  to  a  friend's  house,  but  the  following 
Tuesday  he  went  to  Mortagne,  and,  replying 
with  respectful  firmness  to  the  objections  in- 
spired by  paternal  love  and  human  prudence, 
convinced  his  father  of  the  solidity  of  his  vo- 
cation, and  before  leaving  obtained  permission 
to  present  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Seez. 

The  Vicar-  General,  the  Abbe  Leclarc — one 
of  the  priests  who  remained  faithful  during 
all  the  rigors  and  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
— delighted  to  find  Charles  so  well  instructed, 
in  fact,  almost  a  theologian,  and  full  of  zeal 
and  devotedness,  proposed  that  he  should 
at  once  receive  tonsure  and  minor  orders. 
But  the  state  of  the  diocese  permitted  the 
BisTiop  to  proceed  with  prudent  deliberation 
in  the  ordination  of  priests.  The  ranks  of  the 
clergy  there  had  not  been  thinned  as  in  many 
other  places,  where  vacant  parishes  had  to  be 
h  astily  filled.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty 


j  priests  in  the  diocese  of  Seez,  only  twelve  or 
fourteen  had  taken  the  oath ;  the  others  re- 
mained in  charge  of  their  parishes  until  forced 
to  yield  their  places  to  the  schismatic  priests ; 
then  they  concealed  themselves,  and  admin- 
istered the  Sacraments  as  best  they  could  in 
secret. 

On  the  24th  of  June  (the  Feast  of  St.  John), 
1 8 — ,  Charles  entered  the  seminary.  The 
two  years  which  he  passed  there  were  not 
exclusively  devoted  to  study,  for  he  had  al- 
ready made  some  progress  in  theology ;  and, 
as  it  was  well  known  to  what  works  he  had 
consecrated  himself  during  the  Revolution, 
the  Vicar-  General  commissioned  him  to  give 
catechetical  instructions  in  St.  Peter's  parish. 
When  he  became  subdeacon  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach.  This,  again,  was<io  new 
office  for  the  Abbe  des  Genettes,  for  when 
living  at  Coutomer  the  pastor — Father  De- 
prez,  his  former  teacher — obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Bishop  for  this  young  levite  to 
preach  to  the  congregation  who  knew  and 
loved  him.  However,  the  thought  of  preach- 
ing in  the  episcopal  city  frightened  his  mod- 
esty, and  he  at  first  energetically  refused;  but 
the  Bishop  said  to  him :  "  It  is  useless  to  re- 
fuse :  you  must  preach."  He  obeyed,  and  his 
obedience  was  blessed ;  for  he  preached  with 
success  not  only  at  Seez,  but  also  in  other 
parishes,  and  particularly  at  Mortagne. 

Amidst  these  occupations  he  found  time 
to  satisfy  the  ardent  desire  which  he  always 
felt  to  sacrifice  himself  for  qthers.  One  of  the 
young  seminarians,  not  being  able  to  pay  the 
moderate  sum  required  for  board,  was  allowed 
to  teach  in  the  seminary  in  order  to  meet 
his  expenses.  The  Abbe  des  Genettes  took 
upon  himself  part  of  this  exacting  duty, 
thereby  giving  his  classmate  some  hours  for 
study.  In  this  manner  he  passed  two  years 
at  the  seminary,  edifying  his  companions  by 
his  good  example,  and  giving  joy  and  conso- 
lation to  his  superiors,  who  entertained  the 
brightest  hopes  for  the  future  of  a  career 
well  begun. 

V. 

At  last,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1803,  the 
des  Genettes  received  the  sacerdotal  ch 
ter,  which  he  bore  for  fifty- five  years  wit 
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deep  sense  of  its  grandeur  and  its  weighty 
obligations. 

The  young  priest  was  not  long  permitted 
to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  sweetness  of  his  new 
union  with  Jesus  Christ.  The  day  after  his 
ordination  the  Bishop  sent  for  him  and  said : 
"As  you  are  active  and  energetic,  I  appoint 
you  pastor  of  St.  Lomer,  and  curate  of  Cou- 
tomer,  Plantis,  Gaspree,  and  Ferriere." 

The  Abbe  des  Genettes  had  already  proved 
his  zeal,  but  the  thought  of  so  many  binding 
duties  appalled  him.  He  said  to  the  Bishop 
that,  although  the  little  good  he  had  been  able 
to  accomplish  in  Coutomer  had  gained  for 
him  the  affection  of  many,  still,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ardor  of  his  convictions  had  made 
enemies  for  him ;  that  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  prudent  for  his  Lordship  to  bestow  so 
many  official  titles  upon  one  who  had  been 
repeatedly  denounced  to  the  civil  authorities ; 
whereas  if  he  had  only  one  parish  he  might 
extend  his  ministry  without  exciting  un- 
friendly feelings.  These  objections  were  not 
well  received,  and  when  the  young  priest 
insisted,  the  Bishop  dismissed  him  abruptly, 
saying :  "  Go  now !  but  you  will  hear  from 
me  later." 

He  returned  home,  to  find  his  mother  pros- 
trated by  an  illness  from  which  she  never 
recovered.  This  new  sorrow  made  him  feel 
more  sensibly  the  displeasure  of  his  Bishop. 
He  believed  that  he  had  acted  prudently, 
but,  in  order  to  fully  satisfy  his  conscience, 
went  to  consult  the  pastor  of  Coutomer. 
The  latter  approved  his  course  of  action,  and 
promised  to  intercede  with  the  Bishop  in  his 
behalf.  A  few  days  later  the  Abbe  des  Ge- 
nettes was  appointed  curate  of  Coutomer, 
with  the  commission  to  do  what  he  could  in 
the  other  parishes. 

The  children  who  had  been  his  pupils  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  were  delighted  to  be  again 
under  his  direction.  The  people  from  the 
surrounding  villages  came  to  his  instructions, 
and  listened  with  docility  to  the  young  priest 
who  before  his  ordination  had  devoted  him- 
self to  their  spiritual  welfare.  But  he  was 
soon  taken  from  them  :  scarcely  nine  months" 
had  passed  when  the  Bishop  assigned  him  to 
Argentan  as  curate.  This  change  was  a  great 


trial  to  the  Abbe  des  Genettes,  for  it  deprived 
him  of  the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed  in  spend- 
ing his  leisure  hours  with  his  mother. 

Mme.  des  Genettes,  who  was  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  felt  the  sepa- 
ration keenly;  but  in  giving  her  son  to  God 
she  had  measured  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice: 
she  knew  that  he  had  contracted  sacred  ob- 
ligations with  the  Church,  and  like  a  true 
Christian  mother  placed  her  sorrow  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  generously  renouncing  the 
consolation  which  the  presence  of  her  well- 
beloved  son  afforded  her.  The  other  parish- 
ioners, however,  were  not  so  easily  resigned 
to  the  change,  and  profited  by  an  indisposition 
of  their  young  curate  to  try  to  retain  the  Abbe 
des  Genettes  with  them.  When  this  came  to 
his  knowledge,  he  decided  to  leave  secretly 
on  horseback.  But  some  of  these  devoted 
people  learned  of  his  intended  departure;  and 
accompanied  him,  imploring  him  on  the  way 
with  renewed  entreaties  to  remain  with  them. 
Referring  to  their  children,  they  said :  "  Will 
you  not  do  for  them  what  you  have  done  for 
so  many  others  ?  " 

These  marks  of  affection  deeply  touched 
the  heart  of  the  young  priest,  and,  without 
weakening  his  resolution,  rendered  more  keen 
his  regret  at  leaving  home.  He  continued  his 
journey  with  a  heavy  heart.  When  he  arrived 
at  Seez  he  went  to  the  seminary,  and  the 
superior,  seeing  him  so  cast  down,  thought 
he  was  ill,  and  persuaded  him  to  remain  until 
the  next  day. 

In  going  from  Seez  to  Argentan  (a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles)  he  felt  himself  overpowered 
by  a  profound  melancholy.  Frightened  by 
this  symptom  of  weakness,  most  unusual  with 
him,  he  sought  for  strength  in  prayer,  and 
while  begging  of  God  the  grace  to  do  always 
His  holy  will  he  was  inspired  to  consecrate 
himself  to  the  education  of  youth.  When  he 
resolved  to  follow  this  inspiration  peace  re- 
turned to  his  soul.  Arrived  at  Argentan,  he 
entered  the  church  to  renew  his  promise  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  then  set  to  work  with 
a  brave  heart  to  fulfil  the  mission  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  Bishop.  He  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  pastor,  Father  de  Courmiesnil, 
to  whom  he  was  related. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  labors  and  difficulties  of 
his  new  position,  the  Abbe  frequently  thought 
of  his  cherished  mother,  and  the  alarming 
state  of  health  in  which  he  had  left  her.  Tow- 
ards Easter,  a  few  months  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  Argentan,  he  paid  her  a  visit,  and 
to  his  great  sorrow  saw  that  the  disease  had 
made  considerable  progress.  The  following 
month  his  father  wrote  urging  him  to  come 
home  again  immediately.  He  did  so,  and 
found  his  beloved  mother  alarmingly  ill. 

The  Abbe,  after  praying  fervently  for  some 
time,  charged  himself  with  the  mission  so 
painful  to  a  son,  but  which  his  faith  made 
him  consider  a  duty — that  of  announcing  to 
his  mother  that  her  days  were  numbered.  "  If 
you  are  convinced  of  that,"  she  said,  "  I  must 
rally  all  my  strength,  and  you  must  help  me. 
Remember  you  are  the  minister  of  God  : 
make  use,  then,  of  your  ministry.  It  is  you 
who  must  give  me  the  last  Sacraments.  I 
would  not  ask  this  of  you  did  I  not  under- 
stand you  so  well.  I  thought  of  this  hour  at 
the  time  you  consecrated  yourself  to  God." 

The  Abbe,  after  leaving  her  some  time  with 
her  confessor,  entered  the  room  with  surplice 
and  stole,  and  administered  the  last  rites  of 
the  Church,  the  strength  and  consolation  of 
the  dying.  When  he  asked  his  mother  if  she 
accepted  death,  she  replied,  in  a  firm  voice : 
"  Yes ;  and  I  tell  you,  my  son,  for  your  con- 
solation, that  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  sweet 
to  die.  I  thank  you  ! "  After  the  ceremony, 
the  pastor  of  Coutomer,  in  taking  leave  of 
the  Abbe,  embraced  him,  and  said  :  "  Be  con- 
soled !  you  have  a  saintly  mother." 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  the  Abbe  said  Mass 
with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow,  hope,  and 
spiritual  consolation.  He  then  returned  to  his 
mother's  bedside,  where  he  remained  until 
obliged  to  go  to  the  church  for  the  procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Mme.  des  Ge- 
nettes  passed  the  day  in  peace  and  quiet, 
and  from  time  to  time  would  say  to  her  son  : 
"  Speak  to  me — speak  to  me  of  God ! "  She 
frequently  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  to 
show  that  she  comprehended  the  pious  sen- 
timents suggested  to  her ;  and  it  was  while 
performing  this  act  of  faith  and  love  that  her 
agony  began. 


After  her  death  the  body  was  taken  to 
Coutomer,  for  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  buried  there.  Immediately  after  the  sad 
ceremony — which  he  performed  himself,  ac- 
cording to  his  mother's  formal  request — the 
Abbe,  almost  broken-hearted,  hurried  back 
to  Mortagne. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  the  Abbe  des 
Genettes  resumed  his  priestly  duties  at  Ar- 
gentan. One  Saturday,  a  week  before  the 
Assumption,  he  had  retired  for  the  night,  and 
was  reviewing  in  his  mind  his  sermon  for  the 
next  day,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice 
calling,  sweetly :  "  Des  Genettes !  Des  Ge- 
nettes ! "  He  banished  the  thought,  and  re- 
sumed the  thread  of  his  discourse,  when  he 
again  heard  the  same  voice  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly the  words :  "Ah,  my  son  ! "  He  sprang 
up,  amazed  by  the  bright  light  which  filled 
the  room — but  all  was  silent.  Regarding  this 
incident  as  due  to  his  imagination,  always  pre- 
occupied with  the  thought  of  his  mother's 
recent  death,  he  said  a  prayer  for  her  soul, 
and  fell  asleep.  That  same  night  a  daughter 
of  his  host,  who  shared  a  room  with  her  sister, 
awakened  with  a  start,  to  find  the  apartment 
flooded  with  light,  and  heard  distinctly  the 
Pater  recited  as  far  the  words  adveniat  reg- 
num  Tuum.  She  thought  at  first  it  might 
be  her  mother  praying  in  an  adjoining  room, 
when  she  saw  a  strange  woman  kneeling 
near  the  hearth,  to  whom  she  spoke,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer;  and  suddenly  the  room 
was  again  darkened.  The  next  day  this  pious 
young  girl  confided  her  vision  to  an  old  re- 
ligious, who  advised  her  to  dismiss  it  from 
her  mind. 

But  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  she  was 
again  awakened  by  the  sound  of  conversation 
in  a  low  voice,  and  saw  a  figure  which  re- 
sembled the  Abbe  des  Genettes,  with  a  lady, 
who  said  to  him :  "  Be  at  peace  about  me, 
Des  Genettes:  God  has  pardoned  me  to-day. 
As  to  the  Masses  I  promised  your  Aunt 

Lefebre,  some  of  them  were  said  by  J , 

pastor  of  X ,  and  the  others  by  the  Abbe 

B ,  by  L ,  B ,  and  D .  And 

as  to  the  sum  of  money  I  owe  Sister  Des- 
champs,  your  father  will  pay  it  to  her  when 
she  goes  to  Mortagne  to-day.  The  sacrifices 
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you  made  for  me  at  the  hour  of  my  death 
obtained  for  me  grace  with  God." 

Astonished  by  this  vision,  which  seemed  to 
confirm  the  first,  the  girl  spoke  of  it  the  next 
day  to  the  Abbe.  "And  how  was  the  lady 
dressed  ?  "  he  asked.  She  described  a  dress 
which  Mme.  des  Genettes  had  frequently 
worn  at  St.  Lomer,  and  gave  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  that  lady's  features.  The  Abbe  was 
confounded,  but  could  no  longer  doubt ;  for 
the  young  woman  repeated  facts  known  only 
to  himself  and  his  mother.  Feeling  assured 
that  the  latter  was  now  enjoying  the  happiness 
of  heaven,  he  returned  thanks  to  the  Divine 
Mercy,  and  redoubled  his  zeal  for  the  souls 
confided  to  his  care. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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V. 

'T^HREE  months  later  it  was  a  very  dis- 
1  couraged  man  who  arrived  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  He  had,  so  far,  been  unable 
to  find  a  trace  of  the  woman  he  sought. 
From  the  Nevada  town  where  he  had  met  her 
she  had  long  since  disappeared,  and  it  was 
only  by  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  man  she 
married — a  well-known  speculator  in  mining 
investments — that  he  could  find  even  a  clue 
to  her  whereabouts.  Thanks  to  the  notoriety 
of  this  man,  however,  he  found  himself  di- 
rected from  one  place  to  another — only  to  be 
disappointed  everywhere.  "  Harrell  ?  "  people 
would  say.  "  Oh,  he  left  here  four  or  five 

years  ago,  and  went  to  X or  Y ." 

To  X or  Y ,  therefore,  Neville  would 

take  his  way,  only  to  hear  the  same  thing  re- 
peated. At  last,  acting  on  the  advice  of  some 
one  in  the  last  place  he  visited,  he  determined 
to  go  to  San  Francisco,  and  see  if  Harrell's 
business  associates  there  could  not  give  him 
some  positive  information  where  the  man  was 
to  be  found.  But  here  another  disappoint- 
ment awaited  him.  The  men  to  whom  he 
applied  shrugged  their  shoulders  when  Har- 
rell's name  was  mentioned.  "An  unlucky 


fellow ! "  they  said.  "  What  he  made  one  day 
he  generally  lost  the  next.  Broken  up  some 
time  ago ;  think  he  went  back  to  the  East." 

Then  it  was  that  something  like  despair 
came  over  Neville.  Should  he,  too,  go  back 
to  the  East  ?  and  if  he  did,  where  in  the  wide 
country  represented  by  that  term  was  he  to 
look  for  the  man  who  seemed  as  impossible 
to  find  as  a  will  o'-the-wisp  ?  He  went  sadly 
and  slowly  to  his  hotel,  saying  to  himself  that 
he  would  take  twenty- four  hours  to  think  the 
'  matter  over  and  decide  what  to  do. 

Heaviness  of  heart  does  not  prevent  the 
necessity  of  dining,  however,  and  when  the 
hour  for  that  ceremony  came,  he  entered  the 
long  brilliant  dining-room,  filled  with  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  sound  of 
many  voices.  He  paid  little  attention  to  the 
latter,  for  he  was  in  no  mood  for  making 
acquaintances  or  for  social  diversion ;  but, 
taking  his  seat,  quietly  applied  himself  to  his 
dinner.  This  was  nearly  over  when  a  sudden 
sound  roused  his  attention.  It  was  only  a 
woman's  laugh,  but  who  does  not  know  the 
character  and  the  familiarity  that  there  may 
be  in  a  laugh  ?  The  peculiar  cadence  of  this 
laugh,  loud  and  ringing  as  it  was,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  send  every  drop  of  blood  in  Neville's 
body  to  his  heart.  It  brought  the  memory 
of  the  past  back  to  him  with  such  force  that 
even  before  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  in 
the  direction  from  which  it  came,  he  was  sure 
that  it  could  proceed  only  from  one  woman's 
lips. 

And  there,  indeed,  she  sat — the  woman 
whom  he  had  sought  so  long  and  vainly !  He 
knew  her  at  once,  for  she  had  changed  very 
little;  the  beauty  which  ensnared  his  boyish 
fancy  had  only  developed  into  greater  luxu- 
riance of  proportion  and  richness  of  tint.  In 
his  thoughts  he  had  often  compared  her  to  a 
handsome  animal,  and  she  seemed  more  than 
ever  like  one  now,  with  the  touch  of  coarse- 
ness which  time  had  given.  She  was  richly 
dressed,  and  there  was  the  flash  of  jewels  on 
her  person  and  in  her  ears.  As  he  took  in 
these  evidences  of  prosperity,  Neville  smiled 
a  little.  Evidently  her  fortunes  had  not  fallen 
with  those  of  Harrell. 

He  finished  his  dinner  like  a  man  in  a 
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dream,  and  then  sat  waiting  until  she  should 
move,  in  order  to  make  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  her.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
did  so.  But  at  length  she  rose,  and,  with  a 
man  to  whom  she  had  been  talking  in  attend- 
ance on  her,  walked  toward  the  door.  Neville 
followed,  and  just  outside  the  door  the  two 
parted.  He  heard  the  woman  say,  "  In  half 
an  hour,"  and  the  man  assented.  Then  the 
latter  moved  away  in  one  direction,  while  she 
turned  in  another.  Neville  walked  rapidly 
after  her,  and  in  a  moment  gained  her  side. 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.— Harrell,"  he  said,  "if 
I  beg  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes." 

She  turned  toward  him  sharply,  and  with 
a  keen  glance  took  in  his  appearance  from 
head  to  foot  Evidently  she  was  not  pleased 
with  his  recognition. 

"  I  do  not  know  you  in  the  least,"  she  said ; 
"  and  if  you  know  me,  you  must  be  aware  that 
what  you  have  called  me  is  not  my  name." 

"  It  was  your  name  when  I  heard  of  you 
last,"  said  Neville,  quietly.  "Since  that  was 
seven  years  ago,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  changes  of  name  you 
may  have  made  in  the  interval." 

"  Seven  years  ! "  she  repeated.  She  looked 
at  him  keenly  again.  Then  he  saw  her  face 
change  a  little.  "  It  can  not  be,"  she  said — "  it 
is  impossible  that  you  are — " 

"  My  name  is  Neville,"  he  answered.  "  It 
is  a  name  that  you  bore — for  a  time." 

She  did  not  reply  at  once.  Her  bold,  dark 
eyes  still  dwelt  on  him,  as  if  seeking  for  the 
proof  of  his  statement,  and  apparently  she 
found  it;  for  at  last  she  said,  coolly:  "  I  should 
never  have  known  you,  but  now  that  you  tell 
me  who  you  are  I  recall  something  familiar 
in  your  face.  How  did  you  know  mef" 

"There  could  be  no  difficulty  about  that," 
he  replied.  "  You  have  altered  very  little." 

''Do  you  think  so?"  (with  pleasure  per- 
ceptible in  the  tone  of  her  voice).  "  I  was 
ifraid  I  had  gone  off  frightfully.  Well,  what 
k>  you  want  with  me  ?  When  we  parted  you 
/ere  so  tragic  that  I  hardly  thought  you 
would  ever  care  to  acknowledge  my  acquaint- 
ance again.  But  I  presume  that  you  are  more 
a  man  of  the  world  now." 

Knowing  the  importance  of  the  possible 


information  to  be  extracted  from  this  woman, 
Neville  held  himself  well  in  hand,  and  did 
not  betray  the  anger  and  disgust  which  stirred 
within  him  at  the  easy  insolence  of  her  tone. 

"The  only  reason  which  has  made  me  in- 
trude myself  on  your  recognition,"  he  said, 
"is  that  I  desire  to  obtain  a  little  information 
which  you  alone  can  give  me.  But  this  is 
no  place  in  which  to  speak  of  private  matters. 
Will  you  let  ms  find  a  quiet  place  ?" 

"Not  now,"  she  answered;  "it  is  impos- 
sible. I  have  an  engagement  to  go  out  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  and  meanwhile  I  must 
make  some  additions  to  my  toilet.  But  if 
you  really  desire  to  speak  to  me  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  doing  so  to-morrow.  You 
are  staying  here,  I  presume?" 

Neville  signified  that  he  was. 

"Very  well;  I  will  see  you  to-morrow 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock.  I  have  gen- 
erally breakfasted  by  that  time.  But  I  can 
not  imagine  what  information  you  can  want 
from  me.  If  it  is  about  Mr.  Harrell's  affairs, 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  for  three 
years." 

"  What  I  wish  to  know  concerns  only  your- 
self— and  myself,"  said  Neville,  gravely. 

"Andjp<?#/"  she  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"I  had  thought  the  time  was  passed  when 
anything  which  concerned  me  could  also  con- 
cern you.  Has  any  one  been  leaving  me 
money  ?  " 

"That  would  not  concern  me  in  the  least," 
said  Neville,  haughtily. 

"No — would  it  not?  Well,  my  curiosity 
must  wait  for  its  gratification  until  to  morrow, 
for  I  have  not  another  minute  to  spare  now. 
Au  revoir!  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
well." 

With  these  words,  and  a  smile  as  mocking 
as  it  was  brilliant,  she  left  him  and  walked 
down  the  corridor,  while  he  stood  still  and 
looked  after  her,  thinking  drearily  that  he  had 
been  right  when  he  said  that  she  was  not  a 
woman  likely  to  die.  She  was  indeed  a  pict- 
ure of  such  splendid  physical  vigor  that  it 
was  impossible  to  associate  the  thought  of 
decay  with  her ;  and  as  he  watched  the  silken- 
clad  form  with  its  firm,  elastic  step  disappear- 
ing, he  said  to  himself  with  a  groan  that  if 
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there  were  no  flaw  in  the  validity  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  if  he  were  compelled  to  wear  a  chain, 
which  bound  him  alone,  until  the  death  of 
one  or  the  other  ended  his  bondage,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whose  death  would  be 
first. 

Nevertheless,  like  many  who  play  with  the 
thought  of  the  solemn  messenger  of  God, 
little  imagining  how  nearly  his  sable  wings 
may  overshadow  them,  Neville  had  no  con- 
ception when  he  lay  down  to  sleep  that  night 
of  the  terrible  danger  which  threatened  him- 
self and  others.  How  long  he  had  slept  he 
did  not  know  when  he  was  awakened  by  a 
cry  of  '"Fire!"  and  by  the  rush  of  terror- 
stricken  people  past  his  door.  He  rose,  flung 
on  his  clothes,  and  went  out,  to  find  the  pas- 
sages filled  with  smoke,  and  escape  from  the 
interior  of  the  building  very  nearly  cut  off. 
Fortunately,  his  self-possession  never  de- 
serted him  in  danger,  and  by  the  aid  of  this 
admirable  quality  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  way  safely  through  the  long  corridors, 
and  down  the  dangerous  staircases,  finally 
emerging  into  the  fresh  air,  singed,  gasping, 
half  stifled,  thanking  God  in  his  heart  for 
deliverance  from  an  awful  death. 

But  hardly  had  he  recovered  the  clearness 
of  his  perceptions,  when  he  became  aware  of 
a  movement — a  cry  of  horror  throughout  the 
crowd  which  filled  the  street.  Looking  up 
at  the  burning  building,  he  saw  at  once  the 
reason  of  this  There  at  an  open  window  in 
an  upper  story  stood  a  woman  gesticulating 
wildly  for  help.  He  recognized  her  at  once. 
It  was  his  wife. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  as  if  turned  to 
stone,  gazing  at  her.  Was  the  knot  of  diffi- 
culty about  to  be  cut — was  his  deliverance  to 
be  wrought  in  this  fearful  manner?  He  hated 
himself  that  such  a  thought  should  have  been 
conceived  in  his  mind,  but  yet  it  forced  itself 
upon  him,  holding  him,  as  it  were,  in  its 
grasp.  "  You  can  do  nothing,"  it  seemed  to 
say;  "you  are  powerless  to  alter  the  course 
of  events  in  the  least  degree.  You  can  only 
stand  here  and  watch  the  end.  What  you 
have  seen  you  can  be  sure  of." — "Stand  and 
see  her  die ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  if  in  an- 
swer. "No,  I  can  not  do  that.  It  would 


poison  life  and  happiness  forever.  I  must  try 
to  save  her,  even  if  I  lose  my  own  life  in  the 
endeavor." 

With  a  violent  effort  he  wrenched  himself 
free  of  the  numbing  sense  of  horror  that 
seemed  to  chain  him  to  the  spot  on  which  he 
stood,  and  started  toward  the  yawning  en- 
trance whence  he  had  escaped  so  lately,  and 
from  which  volumes  of  black  smoke  were 
pouring.  But  the  crowd,  perceiving  his  in- 
tention, closed  round  him  with  an  outcry  of 
protest  against  the  folly  and  madness  of  his 
meditated  attempt.  Eager  voices  rose  in  a 
confused  clamor  of  exclamation  and  remon- 
strance. "  It  would  be  certain  death  to  go  in 
there!"  "Suicidal!"  "The  smoke  would 
stifle  you  before  you  got — "  "  Do  no  good  ! 
She's  bound  to — "  "  Hold  him  !  hold  him  ! 
Don't  let  him  go ! "  they  cried  all  together, 
— some  of  them  obeying  the  last-repeated 
adjuration  by  laying  violent  though  friendly 
hands  upon  him. 

His  first  impulse  as  he  felt  himself  thus 
restrained  was  one  of  passionate  rage  and 
defiance,  and  for  an  instant  he  struggled  furi- 
ously to  release  himself;  but  the  futility  of 
resistance  to  such  overwhelming  odds  soon 
made  itself  apparent  to  him,  and  he  suddenly 
became  still,  crying  out  with  vehement  ear- 
nestness : 

"  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  I  assure  you. 
I  was  the  last  person  to  leave  the  building, 
and  I  think — I  am  sure — I  can  get  back  the 
way  I  came,  and  lower  her  from  the  win- 
dow." 

"  But  the  firemen  with  their  ladders  will  be 
here  in  a  minute  now ! "  said  a  young  man  at 
his  elbow,  speaking  quickly  and  excitedly. 
"Don't  you  hear  them  ?" — as  the  tramp  and 
rumble  of  the  approaching  engines,  and  the 
cries  of  the  firemen,  were  distinctly  audible 
above  the  murmur  of  the  crowd. 

"Yes,"  answered  Neville,  in  the  same  tone; 
"but  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose.  For 
God's  sake  let  me  go !  If  that  woman's  life 
is  lost  her  blood  will  be  on  your  heads,  not 
mine." 

Involuntarily  the  hands  that  were  holding 
him  relaxed  their  grasp,  and  he  dashed  for- 
ward, the  group  that  had  hemmed  him  in 
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swaying  aside  and  making  a  path  for  him  as 
he  went.  "  Wrap  that  round  your  head,  any- 
how ! "  cried  a  man,  tearing  off  his  heavy 
black-cloth  coat,  and  throwing  it  over  Ne- 
ville's head  as  the  latter  passed  him. 

"•Thanks ! "  said  the  young  man,  hurriedly; 
and  he  paused  an  instant  on  the  threshold, 
which  he  had  now  gained,  arranging  care- 
fully though  quickly  the  welcome  covering 
thus  afforded  him.  Then  he  snatched  from 
his  breast  a  little  medal  of  Our  Lady  which 
Clare  had  given  him,  kissed  it,  and  thrust  it 
back.  "  It  will  preserve  you  in  danger,"  she 
had  said.  Could  any  danger  be  greater  than 
this  he  was  about  to  face  ? 

He  could  not  tell  afterwards  how  he  had 
faced  it — by  what  means,  through  blinding 
smoke  and  scorching  breath  of  flame,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  upper  story  he  sought,  or  what 
power  guided  his  feet  to  the  room  he  wished 
to  reach.  A  woman  half-crazed  by  fear  only 
knew  that  her  door  was  burst  open  suddenly 
by  a  grimed,  blackened  man,  who  seemed  to 
her  an  angel  of  deliverance.  He  closed  it 
quickly  upon  the  fire  and  smoke  which  rushed 
to  enter,  and,  without  stopping  to  exchange 
a  word  with  her,  ran  to  the  window  and 
glanced  out.  A  cheer  from  the  crowd  below 
greeted  his  appearance,  but  he  did  not  heed 
this;  he  was  looking  for  the  firemen,  who 
had  just  arrived,  and  were  placing  their  lad- 
ders. But  the  result  was  as  he  had  antici- 
pated :  the  ladders  were  not  long  enough  to 
reach  the  window.  The  only  hope  was  to 
lower  her  to  the  next  story,  where  the  top  of 
the  ladders  rested  on  a  balcony,  from  which 
a  fireman  could  receive  her. 

Neville  turned  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shrinking  woman's  arm.  "  Do  you  see," 
he  said,  "  the  only  chance  for  your  life  ?  I 
must  lower  you  to  that  balcony ;  but  with 
what?" 

He  looked  around  the  room,  then,  seizing 
some  heavy  cords  connected  with  the  window- 
curtains,  began  hastily  to  tie  them  together, 
testing  each  knot  with  his  whole  strength  as 
fast  as  he  made  it.  She  watched  him  like  one 
fascinated,  his  energy  and  coolness  calming 
her  terror  and  giving  her  hope,  even  though 
great  volumes  of  smoke  began  now  to  roll 


into  the  room  and  make  respiration  difficult. 
"Stand  by  the  window,"  said  Neville;  "I  will 
be  ready  in  a  moment." 

In  a  moment  or  two  more  he  had  com- 
pleted what  he  judged  to  be  a  sufficient  length 
of  rope,  and,  approaching  her,  began  to  fasten 
it  around  her,  telling  her  at  the  same  time 
how  to  keep  her  hold  upon  it.  She  listened 
to  him  silently,  but  when  he  said  at  length, 
"  Now  step  on  the  window-sill :  there  is  not 
an  instant  to  lose,"  she  cast  a  strange  look  at 
his  face. 

"Butj0«?"  she  faltered.  "What  is  to 
become  of  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  shall  go  down  by  the  rope,"  he  an- 
swered, "after  I  have  lowered  you.  Come! 
do  you  not  hear  them  call  ?  The  flames  are 
breaking  out  of  the  windows." 

"Make  haste,  then,"  she  cried,  "or  it  will 
be  too  late!" 

Neville  needed  no  adjuration  to  haste,  for 
he  himself  knew  how  precious  the  moments 
were.  But  when  he  felt  her  heavy  weight 
upon  his  rope,  he  hardly  thought  the  knots 
would  bear  the  strain,  and  expected  every  in- 
stant to  see  one  of  them  part.  Had  the  dis- 
tance been  great  they  would  have  done  so ; 
but  as  it  was,  they  held  until  the  fireman  at 
the  head  of  his  ladder  caught  the  descending 
form.  "  Loosen  the  rope !"  shouted  Neville — 
for  the  man  was  about  to  go  down  forgetting 
to  do  so.  By  the  time  it  was  loosened,  and 
he  had  drawn  it  back,  the  fire,  which  had 
penetrated  the  room,  left  him  only  the  win- 
dow-sill to  stand  upon.  But  he  had  already 
fastened  his  own  end  of  the  cord  to  a  strong 
iron  hook,  and,  after  testing  the  knots  as  well 
as  his  position  would  enable  him  to  do,  he 
trusted  himself  to  it,  and  swung  from  the 
window  just  as  a  great  tongue  of  flame  burst 
out  of  it. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


FROM  the  first  moment  of  our  life  our 
angel  has  taken  charge  of  us  with  a  most 
tender  love,  beyond  that  of  brother,  father, 
or  mother :  and  that  without  any  end  or 
advantage  of  his  own ;  and  he  employs  his 
entire  energies  simply  for  our  greater  good. 
— Faber. 
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The  Mistress  of  the  Sea. 


BY     ELEANOR    C.    DONNELLY, 


"  If  Mary  was  full  of  grace,  why  was  she  so  ?  Be- 
cause of  the  closeness  of  her  union  with  that  Ocean 
which  is  the  source  of  grace, — a  union  which  actu- 
ally placed  that  Ocean  under  her  authority  as  subject 
to  her.  If,  then,  Mary  was  full  of  grace,  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  she  was  MARY,  which,  according  to 
the  most  received  etymology  of  that  glorious  name, 
means  'Mistress  of  the  Sea.' " — (Segneri.} 

|P|UT  of  the  mists  of  the  moonlit  ocean 

^    Rises  a  vision  of  Purity — 

An  exquisite  shape  which  fond  devotion 

Hails  as  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea ; 
Clad  in  a  robe  whose  floating  glory 

Sheds  such  light  on  the  murky  air, 
That  shadowy  bark  and  dusky  dory 

Shine  from  the  offing  bright  and  fair, — 

Lo!  she  glides  o'er  the  glitt'ring  waters, 

Breezes  lifting  her  fleecy  veil, — 
Heavenly  hope  of  Eve's  lost  daughters, 

Light  of  ships  that,  benighted,  sail ! 
Her  golden  hair  in  its  star- crown 'd  splendor, 

Gemm'd  with  the  pearls  of  the  salt  sea-spray ; 
Under  her  feet,  so  pure  and  slender, 

The  white-wing' d  waves,  like  angels,  play. 

Mother !  (we  cry)  O  Mother  Mary ! 

Beautiful  Tower  of  Ivory ! 
Clouds  may  gather  and  winds  may  vary, 

Thou  art  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea ! 
Unto  thee  is  the  Ocean  given 

("The  sea  is  hers,"  and  the  wealth  thereof), 
The  Ocean  of  grace  which  flows  from  Heaven 

Hath  poured  its  wealth  in  thy  heart  of  love. 

j 

The  tides  may  turn  at  their  chosen  hour, 

The  waves  on  the  sands  may  come  and  go, — 
Immaculate  Moon !  by  thy  sweet  power 

The  tides  of  the  Spirit  ebb  and  flow; 
Out  of  the  depths  of  Love's  great  ocean, 

Dawning  fair  on  our  dark  distress, — 
Dripping  with  graces,  thine  ev'ry  motion 

Full  of  a  virginal  loveliness, — 

Plunge  thy  hands  in  those  billows  glorious 
(Hands  that  cradled  an  Infant-God), 

Wide  as  the  world,  O  Queen  victorious ! 
Fling  the  drops  of  His  grace  abroad. 


Stella  marls .'  no  clouds  can  veil  thee, — 
Stilla  marls  !  our  sea-foam  be, — 

O  Moon  !  O  Star !  O  Spray !  we  hail  thee, 
Beautiful  Mistress  of  the  Sea ! 


The  Archbishop's  Prophecy. 


WHAT  fairy  is  this  ?"  inquired  the  Rev. 
Mother  of  the  Sacre  Cceur,  as  the 
portress  led  a  blue-eyed,  flaxen- curled  child 
of  eight  years  into  the  convent  parlor. 

"This  explains,  Mother,"  replied  the  Sister, 
pointing  to  a  card  legibly  inscribed,  and  sewed 
to  the  waist  of  the  little  one's  frock. 

" '  Mary  C is  destined  to  the  Convent 

of  the  Sacre  Cceur,  L St.,  Montreal,'" 

read  the  Rev.  Mother  aloud ;  then  she  pressed 
the  laughing  child  to  her  heart  with  a  mater- 
nal caress.  "And  so,  dear,  you  came  all  the 
way  from  T alone?" 

"  Yes :  Ruby  begged  papa  and  mamma  to 
send  me  to  her  boarding-school,"  said  Mary. 
"  But  I  am  not  to  stay  here — in  Montreal." 

"  Indeed !    And  pray  who  is  Ruby  ?" 

"With  your  leave  I  will  answer  for  my 
protegee"  said  a  young  Canadian  whom  the 
portress  had  ushered  into  the  same  parlor. 
"  I  am  a  conductor  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
this  child  was  confided  to  me  by  the  one  I 

replaced  at  ;  and  I  was  requested  to 

leave  her  in  your  care.  Ruby,  I  have  learned, 

is  a  daughter  of  Judge  L ,  of  Ontario ; 

and,  having  spent  some  years  at  the  convent 

on  Black  River,  has  persuaded  Captain  C 

(of  the  6ist  Regiment  of  Dragoons)  and  his 
wife  to  confide  their  daughter  to  the  care  of 
her  favorite  teachers." 

"  I  remember  Ruby, — a  lovely  young  per- 
son. The  child  is  probably  not  a  Catholic  ?  " 
said  the  superior. 

"  I  presume  not.  What  church  do  you  go 
to  at  home,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Mamma  takes  me  to  the  Tiscopal  church," 
answered  the  child. 

After  an  exchange  of  civilities,  the  young 

man  withdrew,  and  Mme.  G chatted  at 

leisure  with  the  little  stranger,  who  declared 
that  she  was  neither  hungry  nor  sleepy : 
mamma  had  given  her  a  lunch-basket,  and  a 
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kind  lady  held  her  on  her  lap  to  let  her  get 
a  long  nap ;  in  fine,  everybody  had  been  kind, 
and  everybody  had  read  "  mamma's  writing." 

In  the  early  afternoon  Mme.  G took 

little  Mary  with  her  for  a  drive  to  the  Sacre 
Cceur  at  Sault-au-Recollet,  where  the  new 
pupil  had  been  announced,  and  where  she 
received  a  cordial  welcome. 

At  times  Mary  would  be  a  little  homesick, 
but  a  letter  from  mamma  or  her  friend  Ruby 
chased  the  rising  tear,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
she  was  jabbering  French  phrases,  saying 
Catholic  prayers,  and  wholly  acclimated. 
Then  came  the  snow,  which  in  the  view  of 
the  children  of  Eastern  Canada  is  as  enchant- 
ing as  the  early  violet  to  the  children  of  the 
United  States.  Provided  with  a  winter  cos- 
tume, the  little  English  girl  soon  rivalled  her 
companions  in  sliding  down  ice-hills,  drag- 
ging playmates  in  toboggans,  and  piling  the 
snow  into  mimic  forms  of  men  and  animals. 

Winter  in  Lower  Canada  seems  reluctant 
to  lay  down  his  icy  sceptre,  but  Queen  Flora 
appears  to  glory  in  her  conquest  (albeit  it  is 
long  deferred)  by  displaying  a  hasty  efflo- 
rescence of  buds  and  sprays,  and  an  almost 
simultaneous  outburst  of  twig,  leaf,  and  blos- 
som. So  triumphant  is  her  steady  onward 
progress  that  June  finds  the  inhabitants  pant- 
ing for  air,  and  seeking  shelter  from  a  torrid 
atmosphere. 

Fulfilling  her  promise  to  Mary,  Mrs.  C 


came  to  charm  the  vacation  hours  of  her  stu- 
dious child,  bringing  her  young  sons  with  her. 
As  no  hotel  could  be  found  in  the  village, 
Pierre  (the  engineer  at  the  convent)  agreed 
to  let  some  pleasant  rooms  in  his  spacious 
farm-house.  Mrs.  C found  many  advan- 
tages in  her  rural  home.  The  excellent 
housekeeping  of  Pierre's  young  wife,  and 
her  delicate  anticipations  of  every  want,  were 
much  valued.  Then,  the  sylvan  beauties  were 
abundant  and  attractive.  A  wild  grape-vine 
climbed  with  unrestrained  ambition  up  the 
chimneys,  and  draped  the  old-fashioned  case- 
ments, as  if  it  understood  the  need  of  shade. 
The  wild  plum,  glowing  in  red  and  yellow 
hues,  filled  the  hedge-rows,  waiting  to  be 
gathered.  The  Black  River  at  this  point 
makes  a  charming  detour,  as  if  bidding  the 


rapids  to  rush  onward  in  their  mad  career  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  whilst  it  lingers  in  the  shade. 
The  cove  thus  formed  was  very  favorable  for  a 
morning  plunge,  or  a  moonli  ght  sail  in  a  light 
canoe.  The  matinal  song  of  birds,  too,  was 
full  of  rapture.  But  nothing  could  surpass  the 
gorgeous  horizon  as  the  king  of  day  sank  be- 
low the  glittering  spray  of  the  whirling  rapids. 

Mrs.  C was  still  enjoying  unwonted 

repose  in  the  midst  of  her  children,  and  the 
gentle  converse  of  the  Sisterhood,  whom  she 
daily  visited,  when  a  cross  hovered  above  the 
peaceful  scene,  but  a  cross  framed  by  the 
Hand  of  Divine  Mercy.  Baby  Alfred  was 
suddenly  taken  dangerously  ill.  After  tender- 
ing every  kind  service  possible,  the  convent 
infirmarian  inquired  of  the  village  doctor  what 
he  thought  of  the  child's  case.  "  Medicine 
has  apparently  brought  relief,"  said  the  phy- 
sician ;  "but  a  relapse  would  surely  take  him 

off —    Is  he  baptized?  if  not,  tell  Mrs.  C 

that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  Sacrament 
administered  without  delay." 

That  very  evening,  just  as  the  bell  rang  for 
the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
Mrs.  C went  over  to  the  convent.  The  su- 
perioress had  requested  the  reverend  chaplain 
to  remain  after  the  service,  and  make  an  effort 
to  secure  the  baptism  of  the  babe.  The  sub- 
ject was  delicately  broached,  and  the  mother 
admitted  that  none  of  her  children  had  been 
baptized,  although  she  believed  in  the  "  rite  " ; 
her  husband's  frequent  change  of  station  had 
interfered  with  her  duties,  etc.  Being  re- 
minded that  little  Alfred's  improvement  was 
not  to  be  relied  on,  she  very  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  his  receiving  baptism,  saying  she 
presumed  there  was  "  not  much  difference  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Church  Baptism  " !  An 
hour  later  the  pale,  sick  babe  was  made  a  child 
of  God,  and  three  days  after  went  to  enjoy  its 
inheritance  of  unclouded  bliss.  Every  kind  of 
sympathy  possible  was  manifested  to  the  be- 
reaved mother.  Gentle  hands  bore  the  remains 
beneath  a  veil  of  wild  clematis  to  the  conse- 
crated ground  of  the  parish  cemetery,  and  a 
white  cross  was  erected  over  the  tiny  grave. 

The  day  after  the  funeral,  Mgr.  Bourget 
paid  a  visit  to  the  convent,  and  was  soon  in- 
formed of  the  great  consolation  the  Sisters 
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felt  in  seeing  how  providentially  Baby  Alfred 
had  secured  his  salvation.  "  Not  only  his  own 
salvation,"  said  his  Lordship,  impressively, 
"  but  the  salvation  of  his  whole  family.  Mark 
it  well,"  he  continued,  "that  little  angel  will 
intercede  for  the  authors  of  its  existence,  and 
they  will  become  Catholics.  During  the  long 
years  of  my  ministry  I  have  again  and  again 
observed  that  an  infant  baptized  in  a  Protes- 
tant family  has  proved  a  prelude  to  the  con- 
version of  its  parents." 

Mrs.  C had  been  allowed  the  use  of  the 

library  of  the  senior  classes  from  the  date  of 
her  arrival,  but  she  had  always  selected  works 
of  general  literature :  now  she  asked  for  re- 
ligious books.  Little  Mary,  too,  had  been 
much  impressed  with  the  events  of  her  broth- 
er's baptism,  and  plied  her  mother  with  in 
terrogations  concerning  their  creed.  The 
Mother  Superior  and  her  assistant  were  very 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  proposed  to 
them,  and,  of  course,  many  prayers  were  of- 
fered for  the  conversion  of  the  family.  When 

Mrs.  C returned  to  Ontario,  she  granted 

her  daughter's  request  to  be  allowed  to  recite 
the  Catechism  with  her  companions, adding: 
"  If,  after  a  while,  your  father  and  I  do  not 
find  the  whole  in  accordance  with  our  views, 
we  will  tell  you  what  to  pass  over." 

The  scholastic  year  was  well  advanced, 
and  a  goodly  band  of  girls  were  preparing 
to  receive  Confirmation  and  First  Commun- 
ion. Poor  Mary  was  sighing  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  with  them.  Her  faith  was  so  lively 
and  intelligent,  her  behavior  so  edifying,  that 
it  was  indeed  painful  to  be  obliged  to  refuse 
her  request.  At  last  it  was  thought  well  to 
suggest  to  her  to  ask  her  parents'  permission, 
and  at  the  same  time  confide  to  them  on  what 
conditions  she  could  be  allowed  to  become  a 
Catholic.  To  the  great  joy  and  surprise  of 
Mary  and  her  convent  friends,  her  mother 
wrote  that  Captain  C and  herself  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  child's  petition,  and 
informed  the  Mother  Superior  that  Mary,  far 
from  meeting  with  any  obstacles  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Catholic  religion  on  her  return 
home,  would  be  welcomed  to  the  hearts  of 
believing  parents;  for  his  Grace  of  T 


had  already  appointed  the  day  on  which  they 
and  their  other  children  were  to  be  received 
into  the  Church. 

Thus  was  the  venerated  Archbishop's  pre- 
diction fulfilled,  and  all  were  reminded  of 
those  words  of  the  Master :  "  Their  angels 
behold  the  Face  of  My  Father."  Never  was 
there  a  happier  child  than  little  Mary  on  the 
blessed  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  186-:  a 
day  on  which  she  received  three  of  the  Sac- 
raments of  Holy  Church,  praising  God  for 
His  great  mercy  towards  her  whole  family. 


The  Death  of  Voltaire. 


IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778  Voltaire 
left  his  quiet  retreat  at  Ferney  for  the  busy 
capital.  He  had  been  absent  from  Paris 
twenty- eight  years,  but  he  was  not  forgotten 
by  his  admirers  there,  and  met  with  a  most 
brilliant  reception  on  his  return.  His  carriage 
was  drawn  by  the  people ;  at  the  theatre  he 
was  crowned  %with  laurels  and  roses ;  the 
Academicians  bestowed  unparelleled  honors 
upon  him,  and  his  disciples  went  mad  with 
enthusiasm, — in  fact,  the  homage  paid  him 
was  almost  idolatrous.  But  Voltaire  was  now 
an  old  man  of  eighty-four.  Excitement  and 
over  exertion  brought  on  a  hemorrhage,  of 
which  he  died  a  few  months  later. 

According  to  the  most  authentic  accounts, 
Voltaire  expired  in  rage  and  despair,  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  am  abandoned  by  God  and  men ! " 
He  cried  out  to  those  false  friends  who  be- 
sieged his  antechamber :  "  Leave  me !  you 
are  the  cause  of  my  misfortune.  Leave  me ! " 
By  turns  he  invoked  and  blasphemed  God. 
Now  in  a  pleading  voice,  again  with  accents 
of  remorse,  but  oftener  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury, 
he  cried  out:  "Jesus  Christ!  Jesus  Christ!"* 
The  dying  man  writhed  upon  his  bed,  and 
tore  his  flesh  with  his  nails.  In  despair  he 
exclaimed :  "  I  feel  a  hand  dragging  me  to  the 
tribunal  of  God ! " 

It  was  believed  that  Voltaire  would  not 
die  without  retracting  his  errors  and  con- 
demning his  writings,  as  he  had  done  often 
before ;  but  those  who  in  his  return  to  God 

*  See  "Voltaire  and  his  Works,"  by  Maynard. 
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saw  their  own  condemnation  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  do  so,  and  left  him  to  die  in  despair, 
— a  death  which  Tronchin  regarded  as  the 
most  salutary  lesson  for  those  who  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  writings  of  this  infidel  phi- 
losopher. 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  Voltaire  drawn  by 
Joseph  de  Maistre :  "  Did  you  never  observe 
that  the  divine  anathema  was  written  upon 
his  countenance  ?  Go  look  upon  his  statue 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Hermitage.  Mark  that 
abject  and  shameless  brow,  and  those  two  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  where  seem  still  smouldering 
the  fires  of  sensuality  and  of  hate ;  observe 
that  cruel  and  malicious  mouth,  the  pinched 
lips  parted  as  if  about  to  utter  a  sarcasm  or 
to  launch  forth  a  blasphemy. 

"When  I  think  of  this  man — of  what  he 
was,  and  of  what,  with  his  great  talents,  he 
might  have  been — I  am  filled  with  a  sort  of 
holy  rage.  Other  men  by  their  excesses  have 
astonished  Virtue  :  Voltaire  astonished  Vice. 
Paris  crowned  him :  he  would  have  been 
banished  from  Sodom." 

In  one  of  his  admirable  "  Letters  to  Young 
Men,"  Father  Lacordaire  writes :  "  What  is 
there  to  read  in  Voltaire  after  his  dramatic 
works  ?  His  "  Contes"  his  " Dictionnaire 
Philosophique"  his  "Essai  sur  les  Mceurs  des 
Nations"  and  that  multitude  of  nameless 
pamphlets  launched  at  every  turn  against  the 
Gospel  and  the  Church  ?  Twenty  pages  en- 
able us  to  j  udge  of  their  literary  worth  and 
of  their  moral  and  philosophical  poverty.  I 
was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  when  I 
read  that  series  of  mental  debauchery,  and  I 
have  never  since  been  tempted  to  open  a 
single  volume :  not  because  I  was  afraid  of 
their  doing  me  harm,  but  from  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  their  worthlessness.  Unless  it  be  for 
purposes  of  reference  with  a  useful  end,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  masterpieces  of 
great  names ;  we  have  not  time  enough  for 
the  rest.  We  have,  consequently,  still  less 
for  those  writings  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
common  sewers  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  their  flowers,  contain 
nothing  but  frightful  corruption." 

Voltaire's  philosophy  consisted  in  the  de- 
nial of  all  religion  and  morality ;  his  watch- 


word was, "  Destroy  the  infamous ! "  by  which 
he  meant  the  Catholic  religion.  At  the  end  of 
the  twenty  years  which  he  had  blasphemously 
allowed  to  God,  God  said,  "  Destroy  the  in- 
famous ! "  and  Voltaire  died. 


A  Timely  Suggestion. 


The  Catholic  Review. 

DR.  JOHN  GILMARY  SHEA,  in  a  recent 
article  contributed  to  the  Quarterly,  makes  a 
suggestion  which  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  After 
considering  the  lamentable  state  of  religious  in- 
difference into  which  thousands  of  Americans  are 
falling,  he  proposes  a  plan  to  awaken  their  atten- 
tion in  the  matter  of  saving  their  souls.  He  would 
have  public  conferences  given  by  distinguished 
and  able  Catholics  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
by  men  whose  ability  and  eloquence  would  com- 
mand the  attendance  of  the  curious  and  interested, 
in  places  which  could  be  easily  reached  by  the 
infidel  and  indifferent  crowd. 

That  the  plan  is  both  practicable  and  useful  can 
be  inferred  from  the  success  which  meets  the  pub- 
lic appearances  of  Ingersoll,  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  others.  Properly  advertised,  these  lights  of 
the  infidel  and  indifferent  world  have  been  able  to 
acquire  money,  popularity,  and  audiences;  their 
printed  utterances  have  largely  circulated  among 
their  hearers,  and  they  pose,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
very  absolute  dogmatists.  The  evil  they  have  done 
is  unquestionable  and  extensive.  Americans  are 
inquisitive  and  seekers  after  novelty.  A  new  idea 
has  quite  as  much  interest  for  them  as  a  mechan- 
ical invention,  and  they  are  as  ready  to  attend  the 
discourses  of  a  philosopher  as  to  visit  Barnum. 
This  is  well  understood.  An  able  Catholic  divine, 
eloquent  and  thoroughly  trained,  acquainted  with 
the  mental  stomachs  of  American  audiences,  could 
easily  obtain  a  continuous  and  numerous  hearing 
if  he  adopted  the  methods  by  which  such  success 
is  secured.  That  he  would  retain  it  is  beyond 
doubt,  for  the  truth  once  seen  in  proper  dress 
becomes  fascinating. 

That  Dr.  Shea's  plan,  or  something  like  it,  is 
become  a  sharp,  ugly  necessity  everyone  must 
admit.  In  no  country  of  the  Christian  world  is 
Protestantism  so  dead  as  in  America.  It  has  no 
support  in  the  affections  of  its  common  adherents, 
nor  affects  the  consciences  of  citizens,  nor  prevails 
to  save  a  single  community  from  the  desolation  of 
infidelity.  The  indifference  of  its  elected  members 
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alone  is  appalling,  not  to  speak  of  that  immense 
majority  attached  to  it  by  weak  tradition  and  tran- 
sient circumstances.  In  the  city  and  the  country, 
among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  condition  of  the 
faith  is  quite  the  same.  There  is  no  belief,  and 
no  wish  to  believe.  There  is  little  practice  of  the 
Christian  virtues.  The  political  and  business  prin- 
ciples of  the  lights  of  the  Church  are  principles  of 
evil.  There  is  no  knowledge  of  religion.  The 
children  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  vir- 
tue and  modesty ;  they  know  nothing  but  the  rules 
of  politeness;  and  the  proportion  of  youth  who 
know  nothing  at  all  of  God,  or  have  picked  up  the 
jargon  of  Ingersollism,  is  too  large  for  the  country. 

The  only  use  to  which  the  sects  are  now  put  is 
that  of  a  dead  weight  on  the  intelligence  and  con- 
science of  the  people  as  regards  the  Catholic 
Church — a  blind  to  the  anxious  eyes  looking  for 
the  truth.  They  may  look  anywhere  for  it,  among 
the  aesthetics,  the  atheists,  the  Mahomedans,  the 
Mormons,  the  Buddhists,  but  not  among  Catho- 
lics. They  may  read  any  book,  or  hear  any  speaker, 
provided  neither  be  Catholic.  And  the  sects  seem 
to  have  frightened  us.  We  have  no  books  circu- 
lating, no  speakers  speaking  the  truth  to  those 
hungry  and  dying  souls,  d>ing  on  all  sides  of  us, 
full  of  a  curiosity  which  must  be  a  divine  grace, 
and  every  ism  thrust  forward  to  still  or  strangle 
it,  when  the  one  Faith  so  near  would  appease  the 
hunger  forever. 

Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  the  .patron 
saint  of  this  age  and  people.  We  have  need  of  his 
boldness,  his  ability,  his  knowledge  of  Our  Lord, 
his  great  love  and  gentleness  for  his  kind,  to  rescue 
the  sinking  world.  There  must  be  made  some 
sacrifices  of  traditions,  such  as  he  made,  to  teach 
the  Gentiles  The  truth  must  be  put  before  them 
in  its  most  attractive  form ;  they  are  dying,  re- 
member, and  the  light  which  they  now  dimly  per- 
ceive ought  to  be  shedding  its  full  glory  on  them. 

More  easily  said  than  done !  And  yet  not  so  dif- 
ficult, with  all  the  needs  of  our  own  pressing  upon 
us.  "And  other  sheep  I  have,  that  are  not  of  this 
fold,"  is  the  tender  cry  that  presses  on  our  drowsy 
ears.  Archbishop  Gibbons  found  time  from  his 
multiplied  labors  to  write  a  book  for  the  Gentiles 
that  has  done  immense  good.  Father  Moriarty, 
of  Syracuse,  writes  and  speaks  unceasingly  for 
and  to  them.  Why  not  many  others  in  the  way 
nearest  to  them  ?  The  sheep  of  the  fold  should  be 
not  more  dear  than  those  outside  it.  We  welcome 
Dr.  Shea's  timely  suggestion.  The  public  hall, 
where  all  men  go,  is  the  temple  from  which  light 
is  to  be  given  to  the  Gentiles. 


Catholic  Notes. 


A  dispatch  from  New  York,  received  just  as  we 
are  going  to  press,  announces  the  death  of  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey.  He  passed  away 
at  12.50  a.  m.  on  Saturday,  the  loth  inst.  R.  I.  P. 


One  of  the  most  significant  political  events  of 
the  time,  by  which  the  English  colonies  were 
welded  to  the  motherland — the  sending  of  the 
New  South  Wales  contingent  to  rescue  the  hero  of 
the  Soudan  —  was  due  to  Catholic  hearts  and 
heads;  /or  it  was  Sir  E.  Strickland  who  suggested 
the  expedition,  and  the  Hon.  W.  Bede  Dalley  who 
carried  it  out. 

No  doubt  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
terrible  shipwreck  which  occurred  off  the  coast 
of  New  Brunswick  on  the  2ist  of  last  month — a 
disaster  resulting  in  the  death  of  eleven  men,  and 
depriving  twenty-nine  children  of  fathers,  and 
eight  wives  of  their  husbands.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  among  the  twelve  on  board  the  Humacao 
there  was  only  one  Catholic,  and  he  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  wreck.  His  name  is  Jeremiah 
Daley,  and  he  belongs  to  a  good,  pious  family 
residing  in  St.  John.  Before  leaving  home  his 
mother  insisted  on  providing  him  with  a  Scapular 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  they  attribute  the  preservation  of 
his  life.  The  papers  speak  of  his  escape  as  "  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miracle,"  and  no  one  considering 
the  circumstances  would  hesitate  to  declare  that 
it  was  at  least  very  remarkable. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  Temperance  Conference 
lately  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  New  York  Sun 
notes  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  temper- 
ance reform.  "  What  body  of  Protestant  minis- 
ters in  New  York  is  doing  so  much  practical  work 
in  behalf  of  temperance  as  the  Paulist  Fathers,  for 
instance  ?  Protestants  generally  are  as  silly  as  Dr. 
Burchard,  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  always  on 
the  side  of  good  morals,  and  the  peace  and  order 
of  society." 

It  is  so  hard  for  non-Catholic  travellers  (on  ac- 
count of  their  unwarrantable  distrust  of  traditions) 
to  be  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  sacred  sites 
in  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  are  continually  ex- 
pressing their  doubts,  and  asserting  that  attempts  to 
assign  localities  to  the  events  connected  with  the 
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recorded  history  of  Our  Saviour  can  not  be  relied 
upon.  Readers  of  that  charming  book  "  Eothen  " 
will  remember  the  following  passage,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  idea  of  most  Protestants : 

"  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  by  everybQdy  that  the 
formal  sanctification  of  these  spots  was  the  act  of  the 
Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine ;  but  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  she  was  guided  by  a  care- 
ful regard  to  the  then  prevailing  traditions.  Now,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  Jerusalem  stands  is 
such  that  the  localities  belonging  to  the  events  there 
enacted  might  have  been  more  easily  and  permanently 
ascertained  by  tradition  than  those  of  any  city  that  I 
know  of.  Jerusalem,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  was 
built  upon  and  surrounded  by  sharp,  salient  rocks, 
intersected  by  deep  ravines.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
siege,  Mount  Calvary,  of  course,  must  have  been  well 
enough  known  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  mere  buildings  could  not  have  oblit- 
erated from  any  man's  memory  the  names  of  those 
steep  rocks  and  narrow  ravines  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  city  had  stood.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  highly 
probable  that  in  fixing  the  site  of  Calvary  the  Empress 
was  rightly  guided.  Recollect,  too,  that  the  voice  of 
tradition  at  Jerusalem  is  quite  unanimous,  and  that 
Romans,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  all  hating 
each  other  sincerely,  concur  in  assigning  the  same 
localities  to  the  events  told  in  the  Gospel." 


A  new  and  beautiful  clock,  which  is  described  as 
a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  was  lately  placed 
in  the  tower  of  the  Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
The  largest  dial-plate,  that  facing  the  Grotto,  is 
about  7  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  hammer 
weighs  60  ft.  Every  fifteen  minutes  the  chime 
of  the  Basilica  rings  out  the  pious  melody  of  the 
three  invocations  of  the  Inviolata:  "O  Benigna, 
O  Regina,  O  Maria/"  and  so  sweet  is  the  har- 
mony that  every  heart  is  touched  and  lifted  up  to 
Heaven. 

According  to  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the 
Pilot,  "the  causes  for  beatification  and  sanctifica- 
tion at  present  before  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
for  consideration  and  examination  amount  to  353, 
and  one  other  is  on  the  point  of  being  introduced. 
To  76  of  these  the  Promoter  of  the  Faith,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  'Devil's  Advocate,'  has  put 
forward  objections  concerning  '  the  fame  of  mar- 
tyrdom,' which  are  now  being  replied  to  by  those 
presenting  the  causes.  Amongst  these  353  the 
English  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  period  are 
included,  and  amongst  them  there  are  38  Jesuits. 
Sir  Thomas  More's  name  is  also  inscribed  on  the 
list  of  those  under  consideration.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  causes,  on  account  of  the  miracles 
testified  to  in  favor  of  it,  is  that  of  Blessed  John 


Berchmans,  whose  remains,  enclosed  in  a  casket 
of  lapis  lazuli  and  silver,  are  placed  beneath  one  of 
the  altars  in  the  Church  of  £>t.  Ignatius,  at  Rome. 
The  account  of  a  very  remarkable  miracle  wrought 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  John 
Berchmans,  who  was  a  Belgian,  comes  from  the 
Convent  of  Grand  Coteau,  Louisiana.  The  inci- 
dents of  this  miracle,  sworn  to  by  ocular  witnesses, 
are  quite  marvellous.  The  fact  that  the  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  canonization  of  this  Belgian  comes 
from  Louisiana  is  a  marvellous  sign  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  world.  The  cause  of 
sanctification  of  the  Blessed  Peter  Claver,  S.  J., 
the  apostle  of  the  negroes  in  America,  many  thou- 
sands of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  baptized,  is  also 
under  consideration,  and  testimony  to  miracles 
wrought  through  his  intercession  is  furnished  by 
the  well-  known  Father  Weninger,  S.  J.  The  seven 
founders  of  the  Servite  Order  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  canonized  on  the  5oth  anniversary  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff's  ordination,  in  the  year  1887." 


Fort  Wayne,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
local  press,  never  witnessed  such  an  ovation  as 
that  which  greeted  Mgr.  Dwenger  last  week  on  his 
return  from  Rome.  The  depot  was  crowded  with 
people,  and  the  Bishop's  arrival  was  eagerly  ex- 
pected. He  came  in  a  special  train  bedecked  with 
flags,  and  along  the  coaches  of  which  a  banner  was 
stretched  bearing  the  inscription,  "Welcome." 
His  Lordship  was  escorted  to  the  Cathedral  by  a 
procession  formed  of  the  members  of  various  Cath- 
olic societies.  Mayor  Muhler  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome,  declaring  that  no  words  of  his  could 
express  the  joy  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne 
at  having  the  Bishop  once  more  in  their  midst. 
Bishop  Dwenger  responded  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  and  then  imparted  the  papal  benediction  to 
the  assembly,  which  was  probably  the  largest  ever 
gathered  in  that  city. 

The  National  Pilgrimage  of  France  to  Lourdes 
this  year  is  said  to  have  numbered  no  less  than 
20,000  persons  on  the  first  day,  when  as  many  as 
fourteen  cures  were  reported. 

The  following  paragraph  concerning  the  latest 
artifice  invented  for  the  purpose  of  infecting  the 
British  public  with  Jesuitism  on  the  brain,  is  from 
the  Bombay  Catholic  Examiner.  The  matter  would 
be  amusing  were  it  not  so  malicious: 

"  We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  slanders  with 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Church  delight  to  assail  the 
Society  of  Jesus  that  no  device  of  theirs,  however  un- 
worthy or  absurd,  is  capable  of  causing  any  surprise. 
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As  a  rule,  moreover,  the  charges  which  one  so  often 
hears  are  so  plainly  marked  by  malignity  or  folly, 
and  so  unmistakably  carry  along  with  them  their  own 
refutation,  as  to  be  unworthy  not  merely  of  a  reply  but 
even  of  notice.  Lovers  of  the  curious,  however,  may 
not  be  displeased  to  hear  of  the  latest  artifice  which 
has  been  invented  to  impose  upon  the  British  public, 
and  to  infect  that  credulous  body  with  Jesuitism  on 
the  brain.  In  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  London 
Tablet  a  writer  informs  us  that  he  is  the  possessor  of 
an  edition  of  the '  Constitutions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,' 
published  by  Messrs.  Rivington,  in  which  the  Latin 
text,  said  to  be  correct,  is  accompanied  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation.  Of  the  author  of  the  latter  it  would 
be  charitable  to  suppose  that  he  is  extremely  ignorant 
of  the  Latin  language;  but  the  numerous  blunders  of 
the  grossest  kind  in  which  the  translation  abounds 
are  unfortunately  of  a  character  which  forces  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  something  else  besides  ignorance  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  origin.  Thus,  for  instance — we  are 
quoting  from  the  Tablet — a  certain  chapter  headed  as 
follows, '  Quod  Constitutiones  peccati  obligationem  non 
inducunf  (which,  of  course,  should  be  rendered: 
'That  the  Constitutions  do  not  bind  under  pain  of 
sin')  is  deliberately  misinterpreted  as  follows  :  'That 
the  Constitutions  involve  no  obligation  to  commit  sin.' 
And  when  the  text  goes  on  to  state  that  no  Constitu- 
tions bind  under  sin  save  such  as  include  the  vows 
of  religion,  except  when  the  superior  commands  their 
observance  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience,  the  translator 
interprets  it  to  mean  that  no  Constitution  involves  an 
obligation  to  sin  save  when  the  superior  commands 
it  in  the  above  manner,  or  save  when  it  conduces  to 
the  particular  good  of  each  or  to  the  general  advan- 
tage. No  wonder  that  Jesuitism  on  the  brain  continues 
to  spread  and  flourish." 


A  recent  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  upholds  the  validity  of  trust  for  Masses 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  that  will  be  very  important  to 
Catholics  throughout  the  United  States.  Judge 
Freedman,  of  the  Superior  Court,  had  decided  that 
a  trust  of  this  kind  was  void,  on  the  absurd  ground 
that  a  person's  soul  can  not  be  made  a  beneficiary, 
because  it  is  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  realm, 
and  incapable  of  taking  an  interest  in  property  left 
behind  for  its  benefit. 


The  zealous  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Antonio 
Plancarte  y  Labastida,  nephew  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Mexico,  has  undertaken  a  work  that  appeals  to 
the  piety  and  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Voz  de  Mexico,  are  coming 
forward  generously  to  aid  him.  He  is  about  to 
erect  a  beautiful  church  under  the  invocation  of 
St.  Philip  of  Jesus,  the  only  Mexican  martyr  hon- 
ored on  the  altars  of  the  Church.  The  ground  for 


the  new  edifice  is  already  secured,  the  people  of 
the  Republic  are  contributing  liberally,  and  the 
temple  is  expected  to  be  second  only  to  the  grand 
Cathedral  of  Mexico.  God  bless  the  work  and 
the  generous  people ! 

The  German  journal  Dresdener  Nachrichten 
announces  the  conversion  to  Catholicism  of  two 
ladies  of  noble  birth,  Miss  von  Massow  and  Miss 
von  Zeschan,  the  latter  a  famous  authoress.  Their 
reception  took  place  at  Mariasten,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Teplitz.  Miss  von  Zeschan  belongs 
to  the  most  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Saxony. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  family  was  one  of 
the  first  to  embrace  Lutheranism,  and  that  she  is 
the  first  since  those  sad  days  to  rejoin  the  Faith  of 
her  ancestors. —  Catholic  Times. 

Obituary. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Rev.  Michael  M.  Green,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  Newton,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gushing,  for  many  years  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  Tomales,  Marin 
Co.,  Cal ,  deceased  on  the  25th  ult.  The  Monitor,  of 
San  Francisco,  says:  "Father  Gushing  was  a  native 
of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  and  was  about  fifty-two  years 
of  age.  He  was  ordained  at  All  Hallows  College  in 
1862,  and  came  to  this  State  immediately  afterwards, 
having  been  assigned  to  the  Diocese  of  Monterey 
and  Los  Angeles,  where  he  officiated  for  a  couple  of 
years,  when  he  came  to  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  a  professorship  in  the  Seminary  at  Mission 
Dolores.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Mission  Dolores,  where  he  remained  until 
1875,  when  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  took  a 
trip  to  Europe.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  Tomales,  where  he  officiated  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death." 

Mr.  Jacob  Wiesmann,  of  Brighton,  Kenosha  Co., 
Wis.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  23d  ult.,  in  the 
seventy- ninth  year  of  his  age,  fortified  by  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  dying. 

Mrs.  Mary  Josephine  Murray,  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  happy  death  occurred  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber. At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers  for  the  dying, 
in  which  she  joined,  she  raised  herself  to  a  kneeling 
posture,  and,  taking  the  crucifix  in  her  hands,  died 
almost  immediately,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Green,  whose  decease,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  her  age,  took  place  on  the  8th  of  August. 
She  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  and  died  in  the  holiest 
dispositions. 

Miss  Nellie  O'Connor,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  D. 
Doyle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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A  Garden  of  Roses. 


A  STORY  FOR  YOUNG  GIRLS. 


BY    MAURICE    F.    EGAN. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

V. 

'ARGARET,  Rosalie,  and  Anna 
returned  from  their  walk,  laden 
with  bundles  of  richly-tinted 
leaves.     At  once  they  set  to 
work  to  make  tasteful  decorations 
of  them. 

Margaret  was  in  great  good  hu- 
mor. They  had  met  Mrs.  Treverne, 
a  neighbor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  person 
of  literary  taste.  Margaret  had  read  her  poem 
very  effectively,  and  Mrs.  Treverne  had  offered 
to  have  it  printed  for  her  in  the  Redlands  Daily 
Eagle. 

Philomena,  sure  that  Mrs.  Wyckoff's  hard- 
est work  was  done,  volunteered  to  assist  her 
cousins  in  their  dainty  tasks,  on  condition 
that  she  might  have  some  wonderfully  red 
maple  leaves  for  the  little  shrine  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  her  room. 

Margaret  smiled  at  this  request  in  a  supe- 
rior manner,  that  made  her  seem  thirty-two 
instead  of  sixteen. 

"I  hold,  with  Matthew  Arnold,  that  the 
truest  effect  of  religion  is  lucidity,"  she  said, 
making  a  cross  of  maple  and  beech  leaves. 
"To  be  lucid  is  to  be  religious." 

"Then  why  are  you  not  lucid?"  demanded 
Philomena,  losing  patience. 

"Am  I  not — in  my  life  ?  Our  friend  Mrs. 
Treverne  says  that  my  life  is  as  lucid  a  life 
as  that  of  any  girl  she  knows." 

"Your  words  are  not.  I  wonder  if  you 
know  what  they  mean  ?  /  don't." 

Rosalie  and  Anna  turned  at  their  cousin 
with  reproachful  eyes.  After  all,  no  matter 
what  they  might  think  of  her  sayings,  Mar- 
garet was  the  genius  of  the  family,  and  she 
ought  to  be  respected  accordingly — by 
strangers. 


"I  don't  wish  to  be  rude,"  continued  Philo- 
mena, coloring  slightly,  and  keeping  her 
eyes  on  the  leaves  in  her  hand,  "  but  I  do 
hate  silly  bits  taken  from  novels  and  given 
out  as  if  they  were  Gospel ! " 

Margaret  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  When 
you  have  more  acquaintance  with  cultured 
people  you  will  be  less  of  a  Philister.  The  quo- 
tation I  made  the  other  day  was  from '  Ouida ' ; 
it  was  only  an  echo  of  George  Eliot — " 

"'Ouida'!"  cried  Philomena;  "a  girl  of 
sixteen  talking  of  'Ouida'!  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  do  it.  The  Sisters  put  her  books  on  the 
condemned  list.  The  truth  is,  Cousin  Mar- 
garet, if  you  read  fewer  silly  books,  and 
helped  your  mother  more,  you  would — " 

•  Here  Philomena  remembered  her  tendency 
to  impatience,  and  paused.  "  I  beg  pardon ! " 
she  said. 

"  Mother  does  not  want  us  to  help  her," 
Anna  answered. 

"She  needs  your  help,  nevertheless.  By 
the  way,"  Philomena  continued,  very  glad  to 
change  the  subject,  "Mrs  d'Eresby  called 
this  afternoon." 

"Mrs.  d'Eresby!" 

This  lady  was  the  most  eminent  inhabitant 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  To  be  called  on 
by  her  was  an  honor.  Every  locality  has  its 
eminent  inhabitants ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  are  all  as  courteous,  humble  and  truth- 
ful as  Mrs.  d'Eresby,  whose  late  conversion 
to  the  Church  had  given  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood a  shock. 

Margaret  at  once  concluded  that  her  fame 
must  have  brought  about  this  unexpected 
event.  Perhaps  Mrs.  d'Eresby  had  heard  of 
her  poem  in  some  accidental  way. 

Philomena  explained.  "And  she  has  three 
vacant  places  in  her  carriage  for  next  Sunday 
morning.  There  will  be  a  grand  consecration 
ceremony  at  Compton.  An  Archbishop  will 
be  there,  and  the  music  will  be  grand." 

"I  hope  mamma  will  have  time  to  fix  up 
my  black  silk,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  am  sorry 
Mrs.  d'Eresby  could  not  have  seats  for  all  of 
us.  I  am  dying  to  make  her  acquaintance. 
She  gives  the  loveliest  garden  parties ! " 

Philomena  was  taken  aback  by  this  cool 
method  of  crowding  out  Mrs.  Wyckoff. 
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"  Your  mother  has  not  been  out  for  a  drive 
for  many  weeks.  She  does  not  have  time  to 
go  to  her  church  on  Sundays." 

"She  does  not  mind,"  answered  Margaret, 
carelessly.  "She  would  rather  see  us  enjoy 
ourselves." 

"But  Mrs.  d'Eresby  did  not  invite  'us,'" 
said  Philomena,  her  impatience  rising  again. 
"She  asked  particularly  for  my  aunt,  and 
begged  me  to  invite  her  and  Rosalie,  because 
I  said  Rosalie  was  the  musical  one." 

Margaret  smiled.  "You  do  not  know 
mamma,  my  dear.  She  will  not  go.  She  is 
a  dear  little  mother,  but  she  could  no  more 
hold  her  own  in  conversation  with  a  'grande 
dame'  like  Mrs.  d'Eresby  than — well — than 
you  could.  She  will  not  go." 

"Then  nobody  will  go  from  this  house." 

Philomena  uttered  this  speech,  and  turned 
her  face  towards  the  window,  her  color  rising. 

"  Come,  Rose,"  said  Margaret,  loftily :  "  let 
us  try  my  poem  as  a  duo." 

Rosalie  struck  the  prelude  and  the  two 
voices  began, 

"  I  would  that  my  life  were  a  garden  of  roses, 
With  a  new  bud  open  to  light  each  day — " 

"What  mockery!"  thought  Philomena. 
She  went  up  to  her  room  and  cried.  She 
knelt  a  moment  before  her  statue  and  said 
an  act  of  contrition.  "When  shall  I  learn 
patience?"  she  asked  herself. 

The  tea- bell  rang.  Philomena  looked  at 
her  face  in  the  glass,  and  then  turned  in  dis- 
gust to  wipe  the  tear-stains  away — 

"You're  a  nice  teacher — you  are!  You 
want  to  improve  other  people,  and  you  can 
not  even  keep  your  temper ! " 

Before  Philomena  had  reached  the  tea- 
table  it  was  settled  that  Margaret  should  go 
with  Mrs.  d'Eresby,  instead  of  her  mother. 

"I  will  make  my  excuses  to  Mrs.  d'Eresby 
when  she  comes,  Philomena;  and  honestly, 
dear,  I  have  nothing  to  wear." 

Philomena's  cheeks  burned.  After  a  while 
she  raised  her  eyes  from  her  plate.  She  had 
a  struggle,  and  she  conquered,  saying  to  her- 
self, out  of  the  "Following  of  Christ":  "And 
they  who  freely  and  willingly  serve  Me,  shall 
receive  grace  for  grace." 

"Margaret,"  she  said,  her  voice  trembling 


a  little,  "  if  you  will  give  me  your  black  silk 
gown  to-night  I  am  sure  I  can  make  it  like 
the  one  Mrs.  d'Eresby  wore  the  other  day." 
Margaret  was  delighted.  "  Mother  is  some- 
what old-fashioned  in  her  ways,  you  know." 
That    evening    Rosalie    seemed    rather 
thoughtful.     "There  is  something  in  Philo- 
mena's religion  that  is  noble,"  she  said  to 
Anna. 

"But  Margaret  says  she  is  not  lucid." 
"Bosh!     You-  know   that   Margaret   has 
heard  that  word  somewhere.     She  does  not 
kno.w  what  it  means.     Philomena's  religion 
seems  real.     It  makes  her  give  up  things. 
She  is  hard  at  work  at  Margaret's  dress  now. 
I  saw  her  saying  her  beads  this  morning,  and 
I  felt  that  she  was  really  speaking  to  God. 
Now,  Anna,  you  know  we  always  seem  to  be 
praying  at  God.     Don't  you  think  we  might 
help  mamma  to  wash  the  tea-things  ?  " 
"  She  does  not  want  us  to  spoil  our  hands." 
"I  am  going  to  help  her,  anyhow." 
Anna  looked  after  her  sister  in  amazement 
Mrs.  Wyckoff  had  a  little  time  to  sit  on  the 
porch  and  watch  the   sunset  that  evening. 
Rosalie's  offer  to  help  her  had  lightened  her 
heart. 

VI. 

So  far  as  Margaret  was  concerned,  the  drive 
with  Mrs.  d'Eresby  was  a  failure.  She  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  lady  seemed  to 
prefer  her  mother's  company  to  hers.  Mrs. 
d'Eresby  accepted  Mrs.  Wyckoff' s  excuses 
reluctantly,  but  civilly  took  her  substitute. 
Mrs.  Wyckoff  seemed  quite  at  home  with 
her  visitor,  and  her  visitor,  to  Philomena's 
great  joy,  was  delighted  with  her. 

"  You  have  a  very  charming  mother,"  Mrs. 
d'Eresby  said,  as  the  carriage  drove  off.  "I 
hope  that  you  young  ladies  may  grow  up  like 
her." 

Margaret  was  not  prepared  for  this.  The 
idea  of  the  elegant  Mrs.  d'Eresby  offering 
poor,  prosaic  mamma  as  a  model ! 

Margaret  monopolized  Mrs.  d'Eresby,  while 
Philomena  and  Rosalie  chatted, — the  former 
trying  to  explain  to  her  cousin  the  details  of 
the  august  ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  a 
church. 

Mrs.  d'Eresby  was  very  courteous.     Mar- 
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garet  repeated  her  poem,  and  waited  or  ap- 
plause. 

" '  I  would  make  my  life  a  garden  of  roses, 
And  keep  the  thorns  for  myself  alone,'  " 

quoted  Mrs.  d'Eresby,  with  a  significant  look. 
"  Beautiful — if  it  is  lived  up  to.  I  wonder  if 
your  mother  feels  it  a  thorn  to  lose  her  drive 
to-day  ?  I  suppose  not ;  mothers  are  used  to 
sacrifices." 

Rosalie  heard  this  and  blushed.  Margaret 
was  proof  against  it.  She  made  some  of  her 
best  quotations,  and  talked  about  human  as- 
pirations and  altruism. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  d'Eresby,  gently,  "  I 
am  an  old  woman,  and  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world,  but  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  mean,  and  I  should  feel  sorry  if  I 
thought  you  did.  If  we  remain  for  Vespers, 
you  will  hear  the  choir  sing  the  Magnificat. 
It  is  worth  more  to  a  woman,  young  or  old, 
than  all  your  new  literary  lights —  See, 
Philomena !  there  is  a  late  wild  rose  by  that 
fence.  Here,  Frederick,"  she  said  to  her 
coachman,  "  get  that  rose  for  me." 

She  broke  off  the  briars,  and  gave  it  to 
Philomena,  saying,  with  a  smile,  "I  will  'keep 
the  thorns  for  myself  alone.' " 

But  Margaret  was  not  conciliated  by  this 
quotation.  She  did  not  speak  during  the  rest 
of  the  drive. 

Rosalie  eagerly  drank  in  the  grand  music 
and  solemn  ceremonies.  They  fulfilled  her 
idea  of  what  worship  ought  to  be. 

Margaret  prepared  to  be  very  critical  about 
the  sermon,  but  she  forgot  her  intention  be- 
fore it  was  over.  There  was  no  rhetoric,  no 
"lucidity."  It  was  a  plain  sermon  on  the 
everyday  duties  of  life.  It  made  Margaret 
feel  uncomfortable.  She  wished  that  she  had 
not  come. 

Rosalie  listened  tremblingly  to  the  priest, 
who  spoke  with  no  doubting  voice.  When 
the  sermon  was  over,  she  drew  a  long  breath. 
Philomena  sat  next  to  her. 

"  Cousin,"  she  whispered, "  I  have  been  very 
blind.  I  see  that  we  do  best  when  we  do  not 
look  abroad  for  imaginary  duties,  but  do  those 
nearest  us." 

Philomena  clasped  her  cousin's  hand  in 
reply. 


Mrs.  Wyckoff  had  worried  herself  almost 
sick  in  getting  a  tea  ready  worthy  of  the  ex- 
cursionists. But  Mrs.  d'Eresby  graciously 
declined,  leaving  an  invitation  for  them  all  to 
her  next  musicale,  which,  as  she  explained, 
was  a  quiet  gathering. 

During  the  following  v/eek  Philomena  and 
Rosalie  saved  Mrs.  Wyckoff  a  great  many 
steps.  Rosalie  became  so  cheerful  that  she 
even  wondered  at  herself.  Philomena  was  de- 
lighted to  satisfy  Rosalie's  curiosity  regarding 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  awakened  by  the 
ceremony  of  the  consecration. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  become  a  Catho- 
lic, mamma?"  Rosalie  asked  one  afternoon, 
when  the  three  were  merrily  engaged  in  the 
kitchen. 

"Very  much,  dear,  if  it  would  make  you 
like  Philomena  here.  Do  you  know,"  her 
mother  said,  seriously, "  I  believe  I  would  be- 
come a  Catholic  myself,  if  I  had  time  to  think ! 
But  I  never  have  time,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Rose  and  I  will  give  you  time  now,"  Philo- 
mena said,  kissing  her  aunt's  worn  hand. 

Margaret  and  Anna  varied  their  life  in  the 
parlor  with  frequent  visits  to  their  friend  Mrs. 
Treverne.  It  was  a  week  from  the  night  of 
Mrs.  d'Eresby's  musicale.  She  sent  over  to 
invite  Philomena  and  Rosalie  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  her.  Mrs.  Treverne,  who  sympa- 
thized with  Margaret's  "aspirations," consoled 
her  by  ridiculing  Mrs.  d'Eresby's  bad  taste 
in  inviting  Philomena  and  Rosalie. 

Philomena  refused  to  go  at  first,  but  Mrs. 
Wyckoff  begged  her  so  vehemently  not  to 
disappoint  Mrs.  d'Eresby,  and  not  to  deprive 
Rosalie  of  the  pleasure  of  the  visit,  that  she 
consented  at  last. 

Margaret  was  resolved  that  she  should 
make  a  good  appearance  at  the  musicale.  It 
was  to  be  a  very  quiet  assemblage,  or  else 
Mrs.  d'Eresby  would  not  have  asked  girls  so 
young  as  to  have  no  right  in  general  society. 
Margaret  kept  her  mother  very  busy  re- 
arranging old  laces  and  stuffs.  Mrs.  Wyckoff 
planned,  sewed,  and  ironed  late  into  the  night. 
Anna's  dress  was  a  secondary  consideration  ; 
but  it,  too,  required  attention  and  time.  Mar- 
garet was  very  particular:  she  found  fault 
incessantly. 
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Mrs.Wyckoff  had  tacked  up  a  little  picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Philomena  had  given 
her.  It  was  on  the  wall  over  the  ironing- 
board.  Underneath  it  were  the  words,  "O 
Sainte  Mere,  fries  pour  moi!"  Her  eyes 
rested  on  it  often,  and  she  repeated  the  words : 
"  If  I  only  had  time  to  think  ! "  Now  she  had 
less  time  than  usual.  No  servant  to  replace 
Hannah  had  been  found.  The  Indian  summer, 
with  its  hectic  heat,  had  come. 

The  day  before  the  musicale  was  hotter  than 
usual.  Mrs.  Wyckoff,  standing  at  the  ironing- 
board,  felt  her  head  reel.  "  Oh,  that  Philo- 
mena or  Rosalie  were  home!"  As  if  in  the 
distance,  she  could  hear  Margaret  singing, 

"Gently,  gently  as  rose-life  closes, — 
To  live  for  others,  and  then  decay." 

It  was  so  hot!  She  could  dimly  see  Philo- 
mena's  little  picture.  "0  Sainte  Mere — "  she 
began.  She  sank  to  the  floor,  dropping  the 
smoothing  iron  from  her  hand. 

Anna  heard  the  fall,  and  ran  down  stairs. 
Margaret's  song  was  interrupted  by  her  shriek. 
Their  mother's  work  was  over. 

In  the  dim  parlor  Mrs.  Wyckoff  lay  peace- 
ful and  white  in  her  coffin,  her  breast  covered 
with  late  roses;  among  them  was  Philo- 
mena's  little  picture.  Only  Philomena  and 
her  cousins  were  there ;  she  rose  from  her 
knees  to  draw  back  a  curtain  that  she  might 
see  that  dear,  wan  face  in  the  light  once  more. 

"  Cousin,"  cried  Margaret,  suddenly  throw- 
ing herself  at  Philomena's  feet,  "teach  me  the 
truth, — help  me  to  repair  my  awful  wrong. 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  bring  her  back!" 

Philomena's  tears  fell  on  her  cousin's  head. 
She  could  make  no  answer  to  that  heart- 
broken cry,  so  often  repeated  too  late  all  the 
world  over. 

Margaret  rose  and  tottered  to  her  mother's 
side.  Her  eyes,  in  the  burst  of  light  that 
Philomena  had  let  in,  saw  the  words  on  the 
little  lace- edged  picture  of  Our  Lady.  She 
read  them  in  a  low  voice,  and  Philomena 
ended  the  prayer  she  had  begun — "Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  now  and  at 
the  hour  of  our  death." 

And  her  cousin  answered  with  her,  "Amen," 
and  felt  a  nameless  consolation. 


The  Old  Doctor's  Story. 


"I  have  a  little  story  to  tell  you,  boys,"  the  old 
doctor  said  to  the  young  people  the  other  evening. 
"One  day — a  long,  hot  day  it  had  been,  too — I 
met  my  father  on  the  road  into  town. 

"  'I  wish  you  could  take  this  package  to  the  vil- 
lage for  me,  Jim,'  he  said,  hesitating. 

"  Now,  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  not  fond  of  work, 
and  just  out  of  the  hayfield,  where  I  had  been  at 
work  since  daybreak.  I  was  tired,  dusty  and 
hungry.  It  was  two  miles  to  town.  I  wanted  to 
get  my  supper,  and  to  wash  and  dress  for  singing- 
school. 

"My  first  impulse  was  to  refuse,  and  to  do  it 
harshly ;  for  I  was  vexed  that  he  should  ask  me  after 
my  long  day's  work.  If  I  did  refuse  he  would  go 
himself.  (He  was  a  gentle,  patient  old  man.)  But 
something  stopped  me, —  one  of  God's  good 
angels,  I  think. 

'"Of  course,  father, '  I  said,  heartily,  giving  my 
scythe  to  one  of  the  men. 

'"Thank  you,  Jim,'  was  the  answer.  'I  was 
going  myself,  but  somehow  I  don't  feel  very  strong 
to-day.' 

"  He  walked  with  me  to  the  road  that  turned  off 
to  the  town,  and  as  he  left  he  put  his  hand  on  my 
arm,  saying  again :  '  Thank  you,  my  son.  You've 
always  been  a  good  boy  to  me,  Jim.' 

"I  hurried  into  town  and  back  again.  When 
I  came  back  near  the  house  I  saw  a  crowd  of  the 
farm  hands  at  the  door.  One  of  them  came  to 
me,  the  tears  rolling  down  his  face : 

'"Your  father,"  he  said,  'fell  dead  just  as  he 
reached  the  house.  The  last  words  he  spoke  were 
to  you.' 

"I'm  an  old  man  now,  youngsters,  but  I  have 
thanked  God  over  and  over  again,  in  all  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  that  hour,  that  these  last 
words  were :  'You've  always  been  a  good  boy  to 
me.' 

"No  human  being  ever  yet  was  sorry  for  love 
and  kindness  shown  to  others;  but  there  is  no 
pang  of  remorse  so  keen  as  the  bitterness  with 
which  we  remember  neglect  or  coldness  which  we 
have  shown  loved  ones  that  are  dead. 

"  Do  not  begrudge  loving  deeds  and  kind  words, 
especially  to  those  who  gather  with  you  about  the 
same  hearth.  In  many  families  a  habit  of  nagging, 
crossness,  or  ill-natured  gibing,  gradually  covers 
the  real  feeling  of  love  that  lies  deep  beneath. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  such  a  little  way  that  we  can  go 
together! — Catholic  Union  an?  Times. 
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A  Reformer  of  the   Sixteenth    Century.* 


I. 

BOD  is  admirable  in  His  saints :  He 
raises  them  up  at  a  time  when  the 
world  stands  most  in  need  of  their 
action,  and  He  bestows  on  them  the  qualities 
best  suited  to  the  character  of  their  mission. 
Whether  it  is  question  of  gaining  souls  to 
the  faith,  or  of  sealing  that  faith  by  the  testi- 
mony of  blood,  or,  finally,  of  combating  error 
by  the  arms  of  science — apostles,  martyrs, 
doctors,  saints  are  never  wanting  for  the 
divine  work.  This  marvel  of  marvels  is  one 
that  we  contemplate  now  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  and 
this  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  the  Spouse 
of  Christ  is  the  sure  mark  of  her  heavenly 
origin: 

At  the  period  when  the  child  predestined 
to  fill  so  high  a  mission  was  born  in  a  little 
village  of  Old  Castile,  Christendom  was  pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  most  fearful  trials 
that  it  had  ever  experienced.  The  pagan  re- 
naissance of  the  1 5th  century  had  weakened 
in  many  souls  the  sense  of  the  supernatural, 
and  the  Protestant  revolt  of  the  following 
century  was  on  the  point  of  shaking  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  everywhere.  Nothing  was 
more  necessary  than  to  recall  to  honor  the 
holy  austerities  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  prac- 
tice of  obedience.  Even  in  the  bosom  of  the 


*  Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  of  Mgr. 
Freppel,  Bishop  of  Angers. 


Church,  in  the  cloister  as  well  as  on  the 
world's  stage,  the  relaxation  of  discipline 
called  for  a  thorough  reformation.  And  who 
could  bring  about  this  reformation  but  the 
Church  herself,  by  the  voice  of  her  pastors, 
and  with  the  help  of  her  saints  ?  Assisted 
by  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  with  her  to 
the  end  of  time,  the  Church  possesses  in  her 
own  life  the  necessary  power  to  react  victo- 
riously against  the  passions  of  man. 

It  was  from  not  understanding  this  fun 
damental  law  of  the  divine  institution  that 
innovators,  without  scruple  as  they  were 
without  mission,  arrogated  the  right  of  sub- 
verting everything,  under  pretence  of  cor- 
recting abuses ; — rash  men,  impatient  of  ail 
restraint,  not  only  unable  to  remedy  the  evil, 
but  fully  qualified  to  aggravate  it;  having 
neither  rule  nor  guide  to  follow ;  going  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other :  sometimes  by  ex- 
alting grace  at  the  expense  of  nature,  again 
by  making  nature  the  supreme  judge  of  faith ; 
unable  to  agree  either  with  the  Church  or 
amongst  themselves ;  to-day  without  faith, 
to-morrow  fanatics;  without  affording  any 
light  to  souls  whom  they  delivered  up  to  their 
own  guidance ;  without  strength  against  the 
vices  to  whose  slavery  they  were  subjected ; 
servile  and  factious  by  turns,  according  as 
they  found  it  to  their  interest  to  flatter  princes 
or  to  stir  up  the  people ; — men  of  hatred  and 
discord,  who,  after  having  torn  Christian  unity 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  repaired  for  centuries^ 
left  behind  them  no  other  traces  of  their 
passage  than  ruin,  tear;,  and  blood. 
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Whilst  this  work  of  destruction  was  going 
on,  the  true  reformation — the  reformation  of 
morals  and  of  discipline — was  going  on  else- 
where— in  the  Church  herself,  by  the  care  of 
the  legitimate  pastors,  and  with  the  powerful 
co-operation  of  saints.  The  i6th  century  was 
par  excellence  the  century  of  Catholic  restora- 
tion. Around  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  centre 
and  focus  of  this  admirable  movement  of  faith 
and  piety,  as  well  before  as  after  the  Protes- 
tant revolt,  men  and  institutions  arose  as  if 
by  magic.  The  papacy  took  the  lead  of  this 
movement,  and,  in  the  person  of  Pius  V.,  it  rose 
to  an  incomparable  height.  Walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,the  bishops 
re- established  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  the 
sacred  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

With  such  men  as  Thomas  of  Villanova, 
Peter  of  Alcantara,  Philip  Neri,  Cajetan  of 
Thienne,  Jerome  Emilian,  John  of  God,  Ca- 
millus  of  Lellis,  the  ancient  religious  orders 
returned  to  stricter  observance,  or  new  orders 
were  founded  to  reanimate  faith  and  charity 
in  all  classes  of  Christian  society.  At  the 
voice  of  St.  Ignatius  the  Society  of  Jesus  was 
formed  and  organized ;  and  whilst  legions  of 
apostles  hastened  to  the  conquest  of  souls  in 
the  footsteps  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Bellarmine 
and  Suarez  were  occupied  in  the  restoration 
of  the  theological  sciences.  The  enthusiasm 
was  universal:  everywhere  the  Christian  spirit 
was  thoroughly  aroused ;  there  was  a  reno- 
vation of  souls  under  the  action  of  grace,  a 
rejuvenation  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  past. 
Like  the  clouds  that  pass  over  the  sun  with- 
out depriving  him  of  any  of  his  brilliancy,  the 
defections  of  some  and  the  attacks  of  others 
served  but  to  manifest  more  clearly  the  holi- 
ness of  the  Church  and  her  immortal  vigor. 

In  this  work  of  spiritual  and  moral  refor- 
mation St.  Teresa  was  called  upon  to  occupy 
an  important  place.  And  what  was  this  place  ? 
How  could  Carmel  when  restored  to  its  prim- 
itive ferver  aid  in  a  restoration  earnestly 
called  for  by  Christianity?  In  the  Church  of 
the  living  God  there  are  forces  of  very  differ- 
ent kinds,  each  of  which  contributes  its  share 
to  the  realization  of  the  divine  plan.  All 
render  mutual  assistance  in  this  mystical 
body,  whose  members  share  in  the  same  life. 


There  is  the  head  to  conceive,  the  arm  to  ex- 
ecute, and  the  heart  to  give  movement  to  all 
the  rest.  Amongst  the  children  of  the  great 
family  of  Christ,  some  fight  on  the  plain  like 
Josue,  others  pray  on  the  mountain  after  the 
example  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Exod.,  xvii, 
9-11);  some  scatter  themselves  abroad  in  the 
conflicts  of  doctrine,  in  the  labors  of  admin- 
istration and  government;  others  fall  back 
upon  themselves  in  the  calm  of  recollection 
and  prayer. 

Amongst  functions  in  appearance  so  differ- 
ent there  is  a  perfect  concordance,  a  constant 
reciprocity;  whatever  advance  in  perfection 
is  made  in  the  interior  life  benefits  the  works 
of  the  exterior  life.  It  is  contemplation  that 
always  and  everywhere  renders  action  fruit- 
ful ;  what  instruction  begins,  prayer  perfects ; 
and  where  the  word  of  the  Gospel  will  not 
penetrate  alone,  penance  and  mortification, 
blessed  by  God,  overcome  resistance,  and 
open  the  way  to  the  heart.  Admirable  con- 
cert of  strength  and  of  purity,  which  shows 
us  what  supernatural  and  divine  virtue  there 
is  in  those  holy  solitudes  of  the  cloister,  where 
are  prepared  the  invisible  arms  by  means 
of  which  divine  grace  triumphs  over  souls ! 
Marvellous  harmony,  whereby  the  work  of 
St.  Teresa  appears  to  us  in  all  its  greatness 
and  in  all  its  beauty ! 

Enlightened  from  above,  the  seraphic 
mother  understood  what  an  efficacious  con- 
currence the  reformation  of  Carmel  would 
bring  to  Holy  Church  in  her  struggles  with 
hell  and  with  the  world.  Surprising  fact!  You 
would  suppose  the  Saint  to  be  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pious  exercises  of  the  contem- 
plative life,  whereas  the  principal  end  that  she 
proposes  to  herself  is  the  salvation  of  souls.* 
She  seeks  to  form  a  chosen  army  to  break  the 
force  of  heresy  and  arrest  its  progress.  This 
chosen  army  she  wishes  to  distribute,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  beautiful  expression,  into  vari- 
ous fortresses,  so  that  it  will  be  inaccessible 

*  "  I  return  to  the  principle — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
end  that  Our  Lord  proposed  to  Himself  in  gathering 
us  together  in  this  house.  This  end,  as  I  have  said, 
is  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  feel  the  most  ardent  desire 
that  we  should  give  the  divine  Master  a  small  share 
of  concurrence  in  such  a  beautiful  work." —  The  Way 
of  Perfection,  c.  iii. 
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to  the  enemy.  There,  intrenched  behind  the 
guardianship  of  the  divine  Master,  these  spir- 
itual armies  combat  from  their  solitude  for 
the  cause  of  God,  by  their  prayers  help  the 
defenders  of  the  Church,  direct  to  this  apos- 
tolical purpose  their  vigils,  fasts,  and  mor- 
tifications. 

Be  not  astonished  therefore  if,  after  having 
restored  to  Carmel  its  primitive  beauty,  St. 
Teresa  showed  an  indefatigable  ardor  in  de- 
veloping the  Work  of  which  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Avila  had  been  the  cradle.  Is 
it  not  the  salvation  of  souls  that  she  sought 
with  apostolical  charity?  In  every  monastery 
that  she  succeeded  in  founding,  the  Spirit  of 
God  made  her  perceive  a  new  focus  of  sanc- 
tity, a  source  of  more  abundant  blessings  for 
the  Church  and  for  the  world.  Hence  no  ob- 
stacle could  arrest  her  zeal,  no  contradiction 
was  strong  enough  to  shake  her  constancy. 

What  a  wonderful  history  is  that  of  her 
foundations,  written  by  herself, — a  work  that 
one  never  tires  of  reading  and  admiring !  * 
For  fifteen  years  we  behold  her  overwhelmed 
with  fatigues,  worn  out  by  sufferings,  and 
pursuing,  without  ever  being  wearied  for  a 
single  day  or  hour,  the  course  of  her  pacific 
conquests.  Medina,  Valladolid,  Toledo,  Sala- 
manca, Segovia,  Seville,  Burgos,  besides  ten 
other  cities  to  which  Providence  led  her  as 
it  were  by  the  hand,  are  so  many  stations 
marked  beforehand  for  new  establishments. 
Each  of  these  foundations  is  a  drama  that 
opens  by  the  opposition  of  the  world,  by  its 
astonishment  and  its  terror,  and  which  con- 
cludes by  the  triumph  of  patience  and  humil- 
ity. And  what  a  harmonious  collection  of 
qualities  and  virtues  in  her  whom  God  called 
to  the  performance  of  such  great  things ! 

United  with  her  heavenly  enthusiasm,  with 
the  ardor  of  a  generous  and  courageous  zeal, 
how  reasonable  and  well  regulated  is  all  that 
she  does !  What  good  sense  and  dexterity 
in  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise !  How  sure 
is  her  aim,  and  what  a  spirit  of  discernment 
in  weighing  means  and  difficulties  !  To  see 
her  struggling  against  oppositions  so  different 
in  origin  and  so  diverse  in  nature,  we  know 

"  Book  of  the  Foundations,"  begun  1 562,  completed 
1582. 


not  which  to  admire  the  more  in  this  chosen 
soul,  her  firmness  or  her  prudence, — the 
courage  that  renders  her  superior  to  every 
weakness,  or  the  care  she  takes  to  preserve 
herself  from  illusion. 

The  Letters  of  the  Saint  remain  as  undy- 
ing monuments  of  a  wisdom  that  is  allied 
to  genius;  they  are  an  inexhaustible  treasure 
suited  to  all  occasions ;  their  maxims  and 
rules  display  the  art  of  governing  united  to 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
It  is  in  this  collection,  perhaps  without  a 
rival  for  beauty  of  style  and  depth  of  thought, 
that  we  must  seek  in  all  its  plenitude  the 
spirit  of  Carmel,  with  its  touching  grace  and 
its  charming  simplicity. 

II. 

"Be  you,  therefore,  perfect,  as  also  your 
Heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  (Matt.,  v.,  48.) 
This  is  the  precept  of  Our. Lord,  and  it  con- 
cerns all  Christians ;  for  all  must  tend  to  re- 
semblance and  to  union  with  God.  But  there 
are  souls  whom  God  calls  to  a  higher  perfec- 
tion, and  whom  He  takes  pleasure  in  leading 
by  extraordinary  ways.  In  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  enumerates  those 
wonderful  gifts  of  grace,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  encourage  amongst  the  faithful  a  holy  ar- 
dor to  seek  for  the  better  gifts,  and  those  most 
useful  to  the  Church :  "  But  be  zealous  for 
the  better  gifts"  (xii.,  31).  Did  not  the  Holy 
Ghost  descend  upon  the  Church  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  to  bestow  upon  her  for  all  time 
this  treasure,  so  precious  and  so  varied  ?  From 
that  time  did  it  not  come  to  pass  that,  besides 
the  light  of  faith  common  to  all  the  faithful, 
more  intimate  communications  were  granted 
to  some  privileged  souls  ?  And  was  not  the 
gift  of  miracles  continued  from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  throughout  the  heroic  age  of 
Christianity,  as  a  visible  emanation  of  the  di- 
vine power  ?  What  a  charming  expansion  of 
the  supernatural  do  we  not  see  in  the  lives  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  desert,— those  men  who, 
by  heavenly  virtue,  seemed  to  have  been  freed 
from  every  earthly  tie  ! 

The  same  spiritual  favors  were  to  be  re- 
produced in  the  persons  of  the  martyrs,  whom 
a  perfect  charity,  tried  by  suffering,  most 
frequently  raised  above  the  ordinary  condi- 
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tions  of  human  intelligence  and  will.  Then, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  when  the  mo- 
nastic rule  had  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  recalling  souls  from  exterior 
things  to  the  interior  life,  in  order  to  make 
them  share  in  a  closer  intercourse  with  God, 
it  is  in  the  solitude  of  the  cloisters,  in  the 
midst  of  the  exercises  of  penance  and  prayer, 
that  we  see,  together  with  the  virtues  proper 
to  religious  perfection,  those  wonderful  gifts 
resplendent,  whose  greatness  the  Apostle  pro- 
claimed at  the  origin  of  Christianity. 

It  is  not  that  merit  and  sanctity  consist 
in  those  exceptional  gifts  with  which  God  is 
pleased  to  favor  some  of  His  creatures.  Who 
has  said  this  better  or  more  forcibly  than  St. 
Teresa  herself,  this  illustrious  mistress  of  the 
spiritual  life  ?  "  In  what  does  sovereign  per- 
fection consist?"  she  somewhere  asks.  "Evi- 
dently it  is  neither  in  internal  consolations, 
nor  in  sublime  raptures,  nor  in  the  gift  of 
prophecy;  but  it  consists  in  rendering  our 
will  so  conformable  and  so  submissive  to  that 
of  God,  that  we  embrace  with  all  our  hearts 
what  He  wills,  and  that  we  accept  with  the 
same  joy  what  is  bitter  and  what  is  sweet  as 
soon  as  we  know  that  it  is  pleasing  to  Him."  * 
Admirable  maxim,  which  sums  up  the  entire 
code  of  the  spirituality  of  which  the  humble 
virgin  of  Avila  was  the  eloquent  interpreter ! 
Ah !  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  aspired 
to  the  highest  perfection  from  her  early  child- 
hood, when  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  her 
heart  inflamed  by  reading  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  she  burned  with  the  desire  to  gain  the 
palm  of  martyrdom  in  the  country  of  the 
Moors ;  when  she  tried,  with  an  ardor  that 
surpassed  her  strength,  to  lead  the  saintly, 
heroic  life  of  the  hermits  of  the  desert :  child- 
like but  touching  expression  of  a  charity  that 
was  growing  day  by  day. 

But  to  reach  the  goal  to  which  her  soul  tends 
with  all  its  power,  she  must  experience  all 
manner  of  trials.  She  must  pass  through  the 
life  of  the  world  to  measure  its  dangers,  but 
without  leaving  in  it  any  part  of  a  heart  which 
God  reserved  entirely  to  Himself.  Called 
to  the  guidance  of  such  a  number  of  souls, 
she  must  pass  through  the  most  diverse  states, 

*  Ibid.,  c.  vi. 


by  turns  cast  down  and  full  of  confidence, 
calm  and  in  trouble;  she  will  know  spiritual 
dryness  and  aridity  no  less  than  internal  con- 
solations ;  cruel  infirmities  will  gradually  free 
her  from  the  ties  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world; 
the  vain  judgments  of  men,  persecutions,  even 
calumnies,  will  not  be  spared  her,  in  order  to 
perfect  the  work  of  God  within  her ;  and  it  is 
after  so  many  battles  and  trials — a  necessary 
apprenticeship  in  the  spiritual  way — that  a 
thorough  experience  of  all  that  concerns  the 
soul  will  enable  her  to  make  of  Carmel  a 
school  of  the  highest  religious  perfection. 

It  is  with  great  reason  that,  in  the  works 
of  St.  Teresa,  the  Church  refers  to  a  heavenly 
doctrine,  which  she  would  have  us  make  use 
of  as  nourishment  for  our  own  souls :  Ita 
coslestis  ejus  doctrina  pabulo  nutriamur* 
What'a  magnificent  chain  of  spiritual  maxims 
and  rules  in  the  series  of  works  written  by  her, 
each  of  which  is  a  confirmation  of  its  pred- 
ecessor, and  a  preparation  for  the  succeeding 
one !  The  Life  of  the  Saint,  written  by  her- 
self, enables  us  to  follow  her  in  this  constantly 
increasing  progression  of  lights  and  virtues ; 
whilst  the  "  Book  of  Foundations"  reveals  to 
us  the  interior  life  manifesting  itself  through 
the  exterior  life,  and  action  succeeding  to 
contemplation.  In  tracing  "The  Way  of 
Perfection,"  she  recalled  to  her  daughters 
the  way  that  she  had  traversed  herself  from 
one  degree  to  another;  and  the  "Spiritual 
Advices  "  complete  this  treasure  of  practical 
wisdom  and  science. 

In  the  "  Paraphrase  of  the  Canticle  of  Can- 
ticles," as  well  as  in  the  "  Elevations  of  the 
Soul,"  the  heart  of  St.  Teresa,  inflamed  with 
divine  love,  sends  forth  darts  of  fire ;  and  in 
"The  Interior  Castle,"  the  crown  of  this 
marvellous  synthesis,  her  genius,  enlightened 
from  above,  traverses  the  sublime  heights 
of  mystical  theology.  All  these  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  edifice,  united  by  a  common 
thought,  form  an  entrancing  whole  of  grace 
and  beauty.  Who  ever  knew  how  to  analyze 
the  different  states  of  the  soul  so  minutely 
andwith  such  penetration, to  distinguish  more 
accurately  the  degrees  of  prayer,  to  describe 
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more  characteristically  the  movements  of  nat- 
ure and  the  operations  of  grace  from  the  first 
conversion  of  the  heart  till  its  perfect  union 
with  God  ?  How  can  one  help  being  struck 
by  this  wonderful  sagacity  in  the  discernment 
of  the  true  and  the  false  supernatural,  of  illu- 
sions from  realities,  "  of  the  batteries  brought 
to  play  by  the  demon  to  gain  a  soul  and  the 
divine  artifices  of  the  Lord  to  recall  her  to 
Him"?* 

But  at  the  same  time  what  extreme  care  she 
takes  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
to  be  guided  in  all  things  by  the  direction  of 
men  most  approved  for  their  knowledge  and 
their  sanctity !  God,  who  takes  a  pleasure  in 
drawing  great  souls  towards  each  other  here 
below,  bestowed  on  St.  Teresa  the  grace  of 
finding  on  her  life-journey  the  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  spiritual  life.  St.  Francis  Bor- 
gia, St.  John  of  the  Cross,  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara, the  Blessed  Alvarez,  the  Venerable  John 
of  Avila, — what  better  guides  could  she  have 
found  in  the  way  of  perfection  ? 

And  how  is  it  that  St.  Teresa  raised  herself 
to  such  a  height  in  the  understanding  and 
explanation  of  doctrine  ?  Because  she  made 
the  entire  spiritual  edifice  rest  on  obedience 
and  humility.  Notwithstanding  the  security 
that  she  derived  from  the  divine  communica- 
tions, nothing  was  farther  removed  from  her 
than  attachment  to  her  own  sentiments ;  and 
her  distrust  of  her  own  strength  grew  with 
the  lights  with  which  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
favor  her.  As  Pope  Gregory  XV.  mentions 
in  the  Bull  of  her  canonization,  rather  than 
lose  the  merit  of  obedience  she  chose  to 
cast  into  the  fire  one  of  her  works,  the  loss  of 
which  we  feel  sensibly.  There  was  no  sacri- 
fice so  painful  that  she  was  not  prepared  to 
make  in  order  to  escape  the  danger  of  falling 
into  illusion.  "  The  banner  of  humility,"  she 
writes,  "  must  always  go  before  us,  that  we 
may  understand  that  strength  comes  not  from 
ourselves."  f  It  was  by  this  sign  that  she 
conquered,  and  that  she  promised  victory  to 
others. 

Behold  a  reformer  after  the  Heart  of  Him 
whose  mission  was  to  save  the  world ! 


*  "  Life  of  St.  Teresa,"  c.  viii.         j-  Ibid.,  c.  xiii. 
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BY   J,    D. 


f  pi  JESUS!  I  have  felt  Thy  love, 
^  And  found  it  to  be  far  above 
All  earthly  bliss : 

0  make  me  love  Thee  more  and  more, 
And  let  my  yearning  spirit  soar 

Thy  Wounds  to  kiss ! 

1  do  acknowledge,  from  my  heart, 
I  am  unworthy  to  take  part 

In  this  Thy  toil : 

Yet  if,  made  pure  by  love  of  Thee, 
Souls  be  led  heavenward  by  me, 
%  Thine  is  the  spoil. 

So  now  forever  take  my  heart, 
That  it  again  may  never  part 

From  Thee  by  sin  : 
And  keep  it  always  in  Thy  love, 
Until,  beside  Thy  throne  above, 

The  crown  I  win. 
ST.  JOHN'S  ABBEY. 


His  Victory. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


VI. 

WHEN  Neville  reached  the  ground 
through  the  exertions  of  the  firemen, 
he  was  so  badly  scorched  that  he  could  not 
object  when  kind  hands  took  charge  of  him, 
and  led  him  away  to  be  cared  for.  Spent  with 
exertion,  and  filled  with  the  sense  of  suffer- 
ing, he  could  not  even  inquire  what  became 
of  the  woman  he  had  rescued :  but  like  an 
evil  dream  the  burning  hotel,  the  crowd,  the 
firemen  and  their  ladders  melted  away,  and  he 
found  himself  taken  to  a  place  which  seemed 
the  home  of  peace  and  tender  care.  Here 
gentle,  soothing  hands  dressed  his  burns ; 
there  were  no  questions  asked,  but  every 
want  was  anticipated ;  and  presently  he  found 
himself  laid  like  a  child  in  a  cool,  fresh  bed, 
where,  with  one  upward  glance  at  a  crucifix 
hanging  above  it,  he  fell  asleep. 

Pain  came  with  his  awaking,  but  it  was  not 
pain  which  he  could  not  bear  with  fortitude ; 
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for  as  the  events  of  the  past  night  returned 
with  clearness  to  his  mind  he  thanked  God 
again  and  yet  again  that  he  had  been  given 
strength  for  what  he  had  done.  The  fact  that 
he  had  done  it  seemed  in  some  strange  way 
to  lessen  the  fierce  impatience  which  he  had 
suffered  and  struggled  with  before.  He  knew 
now  not  only  that  the  woman  whom  he 
sought  was  alive,  but  also  that  he  had  with 
his  own  hands,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
given  her  a  fresh  lease  of  existence.  "  God's 
will  be  done ! "  he  said  as  he  had  never  said 
it  before.  "  I  can  wait  for  freedom  until  He 
sees  fit  to  send  it." 

It  was  a  part  of  this  resignation,  or  apathy, 
that  he  made  no  effort  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  her.  In  fact,  he  had  lost  all  h$pe 
of  proving  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage.  An 
instinctive  certainty  seemed  borne  in  upon 
him  that  the  only  chance  for  his  freedom  had 
lain  in  the  flames  which  he  had  defeated. 
And  if  that  were  so,  what  need  had  he  to  seek 
her  ?  Beside  which,  he  did  not  even  know 
the  name  she  bore  now,  or  how  to  reach  her. 
The  chance  which  had  laid  on  him  the  duty 
of  preserving,  her  life  had  also  snatched  from 
him  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  his  doubts. 

The  Sisters  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital 
to  which  he  had  been  taken  thought  him  the 
most  quiet  and  tractable  of  patients.  They 
did  not  know  how  grateful  the  rest  and  the 
religious  atmosphere  were  to  him.  He  had 
been  through  a  spiritual  fire  hotter  than  that 
which  had  left  its  traces  upon  his  outer  man, 
and  now  in  the  respite  and  lull  of  the  battle 
he  felt  that  this  was  indeed  a  safe  and  shel- 
tered spot  in  which  to  cure  his  wounds. 

Both  inward  and  outward  wounds  were  well 
advanced  toward  cure,  when  one  day  a  note 
was  brought  to  him.  He  started  when  he  saw 
the  handwriting  of  the  address,  and  tore  it 
eagerly  open.  This  was  what  he  found  within : 

"I  have  been  very  ill  from  nervous  shock  and 
other  causes,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  that  I  owe  my 
life  to  you.  I  learn  from  the  papers  that  you  are 

under  treatment  at  the Hospital.    When  you  are 

able  to  do  so,  come  to  see  me.  I  remember  that  you 
said  there  was  some  information  I  might  give  you.  I 
will  gladly  give  you  that  or  anything  else  in  my  power. 

"ELINOR. 

"My  address  is  below.    Ask  for  Mrs.  Brooke." 


When  Neville  read  this  note  his  hopes  re- 
vived by  some  process  familiar  to  us  all,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  go  out  he  hastened 
to  obey  the  summons.  He  found  that  the 
place  to  which  he  had  been  directed  was  a 
private  boarding-  house ;  and  when  he  asked 
for  Mrs.  Brooke,  he  was  told  that  the  lady 
was  not  able  to  receive  visitors.  A  little  sur- 
prised— for  he  had  not  expected  that  the 
effects  of  the  "nervous  shock"  would  still 
exist — he  insisted  upon  sending  up  his  card, 
and  presently  the  messenger  returned,  saying, 
"  Mrs.  Brooke  begs  that  you  will  come  up." 

Mounting  to  the  second  floor,  he  was 
shown  into  a  handsomely  furnished  room, 
and  there  lying  on  a  couch  was  the  woman 
he  had  come  to  see.  But  how  changed  since 
he  saw  her  last !  She  was  very  pale,  with  large 
dark  shadows  under  her  eyes,  which  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  having  just  emerged  from 
severe  illness.  She  raised  herself  up  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  as  Neville  approached. 

"  Good  Heavens  ! "  she  said,  "  were  you 
burned  as  badly  as  that  ?  How  terribly  you 
are  disfigured!" 

"Rather  badly  just  now,"  said  Neville, 
smiling.  "But  the  doctor  tells  me  for  my 
comfort  that  it  will  not  be  lasting :  the  burns 
are  not  deep  enough  to  leave  scars.  But  you 
look  as  if  you  had  been  really  ill." 

"Really  ill!"  she  repeated;  "I  have  been 
horribly  ill.  The  nervous  shock  of  which  I 
told  you  was  bad  enough ;  but  that  is  not 
the  worst.  My  spine  has  been  seriously  in- 
jured. You  see  I  was  very  heavy,  and  that 
fireman  was  awkward  in  lifting  and  taking  me 
down  the  ladder.  The  doctors  tell  me  it  will 
be  months  before  I  can  walk — if  I  ever  do 
again." 

"  You  shock  me ! "  said  Neville.  "  I  thought 
— I  hoped  that  you  had  escaped  without  in- 
jury." 

"  It  was  not  your  fault  that  I  did  not,"  she 
said.  "As  I  have  lain  here  suffering,  and  very 
much  alone — for  I  have  no  friends  who  care 
to  be  troubled  with  sickness — I  have  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  you  should  have  run 
such  an  awful  risk — for  me.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  what  induced  you  to  do  it." 

"  Simply  the  desire  to  save  your  life,"  he 
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answered.     "What  other  inducement  could 
I  possibly  have  had  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  with  a  short  sigh. 
"I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  remem- 
bered— the  past." 

His  face  hardened  a  little.  "Do  not  ask 
me  how  I  remembered  it,"  he  said,  "else  it 
will  be  more  than  ever  a  mystery  to  you  why 
I  desired  to  save  your  life." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  "  You  are  a 
mystery  to  me,"  she  said.  "  You  always  were, 
for  that  matter.  Well,  it  can  not  be  helped. 
The  fact  remains  that  you  did  save  my  life ; 
and  though  it  may  never  be  worth  as  much 
to  me  again  as  it  has  been,  I  am  nevertheless 
grateful.  To  die  is  so  horrible" — she  shud- 
dered as  she  spoke — -"that  I  would  be  grate- 
ful for  even  a  day  of  prolonged  existence. 
Tell  me,  then,  what  I  can  do  for  you  ? — what 
is  the  information  you  wished  from  me  ?  " 

"  I  wish,"  he  replied,  "to  ask  you  something 
about  your  life  before  I  married  you,  and  I 
beg  you  to  answer  me  candidly ;  for  what  I 
desire  to  know  can  not  affect  you,  but  may 
affect  me  very  much." 

"I  promise  you  that  I  will  be  perfectly 
candid,"  she  said.  "  Why  should  I  not  be  ? 
What  do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

"In  the  first  place,  if  you  had  ever  been 
married  before  you  married  me  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No :  I  declare  most 
positively  that  you  were  my  first  husband." 

He  had  expected  such  an  assurance,  and 
yet  in  the  death-blow  to  hope  he  could  not 
restrain  a  slight  groan,  w.hich  met  her  ear. 
She  glanced  at  him  keenly. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  she  in- 
quired. "  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  be  frank 
with  me.  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ? 
Have  you  not  your  divorce?" 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  rec- 
ognized that  it  might  indeed  be  better  to  be 
frank  with  her. 

"I  asked  the  question,"  he  said,  "because 
I  wish  to  marry  a  woman  who  does  not  rec- 
ognize divorce." 

She  laughed  slightly.  "I  suspected  as 
much.  But  what  a  pity  that  you  should  have 
chosen  such  a  woman  when  there  are  so  many 
who  do  recognize  divorce !  I  would  help  you 


if  I  could,  but  unfortunately  I  can  not  pro- 
duce a  husband  anterior  to  yourself  to  oblige 
you.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  satisfying  the 
lady's  scruples  ?  Why  tell  her  of  my  exist- 
ence at  all ?  " 

"I  have  already  told  her.  But  if  I  had 
not —  You  used  to  know  me  very  well :  you 
ought  to  know  whether  or  not  I  would  be 
likely  to  marry  a  woman  under  false  pre- 
tences." 

There  was  a  softening  in  her  eyes  as  she 
regarded  him.  "  No,"  she  said.  "  I  have  often 
thought  that  you  were  the  one  honest  man 
— honest  even  with  women — whom  I  have 
known  in  my  life.  But  it  is  hard  that  your 
honesty  should  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
happiness.  This  being  the  case,  I  am  more 
than  ever  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  you 
should  have  saved  my  life  the  other  night. 
If  you  had  only  kept  quiet,  there  was  a  fair 
chance  that  the  matter  would  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily settled — for  you.  Since,  thanks  to 
you,  I  am  alive,  however,  and  as  I  suppose 
you  would  object  to  saying  that  I  am  dead, 
is  there  anything  else  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"You  can  answer  one  more  question,"  he 
replied,  with  a  beating  heart — for  was  not 
this  his  last  faint  hope?  "Were  you  ever 
baptized  ? " 

The  question  evidently  astonished  her — 
astonished  her  so  much  that  she  stared  at  him 
a  moment  without  speaking.  At  length  she 
said,  slowly :  "  I  don't  see  what  that  can  have 
to  do  with  the  matter;  but  I  think  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  I  was  baptized  in  my  infancy,  for 
my  parents  were  Catholics." 

"What!"  cried  Neville,  amazed  beyond 
expression.  "Your  parents  were  Catholics! 
Then  you — " 

"Would  have  been  one,"  she  said,  care- 
lessly, "only  they  died,  and  I  grew  tired  of  a 
religion  that  laid  such  a  curb  on  me.  I  wanted 
to  have  a  good  time  in  the  world,  and  it  isn't 
easy  for  a  Catholic  to  have  that,  you  know. 
It's  the  true  faith,  no  doubt ;  but  I  did  not 
want  to  be  hampered  with  it.  I  could  not  have 
had  three  husbands  living  if  I  had  allowed 
myself  to  be,"  she  ended,  with  a  rather  forced 
laugh. 

Neville   could  not  answer.     He  sat  and 
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gazed  at  her  with  a  sense  of  horror  which  no 
ordinary  guilt  would  have  excited  in  him,  and 
which  this  particular  form  of  guilt  might  not 
have  excited  if  he  had  possessed  the  sad 
familiarity  with  it  which  it  is,  alas !  possible  to 
possess.  To  fling  away  religion  because  it  is 
a  curb  on  license,  to  barter  the  infinite  riches 
of  God  for  "a  good  time"  in  this  world — how 
many  are  making  such  a  bargain  every  day ! 
Yet  of  the  many  there  are  few  who  avow  their 
motive  so  frankly,  or  so  cynically,  as  this 
woman  did.  While  Neville  was  wondering 
what  was  to  be  augured  from  this  frankness, 
or  this  cynicism,  she  spoke  again. 

"Since  it  is  only  Catholics  who  don't  rec- 
ognize divorce,  I  presume  that  the  lady  you 
want  to  marry  is  of  that  faith." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "she  is  a  Catholic. 
And  I—" 

He  paused,  feeling  as  if  he  could  hardly 
speak  on  such  a  subject  to  such  a  listener. 
But  she  finished  his  sentence.  "And  you  are 
one  also  ?  Wonders  will  never  cease !  And 
this  wonder,  I  believe,  is  becoming  very  com- 
mon. But  see  how  you  hamper  your  life ! 
The  Church  will  never  recognize  the  divorce 
which  the  law  gave  you." 

"That  is  true,"  he  answered.  "And  if  this 
life  were  all,  I  should  no  doubt  be  very  foolish ; 
but  I  have  a  deep  seated  conviction  that  this 
life  is  not  all,  and  that  it  is  better  to  submit 
to  the  law  of  God  here  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  suffering  the  penalty  of  breaking  it  in  the 
world  to  come." 

"The  world  to  come ! "  she  repeated,  while 
her  cheek  seemed  to  grow  a  little  paler.  "If 
one  were  sure  that  there  is  a  world  to  come; 
but  one  is  not  sure — one  can  not  be  sure. 
What  folly,  then,  to  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of 
this  life  for  a  mere  belief,  a  superstition,  with 
nothing  to  prove  it !  No  one  has  ever  come 
back  from  the  dead." 

Neville  pointed  through  the  window  to  a 
golden  cross  which  gleamed  against  the  sky. 
"  It  is  not  more  certain  that  you  are  living," 
he  said,  "than  that  that  One  has  come  back 
from  the  dead.  And  there  is  the  sign  by 
which  He  will  judge  the  world." 

She  shrank  perceptibly.  "  Do  you  think," 
she  cried,  half  angrily,  "that  I  want  to  be 


preached  at?  It  is  a  singular  change  for  you; 
but  I  suppose  you  are  in  earnest,  since  you 
know  what  a  yoke  you  take  on  yourself." 

"  Yes :  sacrifice  is  the  test  of  sincerity,"  said 
Neville,  with  a  grave  smile.  "  But  you,  poor 
woman,  since  you  must  lie  here  and  suffer 
for  at  least  some  time  to  come,  will  you  not 
think  a  little  of  these  things  ?  Let  me  bring 
a  priest  to  you  ?  I  know  one  whom  you  would 
like." 

"A  priest!  Certainly  not.  I  would  not 
receive  him.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that 
when  I  was  on  my  death-bed  I  might  send 
for  one :  but  not  until  then." 

"There  was  hardly  time  to  send  for  one  in 
the  flames  that  might  have  been  your  death- 
bed the  other  night/'  said  Neville. 

"Why  do  you  recall  such  dreadful  ideas?" 
she  asked,  pettishly.  "  I  do  not  care  to  listen 
to  them, — I  am*  tired." 

He  rose,  not  unwilling  to  go,  yet  moved 
to  the  depths  of  his  soul  by  a  strange  pity, 
and  by  the  strong  desire — familiar  to  most  of 
those  who  have  faith,  but  felt  by  him  now  for 
the  first  time — to  say  or  do  something  that 
might  touch  this  wayward  heart,  and  lead  it 
to  the  knowledge  of  better  things. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  linger- 
ing, "you  would  see  one  of  the  Sisters — " 

She  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "  I  tell  you 
no ! "  she  answered.  "  What  have  7  to  do 
with  Sisters  or  priests  ?  But  you  may  come 
back  yourself,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  talk 
of  disagreeable  things.  I  grow  weary  of  my 
own  society;  and  if  you  can  not  get  rid  of  me, 
why  you  ought  to  Teel  that  you  owe  a  duty 
to  me." 

There  was  little  doubt  in  Neville's  mind, 
when  he  finally  took  leave,  that  he  did  owe 
her  a  duty — of  charity. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


How  little  can  we  do  in  honor  of  Mary,  since 
if  all  our  members  could  become  tongues,  we 
should  still  be  unable  to  praise  her  as  she 
deserves  ! — St.  Bonaventure. 

WHEN  Mary,  for  our  sakes,  gave  birth  to 
the  Most  High,  the  curse  was  taken  away. 
Death  came  by  Eve,  Life  by  Mary. — St.  Je- 
rome. 
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Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  "War. 


THE  ARMY  A  TRYING  PLACE  FOR  RELIGION. — AN 

OBSCURE  CHRISTIAN  HERO  AMONG  THE  LINE 

OFFICERS.  —  CATHOLIC    PIETY    IN    THE 

RANKS.  —ONE  RESULT  OF  THE  WAR. 


BY    T.    F.   GALWEY. 


AN  army  in  time  of  war  is  no  place  for  weak 
virtue  in  the  natural  order,  and  is  a  very 
trying  place  for  religion.  No  man  can  there 
choose  his  associates :  his  comrades  are 
determined  for  him  by  his  company  or  regi- 
ment, and  by  the  grade  he  holds,  if  he  have 
any  grade,  or  by  his  stature  in  feet  and  inches 
if  he  be  merely  a  private  soldier.  All  sorts 
of  characters,  temperaments,  and  personal 
habits  are  jumbled  together  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  though  the  uniform  dress  and  the 
harmonized  movements  mechanically  taught 
in  the  drill,  screen  this  difference  to  the  outside 
observer.  Side  by  side,  in  the  march  and  in 
combat,  in  difficulty  and  danger,  in  all  sorts 
of  hardships  and  tribulations, — in  the  tent  in 
summer,  in  the  hut  in  winter, — young  and 
middle-aged,  the  pure  and  the  corrupt,  the 
temperate  and  the  sot,  are  friends,  with  an  in- 
timacy closer  than  civilians  can  easily  realize. 
It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  best 
soldiers  are  not  always  the  best  men,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  any  given  man  is  a 
good  soldier  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  good 
man.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  in  general 
was  the  effect  of  army  life  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  had  a  part  in  our  civil  war. 
Many  were  no  doubt  improved  by  it.  There 
were  drunkards  and  libertines,  for  instance, 
who  became  decent  men  through  their  sep- 
aration in  the  army  from  their  old  occasions 
of  evil. 

The  writer  recollects  well  an  officer  of  in- 
fantry, now  dead,  who  was  a  good  specimen 
of  the  obscure  hero.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  make  their  life  in  all  things  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  religion,  and  yet  uncon- 
sciously earn  the  approbation  of  those  evea 
who  have  no  religion.  He  commanded  a  com- 
pany, and  was  regarded  as  the  best-informed 


officer  of  the  regiment  in  everything  appertain- 
ing to  tactics  and  to  the  army  regulations.  Yet 
he  was  no  martinet ;  for,  though  he  always  per- 
formed his  own  military  duties  promptly  and 
correctly,  and  insisted  upon  discipline  among 
those  subject  to  his  orders,  he  understood 
human  nature,  and  could  let  trifles  pass  unno- 
ticed. In  battle  his  first  instinct  was  always  to 
attack,  and  to  attack  with  vigor.  He  was  a 
very  brave  man  himself,  and  cowardice  seemed 
unintelligible  to  him ;  but  he  could  make 
allowance  for  cowards,  and  was  never  very 
hard  with  them.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
he  resorted  to  ingenious  little  tricks  to  hide 
this  weakness  of  some  of  his  men  from  the 
notice  of  their  comrades.  He  seemed  to  be 
born  for  a  soldier,  and  a  leader  of  soldiers. 
He  was  known  probably  to  most  of  the  field, 
staff,  and  general  officers  of  his  division  as 
one  who  could  be  trusted  with  the  command 
of  a  dangerous  and  delicate  post,  or  with  the 
direction  of  a  critical  part  of  an  assault  or 
of  a  retreat.  No  one  who  ever  saw  him  in 
the  field  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  a 
"  gentleman  "  in  all  the  senses  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  attributes  to  that  word;  for  his 
manner  and  bearing,  entirely  free  from  affec- 
tation, admitted  of  no  doubt.  Yet  he  never 
rose  above  the  rank  of  a  captain ;  for,  though 
he  could  with  great  effort  scrawl  his  name  as 
a  signature,  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  what 
is  usually  called  "education,"  and  he  was  too 
far  advanced  in  years  to  attempt  to  make  up 
by  study  for  the  want  of  schooling  in  his 
youth. 

He  saw  men  his  inferiors  in  everything  but 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  jump  over  his 
head  to  higher  rank,  but  he  never  by  word 
or  look  made  any  complaint.  He  obeyed  an 
order  of  his  superior  officers  with  cheerful 
readiness,  and  he  obeyed  it  in  spirit — just  as 
his  judgment  would  tell  him  it  was  intended 
to  be  obeyed.  Yet  this  man,  who  was  a 
model  of  an  officer,  whose  presence  to  take 
command  of  any  detachment  on  outpost,  re- 
connoissance  or  working  party,  was  always  a 
source  of  gratification  (for  men  liked  to  serve 
under  him),  was  as  nearly  an  uncanonized 
saint  as  it  has  ever  been  the  writer's  fortune 
to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with.  He 
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was  not  only  the  commander  of  the  men  un- 
der his  orders  :  he  was  their  father.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  any  dread  of  him,  but  at  his 
approach  all  foulness  of  speech  or  conduct 
ceased :  not  among  the  Catholics  only,  but 
equally  among  the  non- Catholics.  Other  offi- 
cers might  come  and  go  through  the  camp, 
along  the  column  on  the  march,  or  among  the 
men  at  the  outposts,  and  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  become  suddenly  decent.  But 

whenever  Captain was  about,  the  most 

profane  of  men  would  hold  their  tongues ;  and 
if  any  strange  soldier,  or  a  recruit,  not  know- 
ing any  better,  continued  in  the  usual  strain, 

he  was  checked  by  a  sign  until  Captain 

was  out  of  hearing  and  sight.  This  was  not 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  these  men  :  it  was 
merely  their  homage  to  what  they  all  rec- 
ognized as  virtue. 

The  youngsters  who  happened  to  come 
under  the  captain's  command  or  within  reach 
of  his  influence  were  fortunate.  For  though, 
like  all  sound  moralists,  he  was  stricter  with 
himself  than  with  others,  he  was  very  ingen- 
ious in  the  means  he  frequently  employed  to 
prevent  these  mere  boys  in  years,  as  many  of 
them  were,  from  being  contaminated  by  the 
vicious  examples  they  had  always  before  them 
in  the  army.  He  never  touched  liquor,  even 
when  ill  and  advised  by  the  medical  men  to 
take  it,  yet  he  never  delivered  temperance  lec- 
tures to  his  men;  for  his  sound  sense  taught 
him  they  would  be  of  no  avail.  Poor  food, 
and  often  very  little  of  that;  exposure,  hard- 
ship, and  fatigue  seemed  to  call  for  stimulants : 
and  stimulants  the  men  would  have,  when- 
ever they  could  get  them,  in  spite  of  logic  and 
lectures.  But  the  captain's  sunny  disposition, 
droll  humor,  and  somewhat  caustic  wit  ac- 
complished very  often  more  than  could  have 
been  gained  by  an  oration.  His  ridicule  of 
drunkenness  was  so  effective  that  it  cured 
several  hardened  topers  completely,  and  it 
certainly  moderated  the  thirst  of  a  great 
many.  In  every  imaginable  way  he  prevented 
or  checked  vice  among  his  men.  He  in- 
duced several  to  say  their  prayers  morning 
and  night,  and  whenever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  town  where  a  Catholic  church  was  to  be 


found,  he  contrived  to  get  a  good  many  to 
go  to  confession  and  Communion.  And  all 
this  was  done  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  austerity  or  sanctimoniousness ;  for 
the  captain  was  the  soul  of  gaiety,  and  was 
probably  the  most  cheerful,  most  frolicsome 
officer  in  the  regiment. 

One  day  in  Virginia,  during  a  lull  in  the 
battle,  the  writer's  regiment,  being  deployed 
in  skirmishing  order,  was  lying  down  to  let 
the  storm  of  bullets  pass  over.  The  skir- 
mishers were  instructed  to  keep  under  cover 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  moment.  The 
only  cover  available  was  the  second- growth 
pine  trees,  mere  shrubs  three  or  four  feet 
high.  The  Confederate  line  was  but  a  few 
yards  off,  and  the  "Johnnies,"  whom  we  could 
see  crouching  behind  the  pines  on  their  side, 
were  taunting  us  to  ''  come  on."  The  writer 
crawled  from  his  own  pine  tree  to  another 
shrub  to  the  right  and  a  little  farther  forward, 

where  Captain was  kneeling  down :  the 

usual  attitude  of  skirmishers.  He  had  his 
ferocious-looking  navy  revolver  at  full  cock, 
and  seemed  to  be  examining  the  cap.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  light  was  grow- 
ing uncertain ;  but  something  suspended  from 
the  captain's  right  hand,  just  alongside  of  the 
hammer  of  the  pistol,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  writer,  and  to  his  inquiry  if  the  other 
was  saying  his  beads,  the  captain  answered  : 
"  Yes ;  and  you'd  better  be  saying  yours. 
You'll  fight  the  better  for  it."  And,  surely 
enough,  when  a  few  minutes  later  the  bugle 
again  sounded  the  "forward!"  and  our  line 
dashed  upon  the  enemy  with  a  shout,  Cap- 
tain   was  far  in  front  of  all,  and  the  flashes 

of  his  pistol  in  the  deepening  dusk  showed 
him  for  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
Confederate  skirmishers,  and  almost  cut  off 
from  his  own  men,  who  were  "coming  on" 
after  the  retiring  Confederates  as  fast  as  they 
could.  But  he  escaped  without  a  scratch. 

Indeed  he  was  never  seriously  wounded, 
though  he  had  numberless  hairbreadth  es- 
capes. He  returned  to  his  home  from  the 
war,  and  continued  to  fill  there  an  honorable 
but  obscure  position  until  his  death,  a  few 
years  after.  Though  all  his  fellow-townsmen 
respected  him,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  appreci- 
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ated  his  worth  as  it  was  appreciated  by  those 
who  knew  him  in  the  army,  where  his  virtues 
could  not  be  hidden  under  social  conven- 
tionalities, no  matter  how  unconscious  and 
modest  he  was  in  displaying  them. 

The  bravest  man  the  writer  ever  saw — and 
he  saw  many  sublime  acts  of  bravery — was 
very  fond  of  the  Rosary,  and  was  never  with- 
out his  beads.  He  used  to  go  through  the 
five  decades  two  or  three  times  at  least  every 
day,  and  perhaps  much  oftener.  He  was  a 
private  soldier,  and  a  mere  boy  in  years — 
probably  not  twenty  when  he  enlisted;  and  he 
remained  a  private  to  the  last,  through  sixty  or 
seventy  battles  and  skirmishes.  But,  though 
his  reputation  for  extraordinary  courage — 
pure  fearlessness  rather — was  acknowledged 
throughout  the  brigade,  from  the  general 
commanding  down  to  the  company  cooks, 
and  he  had  better  schooling  and  more  general 
intelligence  than  many  of  the  commissioned 
officers  themselves,  he  nevertheless  had  no 
military  ambition  whatever,  and  preferred 
sincerely  to  be  a  private  soldier.  This  young- 
ster, who  never  seemed  so  positively  light- 
hearted  and  merry  as  in  moments  of  supreme 
peril,  when  other  brave  men  were  pale  with 
anxiety,  cared  really  nothing  for  the  so  called 
glories  of  war.  It  is  probable,  from  what  the 
writer  often  observed  in  his  manner,  that  he 
never  felt  the  appetite  for  killing — the  intense 
hatred  of  the  enemy  which  even  those  sol- 
diers the  most  indifferent  to  the  cause  they 
were  fighting  for  usually  experienced  in  crises 
of  battle,  in  the  stormy,  murderous  moments 
of  the  melee.  He  was  born  on  the  green  sod 
of  Eire,  near  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  but  he 
loved  the  beautiful  stars  and  stripes,  and  the 
glorious  Union  of  States  which  they  symbol- 
ize ;  and  he  had  a  conscientious  though  not 
fanatical  dislike  for  slavery.  Therefore,  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  ill-will  for  the  South 
or  the  Southern  people,  he  wished  to  see  the 
attempt  at  disunion  foiled,  and  he  was  ready 
to  contribute  what  he  could,  even  his  life,  to 
what  he  thought  a  necessary  work.  These 
were  the  sentiments  he  often  expressed, 
though  in  so  delicate,  almost  super- refined 
a  style  that  the  rougher  men  about  him 
would  have  unmercifully  turned  him  into  rid- 


icule, only  that  all  knew  his  quality  in  battle. 
But,  so  far  from  being  what  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  "  fighter,"  he  was  never  engaged 
in  a  brawl,  and  the  writer  does  not  remember 
that  he  was  ever  even  angry  during  all  his 
military  service. 

The  qualities,  or  virtues,  which  shone  in 
the  two  men  above  were  purity  and  charity 
from  supernatural  motives.  Both  men  seemed 
to  be  actuated  by  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  men  for  the  sake  of  God ;  and  it  was 
this  Christian  charity  which  prompted  both, 
each  in  his  sphere,  in  the  acts  of  self-denial 
they  were  constantly  performing.  I  have 
dwelt  at  length  on  these  two  instances  of 
Catholic  piety  in  the  army  because  they  were 
in  all  ways  striking,  and  not  merely  by  con- 
trast to  their  surroundings  either.  Every 
priest,  it  is  likely,  has  known  many  equally 
noble  characters  amongst  the  obscure  poor 
in  his  charge  in  civil  life,  and  perhaps 
amongst  those  better  off  in  the  world;  but 
piety  which  could  not  only  withstand  the 
moral  malaria  of  an  army  in  the  field,  but 
thrive  and  grow  strong  in  it.  has  something 
heroic  about  it. 

Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  innu- 
merable instances  of  just  such  piety  to  be 
found  among  our  Catholic  soldiers.  I  have 
known  the  case  of  a  private  soldier  who,  after 
serving  a  twenty-one  years'  term  in  one  of 
the  Irish  regiments  of  the  British  Army,  had 
enlisted  in  my  company,  and  served  credita- 
bly until  he  was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound 
at  Gettysburg.  He  is  probably  dead  now, 
for  he  was  an  oldish  man  then.  I  never  saw 
a  soldier  who  had  so  strong  a  sense  of  duty, 
so  entire  a  readiness  to  do  whatever  belonged 
to  him  to  do,  as  he.  One  of  his  comrades  in 
the  ranks  was  a  young  fellow  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  just  from  Ireland,  and  very  inno- 
cent, but  flexible  withal,  and  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  evil  habits  that  were  in  vogue 
around  him.  The  old  veteran  took  him  in 
hands,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively;  for  he 
would  often  drag  him  by  force  from  amid  a 
bad  crowd,  and  lead  him  away  to  lecture  him 
in  his  own  homely  style.  I  have  seen  that 
old  man,  who  could  not  tell  one  letter  from 
another,  sitting  with  the  youngster  under  a 
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tree  on  the  outpost  line,  listening  to  him  re- 
cite the  lessons  out  of  a  paper- covered  Cate- 
chism of  Christian  Doctrine,  which  he  had 
advised  him  to  buy;  the  younger  man  thus 
completing  a  study  which  he  had  probably 
not  made  as  thoroughly  as  might  be,  the 
older  one  refreshing  the  memory  of  what  he 
had  learned  from  hearing  years  before  on  the 
hills  of  Tipperary.  I  have  seen  the  sweetness 
of  this  Catholic  piety  produce  an  effect  upon 
one  of  the  straitest-laced  and  most  grim  of 
Calvinists,  a  former  sailor  of  the  French  Navy, 
— a  Norman,  who  was  a  sober  and  devout 
man  after  his  own  method,  but  an  intense 
hater  of  Catholicity. 

Had  there  been  a  sufficient  number  of  Cath- 
olic chaplains  in  the  army,  and  had  Catholics 
taken  care  to  provide  a  machinery  of  their 
own  similar  to  that  which  the  Protestants 
put  together  under  the  name  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Commission,"  conversions  would  have 
been  numerous  even  in  spite  of  the  distrac- 
tions inseparable  from  an  army  in  campaign. 
As  it  was,  the  chaplains  probably  found  that 
the  strictly  hospital  work — the  attention  to 
the  sick  and  dying — more  than  filled  up  their 
time,  or  at  any  rate  left  them  little  or  no 
leisure  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
soldiers  who  belonged  to  other  regiments 
and  brigades  than  those  to  which  they  them 
selves  were  attached.  As  I  noted  in  a  pre- 
vious article,  the  Catholic  chaplains  were 
attached  to  regiments  which  were  exclusively 
Catholic,  or  nearly  so.  At  all  events,  one  very 
apparent  result  of  the  war  was  the  decrease 
in  virulence  of  the  old-time  anti- Catholic 
feeling  that  had  prevailed  throughout  the 
United  States.  Protestants  who  had  never 
seen  a  live  Catholic  before  were  brought  into 
relations  of  friendship  and  intimacy  in  the 
trials  of  war  and  the  dangers  of  battle,  and, 
returning  again  to  their  homes,  naturally 
frowned  down  the  prejudices  which  their  own 
experience  had  proved  to  be  unfounded.  The 
war  proved  that  the  Catholics,  North  and 
South,  have  the  same  love  of  country  as  their 
non  Catholic  fellow- citizens,  and  that  at  least 
as  many  in  proportion  of  them  were  willing 
to  risk  life,  limb,  or  health,  and  to  undergo 
privation  in  the  defence  of  the  Flag. 


"HaU  Mary!" 


BY    ANGELIQUE    DE   LANDE. 


ART  them  grief-stricken,  poor  and  solitary  ? 
Then,  with  the  Angel,  softly  breathe,  "Hail 

Mary!" 

She  to  thy  soul,  from  heaven,  her  dwelling-place, 
Will  prove  her  glorious  title,  "Full  of  grace." 
Patience  in  suffering  she  will  surely  give  thee, 
To  whom  the  message  came,  "The  Lord  is  with 

thee." 

Take  her,  poor  mourner,  for  thy  life-long  guest, 
Earth's  fairest  creature,  "Among  women  blessed." 
She  will  make  bright  thy  pathway  to  the  tomb, 
And  show  thee  "Jesus,  Fruit  of  her  pure  womb." 

x 
Queen  of  our  hearts !  though  friends  and  fortunes 

vary, 

With  childlike  trust  we  whisper,  "Holy  Mary ! " 
Thou  who  life's  ways  in  bitter  anguish  trod, 
Guide  and  protect  us,  "Mother  of  our  God." 
Sin  and  temptation  keep  from  us  away; 
Sweet  Mediatrix,  "for  us  sinners  pray." 
When  clouds  are  gathering,  and  the  tempests  lower, 
Plead  for  us,  "now  and  in  death's  awful  hour." 
"Amen,  Amen !  "    Sweet  Lady  of  our  love, 
Pray  that  our  names  be  registered  above ! 


A  Servant  of  Mary. 

VI. 

THE  Abbe  des  Genettes  did  not  forget  his 
vow  to  devote  himself  to  the  education 
of  youth.  He  was  assisted  in  this  good  work 
by  M.  Jampier,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  St. 
Lomer's,  whom  he  took  with  him  to  the  semi- 
nary, and  who  afterward  became  a  pastor  in 
the  diocese.  The  school  had  flourished  for 
about  four  years,  when  the  Bishop  decided 
that  he  had  need  of  the  Abbe's  services  else- 
where. 

A  saintly  priest  of  Laigle  had  devoted  his 
small  fortune  to  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege, which  numbered  some  sixty  boarders. 
The  death  of  its  founder  threatened  the  ex- 
istence of  this  useful  house,  and  the  Bishop 
knew  of  no  one  capable  of  replacing  him  ex- 
cept the  Abbe  des  Genettes.  The  latter  felt 
some  reluctance  in  giving  up  his  well-estab- 
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lished  work  for  one  which  seemed  unpromis- 
ing ;  however,  he  responded  to  the  Bishop's 
call. 

On  arriving  at  Laigle,  he  found,  as  he  had 
feared,  that  everything  had  to  be  recom- 
menced. The  Bishop  gave  him  1,200  francs, 
and  with  this  sum  the  Abbe  bought  a  house, 
furnished  it,  and  erected  a  small  chapel.  The 
people  were  alarmed  at  this  outlay,  but  the 
rector  placed  his  confidence  in  God,  and  drew 
so  largely  from  his  patrimony  for  this  and 
other  charitable  works  that  thirty  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  possessed  absolutely  noth- 
ing. His  efforts  in  re-establishing  the  college 
were  crowned  with  success  ;  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months  he  had  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pupils  ranging  from  beginners  to  the  class 
of  rhetoric.  Everything  looked  promising, 
until  the  decree  of  the  loth  of  November 
ordered  the  suppression  of  all  ecclesiastical 
houses  of  education,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property,  which  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  new  schools  established  in  every  diocese. 
The  episcopal  city  was  to  become  the  seat  of 
the  new  college  for  the  Diocese  of  Seez. 

When  he  was  informed  of  what  threatened 
to  be  the  destruction  of  his  work,  the  Abbe 
des  Genettes  hastened  to  communicate  with 
the  Abbe  Emery,  superior  of  St.  Sulpice  and 
Consular  of  State,  who  by  his  judgment, 
knowledge,  and  virtue  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  ministers  and  of  the  Emperor 
himself.  The  Abbe  des  Genettes  wrote  that 
the  house,  with  its  furniture,  was  personal 
property,  and  asked  if  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  give  it  the  title  of  a  private  institution, 
and  retain  the  pupils.  The  Abbe  Emery  an- 
swered that  he  had  explained  matters  to  M. 
de  Fontanes,  president  of  the  University,  and 
had  found  him  well  disposed — quite  willing 
to  have  the  establishment  continue  as  it  was. 
Shortly  afterward  the  Abbe  Emery  wrote 
again  to  the  same  effect,  and  M.  de  Fontanes 
added  to  the  letter  some  words  of  praise  and 
encouragement.  Strengthened  by  this  sup- 
port, the  Abbe  des  Genettes  felt  secure  in  the 
continuance  of  his  good  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  food, 
and  the  fact  that  his  receipts  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  6,000  francs,  he  accommodated 


one  hundred  and  thirty- five  pupils,  paid  seven 
professors  and  the  necessary  servants,  and 
was  able  to  aid  the  city  authorities  in  provid- 
ing for  the  poor.  Considering  his  devoted- 
ness  and  absolute  disinterestedness,  and  also 
the  real  importance  of  his  establishment, 
one  might  suppose  that  he  would  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  in  peace;  but  he  had 
political  enemies,  and  perhaps  also  certain 
base  jealousies  were  aroused  by  the  success 
of  his  work.  These  persons,  knowing  that 
he  was  in  favor  with  M.  de  Fontanes,  made 
their  attack  through  the  police. 

One  Sunday  morning,  toward  the  end  of 
July,  181 1,  the  Abbe  received  a  letter  inform- 
ing him  that  an  inspector  had  arrived  with 
orders  to  close  the  school ;  that  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes had  ^desired  all  possible  respect  to  be 
shown  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  still 
it  had  to  be  put  into  effect.  The  Abbe,  realiz- 
ing that  resistance  would  be  useless,  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  order.  He  assembled  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  and  announced  to  them 
that  the  vacation  would  begin  sooner  than 
they  had  expected,  and.  that  all  might  leave 
the  following  day.  There  was  no  need  of 
pressing  such  an  invitation :  very  soon  all 
were  dispersed  except  five  pupils,  who  lived 
at  a  distance,  and  one  professor. 

On  Monday,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  inspector 
arrived,  and,  to  his  surprise,  found  a  placard 
nailed  to  the  door,  announcing  that  the  house 
was  for  sale. 

"Where  are  your  pupils?"  he  inquired  of 
the  Abbe. 

"  They  are  enjoying  their  vacation.  I  have 
closed  my  school,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  house  was  sold  to  the  director  of  a 
private  boarding-school,  who  hoped  in  taking 
the  place  to  secure  the  patronage  of  some  of 
the  former  pupils. 

Having  satisfactorily  concluded  this  affair, 
the  Abbe  des  Genettes  returned  to  Argentan, 
whither  he  had  been  recalled  by  a  very  urgent 
letter  from  the  pastor  offering  him  the  curacy 
of  St.  Martin's,  at  that  time  vacant.  He  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  established  himself  near 
the  new  church  with  some  of  his  former  pu- 
pils. This  at  first  excited  suspicion,  but  as 
he  was  able  to  prove  that  they  paid  no  board, 
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and  followed  the  classes  at  the  college,  he  was 
left  in  peace. 

M.  de  Fontanes  was  informed  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the 
Abbe,  whom  he  appointed  president  of  the 
new  college,  which  was  to  be  established  at 
Seez  and  absorb  all  the  ecclesiastical  schools 
of  the  diocese.  This  office  was  very  distaste- 
ful to  the  Abbe,  who  did  not  wish  to  become 
the  functionary  of  a  Government  to  which  he 
was  openly  opposed ;  but  it  was  represented 
to  him  that  his  refusal  might  necessitate  the 
appointment  of  some  one  hostile  to  the 
Church,  and  that  he  should  sacrifice  his  per- 
sonal feelings  to  the  general  good.  He 
yielded,  and  went  with  the  mayor  to  visit  the 
building  intended  for  the  new  college.  It 
was  an  old  seminary,  very  much  dilapidated, 
and  had  not  beep  used  for  many  years.  The 
mayor  declared  that  the  city  was  not  able  to 
bear  the  expense  of  repairing  it,  and  it  was  not 
habitable  in  its  present  condition.  The  Abbe 
profited  of  this  circumstance  to  write  to  M. 
de  Fontanes,  and,  without  expressly  refusing 
the  appointment,  said  that  in  the  present  state 
of  things  he  could  not  fill  it.  M.  de  Fontanes 
was  not,  it  appears,  in  a  position  to  remedy 
the  evil,  so  nothing  more  was  said  on  the 
subject. 

VII. 

Shortly  after  the  Abbe's  return  to  Argentan 
his  father  died.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
this  worthy  magistrate,  while  preserving  the 
virtues  which  distinguished  him,  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  those  evil  days,  and  gave  up 
the  practice  of  his  religion,  for  which,  never- 
theless, he  always  entertained  sincere  respect. 
His  son  grieved  to  think  that  this  soul  so  dear 
to  him  might  be  lost,  and  while  at  the  semi- 
nary earnestly  begged  God  to  grant  his  father 
the  grace  of  conversion.  He  wrote  home  to 
ask  his  mother  and  sister  to 'unite  with  him 
every  day  for  "thirty  days  in  saying  for  M.  des 
Genettes'  conversion  the  Veni  Creator,  Ave 
Marts  Stella,  Salve  Regina,  and  a  prayer  to 
their  Guardian  Angels,  and  to  communicate 
weekly  for  the  same  intention.  A  few  days 
after  the  close  of  these  pious  exercises  Mme. 
des  Genettes  received  a  letter  from  Mortagne, 
in  which  her  husband  told  her  that,  after  ma- 


ture reflection,  he  had  decided  to  be  faithful 
henceforth  in  fulfilling  his  religious  duties. 
He  paid  homage  to  his  wife's  piety,  and  as  a 
touching  testimony  of  intimate  confidence, 
which  was  an  honor  to  both,  asked  her  to 
help  him  examine  his  conscience. 

When  the  Abbe  learned  the  happy  result  of 
their  prayers,  he  hastened  to  write  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  received  an  answer,  the  exact  words 
of  which  we  are  happy  to  be  able  togive : 

MY  DEAR  SON  : — I  recognize  in  every  word  of  your 
letter  exquisite  sentiments  of  filial  devotion ;  it  is  the 
expression  of  your  heart,  to  which  mine  responds.  In 
reading  it  I  shed  tears  of  tenderness  and  joy. 

Yes,  my  dear  son,  I  am  convinced  that  only  God 
can  fill  the  infinite  void  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man. 
Penetrated  with  the  truth  of  those  first  principles, 
which  were  professed  by  the  virtuous  and  immortal 
Daguesseau,  I  have  taken  the  firm  resolution  to  always 
render  to  God  the  worship  of  my  soul — the  tribute  of 
homage  and  adoration  which  every  intelligent  being 
should  regard  as  his  first  duty. 

The  simplicity  of  the  peasant,  who  firmly  believes 
all  the  mysteries  of  his  religion  because  God  has  re- 
vealed them,  appears  to  me  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  philosopher,  who  loses  himself  in 
trying  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
who  strives  to  limit  the  power  of  the  All-powerful. 
God,  who  in  an  instant  caused  the  light  to  come  foith 
from  darkness,  can  change  as  easily  all  other  sub- 
stances which  He  has  created.  This  is  my  profession 
of  faith.  This  faith  is  a  gift,  which  exacts  my  bound- 
less gratitude ;  the  infinitely  merciful  Being  has  given 
it  to  me  through  the  light  of  reason. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  this  sublime  thought  of  the 
eloquent  Massillon :  "There  is  in  the  maxims  of  the 
Gospel  a  nobleness  and  grandeur  which  the  sordid 
soul  can  not  appreciate.  The  Christian  religion  is  the 
religion  of  great  souls ;  they  are  great  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  Christians." 

I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  giving  me 
as  my  companion  a  virtuous  wife,  a  model  of  wisdom, 
— a  wife  full  of  sweetness  and  goodness.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  can  equal  her  in  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  She  is  my  joy  and  consolation.  I  am  also 
happy  in  having  two  children  who  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  corruptions  of  the  age.  Let  us  four 
unite  as  one  mind  and  one  heart ;  let  us  regard  wisdom 
and  virtue  as  the  most  precious  of  all  things — as  solid 
and  durable  bonds  which  fortune  can  never  destroy. 

This,  my  dear  son,  is  an  expression  of  my  senti- 
ments, which  I  am  sure  you  share  with  me.  You  know 
my  love  for  you. 

Your  father  and  friend, 

DUFRICHE   DES   GENETTES. 

Such  a  letter  could  not  fail  to  delight  so 
loving  a  son  and  fervent  a  Christian  as  the 
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Abbe  des  Genettes.  His  happiness  was  last- 
ing ;  for  his  father,  having  returned  to  the 
Church,  persevered  until  death, 

Mile,  des  Genettes  after  her  mother's  death 
went  to  live  with  her  father  at  Mortagne,  and 
when  he  became  dangerously  ill  she  went  at 
once  for  the  Abbe,  who  started  immediately, 
but  when  he  reached  home  M.  des  Genettes 
was  unconscious.  Two  hours  later  there  was 
a  crisis :  consciousness  returned,  but  death 
was  approaching.  The  Abbe  sent  for  the 
pastor,  requesting  him  to  bring  the  holy  oils : 
but,  as  the  least  delay  might  prove  fatal,  he 
himself  heard  his  father's  confession,  who  after 
receiving  absolution  said:  "I  thank  you, my 
son.  I  shall  never  forget  this  service."  He 
remembered  it  in  heaven,  for  a  few  moments 
later,  having  received  Holy  Viaticum  and 
Extreme  Unction  from  the  pastor,  he  peace- 
fully expired. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED  ) 


The  Miraculous  Host  of  Douay. 


IN  the  year  1 254,  as  a  priest  was  giving  Holy 
Communion  in  the  church  of  the  Canons 
of  Saint-Aime  at  Douay,  a  Host  fell  on  the 
ground.  He  knelt  to  pick  up  the  sacred  Par- 
ticle, but  It  rose  in  the  air  of  Itself,  and  went 
and  rested  on  the  purificator  spread  on  the 
altar.  The  priest  cried  out  in  astonishment 
and  fear,  calling  for  the  canons  of  the  church. 
The  latter  came,  and  were  no  less  surprised 
than  he  to  see  on  the  altar  a  little  Child  full 
of  life.  The  sacred  edifice  was  soon  crowded 
with  people,  and  all  were  favored  with  a  sight 
of  the  wonder. 

The  prodigy  continued  for  several  days, 
being  renewed  whenever  the  Host  was  ex- 
posed, and  all  that  came  to  the  church  during 
those  blessed  moments  were  witnesses  of  the 
wonder.  Stranger  still,  the  transfiguration 
was  not  in  the  same  form  for  all.  The  features 
of  a  sweet  and  amiable  Child  were  those  that 
appeared  to  pure  souls,  the  countenance  of 
Our  Saviour  crucified  appeared  to  sinners, and 
the  hardened  and  heretics  beheld  an  angry 
Judge. 

A  cotemporary  author  who  witnessed  the 
apparition  gives  the  following  account  of  it : 


"  Hearing  of  this  strange  event,  which  was 
talked  of  by  everybody,  I  went  to  Douay, 
where  I  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  admis- 
sion to  view  and  adore  the  miraculous  Host. 
As  soon  as  I  had  cast  myself  on  my  knees,  I 
saw  the  face  of  Our  Lord  in  the  fulness  of 
manhood.  On  His  head  was  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  blood  flowed  down  His  sacred 
face.  My  tears  betrayed  my  emotion,  and  I 
cast  myself  on  my  face  in  adoration.  When 
I  rose  again,  the  crown  and  the  blood  were 
no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  the  face  of  a  Man 
venerable  beyond  words  to  express ;  the  nose 
long  and  straight,  the  brows  arched;  His  eyes 
were  slightly  cast  down,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  great  sweetness  in  them;  His 
long  hair  floated  on  His  shoulders ;  His  beard, 
turning  back  of  its  own  accord  on  His  chin, 
was  very  thin  around  His  delicate  mouth ;  His 
forehead  was  broad  and  bare,  and  His  head 
slightly  bent  forward." 

The  miraculous  event  is  mentioned  by  sev- 
eral ancient  authors,  and  is  commemorated 
by  an  annual  procession  in  the  place  where  it 

occurred. 

»  •»  » 

Our  Cardinal. 


HIS  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  New  York,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
peacefully  gave  up  his  soul  to  God  on  Sat- 
urday, the  loth  inst,  at  ten  minutes  to  one 
o'clock  a.  m.  The  intelligence  of  his  death 
reached  us  just  as  THE  "AVE"  was  going  to 
press,  and  we  had  but  time  to  make  a  brief 
record,  and  commend  the  soul  of  the  distin- 
guished prelate  to  the  fervent  prayers  of  our 
readers.  Since  then  the  last  sad  ceremonies 
have  been  performed,  and  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  first  Cardinal  of  the  American  Church 
consigned  to  their  last  resting-place  beneath 
the  grand  altar  of  the  magnificent  Cathedral 
of  New  York. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
1 5th  inst.,  and  the  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was 
attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  clergy 
and  laity.  There  were  present  Archbishops 
Gibbons  of  Baltimore,  Ryan  of  Philadelphia, 
Williams  of  Boston,  Corrigan  of  New  York 
(who  succeeds  the  late  Cardinal  as  Arch- 
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bishop) ;  Bishops  Loughlin  of  Brooklyn,  Mc- 
Quaid  of  Rochester,  Ryan  of  Buffalo,  Rogers 
of  Chatham  (Ont),  O'Hara  of  Scranton,  Con- 
roy  of  Albany,  De  Goesbriand  of  Burlington, 
Wadhams  of  Ogdensburg,  O'Reilly  of  Spring- 
field, Borgess  of  Detroit,  Macheboeuf  of 
Colorado,  O'Mahony  of  Toronto,  Shanahan 
of  Harrisburg,  O'Farrell  of  Trenton,  Rade- 
macher  of  Nashville,  McMahon  of  Hartford, 
Keane  of  Richmond,  Chatard  of  Vincennes, 
Bradley  of  Manchester,  and  Carberry  of  Ham- 
ilton (Ont).  The  Solemn  Pontifical  Requiem 
Mass  was  sung  by  Archbishop  Corrigan,  after 
which  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Arch- 
bishop Gibbons,  who  paid  a  feeling  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  memory  and  deeds  of  the  de- 
ceased Prince  of  the  Church.  After  the  sermon 
the  absolutions  were  pronounced  by  the  Arch- 
bishops present,  and  Bishop  Loughlin,  the 
oldest  and  most  intimate  friend  of  the  Cardinal. 

When  the  absolutions  were  pronounced 
the  remains  of  the  dead  Cardinal  were  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  pall-bearers,  preceded 
by  two  acolytes  carrying  long,  lighted  candles, 
and  followed  by  twelve  little  acolytes  in  pur- 
ple and  white,  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and 
clergy,  through  the  sacristy  to  the  vault  be- 
neath the  altar,  where  they  were  placed  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  which  was  then  hermetically 
sealed  and  placed  in  the  catacomb  directly 
under  the  altar. 

No  person  of  our  day  has  figured  more 
conspicuously,  and  yet  modestly,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  this  country  than  John 
Cardinal  McCloskey.  Born  in  Brooklyn  on 
the  loth  of  March,  1810,  he  saw  the  Church 
in  this  country  in  its  infancy.  Piety  was  .his 
by  right  of  inheritance  from  the  pious  parents 
whose  devotion  led  them  to  cross  the  East 
River  in  a  rowboat  on  Sundays  and  holydays 
to  attend  Mass  in  New  York,  for  there  were 
no  ferries  then.  After  seven  years  of  prepar- 
atory study  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Em- 
mittsburg,  John  McCloskey  was  elevated  to 
the  priesthood  on  the  I2th  of  January,  1834, 
and  was  successively  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  and  first  President  of  Fordham  Col- 
lege, until,  in  1841,  Bishop  Hughes  had  him 
appointed  as  his  Coadjutor.  On  the  division 
of  the  diocese  in  1 847,  Bishop  McCloskey  was 


appointed  to  the  new  See  of  Albany,  where 
his  eloquence,  popularity,  and  zeal  effected 
wonders  for  religion.  He  introduced  several 
religious  orders  into  his  diocese,  and  built 
churches  and  educational  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions innumerable.  He  began  and  com- 
pleted the  Cathedral  of  Albany,  and  estab- 
lished the  seminary  at  Troy. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  Archbishop 
Hughes,  Bishop  McCloskey  was  appointed  to 
the  See  of  New  York,  May,  6, 1 864.  Besides 
establishing  several  charitable  institutions, 
and  executing  many  plans  begun  by  his  pred- 
ecessor, he  completed  the  grand  Cathedral, 
selling  his  horse  and  carriage,  and  stripping 
himself  of  everything  except  bare  necessaries, 
in  order  to  aid  the  work.  On  the  I5th  of 
March,  1875,  Archbishop  McCloskey  was 
elevated  to  the  Cardinalate  by  his  Holiness 
Pius  IX.,  being  the  first  American  to  receive 
this  high  dignity. 

During  all  these  years  Cardinal  McCloskey 
was  in  rather  delicate  health,  but  he  spared 
himself  in  nothing.  In  appearance  spare  and 
tall,  his  voice  was  clear  and  far-reaching.  His 
gentle  disposition,  his  learning,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  and  withal  his  great 
modesty,  won  him  universal  respect  and  es- 
teem, from  non- Catholics  as  well  as  Catholics. 

How  sweetly  suggestive  to  the  pious 
Christian  is  the  fact  that  the  soul  of  the  emi- 
nent prelate  passed  from  earth  on  the  day 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  honor  of  the  ever- blessed  Mother 
of  God !  Through  life  he  had  been  her  de- 
voted client,  and  with  his  death  is  now  as- 
sociated the  consoling  thought  that  she,  in 
whose  service  he  was  so  zealous,  has  obtained 
for  him  from  her  Divine  Son  the  reward  of 
his  labors.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace! 


New  Publications. 


A  POPULAR  EXPOSITION  OF  ELECTRICITY.    With 

Sketches  of  Some  of  its  Discoverers.    By  the  Rev. 

Martin  S.  Brennan,  A.  M.   New  York :  D.  Appleton 

&  Co.,  i,  3,  and  5  Bond  St.     1885. 

This  handsome  little  duodecimo  of  191  pages, 
by  Father  Brennan,  is  what  it  purports  to  be — a 
popular  exposition  of  the  fascinating  subject  of 
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electricity.  We  have  read  it  with  care,  and  the 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  is  its  brevity; 
but,  being  written  for  those  whose  time  for  read- 
ing is  limited,  the  volume  is  probably  better  as  it 
is.  The  author  has  carefully  eschewed  all  theories 
and  technicalities,  and  presented  his  .subject  in 
such  a  light  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  any  reader. 
He  gives  a  succinct  and  exact  account  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  from  the  first  phenomena 
observed  until  the  development  of  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  the  wonderful  dynamo-electric 
apparatus  that  are  now  so  extensively  used  in  pro- 
ducing motion  and  light.  His  sketches  of  Galvani, 
Volta,  Oersted,  Ampere,  Faraday,  Franklin,  and 
Morse,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  ad- 
vance of  electrical  science,  are  so  well  given  that 
they  make  one  wish  that  he  had  said  something 
about  Page,  Henry,  Coulomb,  Bunsen,  Gramme, 
Maxwell,  the  Siemens  brothers,  Sir  W.  Thompson, 
Reis,  and  Edison,  not  to  mention  others,  who 
have  rendered  such  signal  service  to  science  and 
humanity.  One  thing  is  sure :  any  one  who  reads 
the  book  will  be  pleased  with  it.  It  is  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  come  under  our  ob- 
servation, and  merits  an  appreciative  reception. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  HOLY 
ROSARY.     From  the  French  of  Father  Monsabr6, 
O.  P.,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne,  O.  P.    New 
York :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.,  9  Bar- 
clay street.     London  :  Burns  &  Gates.     1885. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  remember  the  admi- 
rable conference  on  the  Sacred  Heart  and  one  or 
two   other  discourses  by  Pere  Monsabre   which 
have  appeared  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  will  know 
what  to  expect  from  these  meditations  on  the 
Holy  Rosary.    He  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  living 
orators, — one  whose  grace  of  diction,  sublimity  of 
thought,  earnestness  of  delivery,  and  soundness 
of  doctrine  recall  the  memory  of  Lacordaire.  The 
French  original  of  this  work,  containing  four  other 
series  of  meditations,  has  gone  through  twelve 
editions.     We  hope  it  will  find  equal  favor  with 
English  readers.     The  name  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Father  Byrne,  O.  P.,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
excellence  in  the  difficult  task  of  translation. 

FALSELY  ACCUSED.  A  Domestic  Drama,  in  Four 
Acts.  (For  Male  Characters  only.)  With  Stage 
Directions,  etc.  Edited  and  Published  by  Joseph 
A.  Lyons,  A.M.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  1885.  Price, 
50  cents. 

In  many  of  our  colleges  and  schools  the  routine 
of  the  scholastic  year  is  varied  and  made  less  weari- 
some by  the  exhibitions  which  at  stated  intervals 
are  presented,  in  order  to  call  forth  and  exercise 


the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  student.  These 
oftentimes  are  made  very  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive  by  the  presentation  of  a  good  drama, 
which  gives  those  who  take  part  a  useful  drill  in 
elocutionary  practice,  and  trains  them  to  be  self- 
possessed  when  appearing  before  the  public.  It 
was  with  this  object  in  view  that  Prof.  Lyons,  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  with  commenda- 
ble enterprise,  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
plays  suitable  for  college  and  school  exhibitions, 
of  which  the  above  is  the  seventh  in  order.  In 
"Falsely  Accused"  Prof.  Lyons  has  remodelled 
the  well-known  drama  of  "Waiting  for  the  Ver- 
dict," by  Colin  Hazlewood,  and  rendered  it  suita- 
ble for  presentation  by  young  men.  It  will  be 
found  to  call  for  a  variety  of  talent,  while  afford- 
ing many  opportunities  for  a  display  of  the  ora- 
torical resources  of  the  young  performers. 


Obituary. 

"It  &  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased : 

The  Rev.  Edward  O'Donnell,  a  worthy  young  priest 
of  the  Diocese  of  Hartford.  The  aged  parents  of 
Father  O'Donnell  were  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
decease  of  another  son  on  the  same  day. 

The  Rev.  Father  McQuaid,  S.J.,  for  many  years 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New 
York ;  the  Rev.  Father  Delihant,  of  the  same  Society, 
who  died  at  Florissant,  Mo. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Goebbels,  an  aged  priest  of  the 
Diocese  of  Covington. 

Mother  Mary  Francis  Patrick,  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  (Catharine  Ann  Dinneen),  who  passed  away 
at  midnight  on  the  3d  inst.  She  was  a  model  relig- 
ious, and  bore  a  long  and  painful  illness  with  saint- 
like patience  and  cheerfulness. 

Mrs.  P.  P.  Lynch,  of  Belleville,  Ont.,  a  warm  friend 
of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
ad  inst. 

Mrs.  Philip  Collins,  nee  Noon,  deceased  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  4th  inst.  Her  wide  circle  of  friends 
will  agree  to  this  meed  of  praise,  viz,,  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  noble  mind,  and  one  whose  life  was  an  edi- 
fication to  all  that  knew  her. 

Franz  Joseph  Mayr,  who  breathed  his  last  at  Loreto, 
Hennepin  Co.,  Minn.,  on  the  3oth  of  August. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mooney,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  whose 
happy  death  occurred  on  the  i3th  inst. 

Mrs.  Rose  Haly,  of  Penacock,  N.  H. ;  Margaret  and 
Mary  Ann  Malloy,  Brooklyn ;  Mrs.  Mary  Langan,  Jer- 
sey City;  Mr.  Charles  Lafferty  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hayes, 
Philadelphia. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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Teddy's  Temptation. 


BY    JOHN    ACTON. 


FEW  miles  from  New  York  city 
there  is  a  carefully  conducted 
institution,  known  as  the  Cath- 
olic Protectory,  in  which  or- 
phan and  destitute  boys  are  given 
a  home,  and  taught  various  trades 
— chair-making,  silk-weaving,  type- 
setting, etc.  It  is  under  direction  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  who  have  here  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  showing  how  worthy 
they  are  to  represent  their  admirable  founder, 
Venerable  de  la  Salle.  Brought  into  contact 
daily  with  what  is  most  unlovely  in  human 
nature,  theirs  is  truly  a  life  of  self-sacrifice. 
Not  a  few  of  their  youthful  charges  being  rep- 
robate in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  it  is  the  Brothers' 
task — and  there  are  other  Himalayas  besides 
the  Indian — to  destroy  the  root  of  this  rep- 
robation, and  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
reformed  the  means  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood.  It  is  Christ's  battle  with  igno- 
rance, insubordination,  ingratitude. 

The  boys  come  chiefly  from  New  York. 
There  are  Africans,  Engh'sh,  French,  Ger- 
mans, Irish,  Italians,  Scotch,  and  Spaniards. 
Of  the  number — sometimes  considerably 
over  a  thousand — we  have  to  do  with  only 
one :  Teddy  Donovan,  the  son  of  respectable, 
God-fearing  parents.  Teddy  was  thirteen 
years  old,  but  small  for  his  age,  rosy- cheeked, 
bright-eyed,  and  with  that  quick  wit  which 
is  the  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  Irish.  He 
had  been  at  the  Protectory  eight  years  now 
— ever  since  the  death  of  his  hard-working 
but  delicate  mother.  Mr.  Donovan,  who  had 
been  employed  as  porter  on  Beekman  street, 
died  of  consumption  when  his  little  son  was 
but  two  years  old. 

Poor  Teddy!  The  day  of  his  mother's 
burial  the  ^carriages  rolled  away  to  Calvary 
Cemetery,  leaving  the  friendless  orphan  weep- 
ing on  the  dirty  sidewalk.  Everybody  seemed 


to  forget  that  Mrs.  Donovan — "Lord  have 
mercy  on  her  soul,  the  creature!"  was  the 
pious  ejaculation  of  the  neighbors — had  left 
a  tender  child  behind  her. 

It  was  a  bleak  March  afternoon,  and  Teddy 
shivered  from  weakness  and  cold.  After  a 
while  big,  kind-hearted  Bernard  Cronin,  the 
policeman  on  that  "beat,"  chanced  to  come 
up  the  street,  and  looked  pityingly  at  the 
motherless  child. 

"  Didn't  the  neighbors  take  you  with  them, 
Ted  ?  "  he  asked,  softly.  "  Poor  boy !  Never 
mind  !  Come  home  with  me." 

Teddy  rubbed  his  threadbare  sleeve  across 
his  eyes,  took  the  kind  hand  offered  him, 
and  trotted  off.  The  Cronins  kept  the  little 
fellow  three  weeks,  when  Mrs.  Cronin,  who 
had  scarcely  room  for  her  own  children — four 
boys  and  three  girls — suggested  that  he  be 

sent  to  the  Brothers  at  W .  It  seemed 

the  best  thing  to  do,  and  the  following  day 
Mr.  Cronin,  after  securing  a  formal  commit- 
ment, accompanied  Teddy  to  the  Protectory. 

Teddy  had  a  knack  of  making  friends.  In 
time  he  became  a  favorite  with  his  compan- 
ions, as  well  as  with  the  Brothers.  He  was 
a  sprightly,  energetic,  impulsive  little  fellow, 
always  ready  for  fun,  always  willing  to  help 
the  other  boys  out  of  scrapes  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  do  so.  He  had  his  faults — who 
is  without  them  ? — but  no  vices.  He  was  j  ust 
the  average  boy,  with  the  advantage  of  good 
teachers  and  the  blessed  discipline  of  monthly 
confession. 

On  account  of  his  brightness,  Teddy,  when 
only  ten  years  old,  was  chosen  to  be  copy- 
holder in  the  printing-office.  Here  his  in- 
telligence and  his  eyes  were  put  to  the  test 
by  the  manuscripts  he  had  to  read, — written 
by  Catholics  whose  chirography  was  often 
less  commendable  than  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  Mother  Church. 

It  was  very  trying  work  to  a  boy  of  so 
nervous  a  temperament,  and  Teddy's  head- 
aches were  distressingly  frequent.  But  he 
didn't  give  up.  "What's  the  use  of  being  a 
baby?"  he  said,  bravely,  one  day  when  the 
proof-reader  advised  him  to  go  and  lie  down. 
"I  can  stand  a  good  deal  if  I  try;  and — I'm 
going  to  try ! " 
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The  remark  was  quoted  to  Brother  Leon- 
tine — generous  Brother  Leontine,  who  re- 
warded merit  with  no  sparing  hand.  What 
could  he  do  for  Teddy?  He  mused  a  while. 
"  I  have  it ! "  he  exclaimed,  at  length.  "  Why 
didn't  I  think  of  it  sooner  ?  He  is  musical  to 
his  finger-tips,  and  has  the  making  of  an  artist 
in  him,  if  I  do  not  mistake  greatly." 

That  evening,  when  the  boys  were  playing 
in  the  "yard,"  a  great  paved  space,  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls  in  the  interest  of  any 
*' black  sheep"  who  might  otherwise  have 
taken  the  risks  of  unwholesome  freedom, 
Brother  Leontine  told  Teddy  that  he  had  con- 
cluded to  let  him  be  a  band-boy  and  study 
music. 

"  When,  Brother — when  ?  "  he  cried,  ea- 
gerly. 

Brother  Leontine  smiled  good-naturedly 
at  the  boy's  enthusiasm.  "  Right  away — to- 
morrow," he  answered. 

The  band  was  composed  of  boys  remarka- 
ble for  their  good  behavior  and  their  musical 
ability.  It  played  only  brass,  in  which  the 
bandmaster  (a  pleasant-faced  young  man,  who 
lived  in  a  Queen  Anne  cottage  across  the 
road)  held  that  youth  and  a  lack  of  experi- 
ence were  not  so  apparent  as  in  stringed  in- 
struments. Its  repertoire — "  Willie,  We  have 
Missed  You,"  "The  Wearing  of  the  Green," 
"Pink  Portiere  Polka,"  etc. — would  have 
made  Beethoven  or  Schumann  weep;  but 
even  the  humblest  attempt  at  music  exerts  a 
refining  influence,  and  perhaps  the  bandmas- 
ter— whose  German  predecessor  the  boys  had 
set  down  as  a  "  crank,"  because  he  tried  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  great  composers — did 
all  that  was  possible  with  the  material  at 
hand. 

Next  day  the  bandmaster  put  a  trombone 
in  Teddy's  hands.  "See  what  you  can  do 
with  it,  Ted,"  he  said,  encouragingly. 

Teddy's  eyes  danced.  "Oh,  thank  you, 
Mr.  Waters ! "  he  cried,  joyfully.  "  I'll  work 
very  hard;  but  I  fear  you  will  find  me  a  little 
slow." 

"The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Waters,  looking  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  boy,  on  whose  beaming  face  he 
saw  "Music"  plainly  written. 


So  Teddy  became  a  band-boy  in  the  rose- 
scented  May-days — most  auspicious  time  for 
pilgrimage  to  Music's  beautiful  kingdom ; 
since  it  is  no  irreverence  to  think  that  in  her 
own  lovely  month  Our  Lady,  as  well  as  St. 
Cecilia,  looked  with  special  favor  on  the 
young  pilgrim. 

Teddy  got  on  famously.  Yet,  for  all  his 
progress,  he  was  dissatisfied.  He  had  little 
liking  for  the  trombone  now,  though  he  prac- 
tised faithfully,  to  show  Brother  Leontine  that 
his  kindness  was  appreciated.  He  felt  that 
he  had  not  found  the  best  medium  of  musi- 
cal expression.  Was  there  not  something  that 
could  tremble,  whisper,  weep — approach  the 
human  voice?  Teddy  clasped  his  hands. 
Oh,  there  must  be !  He  felt  it — knew  it.  This 
brazen,  polished  thing,  on  which  he  ran  the 
scales  daily,  was  only  a  respectable  sort  of 
fog-horn. 

One  day,  passing  along  the  eastern  corridor 
of  the  Protectory,  Teddy  heard  sounds  of 
wondrous  sweetness  proceeding  from  Brother 
Basil's  room.  (Brother  Basil  was  a  well- 
known  New  York  violinist  who  had  left  the 
world  to  serve  his  Master  as  a  Christian 
Brother.  He  had  but  lately  come  to  the  Pro- 
tectory.) Teddy  paused  to  listen.  The  Brother 
was  playing  Bazzini's  Elegie.  As  Teddy 
drank  in  the  mournful  melody,  in  which 
Sorrow  seems  trying  to  tell  her  story,  his 
heart  beat  fast.  Here  was  a  revelation,  and 
it  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes.  This  was 
what  he  sought.  What  a  difference  between 
it  and  his  blaring  trombone ! 

Until  then  Teddy  had  never  heard  violin 
playing  worthy  the  name.  There  had  been 
piano  recitals  at  the  Protectory,  but  no  "  fid- 
dling," as  the  boys  termed  it.  True,  several 
of  the  Brothers  had  violins,  and  played  well ; 
but  Teddy  had  never  chanced  to  hear  them. 

Meanwhile  the  music  had  ceased.  The  boy 
hoped  there  would  be  more,  and  waited  ex- 
pectantly. But  the  silence  was  not  broken 

again. 

Teddy  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.    It  was  a  cloudless  June  day,  and  objects 
at  a  great  distance  could  be  easily  distin 
guished.  Away  to  the  west  was  St.  Raymond's 
Parsonage,  its  front  of  pale  red  brick  softly 
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shaded  by  willows  and  maples.  The  church 
was  farther  south,  and  out  of  sight  Nearer, 
a  number  of  cattle,  prettily  dappled,  cooled 
their  blue-white  lips  in  the  garlic  and  mint- 
scented  grass.  A  trilling  robin  flew  past,  then 
a  screaming  crow — Melody  and  Discord.  In 
the  flower-  beds  directly  beneath  Teddy's  eyes 
grew  nasturtiums,  geraniums,  pansies,  and 
roses.  Looking  at  the  roses,  the  boy  thought 
of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Teddy  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Brother 
Basil's  playing.  He  began  to  wonder  how 
much  a  violin  would  cost.  There  was  a  wist- 
ful expression  in  his  eyes  as  he  took  his 
diary — the  worse  for  wear — from  his  jacket- 
pocket,  and  wrote  something  in  it. 

Little  Bob  McMenamin  came  running  up 
the  corridor.  "Ted!"  he  exclaimed, " Brother 
John  says  to  hurry  up.  He's  waiting."  Teddy 
started.  His  day-dream  had  made  him  forget 
all  about  his  geography  lesson.  He  ran  down 
to  the  class-room. 

A  little  while  after,  Brother  Leontine,  walk- 
ing along  the  corridor,  found  on  the  floor  a 
shabby  memorandum  book,  the  leather  cover 
of  which  was  so  faded  as  to  render  the  name 
illegible.  The  Brother  turned  the  leaves  to 
find  some  clue  to  the  owner.  He  came  across 
several  interesting  items,  among  them  the 
following : 

"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  study  the  violin  ? 
If  Brother  Leontine  only  knew  how  much  I  wish  to  ! 
I  mean  to  say  three  '  Hail  Marys '  and  a  prayer  to  St. 
Cecilia  every  day  for  this  intention.  I  am  only  wast- 
ing time  on  the  trombone.  Maybe  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  write  that,  but  it's  the  truth.  I  would 
speak  to  Brother  about  it.  but  Mr.  Waters  told  him 
that  I  was  getting  on  nicely,  an  Brother  seemed 
pleased.  Now,  if  I  took  up  something  else,  I'd  have 
to  drop  the  trombone,  and  Brother  might  think  it  very 
queer  of  me. 

"T.  DONOVAN." 

"  So  it's  Teddy's  inner  thoughts  I've  been 
reading !  Well,  well ! "  Brother  Leontine 
smiled.  "  I  wonder  what  he  will  say  if  his 
prayers  happen  to  be  answered  ?  " 

Putting  Teddy's  diary  in  his  pocket,  the 
good  Brother  went  to  his  room,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  an  old  friend  in  New  York,  who  sold 
musical  instruments. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


The  Cherry  Festival. 


A  curious  festival  takes  place  in  the  city 
of  Hamburg  when  the  cherries  are  ripe.  It 
is  a  festival  for  the  little  folk,  who  march  in 
procession  through  the  steets,  waving  cherry- 
laden  branches.  The  Cherry  Festival,  as  it 
is  called,  has  been  held  for  more  than  four 
hundred  years,  and  it  serves  to  put  all  the 
people  in  mind  of  a  victory  won  by  little  chil- 
dren over  an  army  of  fierce  men. 

In  the  year  1432  Hamburg  was  besieged 
by  a  great  army.  The  army  of  Hussites  it 
was,  and  its  leader  is  remembered  in  history 
as  Procopius  the  Great.  The  war  had  been 
raging  for  many  years,  and  on  both  sides  it 
had  become  very  bitter  and  cruel ;  and  so  the 
people  of  Hamburg  were  terribly  afraid,  for 
they  could  not  hope  to  hold  out  against  a 
great  multitude  of  men  who  had  been  trained 
to  war.  A  council  of  the  chief  citizens  was 
held  to  consider  what  should  be  done ;  and  at 
length  some  one  suggested  that  they  should 
send  out  the  little  children :  hoping  that  when 
the  soldiers  saw  them,  the  sight  would  melt 
their  hearts,  and  they  would  spare  the  town. 

Then  all  the  children  were  gathered  to- 
gether from  their  homes,  and  they  were  put 
in  order  in  the  streets,  and  the  city  gate  was 
opened,  and  they  were  told  to  march  out  and 
meet  the  army.  The  soldiers  lying  outside, 
who  had  come  to  destroy  the  city,  and  murder 
all  who  were  in  it,  were  surprised  to  see  the 
gate  swing  open  ;  and  greater  still  was  their 
amazement  when  they  saw  little  children,  all 
clad  in  pure  white  robes,  come  forth.  As 
the  little  ones  drew  timidly  up  to  their  tents, 
the  eyes  of  the  rough  soldiers  began  to  fill 
with  tears,  and  (as  there  were  cherry  orchards 
all  about)  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
gathered  beautiful  branches  off  the  cherry- 
trees,  full  of  fruit,  and  sent  back  the  children 
to  their  parents  with  answers  of  peace. 

And  that  is  why  the  Hamburg  children 
celebrate  Cherry  Festival  every  year.  The 
people  turn  out  to  look  at  them,  and  think 
with  grateful  tears  of  the  army  of  little  ones 
who  gained  the  sweet,  bloodless  battle,  and 
saved  the  good  old  town  from  destruction 
four  centuries  ago. 
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Oremus. 


BY   MARY   E.   MANNIX. 


TIN  ELCOME,  ye  sad,  sad  dirges  of  November, 
*W    When  Indian  Summer  drops  her  brilliant 

crown 

All  withered,  as  in  clinging  mantle  brown 
She  floats  away  to  die  beneath  the  leaves ; — 
Pressed  are  the  grapes,  gathered  the  latest  sheaves : 
O  wailing  winds!  how  can  we  but  remember 
The  loved  and  lost  ?    O  ceaseless  monotones ! 
Hearing  your  plaints,  counting  your  weary  moans 
Like  voices  of  the  dead,  like  broken  sighs 
From  stricken  souls  who  long  for  Paradise, 
We  will  not  slight  the  message  that  ye  bear, 
Nor  check  a  pitying  thought,  nor  grudge  a  prayer. 
They  have  departed,  we  must  still  remember : 
Welcome,  ye  sad,  sad  dirges  of  November ! 


Queen   Mary,  Lady  of  Hosts. 


BY     THE     REV.     THOMAS     J.     JENKINS. 


I. 

T  was  in  France,  about  the  time  of 
the  presidency  of  that  gallant  Irish- 
Frenchman,  Marshal  McMahon. 
There  were  numerous  soldiers  of  the  Repub- 
lic like  their  commander — full  of  yearning 
devotion  toward  their  faith  and  one  of  its 
very  sweetest  expressions  in  the  cult  and 
love  of  Mary.  Some  simple  hearted  fellows 
in  military  undress  were  debating  over  their 
cups  of  wine  and  pastime  of  Picquet  in  their 


brick-paved  barracks  armory.  The  question 
was,  whether  it  were  lawful  for  soldiers  to 
claim  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  a  special  pa- 
troness of  their  profession.  Their  ardor — for 
Frenchmen  when  fairly  aroused  approach,  if 
they  do  not  surpass,  Italians  in  their  wordy 
vehemence — made  their  debate  overheard 
and  listened  eagerly  to  by  others  of  their 
comrades,  until  half  the  regiment  were  taking 
sides  for  and  against  the  proposition. 

This  was  but  the  first  day's  discussion. 
Another,  and  a  third  were  employed  in  the 
spiritual  combat, — some  inferior,  then  a  few 
superior  officers  and  commanders  of  battal- 
ions becoming  so  interested,  that  a  regular 
little  military  congress  was  called  to  formu- 
late a  request  through  ecclesiastical  authority 
asking  a  decision  from  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion at  Rome.  It  was  suppliantly  petitioned 
that  the  Christian  soldiers  of  France  might 
invoke  the  Queen  of  Heaven  as  a  peculiar 
patroness,  under  the  title  of  "Our  Lady  of 
the  Army,"  or  "  of  Soldiers."  It  was  not  very 
long  before  the  Congregation  of  Rites  deigned 
to  send  an  answer  to  this  effect.  It  was  not 
seemly  that  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin's  name 
should  be  connected  with  the  army  or  the 
soldiers  as  asked  in  the  postulatum;  but  it 
was  not  prohibited  to  place  the  army  under 
the  tutelage  of  their  desired  patroness,  under 
the  more  appropriate  title  of  "Our  Lady  of 
Hosts."  As  her  divine  Son  was  rightly  called 
"  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,"  or  "  Lord  of  Hosts," 
so  might  she  be  privileged  to  bear  the  rela- 
tive title  "Lady  of  Sabaoth,"  or  "of  Hosts." 
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The  Ave  Maria. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  (to  some)  novel  invo- 
cation of  Our  Lady,  not  yet  officially  extended 
to  all  countries,  but  not  confined  to  Catholic 
soldiers  either  in  its  use  or  its  sublime  signifi- 
cance. Here  we  stand  at  the  juncture  of  the 
two  months  of  October  and  November — the 
month  of  the  Holy  Angels  and  the  Lady  of 
the  Angels,  whose  every  Sunday  is  sacred  to 
some  feast  of  hers ;  and  the  one  consecrated 
to  all  the  saints  and  all  the  holy  souls.  Are 
not  all  these  the  subjects,  in  the  tripartite 
Kingdom  of  her  Son,  of  Queen  Mary — the 
legions  of  their  celestial  militia,  the  hosts  of 
their  armies  ? 

"Ave,  Regina  Ccelorum ! 
Ave,  Domina  Angelorum  ! "  * 

View  from  the  apex  of  these  holy  months 
the  harnessed  battalions  of  the  myriad  fiery, 
meek-eyed  and  beautiful  spirits,  onjthe  one 
hand,  "  terrible  as  an  army  in  battle-array," 
and  on  the  other,  the  "souls  of  the  just  made 
perfect,"  from  the  innocent  martyred  boy  of 
the  pair  driven  from  Eden,  to  the  Iroquois 
Virgin  of  the  Mohawk  Vale.  Pointing  up  to 
the  faith-opened  sky,  and  raising  eyes  bathed 
in  the  stream  of  life  like  the  Florentine  poet's, 
hear  with  him  from  the  lips  of  his  saint-love, 
Beatrice : 

"  Here  shalt  thou  look  on  either  mighty  host 
Of  Paradise ;  and  one  in  that  array 
Which  in  the  final  judgment  thou  shalt  see."f 

The  theological  Dante  Alighieri  represents 
the  court  of  heaven  as  an  abode,  in  fashion  as 
a  snow-white  rose,  and  permeated  with  a  light, 
spreading  in  a  circle  so  far 

"That  the  circumference  were  top  loose  a  zone 
To  girdle  in  the  sun.  .  .  .  How  wide  the  leaves, 
Extended  to  their  utmost,  of  this  rose, 
Whose  lowest  step  embosoms  such  a  space 
Of  ample  radiance \  .  .  ."  \ 

Over  the  white  and  yellow  floral  abysses 
shines  the  light,  all  one  beam,  reflected  from 
the  Throne  of  God,  whence  flows  "a  pure 
river  of  water  of  life  as  clear  as  crystal." 
(Apoc.  xxii.)  Round  about,  with  eyes  straight 
directed  to  the  light,  making  the  joy  and  life 


*  "  Hail,  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven  i 
Queen  of  Angel  worlds  on  high  !  " 

•)•  "Paradise,"  can.  xxx.     Gary's  translation. 
\  Ibid.,  can.  xxxi. 


of  all,  on  more  than  million  thrones  stands 
whatever  from  our  earth  has  returned  to  this 
blissful  bourne.  As  this  fair  assembly,  clothed 
in  stoles  of  snowy  white,  gaze  Godward,  the 
other  hosts — "  thousands  of  thousands  minis- 
ter unto  God ;  and  ten  thousand  times  a  hun- 
dred thousand  stand  before  Him."  (Dan.  vii.) 
Anon  they  fly  downward,  hovering  over  the 
mighty  flower ;  anon,  rise  from  the  petals, 

" .  .  .  .  streaming  back 
Unto  the  steadfast  dwelling  of  their  joy"; 

never  interposing  a  shadow  or  obstructing 
the  vision  of  the  human  Blessed. 

"  Faces  had  they  of  flame,  and  wings  of  gold  : 
The  rest  was  whiter  than  the  driven  snow ; 
And,  as  they  fitted  down  into  the  flower, 
From  range  to  range,  fanning  their  plumy  Loins, 
Whisper'd  the  peace  and  ardor  which  they  won 
From  that  soft  winnowing.  .  .  .  "  * 

All  this  is  not  mere  imagining,  even  taking 
the  earthly  images  into  account.  As  high 
an  authority  as  Cornelius  a  Lapide  expressly 
argues  that  there  shall  be  real  earth,  real  flow- 
ers, fruits,  scents,  and  the  rational  enjoyment 
of  the  resurrected  senses  in  heaven.  '  It  is 
absurd,'  he  says,  in  substance,  'that  the  saints 
should  not  have  the  spiritualized  delights 
consonant  with  glorified  bodies, — not  indeed 
grossly  corporeal,  as  here,  but  fitted  to  their 
subtility  and  agility.  No  heavy,  opaque  earth , 
no  yellow  shine,  no  dank  odors  and  spiritless 
music,  cursed  in  man's  and  woman's  curse : 
but  earthly  things  ethe realized,  purified  of 
dulling  sin ;  essences  of  the  first  Paradise,  only 
sweeter  far ;  concerts  of  tl|e  angels  sympho- 
nying  about  the  walls  of  old  Eden,  more 
rapturous  in  the  new ;  fruit  from  the  Tree  and 
drink  from  the  River  of  Life,  which  shall 
make  the  heart  beat  on  forever.' 

Leaning  on  this  parapet,  overlooking  the 
abyss  where  the  stem  of  the  great  white  rose 
is  rooted  in  the  everlasting  hills,  let  us  with 
the  two  contemplative  cherubs  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna  muse  on  the  angelic  cohorts  and 
their  leaders.  Some  one  gives  as  a  basis  of 
calculation  that  as  the  lowest  order  of  angels 
only  are  employed  as  Angels  Guardian,  the 
nine  choirs  must  sum  nine  times  the  num- 


*  Ibid.,  can.  xxxi. 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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her  of  inhabitants  in  the  world — viz.,  about 
14,000,000,000.  Though  this  number  itself 
is  already  inconceivable  to  any  but  a  Newton 
or  a  Laplace,  it  is  so  far  from  representing 
the  multitude  of  the  celestial  spirits  that  its 
truth  can  not  be  entertained.  We  are  taught 
by  St.  Dionysius  in  his  express  work  on  "  The 
Celestial  Hierarchies,"  which  St.  Thomas  and 
the  scholastics  endorse,  that  the  "  angels  are 
innumerable,  exceeding  all  other  creatures 
and  all  men  who  ever  were,  are,  or  shall  be  "  ! 
Taking  now  about  200  generations  of  human 
beings  from  Adam's  time  until  A.  D.  2000,  at 
an  average  of  1 ,000,000,000  per  generation, 
we  have  the  stupendous  figure  of  200,000,- 
000,000.  Add  half  as  many  more  generations 
to  complete  this  last  age  of  the  world,  and 
with  three  hundred  billions  of  blessed  spirits 
we  have  not  reached  even  the  human,  faith- 
enlightened  estimate  ! 

"  What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  makest 
account  of  him  ?  "  (Ps.  cxliii.)  Still,  all  these 
myriad  myriads  of  children  of  light  are  our 
fellow-members  in  Christ  Jesus  Our  Lord. 
For  them  Christ  Almighty  gained  grace  and 
glory  upon  the  Cross.  He  died  for  them,  teach 
Suarez,  Perevius,  and  master  commentators, 
— not  indeed  so  much  to  redeem  as  to  pre- 
vent them  in  grace,  to  reconcile  them  to  men 
who  are  destined  by  the  Blood  of  Calvary  to 
fill  the  decimated,  and  more  than  decimated, 
seats  of  Paradise.  "He  is  the  Corner- Stone 
rejected  by"  those  "builders" — the  rebel  an- 
gels— "but  made  Head  of  the  corner";  and 
He  made  of  both  good  angels  and  men  one — 
one  kingdom,  which  shall  be  everlasting.  "The 
same  is  the  Saviour  of  men  and  angels,"  *  we 
may  hear  the  great  Doctor  St.  Bernard  cry 
out  from  the  throng  of  the  blessed,  and  other 
magisterial  voices  chime  in  with  the  declara- 
tion. 

Of  the  Archangels  whom  we  see  presiding 
over  these  armies  of  God  we  have  slight  rec- 
ords of  only  three — Gabriel,  Raphael,  and 
Michael.  Their  several  missions  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men  have  more  or  less  immediate 
connection  with  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  its 

*  "  Idem  Salvator  angelorum  qui  et  hominum." 


preparation,  its  era  upon  earth,  and  its  com- 
pletion hereafter.  Gabriel  announces  the 
weeks  of  years  to  the  "  man  of  desires,"  the 
Prophet  Daniel,  and  remotely  makes  clear  to 
him  what  he  opened  immediately  to  Zach- 
ariah  and  to  the  Blessed  Mother  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  St.  Michael,  reputed  the  archangelic 
guide  and  protector  of  the  Jewish  people, 
has  appeared  in  his  own  name  during  Chris- 
tian times,  in  the  days  of  Gelasius  I ,  on  Mt. 
Garganum,  Apulia,  since  called,  from  the  illus- 
trious apparition,  Mt.  St.  Angel.  The  Church 
teaches  in  her  Liturgy  that  this  glorious  spirit 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cohorts  assigned 
as  the  special  protectors  of  Christ's  mystic 
Body ;  that  he  is  appointed  to  the  office  of 
receiving  all  souls  out  of  this  world,  and  will 
fight  the  final  duel  with  Satan,  overcoming 
him  and  his  in  the  last  fearful  combat.  Ra- 
phael, though  shown  us  in  Scripture  as  only 
the  guide  of  Tobias  the  younger,  may  be 
esteemed  the  chief  of  the  innumerable  hosts 
of  Guardian  Angels,  not  only  of  individuals 
but  also  of  families,  provinces,  kingdoms, 
and  commander  of  the  ruling  powers — of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

The  names  and  offices  of  these  towering 
spirits  are  summed  up  in  the  hymn  of  the 
Divine  Office,  "Christe  Sanctorum": 

"Angel  of  Peace!  thou,  Michael,  from  above 
Come  down,  amid  the  homes  of  man  to  dwell ; 
And  banish  wars,  with  all  their  tears  and  blood, 
Back  to  their  native  hell. 

"Angel  of  strength!  thou  Gabriel,  cast  out 
Thine  ancient  foes,  usurpers  of  thy  reign ; 
The  temples  of  thy  triumph  round  the  globe 
•     Revisit  once  again. 

"And  Raphael,  physician  of  the  soul, — 
Let  him  descend  from  his  pure  halls  of  light, 
To  heal  the  sick,  and  guide  each  doubtful  course 
Through  all  our  life  aright."  * 

As  the  infinite  God  "subjected  all  things 
under  the  feet  of  His  Christ,"  and  even  as 
Man  "gave  to  Him  to  be  Head  over  all  the 
Church  "  (Ephes.  i),  so  through  Him  are  all 
the  hierarchies  of  heaven  made  subject  to  the 
sway  of  the  sceptre  of  mighty  Mary.  The 
Scriptures  imply  it,  the  Fathers  and  Doctors 


*  Caswall's  translation. 


The  Ave  Maria. 


draw  the  conclusion  the  Church  embodies  in 
her  hymns  and  Liturgy,  and  the  faithful  poets 
and  painters,  architects  and  artists  of  Catho- 
lic ages  portray  it  in  a  thousand  beautiful 
forms.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  us  by  a  little  picture  on  the  pil- 
lar of  a  cathedral  in  Belgium,  presenting 
Archangel  Michael  as  conducting  the  Virgin 
Queen  to  the  brink  of  purgatory,  to  ask  her 
blessing  on  the  suffering  souls.  The  mag- 
nificent apparel  of  the  Arch  Spirit  contrasted 
not  more  with  the  simple  majestic  garb  of 
the  Queen  than  did  the  heavenly  courtier's 
exquisite  obsequiousness  with  her  natural 
and  unconscious  reception  of  the  homage 
due  her  unequalled  dignity.  Bless  the  poet- 
painter  who  drew  so  truly  the  Lady  of  the 

Angels ! 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


His  Victory. 


BY    CHRISTIAN     REID. 


(CONCLUSION.) 
VII. 

IT  was  with  a  sense  of  something  like  be- 
wilderment that  Neville  regarded  his  posi- 
tion in  the  days  that  followed  this  visit.  The 
woman  that  he  had  put  out  of  his  life,  even  out 
of  his  thoughts,  for  years,  suddenly  seemed 
to  lay  a  hold  upon  him  which  he  could  not 
disregard — at  least  which  his  new-found  con- 
science would  not  allow  him  to  disregard. 
A  duty  was  thrust  upon  him,  instead  of  the 
freedom  he  had  come  to  seek ;  and  he  seemed 
to  have  no  alternative  but  to  bend  his  neck 
to  the  yoke,  however  distasteful  it  might  be. 
And  it  was  distasteful  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express ;  for  there  was  nothing  in 
this  woman  which  any  one  with  a  mind  and 
a  conscience  could  do  more  than  tolerate. 
Her  life  had  been  passed  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  the  gratification  of  vanity,  her 
standards  and  ideas  of  conduct  were  of  the 
lowest  order,  and  she  seemed  to  have  lost — if 
she  had  ever  possessed — the  possible  percep- 
tion of  higher  things. 

To  waken  such  a  soul  seemed  a  very  hope- 


less task,  yet  Neville  undertook  it  as  a  forlorn 
hope.  He  would  not  have  had  even  a  gleam 
of  hope — he  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
undertaking  it — but  for  the  strange  and  un- 
expected information  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  a  Catholic.  It  seemed  to  him  so 
terrible  that  one  who  had  been  within  the 
fold  of  faith  should  thus  wander  away  and  be 
lost,  with  the  means  of  rescue  close  at  hand, 
that  he  felt  impelled  to  try  and  lead  her  to 
a  realization  of  the  truths  she  had  ignored. 
And,  although  so  newly  a  Catholic  himself, 
he  knew  that  these  truths  can  never  die  in  the 
soul  which  they  have  once  entered.  They 
may  be  disregarded  and  put  aside,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  forget  them ;  therefore,  re- 
pentance once  awakened,  the  path  of  return 
is  easy  to  one  who  has  ever  known  them. 

Recognizing  that  this  must  be  so,  Neville 
determined  to  see  if  there  was  no  return  pos- 
sible for  this  poor  wanderer.  "  I  am  the  only 
person  who  has  access  to  her  who  may,  per- 
haps, do  her  a  little  good,"  he  thought;  and  on 
the  strength  of  the  slender  chance,  smothering 
the  disgust  with  which  she  inspired  him,  he 
went  to  see  her  again  and  yet  again.  Fitful 
and  capricious  as  her  manner  of  receiving 
him  might  be,  it  was  soon  evident  that  she 
looked  for  his  visits,  and  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  complain  when  a  longer  interval  than  usual 
elapsed  between  them. 

Neville  himself  did  not  complain  of  the 
burden  thus  laid  upon  him.  "  What  else  have 
I  in  life  to  do?"  he  thought.  "There  is  no 
hope  of  going  back  to  Clare.  I  should  be 
glad,  therefore,  of  the  chance  to  do  a  little 
good  to  the  person  in  the  world  who  has  done 
me  most  harm."  Acting  on  this  sentiment, 
he  established  himself  near  her,  and  quietly 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  looking  after 
her, — a  responsibility  which  he  soon  found 
that  no  one  was  inclined  to  dispute  with  him. 
Shortly  before  he  met  her  she  had  instituted 
proceedings  for  a  divorce  from  her  third 
husband,  who  had  abandoned  her,  and  she 
was  therefore  altogether  alone  in  the  world; 
for  such  friends  as  she  had  possessed  were 
not  likely  to  seek  her  in  adversity. 

And  Neville  soon  found  that  adversity 
in  more  than  one  form  had  overtaken  her. 
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Knowing  her  to  be  recklessly  extravagant, 
he  was  not  surprised  when  he  learned  that  she 
had  exhausted  her  means.  Having  learned 
it,  there  was  only  one  thing  for  him  to  do — 
to  bid  her  set  her  mind  at  rest,  and  to  assure 
her  that  her  wants  should  be  provided  for. 
They  were  not  very  many  now.  Prisoned  by 
a  malady  which  showed  no  sign  of  yielding 
to  treatment,  she  had  only  need  for  such  al- 
leviations of  her  condition  as  were  possible. 
Observing,  at  length,  that  she  seemed  to  grow 
more  rather  than  less  helpless,  Neville  went 
to  her  physician  and  asked  for  a  candid  state- 
ment of  her  case.  The  doctor,  who  had 
frequently  met  him  in  her  room,  and  who 
owed  the  payment  of  a  bill  to  him,  promptly 
answered : 

"She  will  never  recover — that  is  certain. 
But  she  may  live  for  years  in  her  present  con- 
dition. She  is  a  woman  of  very  vigorous 
constitution,  and  will  probably  resist  for  a 
long  time  the  final  effect  of  even  such  an  in- 
jury as  she  has  received.  But  her  life  will 
be  a  living  death,  for  she  will  never  walk 
again.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
tell  you  this,"  the  physician  added ;  "  for  I 
have  thought  for  some  time  that  you  should 
know  the  hopelessness  of  her  condition." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Neville,  gravely.  "  It  is 
best  that  I  should  know  it." 

He  volunteered  no  explanation,  but  went 
away  very  thoughtful,  and  with  the  words, 
"She  may  live  for  years,"  ringing  through 
his  brain.  It  was  a  proof  how  far  he  had  con- 
quered selfishness  that  his  chief  feeling  was 
pity  for  her  instead  of  for  himself.  He  must 
wear  his  chain  for  years  to  come — that 
seemed  certain — but  he  lost  sight  even  of  this 
in  thinking  what  those  years  would  be  to  her. 
"  Poor  soul ! "  he  said  to  himself,  with  deepest 
compassion;  "how  will  she  endure  such  a 
life!" 

That  night  he  wrote  to  Clare,  telling  her 
everything,  and  bidding  her  farewell  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  "  I  may  never  see 
you  again,"  he  wrote;  "for  I  seem  to  realize 
with  startling  force  the  brevity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  life.  But  since  it  is  so  brief  and  so 
uncertain,  we  may  bear  with  fortitude  a  sep- 
aration which  may  end  any  day '  in  the  white 


radiance  of  eternity.'  I  find  myself  looking 
morQ  and  more  to  that :  less  and  less  with 
any  sense  of  hope  to  happiness  here.  For  I 
can  not  conceal  from  myself  the  belief  that 
our  meeting  has  wider  ends  than  our  personal 
happiness.  But  for  my  finding  you  on  the 
church  step  that  unforgotten  day,  I  should 
not  be  here  now  trying  to  do  what  I  can  to 
save  the  soul  of  this  poor  woman,  who  has 
nothing  in  common  with  you  but  the  one  fact 
that  she  was  bought  with  the  same  Price. 
Pray  for  her — pray  much,  pray  long.  The 
hope  of  touching  her  is  faint,  but  it  may  be 
reserved  for  your  prayers  to  accomplish. 
Such  are  the  wonders  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  world  of  grace." 

When  this  letter  was  dispatched,  he  felt 
that  he  had  loosened  the  last  faint  strand  that 
bound  him  to  Clare ;  while  she,  on  the  con- 
trary, said  to  herself  that  the  bond  between 
them  was  closer  and  firmer  than  ever, — a 
spiritual  bond,  which  neither  time  nor  ab- 
sence could  sever.  For  was  there  not  some- 
thing still  that  she  could  do  for  him,  and  do  in 
the  best,  the  most  effective  way  ?  Was  it  not 
pointed  out  to  her  how  she  might  strengthen 
his  hands,  and  give  him  aid  in  the  hard 
battle  he  was  fighting  ?  Separation  !  What 
was  separation,  when  her  prayers  might  trav- 
erse space,  pierce  to  the  inmost  Heaven, 
and  thence  draw  down  the  blessing  that  he 
needed  ?  Even  suffering  had  its  part  to  play 
in  this  work ;  for  many  voices  had  taught  her 
what  one  tender  voice  has  put  into  music  for 
a  saddened  heart : 

"Then  them  mayst  take  thy  loneliest  fears, 
The  bitterest  drops  of  all  thy  tears, 
The  dreariest  hours  of  all  thy  years ; 

"And  through  the  anguish  there  outspread, 
May  ask  that  God's  great  love  would  shed 
Blessings  on  one  beloved  head. 

"And  thus  thy  soul  shall  learn  to  draw 
Sweetness  from  out  that  loving  law 
That  sees  no  failure  and  no  flaw." 

There  was  no  failure  and  no  flaw  to  Clare 
in  the  law  that  set  her  path  so  far  apart  from 
that  of  the  man  who  had  touched  her  life  so 
closely  for  a  time.  Like  himself,  she  felt  that 
there  were  wider  issues  than  their  happiness 
involved,  and  that  from  their  pain  might  come 
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the  grace  needed  for  the  soul  whom  he  sought 
to  win. 

It  was  a  long  and  weary  struggle,  but  vic- 
tory came  at  last.  Eighteen  months  after  the 
doctor  had  delivered  his  opinion  to  Neville, 
he  told  him  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  "  She 
can  not  live  more  than  a  day  or  two  longer," 
he  said;  and  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke 
turned  away  sadly,  as  if  the  sentence  meant 
bereavement  instead  of  freedom  to  himself. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  thought  of  himself  in  his 
mind ;  he  was  absorbed  in  regret  and  anx- 
iety for  the  dying  woman, — regret  that  all  his 
efforts  had  so  far  failed,  and  anxiety  lest  she 
should  die  as  she  had  lived. 

After  parting  with  the  physician  he  went 
to  her  room,  debating  with  himself  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  open  again  a  subject 
that  had  so  often  proved  hopeless.  It  was 
toward  evening,  but  there  was  still  light 
enough  to  show  the  pale  thin  face,  and  the 
great  dark  hollow  eyes  turned  on  him  as  he 
entered.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  motioned 
him  to  a  chair  beside  her  couch. 

"You  have  been  talking  to  the  doctor," 
she  began,  abruptly.  "  What  does  he  say  of 
me?" 

Neville  hesitated  a  moment — who  does  not 
hesitate  when  it  is  a  question  of  reading  a 
death-warrant  ?  Then  he  said,  gently :  "  He 
thinks  that  you  are  very  ill." 

She  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "As  if 
I  did  not  know  that !  Does  he  think  that  I 
am  going  to  die — soon?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Neville,  gravely:  "he 
thinks  that  you  must  die — soon." 

He  feared  an  outcry,  for  he  knew  her  dread 
of  death.  But  among  the  many  strange  traits 
of  humanity,  nothing  is  more  strange  than  the 
manner  in  which  even  cowards  gather  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  death.  She  was  silent  for 
a  minute,  and  he  saw  her  hand  close  convul- 
sively. But  presently  she  said,  with  a  sort  of 
gasp: 

"  I  expected  it — I  thought  so  from  his  face. 
Well,  it  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  I  am 
tired  of  this.  But  it  is  hard  to  die  when  one 
is  so  young ! " 

"'Who  goes  the  soonest  has  the  least  to 
pay,' "  said  Neville,  half-unconsciously. 


"And  you  think  that  I  have  much  to  pay  ?  " 
she  asked,  catching  the  words.  "You  are 
right,  no  doubt,  if  what  you  believe  is  true — 
and  perhaps  it  is."  She  paused,  and  Neville 
almost  held  his  breath,  fearing  to  say  a  word, 
lest  he  might  excite  the  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion. After  a  minute  she  resumed,  in  a  lower 
and  softer  tone.  "Do  you  know  why  I  think 
it  is  most  likely  true  ?  Because  there  is  no 
other  way  to  account  for  your  conduct  to  me. 
I  not  only  deceived  you  and  left  you,  but 
I  have  stood  in  the  way  of  your  marrying 
the  woman  you  love  :  and  yet  if  /  were  that 
woman  you  could  not  have  done  more  for  me. 
Do  you  suppose  I  have  not  thought  of  it  all, 
and  counted  it  all  up,  and  asked  myself  what 
it  could  mean  that  you — a  man,  with  all  the 
world  before  you — should  sit  down  here,  and 
spend  time  and  money  and  care  on  a  woman 
you  had  good  reason  to  hate?  And  there 
seemed  only  one  answer :  you  have  done  it 
for  God,  not  for  me." 

"For  God — yes,"  said  Neville,  "but  also 
for  you,  in  order  that  I  might  help  you  to 
save  your  soul?  Do  you  mean  to  let  my 
labor  be  all  in  vain  ? — for  vain  it  will  be  if  you 
go  to  meet  the  justice  of  God  with  all  your 
sins  upon  your  soul." 

"The  justice  of  God!"  she  said,  shudder- 
ing. "That  sounds  awful !  Why  don't  you 
talk  of  His  mercy?" 

"Because  it  is  to  His  justice  that  we  must 
answer  in  the  life  to  come,"  answered  Ne- 
ville. "  His  mercy  is  for  this  life.  There  is 
yet  time  for  you  to  call  upon  that  mercy,  to 
find  safety  and  refuge  in  it.  Only  do  not 
delay.  You  know  what  must  be  done.  It  is 
not  by  words  but  by  deeds  that  we  must  be 
saved." 

"  I  know,"  she  answered.  "  I  have  not  for- 
gotten—  everything.  Go  for  the  priest.  I 
always  said  when  I  was  dying  I  would  send 
for  him,  and  God  has  given  me  time.  It  is 
more  than  I  deserve." 

"  It  has  been  won  for  you  by  prayer,"  said 
Neville.  And  then  he  went. 

A  few  months  later  two  figures  stood  in  the 
door  of  the  little  church  on  the  hill,  and 
gazed  over  the  smiling  valleys  to  the  heavenly 
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heights,  that  look  so  fair,  yet  are  so  hard  to 
gain. 

"  It  is  two  years  since  I  first  saw  you  stand- 
ing here,"  said  Neville  presently,  turning  to 
his  companion.  "  What  years  they  have  been ! 
And  yet  we  would  not  wish  one  hour  undone ; 
for  they  have  taught  us  what  great  things 
may  be  learned  in  pain  and  sacrifice." 

"Surely  yes,"  said  Clare;  "and  not  only 
learned  but  done.  For  were  not  pain  and 
sacrifice  your  weapons  in  the  combat  out  of 
which  you  came  a  victor  ?  " 


One  Step  More. 


TT  |  HAT  though  before  me  it  is  dark, 
*****    Too  dark  for  one  to  see, 
I  ask  but  light  for  one  step  more, — 
'Tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

Each  little,  humble  step  I  take, 
The  gloom  clears  from  the  next ; 

So,  though  'tis  very  dark  beyond, 
I  never  am  perplex' d. 

And  if  sometimes  the  mist  hangs  close, 

So  close  I  fear  to  stray: 
Patient  I  wait  a  little  while, 

And  soon  it  clears  away. 

I  would  not  see  my  farther  path, 

For  Mercy  veils  it  so ; 
My  present  steps  might  harder  be, 

Did  I  the  future  know. 

It  may  be  that  my  path  is  rough, 

Thorny  and  hard  and  steep  j 
And,  knowing  this,  my  strength  might  fail, 

Through  fear  and  terror  deep. 

It  may  be  that  it  winds  along 

A  smooth  and  flowery  way; 
And,  seeing  this,  I  might  despise 

The  journey  of  to-day. 

Perhaps  my  path  is  very  short, 

My  journey  nearly  done ; 
And  I  might  tremble  at  the  thought 

Of  ending  it  so  soon. 

Or  if  I  saw  a  weary  length 
Of  road  that  I  must  wend, 


Fainting,  I'd  think,  "My  feeble  powers 
Will  fail  me  ere  the  end." 

And  so  I  do  not  wish  to  see 

My  journey  or  its  length; 
Assured  that,  through  my  Father's  love, 

Each  step  will  bring  its  strength. 

Thus  step  by  step  I  onward  go, 

Not  looking  far  before ; 
Trusting  that  I  shall  always  have 

Light  for  just  one  step  more. 


A  Servant  of  Mary. 


VIII. 

^TOWARD  the  close  of  the  year  1813  the 
1  wounded  and  prisoners  of  war  were 
brought  to  Argentan,  and  placed  in  an  old 
building  that  had  formerly  been  used  as  a 
convent.  No  preparations  had  been  made  for 
their  reception — no  food  had  been  provided 
for  them.  The  day  after  their  arrival  they 
appeared  at  the  windows,  and  begged  bread 
of  the  passers-by.  The  Abbe  des  Genettes, 
touched  by  this  pitiful  sight,  went  to  the 
market-place,  where  he  met  a  police  officer, 
to  whom  he  represented  the  case,  but  the  man 
replied  coolly  that  it  was  not  his  affair.  After 
a  rather  lively  discussion,  the  Abbe  obtained 
permission  to  have  the  doors  of  the  prison 
opened,  and  he  entered  with  others  who  had 
been  moved  by  his  exhortations,  and  had 
brought  with  them  provisions  to  distribute  to 
the  prisoners. 

But  it  was  not  for  their  temporal  necessities 
only  that  the  Abbe  was  solicitous :  among 
these  twelve  hundred  men  there  were  a  great 
many  Catholics,  and  he  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  the  thought  of  their  dying  without 
the  Sacraments.  (Typhoid  fever  had  broken 
out  among  them,  and  was  spreading  rapidly.) 
The  priests  to  whom  he  spoke  of  his  anxiety 
sympathized  with  him,  but  said  that  as  they 
could  not  speak  German  their  good  desires 
were  paralyzed.  "Very  well,"  said  the  Abbe, 
"  I  will  go  alone ;  and  if  I  can  not  hear  their 
confessions,  they  shall  at  least  have  the  con- 
solation of  seeing  a  priest." 

He  went  resolutely  into  the  midst  of  the 
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infection,  and  his  devoted  charity  fougd  its 
recompense  in  the  good  he  was  able  to  do. 
Seeing  a  priest  amongst  them,  the  sick  men 
stretched  out  their  hands,  made  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  to  show  that  they  were  Catholics, 
embraced  the  crucifix,  and  conversed  with 
the  Abbe  by  signs.  He  visited  them  every 
morning,  and  one  day  had  the  happiness  to 
discover  a  Hungarian  officer  who  spoke 
Latin,  and  was  thus  able  to  act  as  interpreter 
for  his  comrades.  Through  him  the  Abbe 
exhorted,  consoled,  and  encouraged  the  pris- 
oners, and  prepared  them  for  the  reception  of 
the  Sacraments.  By  the  3d  of  January,  when 
the  epidemic  ceased,  only  sixty  of  the  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  were  still  living:  the  Hun- 
garian sergeant,  strange  to  say,  being  among 
them.  *  i 

One  day,  when  on  his  way  to  the  home  of 
a  relative,  the  Abbe  was  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease. He  was  carried  back  to  his  own  house, 
and  for  three  weeks  struggled  between  life 
and  death.  Meantime  his  zealous  co-laborer 
succumbed  to  the  malady,  and  died  on  the 
6th  of  January. 

The  idea  of  abandoning  his  dear  soldiers 
was  insupportable  to  the  Abbe  des  Genettes, 
and,  contrary  to  the  doctor's  orders,  he  went 
to  see  them  every  morning,  notwithstanding 
the  fever  and  his  excessive  weakness ;  but  he 
placed  all  his  confidence  in  the  prayers  that 
were  being  said  for  him.  Every  day  he  saw 
from  his  window  the  funerals  pass  by;  at  the 
hospital  he  witnessed  the  poor  soldiers  die 
under  his  eyes,  yet  he  felt  that  he  himself 
would  not  succumb.  Sustained  by  his  strength 
of  will,  he  said  Mass  on  the  2d  of  February, 
and  gradually  recovered  his  health.  How- 
ever, he  lost  his  memory,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  excellent.  During  his  illness 
he  could  not  remember  the  Pater  Noster,  and 
did  not  know  his  own  relatives.  From  that 
time  he  was  never  able  to  memorize^and  so 
contracted  a  habit  of  reading  his  sermons. 
Later  he  ceased  to  write  them,  but  would 
deliver  from  the  pulpit  the  outpourings  of  his 
heart.  These  simple  sermons  revealed  his 
piety  and  his  ardent  love  for  souls,  and  made 
a  salutary  impression  upon  the  most  hardened 
sinners. 


IX. 

Mgr.  des  Boischollet  died  in  1 8 1 2,  at  Nantes, 
whither  he  had  been  exiled  two  years  before ; 
and  the  Emperor  appointed  to  the  vacant 
see  M.  Baton,  Canon  and  Vicar- General  of 
Rouen. 

After  his  exile  to  Savona,  Pius  VII.  refused 
to  grant  canonical  installation  to  the  bishops 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Not- 
withstanding the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Paris  (Aug.  5,  1811),  and  the  acts  extorted 
later  from  his  Holiness  at  Fontainebleau, 
the  nominated  bishops  were  not  recognized 
either  by  the  clergy  or  the  people.  The  Em- 
peror, although  much  irritated  by  this,  wisely 
refused  to  adopt  the  extreme  measures  advo- 
cated by  those  of  his  counsellors  hostile  to 
the  Holy  See.  His  political  wisdom  made 
him  foresee  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
schism,  and,  rather  than  render  it  inevitable  by 
a  too  open  attack,  he  employed  every  means 
in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  Rome.  In  order  to  nullify  the  effect  of 
the  Holy  Father's  refusal  to  grant  the  Bulls, 
the  Emperor  persuaded  the  chapters  to  give 
to  the  nominated  bishops  the  powers  ot 
capitulary  Vicars  General.  But  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Pope  condemned  this  ma- 
noeuvre as  contrary  to  Canon  Law  and  inju- 
rious to  the  Papal  authority. 

This  state  of  things  seemed  insupportable 
to  the  clergy,  and  they  decided  to  consult  the 
Pope.  As  a  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  the  Abbe  des  Genettes  was 
chosen  for  this  delicate  commission.  He  went 
to  Paris,  where,  in  an  interview  with  a  fervent 
Catholic,  he  learned  that  affairs  had  taken  a 
serious  turn.  This  was  after  the  noble  letter 
of  the  24th  of  March,  1813,  which  his  Holi- 
ness wrote  to  the  Emperor  retracting  the  con- 
cessions that  had  been  forced  from  him  at 
Fontainebleau.  Cardinal  Pietro  had  been 
arrested  and  exiled  to  Auxonne ;  the  other 
members  of  the  Sacred  College  present  at 
Fontainebleau  were  forbidden  under  pain  of 
imprisonment  to  consult  with  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther, or  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the 
clergy  or  laity  of  the  Empire.  The  permis- 
sion that  had  been  granted  them  of  assisting 
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at  the  Pope's  Mass,  and  having  audience  with 
him,  was  withdrawn.  Pius  VII.  was,  in  a 
manner,  a  prisoner,  and  his  counsellors  were 
closely  watched.  The  faithful  continued  to 
go  to  Fontainebleau  to  consult  with  the  Car- 
dinals on  spiritual  affairs,  but  at  these  inter- 
views the  members  of  the  Sacred  College 
were  extremely  reserved  and  circumspect,  as 
any  of  their  visitors  might  be  an  agent  of  the 
police. 

The  mission  with  which  the  Abbe  des  Ge- 
nettes  was  charged  was  a  difficult  one,  for 
the  principal  cause  of  the  Pope's  persecution 
was  his  refusal  to  grant  the  Bulls  to  the  nom- 
inated bishops,  or  to  add  to  the  Concordat 
an  article  delegating  that  power  to  the  metro- 
politans. Fearing  to  compromise  the  success 
of  his  mission,  the  Abbe  went  first  to  con- 
sult Father  Cloriviere,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence. 
This  venerable  religious  procured  him  the 
means  of  communicating  with  the  Abbe  della 
Rocca,  one  of  the  Pope's  theologians,  who, 
in  turn,  placed  him  in  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Gabrielli.  The  Abbe  wrote  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy  of  Seez,  giving  his  Emi- 
nence a  full  explanation  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  diocese.  The  reply  was  a  document 
naming  him  administrator.  The  Abbe  des 
Genettes  firmly  refused  the  honor,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  choice  of  the  Holy  Father  two 
priests  whose  orthodox  sentiments  he  well 
knew.  He  was  permitted  to  transmit  the 
powers,  in  the  Pope's  name,  to  the  one  he 
deemed  most  fitting.  On  his  return  to  Seez, 
he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  repugnance 
of  M.  Levavasseur,  former  Vicar-  General  to 
Mgr.  de  Boischollet,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  accept  the  charge. 

M.  Baton  was  not  ignorant  of  what  had 
passed,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  said  | 
haughtily  that  he  was  aware  of  the  trouble  in  ; 
the  diocese,  and  knew  well  the  chief  offender,  ! 
adding  that  the  Emperor  would  know  Jiow 
to  exact  obedience.    The  Abbe  des  Genettes 
was  advised  to  conceal  himself,  but  he  re- 
fused, and  approaching  events  justified  his 
refusal,  and  dispelled  all  fears.     His  activity, 
piety,  and  zeal  gained  for  him  the  affection 
and  esteem  not  only  of  his  parishioners,  but 


also  of  the  citizens  of  Argentan,  with  whom 
his  social  position  and  family  connections 
gave  him  great  influence. 

X. 

Some  of  the  Abbe 's  pupils,  having  finished 
their  literary  studies,  were  now  prepared  to 
enter  the  seminary ;  but  the  superior  wrote 
that  owing  to  the  hard  times  he  could  not  re- 
ceive them  gratuitously,  so  the  Abbe  rented 
a  house  at  Seez,  where  he  went  to  live  with 
them.  They  followed  the  course  of  the  sem- 
inary, and  under  the  direction  of  their  de- 
voted teacher  continued  their  life  of  study 
and  prayer,  until  interrupted  by  the  events 
of  1 8 1 5 ,  when  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  was  the  signal  for  new  troubles. 

While  the  Abbe  was  absent  at  Argentan 
he  was  informed  that  his  pupils  had  given 
vent  to  their  enthusiasm,  and  made  the  square 
in  which  they  lived  resound  with  their  songs 
of  royalty.  He  hastened  to  return,  feeling 
himself  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and 
cautioned  them  to  be  more  prudent;  but  they 
would  not  listen  to  him — they  had  resolved 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  Louis  XVIII.  Not 
being  able  to  moderate  their  enthusiasm,  he 
determined  at  least  to  direct  it,  and,  placing 
himself  at  their  head,  led  them  to  the  may- 
oralty. The  mayor  praised  the  young  men 
for  their  devotedness,  but  denounced  the 
Abbe  as  the  author  of  the  troubles,  and  a 
royalistic  agent 

Two  of  the  young  men  went  to  Alenc,on 
to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Prince  de  Broghe.  The  latter,  who  was  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Abbe  des  Genettes, 
thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  and,  promising 
to  call  upon  them  when  the  time  came  to  put 
it  to  the  test,  sent  them  back  to  their  studies. 

On  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week  they  learned 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor  into  Paris. 
At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  the  Abbe  was 
warned  through  a  friend  that,  according  to  an 
order  from  the  minister  of  the  police,  he  was 
to  be  arrested  the  next  morning,  and  taken 
to  Vincennes.  His  pupils  urged  him  to  make 
his  escape ;  one  lent  his  citizen's  dress,  an- 
other brought  a  horse,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  night  the  Abbe  set  out  for  Argentan.  Two 
of  his  pupils  accompanied  him  on  foot :  one 
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returned  with  the  horse ;  the  other  (M.  Rivard) 
remained  with  his  teacher,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached. 

They  stopped  first  at  the  house  of  a  baker, 
but  it  suddenly  occurred  to  them  that  they 
knew  a  widow,  a  devout  Catholic  and  ardent 
royalist,  living  in  the  suburbs,  whose  house 
seemed  to  offer  a  more  secure  retreat.  M. 
Rivard,  leaving  the  Abbe  at  the  baker's,  went 
to  see  if  she  would  receive  them.  It  was  still 
dark,  and  as  these  were  times  of  uneasiness, 
especially  for  the  royalists,  when  Rivard 
knocked  at  the  door,  the  good  lady  came  to 
the  window  to  discover  the  object  of  so  early 
a  visit. 

"Who  is  there?"  she  asked. 

"It  is  I— Rivard.     Open  quickly!" 

She  knew  the  young  man  well,  and,  fearing 
that  some  misfortune  had  brought  him  to 
Argentan  at  such  an  hour,  came  herself  to 
open  the  door.  Being  assured  of  a  welcome, 
he  returned  for  the  Abbe  as  day  was  be- 
ginning to  dawn.  In  passing  through  the 
garden  they  overheard  the  gardener  say :  "  If 
I  did  not  know  the  Abbe  des  Genettes  was 
at  Seez,  I  would  declare  that  he  just  passed 
with  that  young  man." 

The  situation  was  dangerous :  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  long  unknown. 
M.  Letellier,  a  relative,  who  called  to  see  him, 
told  him  that  the  police  had  already  insti- 
tuted a  search  for  him.  The  Abbe  remained 
in  the  house  all  day,  and  the  next  day  M. 
Letellier  came  with  his  carriage,  according  to 
promise,  to  take  him  to  Falaise,  from  which 
place  he  urged  him  to  go  to  Caen  and  embark 
for  England. 

When  he  reached  Caen,  the  Abbe  sought 
the  hospitality  of  the  Cure  of  St.  Peter's,  who 
gave  him  a  warm  welcome,  but  strongly  dis- 
approved of  the  journey  to  England,  adding 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  remain  con- 
cealed in  France. 

The  Abbe  did  not  wish  to  compromise  his 
kind  friend  by  remaining  longer,  and,  after 
reflection,  concluded  to  ask  hospitality  of  the 
superior  of  le  Bon-Sauveur.  In  this  secure  re- 
treat he  passed  the  "  Hundred  Days"  quietly, 
and  without  exciting  suspicion.  Rivard, 
whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany 


him  to  Caen,  came  later  to  help  him  bear  with 
patience  his  forced  exile. 

By  the  time  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  rein- 
stated on  the  throne  there  was  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  the  Abbe  to  return  to  Seez; 
most  of  his  former  pupils  had  entered  the 
seminary,  and,  at  his  request,  the  others  had 
dispersed  during  the  "  Hundred  Days";  he 
therefore  returned  to  Argentan  with  M. 
Rivard,  and,  without  accepting  any  official 
position,  devoted  himself  to  his  priestly  duties 
as  far  as  his  now  enfeebled  health  would 
permit. 

M.  Baton  had  left  Seez  on  the  first  return 
of  the  Bourbons ;  but  as  it  was  known  that 
he  had  the  warm  support  of  his  Archbishop, 
Cardinal  Cambraceres,  it  was  feared  that  his 
nomination  would  be  confirmed  by  the  Res- 
toration, and  that  he  would  become  the  right- 
ful bishop  of  a  diocese  which  he  had  entered 
under  the  most  disagreeable  auspices,  and 
where  he  had  failed  to  inspire  the  least  con- 
fidence. 

The  Abbe  des  Genettes  was  again  sent  as 
deputy  to  Paris.  He  obtained  an  audience 
with  Cardinal  Perigord,  to  whom  he  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  the  clergy,  and  was 
informed  that  M.  Baton  would  not  be  pro- 
posed for  the  episcopacy,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  he  had  violated  a  decree  of  the 
first  General  Council  of  Lyons,  which  forbade 
a  nominated  bishop  to  take  upon  himself 
any  authority  in  the  administration  until  his 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  Abbe  des  Genettes,  having  successfully 
accomplished  the  mission  upon  which  he  had 
been  sent  for  the  Diocese  of  Seez,  thought  of 
his  own  spiritual  affairs.  For  some  time  he 
had  had  a  desire  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
so  he  went  to  consult  Father  Cloriviere,  his 
personal  friend.  The  latter  promised  to  say 
Mass  the  next  morning  (the  Feast  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  the  Blessed  Virgin)  for  the  intention 
of  knowing  the  will  of  God  in  the  matter, 
and  recommended  the  Abbe  to  do  the  same. 
After  Mass  the  Abbe  sought  the  good  Jesuit, 
who  said  to  him  : 

"We  can  not  receive  you." 

"Why?"  asked  the  Abbe. 

"  Because  it  is  not  the  will  of  God." 
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"But,  Father,  I  have  thought  of  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  way  of 
safety  and  perfection." 

"  No :  you  must  remain  as  you  are,  and  one 
day  you  will  become  a  parish  priest." 

"  Parish  priest !  Never !  I  am  net  fitted  for 
such  a  responsible  position." 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  replied  Father  Clo- 
riviere.  "Toward  the  close  of  the  year  you 
will  be  appointed  to  some  parish,  where  you 
will  suffer  much,  and  accomplish  much  good. 
You  will  leave  it  after  a  time  to  go  to  another." 

The  decision  was  most  opposed  to  the 
Abbe's  desire,  and  the  prediction  frightened 
him;  however,  he  submitted,  and  returned  to 
Argentan  with  his  young  friend,  M.  Rivard, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Paris. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Rosary  at  the  Hour  of  Death. 


''THERE  is  recorded  in  the  "  Life  of  Mgr. 
1  Dupanloup,"  recently  published  in  Paris, 
a  beautiful  and  edifying  incident,  which  illus- 
trates the  wonderful  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  Rosary.  We  give  the  facts  as  related  by 
the  Bishop  himself,  who  was  at  the  time  the 
simple  Abbe  of  St.  Roche  : 

"  It  had  always  been  my  custom  while  in- 
structing children  for  their  First  Communion 
to  recommend  them  to  be  throughout  their 
lives  at  least  faithful  in  the  recitation  of  that 
simple  and  powerful  prayer,  the  '  Hail  Mary.' 
I  also  recommended  them  to  recite  fervently 
every  day  some  decades  of  the  Rosary. 

"The  subject  of  the  present  narrative  was 
a  young  lady  not  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age,  whose  marriage  I  had  blessed  but 
a  year  before.  She  had  been  very  faithful 
in  following  the  counsels  I  had  given,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  had  recited  the  Ro- 
sary every  day.  Now  she  was  at  the  point 
of  death.  She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  Marshals 
of  the  Empire, — idolized  by  her  father,  her 
mother,  and  her  husband ;  rich,  young,  and 
surrounded  with  splendor ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  happiness  and  gay  dreams  for  the 
future  the  Angel  of  Death  had  suddenly 


come  to  call  her  away.  She  had  to  die,  and 
upon  me  devolved  the  duty  of  breaking  the 
terrible  news  to  her.  Her  mother  was  pros- 
trate with  grief,  her  husband  in  despair,  and 
her  father  even  worse  than  her  mother.  I 
have  at  times  remarked  that  in  great  affliction 
Christian  women,  despite  a  deep  sensibility, 
sustain  their  trials  more  bravely  than  the 
greatest  warriors.  When  I  approached  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  girl,  I  was  astonished  to 
see  a  smile  upon  her  lips.  Yes,  it  was  true : 
this  young  woman,  who  was  so  soon  to  be 
snatched  away  from  all  the  most  brilliant 
hopes,  all  the  most  legitimate  pleasures,  and 
from  affections  the  most  tender  and  pure, 
smiled  on  me  !  Death  was  fast  approaching. 
She  knew  it,  she  felt  it ;  already  the  damp 
dew  upon  her  forehead  revealed  its  presence; 
and  yet  she  smiled ! 

"  I  could  not  refrain  from  saying  to  her : 
'  O  my  child,  this  is  sad  ! '  Turning  to  me  she 
said,  in  a  sweet  tone  of  voice,  whose  sounds 
I  can  still  recall :  '  Do  you  not  think  that  I 
shall  go  to  heaven  ?'  '  My  child,'  I  answered, 
'  I  have  every  hope  that  you  will.'  '  Oh,'  she 
said,  '  I  am  sure  of  it ! '  '  What  gives  you  this 
certainty?'  I  asked.  'The  counsel  you  your- 
self gave  me  when  I  made  my  First  Com- 
munion. You  advised  me  to  say  the  "  Hail 
Mary  "  every  day.  I  have  faithfully  done  that, 
and  now  I  am  sure  of  going  to  heaven.  For 
four  years,'  she  continued,  '  I  have  recited  the 
Rosary  every  day,  and  I  can  not  believe  that 
after  saying  fifty  times  a  day  for  four  years, 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me  a  poor 
sinner,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  my  death,  she  will 
not  be  near  me  now  that  my  last  moments 
have  come.  She  is  here,  I  know ;  she  is  pray- 
ing for  me,  and  will  lead  me  into  heaven.' 

"So  spoke  this  young  woman,  and  then  I 
beheld  a  spectacle  which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  describe — a  death  truly  heavenly.  I 
beheld  a  tender,  weak  creature  taken  away  in 
the  flower  of  her  age  from  all  that  was  lovable 
upon  earth,  and  leaving  all  not  with  sorrow 
or  regret,  but  with  a  radiant  serenity,  consol- 
ing her  aged  parents,  and  encouraging  her 
devoted  husband;  speaking  only  of  heaven, 
and  with  a  smile  entering  into  that  glorious 
eternity  which  dawned  upon  her." 
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THE  FRENCH  OUR  LADY'S  FAVORITES. — WHY?— 
THE  ELECTIONS,  A  VICTORY. — A  TERRIBLE  CHAS- 
TISEMENT.— THE  WEATHER. — THE  CHOLERA. 

DEAR  ' ' AVE  MARIA'  ' :  —  Viva  Maria  !  If  ever 
a  nation  on  earth  raised  that  cry  with  right 
and  reason  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  the  French  may  do  so  now.  They  seem 
to  have  a  vague  belief  that  God  can  not  do  with- 
out them,  and  they  are  perpetually  boasting  that 
they  are  Our  Lady's  favorites;  and  it  really  does 
seem  as  if  both  Our  Lord  and  His  Mother  con- 
spired to  flatter  this  magnificent  boast  of  the 
French  people.  The  wickedest  of  them — a  wicked 
Frenchman  is  very  wicked — attack  Heaven,  and 
insult  the  Deity,  and  batter  down  the  Church  as 
no  nation  has  ever  attempted  to  do:  and  in  spite 
of  all  this  the  French  continue  the  favored  chil- 
dren of  Mary.  She  comes^to  them  at  Lourdes,  and 
makes  the  whole  world  envious  of  the  marvels 
she  performs  there.  Why,  I  wonder?  It  will  be 
one  of  the  great  delights  of  Heaven  to  have  this 
Why,  amongst  many  others,  answered. 

Meantime,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  guess  at 
such  a  mystery,  I  suspect  a  good  deal  of  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  France,  throughout  all  her  weak- 
ness and^wickedness,  has  nourished  in  her  midst  a 
greater  number  of  devoted  children  of  Mary  than 
all  the  other  Catholic  nations  together.  Devotion 
to  Our  Lady  is  so  strong  and  general  a  sentiment 
that  even  those  who  have  abandoned  all  practi- 
cal religion  retain  a  sort  of  fealty  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  will  continue  to  pay  her  some  little 
honor,  and  to  "stand  up"  for  her  when  she  is  in- 
sulted, while  they  will  join  in  blasphemies  against 
her  Divine  Son !  Now,  if  there  be  one  human 
virtue  more  sweetly  prominent  in  Mary,  it  is  her 
gratitude;  and  it  is  just  like  her,  humanly  and 
divinely,  to  make  much  of  this  miserable  tribute 
of  respect,  and  to  repay  it  by  that  incessant,  per- 
severing, persuasive,  indomitable  mercy  towards 
the  whole  nation,  for  whom  she  seems  at  times 
to  have  little  to  do  in  heaven  but  intercede,  so 
marvellous  are  the  results  of  her  supplications  in 
its  behalf. 

Leo  XIII.,  as  you  know,  has  ordered  the  Ro- 
sary to  be  publicly  recited  during  the  month  of 
October,  for  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  and  to 
obtain  pity  for  France,  that  she  might  be  rescued 
from  the  slough  into  which  she  has  fallen.  It 
seemed  as  if  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  work 
this  deliverance,  so  dreadful  and  complete  was  the 


triumph  of  infidelity  all  over  the  land.  Well,  what 
does  a  miracle  more  or  less  signify  to  Mary  ?  The 
great  army  of  holy  souls — Poor  Clares,  Carmelites, 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Sisters  of  Charity,  with 
all  the  little  children  in  their  schools — set  to  work 
with  a  will  to  pray  for  the  elections,  on  which  the 
spiritual  life  of  France  did  seem  to  hang  as  a  man 
held  by  a  thread  over  a  precipice.  There  seemed 
not  the  most  remote  likelihood  of  the  Catholics 
winning  the  day ;  humanly  speaking,  it  was  an  im- 
possibility that  they  should.  However,  the  Beads 
went  on — those  "cannon-balls  of  Our  Lady,"  as 
Mother  Margaret  called  them — and  they  worked 
this  impossible  feat  of  rescue. 

The  battle  of  the  elections  was  fought  on  Ro- 
sary Sunday,  and  all  over  France  the  radicals, 
revolutionists,  anarchists,  and  atheists  went  down 
before  this  irresistible  artillery  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  The  Conservatives  themselves  could  not 
believe  it  when  the  general  result  was  made  known. 
The  Republicans  are  furious,  but  so  complete  is 
their  humiliation  that  they  don't  even  make  a  feint 
of  defending  themselves.  The  Catholics  are  giv- 
ing thanks  to  Our  Lady,  and  registering  one  more 
miracle — one  more  proof  that  they  are  the  favored 
ones  of  the  Mother  of  God ;  and  the  Rosary  will 
go  on  through  October  in  glad  thanksgiving  for 
her  protection  and  help. 

It  all  went  off  very  peaceably,  considering.  We 
expected  a  row ;  but,  then,  we  always  expect  a  row, 
and  as  the  Government  also  expects  it,  it  never 
comes.  There  were  numbers  -  quite  the  majority 
— of  the  regular  clergy  who  were  looking  forward 
to  having  to  leave  France,  and  wait  in  some  for- 
eign country  till  the  storm  past,  and  better  days 
dawned.  I  know  of  one  order  whose  governing 
heads  had  made  arrangements  for  this  eventuality. 
They  were  all  convinced  that  the  country  would 
return  a  more  violently  revolutionary  Chamber 
than  the  late  one.  You  can  fancy  their  joy  and 
their  amazement.  It  is  the  Rosary  most  certainly 
that  has  cheated  the  devil  of  his  own  this  time. 

An  incident  occurred  a  few  days  ago  that  pre- 
sents an  awful  instance  of  the  judgment  of  God 
overtaking  the  sinner  who  openly  attacks  the 
Almighty.  A  certain  Doctor  Grasset,  a  fierce 
atheist  was  canvassing  votes  for  his  election  at 
Pontivy.  In  a  speech  made  three  days  before  the 
elections  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  "Let  us  crush 
religion !  "  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  day  of 
the  election,  he  fell  in  the  street,  and  was  himself 
crushed  to  death  under  a  heavy  wagon  that  was 
passing  at  the  moment.  The  effect  in  Morbihan, 
the  stronghold  of  faith  in  Catholic  Brittany,  was 
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very  great ;  everyone  saw  in  it  a  terrible  and  sud- 
den chastisement  of  the  blasphemous  man  who 
had  dared  to  defy  his  Maker. 

We  have  had  a  bad  summer — that  is  to  say,  bad 
for  the  farmers,  but  it  was  a  glorious  season  for  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  however,  the  long  drought  which 
drove  the  agriculturists  to  despair,  and  threat- 
ened all  classes  with  short  rations  for  the  winter, 
was  relieved  by  a  downpour  towards  the  end  of 
August;  and,  after  another  spell  of  fine,  warm 
weather,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain,  which 
has  the  singular  good  fortune  of  also  giving  sat- 
isfaction to  that  race  of  inconsolable  grumblers 
whose  crops  are  the  final  cause  of  hail,  rain,  and 
sunshine.  The  vines  are  very  fine,  and  the  har- 
vest generally  excellent. 

The  cholera  is  decreasing  in  Spain,  but  it  has 
broken  out  in  Sicily  with  some  intensity.  The 
cowardly  panic  of  the  inhabitants  is  revolting; 
they  have  behaved  like  children,  and  their  igno- 
rant superstition  appalls  one. 

ENFANT  DE  MARIE. 


The  Era  of  Restoration. 


Western  Watchman. 

rPHE  old  Franciscan  missions  in  California  are 
1  to  be  reopened,  and  the  cowled  kinsmen  of 
Father  Junipero  have  been  asked  to  reoccupy  the 
ancient  seats  of  their  Order  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Not  long  ago  the  Benedictines  were  recalled  to 
Scotland,  and  were  given  the  lands  of  which  they 
were  despoiled  three  centuries  ago.  Cardinal  Lavi- 
gerie  is  restoring  the  Church  of  Carthage.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  restoration — the  exitus  of  the 
Church  from  the  spiritual  Egypt  to  which  a  cruel 
rebellion  of  her  children  consigned  her.  Prot- 
estantism must  be.  The  Church  worships  the 
past :  she  worships  the  relics  of  sainted  antiquity. 
That  noble  instinct  will  yet  induce  her  to  reclaim 
all  the  hallowed  spots  of  earth  from  which  heresy 
exiled  her,  and  to  restore  the  matin  song  and  holy 
procession  to  their  mediaeval  homes  and  native 
skies.  Protestant  lies  will  be  driven  out  of  morals, 
literature,  and  history ;  but  the  work  of  the  dia- 
bolical Reformation  must  be  all  undone.  The 
1 6th  century  needs  vindication.  We  must  bring 
the  world  back  three  hundred  years,  and  start  it 
again  on  the  journey  of  progress  from  the  point 
at  which  it  diverged  into  heresy.  The  ostensible 
cause  of  the  Reformation  was  Papal  supremacy, 
indulgences,  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  Church 
independence.  These  tenets  are  more  stoutly 


defended  today  than  they  were  in  1535.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  has  become  an  article 
of  faith;  indulgences  are  better  defined,  more 
profoundly  venerated,  and  far  more  generally  used 
than  in  the  days  of  Tetzel.  The  clergy  of  to-day 
st.and  forth  as  a  class  respected  by  all,  and  are  ac- 
corded everywhere  priority  of  dignity,  learning, 
and  virtue.  The  Church  to-day  is  as  defiant  as 
when  she  brought  a  Henry  or  a  Barbarossa  to  her 
feet. 

No :  we  have  no  extenuations  to  offer  for  the 
Church  in  the  i6th  century.  That  her  laws  were 
disregarded  was  not  her  fault ;  but  that  disregard 
was  not  as  general  nor  as  complete  as  her  enemies 
would  have  us  believe.  The  i6th  century  fur- 
nished her  full  quota  of  saints  and  holy  souls,  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  is  a  monument  of  the  learn- 
ing and  pure  Gospel  of  the  time.  History  is  like 
a  placer  mine:  a  world  of  detritus  has  been 
gathered  by  the  current  of  time,  and  the  rich  nug- 
gets of  truth  are  buried  deep  beneath  the  current's 
bed.  But  investigations,  like  deep  excavations, 
will  bring  the  truth  to  light  again,  and  it  will  ap- 
pear all  the  purer  and  brighter  from  its  long  con- 
cealment. The  1 6th  century  was  a  period  of 
destruction.  Two  centuries  of  repair  and  prep- 
aration ensued,  and  now  we  are  entering  on  the 
glorious  era  of  restoration.  We  should  be  glad 
that  we  have  lived  to  see  the  day,  gladder  still  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  mighty  work. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  Rev.  Count  Galen,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Catholic  party  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  on  So- 
cialism at  the  annual  Congress  at  Munster.  He 
said  that  the  social  question  would  be  easily  solved 
if,  according  to  the  words  of  the  great  Pope 
Pius  IX  ,  of  happy  memory,  all  men  were  to  keep 
God's  Commandments.  In  connection  with  this 
remark  he  explained  the  fifteen  mysteries  which  are 
the  subjects  of  meditation  for  the  different  decades 
of  the  Holy  Rosary,  setting  forth  how  the  life, 
Passion,  Death,  and  glorious  Resurrection  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  teach  every  Christian  to  love  God 
above  all  things,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself.  "Un- 
less man  learns  the  lessons — follows  the  teaching 
of  this  divine  Model,  he  will  be  in  continual  re- 
bellion and  revolt  against  God  and  his  fellow-man. 
Hence  the  illustrious  Pope  now  happily  reigning, 
in  his  different  Encyclicals  on  the  Holy  Rosary, 
teaches  us  not  only  to  pray,  but  to  meditate  on  the 
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life  of  Christ,  and  thus  learn  our  duty  first  toward 
God,  and  then  toward  our  neighbor."  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  discourse,  whenv  dead  silence 
held  captive  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  hearers, 
the  Rev.  Count  drew  from  his  pocket  the  beads, 
and,  holding  them  up  before  the  audience,  called 
on  all  to  promise  to  say  the  Rosary  every  evening 
henceforth,  with  their  families.  Some  5,000  men, 
many  of  them  heads  of  honored  families,  rose,  and 
with  uplifted  hands,  tears  falling  from  their  eyes, 
answered  as  one  voice,  "  We  will — we  promise !  " 
The  effect  of  this  sublime  spectacle  is  said  to  have 
been  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 


The  Papal  mediation  between  Spain  and  Ger- 
many is  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  recent 
times,  and  has  produced  a  profound  impression 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  takes  us 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Then  Christendom 
was  Catholic,  and  it  was  natural  for  the  peace- 
making function  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  to 
be  exercised  towards  nations.  Now  things  are 
changed.  For  three  hundred  years  Christendom 
has  been  divided,  and  the  Holy  See  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  supreme  arbitrator.  Furthermore, 
as  the  London  Tablet  points  out : 

"  For  fifteen  years  the  temporal  independence  of 
the  Holy  See  has  been  destroyed,  or  suspended,  and 
even  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  be  considered  a  Sov- 
ereign questioned  by  many :  still  his  intervention  to 
accommodate  a  dispute  has  been  invoked  by  the  most 
powerful  Protestant  Empire  in  the  world — by  a  Min- 
ister the  history  of  whose  administration  has  been  the 
record  of  a  long  struggle  with  the  Holy  See.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  course  of  that  struggle  Prince 
Bismarck  has  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  lofty 
wisdom,  delicate  diplomatic  tact,  and  absolute  disin- 
terestedness of  Leo  XIII. ;  and  the  reference  to  his 
Holiness  as  a  mediator  which  has  now  been  formally 
made  on  both  sides,  and  formally  accepted  under 
certain  reservations,  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  not  for  any  merely  personal  reasons, 
but  because  it  is  a  return  to  a  recognition  of  that 
peace-making  function  of  the  Holy  See,  which 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  was  so  often  exercised 
in  averting  or  terminating  strife." 


The  Most  Rev.  Michael  A.  Corrigan,  D.  D., 
who  succeeds  the  late  Cardinal  McCloskey  as 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  who,  we  learn,  will 
very  soon  receive  from  Rome  the  insignia  of  his 
high  office,  is  a  native  of  Newark,  N  J.,  where  he 
was  born  in  1833.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Emmittsburg,  and  the  American  College  in  Rome. 
In  1868,  when  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  J.  McQuaid 


was  appointed  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Father  Cor- 
rigan succeeded  him  as  President  of  Seton  Hall 
College.  In  1873,  ne  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Newark,  succeeding  the  Most  Rev.  James  Roose- 
velt Bayley,  who  had  been  transferred  the  previous 
year  to  Baltimore.  In  September,  1880,  Mgr. 
Corrigan  became  Coadjutor  to  Cardinal  McClos- 
key, with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Petra.  In 
character  and  disposition  he  is  much  like  the 
late  Cardinal.  A  prelate  of  much  learning,  zeal, 
and  piety,  an  efficient  administrator  and  wise 
ruler,  well  and  most  favorably  known  in  Rome, 
we  confidently  expect  that  before  many  years  have 
passed  he  will  be  promoted  to  the  sacred  purple. 


A  correspondent  writing  from  the  East  pays 
a  high  compliment  to  the  piety  of  the  English 
Catholic  soldiers,  who,  it  seems,  enjoy  religious 
liberty  to  the  full : 

"We  feel  it  a  duty  to  record  the  good  examples, 
the  Communions,  the  frequent  and  numerous 
confessions,  the  modesty  and  the  piety  of  the 
English  Catholic  soldiers  which  we  have  every 
day  before  our  eyes.  ...  In  these  times  of  unbe- 
lief it  is  a  happiness  to  see  officers  in  full  uniform 
serving  the  Holy  Mass;  it  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
colonel  arrive  every  Saturday  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  and,  laying  aside  his  sword,  kneel  at  the 
feet  of  a  priest.  And  it  is  never  in  vain  that  a 
chaplain  applies  to  any  of  the  military  command- 
ers, though  a  Protestant,  to  obtain  for  Catholic 
soldiers  the  necessary  permission  to  fulfil  their 
religious  duties.  The  Catholic  chaplains  are  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  the  soldiers,  and  woe 
to  any  one  who  might  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
them.  All  this  is  admirable  in  the  times  in  which 
we  live." 

Eastern  Cochin  China,  writes  the  Rev.  Pere 
Dourisboure  to  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Semi- 
naire  des  Missions  Elrangeres,  is  one  vast  ceme- 
tery strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  Christians, 
for  whom  no  sepulchre  has  been  found.  Men, 
women,  and  children  have  been  killed  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  those  who  made  good  their  flight  have 
only  escaped  death  by  fire  or  by  the  murderous 
hands  of  their  assailants  to  be  hunted  down  with 
dogs  in  their  mountain  retreats.  Before  this  out- 
break the  prosperous  mission  with  which  Father 
Dourisboure  was  connected  had  included  about 
40,000  Christians.  Now  it  is  estimated  that  less 
than  half  that  number  survive.  In  the  Province  of 
Binh  Dingh  alone  there  were  some  1 6,000  Catho- 
lics, and  of  these  not  more  than  9,000  are  known 
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to  be  alive.  Most  of  these  have  taken  refuge  at 
Qui  Nhon,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  flag, 
but  starvation  stares  them  in  the  face,  despite  the 
efforts  of  charitable  people  to  supply  them  with 
food.  Of  the  fate  of  many  of  the  devoted  mis- 
sionaries, Father  Dourisboure  can  say  little.  That 
Fathers  Garin,  Porier,  Guegan,  Mace,  and  Mar- 
tin had  perished  was  beyond  doubt  when  he  wrote, 
and  since  the  receipt  of  his  letter  a  telegram  has 
told  of  the  death  of  Fathers  Barratt  and  Dupont. 


The  zealous  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Mish- 
awaka,  Ind. , — a  priest  who  does  nothing  by  halves 
— was  determined  that  this  month  should  not 
pass  without  such  a  public  procession  as  the  Holy 
Father  recommended  to  be  made,  wherever  the 
civil  laws  permitted,  by  the  Sodalities  of  the  Holy 
Rosary.  On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  inst.  Father 
Oechtering  set  out  with  his  congregation,  all  on 
foot,  for  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Notre  Dame,  eight  miles  distant.  The 
day  was  beautiful,  only  the  sun-colored  leaves 
denoting  the  departure  of  summer.  The  people 
marched  in  procession,  their  pastor  at  the  head, 
reciting  the  beads  and  singing  hymns.  Arriving  at 
Notre  Dame  about  half  after  ten  o'clock,  Solemn 
High  Mass  was  sung,  at  which  the  Rev.  Father 
Toohey,  C.  S.  C. ,  preached  an  earnest  sermon  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  Then  followed  a  picnic 
dinner,  and  visits  to  the  College  and  other  places 
of  interest  at  Notre  Dame.  At  two  o'clock  the 
mammoth  bell  once  more  summoned  the  pilgrims 
to  the  church,  where,  after  the  recitation  of  the 
Rosary,  Benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  given.  Then  followed  a  grand  TeDeum,  which 
was  joined  in  by  all  present.  Again  the  bells  rang 
out  their  joyous  peals,  and  with  fluttering  hearts 
the  pilgrims  turned  their  steps  homeward,  praying 
and  singing  as  they  went  their  way. 


While  engaged  in  restoring  some  old  paintings 
at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  a 
Baltimore  artist  discovered  a  number  of  valuable 
pictures,  several  of  which  are  thought  to  be  orig- 
inals of  old  masters.  One  large  painting  of  the 
Assumption  bears  the  name  of  the  immortal 
Murillo.  It  is  not  known  how  these  pictures  came 
into  possession  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed they  were  brought  to  this  country  during 
the  French  Revolution  by  Bishop  Dubois,  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  College. 


An  anecdote  is  narrated  by  La  France  about 
our  Holy  Father  which  would  show  that  Leo  XIII. 


is  occasionally  fond  of  a  harmless  pleasantry.  An 
American  diplomatist  was  the  representative  near 
the  Vatican  of  four  diminutive  republics  of  the 
Southern  Continent,  and  in  that  fourfold  capacity 
he  had  received  all  the  orders  and  insignia  that 
are  in  the  Holy  Father's  gift.  An  occasion  soon 
occurred,  on  the  conclusion  of  some  negotiation 
or  other,  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  Pope,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  reward  the  diplomatic  agent. 
As  he  was  already  possessed  of  all  the  pontifical 
orders,  Leo  XIII.  bestowed  on  him  a  gold  snuff- 
box with  his  own  portrait  on  it  in  a  medallion. 
The  happy  recipient  detached  the  medallion,  put 
it  with  a  riband  round  his  neck,  and  went  to  thank 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  with  this  decoration  of  his 
own  making.  A  few  months  passed,  and  custom 
again  required  that  the  agent  should  be  rewarded. 
"Send  him  this  artistic  marble  table,"  said  Leo 
XIII. ;  "it  will  be  a  wondrous  feat  if  he  manages 
to  hang  it  from  his  neck." — Indo-European  Cor- 
respondence. 

Tucson,  Arizona,  is  an  ancient  city.  It  saw  its 
first  European  settlers  in  1560,  and  its  first  mis- 
sionaries in  1581.  But  long  before  the  year  1540, 
when  it  was  first  visited,  there  was  an  Indian  vil- 
lage established  on  the  site  of  the  present  city ;  so 
that  the  Tucsonians  can,  if  they  please,  claim  an 
age  for  their  town  as  great  as  the  Santa  Feans  claim 
for  theirs.  San  Xavier  is  to-day  one  of  the  largest, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best  preserved,  of  all  the  churches 
built  during  the  years  of  the  Spanish  occupancy 
of  the  southwest.  Riding  from  Tucson  for  nine 
miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  one 
has  glimpses  from  time  to  time  of  the  white  walls 
and  graceful  towers  of  the  church  as  they  stand 
clearly  outlined  against  the  sky  beyond.  It  was 
down  this  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  that  Coronado 
marched  on  his  way  from  Old  Mexico  in  1540,  and 
before  the  advent  of  this  intrepid  explorer  and 
ever  since  the  valley  has  been  inhabited  by  the 
Papago  Indians,  whose  adobe  houses  with  thatched 
roofs  are  scattered  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
mission. 

The  Holy  Father  has  sanctioned  a  recent  decree 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  raising 
the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Nebraska  to  the  rank  of 
an  episcopal  see,  under  the  rule  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Connor,  late  Vicar-Apostolic,  who  will 
henceforth  bear  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Omaha. 


Dr.  Richard  McSherry,  a  Catholic  physician  of 
Baltimore  lately  deceased,  was  one  of  the  most 
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distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  the  United  States.  His  father  was  also  a  physi- 
cian, and  practised  medicine  for  half  a  century. 
Dr.  McSherry  received  his  literary  education  at 
Georgetown  College,  and  made  his  medical  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  the  year  1841.  He  entered  the 
medical  corps  of  the  army,  and  served  under  Gen. 
Taylor  in  the  Seminole  war.  In  1843  ne  resigned 
his  commission.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  surgeon  of  the  navy,  a  position 
which  he  filled  most  creditably  for  nine  years. 
He  afterwards  served  as  a  surgeon  to  a  battalion 
of  marines  under  Gen  Scott  in  Mexico.  In  1851 
he  resigned  from  the  navy,  and  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Baltimore.  He  was  President  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  of 
the  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Materia  Medico,  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  in  1865  professor  of  the  practice 
of  medicine,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Dr.  McSherry  was  a  prolific  writer, 
and  his  contributions  to  medical  science  and  gen- 
eral literature  are  highly  esteemed.  His  life  was 
full  of  good  works.  As  a  citizen  he  was  widely 
known  and  respected  by  all  classes,  and  his  death 
is  mourned  as  a  public  loss. 


A  fresh  contribution  to  the  already  large  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia  comes  from 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Singapore  in  a  letter  to 
the  Straits  Times. 

The  Bishop  says  he  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to 
publish  the  remedies  employed  in  the  missions  in 
Tonquin.  These  consist,  first,  in  giving  as  much 
powder  of  star-aniseed  as  may  be  contained  on  a 
cent  piece;  and,  secondly,  in  making  the  patient 
take  some  water  in  which  a  handful  of  the  leaves 
of  the  stramony,  or  thorn-apple,  or  pear- apple,  is 
infused.  These  will  cause  an  access  of  the  convul- 
sions or  delirium,  during  which  the  patient  must 
be  tied;  but  on  its  abatement  he  will,  says  the 
Bishop,  be  cured.  If  the  remedy  act  too  violently, 
either  by  too  much  being  administered  or  on  ac- 
count of  there  being  no  virus  of  real  hydrophobia, 
the  consequences  may  be  ameliorated  by  making 
the  patient  drink  an  infusion  of  liquorice  root,  a 
most  precious  antidote  against  poisoning  by  stram- 
ony. In  1869,  the  Bishop  relates,  a  very  honor- 
able member  of  the  clergy  of  Paris  was  bitten  by 
a  pet  dog,  which  died  thirty  hours  afterwards  with 
the  most  characterized  convulsions  of  rabies.  The 
following  day  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dreadful 


disease  were  felt,  and  these  augmented  in  inten- 
sity every  day.  The  priest,  however,  applied  at 
once  all  sorts  of  known  remedies,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  even  employed  a  very  small  dose  of 
stramony.  Each  time  he  used  the  latter  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  ceased  during  some  hours,  even 
some  days,  and  then  continued  its  ravages  with 
greater  intensity.  When  the  fatal  issue  was  at 
hand,  just  at  the  crisis  of  the  disease,  when  the 
paroxysms  had  attained  the  greatest  violence,  the 
patient,  with  almost  superhuman  energy,  began 
to  masticate  a  pinch  of  dried  stramony  leaves, 
swallowing  the  juice.  The  effect  was  not  long  in 
making  itself  felt.  In  half  an  hour  the  disease  had 
attained  its  height,  the  patient  being  delirious 
during  the  convulsions ;  but  on  the  following  day 
he  was  perfectly  cured.  "The  same  remedy," 
concludes  the  Bishop,  "is  used  in  India,  and  is 
always  successful.  May  such  a  recipe  never  be 
wanted  by  any  of  us ;  but  if  it  be  unfortunately  so, 
I  trust  it  may  prove  successful." 


New  Publications. 


THE  WORKS  OF  ORESTES  A.  BROWNSON.  Collected 
and  Arranged  by  Henry  F.  Brownson.  Volume 
XIX.  Detroit :  Thorndike  Nourse,  Publisher.  1885. 
Although  the  present  volume  completes  the 
uniform  edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Brownson, 
we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  editor  proposes  to 
publish  a  general  index,  which,  by  the  addition  ol 
some  essays  on  literature  not  included  in  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  would  form  one  other.  The  index 
is  prepared,  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers  is  secured.  Now, 
that  the  great  task  of  collecting  and  arranging 
Dr.  Brownson's  Works  is  finished,  there  should 
be  such  an  increased  demand  for  the  volumes  as 
to  warrant  the  immediate  publication  of  the  gen- 
eral index.  No  doubt  many  persons  have  been 
waiting  to  have  the  set  completed. 

«£o  the  general  reader  we  think  the  present 
volume  will  prove  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It 
contains  the  writings  on  literature,  some  of  which, 
having  appeared  in  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review 
as  far  back  as  1838,  will  have  the  additional  charm 
of  freshness  to  many  persons.  None  of  these  es- 
says are  antiquated,  and  many  of  them  are  as 
timely  as  when  they  were  first  published.  "  Cath- 
olic Popular  Literature,"  "Novel  Writing  and 
Novel  Reading,"  "Use  and  Abuse  of  Reading" 
are  admirable,  and  show  the  great  author  at  his 
best.  Dr.  Brownson  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
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of  contemporary  literature,  and  his  estimates  of 
books  and  authors  are  invariably  characteristic  of 
his  profound  mind  and  wide  scholarship.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  if  the  writers  and  readers  of 
to-day  could  be  influenced  by  his  sound  judg- 
ment. We  should  soon  have  a  literature  worthy 
of  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West.'  That  Dr. 
Brownson  himself  is  not  more  generally  read,  and 
ranked  by  all  classes  among  the  foremost  of  our 
authors,  is  in  itself  a  sad  comment  on  the  culture 
of  Americans. 

Catholics  especially  have  reason  to  rejoice  that 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Brownson  are  now  published 
in  book  form — in  a  form  worthy  of  them — in  a 
form  that  makes  it  comparatively  easy  for  the  hum- 
blest library  to  secure  them.  How  much  good  they 
are  capable  of  doing !  They  deserve  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  fair-minded  American  citizen. 
Printed  and  bound  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  the  publisher,  they  can  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  works  of  any  other  standard  author.  The 
devoted  editor  has  done  his  work  with  manifest 
care,  accuracy,  good  taste,  and  sound  judgment. 
The  volumes  are  uniform  in  size  and  appearance, 
each  containing  about  594  pages,  and  having  a 
carefully  prepared  table  of  contents. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  ROSARY.     By  the  Au- 
thor of  "The  Stations  of  the  Cross,"  "Miriam," 
and  Other  Poems.   London :  Burns  &  Gates.  New 
York:  Catholic  Publication  Society. 
The  anonymous  author  of  these  sonnets  gra- 
ciously  inscribes   his   fine,   broad,    unnumbered 
pages  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Valentine,  Lord  Stafford.    It  is  seldom  that  even 
a  Lord  receives  a  dedication  on  a  title-page :  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  Lord  is  dead,  and 
that  his  eyes  feast  not  on  the  riches  of  this  volume. 
After  the  title-page  follows  a  simple  mortuary 
inscription;  to  this  succeeds  "Lines  in  Memory 
of  Lord  Stafford."     "Where  this  bright  token 
glows, ' '  says  the  poet,  and  pauses  while  he  directs 
the  eye  to  a  foot-note,  which  runs  thus,  "Lady 
Stafford's  cross,  six  feet  long"!     Each  of  these 
sonnets — a  score  of  them — is  penned  in  by  black 
border-lines;  frequently  a  tag-rag  of  foot-notes, 
in  several  languages,  impertinently  intrudes. 

If  our  readers  desire  a  taste  of  this  gentleman's 
quality  as  a  rhymer,  we  refer  them  to  the  last  son- 
net in  the  book,  where  the  Blessed  Virgin,  speak- 
ing in  person,  refers  to  the  chosen  company  of 
the  redeemed,  and  says : 

"These  souls  exulting  in  my  chaplet  shine, 
And  one  of  these  is  Henry  Valentine." 


Altogether,  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary" 
affords  a  considerable  display  of  bad  taste.  It  is 
surprising  that  any  publisher  could  be  found  to  put 
his  imprint  on  such  a  book. 

Det  Sendbote  des  Gdttlichen  Herzens  Jesu 

is  the  title  of  a  neat  monthly  magazine  of  forty- 
eight  pages,  edited  and  published  by  the  Francis- 
can Fathers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  the  German 
organ  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  in  this  country. 
'Der  Sendbote  is  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  has  acquired  a  steadily  increasing 
popularity  by  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its 
articles.  Together  with  shorter  stories,  it  is  now 
furnishing  a  translation  of  "Ben-Hur,"  by  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace.  The  price  of  subscription  is  $2  a 
year,  the  surplus  of  which  at  present  goes  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  on  St.  Bonaventure's 
Church,  Fairmount,  Ohio.  We  heartily  recom- 
mend Der  Sendbote  to  our  German  readers,  and 

wish  it  a  wide  circulation. 
. 

Messrs.  Benziger  Bros,  have  published  in 

handsome  pamphlet  form,  with  a  portrait,  the 
"Funeral  Oration  on  His  Eminence  John  Car- 
dinal McCloskey,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  New 
York.  Delivered  October  15,  1885,  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  New  York.  By  the  Most  Rev. 
James  Gibbons,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore." 
13  pages.  Price,  10  cents. 


Obituary. 


"It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead" 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers the  following  persons  lately  deceased  : 

The  Rev.  John  Elckmann,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati,  formerly  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in 
that  city.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for  several  years. 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Genevieve,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  whose  holy  life  was  crowned  by  a 
beautiful  death  on  the  8th  of  October. 

Sister  Mary  Petronilla,  of  St.  Mary's  Infirmary,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  went  to  her  reward  on  the  ayth  ult. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Kain,  the  venerable  mother  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Wheeling,  who  breathed  her  last  on 
the  i  $th  inst.  A  model  of  the  Christian  matron,  she 
was  revered  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  McCann,  who  died  a  happy  death 
on  the  gth  inst. 

Mr.  John  Gallagher,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  Miss  Te- 
resa Scanlan,  Loretto,  Pa. ;  James  McElwee,  Leeper- 
ville,  Pa.;  Miss  Catharine  Carr,  Ridley,  Pa.;  Mr. 
John  Prendergast  and  Bridget  Delaney,  Chester  Pa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department. 


Love's  Guardianship. 


T"|  IMMED  by  the  distance  and  the  hazy  sky, 
•U   On  ocean's  farthest  verge  a  vessel  lay; 

Long  had  I  watched  it  on  its  chosen  way, 
Till  now,  scarce  seen,  it  faded  on  the  eye. 
Buried  in  thought  and  truest  sympathy, 

Communed  I  with  the  souls  it  did  convey, 
'     And  kind  affections  and  Hope's  cheering  ray 
Sent  o'er  the  waters  with  Compassion's  sigh. 

How  little  thought  the  solitary  crew, 
'Mid  the  lone  ocean,  of  a  friendly  care — 

Of  one  whose  heart  still  held  them  in  its  view, 
And  breathed  for  them  a  supplicating  prayer ! 

Nor  knoweth  man  what  love  his  steps  attend, 

What  unseen  being  is  his  guardian  friend. 

—N.  D.  Scholastic. 


Teddy's  Temptation. 


BY    JOHN    ACTON. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

HE  next  day  Brother  Leontine 
called   Teddy   Donovan,   and 
said  to  him :  "  I  want  you  to  go 
to  New  York,  to 's  music- 
store,  on  Fourth  street.    Mr. 

will  give  you  a  package  for  me." 
The  Brother  drew  some  money  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Teddy. 
"  For  your  fare,"  he  said,  smiling  mischiev- 
ously as  he  spoke. 

"All  right,  Brother.    Is  there  any  message 

for  Mr. ?" 

"Just  say  that  I  sent  you;  he  will  under- 
stand." 

And,  still  smiling,  Brother  Leontine  turned 
away,  leaving  Teddy  to  his  own  thoughts, 
which,  however,  were  very  pleasant ;  for  he 
anticipated  a  great  treat  in  going  to  the  city, 
and  seeing  the  bright  shop-windows  and  other 
attractive  things  on  its  busy  thoroughfares. 
There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  New  York 
from  the  Protectory :  one  by  the  railroad  fifty 
yards  to  the  east;  the  other  by  horse- car  from 
West  Farms,  a  village  one  mile  distant.  Boy- 
like,  Teddy  chose  the  latter  route,  knowing 


that  he  could  thereby  save  half  his  fare  for 
pocket-money. 

A  middle-aged,  richly  dressed  lady  sat  next 
Teddy  all  the  way  in.  Besides  her  parasol,  she 
carried  an  alligator  skin  hand-bag,  the  catch 
of  which  seemed  to  be  in  need  of  repair ;  for 
the  bag  opened  of  itself  once ;  and  the  lady, 
noticing  this  after  a  little,  closed  it  nervously. 

Teddy  was  the  last  to  leave  the  car.  Near 
the  door-way  he  saw  something  on  the  slatted 
floor  that  made  his  heart  leap :  it  was  a  roll 
of  bank  notes.  He  stooped  and  picked  it 
up.  He  looked  around :  no  one  was  watching 
him.  He  spread  out  the  money,  and  began 
to  count  it.  There  were  fifty  two  dollars — 
four  ten,  two  five,  and  two  one- dollar  bills. 
Teddy  shook  like  a  leaf.  The  violin !  the 
violin  !  His  head  became  dizzy;  he  thought 
of  his  mother,  of  dear  Brother  Leontine.  He 
wavered.  The  money  was  his  :  why  not  keep 
it?  No  one  would  know  about  it.  What  could 
he  not  buy — the  violin,  instruction  books,  a 
present  for  Brother !  All  these ;  but  would  not 
Brother  wonder?  Never  mind :  he  could  say 
that —  He  hesitated,  he  groaned ;  he  forced 
his  dry  lips  to  utter  a  "  Hail  Mary."  But 
again  came  the  luring  tones  of  Brother  Basil's 
violin, — now  smooth  and  cheery  as  a  robin's 
song,  again  sobbing  like  a  little  child  lost  at 
twilight  amid  the  frightening  cypresses  of  a 
churchyard !  Ah,  Music !  is  a  sin  to  be  com- 
mitted in  thy  sweet  name  to-day?  Teddy 
murmured  another  "Hail  Mary,"  this  time 
with  still  dry  lips,  but  with  wet  eyes  Swift 
as  light  came  Our  Lady's  gracious  help. 

Teddy  brushed  away  his  tears  and  ran 
into  the  street.  He  was  very  pale,  and  could 
scarcely  stand.  He  gazed  at  the  surging 
crowd,  and  wondered  who  among  them  could 
be  the  owner  of  his  precious  "find."  As  if 
in  answer  to  his  thoughts,  a  lady,  looking 
greatly  distressed,  hurried  toward  the  car. 
Teddy  followed  closely  behind  her.  After  a 
moment  she  turned  and  said : 

"Did  you  come  in  from  West  Farms  just 
now?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  sat  next  you  all  the  way," 
was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  I  thought  I  saw  you  enter  at  that  station. 
Well,  I  have  lost  fifty-two  dollars  by  foolishly 
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neglecting  to  have  a  new  catch  put  on  my 
hand-bag.  It  must  be  in  that  car  somewhere." 
So  saying  she  placed  her  foot  on  the  step. 

"  Here  it  is,  ma'am,"  said  Teddy,  handing 
the  money  to  the  lady.  "  I  was  going  to  leave  it 
at  the  car  company's  office  when  1  met  you." 

"  Oh,  you  splendid  boy ! "  she  cried,  joyfully. 
"  How  can  I  reward  you  ! " 

But  Teddy  did  not  wait  for  thanks  or  re- 
ward. He  felt  that  he  deserved  neither.  Hur- 
rying to  the  elevated  railroad  station,  he 
bought  his  ticket,  dropped  it  into  the  glass 
box — which  always  reminded  him  of  a  street- 
lamp  with  the  light  out — and,  borne  swiftly 
on  toward  Fourth  street,  thanked  God  and 
Our  Blessed  Lady  that  he  had  been  saved 
from  breaking  the  Seventh  Commandment. 

When  Teddy  reached  the  music-store,  a 
white-haired  old  German  came  to  wait  on  him. 
The  boy  repeated  Brother  Leontine's  words. 

"  In  a  moment,"  said  the  gentleman.  Go- 
ing to  a  shelf  behind  the  counter,  he  took 
down  a  violin-case  and  handed  it  to  Teddy. 

Mr. smiled  at  the  boy's  puzzled  look. 

The  little  fellow  was  asking  himself  if  there 
was  a  violin  inside,  and  for  whom  it  could  be. 
But  he  was  too  well  taught  to  ask  questions 
about  things  that  did  not  concern  him.  He 
thanked  the  kind-faced  gentleman,  bade  him 
good-day,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  home. 

Once  or  twice  Teddy  was  tempted  to  open 
the  violin-  case  and  see  what  it  contained,  but 
he  felt  that  such  an  act  would  be  unworthy 
of  one  whom  Brother  Leontine  had  done  the 
honor  to  trust:  it  would  be  as  bad  as  reading 
a  letter  not  intended  for  his  eyes.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  case  was  empty,  and  was  meant 
to  hold  Brother  Basil's  violin.  Teddy  gave 
a  sigh.  Fortunate  Brother  Basil !  • 

Half-way  on.the  road  from  West  Farms  to 
the  Protectory  he  saw  Brother  Leontine  com- 
ing to  meet  him.  On  drawing  near,  the 
Brother  looked  surprised  at  the  red  circles 
round  Teddy's  eyes.  He  put  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder,  and  asked,  gently:  "What 
has  happened,  Ted  ?  " 

Teddy  grew  crimson ;  but  after  a  few  kind 
words  from  the  good  religious,  he  picked  up 
courage,  and,  in  a  faltering  voice,  told  the 
story  of  his  temptation. 


Brother  Leontine  looked  grave.  "  It  was 
a  narrow  escape  from  sin,  my  child,"  he  said ; 
"so  narrow  that,  if  you  had  not  sought  Our 
Blessed  Mother's  aid,  you  would  have  fallen. 
I  hope  it  will  teach  you  to  love  and  honor 
more  and  more  the  all-powerful  Help  of 
Christians." 

"I  think  it  will,  Brother,"  said  Teddy,  in 
a  low  tone. 

Brother  Leontine  now  drew  a  memoran- 
dum-book from  his  pocket  and  held  it  up 
before  the  boy.  "  Do  you  know  to  whom  this 
belongs?"  he  asked,  playfully. 

Teddy  looked  at  the  shabby  binding  and 
recognized  his  diary.  He  was  puzzled :  how 
did  it  get  out  of  his  jacket-pocket  ?  He  must 
have  dropped  it  during  that  day-dream  yes- 
terday,— that  day-dream  that  had  made  him 
forget  everything  but  Brother  Basil's  violin. 
About  to  take  the  little  book  from  Brother 
Leontine's  hand,  a  sudden  feeling  of  shame 
overpowered  Teddy,  and  he  felt  his  cheeks 
burn.  Had  Brother  read  what  he  had  written 
about  the  trombone  ? 

Brother  Leontine  divined  Teddy's  thought. 
"  Never  mind,  Ted,"  he  said,  cheerily ;  "  there's 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  don't  blame 
you  for  preferring  the  violin.  It  is  the  king 
of  musical  instruments." 

Teddy  had  been  carrying  the  violin-case 
meantime.  Now  Brother  Leontine  took  it 
from  him,  lifted  the  lid,  and  disclosed  a  fine 
old  violin  and  an  instruction  book.  "  These 
are  for  you,  Teddy,"  he  said.  "You  will  see 
by  this  that  Our  Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Cecilia 
have  graciously  answered  your  prayers.  I 
used  to  play  the  violin  myself,  but  I  haven't 
time  to  practise  now.  I  expect  you  to  play 
for  me  some  day,  however,  and  so  I  make 
you  a  present  of  case  and  all.  It's  a  very  fine 
instrument,  musicians  say,  and  I  wrote  Mr. 
yesterday  to  tune  it,  so  that  you  could 


begin  on  it  immediately.  It  was  thoughtful 
and  kind  of  him  to  enclose  a  primer.  I  had 
left  the  violin  with  him  to  have  a  broken 
string  replaced,  and  neglected  to  call  for  it. 
That's  how  he  happened  to  have  it." 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  Teddy  was  not 
so  surprised  as  he  might  have  been  to  learn 
that  the  violin  was  for  himself:  perhaps  it 
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was  the  prescience  of  answered  prayer.  He 
thanked  Brother  Leontine  over  and  over  as 
they  walked  back  to  the  Protectory.  And 
the  latter,  always  unselfish,  would  say  gently 
in  return  :  "  Don't  overwhelm  me  with  your 
gratitude,  Ted,  or  I  shall  begin  to  think  that 
/  share  in  the  credit  of  bringing  about  this 
happy  realization  of  your  desire,  whereas  all 
must  be  referred  to  your  Heavenly  patron- 
esses, Our  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Cecilia. 
Your  resistance  of  that  temptation  put  wings 
to  your  prayers.  And  aren't  you  happier  now 
than  if  you  had  the  money  ?  " 

Teddy's  smiling  face  was  an  emphatic  Yes. 

Brother  Basil  remarked  not  long  since  that 
he  found  Teddy  a  very  apt  pupil,  and  that  his 
bowing  was  marvellous. 

The  Protectory  does  not  contain  a  braver, 
more  cheery  spirit  than  Teddy  Donovan. 


"What  the  World  Owes  to  Priests  and  Monks. 


The  universal  cry  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  during  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
that  she  is  the  great  opponent  of  science  and 
literature,  and  indeed  of  all  modern  progress. 
Now,  without  going  into  any  lengthened  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  let  us  consider  a  few 
simple  statistics,  which  show  clearly  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Christian  era  the 
principal  scientific  discoveries  are  attributable 
to  priests  and  monks. 

It  was  St.  Anatolius,  Bishop  of  Laodicea, 
who  made  the  astronomical  calculations  for 
the  annual  recurrence  of  Easter  Sunday. 
Denis,  a  Scythian  monk,  invented  the  cycle 
which  has  fixed  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Boethius,  a  priest,  invented 
pipe  organs,  artesian  wells,  the  application 
of  hydraulic  power,  and  the  first  terrestrial 
sphere.  Alcuin,  a  monk,  made  the  first  clas- 
sification of  the  planets.  The  Venerable  Bede 
invented  a  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  and  made 
the  present  form  of  the  calendar.  Guy,  a 
monk  of  Arezzo,  invented  the  gamut,  or  mu- 
sical scale.  Roger  Bacon  constructed  a  tele- 
scope, and  made  corrections  in  the  Julian 
Calendar,  afterwards  perfected  by  Father  Cla- 
vius,  a  Jesuit. 

It  was  a  priest,  Virgilius,  who  first  declared 


the  rotundity  of  the  earth  and  the  existence 
of  the  antipodes.  Albert  the  Great  discov- 
ered zinc  and  arsenic.  Richard  Warlingford, 
Abbpt  of  St.  Albans,  made  the  first  astro- 
nomical clock.  The  monk  Gerbert,  who  after- 
wards became  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  made  the 
first  watch,  constructed  a  dial  for  the  great 
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clock  of  Magdeburg,  invented  a  steam  ma- 
chine, and  introduced  into  Europe  the  system 
of  decimal  notation,  which  St.  John  Dama- 
scene had  himself  taught. 

To  the  Deacon  Giosa  we  are  indebted  for 
the  magnet  and  the  mariner's  compass;  to 
Spina,  of  the  Dominican  Order,  for  spectacles ; 
and  to  Basil  Valentinius,  of  the  same  Order, 
for  the  first  application  of  chemistry  to  med- 
icine. 

Dom  Ponce,  a  Benedictine,  of  Spain,  first 
made  known  those  principles  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  which  the  Abbes  de  1'Epee 
and  Sicard  at  a  later  date  brought  to  such 
perfection.  P.  Lava,  a  Jesuit,  invented  a  sys- 
tem for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

Copernicus,  a  monk,  first  promulgated  the 
theory,  now  universally  accepted,  of  our  solar 
system.  Father  Kircher,  a  Jesuit,  invented 
the  magic  lantern  and  magnifying  glass.  The 
Cure  Campagni  taught  the  art  of  cutting  pre- 
cious stones.  Jean  Duteon,  a  religious,  in- 
troduced algebraic  signs.  The  Abbe  Lacaille 
made  the  first  direct  measurement  of  the 
lunar  parallax.  The  Deacon  Nollet,  of  Pim- 
pre,  in  France,  two  years  before  Franklin, 
explained  the  existence  of  storms  by  the 
presence  of  electricity  in  the  air.  Fossil 
chronology  owes  its  study  to  the  Abbe  Giraud 
Soulavie.  Mgr.  Rendu  first  spoke  of  the 
movement  of  glaciers.  The  illustrious  Fa- 
ther Secchi  first  proclaimed  the  laws  of  the 
unity  of  physical  forces. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  through  a  long 
series  of  names  of  the  clergy,  not  to  speak  of 
the  children  of  the  Church  among  the  laity, 
who  in  this  as  well  as  in  former  centuries  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  literature  and 
science :  all  of  whom  bear  glorious  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  Church,  true  to  her  mis- 
sion of  teaching  as  well  as  directing,  seeks 
ever  to  perfect  man  in  that  which  is  noblest 
and  best  in  his  powers  of  soul  and  body. 
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Mary's   Intercession. 


BY    SISTER    MARY    STANISLAUS. 


I  P|  H,  thought  to  set  the  coldest  heart  on  fire! 
^  Oh,  thought  to  cheer  the  most  despondent 

breast ! 

A  thousand  times  within  the  regions  blest — 
A  thousand  times  the  bright  angelic  choir 
Have  heard  my  name  in  accents  of  desire, 
To  Jesus'  ear,  by  Mary's  lips  addressed; — 
And  always  coupled  with  some  grand  request, 
Some  grace  not  all  my  life-toil  could  acquire; 
And  with  such  pleading  in  her  voice  and  eyes, 
Persuasive  grace,  maternal  majesty, 
That  He  who  ne'er  her  slightest  wish  denies — 
(Although  the  boon  be  far  too  great  for  me, 
Unworthy  as  He  knows  me),  He  replies: 
"As  thou  dost  will,  My  Mother,  let  it  be!  " 


My  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


|T  10. 50  p.  m.  the  train  crept  out  of  i 
the  station  at  Marseilles,  and  I  be- 
gan  my  pilgrim  age  to  Lourdes.  All 
night  I  slumbered  and  slept.  Day  broke 
at  4  a.  m.,  and,  with  smarting  eyes,  I  joined 
a  miserable  company  that  debarked  at  Tou- 
louse, where  there  was  a  change  of  trains. 
Later  on  in  the  day  we  made  another  change, 
this  time  falling  in  with  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple— a  great  and  grave  multitiide — seek- 


ing the  Grotto  of  Lourdes.  We  began  to 
feel  more  like  pilgrims  the  longer  we  jour- 
neyed ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  consolation 
in  this,  though  the  journey  itself  was  tedi- 
ous. 

There  were  priests,  friars,  and  nuns;  there 
were  peasants  dressed  in  clean  homespun 
garments  of  very  clumsy  cut;  bands  of 
school-boys  in  uniforms;  and  ladies,  more 
or  less  richly  clad.  And  there  were  many 
who,  like  myself,  were  alone,  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  drawn  hither  from  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  thrown  together  as 
the  paths  unite  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
mountains  that  shelter  the  glorious  shrine. 

Our  hearts  were  swayed  by  a  common 
impulse;  we  began  to  grow  familiar,  and  to 
find  ourselves  sympathetic  and  in  the  most 
amiable  of  moods.  We  chatted  pleasantly 
and  unreservedly,  but  always,  or  nearly  al- 
ways, upon  the  one  subject  uppermost  in 
our  minds  and  in  our  hearts — Our  Blessed 
Lady  of  Lourdes.  Some  of  the  pilgrims 
read  devoutly  till  we  came  at  last  to  the 
station,  after  a  prolonged  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney; but  even  those  who  were  most  ab- 
sorbed looked  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
searched  eagerly  for  the  first  signal  of  onr 
approach  to  the  beautiful  vale  of  Lourdes. 

The  station  is  small  and  primitive,  like 
the  station  of  some  country  village.  I  won- 
dered at  this,  inasmuch  as  Lourdes  has  been 
visited  by  millions  of  souls,  a  thousand  and 
more  sometimes  arriving  in  a  body.  But 
the  insufficient  accommodations  are  less  a. 
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matter  of  surprise  than  the  difficulty  that 
one  unacquainted  with  the  railway  guides 
experiences  in  rinding  his  way  hither;  and 
it  is  almost  as  troublesome  to  escape  from 
the  labyrinth  of  rails  and  make  one's  way 
outward  to  a  grand  trunk  or  main  line. 

We  deluged  the  modest  station,  hun- 
dreds of  us,  and  left  the  train  empty,  though 
Lourdes  is  not  the  terminus  of  the  road ;  we 
portioned  ourselves  about  equally  among 
the  numerous  hotel  coaches  that  await  the 
arrival  of  every  train.  I  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Hotel  de  la  Grotte,  and 
thither  I  was  driven  rapidly,  passing  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  rival  establishments  on  the 
way.  I  noticed  that  nearly  every  house  in 
the  village,  no  matter  how  small  or  unin- 
viting, had  ' '  Rooms  to  Let ' '  conspicuously 
placarded  in  the  window. 

Lourdes  is  a  village  of  about  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  France — Department  of  the 
Hautes  Pyrenees.  These  grand  mountains 
cast  an  almost  perpetual  shadow  over  the  pic- 
turesque hamlet.  Just  beyond  this  mighty 
wall  lies  Spain.  Snow  lay  on  the  shoulders 
of  these  mountains  in  May,  yet  the  town 
was  uncomfortably  hot,  and  the  air  steam- 
ing and  oppressive.  Even  the  swift  river 
that  takes  a  round  turn  through  the  village, 
and  is  blue  and  icy  cold,  fails  to  temper 
the  sirocco  that  settles  about  the  bare  flanks 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

From  my  window  in  the  hotel  I  looked 
out  upon  a  lawn  sloping  to  the  river — the 
roar  of  that  rushing  stream  was  in  my  ears 
night  and  day.  Beyond  the  river — a  bridge 
spans  it  close  at  hand — I  saw  the  single 
street  that  winds  down  to  a  high  rock — the 
famous  rock  crowned  with  the  Chapel  of 
Our  Lady — and  still  winds  along  the  smooth 
terrace  by  the  river-side  to  the  wonderful  | 
Grotto  under  the  hill.  Trees  are  scattered 
here  and  there  in  beautiful  clusters;  long 
lines  of  poplars  with  their  martial  air  stand 
like  sentinels  about  the  town,  and  there  are 
rich  groves  upon  the  river  banks.  The 
street  that  leads  to  the  Grotto — the  narrow 
thoroughfare  that  has  been  trodden  by  the  j 
feet  of  pilgrims  from  the  four  quarters  of 


the  globe — is  lined  on  both  sides  with  an  al- 
most unbroken  row  of  booths  erected  for 
the  sale  of  souvenirs. 

Above  the  Hotel  de  la  Grotte,  on  a  lofty 
cliff,  is  an  ancient  fortress — we  must  not  for- 
get that  we  are  upon  the  borders  of  Spain. 
On  the  farther  shore  of  the  river,  opposite 
the  Grotto,  are  monasteries,  hospitals,  and 
houses  of  charity.  Still  one  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  a  wilder  spot  than  Lourdes.  Its 
river  is  a  torrent  that  gushes  from  the  bosom 
of  the  snow  on  the  heights  yonder,  and 
tumbles  from  rock  to  rock  until  it  reaches 
the  grass-covered  plain  below  the  Grotto, 
and  then  it  flows  smoothly  and  silently, 
but  swiftly,  between  niral  banks  that  charm 
the  eye  with  their  pastoral  beaiity.  Above, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  goats  might 
leap  or  feed,  anywhere,  thus  completing  a 
picture  which  is  almost  Alpine  in  charac- 
ter. The  herdsman's  horn  and  the  jodle 
would  accord  with  the  jubilant  song  of  the 
cascade  that  resounds  there;  but  as  one 
nears  the  Grotto  a  silence  falls  upon  the 
lips  and  upon  the  heart  and  upon  all  nature 
— it  is  the  silence  of  secret  prayer. 

This  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Lourdes.  Other  shrines  are  famous,  and 
almost  as  popular — Loreto,  for  example — 
but  in  most  cases  the  shrine  is  a  solitary 
chapel  on  a  highway  or  by-way,  visited  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  time ;  or  it  is  on  the 
edge  of  a  town  or  village,  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inhabitants  are  divided,  and 
where  one  is  disturbed  by  the  contradictions 
of  a  people  at  one  moment  pious  and  the 
next  moment  absorbed  in  worldly  affairs. 
At  Lourdes  one  sees  only  the  Grotto  and 
the  chapel;  hears  only  of  the  good  Berna- 
dette  and  the  Apparition;  thinks  only  of 
the  marvellous  events  that  are  almost  con- 
stantly occurring  there.  Every  article  on 
sale  at  the  innumerable  booths  has  some 
reference  to  the  miraculous  visitations  of 
Our  Lady.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
town  anything  beside  these  precious  souve- 
nirs. Even  the  Friday  and  fast-day  dinners 
at  the  hotels  are  fish  dinners;  and  if  any 
guest  requires  meat  at  such  a  meal  he  must 
needs  order  it  as  an  extra. 
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On  my  first  visit  to  the  Grotto — a  ten  or 
fifteen  "minutes'  walk  from  the  hotel — I  was 
constantly  assailed  by  the  booth- women, 
who  somewhat  too  eagerly  importuned  me 
to  examine  their  wares;  children  followed 
me  the  whole  length  of  the  odd,  winding 
street,  begging  me  to  buy  a  candle  for 
Our  Lady.  People  were  continually  com- 
ing and  going  all  day  long;  the  way  was 
thronged  with  buyers  and  sellers.  The 
majority  of  the  latter  were  French,  and 
many  of  the  former  also;  but  there  were 
pilgrims  from  many  lands,  and  I  found  one 
tiny  bazaar  strung  full  of  rosaries  from  Pal- 
estine. Among  them  sat  a  soft-eyed  Syrian 
patiently  awaiting  custom ;  his  gravity  and 
grace  were  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
busy  trades-people  driving  their  sharp  bar- 
gains up  and  down  the  way. 

The  rock  of  gourdes  is  a  spur  of  the 
mountain  chain  that  overshadows  the  vil- 
lage. A  portion  of  it  has  been  terraced,  the 
top  of  the  rock  levelled,  and  there  stands 
the  basilica  built  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes.  The  road  passes  under  this  ter- 
race, between  the  house  of  some  of  the 
clergy  and  a  religious  hospice,  and  then, 
making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  close  under 
the  rock,  it  leads  one  abruptly  to  the  Grotto 
just  at  hand. 

This  is  a  deep  cavern,  quite  open  in 
front,  and  might  easily  contain  a  hundred 
worshippers;  it  is  protected  from  the  mass 
of  pilgrims  by  a  bronze  fence  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height,  with  heavy  bronze  gates,  that 
are  opened  to  admit  the  pilgrims  to  the 
Grotto, — a  few  only  at  a  time.  A  marble 
pavement  covers  the  floor  of  the  holy  place 
and  extends  to  the  very  edge  of  the  river, 
about  twenty  yards  distant.  In  the  upper  j 
right-hand  corner  of  the  Grotto  is  a  natural 
hollow  in  the  rock — a  niche  within  which 
stands  a  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
that  is  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  its 
artistic  excellence,  but  it  marks  the  very 
spot  forever  hallowed  by  the  several  appari- 
tions of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  This  niche  and 
the  statue  which  it  contains  are  visible  to 
all ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  the  gates  in 
order  to  get  any  better  view  of  them,  nor 


does  one  get  much  nearer  to  them,  for  they 
are  fully  twenty  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
Grotto,  and  are  not  accessible  in  any  case. 

A  thousand  tapers,  great  and  small,  flare 
in  the  gentle  wind  that  eddies  in  the  Grotto ; 
rows  of  crutches  are  hung  to  the  roof  of  it ; 
cots,  stretchers,  and  invalid  chairs  are 
heaped  in  the  farther  end  of  it.  These,  each 
and  all,  bear  living  witness  to  the  sudden 
and  complete  restoration  to  perfect  health 
of  those  who  were  brought  hither  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  our  Heavenly  Queen. 

Votive  offerings — flowers,  a  few  pictures, 
a  very  few  photographs — are  there,  hung 
about  the  rude  walls,  ledged  in  the  chinks 
— bestowed  anywhere;  for  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  artistic  or  even  tasteful  decoration 
here.  I  saw  a  letter  thrust  into  a  little  cleft 
in  the  rock.  What  words  of  loving  and  be- 
seeching tenderness  may  it  not  have  con- 
tained !  A  letter  to  her!  And  the  writer,  per- 
haps far  distant,  and  unable  to  drag  a  weary 
body  to  this  healing  fount,  patiently,  hope- 
fully, prayerfully  awaiting  a  reply! 

There  are  always  worshippers  within 
the  Grotto,  and  many  more  without  it;  all 
reverently  uncovered,  kneeling,  some  with 
their  foreheads  bent  to  the  very  earth.  Those 
that  are  moving  about  move  slowly  and  de- 
corously; they  drink  perhaps  at  the  foun- 
tain, which  is  just  to  the  left  of  the  Grotto; 
all  drink  of  its  delicious  waters — oh,  how 
freely  and  how  joyously  they  flow!  Some 
drink  from  pretty  shells  that' are  sold  as 
souvenirs  of  the  place,  and  some  from  the 
metal  cup  chained  to  the  marble  which 
now  encloses  and  preserves  the  fountain. 

This  is  all  that  is  visible  at  the  Grotto  01 
Lourdes :  it  is  all  that  any  one  may  hope  to 
see  there,  unless  he  be  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  one  of  the"  not  infrequent  miracu- 
lous recoveries;  but  I  was  not  so  blessed. 

A  superb  chapel  crowns  the  cliff  of  Mas- 
sabielle;  it  stands  just  above  the  Grotto;  it 
is  a  vast  reliquary  crowded  with  splendid 
offerings.  From  the  lofty  ceiling  hang 
hundreds  of  embroidered  banners,  broiilt 
hither  by  pilgrims  who  have 
bodies  from  all  parts  of  the  Christ 
The  altars  are  heaped  with  rk 
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— yea,  almost  buried  under  them;  and  the 
memorial  windows  stain  the  light  that  falls 
upon  this  monument  of  love  for  Our  Lady 
with  a  beauty  that  is  quite  unearthly. 

This  is  one  of  the  wonder-spots  of  the 
world.  The  hush  of  it  is  broken  only  by 
the  roar  of  the  swift  river  and  the  chant  of 
litanies.  Every  evening  I  saw  from  my 
window  long  processions  of  pilgrims  wind- 
ing down  to  the  Grotto;  a  line  of  twinkling 
tapers  marked  their  course;  I  heard  the 
hymns  in  honor  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  float- 
ing upon  the  air — heard  them  above  the 
plash  of  the  dark  waters  leaping  down  the 
valley;  and  it  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it 
seems  to  me  now,  that,  though  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
those  who  visit  Lourdes  receives  any  physi- 
cal satisfaction,  no  one  can  leave  there  with- 
out having  realized  great  spiritual  good. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  maladies  of  human- 
ity, coupled  with  the  agonies  of  suspense 
or  the  wails  of  disappointment  and  despair, 
seem  to  sadden  the  place.  A  susceptible 
nature  feels  this,  and  is  painfully  conscious 
of  an  intense  mental  and  physical  strain 
that  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  support;  but 
perhaps  nowhere  else  will  he  find  such  visi- 
ble manifestations  of  that  almost  mountain- 
moving  faith  which  is  the  glory  and  the 
salvation  of  the  world  in  this  dark  age.  He 
will  thank  Heaven  that  he  has  been  at 
Lourdes,  and  found  at  least  spiritual  health 
and  strength;  and  never  shall  the  memory 
of  that  wildly  picturesque  valley  pass  from 
his  mind.  The  lovely  chapel  that  seems 
poised  in  mid-air  above  the  tree-tops;  the 
icy  torrent  leaping  from  the  bosom  of  the 
splendid  Pyrenees;  the  solemn  Grotto, 
aflame  with  tapers;  the  perpetual  adora- 
tion, the  hymns  of  faith  and  hope  that  thrill 
the  heart,  and  fill  night  and  day  with  a  new 
joy, — these  are  his  souvenirs  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  of  Lourdes! 


Palms. 


15V     MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 


THE  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the 

jnost  efficacious  means  of  ransom  for  the 

suffering  souls  in  purgatory.      "At  every 

Mass -celebrated,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "souls 

leave  purgatory. ' ' 


CHAPTER   I.— A  ROMAN  VILLA. 

A  ROUGH  road,  which  overlooked  the 
L\  Tiber,  wound  steeply  up  the  Aventine 
to  a  plateau,  where  it  abruptly  ended  in 
front  of  a  double  gateway  of  massive  bronze, 
which,  superbly  wrought  in  open  yet  solid 
and  graceful  designs,  admitted  a  view  of  the 
villa  and  gardens  it  protected.  Not  an  un- 
obstructed view,  however;  for  great  boughs 
of  the  old  chestnut  and  ilex  trees,  which 
shaded  the  broad  avenue,  intervened  here 
and  there,  allowing  only  glimpses  of  a 
marble  fa?ade,  of  a  portico  with  clustered 
pillars,  and  some  gilded  balconies;  while, 
stretching  away  on  every  side,  vistas  of  ter- 
races all  abloom  with  many-hued  flowers, 
fountains  tossing  their  spray  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  fair  statues  gleaming  out  from 
the  green  shadows  of  tremulous  vines,  en- 
chanted the  eye. 

The  great  bronze  gates  were  thrown  open, 
as  if  for  the  admission  of  illustrious  guests 
who  had  come  in  state,  in  ivory-mounted 
and  gilded  chariots — such  as  the  Roman 
patricians  used — to  visit  the  lord  of  this  fair 
estate.  Distinguished  indeed,  for  even  the 
porter  was  absent  from  his  post :  gone  doubt- 
less to  snatch  a  glimpse  of  noble  senators 
and  jewelled  ladies  as  they  stepped  from 
their  chariots  through  the  portico  into  the 
rich  and  lofty  apartments,  where  the  most 
honored  guests  were  received. 

A  grassy  expanse,  profusely  sprinkled 
with  wild  violets,  such  as  bloom  only  under 
the  Roman  sun,  and  yellow  cistus,  sloped 
away  from  the  shady  avenue  to  the  garden 
terraces  and  winding  walks,  each  one  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  art  and  nature  more 
beautiful  than  the  last.  Groiips  of  pome- 
granates full  of  scarlet  flowers  contrasted 
with  the  cream-tinted  blooms  and  dark 
waxen  leaves  of  the  magnolias  that  grew 
near  them ;  the  sweet  olive  and  almond  trees 
in  full  snowy  blossom  clustered  together; 
here  was  a  plantation  of  lime  trees,  there 
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one  of  orange  filling  the  air  with  fragrance; 
apart  from  all  these,  as  if  keeping  watch 
and  ward  over  the  scene,  more  than  one  tall 
ilex  towered.  Feathery  palms,  fountains, 
and  roses  that  rivalled  in  beauty  and  fra- 
grance the  far-famed  roses  of  Psestum,  sur- 
prised and  delighted  the  eye  at  every  turn; 
while  on  the  confines  of  the  grounds  a  grove 
of  pines,  cypresses,  and  mulberry  trees 
climbed  the  rocky  hill,  giving  a  sombre 
charm  to  its  ruggedness,  and  at  the  same 
time  affording  a  background  which  threw 
out  in  stronger,  brighter  relief  the  lavish 
beauty  outspread  before  it.  Through  all 
the  lovely  spaces  statues  gleamed  whitely, 
or  seemed  to  tremble  with  life  under  the 
flickering  golden  shadows  cast  through  the 
leaves  above  them.  A  path  of  colored  peb- 
bles led  along  a  curve  of  the  hill  to  a  cascade 
leaping  from  its  source  high  up  among  the 
rocks — just  where  a  storm-riven  cypress 
had  fallen,  as  if  to  let  in  the  sunshine  upon 
it — into  a  moss-covered  stone  basin,  so 
skilfully  constructed  that  it  looked  like  an 
accident  of  nature.  In  its  swift  descent, 
smiting  the  rocks  with  silvery  music  as  it 
fell,  it  looked  like  spangled  gauze  lightly 
swayed  by  the  summer  breeze.  The  air 
was  full  of  languorous  fragrance ;  the  finches 
carolled  their  love-songs  among  the  limes; 
and  a  nightingale,  poised  on  the  topmost 
bough  of  an  ilex,  poured  out  such  strains 
of  melody  that  they  might  have  been  stolen 
from  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

From  the  cascade  a  wide  walk,  tessellated 
with  black  and  yellow  marble,  led  to  a 
plateau  that  overhung  a  steep  descent — the 
terminus  of  the  garden  on  that  side — which 
was  protected  by  a  parapet  of  some  hard 
red  stone  gracefully  cut  and  polished,  and 
in  keeping  with  its  surroundings.  From 
this  point  the  view  was  extensive  and  com- 
manding. Below  lay  the  city,  and  far  away 
the  country  beyond — the  imperial  city  with 
its  temples  in  honor  of  the  gods,  its  col- 
umns and  triumphal  arches,  its  treasures 
of  Grecian  art,  its  monuments  of  Roman 
power;  ' '  its  spoils  and  trophies  of  the  Punic 
and  Gallic  wars ' ' ;  its  dread  altars,  sacred  to 
the  rites  of  their  mythological  creed;  its 


palaces,  its  stately  Capitol,  and  the  Forum, 
which  it  was  the  popular  delusion  to  believe 
was  the  segis  of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  their  laws.  Beyond  the  city  stretched 
the  Campagna,  the  monotony  of  its  wide  ex- 
tent broken  harmoniously  by  the  aqueducts, 
I  and  the  shadows  thrown  by  their  great 
arches  over  the  verdant  plain,  where  red 
and  purple  anemones  and  the  yellow  cistus 
bloomed  in  wild  profusion ;  a  few  scattered 
ruins  overgrown  by  wisterias  and  wall- 
flowers, with  olive  trees  as  old  as  Romulus 
grouped  about  them,  showing  the  site  of 
ancient  cities  levelled  ages  ago  by  the  ad- 
vance of  conquering  hosts.  In  the  distance, 
through  the  transparent  misty  veil  that 
shimmered  over  them,  rose  the  Alban  hills ; 
beyond  these  the  Sabine  summits,  crested 
with  snow.  Woods  rank  with  verdure, 
trending  southward,  outlined  the  boundary 
of  the  plain  on  one  side;  there,  like  a  belt 
of  emerald,  stretched  the  deadly  marshes, 
and  far  westward  glimmered  the  sea. 

It  was  like  a  dream  of  enchantment,  all 
this  beauty — these  far-reaching  views  under 
the  blue  sky,  steeped  in  the  splendor  of  the 
Roman  sunshine. 

But  how  silent  were  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens! how  hushed,  except  for  the  silvery 
tinkling  of  the  fountains  and  the  carolling 
of  birds!  Not  a  human  sound!  Was  the 
place  consecrated  to  Pan?  Was  its  sacred 
soil  pressed  only  by  the  feet  of  the  gods? 
The  villa  appeared  as  deserted  and  silent 
as  the  gardens,  although  it  was  the  hour 
when  the  pleasure-loving  Romans,  with 
their  sensuous  perceptions  of  all  that  is 
bright  and  beautiful,  lived  in  the  open  air. 
Outside  its  walls  there  was  no  sign  of  life ; 
from  within,  no  sounds  to  indicate  that  dis- 
tinguished and  princely  visitors  were  being 
entertained  in  the  luxurious  fashion  the 
Romans  delighted  in — to  the  measures  of 
soft  instrumental  music,  and  voices  of  song. 

The  villa,  with  its  fair  and  picturesque 
surroundings,  was  the  summer  abode  of  a 
wealthy  Roman  patrician,  named  Nemesius 
(his prcenomen  tradition  does  not  give),  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Empire.  When  on 
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duty  in  or  near  Rome,  it  was  in  this  favor- 
ite spot  that  he  and  his  young  wife  spent 
their  days  in  the  realization  of  an  almost 
idyllic  happiness.    She  was  not  only  beauti- 
ful and  endowed  with  many  noble  qualities, 
but  the  blood  of  one  of  the  Caesars  flowed 
in  her  veins,  losing  nothing  of  its  fire  and  ; 
spirit,  which,  however,  no  untoward  cir- 
cumstances had  aroused — happily  for  her — 
to  disturb  her  unclouded  life.    People  used 
to  predict  that  in  the  future  Rome  would 
have  in  her  another  Cornelia,  her  virtues 
were  so  blent  with  a  certain  modest  dignity, 
which  was  not  the  offspring  of  pride,  but 
of  an  elevated  nature.    Her  companionship 
lured  Nemesius  from  the  baser  pleasures  of 
the  young  patricians,  and  awakened  in  his 
mind  the  ambition  to  fill  out  her  high  ideal 
of  a  true  man.     They  both  honored  the  , 
gods:  they  burnt  incense  before  them  on  j 
their  household  altars,   they  offered  liba-  | 
tions  to  secure  their  favor,  they  crowned  i 
statues  of  their  Penates  with  fresh  garlands 
daily,  and  attended  the  grand  ceremonials  j 
held  in  the  temples  in  honor  of  their  deities. 
It  was  a  false  religion,  but  they  knew  no  j 
other;  and,  while  practising  the  maxims  of  | 
the  best  pagan  philosophy,  they  had  no  de-  j 
sire  to  indulge  in  the  license  it  allowed  its  I 
votaries. 

Here  in  their  summer  retreat  on  the  Aven- 
tine  Nemesius  and  Claudia  passed  their 
days  so  blissfully  that  it  seemed  incredible 
that  even  the  Fates  could  possess  the  power  j 
to  penetrate  the  barriers  erected  by  I/ove  j 
around  their  home;  and  if  such  a  sugges- 
tion ever  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
either,  it  was  instantly  banished  to  the 
shades.  But  even  then,  on  that  fair  sum- 
mer eve,  while  the  birds  sang  and  the  foun- 
tains sparkled  in  the  level  sunbeams ;  while 
a  luminous,  infinite  mystery  seemed  to  veil 
the  far-off  spaces,  and  the  flower-scented 
air  brooded  like  a  life-giving  balm  over  all 
the  strange  silence,  and  long  shadows  began 
to  steal  along  the  slopes  blue  with  violets, 
— a  nearer  approach  to  the  villa  exhibited 
signs  not  only  of  human  occupation,  but  of 
some  impending  woe.  The  numerous  slaves 
of  the  household  moved  noiselessly  about 


with  pale,  frightened  faces,  speaking  only 
in  low  whispers  to  each  other  as  they  passed 
to  and  fro  on  hurried  errands;  the  women 
who  were  the  personal  attendants  of  their 
mistres's  suppressed  their  sobs,  but  did  not 
restrain  their  tears  as  they  crouched  listen- 
ing and  expectant  on  the  broad  marble 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  apartments; 
men,  with  sunbrowned  faces,  and  hands 
roughened  by  labor,  stood  about  in  silent 
groups,  amongst  them  the  porter,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  the  great  bronze  gates  at 
the  entrance  of  the  avenue.  He  had  left 
them  wide  open,  as  if  illustrious  guests  in 
their  chariots  of  ivory  and  gold  had  passed 
through;  but  only  one  visitor  had  entered 
the  villa,  not  through  the  bronze  gates,  nor 
seen  of  any — a  king  having  power  that  no 
mortal  might  withstand,  be  he  high  or  low, 
powerful  or  weak;  his  brow  was  crowned 
with  asphodel  and  poppies,  and  his  name 
was  Death. 

In  her  favorite  sitting-room,  where  she 
had  passed  so  many  of  her  happiest  days, 
the  beautiful  young  wife  of  Nemesius  lay 
dying.  The  couch  on  which  she  reposed, 
draped  with  gold-embroidered  silk,  had 
been  drawn  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
for  air.  The  most  lavish  adornments  and 
priceless  treasures  in  ivory,  lapis-lazuli,  and 
ebony  inlaid  with  gold ;  hangings  of  Persian 
silks,  and  cimningly  woven  mats  of  rich 
dyes  from  the  far  East;  Etrurian  vases  and 
graceful  statues,  completed  the  furnishing 
of  the  spacious  apartment,  mocking  by  their 
splendor  and  their  sacred  association  with 
her  brief  dream  of  happiness  the  pale,  re- 
cumbent figure  in  their  midst,  on  whose 
features  the  white  shadows  of  approaching 
dissolution  were  stealing  apace,  without  im- 
pairing, but  rather  rendering  more  perfect 
in  beauty,  their  rare  classic  outline.  Those 
upon  whom  the  shadow  of  death  falls  have 
strange,  restless  fancies,  it  is  said ;  hers  was 
to  be  brought  here ;  and  Nemesius,  who 
denied  her  nothing,  had  her  couch  removed 
— himself  assisting  lest  the  least  jar  should 
increase  her  suffering — and  placed  accord- 
ing to  her  desire.  Clinging  to  the  hand  of 
Nemesius  as  he  leaned  over  her,  his  face 
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almost  as  white  as  hers,  and  set  in  lines  of 
stern,  unspeakable  grief, — clinging  as  if  so 
Fate  could  not  separate  them,  she  whis- 
pered: "I  can  not  leave  thee!  Beseech  the 
gods  that  they  spare  me. ' ' 

"Sacrifice  is  being  offered  for  thee  at  this 
moment, ' '  he  said,  biting  back  the  fury  of 
his  grief,  while  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
stood  out  like  cords;  for  he  saw  how  vain  it 
would  be. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  couch  knelt  a 
pale,  sorrow-stricken  woman,  who  held  a 
vase  of  pungent  perfume,  in  which  she  wet 
a  napkin  to  wipe  off  the  cold  sweat  from 
the  face  of  her  dying  mistress ;  for  she  was 
her  favorite  slave,  also  her  faithful  friend. 
The  physician — the  most  'skilful  disciple 
of  ^sculapius  in  Rome,  who  had  brought 
with  him  from  Egypt  and  Greece  mysterious 
secrets  of  the  healing  art,  and  had  per- 
formed some  wonderful  cures — stood  near 
the  dying  Claudia,  appalled  to  discover  that 
all  his  efforts  to  save  her  were  powerless :  not 
a  pang  could  he  relieve,  or  curb  a  single  one 
of  the  wild  heart-throbs  that  tore  her  breast. 
Then,  just  as  the  sun  flung  his  last  golden 
flicker  through  the  vines,  making  a  tremu- 
lous glory  over  the  wall  opposite  the  wide- 
open  window,  the  faint  wail  of  a  new-born 
infant  was  heard;  the  dying  head,  with  its 
wealth  of  silky  gold-tinted  hair,  sank  back 
upon  the  pillows;  there  was  a  surcease  of 
agony,  and  the  peaceful,  august  majesty  of 
death  diffused  a  wonderful  calm  over  the 
white  face,  which  but  a  few  moments  ago 
was  wrung  with  pain.  She  drew  her  dis- 
ordered robe  across  her  bosom,  and  folded 
her  long,  beautiful  hands  upon  it;  she  felt 
that  she  was  dying,  and  she  would  pass  to 
the  shades  as  became  the  dignity  of  a  Ro- 
man matron. 

"Keep  the  babe,  Zilla;  keep  it  in  your 
heart  of  hearts.  Never  give  it — to  the — care 
of  another, ' '  she  whispered ;  ' '  my  faithful 
Zilla!"  The  words  sounded  like  a  caress, 
and  the  promise  was  given  in  a  few  sentences 
broken  by  sobs, — a  promise  which  the  dying 
young  mother  knew  would  be  sacredly  kept. 
Then,  turning  to  Nemesius,  she  said,  with 
a  look  of  love  that  once  more  kindled  the 


light  in  her  fading  eyes,  while  a  smile  irra- 
diated her  countenance:  "Nemesius,  we 
have  loved.  Farewell ! ' '  That  was  the  last ; 
one  long,  soft  sigh,  and  all  was  still  forever. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  Apparition  of  a   November   Saint. 


following  account  of  an  appearance 
1  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  whose  feast  is 
celebrated  in  the  United  States  on  the  i4th 
inst,  elsewhere  on  the  i3th  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  will  have  special  interest  for 
most  readers,  because  of  the  comparatively 
recent  occurrence  of  the  event.  The  Saint 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
a  beloved  and  favored  child  of  Mary,  whose 
precious  death,  according  to  his  prophecy, 
took  place  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption, 
1568. 

The  account  of  this  apparition  given  in 
a  work  published  in  1875,  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  George  Lee,  D.  C.  L.,  and  in 
"Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural,"  is  more 
brief,  and  somewhat  inaccurate.  The  pres- 
ent version,  for  the  most  part,  is  an  exact 
transcript  of  the  testimony  of  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  W.  Weld,  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the 
apparition,  the  Rev.  Father  Drummond, 
S.  J. ,  kindly  supplying  further  information. 


Philip  Weld  was  the  youngest  son  of 
James  Weld,  Esq.,  of  Archer's  Lodge,  near 
Southampton,  and  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Weld.  In  1842  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  St.  Edmund's  College,  near 
Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  for  his  education. 
He  was  a  well-conducted,  amiable  boy,  and 
much  beloved  by  his  masters  and  fellow- 
students. 

It  chanced  that  April  16,  1846,  was  a 
holiday  at  the  college.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day  Philip  had  been  to  Holy  Commun- 
ion at  the  early  Mass  (having  just  finished 
a  retreat),  and  in  the  afternoon  he  went 
boating  on  the  River  Ware,  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  masters  and  some  of  his 
companions.  A  row  was  one  of  the  sports 
which  he  always  enjoyed  particularly. 
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After  amusing  themselves  for  some  hours, 
the  master  remarked  that  it  was  time  to 
return  to  the  college;  but  Philip  begged 
to  have  one  row  more.  The  master  con- 
sented, and  they  rowed  out  to  the  accus- 
tomed turning-point.  On  arriving  there, 
and  on  turning  the  boat,  Philip  acciden- 
tally fell  into  the  river,  and,  notwith- 
standing every  effort  to  save  him,  he  was 
drowned.  * 

The  corpse  was  brought  back  to  the  col- 
lege, and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  (the  Pres- 
ident), as  well  as  all  the  others,  was  terribly 
shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  of  the  accident. 
He  was  very  fond  of  Philip,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  communicate  the  sad  news  to 
the  boy's  parents  was  a  most  painful  duty. 
He  could  scarcely  make  up  his  mind 
whether  to  write  by  post  or  to  send  a  mes- 
senger. At  last  he  resolved  to  go  himself 
to  Southampton. 

Dr.  Cox  set  off  on  the  same  afternoon, 
passed  through  London,  and  reached  South- 
ampton the  next  day.  Thence  he  drove  to 
Archer's  Lodge  (the  residence  of  the  Weld 
family);  but  before  entering  the  grounds 
he  saw  Mr.  Weld,  at  a  short  distance  from 
his  gate,  walking  towards  the  town. 

Dr.  Cox  immediately  stopped  the  car- 
riage, alighted,  and  was  about  to  address 
Mr.  Weld,  when  the  latter  prevented  him 
by  saying:  "You  need  not  speak  one  word, 
for  I  know  that  Philip  is  dead.  Yesterday 
afternoon  I  was  walking  with  my  daughter 
Katherine,  and  we  suddenly  saw  him.  He 
was  standing  in  the  path  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  turnpike  road,  between  two  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  was  a  youth  dressed  in 
a  black  robe.  My  daughter  was  the  first  to 
perceive  them,  and  exclaimed:  'O  papa! 

*  The  Rev.  Robert  Whitty,  S.J.,  formerly  Yicar- 
General  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  sometime  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  England,  was 
then  a  young  priest  at  St.  Edmund's  College.  He 
was  the  first  to  break  the  sad  news  to  Dr.  Cox. 
He  says  that  the  onhr  other  person  in  the  boat  at 
the  time  was  Eustace  Barron.  "While  Eustace 
was  at  one  end  of  the  boat,  Philip  tumbled  out  of 
the  other.  Eustace  ran  towards  him,  and  shoved 
out  an  oar.  Philip  made  a  grab  at  it,  but  missed 
ft,  sank,  and  did  not  rise  again." 


did  you  ever  see  anything  so  like  Philip  as 
that?'  'Like  him!'  I  answered;  'why  it 
is  he!'  Strange  to  say,  she  thought  noth- 
ing of  the  circumstance  than  that  we  had 
beheld  an  extraordinary  likeness  of  her 
brother.  We  walked  towards  these  three 
figures.  Philip  was  looking  with  a  smil- 
ing, happy  countenance  at  the  young  man 
in  a  black  robe,  who  was  shorter  than  him- 
self. Suddenly  they  all  vanished:  I  saw 
nothing  but  a  countryman,  whom  I  had 
before  seen  through  the  three  figures,  which 
gave  me  the  impression  that  they  were 
spirits.  I  said  nothing,  however,  to  any  one, 
as  I  was  fearful  of  alarming  Mrs.  Weld.* 
I  looked  out  anxiously  for  the  post  this 
morning.  To  my  delight  no  letter  came. 
I  forgot  that  letters  from  Ware  came  in  the 
afternoon,  and  my  fears  were  quieted,  and 
I  thought  no  more  of  the  extraordinary  cir- 


*  It  seems  that  Mr.  Weld  had  frightened  his 
wife  excessively  on  one  occasion  by  relating  some- 
thing that  happened  to  him  while  in  Paris,  and 
promised  never  to  mention  anything  of  the  kind- 
again.  That  he  had  many  strange  experiences 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Father  Drummond,  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Chipping  (near  Preston),  Lancashire, 
says:  "Another  time  Mr.  Weld  had  a  curious 
presentiment.  He  was  walking  in  a  street  of  Lon- 
don, when  he  was  told  by  a  friend  that  Mr. 

was  doing  very  nicely,  and  recovering.  But  Mr. 
Weld  rushed  off  to  the  nearest  presbytery,  telling 

the  priest  to  be  quick,  that  Mr. was  dying! 

Indeed,  the  Father  hardly  reached  the  house  in 
time,  or  rather  reached  it  only  to  be  present,  not 
many  minutes  after,  at  the  gentleman's  death." 

Miss  Weld's  comments  on  this  statement  are 
significant.  She  writes:  "  I  have  heard  this  anec- 
dote of  my  father,  but,  as  he  himself  never  spoke 
to  me  about  it,  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  true.  It 
may  be  true,  because  he  was  certainly  much  fa- 
vored in  that  way.  The  first  wife  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  late  Lord  Petre  [now,  in  1885,  the 
second  predecessor  of  the  present  Right  Rev. 
Lord  Petre],  appeared  to  him,  stood  at  the  side 
of  his  bed,  and  spoke  to  him  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  which  took  place  unexpectedly  in  London, 
when  he  was  in  Paris.  In  those  days  it  took 
four  or  five  days  for  a  letter  from  London  to  reach 
Paris ;  but  when  it  arrived,  it  announced  her 
death  after  the  birth  of  her  baby,  at  the  exact 
time  when  he  saw  her.  ...  I  always  considered 
my  dear  father  a  favored  soul,  because  he  was  so 
very  humble." 
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cumstance  until  I  saw  you  in  the  carriage 
outside  my  gate.  Then  everything  returned 
to  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  doubt  but  you 
came  to  tell  me  of  the  death  of  my  dear  boy. ' ' 

The  reader  will  easily  imagine(  how  in- 
expressibly astonished  Dr.  Cox  was  at  this 
recital.  He  asked  Mr.  Weld  if  he  had  ever 
before  seen  the 
young  man  in 
the  black  robe. 
The  gentleman 
replied  that  he 
had  never  before 
seen  him,  but 
that  his  coun- 
tenance was  so 
indelibly  im- 
pressed on  his 
memory  that  he 
was  certain  he 
should  recog- 
nize him  at  once 
anywhere. 

Dr.  Cox  then 
related  to  the  af- 
flicted father  the 
circumstances 
of  his  son's 
death,  which  oc- 
curred at  the 
very  hour  in 
which  he  ap- 
peared to  his  fa- 
ther and  sister; 
and  they  felt 
much  consola- 
tion on  account 
of  the  placid 
smile  Mr.  Weld 
had  remarked 
on  the  counte- 
nance of  Philip, 
as  it  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he 
had  died  in  the 
grace  of  God,  and  was  consequently  happy. 

Mr.  Weld  went  to  the  funeral,  and  on 
leaving  the  church  after  the  sad  ceremony 
he  looked  round  to  see  if  any  of  the  reli- 
gious* at  all  resembled  the  young  man 
'he  had  seen  with  Philip;  biit  he  could  not 
trace  the  slightest  likeness  in  anv  of  them. 


S.STANISLAO  KOS.KA 


*  Ecclesiastics  it  ought  to  be;  there  were  no 
religious  at  St.  Edmund's. 


About  four  months  later  he  and  his  fam- 
ily paid  a  visit  to  his  brother,  Mr.  George 
Weld,  at  Leagram  Hall,  in  Lancashire. 
One  day  he  walked  with  his  daughter 
Katherine  to  the  neighboring  village  of 
Chipping,  and,  after  attending  a  service 
at  the  church,  called  to  see  the  priest.  A 

few  moments 
elapsed  before 
the  Rev.  Father 
was  at  leisure  to 
come  to  them, 
and  while  wait- 
ing they  amused . 
themselves  by 
examining  [the 
prints  hanging 
on  the  walls  of 
the  room.  Sud- 
denly Mr.  Weld 
stopped  before 
a  picture  which 
had  no  name 
(that  one  could 
see)  written  un- 
der it  (as  the 
frame  covered 
the  lower  part), 
and  exclaimed: 
"That  is  the 
person  whom  I 
saw  with  Phi- 
lip! I  do  not 
know  whose 
likeness  this 
print  is,  but  I 
am  certain  that 
it  is  the  one  I 
saw  with  Phi- 
lip." 

The  priest  en- 
tered the  room 
a  moment  later, 
and  was  imme- 
diately ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Weld  concerning  the  print. 
He  replied  that  it  was  a  picture  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Kostka,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
very  good  likeness  of  the  young  Saint.  Mr. 
Weld  was  much  moved  at  hearing  this ;  for 
St.  Stanislaus  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  Mr.  Weld's  father  having  been 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  Order,  his  family 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  particular 
protection  of  the  Jesuit  saints.  Also,  Philip 
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had  been  led  by  various  circumstances  to  a 
particular  devotion  to  this  Saint.  More- 
over, St.  Stanislaus  is  supposed  to  be  the 
special  advocate  of  the  drowned,  as  is  men- 
tioned in  his  Life.  * 

The  Rev.  Father  Bateman  at  once  pre- 
sented the  picture  to  Mr.  Weld,  who,  of 
course,  received  it  with  the  greatest  vener- 
ation, and  kept  it  until  his  death.  His  wife 
valued  it  equally,  and  at  her  death  it  passed 
to  the  daughter  who  saw  the  apparition  at 
the  same  time  as  her  father,  and  it  is  now 
in  her  possession,  f 


Four  circumstances,  remarks  Father 
Drummond,  tend  to  make  the  objective 
truth  of  this  narrative  highly  probable. 
The  first  is  that  Miss  Weld  saw  the  three 
figures,  but  without  noticing  the  faces  or 
dresses  of  the  two  companions  of  her 
brother,  and  without  believing  that  what 
her  father  considered  to  be  really  his  son's 
face  was  anything  more  than  a  likeness. 
This  precludes  deception  arising  from  the 
' '  wish  to  believe. ' '  The  second  is  that  Mr. 
Weld  himself  was  delighted  when  no  letter 
came  to  him  by  the  morning  post.  This 
would  prove  that  he  did  not  voluntarily 
cling  to  a  delusion.  Again,  Mr.  Weld's  not 
immediately  recognizing  the  picture  of  St. 
Stanislaus  shows  that  he  could  not  have 
known  much  about  the  Saint;  for  this  pict- 
ure, though  having  a  special  charm  of  its 
own,  is  easily  recognizable  to  any  one  who 
has  ever  seen  a  representation  of  St.  Stan- 
islaus. The  round,  youthful  face  and  the 
upturned  eyes  are  unmistakable,  not  to 

*  A  striking  fact  with  respect  to  the  Saint's 
miracles  is  the  large  number  of  dead  persons  re- 
stored to  life  by  the  power  of  his  intercession ;  and 
most  of  these  had  met  their  death  by  drowning. 
Another  noticeable  circumstance  is  that  it  was 
chiefly  children  that  the  Saint  raised  to  life,  al- 
though examples  of  grown  persons  are  not  want- 
ing. See  the  excellent  ' '  Life  of  St.  Stanislaus, ' ' 
by  Edward  Healy  Thompson. 

f  Our  engraving  is  from  a  photograph  of  the 
original  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Weld  and  the  Rev.  Father  Drummond,  S.  J.  The 
picture  is  a  plain  print  "about  the  size  of  an  oc- 
tavo volume." 


speak  of  the  religious  uniform.  Pictures  of 
St.  Aloysius  and  Blessed  Berchmans  are 
very  different,  and  these,  with  St.  Stanis- 
laus, are  the  youthful  Saints  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  last,  we  believe,  is  the  young- 
est of  Confessors.  In  all  likelihood,  then, 
Mr.  Weld  could  not  have  been  thinking  of 
St.  Stanislaus  at  the  time,  and  therefore 
the  likeness  to  the  picture  could  not  be  the 
work  of  his  imagination.  Finally,  Philip's 
second  companion  was  not  particularly  ob- 
served by  the  father  or  the  daughter.  Sup- 
posing, for  the  moment,  that  the  story  was 
the  product  of  ' '  unconscious  cerebration, ' ' 
or  any  other  natural  process,  it  would  have 
been  very  hard  to  resist  the  tendency  to 
explain  who  that  second  companion  was. 
And  yet  no  explanation  is  offered.  Need- 
less to  add  that  the  mere  fact  of  Miss  Weld's 
having  seen  anything  at  all  does  away  with 
the  possibility  of  a  merely  subjective  phe- 
nomenon on  the  father's  part. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  a  learned  and  well- 
known  Anglican  minister,  speaks  of  this 
remarkable  occurrence  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  best-authenticated  instances  of 
a  supernatural  appearance  which  has  ever 
been  narrated.  ' '  The  various  independent 
testimonies,  dovetailing  together  so  per- 
fectly, centre  in  the  leading  supernatural 
fact — the  actual  apparition  in  the  daytime 
of  a  person  just  departed  this  life  by  sudden 
death,  seen  not  by  one  only,  but  by  two 
people  simultaneously;  and  seen  in  com- 
pany with  the  spirit  of  a  very  holy  and  re- 
nowned Saint,  the  chosen  patron  of  the 
youth  who  had  just  been  drowned.  A 
more  clear  and  conclusive  example  of  the 
Supernatural  it  would  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain." 


THE  creature  can  not  serve  the  Creator 
except  with  a  service  of  love.  Love  is  the 
soul  of  worship,  the  foundation  of  rever- 
ence, the  life  of  good  works,  the  remission 
of  sins,  the  increase  of  holiness,  and  the 
security  of  final  perseverance. — Faber. 

THE  longest  day  has  its  evening,  the 
hardest  work  its  ending,  and  the  sharpest 
pain  its  contented  and  everlasting  rest. — Id. 


The  Ave  Maria. 


To  My  Sister  Amy. 


A  Servant  of  Mary. 


BY  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MARY,  C.  P. 


' '  1_L  ER  face  is  tow'rd  Jerusalem  *— of  Peace 

*•  ^         the  Vision  fair;  f 
Though  little  knows  she  yet,  dear  girl,  the  full 

feast  waiting  there. 
Nor  falter  now,  but  firmly  tread, 
Her  eager  footsteps,  mercy-led." 

So  musing,  sweet,  when  came  to-day  your 

letter  from  the  sea — 
Triumphant  o'er  the  ruthless  waves  which 

sunder  you  and  me — 
I  hail'd  with  joy  that  not  in  vain 
My  fond  prayer  soars  and  soars  again. 

Ay,  morn  and  eve:  but  most,  what  time  before 

God's  altar  stands 
Your   brother,   and  Our  L,ord    Himself  lies 

Victim  in  his  hands, 
He  thinks  of  you,  and  lifts  on  high 
The  Host,  the  Chalice,  with  a  sigh 

That  asks  the  help,  the  light,  the  strength  you 

need  to  follow  on 
Until  the  gift  of  perfect  faith,  the  City's  gate, 

be  won. 

And  your  dear  name  is  uppermost 
When  I  would  sue  the  Holy  Ghost 

With  hymn  and  collect,  tenderly,  for  all  my 

kith  and  kin, 
That  He,  whose  grace  o'erflows  the  Church, 

may  surely  bring  them  in; 
Or  bid,  at  least,  her  saving  power 
Shadow  their  souls  in  life's  last  hour. 

And,  oh,  how  calmly,  day  by  day,  I  place  you 

in  the  Heart 
Of  God's  own  Blessed  Mother,  who  will  do  her 

loving  part! 

I  see  her  peerless  title  shine 
Your  guiding-star,  as  once 'twas  mine. 

Our  L,ady,  then,  you  know  Her  now,  and  own 

our  homage  true: 
But  have  not  thought  of  Her,  I  ween,  as  your 

sweet  Mother  too  ? 

Ah,  call  Her  so,  and  you  shall  prove 
The  wonders  of  that  new-found  love ! 


*  St.  Luke,  ix,  51-53. 

t  Jerusalem  means  "Vision  of  Peace." 


XL 

AT  the  death  of  M.  Levavasseur,  the 
Abbe  des  Genettes'  intimate  friend,  the 
superior  of  the  seminary  was  made  Vicar- 
General.  He  sent  for  the  Abbe*  shortly  after 
the  return  of  the  latter  from  Paris,  and  said: 
' '  I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  I  know 
you  will  not  like  to  hear.  You  have  been 
appointed  pastor  of  Montsort. ' '  The  Abb6 
refused  to  accept  the  post,  but  was  told 
that  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  he  would 
be  considered  as  acting  in  open  rebellion 
to  his  superiors;  so  he  submitted,  saying: 
"You  have  treated  me  badly;  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  my  friend. "  "  Friendship 
must  yield  to  duty, ' '  was  the  reply.  ' '  God 
will  bless  your  sacrifice. ' ' 

Montsort  is  a  suburb  of  Alen9on,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  River  Sarthe. 
At  the  time  the  Abbe*  des  Genettes  became 
pastor,  the  inhabitants  had  a  reputation, 
which  would  have  frightened  a  priest  less 
zealous  and  courageous.  They  were  rev- 
olutionists of  the  deepest  dye — outwardly 
submissive  to  the  Emperor,  but  at  heart 
opposed  to  all  authority,  and  openly  hostile 
to  religion  and  her  ministers.  Of  the  eight 
or  nine  priests  who  had  been  successively 
sent  there  during  the  few  years  preceding, 
all  had  been  forced  to  leave  on  account  of 
the  ill  treatment  which  they  received ;  and 
one  priest  died  from  the  effects  of  personal 
abuse. 

On  the  day  of  his  installation,  the  Abbe" 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  civil 
authorities,  and  entered  the  church  escorted 
by  the  gendarmes.  He  disappointed  the 
congregation  by  not  preaching  at  Mass,  for 
they  were  watching  for  his  first  words  to 
use  them  against  him.  After  Vespers  he 
went,  without  being  called,  to  visit  the  sick ; 
and  those  who  had  gone  to  church  in  the 
morning  seeking  an  occasion  to  create  scan- 
dal were  s,omewhat  embarrassed  on  meeting 
him  face  to  face.  He  spoke  to  them  kindly, 
and  made  a  good  impression  upon  them, 
which,  however,  was  only  temporary. 
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Undismayed  by  obstacles,  and  strength- 
ening by  prayer  his  courage,  which  was 
severely  tried,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to 
work.  His  first  sermon  was  on  general 
topics — an  instruction  on  the  principal  du- 
ties of  religion,  in  regard  to  which  his 
hearers  were  extremely  ignorant.  He  an- 
nounced that  during  Lent  he  would  give  a 
course  of  catechetical  instructions,  adding 
that  those  children  who  had  made  their 
First  Communion  the  year  before  must  at- 
tend, otherwise  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  make  their  Easter  duty. 

This  was  not  a  very  severe  threat  for  peo- 
ple who  never  approached  the  Sacraments, 
but  they  were  annoyed  by  any  manifestation 
of  authority.  They  ridiculed  his  words,  in- 
sulted him  in  the  streets,  and  openly  mocked 
him.  But  the  new  pastor  had  gained  one 
point:  he  had  made  them  think,  for  the 
time  at  least,  of  their  Easter  duty.  During 
Lent  he  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  the 
instructions  pretty  well  attended.  On  one 
occasion,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
seeing  a  larger  number  than  usual  gathered 
round  the  pulpit,  he  interrupted  for  a  mo- 
ment the  course  of  his  instruction,  and  said 
to  them:  "You  dislike  me,  I  know;  and  I 
am  not  surprised  that  you  do,  if  you  believe 
me  to  be  such  as  I  have  been  represented 
to  you.  You  would  be  glad  to  have  me 
leave,  but  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  did  not  come 
here  at  your  command,  but  by  order  of  my 
superiors,  and  very  much  against  my  own 
inclination.  I  shall  remain,  notwithstand- 
ing your  opposition.  If  you  wish  me  to 
go,  be  converted — return  to  a  sense  of  your 
duty  to  God ;  then  I  shall  have  accomplished 
my  mission,  and  will  most  gladly  take  my 
departure,  leaving  to  some  one  more  agree- 
able the  care  of  your  souls. ' ' 

Although  these  words  impressed  some 
of  the  Abbess  hearers  favorably,  they  only 
served  to  irritate  others.  Every  evening, 
at  the  close  of  the  instruction,  a  certain 
number  whose  good  will  the  pastor  had 
gained  followed  him,  without  his  knowl- 
edge, from  the  church  to  his  house,  as  they 
feared  an  attack  might  be  made  upon  him. 
Forty  or  fifty  confessions  rewarded  his  zeal; 


but  those  who  thus  returned  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  had  to  bear  ridicule  and  insults 
from  the  others. 

One  day  some  persons  came  to  tell  him 
that  a  sick  man,  who  had  sent  to  a  neighbor- 
ing parish  for  a  priest  to  hear  his  confession, 
was  dead,  and  that  they  proposed  to  send 
for  the  same  priest  to  perform  the  funeral 
services.  This  was  intended  as  an  insult  to 
the  Abbe  des  Genettes,  who  said,  in  an  em- 
I  phatic  manner:  "The  ecclesiastical  rules 
require  the  pastor  to  perform  the  funeral 
ceremonies.  I  can  not  dispense  myself  from 
this  duty."  They  then  went  away,  mut- 
tering vague  threats. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August.     Public 
prayers  were  being  offered  for  rain,  and  pro- 
tection from  dreaded  pestilence.     So,  as  a 
simple  measure  of  prudence,  the  Abbe  or- 
dered the  pall-bearers  to  leave  the  coffin  at 
the  door  of  the  church  while  the  prayers 
were  being  said.    This  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite the  crowd.    The  ringleaders  carried  the 
coffin  half  way  up  the  nave,  but  the  Abbe 
compelled  them  to  leave  the  church.     On 
their  way  to  the  cemetery  they  halted  at 
every  street-corner  to  recniit  their  ranks,  so 
that  it  was  dark  when  they  reached  their 
|  destination.    By  that  time  their  excitement 
j  and  anger  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
!  they  threatened  to  throw  the  Abbe  into  the 
!  open  grave.     But  he  cried  out  in  a  com- 
j  manding    tone:     "Silence!     Respect    the 
dead!"     And  they  were  silent;  but  their 
boisterous  conduct  had  already  brought  the 
commissary  of  police  to  the  scene.     In  re- 
turning, the  Abbe*  spoke  to  those  nearest 
to  him,  and  made  them  understand  they  had 
exposed  themselves  to  arrest  by  insulting 
a  priest  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties.     He 
reproached  them  in  a  paternal  manner,  and 
\  for  once  they  listened  withoiit  anger.     But 
the  affair  was  not  allowed  to  rest  there :  the 
scandal  had  been  too  open. 

The  Abbe  des  Genettes  refused  to  ap- 
pear against  his  unruly  parishioners.  ' '  If 
they  have  offended  me,"  he  said,  "I  par- 
don them  as  a  father  pardons  his  rebellious 
children."  All  honored  him  for  these 
Christian  sentiments;  however,  that  did 
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LET  us  patiently  bear  the  trials  Go'd 
sends  us,  and,  uniting  them  with  the  merits 
of  Our  Redeemer,  offer  them  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  holy  souls.  We  shall  thus 
secure  for  ourselves  powerful  intercessors 
in  heaven.  —  "'Bouquet  Spiritucl aux  Ames 
dit  Purgatoirc." 


not  prevent  the  arrest  of  some  thirty  per- 
sons whom  the  police  had  reason  to  suspect. 
During  the  trial  the  Abbe  wrote  to  the 
judge  excusing  his  parishioners  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  interceding  for  them.  The 
judge  read  the  letter  aloud  in  court,  'and  ^ 
added  that  but  for  the  intercession  of  the 
priest  whom  they  had  insulted,  the  affair 
would  have  gone  much  further.  As  it  was, 
the  ringleader  only  was  made  to  suffer.  He 
was  condemned  to  three  weeks'  imprison- 
ment, and  a  considerable  fine.  When  the 
Abb£  heard  of  the  sentence,  he  sent  to  the 
man's  family  food  and  money,  with  which 
the  messenger  arrived  just  as  the  wife  was 
reproaching  her  husband  for  his  conduct, 
and  she  increased  her  reproaches  when  she 
saw  what  sort  of  revenge  had  been  taken. 

The  next  day  the  Abbe  went  to  see  the 
man — who  was  much  embarrassed  by  the 
meeting, — spoke  to  him  in  a  paternal  man- 
ner, promised  to  provide  for  his  family 
during  the  three  weeks,  and  to  obtain  if 
possible  an  abridgment  of  the  sentence. 
This  line  of  conduct,  so  natural  to  a  priest, 
and  to  which  the  Abbe  was  compelled  by 
the  promptings  of  his  compassionate  heart, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people; 
by  one  of  those  sudden  reactions  common  to 
those  who  follow  the  lead  of  their  passions, 
they  manifested  the  most  enthusiastic  affec- 
tion for  their  pastor,  to  whom  a  short  time 
before  they  had  shown  nothing  but  hatred. 

Henceforth  the  Abbe  des  Genettes'  task 
was  an  easy  one :  they  listened  to  his  words, 
followed  his  counsels,  and  studied  the  re- 
ligion which  they  had  hitherto  dishonored. 
With  the  exception  of  some  sixty  would-be 
philosophers,  obdurate  and  proud,  the  three 
thousand  souls  in  the  parish  became  as 
docile  as  children. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


Queen   Mary,  Lady  of  Hosts. 


BY     THE     REV.     THOMAS     J.     JENKINS.. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

II. 

is  at  Rome  a  semicircular  struct- 
1  ure  with  a  colonnaded  portico,  called 
the  Pantheon,  built  by  the  Romans  in  the 
zenith  of  their  power,  when  the  imperial 
Eagles  floated  triumphantly  over  every 
known  country.  It  was  consecrated  to  All 
the  Gods,  as  the  name  implies, — their  im- 
ages, brought  from  every  clime  to  the  num- 
ber of  30,000,  being  ranged  about  the  walls. 
St.  Gregory  the  First  and  the  Great  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  dedicating  the  heathen 
Pandemonium  to  the  One  True  God,  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
All  Saints.  What  Gregory  I.  planned  his 
successor,  Boniface  IV. ,  carried  out.  In  the 
year  607  he  consecrated  the  Pantheon  under 
the  name  of  "Oiir  Lady  of  Martyrs,"  or 
" of  the  Rotunda." 

Looking  up  now  from  our  parapet  to  the 
countless  throng,  we  naturally  single  out 
those  who  have  inherited  archangelic — 
nay,  even  cherubic  and  seraphic  thrones  left 
vacant  by  the  fall  of  the  unhappy  spirits 
who  joined  in  Lucifer's  rebellion.  Let  it 
please  to  signalize  two  like  their  Queen  in 
sex  and  nearest  to  her  in  virtue.  Is  there  not 
in  a  Catharine  of  old,  a  gentle  Agnes — God's 
bride  of  thirteen — an  Agatha  of  Catania,  a 
Cecilia  of  Rome,  even  the  sterner  stuff  of 
which  heroes  are  made,  to  cause  them  to  be 
hailed  worthy  of  replacing  a  bloody  Moloch, 
a  lascivious  Astarte",  or  Thammuz  ? 

St.  Catharine,  with  a  crown  on  her  head, 
a  sword  in  her  right  hand,  and  her  left 
leaning  on  a  broken  wheel,  was  truly  ua 
holy,  noble  virgin  and  most  glorious  mar- 
tyr. ' '  She  was  the  daughter  of  King  Costus, 
and  born  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  Salamin.  When  thirteen  years  old 
she  removed  with  her  parents  to  the  famous 
city  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where,  after 
her  father's  death,  she  was  sought  as  a  wife 
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by  a  powerful  prince.  Catharine  declined 
his  addresses,  and,  fleeing  to  the  desert,  was 
instructed  in  the  faith  by  a  monk.  Christ 
the  Lord  espoused  her  Himself,  giving  her 
as  a  pledge  of  their  nuptials  a  bridal  ring. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  whilst  Maximinus 
(not  Maxentius)  was  commanding  all  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  in  a  temple,  she  boldly 
appeared  before  him,  and,  upbraiding  him 
for  his  tyranny,  disputed  with  and  over- 
came him  in  controversy.  The  Emperor, 
astounded  at  her  erudition,  had  fifty  most 
learned  philosophers  called  to  engage  in  a 
public  disputation  with  her  in  Alexandria, 
then  a  great  school  of  philosophy.  How- 
ever, the  inspired  virgin  converted  her  an- 
tagonists, who  declared  themselves  Chris-  ! 
tiaus,  and  were  martyred.  Catharine  was 
hereupon  scourged,  and  left  without  food  for 
twelve  days;  on  which  occasion  the  Empress 
Faustina  and  a  captain  with  200  soldiers, 
being  favored  with  a  vision,  were  also  con- 
verted. When  now  the  tyrant  prepared  four 
wheels  garnished  with  sharp  points  to  man- 
gle her  virginal  body,  the  Saint  broke  the  in- 
struments, and  overcame  4,000  heathens  by 
her  prayers.  Finally,  the  hardened  Emperor  ! 
trying  to  overcome  her  by  soft  promises 
and  rich  presents,  the  royal  virgin  despised 
them  all,  and  bowed  her  neck  to  the  sword. 
It  is  related  that  milk  instead  of  blood 
flowed  from  her  severed  head  and  trunk. 
Her  body  was  translated  to  Mt.  Sinai  by 
angels,  where  she  is  venerated  equally  by 
Saracens  and  Christians.  These  wonderful 
events  occurred  about  A.  D.  310. 

Turn  our  eyes  but  little  below,  and  we 
see  among  the  band  of  virgins,  on  a  cherub's 
throne,  designated  by  her  miniature  organ 
and  an  amaranthine  wreath  twined  with 
roses,  the  patroness  of  music,  St.  Cecilia. 

If  ever  sweet  virgin  merited  all  the  en- 
comiums of  poetry  and  all  the  devotion  of 
religion,  Cecilia  certainly  did.  Of  gentle 
blood,  and  still  more  gentle  mind,  her  open- 
ing soul  consecrated  its  virgin  perfume  to 
please  Him  alone  who  reigns  in  the  heav- 
ens. Scarcely  able  to  stammer  the  sweet 
Name  of  Jesus,  she  gave  Him  her  whole 
being — her  body,  her  soul,  her  virginity, 


her  all.     A  virgin,  she  imitated  our  spot- 
less Mother,  the 

' '  Purest  of  creatures,  sweet  Mother,  sweet  Maid ' ' ; 
and  it  was  her  submission  to  her  divine 
Spouse  that  made  her  imitate  still  further 
the  model  of  virginity  in  her  sex,  by  espous- 
ing, against  her  will,  the  youthful  Valerian. 
On  the  eve  of  their  nuptials  St.  Cecilia 
thus  addressed  her  betrothed:  "Know, 
Valerian,  that  I  am  guarded  by  an  angel, 
the  custodian  of  my  virginity ;  beware,  then, 
lest  thou  draw  upon  thyself  the  anger  of 
God. ' '  The  noble-minded  Valerian,  yet  a 
pagan,  immediately  declaring  himself  ready 
to  embrace  his  admirable  consort's  faith,  if 
the  angel  would  deign  to  show  himself  to 
hijn,  Cecilia  assured  him  he  might  enjoy 
such  a  celestial  favor  if  he  would  only  be 
baptized,  and  directed  him  to  seek  Urban, 
the  Pontiff,  in  the  cemetery  on  the  Appian 
Way.  Baptized,  he  returned  and  beheld 
Cecilia  praying  by  the  side  of  an  angel  shin- 
ing like  the  Apparition  of  the  Resurrection. 
Then,  as  one  account  has  it,  he  called  in 
his  brother  Tiburtius,  who,  being  favored 
with  a  sight  of  the  glorious  angel,  was  also 
converted.  Another  legend  says  that  011 
Valerian's  conversion,  he  and  his  virginal 
spouse  received  upon  their  heads  crowns 
of  roses  from  Paradise,  the  sweet  scent  of 
which  attracted  Tiburtius,  who  was  then 
converted.  After  the  martyrdom  of  the  two 
brothers,  Cecilia  was  summoned  to  give  an 

I  account  of  what  inheritance  they  had  left. 
Upon  declaring  that  everything  had  been 
distributed  to  the  poor,  Almachius  tried  to 

•  force  her  to  adore  the  idols,  which  only  gave 
her  occasion  to  preach  the  truth  of  Christ, 
converting  no  less  than  four  hundred  of  the 
bystanders.  Foaming  with  rage,  Almachius 
had  her  thrown  into  a  boiling  bath.  As  she 

;  came  out  but  the  stronger,  like  another  St. 
John,  the  executioner,  though  he  struck 
her  slender  neck  three  times  with  a  naked 
sword,  not  being  able  to  kill  her,  left  her 
weltering  in  her  blood.  She  lived  three  days, 
preaching  and  confirming  her  brethren  in 

i  the  faith,  and  at  her  death  ordered  all  her 
goods  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  her 
house  used  as  a  church.  The  Church  was 
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"built,  and  there  repose  Cecilia,  Valerian,  and 
Tiburtins,  side  by  side  (A.  D.  224). 

To  Cecilia  may  be  applied  those  sacred 
words :  ' '  She  knew  not  the  couch  in  crime. 
She  shall  bear  fruit  in  the  eyes  of  holy'souls ' ' ; 
for  who  was  the  mother  of  those  four  hun- 
dred whom  her  dying  words  conceived  in 
Christ  ?  And  every  virgin  ' '  shall  thus  bear 
fruit. ' '  O  blind  man !  is  Cecilia,  then,  no 
jewel,  though  "dim-sighted"  to  the  world, 
reflecting  every  virtuous  ray  of  the  Sun  of 
Justice?  O  names  sweeter  than  honey — 
Cecilia,  Agatha,  Agnes:  the  "dim-sighted," 
the  ' '  good  one, ' '  the  chaste  lamb ' ' ! 

Would  you  know  one  of  the  hidden  saints, 
a  representative  of  that  throng  ' '  which  no 
man  can  number,  out  of  all  nations  and 
tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues ' '  ?  ( Apoc. 
vii.)  St.  Ignatius  reveals  one  to  us  in  his 
( '  Exercises. "  It  is  the  humble  little  maid, 
a  modest  Jewish  girl  of  about  the  years  of 
Mary,  whom  she  is  honored  to  wait  upon ; 
who  is  reported  as  accompanying  the  hal- 
lowed pair  on  their  painful  journey  to  Beth- 
lehem, when  the  Immaculate' s  "days 
were  accomplished  that  she  should  be  de- 
livered." (Luke,  ii.)  You  see  in  her  hum- 
ble mien  now  as  she  sits  by  the  footstool  of 
lier  Lady — her  downcast,  but  half-disclosed 
dark  Oriental  eye ;  her  delicate  olive  fingers 
twined  in  her  lap;  her  fair-formed  head 
thrown  slightly  back,  revealing  the  utter 
sweetness  of  the  childlike  face,  full  of  the 
expression,  "as  a  maiden  in  the  hand  of 
her  mistress,"  what  manner  of  loved  and 
loving  handmaid  she  was  to  the  "Hand- 
maid of  the  Lord."  Beckon  but  to  her, 
and  her  quick  eye  catches  your  pleading 
expression  that  she  would  gently  touch 
the  hem  of  the  Queen's  robe  to  call  her  at- 
tention to  your  petition.  She  with  blessed, 
ever-heard  Joseph,  will  intercede  for  us  to 
obtain  a  glance  from 

"  .  .  .  .  The  Lovely  One  of  Heaven, 
Whose  smile  sheds  joy  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  blest. ' ' 

We  sink  in  ecstasy  at  this  vision  of  the 
veriest  likeness  of  God  His  masterhands  ever 
formed;  but,  true  to  her 'maiden  lowlihood, 
she  signs  us  to  bend  the  knee  and  cover  the 
face  before  the  Ineffable  God,  to  whom  glory  ! 


and  honor;  and,  she  the  precentor,  with 
the  billions  of  the  blest  we  intone  the  hymn 
of  heaven  and  earth  and  all  the  spheres : 

"Genitori,  Genitoque 

Procedenti  ab  utroque 
Compar"  sit  laudatio ! ' ' 


The  Remembrance  of  the  Dead. 


''PHE  present  season,  when  Nature  is  di- 
A  vested  of  her  rich  robes,  and  the  joyous 
notes  of  birds  are  hushed,  and  flowers  no 
longer  bloom, — when  the  church  bells  ring 
with  a  melancholy  sound  that  befits  the 
waning  year,  and  chill  winds  chant  their 
sullen  dirges, — is  most  appropriately  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  the  holy  and 
patient  dead. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  says  we  do  not  suf- 
ficiently remember  our  dead,  and  this  for- 
getfulness  is  injurious  to  ourselves  and  un- 
just to  those  who  have  gone  before  us.     It 
works  an  injury'  to  ourselves,  because  the 
thought  of  death  is  most  salutary  to  us. 
' '  Remember  thy  last  end, ' '  the  Scripture 
says,  "and  thou  shalt  never  sin."     If  the 
remembrance  of  the  certainty  of  death,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  its  coming,  were  ever 
present  to  us,  we  should  realize  more  fully 
than  we  do  the  malice  of  sin,  make  greater 
efforts  to  avoid  its  commission,  and  to  ex- 
piate past  transgressions.     The  forgetful- 
ness  of  death  makes  us  neglect  the  faithful 
departed,  who  are  in  a  condition  of  misery 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  relieve.     Among 
them  are  some  that  have  special  claims  on 
our   help — relatives,  friends,    benefactors. 
Few   would   be   willing   to   acknowledge 
themselves  lacking  in  affection,  or  guilty  of 
ingratitude;  but  when  we  love  we  remem- 
ber, and  to  be  grateful  is  to  be  willing, 
eager  even,  to  reciprocate  favors  received. 
St.  Thomas  and  Venerable  Bede  say  that 
the  pains  of  the  suffering  souls  exceed  those 
which   the    martyrs    endured,    and   other 
sainted  theologians  teach  that  the  punish- 
ment of  purgatory  differs  from  that  of  hell 
only  in  respect  to  its  duration.    ' '  The  same 
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fire  purifies  the  just  and  torments  the 
damned. ' '  The  souls  in  purgatory  are  ob- 
jects of  divine  justice;  they  are  in  prison  for 
debts  which  must  be  paid  ere  they  can  be 
released.  From  their  abode  of  suffering 
these  prisoners  cry  out  to  us :  "  Have  pity 
on  me,  have  pity  on  me,  at  least  you  my 
friends ;  because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
touched  me ! ' ' 

The  ways  in  which  we  can  respond  to 
this  touching  appeal  are  manifold :  by  alms- 
deeds,  prayers,  fasting,  and  the  innumera- 
ble indulgences  attached  to  almost  every 
pious  act.  But  the  most  effective  means  of 
helping  the  prisoners  of  the  King  is  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Let  us  not 
neglect  any,  least  of  all  the  last,  which  is 
infallibly  efficacious.  -"Restrain  not  grace 
from  the  dead."  (Ecclus.,  vii.) 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  Holy  Father  has  officially  announced 
his  intention  of  according  next  year  the  favor 
of  an  extraordinary  Jubilee  to  the  entire  Cath- 
olic world.  The  joyful  announcement  was 
made  public  on  the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Holy  Rosary,  and  the  Jubilee  will  be  placed 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

M.  dePressense,  the  most  eminent  Protestant 
publicist  in  France,  speaks  of  the  Munster 
Congress  as  ' '  one  of  the  most  significant  man- 
ifestations of  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  igth 
century.  ...  It  might  be  called  a  thermome- 
ter indicating  its  temperature.  And  we  must 
acknowledge  that  this  year  the  maximum  has 
been  reached.  .  .  .  The  assembly  numbered 
in  fts  ranks  political  men,  bishops,  priests, 
professors,  manufacturers,  and  even  some 
workmen.  The  religious  feeling  was  shown, 
not  only  by  the  prayers  which  opened  and 
closed  the  sittings,  but  by  profound  inclina- 
tions of  the  head  at  every  mention  of  the 
name  of  Christ. ' ' 

M.  de  Pressense  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
Kulturkampf,  instead  of  alienating  Catholic 
Germany  from  the  Holy  See,  has  strengthened 
the  bond  of  union,  and  proved  a  triumph  of 
the  Papacy.  "  Every  invocation  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pope  was  drowned  in  applause.  ' 


Indeed  year  by  year,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Kulturkampf  itself,  the  bonds  between  Ger- 
man Catholicism  and  the  Papacy  have  been 
drawn  closer  and  closer.  There  is  now  no  trace 
of  the  opposition  which  the  most  illustrious 
representatives  of  this  religion  once  made  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infal- 
libility. M.  de  Bismarck  has  certainly  played 
the  part  of  an  executive  power  charged  with 
enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil. No  one  has  contributed  more  than  he  to 
recall  those  who  had  rebelled  against  the  Papal 
omnipotence,  and  to  overcome  their  last  re- 
sistance. ' ' 

King  Alfonso  has  sent  the  grand  cross  of 
the  Order  of  Charles  III.  to  Cardinal  San- 
felice,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation  for  his  charitable  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  cholera-stricken  people  of  Spain. 
The  gift  was  accompanied  -with  a  beautiful 
letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  says:  ' '  I  know  well 
that  recompense  for  your  charity  is  not  to  be 
found  in  decorations  and  honors;  .  .  .  I  think, 
however,  this  gift  of  King  Alfonso  will  please 
you,  as  it  bears  the  image  of  Mary,  Consoler 
of  the  Afflicted,  and  was  instituted  to  promote, 
to  prove,  and  defend  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  long  before  this  belief 
was  de  fide.  It  was  instituted  by  a  king  born 
on  Italian  soil  and  a  benefactor  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  It  is  sent  you  by  a  young 
king  who,  like  yourself,  would  willingly  give 
his  life  for  his  people. ' ' 


It  is  not  often  that  one  comes  across  such 
candid  words  as  the  following  in  the  Protes- 
tant religious  papers.  The  time  is  coming 
when  our  veteran  opponents  of  the  public 
school  system  may  rest  from  their  labors  and 
let  volunteer  Protestants  finish  the  fight.  Our 
excerpt  is  from  the  Christian  Advocate,  of  San 
Francisco: 

' '  The  course  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country  is  taking  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  their  children  is,  from  their  standpoint,  worthy 
of  praise.  They  see  that  in  order  to  keep  their 
children  under  the  rule  of  the  Church,  they  must 
keep  them  from  the  public  schools,  where  they 
think  Protestant  influences  predominate.  There- 
fore they  are  providing  for  them  in  their  parochial 
schools  and  academies  at  an  extra  expense  that 
does  credit  to  their  zeal  and  devotion.  They  are 
wise  in  their  generation.  Their  plans  are  broad, 
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deep  and  far-reaching,  and  they  are  a  unit  in  the 
prosecution  of  them.  They  are  loyal  to  their  con- 
victionvS,  making  everything  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  their  religion.  Understanding  as  they 
do  the  importance  of  moulding  character  in  the 
formative  period,  they  look  diligently  after  the 
religious  culture  of  their  children.  In  ail  this  they 
are  deserving  of  commendation,  and  Protestants 
may  receive  valuable  hints  from  them  of  tenacity 
of  grip  and  self-denying  devotion  to  their  faith." 

Italian  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
monument  to  Garibaldi  is  decidedly  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  considering  what  recently  occurred 
in  the  province  of  Mantua.  As  the  subscrip- 
tion amounted  to  less  than  two  thousand 
francs  (400  dollars),  the  civil  authorities,  who 
had  voted  the  monument  without  knowing 
whether  the  funds  would  be  forthcoming,  de- 
cided to  draw  from  the  State  treasury,  at  the 
same  time  voting  an  appropriation  to  complete 
the  work,  for  which,  of  course,  taxes  must  be 
levied  upon  a  people  already  in  misery.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  at  the  same  assembly 
where  these  infamous  measures  were  passed, 
the  members  rejected  a  petition,  presented  by 
a  committee  of  poor  peasants,  requesting  the 
suppression  of  the  toll  on  a  public  bridge ! 

At  the  request  of  the  king  and  the  princi- 
pal chiefs,  the  Rev.  Fathers  Didier  and  Gar- 
nier,  missionaries  of  the  Marist  Order,  have 
framed  a  constitution  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Nokumonu,  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Navi- 
gators. The  king  and  most  of  his  subjects  are 
savages.  Their  object  in  constituting  them- 
selves a  Government  was  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  territory,  and  offer  a  more  determined  re- 
sistance to  war-loving  neighbors.  Pere  Didier 
writes : 

"Naturally,  the  old  king  is  maintained;  his 
son  Falevai,  the  most  intelligent  man  of  the 
island,  is  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
portfolio  of  all  the  ministers ;  these  various  high 
offices  will  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  going 
fishing,  and  from  doing  his  own  cooking!  The 
old  catechist  Susitino  is  appointed  judge;  finally, 
Telakau  and  Falakie,  the  two  greatest  chiefs  of 
the  country,  who  have  the  right  of  electing  the 
king,  are  installed  senators  and  deputies  for  life, 
in  company  with  Susitino — just  enough  to  have 
a  majority  of  at  least  one.  Two  young  married 
men  are  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  policemen,  and 
consequently  take  the  oath  of  office.  Sunday 
evening  all  the  subjects  are  assembled  in  the  wee 
church;  the  constitution  is  read  and  explained, 
and  the  benediction  of  Heaven  invoked  on  all 


those  who  will  faithfully  observe  it.  A  letter  has 
been  written  to  the  people  of  Fakaofo  charging 
them  to  remain  at  their  homes,  and  to  meddle  no 
more  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  The  new 
Government  has  decided  that  the  village,  which 
was  a  little  neglected,  shall  assume  a  more  civil- 
ized appearance;  a  grand  public  square  is  to  be 
prepared  in  the  centre,  with  a  cross  in  the  middle; 
thence  four  roads  will  lead  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  island.  Another  cross  is  to  be  erected  at 
Calvary  (the  cemetery).  A  large  house  near  the 
church  has  been  given  to  the  catechist,  and  also  a 
beautiful  field  of  cocoanut  trees;  a  school-house 
for  the  children  is  to  be  erected,  and  thus  Noku- 
monu is  to  rise  out  of  darkness,  and  take  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

The  small-pox  has  appeared  in  the  tenement 
quarters  of  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  hear  of  the  meeting  of  the  anti-vaccination 
league,  with  Henry  Bergh  as  president,  and 
several  well-known  physicians  as  members. 
Now  we  shall  see  whether  these  men  will  be 
called  "ignorant"  and  "superstitious,"  and 
have  vaccination  forced  upon  them.  Of  course 
not!  They  are  not  poor  French  Canadians. 
Their  wealth  and  standing  will  command  re- 
spect, no  matter  what  may  be  the  lack  of  merit 
in  their  cause. —  Ypsilanti  Sentinel. 

In  a  letter  sent  recently  from  Rome  to  his 
former  flock  in  distant  California,  Archbishop 
Alemany  remarks:  "I  deem  it  a  happy  event 
that  on  leaving  California  I  should  be  the 
bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  Holy  See — namely, 
of  the  ordinary  process  of  the  beatification  of 
the  Rev.  Father  Magin  Catala,  the  saintly 
missionary  of  Santa  Clara,  which  cause  is  al- 
ready under  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites. ' ' 


New  Publications. 


LITTLE  MONTH  OP  THE  SouivS  IN  PURGA- 
TORY. Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Author 
of  "Golden  Sands."  By  Miss  Ella  McMahon. 
Benziger  Bros.,  Publishers. 

This  pretty  little  book  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  pious  thoughts  on  Purgatory,  and  various 
devotions  in  behalf  of  the  Suffering  Souls.  The 
name  of  the  author,  and  the  imprimatur  which 
the  manual  bears,  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  recommend  it  to  the  faithful.  The  trans- 
lator has  performed  her  task  with  accustomed 
skill,,  but  critical  readers  will  object  to  having 
so  many  words  in  italics,  which,  besides  being 
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unmeaning,  is  a  typographical  disfigurement. 
This  fault  is  common  to  all  the  books  we  have 
seen  by  the  author  of  ' '  Golden  Sands. ' ' 

— THE  CATHOLIC  HOME  ALMANAC  FOR 
1886. — Excellent  as  were  the  previous  issues 
-of  this  year-book,  we  think  the  present  one 
much  superior.  The  editor  and  publishers 
seem  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  it,  not 
only  a  desirable,  but  an  indispensable  article 
of  the  Catholic  home.  The  fasts,  days  of  ab- 
stinence, and  holydays  of  obligation  are  care- 
fully indicated;  and,  besides  the  calendar  and 
astronomical  calculations,  there  is  a  variety  of 
useful  information.  In  addition  to  this  are 
many  pages  of  interesting  reading  matter  con- 
tributed by  some  of  the  best  Catholic  writers 
of  the  day,  and  illustrated  with  numerous 
creditable  wood  engravings.  A  chromo-litho- 
graph  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  given  as  a 
frontispiece.  Price,  25  cts. 


Obituary. 


"//  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for 
the  dead."  (2  Mach.,  xii,  46.) 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  following  persons  lately  deceased: 

The  Rev. Victor  Gavard,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans,  deceased  in  France,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  search  of  health. 

Mr.  John  Reilly,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  i8th  ult.,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  His  death  was  in  keeping  with  his 
fervent  Christian  life. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Clarke,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ,  who 
after  returning  from  the  Rosary  service  in  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  on  the  22d  ult.,  was  attacked 
with  a  congestive  chill,  and  died  within  an  hour. 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Maguire,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a 
devout  child  of  Mary,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
on  the  23d  of  August. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Donavan,  of  South  Brooklyn,  who 
breathed  his  last  on  the  26th  ult.  Mr.  Donavan 
was  a  prominent  citizen,  and  a  man  whose  sterling 
worth  gained  him  the  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Mrs.  Comer,  wife  of  Patrick  Comer,  keeper 
of  the  Dawfuskie  Island  light-house,  who  passed 
away  on  the  i4th  ult.  Her  death  was  caused  by 
a  disease  contracted  through  exposure  and  in- 
juries in  a  shipwreck  nearly  twelve  years  ago. 
She  was  a  native  of  Co.  Waterford,  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Mary  Heslin,  Elkridge,  Md. ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Coogan,  Milford,  Wis. ;  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Joslin,  Mont- 
-clare,  N.  J. 

May  they  rest  in  peace! 


A  Story  of  Real  Life. 


WOULDN'T  stay  away  for 
all   the   world  ! ' '    exclaimed 
Adele  Berthold  to  Carrie  St. 
Cyr,  as  she  was  bidding  her 
friend    good-morning    after    an 
early  call. 

"And  I  would  not  go  for  all  the 
orld!"  said  Carrie. 

"Well,  it's  real  mean  of  you,  for  all  our 
set  will  be  sure  to  be  there;  and  we  are 
going  to  wear  Parisian  cloaks  and  caps.  But 
if  you  will  not  be  persuaded — "  And  the 
voice  died  away  as  the  door  gently  closed. 

"Not  go  where,  my  daughter?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  St.  Cyr,  as  she  crossed  the  cor- 
ridor with  a  languid  step,  and  entered  the 
parlor,  into  which  Carrie  had  returned. 

"To  the  French  Theatre  to-night.  All 
the  young  folks  are  wild  over  the  arrival 
of  a  company  from  New  Orleans,  and  the 
streets  are  full  of  showy  advertisements. ' ' 

"You  may  go,  dear,  if  you  wish.  You 
need  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  amuse- 
ment for  my  sake ;  your  Aunt  Zo£  will 
cheerfully  keep  me  company. ' ' 

"Thanks,  dear  mamma;  but  you  must 
remember  that  'Clara  Minturn'  is  to  ap- 
pear. I  could  never  make  up  my  mind  to 
see  her  there." 

"Why  not,  dear?  I  have  not  even  heard 
of  her;  I  do  not  read  the  news  since  my  ill- 
ness. ' ' 

' '  I  never  saw  her  on  the  stage ;  but  you 
seem  to  forget  that  '  Minturn '  is  only  a  nom 
de plume.  Don' t  you  remember  Felicia  de 
Joinville,  who  went  to  be  an  actress  three 
years  ago?" 

' '  Oh !  I  do  now  remember  hearing  a 
rumor  of  it  up  at  Saginaw ;  but  I  supposed 
that  Felicia  had  yielded  to  the  force  of  fam- 
ily regrets." 

' '  Not  at  all.  She  went  in  spite  of  the 
grief  of  her  parents  and  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Sisters. ' ' 
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' '  Surely  she  was  not  educated  at  the  con- 
vent?" 

"That  she  was  is  one  of  the  most  as- 
tounding and  shocking  things  about  the 
whole  affair. ' ' 

' '  Now  I  understand  why  Mrs.  de  Joinville 
was  so  depressed  on  Sunday.  After  Ves- 
pers.I  spoke  to  her  as  she  was  getting  into 
her  carriage ;  she  pressed  my  hand,  her  eyes 
were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  she  hurriedly 
closed  the  door  and  drew  her  veil.  I  feared 
that  Mr.  de  Joinville  had  incurred  financial 
losses;  but  they  are  very  wealthy,  are  they 
not?" 

' '  Yes :  and  so  exemplary  in  all  Christian 
practices,  so  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  fore- 
most in  every  good  work!" 

' '  It  must  be  very  painful  to  them  to  know 
their  daughter  is  actually  in  the  city,  and 
going  to  appear  in  public. ' ' 

"Oh,  they  have  all  gone  off  to  Pittsburg! 
The  house  is  shut,  the  windows  draped, 
and  no  one  there  but  the  housekeeper.  It 
would  look  very  uncharitable,  I  think,  for 
any  of  their  friends  to  attend  the  theatre. ' ' 

4 '  It  certainly  would,  and  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  so  considerate.  But  what  could 
riave  induced  Felicia  to  take  such  a  step? 
No  doubt  there  are  very  nice  people  among 

actors.  I  have  heard  that is  a  devout 

Catholic,  and  boasts  of  having  been  a  peni- 
tent of  the  saintly  Father  Faber.  But  for  a 
wealthy  young  girl  to  go  on  the  stage  against 
her  parents'  will  is  something  dreadful. ' ' 

"The  Sisters  are  deeply  grieved  at  her 
course,  as  well  as  the  family. ' ' 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  visitors,  and  the  common  theme 
was  the  amusement  promised  during  the 
coming  fortnight  by  the  company  from 
New  Orleans. 

The  following  morning  Adele  St.  Cyr 
hastened  to  give  the  news  of  the  previous 
evening  to  her  friend. 

' '  O  Carrie ! ' '  she  began,  ' '  the  entertain- 
ment was  very  successful,  but  we  had  a 
terrible  fright  at  the  end,  so  that  I  became 
faint,  and  brother  Julien  had  to  carry  me 
out  into  the  carriage;  and,  as  I  was  very 
nervous,  he  took  me  home." 


"A  fright!    What  caused  it?" 

' '  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Clara  took  part 
in  La  Fille  du  Regiment,  and  I  felt  disgusted 
to  see  a  girl  brought  up  as  she  had  been  ac- 
cepting the  rude  gallantries  of  the  soldier 
boys,  and  I  had  half  a  mind  to  go  home;  but 
Julien  wanted  to  hear  her  sing  ''Ma  Nor- 
mandie. '  So  I  stayed.  As  she  curtsied  low 
to  the  overwhelming  applause  that  greeted 
her,  her  hoops  threw  the  gauze  skirts  right 
on  to  the  footlights.  Up  went  the  flames 
around  her  like  serpents  licking  her.  She 
screamed,  and  fought  the  fire,  and  the  ser- 
vants carried  her  behind  the  scenes.  The 
curtain  was  falling,  and  the  orchestra  began 
to  play  the  march  from  '  Moses  in  Egypt. ' 
I  did  not  hear  any  more;  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I  was  on  the  sofa  at  home,  and  they 
were  bathing  my  head.  I  couldn't  sleep  all 
night  thinking  of  the  poor  creature.  Julien 
has  gone  to  town  to  make  inquiries  about 
her  condition.  Dear]  dear!  I  wish  I  had  not 
gone,  but  I  was  so  bewitched  I  thought  I 
must." 

"I  hope  the  result  will  not  be  serious," 
said  Carrie.  "  Perhaps  Divine  Providence 
has  brought  this  accident  about  here,  where 
she  is  known,  that  it  may  lead  her  to 
abandon  her  dangerous  career,  and  come 
home. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  she  will  never  return  home !  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  she  is  perfectly  infatuated. 
When  she  sang  '  Home,  Sweet  Home! '  the 
stage  was  nearly  covered  with  flowers.  I 
watched  her  countenance,  but  there  was 
not  a  gleam  of  reality  in  the  sentiment  she 
threw  into  the  words, — all  was  artificial!" 

"Pray  that  she  may  not  be  fatally  in- 
jured; for  mamma  told  me  yesterday  that 
the  mother  of  a  tragedian  once  told  her 
that  she  was  always  anxious  about  her  son, 
as  it  was  rarely  that  actors  died  in  their  beds. 
That  woman's  son  acted  'Pizarro,'  one  of 
the  favorite  plays  of  Kotzebue;  and  when  he 
was  to  perform  she  always  sent  a  servant  to 
watch  and  bring  her  word  of  the  result  of 
crossing  a  light,  lofty  bridge,  supposed  to 
be  thrown  across  a  deep  valley  in  the  An- 
des; for  he  carried  Cora's  child  of  six  years 
old  across  the  plank,  holding  her  out  at 
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arrrTs-length  above  the  boards  below.  She 
feared  he  would  break  a  blood-vessel  and 
die  on  the  spot. ' ' 

"Well,  I  will  return  home,  Carrie,  and 
as  soon  as  brother  Julien  comes  back  with 
news  of  '  Clara  Minturn '  I  shall  send  you 
word." 

' '  Don' t  forget,  Adele !  I  feel  very  anx- 
ious. I  hear  that  she  has  not  performed  her 
Easter  duty  since  she  went  on  the  stage. ' ' 

About  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  Miss  St.  Cyr 
received  the  following  lines: 

MY  DEAR  CARRIE: — Julien  brings  appalling 
news.  Poor  Felicia  expired  to-day  at  u  a.m. 
She  was  fearfully  burned :  her  face  was  horrible  to 
behold,  and  her  limbs  so  scorched  that  the  mtiscles 
were  stiff,  and  the  flesh  burned  to  a  crisp.  Her 
long,  flowing,  beautiful  hair  was  entirely  burned 
away,  leaving  the  skull,  a  sickening  sight.  Dr. 

L ,  who  is  a  devoted  friend  of  the  De  Joinville 

family,  offered  his  professional  services,  but  saw 
directly  that  there  was  not  a  ray  of  hope;  for  she 

was  burned  in  the  throat  and  lungs.  Dr.  L told 

her  as  kindly  as  he  could  that  she  would  probably 
die  of  the  burns,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would 
not  like  to  converse  with  a  priest  or  a  minister, 
thus  dissembling  at  first  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  her  antecedents.  She  replied :  "  O  sir,  thanks ! 
religion  does  not  trouble  me  much."  Then  the 
physician  sent  the  waiting-girl  on  some  errand, 
and  during  her  absence  told  Felicia  that  he  knew 
her — that  she  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Catholic. 
"It  is  long,  Doctor,  since  I  abandoned  all  those 
superstitious  notions."  "Would  you  not  like  to 
go  to  confession  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  By  no  means," 
was  the  reply.  Just  imagine !  You  remember  how 
thorough^  she  was  instructed  in  Christian  Doc- 
trine, and  what  a  fervent  member  she  was  of  the 

Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Dr.  L, called 

in  a  Catholic  woman,  who  endeavored  to  persuade 
her  to  see  a  priest,  but  the  dying  girl  refused  all 
religious  aid,  and  died  without  one  pious  aspira- 
tion. Isn't  it  dreadful  ?  I  intend  to  go  to  confes- 
sion and  Communion  on  Sunday.  In  future  I 
hope  to  be  more  obedient  to  dear  papa  and  mamma 
than  ever. 

The  undertaker  is  charged  with  the  burial.  There 
will  be  no  religious  ceremony;  the  Protestants 
will  not  claim  her,  though  a  lot  has  been  bought 
for  her  in  their  cemetery.  Julien  says  her  inter- 
ment will  be  a  funeral  sine  /uce,  sine  cruce! 

The  company  have  taken  down  their  show-bills, 
and  will  leave  the  city  quietly,  since  they  have  lost 
their  "star,"  as  they  call  her. 

Adieu,  I  can't  write  another  line  for  grief  over 
the  awful  fate  of  our  unfortunate  schoolmate. 
Affectionately, 

ADELE. 


The  Miraculous  Preface. 


The  Preface  is  that  part  of  the  Mass  said 
or  sung  just  before  the  Canon.      It  is  so 
called  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  preparation 
for  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice, which  begins  with  the  Sanctus.     At 
;  this  point  the  server  rings  a  bell  to  warn 
the  worshippers  that  the  Consecration  is 
about  to  take  place.     According  to  the  best 
'  authorities,  the  Preface  of  the  Mass  is  of 
Apostolic  origin.     Anciently  there  was  a 
I  special  one  for  each  feast,  but  now  only 
!  eleven  are  used.    All  of  these  Prefaces,  par- 
|  ticularly  that  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  are 
masterpieces  of  composition. 

At  Solemn  High  Mass,  as  our  young 

readers  are  aware,  the   Preface  is  always 

i  sung.     Who  is  not  affected  by  this  celestial 

melody  ?   The  renowned  Haydn  was  often 

i  moved  to  tears  when  he  listened  to  the 

I  strains  of  church  music,  and  Mozart  is  said 

!  to  have  declared  that  he  would  rather  be 

the  author  of  one  soul-stirring  Preface  than 

of  anything  he  had  ever  written. 

And  now  about  the  Preface  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Mirac- 
ulous Preface.  It  is  ascribed  to  Pope  Urban 
II. ,  who  was  tlje  first  to  sing  it,  and  who 
added  it  to  the  sacred  liturgy.  This  was 
away  back  in  1095.  It  is  called  the  Mirac- 
ulous Preface  because  the  greater  part  was 
miraculously  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
holy  Pontiff  as  he  was  one  day  singing  High 
Mass  in  the  Church  of  Our  Blessed  Lady 
at  Placentia.  He  began  by  chanting  the 
Common  Preface,  but  when  he  had  come 
to  that  part  where  the  Prefaces  generally 
turn  off  to  suit  the  solemnity,  he  heard  an- 
gelic voices  singing:  "Who,  by  the  over- 
shadowing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  conceived 
Thine  Only-Begotten  Son,  and,  the  glory  of 
i  her  virginity  still  remaining  intact,  brought 
I  into  the  world  the  Eternal  Light,  Christ 
Jesus  Our  Lord."  At  the  name  of  Our 
Saviour  the  priest  turns  towards  the  Tab- 
ernacle and  bows  his  head.  Thus  we  can 
always  tell  when  the  Miraculous  Preface  is 
being  said  or  sung,  for  it  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  adorable  Name  of  Jesus  occurs. 
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Mary  and  the  Faithful  Departed. 


BY   BROTHER   AX  ARIAS. 


I. 

AR  Y,  from  her  nearness  to  Jesus,  has 
imbibed  many  traits  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  She  shares  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  His  divine  compassion 
for  sorrow  and  suffering.  Where  He  loves 
and  pities,  she  also  loves  and  pities.  Nay, 
may  we  not  well  say  that  all  enduring  an- 
guish of  soul,  arid  writhing  under  the  pangs 
of  a  lacerated  heart,  are  especially  dear 
to  both  Jesus  and  His  Mother?  Was  not 
Jesus  the  Man  of  Sorrows?  and  did  He  not 
constitute  Mary  the  Mother  of  suffering  and 
sorrowing  humanity?  And  even  as  His 
divine  Breast  knew  keenest  sorrow,  did  not 
a  sword  of  sorrow  pierce  her  soul?  She 
participated  in  the  agony  of  Jesus  only  as 
such  a  Mother  can  share  the  agony  of  such 
a  Son;  in  the  tenderest  manner,  therefore, 
does  she  commiserate  sorrow  and  suffering 
wherever  found.  Though  now  far  beyond 
all  touch  of  pain  and  misery,  still,  as  the 
devoted  Mother  of  a  pain-stricken  race,  she 
continues  to  watch,  to  shield,  to  aid  and  to 
strengthen  her  children  in  their  wrestlings 
with  these  mysterious  visitants. 

II. 

Nor  does  Mary's  interest  cease  upon  this 
side  of  the  grave:  it  accompanies  souls 
beyond.  And  when  she  beholds  those  souls 
undergoing  their  final  purgation  before  en- 


tering upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  beatific 
vision,  she  pities  them  with  a  pity  all  the 
more  heartfelt  because  their  suffering  is  so 
much  greater  than  any  they  could  have  en- 
dured in  this  life.  See  the  state  of  those 
souls.  They  are  in  grace  and  favor  with 
God ;  they  are  burning  with  love  for  Him ; 
they  are  yearning  with  a  yearning  boundless 
in  its  intensity  to  drink  refreshment  of  life, 
and  love,  and  sanctification,  and  to  be  re- 
plenished with  goodness  and  truth,  and  to 
perfect  their  natures  at  the  fountain-head  of 
all  truth,  all  goodness,  all  love,  and  all  per- 
fection. They  are  yearning;  but  so  clearly 
and  piercingly  does  the  white  light  of  God's 
truth  and  God's  holiness  shine  through 
them,  and  penetrate  every  fold  and  recess 
of  their  moral  natures,  and  reveal  to  them 
every  slightest  imperfection,  that  they  dare 
not  approach  Him,  and  gratify  their  intense 
desire  to  be  united  wth  Him.  Their  weak- 
nesses and  imperfections;  the  traces  in  them 
of,  and  the  attachments  in  them  to,  former 
sins,  incident  upon  the  frailties  of  feeble 
human  nature,  still  cling  to  them,  and  must 
needs  be  consumed  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
suffering  before  their  enjoyment  of  the 
beatific  vision  can  be  completed,  and  their 
union  with  the  Godhead  consummated. 

III. 

That  there  should  be  for  souls  after  death 
such  a  state  of  purgation  is  all  within  the 
grasp  of  reason.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  was 
taught  in  the  remotest  ages.  Here  is  a 
condensed  version  of  the  tradition  as  handed 
down  in  clearest  terms,  beautifully  ex- 
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pressed,  by  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
thinkers  and  writers:  "All  things  are  dis- 
tinctly manifest  in  the  soul  after  it  has  been 
divested  of  the  body;  and  this  is  true  both 
of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  affections  that  the  man  has  acquired  from 
his  various  pursuits.  When,  therefore,  the 
soul  comes  before  the  Judge,  ....  the  Judge 
finds  all  things  distorted  through  pride  and 
falsehood,  and  whatsoever  is  unrighteous, 
forasmuch  as  the  soul  has  been  nurtured 
with  untruth ;  .  .  .  and  He  forthwith  sends 
it  to  a  prison  state,  where  it  will  undergo 
the  punishment  it  deserves.  But  it  behoov- 
eth  that  he  that  is  punished,  if  he  be  justly 
punished,  either  become  better  and  receive 
benefit  from  his  p'unishment,  or  become  a 
warning  to  others.  .  .  .  But  whoso  are  ben- 
efited ....  are  such  as  have  been  guilty  of 
curable  trangressions ,-  their  benefit  here  and 
hereafter*  accrues  to  them  through  pains 
and  torments;  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  injustice  by  other  manner  of  means." 

This  reads  like  a  page  torn  from  one  of 
the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  t  More 
than  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
it  was  penned  by  Plato.  \  Clearly  does  he 
draw  the  line  between  eternal  punishment 
for  unvepented  crimes  and  temporal  pun- 
ishment for  curable — laatiia. — trangressions. 
Virgil  in  no  uncertain  tone  echoes  the 
same  doctrine,  making  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  some  stains  and  traces  of  ill  follow 
all  beyond  the  grave;  and  therefore  do  they 
suffer  punishment,  and  pay  the  penalty  of 
old  wrongs.  §  What  reason  has  found  to  be 
just  and  proper,  the  Church  has  defined  and 
decreed.  She  has  gone  further:  she  has  sup- 
plemented and  completed  the  pagan  notion 
of  expiation  by  that  of  intercession ;  and  she 
has  added  thereto,  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation of  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  the 


*  /fat  evtfatfs  xai  iv  "AtSuo. 

t  There  is  a  passage  in  Clement  of  Alexandria 
not  unlike  this  in  statement  of  the  same  doctrine. 
("Stromaton,"l.vi,  n.  14,  p.  794.  Ed.  Potter.)  The 
passage  is  quoted  in  ' '  Faith  of  Catholics, ' '  vol.  iii, 
p. 142. 

J  Gorgias,  cap.  Ixxx,  Ixxxi. 

2  ^Eneid,  1.  vi,  735~74O. 


souls  so  suffering ' '  may  be  helped  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  faithful,  but  principally  by  the 
acceptable  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar."  *  And  in 
her  prayers  for  deceased  friends,  relatives, 
and  benefactors  she  is  mindful  of  Mary's 
sweet  influence  with  her  Son,  and  asks  their 
deliverance  through  her  intercession,  f 

The  tendency  to  commune  with  the' dead 
and  to  pray  for  them  is  strong  and  universal. 
It  survives  whatever  systems  or  whatever 
creeds  men  may  invent  for  its  suppression. 
Samuel  Johnson  is  professedly  a  staunch 
Protestant,  full  of  prejudices,  but  a  delicate 
moral  sense  enters  the  rugged  manhood  of 
his  nature.  Instinctively  he  seeks  to  com- 
mune with  his  departed  wife  after  the 
manner  dear  to  the  Catholic  heart  He  keeps 
the  anniversary  of  her  death.  He  composes 
a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  beseech- 
ing God  ' '  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best  in 
her  present  state,  and  finally  to  receive  her 
to  eternal  happiness. ' '  J 
IV. 

Of  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  souls  undergoing  this  purgation 
we  on  earth  can  form  but  the  faintest  con- 
ception. Not  so  Mary.  She  sees  things  as 
they  are.  She  Sees  the  great  love  animating 
those  holy  souls.  She  sees  their  eager  de- 
sire to  be  united  to  God,  the  sole  centre 
and  object  of  their  being.  She  sees  and 
appreciates  the  struggle  going  on  in  them 
between  that  intense  desire — that  great 
yearning — that  groping  after  perfect  union 
— that  unfilled  and  unsatiated  vagueness 
arising  from  their  privation  of  the  only  ful- 
ness that  could  replenish  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  sense  of  their 
unfitness,  keen,  strong,  deep,  intense,  over- 
whelming them,  and  driving  them  back  to 
the  flames  of  pain  and  soul-hunger  and 


*  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xxv.  Decret.  de  Pur- 
gatorio,  p.  204. 

f  Beata  Maria  semper  Virgine  intercede',  te. 

j  Bos  well's  Johnson,  vol.  i,  p.  100.  Croker'sEd. 
There  is  pathos  in  this  entry,  remembering  the 
man:  "Mar.  28,  1753. — I  kept  this  day  as  the  an- 
niversary of  my  Tetty's  death,  with  prayer  and 
tears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  I  prayed  for 
her  conditionally — if  it  were  lawful." — 76.,  p.  97. 
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soul-thirst,  until  they  shall  have  satisfied 
God's  justice  to  the  last  farthing,  and  every 
slightest  stain  has  been  cleansed,  and  they 
stand  forth  in  the  light  of  God's  sanctity 
whole  and  spotless.  She  sees  the  terrible 
struggle,  and  her  Heart  goes  out  in  tender 
pity  to  these  her  children,  washed  and  ran- 
somed by  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  she  is 
well  disposed  to  extend  to  them  the  aid  of 
her  powerful  intercession.  She  is  fitly 
called  the  Mother  of  Mercy.  Her  merciful 
Heart  goes  out  to  these,  the  favored  ones  of 
her  Son,  all  the  more  lovingly  because  they 
are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

V. 

But  whilst  Mary  looks  upon  those  souls 
with  an  eye  of  tender  mercy  and  sweet 
compassion,  and  whilst  Jesus  is  prepared 
to  admit  them  to  the  beatific  vision  as  soon 
as  they  become  thoroughly  purified,  still 
the  assuaging  of  their  pains  and  the  abridg- 
ing of  their  time  of  purgation  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  graces  and  the 
merits  that  are  applied  to  them  by  us,  their 
brethren  upon  earth.  According  to  the 
earnestness  of  the  prayers  we  say  for  them, 
and  the  measure  of  the  good  works  we  do 
for  them,  will  the  intercession  of  Mary  and 
all  the  saints  be  efficacious  with  Jesus  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  unspeakably  consoling 
to  the  living  and  the  dead  to  know  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  militant  upon 
earth  have  it  within  their  power  to  aid  and 
relieve  the  members  of  the  Church  suffering. 
It  is  therefore  really  and  indeed  a  holy  and 
a  wholesome  thought  for  us  of  the  one  to 
pray  for  those  of  the  other.  It  is  more :  it 
is  an  imperative  duty  we  owe  the  faithful 
departed.  They  are  our  brethren  in  Christ, 
bought  at  the  same  Price,  nurtured  by  the 
same  graces,  living  by  the  same  faith,  and 
sanctified  by  the  same  Spirit.  Many  of 
them  may  have  been  near  and  dear  to  us 
in  this  life ;  and  of  these,  many  again  may 
now  suffer  because  of  us ;  whether  it  was  that 
we  led  them  directly  into  wrong-doing, 
or  whether  it  was  that,  in  their  loving 
kindness  for  us,  they  connived  at,  per- 
mitted, aided  or  abetted  us  in  what  their 
consciences  had  whispered  them  not  to  be 


right.  In  each  and  every  case  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
assuage  sufferings  to  which  we  may  have 
been  accessory.  In  heart-rending  accents 
do  they  cry  out  to  us:  "Have  pity  on  me, 
have  pity  on  me,  at  least  you  my  friends ! "  * 
And  as  we  would  have  others  do  by  us 
under  like  circumstances,  so  should  we  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  petition. 

VI. 

Daily  does  the  Angel  of  Death  enter  our 
houses,,  and  summon  from  us  those  that 
are  rooted  in  our  affections,  and  for  whom 
our  heart-throbs  beat  in  love  and  esteem. 
Daily  must  we  bow  our  heads  in  reverent 
silence  and  submission  to  the  decree  that 
snatches  from  us  some  loved  one.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  wife  who  mourns  the  loss  of  her 
husband.  She  finds  comfort  and  compan- 
ionship in  praying  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul ;  in  the  words  of  Tertullian,  ' '  she  prays 
for  his  soul,  and  begs  for  him  in  the  interim 
refreshments,  and  in  the  first  resurrection 
companionship,  and  maketh  offerings  on 
the  anniversary  day  of  his  falling  asleep. "  f 
Perhaps  it  is  a  husband  whose  loving 
wife  has  gone  to  sleep  in  death.  Then 
will  he  hold  her  memory  sacred,  and  offer 
thereto  the  incense  of  unceasing  prayer, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  of  him  as  St.  Jerome 
wrote  to  Pammachius:  "Thou  hast  ren- 
dered what  was  due  to  each  part,  giving 
tears  to  the  body  and  alms  to  the  soul.  .  .  . 
There  were  thy  tears  where  thoti  knewest 
was  death,  there  were  thy  works  where 
thou  knewest  was  life.  .  .  .  Already  is  she 
honored  with  thy  merits ;  already  is  she 
fed  with  thy  bread,  and  abounds  with  thy 
riches. ' '  J  Perhaps  it  is  a  dear  friend 
around  whom  our  heart-strings  were  en- 
twined, and  whose  love  for  us  was  more  than 
we  were  worthy  of;  whose  counsels  were 
our  guide;  whose  soul  was  an  open  book 
in  which  we  daily  read  the  lesson  of  high 
resolve  and  sincere  purpose ;  whose  virtuous 
life  was  a  continuous  inspiration  urging 


*  Job,  xix,  21. 

f  "DeMonogam,"n.x,  p.  531.  "  Faith  of  Catho- 
lics," vol.  iii,  p.  144.  |  Ep.,  xxxvii. 
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us  on  to  noble  thought  and  noble  deed;  i 
and  yet  our  friendship  may  have  bound  his  i 
soul  in  ties  too  earthly,  and  retarded  his 
progress  in  perfection;  in  consequence  he  i 
may  still  dread  the  light  of  God's  Counte- 
nance, and  may  be  lingering  in  this  state  of 
purgation.  It  behooves  us  in  all  earnestness, 
and  in  friendship's  sacred  claim,  to  pray  un- 
ceasingly for  that  friend,  beseeching  God  to 
let  the  dews  of  Divine  mercy  fall  upon  his 
parching  soul,  assuage  his  pain,  and,  taking 
him  to  Himself,  to  complete  his  happiness. 
So  the  sacred  duty  of  prayer  for  the  dead 
runs  through  all  the  relations  of  life.  From 
all  comes  the  cry  begging  for  our  prayers. 
We  can  not  in  justice  ignore  it;  we  can 
not  be  true  to  ourselves  and  unmindful  of 
our  suffering  brethren.  Every  reminder 
that  we  receive  is  a  voice  from  the  grave. 
Now  it  is  the  mention  of  a  name  that  once 
brought  gladness  to  our  hearts ;  or  we  come 
across  a  letter  written  by  a  hand  whose 
grasp  used  thrill  our  souls — that  hand  now 
stiffened  and  cold  in  death;  or  it  is  the 
sight  of  some  relic  that  vividly  recalls  the 
dear  one  passed  away;  or  it  is  a  dream 
— and  to  whom  has  not  such  a  dream  oc- 
curred?— in  which  we  live  over  again  the 
pleasant  past  with  the  bosom  friend  of  our 
soul,  and  he  is  back  once  more  in  the 
flesh,  re-enacting  the  scenes  of  former  days, 
breathing  and  talking  as  naturally  as 
though  there  were  no  break  in  his  life  or 
ours,  and.  we  had  never  parted.  When  we 
awaken  from  our  dream,  and  the  pang  of 
reality,  like  a  keen  blade,  penetrates  our 
hearts,  let  us  not  rest  content  with  a  vain 
sigh  of  regret,  or  with  useless  tears  of  grief: 
let  us  pray  God  to  give  the  departed  soul 
eternal  rest,  and  admit  it  to  the  perpetual 
light  of  His  Presence.  And  in  like  man- 
ner should  we  regard  all  other  reminders 
as  so  many  appeals  to  the  charity  of  our 
prayers.  In  this  way  will  the  keeping  of 
the  memory  of  those  gone  before  us  be  to 
them  a  blessing  and  to  us  a  consolation. 

VII. 

Furthermore,  every  prayer  we  say,  every 
sacrifice  we  make,  every  alms  we  give  for 
the  repose  of  the  dear  departed  ones  will 


all  return  upon  ourselves  in  hundredfold 
blessings.  They  are  God's  choice  friends, 
dear  to  His  Sacred  Heart,  living  in  His 
grace  and  in  constant  communing  with 
Him;  and  though  they  may  not  alleviate 
their  own  sufferings,  their  prayers  in  our 
behalf  always  avail.  They  can  aid  us  most 
efficaciously.  God  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  intercession.  Being  holy  souls, 
they  are  grateful  souls.  The  friends  that 
aid  them,  they  in  turn  will  also  aid.  We 
need  not  fear  praying  to  them  in  all  faith 
and  confidence.  They  will  obtain  for  us 
the  special  favors  we  desire.  They  will 
watch  over  us  lovingly  and  tenderly ;  they 
will  guard  our  steps;  they  will  warn  us 
against  evil ;  they  will  shield  us  in  moments 
of  trial  and  danger;  and  when  our  day  of 
purgatorial  suffering  comes,  they  will  use 
their  influence  in  our  behalf  to  assuage  our 
pains  and  shorten  the  period  of  our  separa- 
tion from  the  Godhead.  And  so  may  we 
in  constant  prayer,  begging  in  a  special 
manner  the  intercession  of  Mar}',  the 
Mother  of  Mercy,  say  to  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour:  "Deliver  them  from  gloom  and 
darkness,  and  snatch  them  from  sorrow  and 
grief;  enter  not  into  judgment  with  them, 
nor  severely  examine  their  past  life;  but 
whether  in  word  or  deed  they  have  sinned, 
as  men  clothed  with  flesh,  forgive  and  do 
away  with  their  transgressions. ' '  * 


*  From  Prayer  for  the  Faithful  Departed  in  the 
Syriac  Liturgy.     See  "  Faith  of  Catholics,"  vol. 

iii,  p.  203. 

•— * — » 

In  November. 
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Cum  sanctis  tuis. 

' '  ~jT  IFE  all  aflush,  a  soul  suffused  with  peace; 
•**    One  rosebud  at  her  side ; 
Joys  on  their  sweet  increase, 
And  yet — she  died!  " 

Thus  came  the  tidings  on  the  mellow  air 
Of  early  autumn  days, 
While  still  the  glebes  were  fair 
With  tasselled  maize. 
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One  moment  of  dismay !  one  cry  of  pain ! 
One  moan  of  anguish  sore! 
When,  like  mild  dropping  rain, 
Came:   "  Praise,  adore!  " 

"Praise  and  adore;    for  here,  where  God  is 

known 

As  never  upon  earth, 
L,oved  for  Himself  alone, 

Death  seems  true  birth. 

' '  With  souls  that  love,  prayer  quickly  turns  to 

praise; 

Breathes  through  each  patient  sigh, 
As  in  this  cleansing  blaze 
We  helpless  lie. 

"Praise  for  that  one  swift  look  in  God's  dear 

Face, 

Which  made  Heaven  sure; 

Temptation  past,  all  grace 

With  Heaven  secure." 

"Secure  of  Heaven!  "  one  sob  of  praise,  one 

thrill; 

"This  with  God's  Face  we  saw!  " 
The  very  air  grew  still 
With  blissful  awe! 

NOTE. — Mrs.  Bernard  N.  Farren,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  became  a 
Catholic  a  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  and 
died  September  3,  1885.  May  she  rest  in  peace! 
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CHAPTER  I. —(Continued.) 

ATEMESIUS  clasped  the  lifeless  form  in 
INI  his  arms,  and,  lifting  her  face  to  his, 
called  her  by  all  those  endearing  names  to 
which  she  had  ever  fondly  responded;  but 
when  no  answer  came,  and  he  noted  the  film 
that  already  dimmed  her  beautiful  eyes,  he 
laid  her  back  on  her  pillows — his  no  longer 
— and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
went  away  to  his  own  private  apartments  to 
wrestle  alone  with  his  grief, — a  grief  with- 
out hope,  for  to  the  sensuous  pagans  death 
ended  all.  It  was  only  transfigured  to  them 
when  it  made  gods  and  heroes;  otherwise, 
the  thought  of  it  was  so  filled  with  inex- 
pressible horror  that  in  referring  to  their 


departed  they  always  said :  ' '  He  had 
lived ' ' ;  never,  "  He  is  dead. ' '  The  life  of 
one  who  had  won  glory  and  fame  was  re- 
newed and  made  imperishable  among  the 
immortals.  To  be  able  to  offer  divine  honors 
to  one's  kindred  or  friend  that  had  passed 
into  this  new  life  was  exaltation  and  com- 
pensation above  all  price. 

In  a  few  moments,  as  if  whispered  by  the 
air,  the  sorrowing  slaves  learned  that  the 
gentle  and  noble  wife  of  Nemesius  had 
ceased  to  breathe  ;  that  she  who  had  pro- 
tected them  from  the  sometimes  oppressive 
and  cruel  exactions  of  the  task-masters  in 
authority  over  them,  and  had  ever  been 
generous  and  considerate  of  them,  was  no 
more.  Then  the  pent-up  emotions  of  their 
warm  Southern  hearts  burst  forth  in  wails 
of  sorrow ;  they  thought  only  of  their  own 
loss,  forgetful  of  him  whose  loss  was  far 
greater,  and  whose  grief  was  more  s.icred 
than  theirs;  whether  their  cries  would  an- 
noy or  distress  him  did  not  enter  their  minds, 
until  the  old  steward  Symphronius,  himself 
nearly  distracted,  drove  them  out  of  hear- 
ing, and  enforced  silence  on  those  whose 
duties  required  them  to  remain. 

And  now,  while  the  short  twilight  deep- 
ened into  the  purple,  star-spangled  night, 
the  silence  of  the  beautiful  gardens,  one 
hour  ago  steeped  in  golden  sunshine,  was 
broken ;  low  sounds  of  weeping  and  plaintive 
cries  of  lament  echoed  through  the  shad- 
owy alleys,  as  the  sorrowing  slaves  fled  to 
the  more  distant  recesses  and  grottos,  where 
they  might  vent  their  grief  unmolested. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  Nemesius,  stern 
and  silent  in  his  grief,  asked  no  question 
about  his  child.  The  steward  Symphronius, 
who  had  been  his  faithful  servitor  since  his 
earliest  recollection,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
household  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  he 
understood  without  words  that  silence  on 
his  part  was  expected.  The  family  notary 
was  summoned  two  or  three  times  to  receive 
instructions  relating  to  the  obsequies,  which 
Nemesius  delivered  in  brief  terms,  then 
dismissed  him. 

Zilla  waited  day  after  day,  hoping  to  be 
summoned  to  her  master's  presence;  but  he 
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made  no  sign,  and,  girding  up  her  courage, 
she  determined  to  go  to  him  unbidden,  hav- 
ing upon  her  mind  something  which  caused 
her  great  anxiety  about  her  infant  charge, 
toward  whom  her  heart  went  out  with  ten- 
derest  love  and  pity.  The  apathy  and  neg- 
lect of  Nemesius  hurt  and  exasperated  her; 
but,  reasoning  like  a  woman,  she  thought  if 
he  could  hear  the  cause  of  her  anxiety,  it 
would  not  only  remind  him  of  the  existence 
of  his  offspring,  but  arouse  the  natural  in- 
stincts pf  affection  toward  it;  this  accom- 
plished, she  felt  sure  that  he  would  soon 
recognize  that  it  was  a  living  link  between 
himself  and  her  who  was  beyond  recall,  by 
which  a  new  happiness  would  be  awakened 
that  would  soften  the  asperity  of  his  sorrow, 
and  at  last  bring  consolation  to  his  despair- 
ing heart. 

Alas  for  Zilla's  sanguine  hopes!  Syrn- 
phronius  had  in  vain  tried  to  dissuade  her 
from  seeking  an  interview  with  his  master; 
he  swore  by  all  the  infernal  gods  that  she 
would  peril  her  life,  and  deserve  to  lose 
it  if  she  persisted,  to  which  she  quietly  and 
firmly  replied  :  ' '  When  Nemesius  hears 
what  I  have  to  tell  him  he  will  pardon  the 
intrusion.  He  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and 
I  can  not  believe  that  he  has  been  trans- 
formed to  a  fury.  His  own  child  too — you 
forget,  Symphronius!"  She  brushed  by 
him  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  ante- 
chamber, and,  having  passed  through  sev- 
eral darkened  rooms,  she  at  last  found  her 
master  in  the  smallest  one  at  the  end  of 
the  suite.  He  saw  her  as  she  entered  and 
stood  before  him,  her  head  bowed,  her  hands 
crossed  upon  her  breast;  the  sight  of  her 
recalled  in  all  its  vividness  that  sad  scene 
when  Claudia  breathed  her  last,  and  his  face 
grew  white  and  more  rigid. 

' '  What  brings  you  here,  woman,  unbid- 
den?" he  asked,  in  low,  hoarse  tones. 

She  began  to  explain,  but  at  the  very 
first  intimation  of  her  errand,  he  seemed  to 
be  seized  with  a  transport  of  fury.  He  told 
her  that  he  would  hear  nothing  of  the  child, 
and  wished  never  to  see  it;  he  had  hoped 
that  it  had  perished,  for  it  had  cost  the  life 
of  the  only  being  on  earth  that  he  loved. 


Then  he  ordered  her  from  his  presence. 

Zilla,  who  had  the  hot  blood  of  the  South 
in  her  veins,  felt  it  going  with  a  wild  rush 
to  her  head ;  her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  heart 
beat  madly,  while  words  of  hot  indignation 
rose  to  her  tongue,  which  might  have  cost 
her  dear  had  she  uttered  them.  But,  remem- 
bering her  promise  to  her  dying  mistress, 
and  seeing  from  his  thin,  haggard  face  and 
bloodshot  eyes  what  havoc  grief  had  made 
of  Nemesius,  she  held  her  peace,  and,  bow- 
ing her  head,  again  crossed  her  hands  on 
her  bosom,  and  left  his  presence,  thinking: 
"It  is  only  time  that  can  do  it;  but,  oh, 
how  bitterly  will  he  grieve  for  not  having 
listened  to  me  to-day ! ' ' 

"It  is  best  to  try  for  oneself  once  the 
next  time  one  listens  to  advice, ' '  said  Sym- 
phronius— who  had  heard  all  that  passed — 
as  Zilla  went  by.  If  she  had  raised  her  eyes 
she  would  have  discovered  an  expression  in 
the  old  steward's  yellow  face  which  meant: 
' '  You  got  no  more  than  you  deserved  for 
your  wilfulness. ' '  But  she  did  not  look  up, 
so  he  missed  his  little  triumph. 

After  the  pompous  funeral  rites,  in  which 
nothing  was  spared  to  make  them  magnifi- 
cent, Nemesius  sought  an  interview  with 
the  Emperor,  and  asked  to  be  appointed  to 
service  in  Gaul,  where  the  imperial  eagles 
were  advancing  to  fresh  conquests.  His 
request  was  granted  with  reluctance,  for  the 
Emperor  disliked  detaching  him  from  the 
service  in  Rome,  which  frequently  brought 
the  brave  young  captain  in  personal  rela- 
tions with  himself.  As  true  as  steel  in  his 
loyalty  in  those  days  when  treachery  and 
conspiracies  were  common,  faithful  and 
brave  in  his  service,  unquestioning  in  his 
obedience  and  fidelity,  a  noble,  soldierly- 
looking,  handsome  man,  Nemesius,  una- 
ware of  the  fact,  had  frequently  attracted 
the  Emperor's  favorable  notice,  who  held 
him  in  mind  to  carry  out  certain  designs  in 
and  about  Rome  which  were  not  yet  ripe. 
But  there  was  no  excuse  explainable  for 
denying  the  favor,  and  after  some  delay 
Nemesius  was  told  that  he  might  make  his 
preparations  to  leave  for  the  distant  scene  of 
warfare, — a  permission  which  he  received 
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with  a  savage  sensation  of  joy,  which  gave 
buoyancy  to  his  step  and  brought  a  strange, 
fierce  light  into  his  eye.  He  sped  him 
away  to  his  notary,  to  whom  he  gave  direc- 
tions relating  to  the  household  on  the  Aven- 
tine;  he  drew  up  his  will  in  brief,  plain 
terms,  and  waited  until  all  the  legal  for- 
mula to  make  it  valid  was  finished,  then 
arose  to  go.  ' '  Remember,  the  Greek  slave 
Zilla  is  to  keep  unconditional  care  of  the 
child;  she  must  not  be  interfered  with. 
Supply  them  generously.  Tell  Symphro- 
nius  to  remain  faithful — he  has  never  been 
otherwise — for  I  trust  and  confide  in  him. 
Repeat  these  my  last  words,  and  give  him 
farewell;  for  I  know  he  will  be  sorely 
grieved  by  my  going  away  without  seeing 
him."  These  were  his  last  words. 

The  next  day  Nemesius  rode  out  of  Rome 
at  the  head  of  his  legion — the  Emperor  had 
promoted  him  at  the  last  moment, — rode 
away,  determined  to  court  death  in  the  front 
of  battle,  in  desperate  charges,  in  perilous 
attacks,  and  at  fearful  odds.  He  carried 
out  his  intentions  until  nearly  a  lustrum  of 
desperate  warfare  had  passed,  in  which  he 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  won  glori- 
ous victories  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  defeat; 
but  death  eluded  him,  while  fame  attended 
all  his  achievements.  His  soldiers  whispered 
that  he  bore  a  charmed  life — that  he  wore 
suspended  from  his  neck  a  magical  amulet 
of  great  virtue  prepared  by  the  augurs  with 
mysterious  rites  in  the  Temple  of  Mars ;  but 
— had  they  known ! — it  was  only  a  soft  tress 
of  gold-burnished  hair  framed  in  crystal  and 
encased  in  silk — the  only  figment,  left  to 
him  of  all  the  loveliness  he  had  lost. 

The  work  he  came  to  Gaul  to  aid  being 
accomplished,  Nemesius  was  ordered  to 
Greece,  where  revolts  were  taking  place 
against  the  Roman  rule;  there  was  to  be 
no  delay,  the  dispatches  said.  His  orders 
were  quickly  given,  and  by  sunrise  he,  at 
the  head  of  his  broken  legion,  was  on  the 
march  southward.  "There,  there,"  he 
thought,  ' '  the  waves  of  Acheron  will  not 
fly  my  feet ;  there,  the  infernal  _gods  being 
propitious,  I  may  find  what  I  vainly  sought 
in  barbaric  Gaul." 


CHAPTER  II. —A  SURPRISE.  THE  VILLA 

TO  BE  CLOSED.    THE  VOICE  OF 

THE  GODS. 

One  day  a  low,  broad-wheeled  wagon, 
loaded  with  cypress-wood  boxes  of  various 
lengths,  and  drawn  by  six  bullocks,  entered 
the  avenue  of  the  Villa  Nemesius ;  it  was 
guarded  by  two  Dacian  soldiers — gigantic 
fellows,  from  the  forests  of  the  Danube — 
who,  as  they  dashed  the  sweat  from  their 
faces  with  their  huge  hands,  swore  vigo- 
rously in  their  native  tongue  at  the  hot  sun, 
and  the  rocky  ascent  up  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  toil.  Their  rage  increased 
the  rasping  discordance  of  their  barbarous 
speech  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  echoes  were 
roused,  and  the  frightened  birds  overhead 
flew  wildly  from  bough  to  bough,  not  know- 
ing what  portents  were  in  the  air.  The 
driver — a  Roman  peasant — grinned  with 
impunity,  being  in  advance  of  them,  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
broken  bones,  or  worse.  The  dense  shade 
cast  by  the  trees  refreshed  men  and  beasts, 
and,  as  the  avenue  was  nearly  level,  the 
angry  complaints  of  the  Dacians  subsided 
into  low  growls,  and  the  driver  let  his 
beasts  follow  their  instincts,  and  advance 
slowly. 

Symphronius  the  steward  was  just  pre- 
paring for  his  siesta  when  the  sound  of 
wheels  grinding  the  gravel,  mingled  with 
loud,  angry  voices,  disturbed  the  drowsy 
stillness.  He  went  out,  ruffled  by  the  in- 
terruption, and  the  spectacle  that  greeted 
his  eyes  did  not  tend  to  sweeten  his  temper; 
he  was  sure  that  only  a  stupid  mistake 
could  have  brought  such  a  cavalcade  inside 
the  gates,  and,  while  he  stood  bottling  his 
wrath  until  the  driver  approached  within 
speaking  distance,  breathed  vengeance 
against  the  porter  for  giving  it  admission. 
Presently  the  wagon  halted  abreast  of  where 
he  stood,  and  he  demanded  to  know,  "in 
the  name  of  all  the  Cyclops  and  Furies, ' '  by 
what  right  and  by  whose  orders  the  driver 
had  brought  his  rubbish  and  savages  and 
beasts  to  tear  up  the  gravel,  and  trample 
down  everything  in  their  way. 
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"I  had  my  orders,"  replied  the  driver, 
sullenly,  "from  one  who  has  the  best  right 
to  give  them,  to  bring  these  boxes  here, 
and  to  say  they  are  to  be  carefully  placed 
under  three  ilex  trees  that  stand  somewhere 
near  a  fountain;  and  I  was  told  that  you 
would  know  the  exact  spot — that  is,  if  you 
are  Symphronius  the  steward. ' ' 

' '  Orders,  by  Fidius !  And  whose,  may  I 
ask  ?  "  he  answered,  severe  sarcasm  in  every 
tone.  "The  Furies  fly  away  with  your 
rubbish,  and  the  evil  eye  light  upon  you 
and  your  cattle  and  your  barbarians!  It's 
not  to  be  believed  that  I'll  allow  a  place  as 
beautiful  as  the  Elysian  fields  to  be  cut  up 
and  tramped  down  for  your  say  so.  Orders ! ' ' 

' '  I  had  my  orders  from  the  great  General 
Nemesius,  just  home  from  the  foreign 
wars,"  was  the  reply.  "Have  you  been 
sleeping  like  a  mole  in  the  ground,  that  you 
heard  nothing  of  the  honors  the  Senate 
paid  him  at  the  Capitol,  and  he  there  by  the 
side  of  the  Emperor,  and  all  Rome  looking 
on?"  Symphronius  was  too  astonished 
to  interrupt  the  speaker,  who  went  on: 
' '  This  rubbish  " — nodding  his  head  toward 
the  cypress-wood  boxes  on  the  wagon —  ; 
"this  rubbish,  as  you  call  it,  is  some  of  the 
spoils  he  brought  from  Greece,  where  he  has 
been  fighting  for  a  year.  He  told  me  they 
were  statues,  and  the  like,  and  to  deliver 
them  carefully,  or  my  life  should  pay  for 
it;  and  he  sent  these  great  fellows — two  of 
his  own  soldiers — to  unload  them.  And, 
moreover,  as  I  am  answerable  for  their 
safety  with  my  life — which  I'm  not  anxious 
to  lose — I  mean  to  obey  his  orders." 

The  breath  of  Symphronius  was  nearly 
gone  by  the  time  the  man  ceased  speaking. 
Nemesius  back,  and  in  Rome,  and  he  know- 
ing nothing  of  it!  Was  this  the  way  to 
requite  his  life-long  faithful  services?  To 
come  home  after  five  years'  absence,  and 
leave  him  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  this  sort! 
But  he  would  show  no  surprise;  this  lout 
and  those  savages  should  not  even  suspect 
how  he  had  been  slighted. 

"Good-fellow!"  said  he,  "I  meant  only 
to  test  you.  There's  no  telling  what  tricks 
those  pestiferous  Christians  might  try  to 


play  on  an  unprotected  household,  if  all's 
true  that  one  hears  of  them.  My  life's  a 
burden  to  me,  having  charge  of  such  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  noble  Nemesius  left  on 
my  poor  shoulders,  and  I  suspect  all  stran- 
gers until  they  can  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  Certainly  I  knew  that  my 
brave  master  was  back.  Did  he  not  bid  me 
come  and  witness  the  honors  he  received — 
and  well  deserved  say  I?  And  wasn't  I  the 
proudest  man  in  Rome  that  day  ?  And  who 
had  a  better  right,  for  I  carried  him  in  my 
arms  before  he  could  walk,  and  have  been 
his  faithful  slave  ever  since  ?  Come  now, 
let  the  bullocks  and  those  giants  rest  in  the 
shade:  there's  no  haste  about  unloading; 
and  do  you  repose  yourself  ofl  the  grass, 
while  I  fetch  out  some  wine  and  wheaten 
bread  for  your  refreshment." 

Almost  bursting  with  the  news,  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  he  now  heard  for  the  first 
time,  Symphronius  did  not  deign  to  notice 
the  inquiring  looks  that  met  him  on  his 
way  to  the  wine-vaults,  as  some  of  the  ser- 
vants pressed  forward  full  of  curiosity  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  commotion 
without.  To  tell  what  he  knew  was  some- 
thing he  must  enjoy  at  his  leisure,  and  in 
his  own  pompous  way  he  would  impress 
them  with  the  belief  that  he  alone  of  all 
the  household  had  been  honored  with  a 
special  message  from  his  master. 

The  thirsty  men  drained  the  amphora  of 
wine  that  Symphronius  set  before  them, 
and  devoured  the  white  bread  to  the  last 
crumb ;  their  good-humor  was  restored,  and, 
after  giving  the  bullocks  generous  draughts 
of  water,  they  went  away,  guided  by  the 
steward,  to  the  spot  designated  under  the 
three  ilex  trees,  to  complete  the  task  for 
which  they  had  come. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  SAINT  is  simply  a  man  who  can  act  as 
well  on  what  he  only  sees  by  faith  as  on 
what  he  sees  with  his  eyes.  Faith  is  the 
more  real  of  the  two  to  him. — Faber. 

CHARITY,  towards  the  souls  in  purgatory 
is  a  work  which  includes  in  itself  all  the 
works  of  mercy. — St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
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XII. 

n^HE  Abbe  desGenettes  passed  three  years 
1.  at  Montsort,  when,  at  his  own  request, 
he  was  relieved  of  his  parish.  While  he 
was  preparing  for  his  departure  he  fell  ill. 
His  parishioners  would  not  allow  him  to  go 
to  his  relatives,  and  during  the  six  weeks 
of  his  illness  gave  him  the  most  tender 
proofs  of  their  attachment.  As  he  required 
constant  attention,  eighty  of  them  pledged 
themselves  to  take  turns  in  watching  day 
and  night  by  his  bedside.  He  became  con- 
valescent before  the  list  was  exhausted,  but 
those  who  had  not  taken  their  turn  insisted, 
to  his  secret  annoyance  and  great  incon- 
venience, upon  coining  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. When  able  to  say  Mass,  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon,  which  his  emotion 
caused  him  to  interrupt  many  times.  At 
the  end  of  the  Mass  he  gave  his  last  blessing 
to  the  congregation,  who  received  it  pros- 
trarte  upon  the  floor  of  that  church  which 
four  years  previous  the  Abbe  had  entered 
escorted  by  the  gendarmes. 

While  at  his  sister's  house  at  Mortagne 
he  received  another  proof  of  the  attachment 
of  the  people  of  Montsort.  His  successor 
came  to  ask  him  to  intercede  in  his  behalf, 
as  the  people  refused  to  recognize  any  one 
not  recommended  by  their  former  pastor. 
' '  We  caused  him  much  unhappiness, ' '  they 
said;  "but  we  learned  to  love  him." 

The  Abbe  wrote,  thanking  them  for  their 
affection,  but  blaming  its  excess,  which 
caused  them  to  refuse  obedience  to  his  suc- 
cessor. He  told  them  that  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  the  choice  of  the  new  pastor, 
to  whom  he  begged  them  to  transfer  their 
love  and  submission. 

He  was  long  remembered  by  his  former 
parishioners  at  Montsort.  In  1854,  when  a 
priest  from  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  went 
there  to  preach  a  retreat,  they  spoke  of  the 
Abbe  des  Genettes  with  love  and  venera- 
tion. 

M.  Desjardins,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Foreign  Missions,  having  asked  the  Abbe 


to  become  his  curate,  he  accepted,  and, 
later,  when  M.  Desjardins  became  Vicar- 
General,  succeeded  him  as  pastor.  It  was 
a  great  change,  from  an  obscure  suburb 
of  Alen9on  to  the  most  fashionable  and 
wealthy  parish  of  the  capital ;  but  the  Abbe* 
avoided  in  his  dress  and  manner  all  that  sa- 
vored of  affectation,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  clerical  simplicity  and  dignity. 

He  was  watchful  of  the  material  interests 
of  the  parish,  but  had  much  more  at  heart 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  confided  to  his 
care.  The  consolation  which  he  felt  in  see- 
ing the  rich  and  noble  of  the  congregation 
devoted  to  religion  did  not  satisfy  his  zeal : 
he  observed  with  sorrow  that  many  of  the 
poor  neglected  their  religious  duties.  As 
an  expedient  to  induce  them  to  come  to 
church,  he  'engaged  two  Sisters  of  Charity 
to  stand  at  the  door  to  distribute  cards  to 
those  who  entered.  These  cards  were  to 
be  afterward  exchanged  at  the  convent  for 
bread,  and  in  the  winter  season  for  fuel 
also.  On  Sundays  four,  five,  and  some- 
times six  thousand  pounds  of  bread  were 
thus  given  in  charity.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  basement  chapel,  which  held 
about  twelve  hundred  persons,  was  always 
filled. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  they  came  to 
church:  the  Abbe  wished  them  to  be  in- 
structed in  their  religious  duties.  Not  will- 
ing to  cause  any  additional  work  to  his  three 
assistant  priests,  two  of  whom  were  quite 
aged,  the  pastor  gave  the  instructions  him- 
self morning  and  evening,  although  he  also 
preached  at  the  parochial  Mass.  The  seed 
was  not  slow  in  bearing  fruit.  It  was  sown 
in  February,  and  the  following  Lent  num- 
bers of  these  poor  people  came  to  confession 
who  some  months  before  did  not  know  the 
way  to  church.  Having  begun  to  frequent 
the  Sacraments,  their  moral  improvement 
followed  as  a  natural  consequence. 

The  Abbe  fully  realized  that  the  future 
of  the  children  depended  upon  the  edu- 
cation which  the}-  received.  The  girls 
especially,  who  were  destined  to  hold  so  im- 
portant a  position  in  the  family,  were  special 
objects  of  his  solicitude.  There  were  almost 
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a  thousand  poor  girls  in  the  parish ;  of  these 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Maur  could  receive  only  j 
about  two  hundred  as  charity  pupils.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Abbe  wrote  to  Sister  Made-- 
leine,  superior  of  the  Committee  of  Charity, 
and  interested  her  in  behalf  of  the  many 
others  who  were  almost  entirely  abandoned. 
He  authorized  her  to  purchase  in  his  name 
a  suitable  house,  where  she  placed  six  Sis- 
ters in  charge,  who  received  some  twenty 
orphans  as  boarders,  and  opened  a  day- 
school.  The  house  and  furniture  cost  the 
Abbe  almost  six  thousand  dollars,  but  he 
felt  more  than  compensated  in  seeing  the 
school  attended  by  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren. It  was  called  by  the  founder  the 
House  of  Providence.  God  blessed  the 
efforts  of  the  good  Sisters  who  directed  it: 
piety,  docility,  industry,  and  a  tender  grat- 
itude for  Sister  Madeleine  animated  the 
children,  most  of  whom  had  been  neglected 
in  their  early  years. 

The  Abbe"  des  Genettes  was  pleased  with 
these  good  results,  but  his  happiness  was 
not  complete.  Whenever  a  poor  woman  of 
the  parish  died  leaving  her  children  unpro- 
vided for,  the  Abb£  was  asked,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  receive  the  little  orphans  into 
the  asylum.  His  heart  was  touched  at  the 
sight  of  the  spiritual  and  corporal  needs 
of  these  children,  and  of  those  who  in  their 
homes  were  exposed  to  bad  example  and 
evil  associations.  But  what  could  he  do? 
It  was  a  severe  trial  to  our  charitable  hero 
that  the  house  was  filled,  and  he  had  not 
the  means  to  enlarge  it.  More  than  once 
he  thought  of  founding  an  establishment 
large  enough  to  admit  a  great  number  of 
children,  but  he  did  not  like  to  call  upon  the 
congregation,  who  had  already  contributed 
largely  to  other  works,  and  he  scrupled  to 
use  for  this  particular  charity  the  alms  that 
had  been  confided  to  him  for  the  poor  in 
general.  There  was,  then,  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  sacrifice  his  personal  fortune, 
and  deprive  himself  of  all  that  he  possessed. 
But  would  prudence  sanction  this?  The 
time  was  corning  when  his  infirmities  would 
render  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  impos- 
sible: would  it  be  right  thus  to  expose 


himself  to  want  in  his  old  age?  For  two 
years  he  fought  against  this  thought,  and 
ended  by  sacrificing  his  fortune,  only  re- 
serving for  himself  an  annuity  of  scarcely 
a  hundred  dollars  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  his  last  years.  Afterward  he 
looked  upon  this  hesitation  as  a  fault  and 
a  resistance  to  grace. 

His  resolution  was  taken  on  a  day  when, 
wearied  with  the  interior  combat,  he  had 
said  Mass  at  the  altar  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  in  the  convent  chapel  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  for  the  intention  of  knowing 
the  will  of  God.  In  leaving  the  convent 
he  met  one  of  his  curates,  who  said  to  him : 

"Did  you  hear  that  M.  L wishes  to 

sell  his  house  ? ' ' 

' '  No,  I  have  heard  nothing  about  M. 
L or  his  house!" 

' '  You  ought  to  buy  it. ' ' 

"Why,  pray?" 

"For  a  new  establishment;  the  one  that 
you  have  is  too  small.  There  are  numbers 
of  poor  children  now  abandoned  who  might 
thus  be  saved — " 

"I  am  not  so  foolish,  my  friend,  as  to 
think  of  buying  the  house,"  replied  the 
pastor.  ' '  I  have  burdens  enough  already. ' ' 

However,  seeing  something  providential 
in  this  proposition  of  his  curate,  to  whom 
he  had  not  spoken  on  the  subject  before,  the 
Abbe  went  to  look  at  the  house.  Whether 
it  corresponded  to  his  plans,  or  whether  he 
yielded  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  to 
the  desire  he  had  long  combated,  he  at  once 
purchased  it,  with  some  adjoining  property. 
He  added  two  wings  and  made  many  im- 
provements, so  that  altogether  it  cost  him 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  furnish- 
ing of  a  house  destined  to  receive  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  inmates  involved  another 
large  expense. 

Finally  the  Sisters  took  possession,  and 
were  immediately  besieged  with  demands 
for  admission.  A  few  of  the  children  paid 
a  small  sum  monthly,  but  the  majority 
were  received  gratuitously;  and  many  of 
them  had  to  be  clothed  from  head  to  foot, 
the  garments  which  scarcely  covered  them 
when  they  came  being  fit  only  for  the  rag- 
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bag.  Nearly  all  the  children  were  very 
young  and  unused  to  work,  but  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sisters  they  formed  those 
habits  of  industry  for  which  the  House  of 
Providence  has  become  famous.  -The  Abbe" 
supplied  all  their  needs  for  three  years;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  began  to  realize 
something  from  their  work,  for  which  the 
demands  were  constantly  increasing;  but 
it  was  not  until  1828  that  the  establishment 
became  self-sustaining.  It  was  time  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  the  Abbe"  des  Genettes' 
finances  were  exhausted. 

Almost  everyone  who  undertakes  the 
accomplishment  of  any  good  work  has  his 
calumniators :  the  Abbe  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  There  were  those  who  said  that 
he  had  contracted  enormous  debts  which 
he  was  unable  to  meet,  whereas  the  fact  was 
that  he  made  his  payments  so  promptly 
that  six  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  asylum  he  did  not  owe  one  cent. 
There  were  others  who  said  that  he  drew 
largely  upon  the  purses  of  his  rich  parish- 
ioners. If  this  were  true  there  would  be 
nothing  to  censure  in  his  thus  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  merit  by  sharing  in  so 
great  a  charity;  and,  after  all,  is  it  not  in 
this  way  that  most  good  works  are  accom- 
plished ?  But  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  which  he  spent  upon  the  work  from 
1821  to  1828,  what  he  received  from  others 
was  only  about  one-seventh.  And  the  Abbe" 
des  Genettes  permitted  no  charity  sermons, 
no  begging,  no  lotteries. 

His  detractors  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  House  of 
Providence  the  funds  destined  for  the  needs 
of  the  poor  in  general.  But  this  was  a 
false  accusation :  the  alms  he  received  were 
always  distributed  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  donors.  The  Abbe  des  Genettes' 
charity  for  the  poor  was  so  well  known  that 
he  often  received  letters  containing  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars,  with- 
out any  direction  as  to  disposal. 

In  1824  six  Ursulines,  who  had  opened  a 
boarding-school  in  Paris,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  close,  were  overwhelmed  by  debt, 
and,  possessing  nothing  but  some  worthless 


furniture,  lived  in  constant  fear  of  their 
creditors.  In  their  distress  the  servant  of 
Mary  came  to  their  relief.  He  called  a 
meeting  of  the  creditors,  and  had  the  debt 
reduced  from  nearly  thirty-five  to  twenty- 
two  hundred  dollars.  A  charitable  lady 
of  the  parish,  the  Marquise  de  Grosbois, 
at  once  contributed  about  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  Abbe  paid  the  balance  of  the 
debt  himself.  Undoubtedly  he  performed 
many  such  noble  deeds  of  charity,  that  are 
known  to  God  alone.  To  do  good  was  the 
constant  desire  of  his  heart,  to  conceal  it. 
his  only  care.  As  he  was  always  ready  to- 
give,  he  was,  of  course,  sometimes  imposed 
upon.  When  informed  of  any  such  case  he 
would  regret  that  his  alms  had  been  mis- 
placed, but  often  remarked:  "If  we  do  not 
give  to  all  who  ask,  we  run  the  risk  of  re- 
fusing those  who  are  really  in  need.  It  is 
well  to  inform  ourselves,  if  possible,  as  to 
whether  the  object  of  our  charity  be  deserv- 
ing, but  in  cases  of  doubt  I  would  rather  be 
imposed  upon  many  times  than  run  the  risk 
of  refusing  one  who  was  really  in  need. ' ' 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


Flemish   Art   and  the  Schools  of    Bel- 
gium  Under  Catholic  Masters. 


BY   OCTAVIA   HENSEL. 


AS  in  Germany,  Flemish  art  declined  in 
the  i6th  century,  because  the  painters 
of  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent  attempted 
to  imitate  the  great  masters  of  Italy.  But 
in  the  following  century  a  revival  of  paint- 
ing came ;  for  then  Flemish  artists  combined 
the  realism  of  the  Van  Eyck  school  with 
Venetian  coloring  and  breadth  of  design. 
Peter  Paul  Rubens,  born  in  1577,  was  a 
native  of  Siegen  in  Westphalia.  Gifted 
with  apprehension  of  color,  and  a  genius 
which  forced  him  to  throw  a  fire  and  energy 
resembling  that  of  Michael  Angelo  into  his 
work,  he  soon  rose  to  highest  honor,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  was  admitted  to  the 
Guild  of  Painters  at  Antwerp.  He  went 
to  Italy  in  1600,  and  studied  the  works  of 
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Titian  and  Veronese,  and  was  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  In 
1605  he  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Spain,  where  he  painted  portraits  of  the 
court  of  Philip  III.  Two  years  later  he  was 
recalled  to  Antwerp  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and,  notwithstanding  his  earnest 
desire  to  return  to  Mantua,  the  Archduke 
Albert  kept  him  in  the  Netherlands  by  ap- 
pointing him  court-painter  to  his  Duchess 
Isabella.  He  accepted  the  honor  on  con- 
dition that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside 
at  Antwerp.  This  permission  granted, 
Rubens  married  Isabella  Brandt,  and  built 
a  great  stone  mansion,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  magnificent  portico. 
Here  he  lived  in  great  splendor,  the  head 
of  the  Antwerp  school  of  art. 

In  1627  ne  was  sent  by  the  Infanta- 
Duchess  Isabella  on  a  mission  to  the  Hague, 
a  year  later  as  ambassador  to  Philip  IV. , 
of  Spain,  again  (in  1629)  as  minister  to 
the  court  of  Charles  I.,  of  England,  who 
knighted  him,  presenting  him  with  his 
own  royal  sword,  and  throwing  around  his 
neck  a  costly  chain,  which  the  artist  wore 
ever  afterwards  in  memory  of  the  English 
king. 

But  it  is  in  his  art- work  that  Rubens  rises 
to  particular  grandeur.  His  paintings,  forty- 
three  in  number,  designed  for  the  Palace 
of  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris  (now  in  the 
Louvre),  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Marie  de  Medici;  and,  while  they  display 
great  knowledge  of  anatomy,  color,  intri- 
cate foreshortening,  and  perspective,  they 
are  unpleasantly  coarse,  and  wanting  in 
refinement  of  physical  beauty.  This  indeed 
is  the  great  fault  of  Rubens'  painting — a 
want  of  apprehension  of  spiritual  beauty. 
His  "fleshly  brush"  has  given  us  many 
superb  and  powerful  studies  from  Catholic 
history,  such  as  those  gems  of  the  Belvedere 
collection  at  Vienna — St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
Curing  a  Demoniac;  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Preaching  to  the  Indians;  St.  Ambrose  Re- 
fusing to  Allow  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
to  Enter  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  and  the 
Appearance  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  to  St.  II- 
defonso.  While  they  amaze  us  by  their 


magnitude,  and  fascinate  by  the  wonderful 
varieties  of  humanity  represented — faces 
thoroughly  corresponding  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  persons  portrayed — they  lack 
the  finer  qualities  of  soul  and  high  intellect- 
ual beauty. 

While  in  England  Rubens  designed  the 
ceiling  of  the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  and  filled 
orders  for  many  noblemen  of  the  English 
aristocracy;  but  the  subjects  are  mytholog- 
ical, and  not  in  his  best  manner,  except 
the  faces  and  forms  of  children,  as  angels, 
cupids,  and  fairies.  By  far  his  best  paint- 
ings are  found  at  Antwerp.  The  glorious 
coloring  in  his  picture  over  the  high  altar  in 
the  Cathedral,  the  As -sumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  pathos  and  terrible  realism  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross  (also  in  the  Cathedral), 
with  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  the  Last 
Communion  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  Antwerp 
Museum,  show  us  more  of  the  artist's  thor- 
oughly Catholic  spirit,  and  the  religious 
fervor  of  his  industry. 

In  life  he  was  greatly  honored  for  deeds 
of  charity  to  rich  and  poor.  When  his  for- 
mer royal  patroness  Marie  de  Medici  came 
to  Cologne  an  exile,  and  deserted  by 
friends,  Rubens'  home  there  sheltered  her. 
He  died  May  30,  1640,  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  celebrated  as  the  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  artists,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques.  A  marble  slab  covers  the 
family  vault  in  the  little  Rubens'  Chapel, 
and  one  of  his  own  pictures  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  hangs  above  the  white  marble  altar. 
He  had  many  pupils  and  many  distin- 
guished contemporaries  in  his  art. 

Franz  Snyders,  who  studied  under  Breu- 
ghel and  Van  Balen,  from  whom  he  acquired 
the  art  of  fruit  and  flower  painting,  subse- 
quently changed  his  subject  to  the  painting 
|  of  wild  animals,  in  which  he  especially  ex- 
celled. His  pictures  are  in  every  gallery 
of  the  Continent. 

Kaspar  de  Crayer  (1582-1669)  studied 
under  Raphael  Coxie  of  Bruges.  The  Ghent 
Museum  possesses  his  Coronation  of  St. 
Rosalie  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Blaisc,  but 
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his  most  famous  pictures  were  painted  for 
the  Abbey  of  Affleghem. 

Of  Rubens'  pupils,  Anton  Van  Dyck  *  is 
the  most  celebrated ;  for  in  him  apprehen- 
sion of  spiritual  beauty,  refinement  of  sen- 
timent, and  delicacy  of  execution  were  pre- 
eminent. He  was  born  at  Antwerp,  and 
studied  under  Van  Balen,  but  became  pu- 
pil and  assistant  to  Rubens.  In  1632 
Charles  L,  of  England,  sent  for  him,  ap- 
pointed him  court-painter,  conferred  upon 
him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  gave 
him  apartments  at  Blackfriars.  His  pict- 
ures from  sacred  subjects  are  very  beauti- 
ful, but  in  portraiture  he  has  but  four  equals 
— Titian,  Holbein,  Velasquez,  and  Rem- 
brandt. The  Children  of  Charles  I. ,  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery ;  his  picture  of  Rubens  and 
his  own  portrait,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London;  Charles!,  on  Horseback,  at  Hamp- 
ton Court;  the  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp, 
at  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich ;  Wallenstein, 
and  a  Princess  ofThurn  and  Taxis,  in  the 
Lichtenstein  Gallery  at  Vienna ;  the  por- 
traits of  Charles  I.  in  armor,  and  Henrietta 
Maria  in  court  dress,  at  the  Hermitage, 
St.  Petersburg,  are  works  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  power.  His  equestrian  portraits 
are  full  of  spirited  action.  After  that  of 
Charles  I. ,  the  portrait  of  Ludwig  I. ,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  his  younger  brother  Prince 
Rupert,  are  considered  two  of  the  finest 
portraits  in  the  world. 

Jacob  Jordaens,  a  pupil  of  Van  Nort  and 
the  most  intimate  friend  and  assistant  of 
Rubens,  has  left  the  Netherlands  full  of  his 
'superbly  colored  but  unfortunately  coarse 
pictures.  He  attempted  to  paint  sacred 
subjects,  but  without  success;  allegories, 
mural  frescos,  and  mythological  themes 
employed  his  pencil.  His  masterpiece, 
Triumphal  Entry  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau, 
painted  in  fresco,  is  at  Schwiningen,  near 
the  Hague;  but  the  golden  sands  of  this 
lovely  sea-beach,  the  chocolate-colored  and 
red  sails  of  the  fishing-boats  on  the  sea,  and 
the  delightful  woodland  drive  from  the  city 
to  this  lovely  suburb,  where  stands  the 

*  1599-1641. 


House  in  the  Wood  decorated  by  Jordaens, 
are  far  more  worth  seeing  than  the  cele- 
'  brated  fresco. 

Erasmus  Quellinus  (1607-1678),  an  able 
pupil  of  Rubens,  has  left  his  best  works  in 
the  churches  of  Antwerp;  and  Jan  Erasmus 
Quellinus,  his  son,  who  studied  under  Vero- 
nese in  Italy,  although  good  in  composition, 
shows  in  his  pictures  signs  of  the  decline 
of  Flemish  art. 

Of  the  later  Antwerp  school,  David  Ten- 
iers*  (called  the  "Elder,"  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  more  celebrated  son)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  studied  under  Rubens.  Genre 
pictures,  scenes  from  home-life,  tavern 
guests,  and  landscapes  with  figures  in  quaint 
Flemish  costumes,  seem  his  favorite  sub- 
jects. He  evidently  painted  what  he  saw, 
and  as  he  saw  it,  without  ideality,  totally 
unconscious  of  a  higher,  more  spiritual 
order  of  beauty. 

His  son  David,  born  in  1610,  became  the 
founder  of  the  Flemish  school  of  genre 
painting.  He  studied  with  his  father  and 
with  Rubens,  but  preserved  his  individu- 
ality, and  introduced  into  his  specialty  a 
peculiar  spirit  of  satire,  from  which  no 
estate  of  life  was  safe.  Delicacy  of  detail, 
harmonious  grouping,  lightness  of  touch, 
and  perfect  truthfulness  in  design  mark  the 
best  of  his  pictures ;  but  his  works  are  often 
coarse,  and  full  of  physical  misery  and  dis- 
comfort. 

Peter  van  der  Faes,t  better  known  to  us 
under  his  English  name  and  title,  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  was  a  pupil  of  Van  Dyck,  and  after 
this  master's  death  went  to  the  English 
court.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. ,  and 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  his  Beauties 
of  the  Court,  which  are  hung  together  on 
the  walls  of  two  rooms  at  the  palace  of 
Hampton  Court;  but  the  want  of  variety 
in  their  design,  their  sameness  of  attitude, 
expression,  and  drapery,  are  unpleasantly 
tiresome. 

Flemish  art  was  on  the  decline,  and  soon 
lost  itself  when  painters  became  copyists  of 
the  French  schools.  Among  these  artists  we 
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find  Philippe  de  Champagne  (1602-1674), 
a  portrait  painter  of  great  distinction;  Jean 
d'Artois,  a  popular  landscape  painter;  Van 
der  Meulen,  court-painter  to  Louis  XIV., 
whose  historiographer  he  became ;  Gerard 
de  Lairesse,  called  the  "Poussin  of  Bel- 
gium"; Jean  Francois  Millet  (1642-1680); 
and  Van  Bloemen  (1662-1740),  called  "Ori- 
zonte,"  from  the  beauty  of  the  distances  in 
his  landscapes.  These  painters  have  been 
designated  Franco-Flemish,  because  of 
their  partiality  to  the  French  school  as  rep- 
resented by  Gaspard  Poussin,  and  they  are 
conspicuous  as  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Flemish  revival  painters  of  the 
school  of  Rubens  and  the  "new  school" 
lately  arisen  in  Belgium. 

For  many  years  no  artist  of  originality 
and  power  appeared,  until  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  Henry  Leys  of  Antwerp  arose 
to  create  a  new  school,  based  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  early  Flemish  masters.  Leys 
was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  but  his 
love  of  art  prevailed,  and  in  1830  he  entered 
the  studio  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ferdinand 
de  Breakelear.  Historical  subjects,  man- 
ners and  life  of  his  own  city  in  the  Middle 
Ages  form  his  favorite  themes.  ' '  Learning, 
power,  and  skill  are  so  combined  by  him 
with  genius, ' '  says  an  able  art  critic,  ' '  that 
his  quaint  original  work  will  exercise  a 
lasting  influence. ' '  The  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Antwerp  contains  his  best  mural  paintings. 

Eugene  Joseph  Verboeckhoven,  born  in 
1799  (two  hundred  years  after  Rubens),  is  as 
celebrated  in  Belgium  as  an  animal  painter 
as  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  in  England.  His 
paintings  are  numerous  in  America.  Pri- 
vate galleries  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia  contain  some  of  his  best  stud- 
ies, chiefly  sheep  and  cows. 

But  the  glory  of  Flemish  art  passed  with 
Van  Dyck,  as  the  glory  of  Italian  schools 
passed  when  Catholic  painters  gave  up  sa- 
cred art  for  portraiture  and  mythological 
studies.  Art  when  the  handmaid  of  Faith 
reached  the  splendor  of  its  power;  and  this 
Faith,  shown  forth  in  art  by  the  noblest  of 
Catholic  masters,  controls  and  inspires  the 
earnest  students  of  our  day. 


A  Lesson  from   Heaven. 


M. 


•  X ,  a  wealthy  gentleman,  living" 
.  not  very  far  from  Toulouse,  France, 
though  born  of  Catholic  parents,  and  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
our  holy  religion,  had,  like  many  others  in 
these  sad  times,  abandoned  the  path  of 
Christian  duty.  On  his  broad  estates  Sun- 
day was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  day  of  rest 
from  servile  work;  laborers  might  be  seen 
at  their  various  employments  as  if  it  were  a 
week-day.  The  bells  of  the  nearest  village 
were  all  that  recalled  the  remembrance  of 
the  Lord's  Day. 

M.  X was  the  father  of  three  lovely 

children,  the  youngest  of  whom — a  babe  of 
two  years — was  a  real  Benjamin  in  the  fam- 
ily. Of  a  sudden,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
household,  the  little  favorite  fell  sick:  a 
burning  fever  was  on  him,  and  the  doctor 
declared  to  the  afflicted  father  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  recovery. 

It  was  Saturday.  All  the  forenoon  the 
little  angel  seemed  to  struggle  between  life 
and  death,  and  the  weeping  family  refused 
to  leave  his  side.  At  last  they  yielded  to 
the  persuasions  of  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
to  withdraw  to  the  dining-room  and  partake 
of  some  refreshment.  The  parents,  with 
their  daughter  and  a  little  son,  sat  down  to 
the  table  in  silence ;  but  so  great  was  their 
grief  that  no  one  felt  like  tasting  a  morsel 
of  the  tempting  viands  that  were  spread 
before  them.  The  silence  was  death-like 

until  Miss  X thus  unburdened  her  too 

oppressed  heart:  "This  is  what  we  have 
merited  by  laboring  on  Sunday.  God  pun- 
ishes in  secret,  between  Himself  and  our- 
selves, those  faults  which  are  known  to  Him 
alone,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  others 
should  witness  what  we  suffer;  but  when 
His  Commandments  are  publicly  broken 
He  owes  it  to  His  offended  justice  to  chastise 
the  culpable  by  crosses  that  are  visible  to 
all  those  whom  they  have  scandalized." 

The  father  listened  in  silence  to  the  very 
last  syllable  of  this  earnest  and  unexpected 
utterance.  Then,  indignant  at  the  unusual 
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boldness  of  his  daughter,  he  angrily  said: 
' '  How  is  it  that  you  presume  to  speak  in 
this  way?"  And,  abruptly  quitting  the 
dining-room,  he  returned  to  the  bedside  of 
his  dying  child.  The  mother  ancl  her  little 

son  followed  him ;  but  Miss  X remained 

at  her  place,  stupefied  by  the  thought  of 
what  she  had  dared  to  utter  in  the  presence 
of  her  father. 

Presently  the  door-bell  rang,  and  a  do- 
mestic came  into  the  dining-room,  saying 
that  the  overseer  wished  to  know  what  work 

M.  X would  have  done  on  the  morrow. 

The  young  girl  hesitated  a  moment,  fearing 
her  father  would  again  show  his  displeas- 
ure ;  then,  raising  her  heart  to  God  and  Our 
Lady,  she  went  to  deliver  the  message  to 
her  troubled  parent.  Without  even  looking 

at  his  daughter,  M.  X bade  her  say  that 

henceforward  there  would  be  no  more  Sun- 
day labor  on  his  estates.  ' '  Tell  him  to  in- 
form all  the  men  of  this  before  they  leave. ' ' 

Miss  X could  hardly  believe  that  she 

heard  what  was  most  distinctly  and  reso- 
lutely said  by  her  father.  Ah !  who  shall  tell 
the  mercies  of  Our  God  ?  Scarcely  had  this 
good  resolution  been  declared  by  the  sor- 
rowing father,  than  a  remarkable  change 
for  the  better  came  over  the  little  sufferer. 
He  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  next 
morning  all  his  symptoms  indicated  free- 
dom from  malignant  disease.  It  was  a  happy 
Sunday — a  day  of  spiritual  joy. 

M.  X keeps  his  word:  all  servile  work 

is  suspended  on  Sundays,  and  his  darling 
boy  continues  in  perfect  health.  Prayers 
are  daily  offered  to  obtain  for  the  father  a 
full  return  to  the  practise  of  his  religion. 


The  Privilege  of  Prayer. 


rPHERE  are  few  persons,  probably,  that 
L  are  wont  to  regard  prayer  otherwise 
than  as  a  duty.  A  duty  it  is,  of  course,  and 
one  of  the  chief  duties  man  owes  to  his" 
Creator.  But  prayer  is  also  a  privilege — a 
wonderful  and  blessed  privilege — which  we 
are  apt  to  undervalue  because  it  is  so  uni- 
versally vouchsafed.  A  learned  and  holy 


Irish  priest,  now  in  a  better  world,  fre- 
quently emphasized  this  thought,  and  in  a 
fragment  of  one  of  his  discourses,  which  lies 
before  us,  we  find  it  expressed  with  a  clear- 
ness and  force  that  were  characteristic  of 
the  speaker.  Prayer,  he  says,  is  one  of  the 
great  elemental  forces  of  the  spiritual  order, 
and,  perhaps  because  it  is  so,  it  seems  to 
follow  the  law  of  the  great  physical  forces 
of  the  universe,  in  that  it  attracts  very  little 
notice,  or,  at  all  events,  very  little  express 
notice,  from  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  it. 

No  one  has  better  or  more  frequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the  sunrise  and  the 
sunset  than  the  poor  toiler  in  the  fields,  and 
yet  they  are  to  him  little  more  than  the 
marks  of  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
his  daily  work.  Still  these  phenomena  are 
so  stupendous  and  so  beautiful  that  if  they 
were  to  happen  only  once  they  would  leave 
of  their  unearthly  beauty  a  memory  that 
would  never  die. 

It  needs  special  culture  to  give  a  man  a 
taste  and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  in 
nature.  Not  one  perhaps  in  a  thousand 
has  them,  even  in  highly  civilized  coun- 
tries; and  it  may  be  that  fifty  out  of  every 
hundred  who  talk  their  language  talk  it  as 
an  unknown  tongue — merely  because  it  has 
become  a  fashion. 

Now,  it  is  so  with  prayer.  Few,  even  of 
those  who  use  to  the  full  the  privilege  of 
praying,  ever  care  to  enter  into  the  posses- 
sion of  their  privilege  with  that  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  that  keenness  of  perception 
that  only  spiritual  culture  can  give. 

If  once  only  in  a  long  human  lifetime 
man  might  approach  his  God  in  prayer; 
if  only  after  long  and  careful  preparation, 
in  which  would  meet  together  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  a  full 
experience  of  the  sweet  and  bitter  of  human 
life ;  if  only  when  years  had  shaped  us,  and 
long-living  made  us  wise,  and  time  had 
transmuted  the  buds  and  blossoms  that  go 
before  the  fruit  upon  the  tree  of  mortal  life ; 
if  only  with  hands  that  trembled  lifted  up 
to  Heaven,  and  with  the  calmer  thoughts 
that  lie  under  hair  that  has  grown  white, 
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moulding  our  words  and  wishes  into  worthi- 
ness, we  were  permitted  to  go  before  God 
and  utter  to  Him  a  prayer  that  would,  for 
that  one  time,  have  it  in  it  to  wield  His  om- 
nipotence, what  should  we  think  of  prayer 
then? 

Fortunately  for  us,  it  is  far  otherwise;  but 
we  should  endeavor  not  to  allow  our  appre- 
ciation of  a  privilege  to  become  lessened  on 
account  of  our  freedom  at  all  times  to  use 
it  to  the  full.  The  duty  of  prayer  ought 
to  be  performed  with  the  highest  reverence 
and  in  the  most  perfect  spirit  of  obedience. 
As  a  privilege,  we  should  make  use  of  it 
with  deep  gratitude,  and  with  some  percep- 
tion of  its  ineffability  and  blessedness. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  sacerdotal  jubilee  of  L,eo  XIII.,  it  is 
said,  will  be  signalized  by  the  beatification  of 
Clement  Mary  Hoffbauer,  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer;  John  Baptist  de 
la  Salle,  founder  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 


A  correspondent  in  Spain,  writing  from 
Valencia,  speaks  of  the  great  fervor  of  devo- 
tion towards  the  Blessed  Virgin  manifested 
during  the  cholera  scourge,  and  of  its  mitiga- 
tion through  her  intercession: 

"I  returned  here  during  the  week,  when  the 
death-rate  was  at  its  highest  point — when  more  j 
than  400  persons  were  dying  every  day.  Solemn  j 
public  prayers  were  being  offered  up  in  all  the 
churches.  The  devotion  of  the  Spanish  people 
seemed  to  have  been  roused  up,  and  many  con- 
versions were  made.  A  few  days  after  my  arrival, 
the  venerated  statue  of  Our  Lady  de  los  Desern- 
parados  was  removed  from  its  chapel  and  taken  to 
the  cathedral,  where  for  three  days  all  the  people 
came  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
After  this  it  was  carried  processionally,  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  and  recollected  crowd,  recit- 
ing the  Rosary,  back  to  its  chapel.  On  all  sides 
might  be  heard  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
'Ave  Maria  '  by  those  in  the  procession,  and  the 
response  'Sancta  Maria '  made  by  the  spectators, 
either  in  the  streets  or  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses.  How  many  thousands  of  times  was  that 
Angelical  Salutation  wafted  to  Heaven  on  that 
beautiful  day!  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  touching  supplications  were  heard.  From 
that  day  the  terrible  plague  began  to  diminish, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  be  wholly  delivered." 


tian  Schools,  and  eight  other  servants  of  God 
already  declared  Venerable;  and  by  the  can- 
onization of  Blessed  John  Berchmans,  Peter 
Claver,  and  Alphonsus  Rodriguez,  all  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  The  first  was  a.  scholastic, 
the  second  a  priest  (the  apostle  of  the  negroes), 
and  the  third  a  lay  Brother.  The  jubilee  oc- 
curs in  1 887. 

The  question  of  the  number  of  Catholics 
throughout  the  world  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed. We  now  have  it,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Osservatore  Romano,  that  it  results  from 
the  estimates  made  by  the  various  missioners 
that  the  total  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  is  actually  between  275,000,000  and 
300,000,000. 

Three  Protestant  ministers  in  England 
lately  had  the  happiness  to  be  received  into 
the  Church:  the  Rev.  William  Southerden, 
curate  of  St.  John's,  Torquay,  Devon;  the 
Rev.  Owen  C.  H.  King,  curate  of  lylantarnam, 
Monmouthshire;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Alfred 
Burleigh  Hart,  late  curate  at  Corringham. 


In  a  graphic  and  highly  interesting  letter 
to  the  Catholic  Sentinel,  Archbishop  Seghers, 
who  is  now  travelling  through  his  extensive 
field  of  jurisdiction  in  Alaska,  relates  a  thrill- 
ing incident  of  missionary  life.  On  the  24th  of 
September  Juneau  was  thrown  into  feverish 
excitement  by  the  report  that  a  number  of  min- 
ers had  been  buried  in  a  landslide  at  the  Basin, 
three  miles  distant.  The  Archbishop  hastened 
to  the  spot  on  foot,  thinking  he  might  find 
some  dying  person  in  need  of  his  ministra- 
tions. It  was  a  hard  journey,  ' '  up  hill,  down 
hill,  through  water  and  mud. ' '  His  Grace  had 
not  gone  far  when  he  met  with  an  adventure 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  We  quote  his 
words: 

"  I  noticed,  a  few  yards  below  the  trail,  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  amidst  a  heap  of  under- 
brush, a  man  busily  engaged  to  disentangle  him- 
self. I  stopped  and  asked:  'What  are  you  doing 
there?'  Said  he:  'I  am  looking  for  the  trail.' 
'  Why,'  said  I,  '  the  trail  is  here!  What  made  you 
look  for  it  down  there ? '  'I  am  looking  for  the 
trail,' he  shouted,  'and  can't  find  it.'  And,  making 
a  most  strenuous  effort,  he  raised  himself  and  fell 
over  on  his  back.  Then  I  noticed  he  was  completely 
intoxicated.  I  hurried  away.  When  I  was  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  trail,  having  the  bluff  on  the 
right  and  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  300  feet  on 
the  left,  I  discovered  to  my  surprise  and  dismay 
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that  he  had  scrambled  from  the  brush  and  over- 
taken me;  and  before  I  had  time  to  think,  he  had 
grasped  my  arm,  saying  he  wanted  to  walk  ahead 
of  ine.  We  were  in  imminent  danger  of  falling 
into  a  yawning  chasm.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ; 
and  there  are  two  things  I  can  not  explain :  first, 
howT  I  got  away  from  him,  and  next,  how  he  got 
over  that  dangerous  place  safely." 


As  an  illustration  of  the  great  interest  felt 
in  Oriental  studies  by  the  Holy  Father,  the 
London  Tablet  mentions  the  establishment  of 
the  University  of  Beyrut,  in  Syria.  "This 
institution  is  destined  not  only  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  among  trie  clergy  of 
the  United  Eastern  Rites,  but  also  to  afford 
European  students  greater  facilities  for  be-' 
coming  acquainted  with  the  East.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  a  few  years  the  Uni- 
versity of  Beyrut  will  be  the  first  Oriental 
school  in  the  world.  Situated  in  the  East,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  several  different  races,  it 
will  offer  the  European  student  advantages 
not  to  be  gained  at  Berlin  or  Paris.  Already 
more  than  one  European  savant  has  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  it  affords.  We  learn  that 
the  distinguished  Assyriologist,  Pere  Delattre, 
S.  J.,  is  about  to  set  out  for  Beyrut,  where  he 
will  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Arabic. 
Another  ecclesiastic,  Dr.  Forget,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  two  years'  attendance  at  the 
same  University,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Arabic  at  Lou  vain."  The  importance  of 
Oriental  studies  nowadays  in  the  defence  of 
Truth  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 


In  a  pastoral  letter  regarding  the  obsequies 
of  the  late  Admiral  Courbet,  the  Bishop  of 
Amiens  speaks  in  particular  of  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  distinguished  French  officer. 
"Admiral  Courbet,"  he  says,  "was  not  only 
a  great  Frenchman,  but  also  a  good  Christian, 
and  therefore  his  life  still  further  increases 
our  admiration.  A  few  facts  reveal  his  senti- 
ments of  faith  and  piety.  His  good  sister  has 
made  known  to  us  one  circumstance,  which 
has  been  little  thought  of,  but  which  speaks 
louder  in  praise  of  the  illustrious  Admiral  than 
any  discourse.  From  the  time  that  he  first 
assumed  command  of  a  vessel,  in  all  his  ex- 
peditions he  would  always  have  a  chaplain 
on  board;  and  he  made  him  his  intimate  and 
confidential  friend.  So  when  he  was  depart- 
ing for  the  waters  of  the  far  East  he  wished  to 
provide  all  his  sailors,  sick  or  well,  with  the 


aids  and  consolations  of  religion,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  demand  of  the  Government  that  a 
chaplain  should  accompany  him  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  dear  sailors,  '  all  Catholics, '  he  said. 

'  "After  the  brilliant  victory  of  Fou-Tcheou 
he  wrote  to  his  sister:  'The  Volta,  which  I 
made  my  flagship,  suffered  very  heavy  losses. 
It  was  naturally  the  principal  object  of  the 
enemy's  attack.  However,  I  myself  escaped 
without  a  scratch.  It  was  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
to  whom  our  mother  used  to  pray  with  so 
much  confidence,  that  so  manifestly  preserved 
me.' 

' '  Without  being  in  the  least  concerned  as 
to  what  might  be  said  or  written  of  him  by 
evil-minded  men  and  free-thinkers,  he  sent 
publicly,  by  a  dispatch  written  with  his  own 
hand,  his  offering  for  the  Sailors'  Chapel  in 
the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  overlooking  Paris.  What 
deep  faith,  what  sincere  and  ardent  devotion 
is  thus  revealed  in  this  brave  and  noble  soul! 
And  how  much  is  one,  with  such  an  example, 
consoled,  encouraged,  and  strengthened  in 
the  teachings  and  salutary  practices  of  his 
religion ! ' '  

The  announcement  now  going  the  rounds 
of  the  papers  that  Cardinal  Newman  has  de- 
clared that  the  English  Establishment  is  a 
bulwark  against  infidelity  recalls  an  old  report 
put  in  circulation  twenty  years  ago -in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Oldcastle's  new  and  interesting 
book,  ' '  Catholic  Life  and  Letters  of  Cardinal 
Newman,"  contains  a  letter  of  the  then  Rev. 
Doctor  Newman,  dated  Nov.  19,  1865,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Weekly  Register,  on  this  very 
subject.  He  says:  "  I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  passage  in  your  admirable  re- 
view last  week  of  Dr.  Pusey's  work.  It  is 
there  asserted  by  implication  that  the  '  state- 
ment that  the  Church  of  England  is,  in  God's 
hands,  the  great  bulwark  against  infidelity  in 
this  land,'  was  'originally  enunciated  by  Dr. 
Newman.'  I  have  written  in  my  lifetime  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  can  remember,  but  I 
neither  know  where  I  have  made  this  partic- 
ular statement,  nor  can  I  conceive  I  ever  made 
it,  whether  in  print,  in  private  letter,  or  in 
conversation.  And  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
have  made  it  deliberately.  Certainly  it  does 
not  express  my  real  judgment  concerning  the 
Church  of  England.  Nor  have  I  any  reason  to 
think  that  Dr.  Pusey  ascribes  it  to  me.  What 
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I 'said  in  my  'Apologia'  was  this:  '  Doubtless 
the  National  Church  has  hitherto  been  a  ser- 
viceable breakwater  against  doctrinal  errors 
more  fundamental  than  its  own. '  The  words 
'serviceable'  and  'breakwater'  both  convey 
the  idea  of  something  accidental  and  de  facto; 
whereas  a  bulwark  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
thing  defended.  Moreover,  in  saying  '  against 
doctrinal  errors  more  fundamental  than  its 
own'  I  meant  simply  that  while  it  serves 
Catholic  truth  in  one  respect,  nevertheless  in 
another  it  has  doctrinal  errors,  and  those  fun- 
damental. ' ' — The  Catholic  Review. 


New  Publications. 


AMERICA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Henry 
Hamilton.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Any  verse  would  look  well  in  the  dainty 
type  and  paper  that  distinguish  this  latest 
issue  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press;  probably 
most  verse  would  read  the  better  for  being  pre- 
sented in  so  attractive  a  form;  but  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton need  not  depend  entirely  upon  this  aux- 
iliary. 

He  is  modest,  often  musical,  and  always 
influenced  by  a  spirit  of  religious  tenderness 
that  fairly  glows  through  his  fervent  sonnets 
— a  long  series  entitled  ' '  God  and  the  Soul ' ' 
— filling  nearly  half  of  this  volume  of  two 
hundred  pages. 

He  is  modest  certainly  who  says: 

"I  sing  but  my  own  heart  to  ease, 
Nor  think  my  song  can  others  please; 
Enough  that  to  myself  it  bring 
Some  passing  solace  while  I  sing. 

* '  Yet  can  not  I  unthankful  be 
That  in  however  small  degree 
I  have  received  the  heavenly  dower — ' ' 

And  he  is  musical  who  sings  thus: 

"How  often  I  have  stood  at  night 

Just  where  my  feet  now  rest, 
And  watched  the  distant,  silent  flight 
Of  stars  through  heaven's  abysmal  height, 
While  wonder  filled  my  breast! " 

And  he  also  is  unworldly  who,  having  gir- 
dled the  globe,  can,  as  in  poem  xlviii,  recall 
Ms  varied  experiences — and  he  does  it  prettily 
too — in  this  wise: 

"Far  have  I  roamed  in  many  lands; 
Have  seen  all  that  is  fair; 


Have  sailed  in  ships  from  many  strands, 
And  wandered  everywhere: — 

"But  now  I  walk  the  streets  alone, 

And  dream  of  God  always, 
Yearning  with  tender  inward  moan 
For  worlds  where  His  love  stays." 

Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  best  proof  of  the 
poet  is  in  his  unworldliness  and  his  philosoph- 
ical superiority  to  the  necessaries  of  life;  surely 
it  is  a  poet  who  has  weighed  gold  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  it  wanting  to  this  extent: 

"Palaces  it  may  build, 

But  not  put  true  love  there; 

' '  May  build  a  showy  tomb, 

But  not  scare  death  away; 
May  shun  of  man  the  doom, 
But  not  God's  Judgment-Day.  - 

"Know,  then,  gold  and  the  best 

Are  not  together  bound, 
But  far  as  east  and  west 
-  Still  separate  are  found." 

Obituary. 


' '//  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for 
the  dead."  (2  Mach.,  xii,  46.) 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  following  persons  lately  deceased: 

The  Rev.  Father  McGivern,  C.SS.R.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  ult., 
at  the  close  of  a  successful  mission. 

The  Rev.  Theophilus  Anciaux,  rector  of  St. 
Ann's  Church,  Detroit,  who  died  on  the  2d  inst., 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

Sister  Josephine,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
breathed  her  last  at  St.  Mary's  Asylum,  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  Sept.  13.  Very  devout  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  it  pleased  Our  Lord  to  call  her  to  Himself 
during  her  chosen  hour  as  a  member  of  the  Guard 
of  Honor.  On  mission  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during  the  war,  and  then  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  among  the"sick,  and  finally  in  Dor- 
chester, there  must  be  many  among  the  readers 
of  THE  ' ' AVE  MARIA'  '  to  whom  Sister  Josephine 
was  known.  She  has  gone  before  us  to  Him  whose 
unseen  but  ever-abiding  Presence  her  very  face 
and  movements  impelled  one  to  remember. 

Mr.  Patrick  King,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  deceased 
on  the  27th  ult. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hannon,  of  Suspension  Bridge, 
N.  Y.,  whose  happy  death  occurred  on  the  29th  ult. 

Mr.  Patrick  Flynn,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Mrs.  - 
Gallagher,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 


The  Ave  J\faria. 
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The  Fate  of   Boasting. 


BY   T.   B.    MURRAY,    M.  A. 


7\  LONG  the  fields,  one  rainy  day, 
**  An  aged  Tortoise  took  his  way. 
His  shell,  like  armor,  on  him  leant 
So  heavily  where'er  he  went, 
That  those  who  slightly  looked  at  him 
Had  said  he  did  not  stir  a  limb. 

Hop,  skip,  and  jump !  Now  who  goes  there  ? 
A  speckled  Frog,  as  light  as  air, 
Deriding  as  a  piteous  case 
The  quiet  creature's  humble  pace. 
For  see,  with  empty  folly  tossed, 
Full  many  a  time  his  path  he  crossed; 
Then,  stopping,  panting,  staring,  said: 
"You've  got  a  house  upon  your  head! 
Now,  if  you  were  but  fresh  and  free, 
I'd  bid  you  try  a  leap  with  me! " 
Then  head  o'er  heels  the  coxcomb  rose, 
Descending  near  his  neighbor's  nose. 

"Boast  not,"  the  gentle  Tortoise  cried, 
"The  gifts  that  Goodness  has  supplied; 
Nor  seek,  by  conduct  light  and  vain, 
To  cause  less  gifted  creatures  pain; 
I,  too,  have  blessings  kindly  lent, 
And  trust  me,  brother,  I'm  content; 
My  shell,  for  instance,  like  a  roof, 
Makes  my  old  body  weather-proof, 
And  guards  me  wheresoe'er  I  go 
From  strong  attack  and  secret  foe. ' ' 

"Why,  as  to  weather,"  said  the  Frog, 
' '  I  live  in  all — rain,  sunshine,  fog; 
You've  seen  me  dance  along  your  path, 
Now  you  shall  see  me  take  a  bath ! ' ' 

A  hungry  Duck,  who  wished  to  sup, 
Just  at  that  moment  waddled  up, 
And  ere  his  sentence  had  its  fill, 
The  Frog  was  quivering  in  her  bill. 

Oh!  let  me  still  contented  be 

With  what  kind  Heaven  bestows  on  me; 

And,  though  I  may  not  seem  so  blest 

As  others,  think  my  lot  the  best. 

But  let  me,  more  than  all,  refrain 

My  lips  from  mockery  and  disdain. 


The  Legend  of  St.  Matthew. 


'N  opening  the  New  Testament 
the  first  name  that  strikes  the 
eye  is  that  of  St.  Matthew.  He 
leads  the  ranks  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. Before  his  conversion  his 
name  was  L,evi.  He  was  odious  to 
his  countrymen  on  account  of  being 
£  a  Hebrew  tax-gatherer  in  the  employ 
of  the  Roman  conquerors  of  his  native  land. 
One  day,  while  he  was  seated  at  the  cus- 
tom gate,  engaged  in  his  ordinary  traffic, 
the  voice  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour,  who  was 
passing  by,  suddenly  struck  upon  his  ear. 
"Follow  Me!"  said  the  wonderful  voice. 
With  the  words  came  a  grace  that  the 
Publican  could  not  resist.  Promptly  he 
arose,  left  all  that  he  possessed,  and  obeyed 
the  divine  mandate.  There  was  no  de- 
liberation ;  no  time  was  lost  in  considering 
whether  the  summons  were  reasonable. 
Without  reserve  or  hesitancy  he  followed 
Our  lyord,  constituting  himself  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  alacrity  with  which  the  soul 
should  correspond  to  the  impulses  of  grace. 
After  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  and  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  St.  Matthew,  sur- 
mounting innumerable  difficulties,  passed 
through  Egypt,  and  penetrated  into  Ethi- 
opia to  the  city  of  Nadabar.  He  was  joy- 
ously received  by  a  member  of  the  court  of 
Queen  Candace,  who  had  been  converted 
and  baptized  by  St.  Philip  the  Deacon. 

Zoroes  and  Arphaxa,  two  notorious  magi- 
cians, were  then  practising  upon  the  people 
the  most  shameful  deceptions,  producing  in 
them  diseases,  and  then  pretending  to  cure 
them.  St.  Matthew  discovered  and  exposed 
these  bold  impostors.  The  exasperated 
sorcerers,  out  of  revenge,  let  fierce  wild 
animals  loose  upon  the  terrified  inhabitants ; 
but  by  the  sacred  Sign  of  the  Cross  St. 
Matthew  subdued  the  ferocity  of  these  creat- 
ures, and  drove  them  back  to  their  dens. 
This  miracle  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  out  of  gratitude  they  gladly 
listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
A  greater  miracle,  however,  was  to  follow. 
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The  Ai-c  Maria. 


Egypte,  a  beloved  daughter  of  the  king,  j 
fell  sick  and  died.     St.  Matthew  invoked  ; 
above   her  cold  and  lifeless   remains   the  i 
blessed  Name  of  Jesus  Christ     The  warm  ! 
blood  returned  to  the  icy  form,  and  life  came  i 
back  to  the  pulseless  body.     This  marvel 
induced  the  king  and  queen,  all  the  royal 
household,    and    subsequently   the    entire 
province,  to  embrace  Christianity. 

But  St.  Matthew's  greatest  consolation 
was  in  the  youthful-  Princess  Iphigenie, 
who  to  the  ardor  of  her  faith  united  many 
rare  natural  qualities.  She  was  a  paragon 
of  beauty  and  wisdom.  This  remarkable 
young  girl  had  heard  the  Saint  discourse  i 
upon  the  happiness  of  those  who  forsake 
all  earthly  affections  to  be  united  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Grace  touched  her  heart,  and  she 
resolved,  in  imitation  of  St.  Matthew,  to 
consecrate  herself  to  the  service  of  religion. 
And  so  eloquently  did  her  beautiful  exam- 
ple appeal  to  the  hearts  of  others,  that 
many  gifted  young  girls,  emulating  her 
privilege,  determined  to  adopt  her  holy 
career.  By  the  advice  of  St.  Matthew,  they 
took  up  their  abode  together,  and,  under  the 
enlightened  direction  of  Iphigenie,  lived 
the  retired,  prayerful,  industrious  life  of 
true  spouses  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  this  brilliant  conquest  for  the  divine 
Saviour  of  mankind — a  conquest  which  was 
to  be  repeated  in  every  country  on  earth — 
cost  the  Apostle  his  life. 

The  Queen  Egypte  died.  Her  successor, 
Hirtace,  desired  Iphigenie  in  marriage. 
Trusting  to  his  royal  position,  he  applied 
to  St.  Matthew  to  enlist  the  consecrated 
virgin  in  his  favor,  and  induce  her  to  share 
with  him  the  honors  of  the  throne.  The 
Saint's  sole  response  was  an  invitation  to 
King  Hirtace  to  be  present  at  a  discourse 
which  he  was  to  deliver  before  the  commu- 
nity of  devoted  virgins. 

Hirtace  repaired  to  the  convent,  but  was 
astounded  to  find  that,  far  from  recommend- 
ing a  change  of  life,  the  Saint  spoke  of  the 
heavenly  benedictions  which  always  accom- 
pany the  consecration  of  the  heart  to  God, 
and  of  the  ineffable  reward  it  is  sure  to  merit. 

Blinded  by  evil  passion,  and  furious  at 


the  discourse,  Hirtace  resolved  on  the  spot- 
to  be  revenged.  He  left  the  church,  sent 
for  the  executioners,  and  commanded  them 
to  put  the  heroic  Apostle  instantly  to  death. 
St.  Matthew  was  just  closing  the  august 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  Regardless  of  the  sacred  place,  and 
of  the  holy  chalice  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saint,  the  assassins  struck  the  fatal  blow, 
and  the  glorious  martyr  fell  dead,  weltering 
in  his  life-blood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 


A  Martyr's  Last  Communion. 


To  the  prolonged  interrogations  of  his 
persecutors,  St.  Lucian  had  answered  only 
these  words :  "  I  am  a  Christian ! ' '  Threats 
could  not  terrify  him,  and  when  put  to  the 
torture  his  cry  was  still  the  same:  "I  am  a 
Christian!" 

The  body  of  the  Confessor  of  the  Faith 
was  covered  with  wounds ;  he  was  borne  to 
his  cell  in  the  prison,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  there  laid  on  his  back  on  the  ground. 

The  jailer  was  accessible  to  bribes,  and  the 
Christians  profited  by  it.  They  knew  that 
priests  especially  were  the  victims  of  the 
sword  of  persecution.  Lucian  being  dead, 
when  again  would  they  be  able  to  adore 
Jesus  in  the  Eucharist,  to  receive  Him  in 
Holy  Communion  ?  They  knew  not,  and  un- 
certainty intensified  the  wish  which  united 
them  about  the  invincible  Christian  athlete. 
They  had  provided  themselves  with  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  but 
altar  they  had  none.  Faith  supplied  their 
need:  the  breast  of  the  Saint,  covered  with 
wounds,  would  serve  the  sacred  purpose. 

Soon  heads  were  bent  low  in  adoration. 
The  martyr's  hands,  being  loaded  with 
chains,  could  not  carry  to  his  lips  either 
the  sacred  Cup  or  the  Living  Bread.  A 
pious  old  man,  trembling  with  awe,  ren- 
dered him  the  needed  service. 

A  few  moments  later,  the  assistants,  filled 
with  adoration  and  love,  seemed  no  longer 
beings  of  this  world.  At  that  moment,  not 
in  the  regal  palace  of  the  cruel  Maximin, 
but  in  the  narrow,  fetid  cell  of  the  martyr 
Lucian,  was  happiness  to  be  found. 
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Upward. 


BY   R.  H. 


~l  TALIA,  in  thy  sunlit  vale— 
•^    In  dreams  I  see  it  now — 
There  sang  to  me  a  nightingale 

From  a  low  leafy  bough. 
Was  it  a  triumph  or  a  wail  ? 
Sang  he,  "  Go,  yield  thee, "  or  "  Prevail ' '  ? 
Why  lingered  he,  my  nightingale, 

On  that  low  leafy  bough  ? 

The  notes  the  stars  should  hear  he  poured 

To  earthy  things  around; 
The  wings  whereon  he  should  have  soared 

Were  drooping  to  the  ground; 
Yet  sure  it  was  the  nightingale, 
Whose  song  and  wing  should  never  fail. 
Why  tarriest  thou,  sweet  nightingale, 

On  low  and  leafy  bough  ? 

Arise,  my  bird!  thy  pinions  spread, 

Fly!    Seek  thy  goal  above; 
To  angel  ears  thy  music  shed, 

Thy  lay  of  light  and  love. 
Thou  art  the  soaring  nightingale, 
Whose  song  and  wing  should  never  fail; 
Ah,  tarry  not,  sweet  nightingale, 

On  low  and  leafy  bough! 

Ah,  me!  how  oft  the  heart's  best  strain 

Is  heard  no  more  on  high, 
And  spirit  wings,  that  should  disdain 

Earth's  bowers,  forget  to  fly! 
My  soul,  my  own  sweet  nightingale! 
Thy  song  and  wing  should  never  fail; 
Oh,  tarry  not,  my  nightingale, 

On  thy  low  leafy  bough ! 


Mary  in  the  Temple.  — A  Lesson  of 
Prayer. 


|T  an  early  age  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  received  into  the  interior  courts 
of  the  Temple,  amongst  the  young 
maidens  consecrated  to  God,  and  began  a 
new  life,  far  from  all  noise  of  earth,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  holy  altars.  The  blessed 
child  grew  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  Most  High  alone  to  form  her 
soul — to  adorn  daily  with  new  graces  the 
sanctuary  in  which  His  Son  was  to  repose ; 
and  it  is  beautiful  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  ever-increasing  light  which  came  down 
from  Heaven  into  the  heart  of  the  chosen 
Virgin.  Nothing,  however,  distinguished 
her  from  her  companions  so  much  as  her 
humility,  submissiveness,  and  love  of 
prayer. 

The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  there  were 
in  the  Temple  holy  women,  such  as  Anna 
the  Prophetess,  whom  we  shall  soon  see 
meeting  the  Infant  Messiah.  These  holy 
servants  of  God,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
doubtless  loved  to  teach  the  young  maidens, 
who  were  consecrating  to  Him  their  bright- 
est days;  and  often,  as  the  spindles  turned  in 
their  skilful  fingers,  must  they  have  prayed 
with  them;  related  the  marvels  that  the 
L-ord  had  worked  for  His  people  in  happier 
times;  have  unveiled  to  them  the  treasures 
of  the  prophecies,  and  have  awakened  holy 
hope  in  their  young  hearts  by  announcing 
to  them  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Son. 
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TJie  Ave  Maria. 


of  David,  the  Saviour  promised  to  Israel. 

Then,  in  solitude,  Mary  meditated,  but, 
above  all,  she  prayed.  Prayer  was  her  first 
occupation,  her  constant  joy.  From  the 
first  days  of  her  infancy  all  her  thoughts, 
all  her  feelings,  were  used  to  rise  toward 
Heaven,  as  the  sweet  smell  of  a  blossoming 
garden  rises  in  a  pure  air;  but  as  God  by 
degrees  developed  her  mind  and  enlight- 
ened her  soul,  she  offered  herself  to  Him 
with  a  more  thoughtful  love,  and  made 
Him  the  voluntary  gift  of  her  whole  life. 
Full  of  grace  from  the  time  of  her  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  she  prayed  as  if  she  had 
to  obtain  all  graces  one  by  one. 

What  lessons  are  contained  in  Mary's 
prayer,  so  humble,  so  fervent,  so  full  of  love 
and  of  gratitude!  Let  us  think  often  of  it; 
let  us  often  contemplate  the  Blessed  Virgin 
praying  in  the  Temple  or  in  her  humble 
cell;  and  then  let  us  kneel  down  by  her 
side,  and,  casting  a  salutary  glance  upon 
our  own  souls,  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we 
know  what  it  is  to  pray. 

To  pray  is  to  adore  God;  it  is  to  thank 
Him  for  graces  received,  to  ask  Him  for 
more;  and  for  us  poor  sinners  it  is  to  im- 
plore His  pardon.  What  is  more  just  than 
to  render  homage  to  Him  who  is  our  Cre- 
ator and  our  Sovereign  Master,  to  thank 
Him  who  has  been  for  us  the  source  of  all 
good?  What  is  more  consoling  than  to 
speak  to  Him  of  our  miseries,  to  ask  from 
Him  patience  to  endure  them,  and,  above 
all,  strength  to  resist  discouragement  and 
temptation?  And  when  our  weakness  has 
given  way,  what  is  sweeter  than  to  come, 
as  a  repentant  child,  to  weep  over  our  faults 
in  the  arms  of  the  Father  whom  we  have 
offended  ? 

We  all  work,  we  all  suffer  on  this  earth, 
which  David  called  a  vale  of  tears.  By 
prayer  we  draw  from  the  Source  of  life 
itself  new  vigor,  which  gives  us  more  pa- 
tience in  suffering,  more  heart  for  work, 
more  power  for  good.  In  order  to  ascend 
from  the  depths  of  this  sad  valley  to  the 
heaven  which  is  our  country,  we  must  not 
only  raise  ourselves  by  patience  above  suf- 
fering, but  also  by  virtue  above  sin.  To 


this  we  need  steps,  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder, 
on  which,  one  after  another,  our  foot  rests. 
Those  who  know  how  to  pray  mount  thus 
from  step  to  step;  for,  after  having  spoken 
to  God  like  children  full  of  trust,  they  offer 
Him  each  one  of  their  actions,  and  so  go 
on  from  prayer  to  prayer.  It  is  thus  that 
they  mount  from  earth  to  heaven.  God, 
who  has  imposed  on  us  the  law  of  prayer 
only  to  draw  us  to  Himself,  will  bless  us; 
we  shall  go  from  virtue  to  virtue:  we  shall 
see  Him  jn  His  holy  city. 

But,  alas !  many  Christians  neglect 
prayer.  When  the  burden  of  the  day  comes, 
they  work  without  having  in  their  hearts 
that  strength  -which  should  make  labor 
light.  They  rest  without  a  thought  of 
blessing  God.  The  day  ends  as  it  began, 
without  their  having  once  praised  God. 
' '  Let  those  pray  who  have  the  time. ' '  This 
is  false  reasoning.  Are  long  prayers  re- 
quired of  us?  Surely  not.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  there  is  great  merit  before  God 
in  the  prayers  our  mothers  taught  us  when 
we  were  children,  and  to  say  them  but 
little  time  is  needed.  A  few  minutes  in  a 
day  is  not  much.  Do  we  never  spend  as  long 
a  time  in  a  cause  less  good?  But  if,  now 
and  then,  we  really  have  no  time,  let  us 
raise  our  hearts  toward  God.  The  day 
thus  begun  will  be  blessed.  If  the  work  is 
heavy,  the  Christian  who  has  begun  the 
day  by  prayer  will  feel  in  his  heart  a  new 
life,  and  a  happiness  which  will  overcome 
weariness.  He  will  offer  his  suffering  to 
God,  and  that  alone  is  enough  to  lighten  its 
weight.  Work  thus  offered  to  God  is  itself 
a  prayer.  At  the  hour  of  rest  his  thoughts 
will  once  again  be  quickly  and  fervently 
raised  toward  God.  Can  any  one  think  that 
this  day  will  have  been  less  fruitful,  even 
as  regards  earthly  labor,  than  that  which 
is  begun  a  few  minutes  earlier  and  without 
prayer? 

True  prayer  consists  in  offering  to  God 
every  action  of  the  day,  every  discourage- 
ment and  every  hope ;  in  asking  with  confi- 
dence for  all  that  we  need ;  in  thanking  God 
with  our  whole  soul  for  graces  received,  and, 
with  true  repentance  and  childlike  trust, 
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imploring  His 'pardon  for  sins  committed. 
This  is  true  prayer.  Let  ns  not  refuse  it 
to  Him  who  gives  us  all ;  let  us  not  refuse 
.•such  a  help  to  ourselves.  Let  us  pray  to 
Mary,  our  dear  Mother,  to  obtain  for  us 
this  constant  thought  of  God,  which  alone 
•engrossed  her  blessed  soul  during  her  stay 
in  the  Temple.  What  a  rich  harvest  of 
graces  would  be  ours  if  we  were  to  con- 
.stantly  renew  in  our  souls  the  remembrance 
•of  our  Mother  by  a  worthy  celebration  of 
all  her  festivals,  trying  to  impress  on  our 
•careless  hearts  the  beautiful  lessons  of  each ! 
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CHAPTER  II.— (Continued.) 
T  7  NDER  the  zealous  directions  of  the 
U  old  steward,  instant  preparations  were 
made  for  Nemesius'  reception;  for  it  was  not 
doubted  that  he  would  come  to  the  villa  at 
the  very  earliest  opportunity,  and  it  might 
be  at  an  unexpected  moment ;  so  it  behooved 
them  not  to  be  caught  napping.  The  long- 
closed  and  darkened  rooms  were  thrown 
open  to  the  sunshine  and  air;  the  precious 
mosaics,  the  treasures  of  lapis  lazuli,  price- 
less Etrurian  vases,  the  marble  Antigone, 
the  ivory  Graces,  draperies  from  Persia  in- 
wrought with  gold,  chairs  and  couches  of 
ebony  inlaid  with  silver  in  patterns  of  intri- 
cate design,  besides  many  other  things  rich 
and  rare,  were  unveiled,  and  the  film  of  fine 
gray  dust  that  five  years  had  filtered  over 
them,  obscuring  their  beauty,  was  patiently 
and  carefully  removed,  and  the  steel  mir- 
rors polished  until  every  object  in  the  spa- 
cious apartments  was  reflected  on  their 
flawless  surface.  Fresh  flowers  once  more 
garnished  every  available  spot;  garlands 
wreathed  the  alabaster  pillars,  and  the 
statues  were  again  crowned  with  the  flow- 
ers sacred  to  the  deities  they  represented. 
A  hum  of  cheerful  voices,  rippling  sounds 
of  laughter,  and  subdued  snatches  of  song 
were  heard  on  every  side  from  the  busy 
workers,  which  expressed  the  full  joy  of 


their  hearts,  already  revelling  in  anticipa- 
tion of  festas  and  banquets  without  end; 
for  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  Neme- 
sius, the  great  captain,  their  lord  and  mas- 
ter, would  once  more  inhabit  his  villa  on 
the  Aventine? 

And  so  the  pleasure-loving,  light-hearted 
domestic  slaves  at  the  villa  looked  for  their 
master's  arrival  as  to  a  period  which  would 
put  an  end  to  the  dull  constraint  of  their 
lives — all  except  Zilla,  on  whose  heart 
their  gayety  smote  with  something  akin  to 
pain.  * '  Will  he  come, ' '  she  asked  herself — 
remembering  her  last  interview  with  him 
a  lustrum  ago — "where  ever}7  object,  this 
child  most  of  all,  will  recall  bitter  memo- 
ries of  his  loss?  And,  should  he  come,  will 
he  bear  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell  him  ? 
Oh,  my  forsaken piccinina!  how  cruel  have 
the  Fates  been  to  thee,  leaving  only  a  poor 
slave  to  love  and  cherish  thee  ! ' '  Then 
a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her  faithful  heart. 

Notwithstanding  her  doubts,  which  she 
wisely  kept  to  herself,  she  arrayed  little 
Claudia  every  day  in  daintiest  attire,  and 
carefully  arranged  her  long,  loose  ringlets 
under  a  narrow,  jewelled  fillet,  so  that  they 
fell  over  her  dimpled  white  shoulders  like  a 
mass  of  spun  gold,  thinking  if  he  should 
come  at  an  unexpected  moment  he  would 
see  her  at  her  best,  and  be  struck  by  her 
resemblance  to  her  dead  mother;  for  the 
same  hair,  the  same  dimpled  chin,  the  same 
pretty,  graceful  way  of  moving  her  head, 
the  same  winning  expression,  lived  again  in 
the  child's  appearance,  manner,  and  coun- 
tenance. She  bore  her  mother's  name,  no 
instructions  having  been  given  as  to  what 
she  should  be  called;  in  fact,  she  was,  ap- 
parently, as  if  dead  in  her  father's  mind, 
and  would  have  been  nameless  had  not  her 
nurse  taken  it  on  herself  to  call  her  Claudia. 

Not  only  this,  but  when  the  little  creat- 
ure began  to  understand,  the  good  Zilla  told 
her  of  her  brave  father,  who  was  in  foreign 
lands  fighting  for  the  glory  of  Rome;  she 
tol-d  her  how  handsome  and  noble  he  was, 
and  how  tender  a  nature  he  had  toward 
those  he  loved,  and  how  distinguished  and 
honored  he  was  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
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senate,  and  how  idolized  by  the  army.  All 
this  was  imparted,  little  by  little,  .to  the 
child  as  her  intelligence  developed,  until 
her  heart  began  to  long  for  him,  and  in  her 
frreams  she  heard  his  voice  speaking  ten- 
der, loving  words  to  her,  and  felt  his  arms 
about  her,  while  she  reposed  her  head  on  his 
breast.  And  she  would  relate  her  dreams 
to  Zilla  as  soon  as  she  awoke,  and  prattle 
gaily  of  how  she  would  lead  him  out  to  lis- 
ten to  the  finches  and  nightingales,  and 
show  him  the  cascade  where  the  naiads 
sported,  and  the  grottos  where  the  fauns  hid 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  And  the  woman 
listened,  agreeing  to  all  she  said,  and  not 
sparing  her  caresses.  ' '  He  shall  find  that 
she  loves  him,  the  child  he  has  never  seen, 
and  cast  off,  giving  himself  no  trouble 
whether  she  be  living  or  dead, — a  child  that 
the  gods  themselves  might  be  proud  of,  and 
so  beautiful  that  I  wonder  sometimes  if  she 
is  mortal.  Now,  that  he  has  got  back  from 
the  foreign  wars,  we'll  see  what  he  will  do. 
I  have  told  her  he's  in  Rome,  and  if  he 
makes  no  sign,  may  the  infernal  gods  wreak  j 
vengeance  on  his  unnatural  heart ! ' '  were 
the  thoughts  that  passed  through  Zilla' s 
mind. 

But  day  after  day  passed,  and  Nemesius 
did  not  appear,  and  at  last  a  message  came 
from  him  to  Symphronius  to  close  the  villa 
as  before, — an  order  which  was  obeyed  with 
low  grumblings  of  discontent  and  sobs  of 
disappointment  from  the  servants,  whose 
bright  dreams  were  so  rudely  dispelled. 
Zilla  could  not  find  heart  to  tell  the  expect- 
ant child  the  sad  news,  but  made  up  the 
most  plausible  excuses  to  explain  the  cause 
of  her  disappointment,  every  word  o  which 
the  little  creature  believed. 

"He'll  be  here  to-day,  I  know,"  Claudia 
said  every  morning  when  she  woke;  then 
in  the  evening:  "He'll  be  sure  to  come  to- 
morrow, won' t  he  ?  " 

"Yes,  bambino,  mia!  to-morrow,"  Zilla 
would  answer,  with  a  tender  caress,  while 
in  her  heart  she  whispered :  "It  takes  long  , 
to  find  to-morrow!" 

By  and  by  the  flush  of  hope  and  expec- 
tation began  to  fade  out  of  the  little  maid's  \ 


face;  a  new  and  nameless  sensation  in  her 
breast,  that  she  could  not  define,  but  which 
meant  grief  all  the  same,  caused  her  to 
droop,  and  her  sweet  nature  became  ruffled 
by  the  first  fretfulness  she  had  ever  known. 
Sometimes  Zilla  diverted  her  mind  by  tell- 
ing her  fables  of  her  own  sunny  Southern 
land;  sometimes  they  went  to  the  dove- 
cotes to  feed  the  doves,  whose  cooing  and 
fluttering  amused  the  child,  as  one  and 
another  lit  upon  her  shoulder,  her  head,  or 
her  outstretched  hand,  fanning  her  with 
their  soft  white  wings,  as  she  sprinkled 
grain  for  them;  then  another  day  to  the 
cascade — anywhere,  everywhere,  to  divert 
her  thoughts  from  the  hope  which  was  so 
long  deferred  that  it  made  her  heart-sick. 

A  day  came,  however,  when  the  pretexts 
of  the  devoted  slave  availed  no  longer;  for 
the  little  Claudia,  with  an  upflash  of  the 
proud  Roman  spirit  that  was  in  her,  ordered 
her  to  take  her  to  Rome.  ' '  I  will  go ! "  she 
said,  with  imperative  gesture;  "if  he  can 
not  come  to  me  I  will  be  taken  to  him.  If 
you  don't  take  me,  I'll  kill  myself!" 

' '  Oh,  signorina  mia  / ' '  said  Zilla,  taken  by 
surprise,  yet  on  guard,  "he  is  not  there;  the 
Emperor  has  sent  him  off  with  his  legions 
to  quell  some  revolt.  The  news  reached 
me  only  to-day,  and  I  feared  to  give  you 
pain  by  telling  you."  It  was  a  plain,  un- 
varnished lie,  but  Zilla,  pagan  that  she  was, 
would  have  given  her  life  to  save  a  single 
tear  of  this  the  only  thing  left  to  her  on 
earth  to  love.  It  was  a  dogma  of  paganism 
that  the  end  sanctified  the  means. 

"When  he  gets  back  will  you  take  me 
to  him,  if  the  Emperor  can' t  spare  him  long 
enough  to  come  here?  Oh,  I  know  the 
Emperor  would  let  him  come,  if  he  only 
knew  he  had  a  poor  little  girl  here  whom 
he  has  never  seen!  Will  you  promise  to 
take  me,  Zilla?"  she  sobbed. 

"Yes,  bella  mia!  I  promise,"  the  nurse 
replied,  as  she  drew  her  gently  to  her  breast, 
smoothing  the  golden  hair,  and  dropping 
soft  kisses  and  tears  on  her  head.  ' '  If  the 
Emperor  can  spare  him,  I  know  he  will 
be  here;  if  he  can't,  I  promise  to  take  you 
to  him." 
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That  was  a  hit  nearer  the  truth  than  Zilla 
knew  when  she  uttered  the  chance  words, 
' '  If  the  Emperor  can  spare  him ' ' ;  for  it  was 
Valerian's  pleasure  to  have  him  in  constant 
attendance  upon  himself,  not  only  in  his 
coarse  amusements  and  his  debaucheries, 
which  the  finer  nature  of  Nemesius  de- 
spised, but  in  all  his  deliberations  on  secret 
matters,  in  which  he  confided  to  his  favor- 
ite the  intelligence  brought  by  spies  of 
threatened  conspiracies  and  other  evils  that 
menaced  the  imperial  power.  There  was 
no  mercy  and  but  short  shrift  for  conspira- 
tors or  suspected  traitors  in  those  days ;  even 
the  completest  innocence  was  no  safeguard 
if  it  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of 
an  object  coveted  by  those  in  power.  What 
had  imperial  Rome  to  fear?  Was  she  not 
mistress  of  the  world  ?  As  for  foreign  foes, 
was  not  her  power  sufficient  to  lay  them  in 
the  dust?  And,  as  far  as  her  sword  could 
reach,  she  had  nothing  to  dread. 

But  there  was  a  mysterious  agency,  which 
had  been  ever  at  work  since  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Csesar,  that  threatened  the  down- 
fall and  destruction  of  her  vaunted  indivis- 
ible power.  Even  before  the  Csesars,  the 
sibyls  had  foretold  it;  and  the  mysterious 
words  of  oracles  and  augurs,  and  certain 
wonderful  signs,  had  left  an  undertone  of 
dread  in  all  her  pseans  of  triumph  which 
neither  violence  nor  time  could  silence, — 
a  dread  not  of  destruction  by  the  sword, 
but  by  a  supreme  system  of  sorcery  and 
magic  wrought  by  the  Nazarene,  Christus 
of  Judea,  who,  having  claimed  to  be  a  God, 
was  ignominiously  executed  on  the  Cross 
by  order  of  the  Roman  Procurator  Pontius 
Pilate;  but,  having  by  His  own  power 
raised  Himself  from  the  dead,  was  with  His 
followers,  *  seeking  to  establish  His  reign 
upon  earth.  It  was  whispered  that  the  gods 
would  fall  before  Him ;  and  for  a  sign,  did 
not  His  followers  despise,  deride  and  insult 
them  ?  They  had  been  since  the  first  ex- 
istence of  their  sect  vile  plotters  and  con- 
spirators against  the  Roman  Empire  and  its 
divinities,  and  neither  fire,  sword,  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena,  torture,  nor  death  under 
its  most  cruel  aspects  had  availed  to  extir- 


pate them;  for  where  one  was  slaughtered, 
a  hundred  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  earth 
to  take  his  place.  Neither  could  they  be 
induced  at  any  time,  by  promises  of  honors, 
riches,  life,  and  safety-,  to  cast  even  a  grain 
of  incense  into  the  censers  in  honor  of  the 
gods.  Under  the  Caesars,  under  the  Re- 
public, under  the  emperors  from  Tiberius 
to  Valerian,  the  earth  had  smoked  with 
their  blood ;  hecatombs  of  the  accursed  class 
had  been  slaughtered,  but  still  they  were 
like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  they  continued 
to  practise  their  unholy  rites  in  secret, 
worshipping  an  ass's  head,  and  sacrificing 
young  infants  on  their  altars,  while  they 
blasphemed  the  gods  of  Rome  and  their 
august  worship. 

That  is  how  the  "heathen  raged,"  and 
what  they  believed;  it  was  the  way  they  had 
talked  and  believed  ever  since  the  Son  of 
God  had  died  upon  the  Cross  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  when  the  proud  Ro- 
man saw  how  his  power  was  baffled  and  set  at 
naught  by  them — that  there  was  something 
deathless  in  their  faith  and  purpose — that 
they  won  adherents  on  every  side,  and  in- 
stead o  f  perishing  flourished,  and  like  eagles 
renewed  their  strength  under  those  fierce 
persecutions,  when  every  cruel  invention 
of  torture  and  death  that  the  devilish  in- 
genuity of  the  pagan  mind  could  devise  was 
brought  into  play  for  their  extermination 
— is  it  strange  he  should  have  believed  that 
the  Christians  dealt  in  sorcery,  and  had  aid 
from  the  spirits  of  Tartarus  to  undermine 
the  tremendous  system  founded  by  Numa, 
and  disintegrate  and  bring  to  nothingness 
that  proud  and  august  Empire  established 
by  the  Csesars,  and  increasing  in  power  un- 
der the  emperors,  in  order  to  elevate  to  the 
imperial  throne  that  ' '  King  of  the  Jews, ' ' 
whose  kingdom,  they  boasted,  should  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  earth  ?  And  that  which 
was  most  intolerant  and  exasperating  to 
the  jealous,  arrogant  Roman  mind  was  the 
sense  of  being  almost  as  much  eluded  and 
baffled  by  those  whom  they  sought  to  de- 
stroy as  if  they  contended  with  phantoms. 

There  was  sometimes  a  surcease  of  perse- 
cution against  the  Christians,  as  when  by 
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chance  a  good  emperor — too  good  for  his 
times,  and  therefore  short-lived — was  ele- 
vated to  the  purple ;  or  when  rival  emperors 
were  busy  killing  one  another,  each  trying 
to  win  senate  and  army  to  his  own  side; 
or  when  foreign  wars  pressed  closely  upon 
their  borders,  requiring  quick  and  active 
measures  to  rout  and  destroy  the  audacious 
foe;  in  intervals  like  these  the  suffering 
Church  had  brief  quiet.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  the  persecutions  ever  entirely  ceased, 
for  sometimes  while  their  fury  relaxed  in 
one  quarter  it  raged  in  another;  but  the 
tree  of  life  still  flourished  in  deathless  vigor, 
bearing  countless  palms  for  those  who  bore 
witness  with  their  blood  for  Christ. 

There  had  been  one  of  those  brief  inter- 
vals of  relief  in  Rome,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  new  Emperor,  flushed  with  victory, 
and  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne,  would 
not  sully  his  triumphs  by  renewing  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  among  whom 
were  numbers  of  his  most  loyal  and  faithful 
servants,  who — their  faith  unknown  to  him 
— in  the  council-chamber,  the  field,  and  the 
executive  departments  of  his  Government, 
had  rendered  him  signal  and  true  service. 
For  a  while  the  triumphs  and  other  splendid 
pageantries  amused  the  public  mind,  but 
the  gladiatorial  contests  were  now  over; 
people  wearied^  of  chariot-races  and  sham 
battles  in  the  Colosseum.  The  shows,  where 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  were  pitted  against 
wild  beasts  still  more  ferocious  in  the  arena, 
and  fought  until  they  rent  each  other  to 
pieces;  the  tragedies,  the  plays  and  other 
public  amusements,  no  longer  excited  inter- 
est: the  people  were  longing  for  something 
more  exhilarating;  while  the  thousands  of 
soldiers  just  back  from  the  foreign  wars, 
who  now  lay  encamped  without  the  city — 
hundreds  of  whom  represented  the  bar- 
baric peoples  that  had  been  subjugated  by 
the  Roman  eagles — began  to  murmur  and 
growl,  no  longer  disposed  to  tolerate  any- 
thing that  did  not  stir  their  blood-thirsty 
and  cruel  instincts,  to  gratify  which,  for 
want  of  something  better,  they  began  to  kill 
one  another  in  fierce  quarrels  and  brawls. 
This  was  a  serious  matter,  which  once 


started  there  was  no  telling  where  or  how 
it  might  end;  for  their  captains,  who  knew 
them  and  their  ways,  especially  in  seasons 
of  inactivity,  felt  assured  that  while  they 
might  be  momentarily  awed  into  subordi- 
nation by  having  their  ringleaders  bow- 
strung,  or  otherwise  killed,  their  rage  would 
only  smoulder  and  at  last  break  out  with 
more  desperate  violence.  It  was  evident 
that  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  was 
needed ;  for  her  army  was  the  one  power  that 
Rome  deferred  to,  knowing  how  quickly, 
in  certain  moods,  it  sometimes  made  and 
unmade  emperors. 

A  grand  review  by  the  Emperor  in  per-- 
son  was  proclaimed ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
sham  battle,  which,  in  some  instances,  was 
not  altogether  sham,  the  opportunity  to 
draw  blood  being  too  good  a  one  to  be  lost; 
after  this,  a  competition  in  athletic  exercises 
for  prizes,  and  trials  of  skill  with  the  bow, 
foot-races  by  the  soldiers,  and  other  nide 
diversions,  amused  the  barbarian  host,  and, 
so  long  as  they  continued,  served  as  means 
toward  the  desired  result;  besides  which  the 
Roman  populace,  always  devoted  to  spec- 
tacular displays,  was  also  kept  out  of  mis- 
chief by  its  eagerness  to  witness  and  par- 
ticipate in  all  that  was  going  on,  as  far  as 
it  might. 

While  these  rude  amusements  were  in 
progress,  tidings  of  fresh  plots  and  conspir- 
acies and  of  strange  portents  were  brought 
secretly  to  the  ears  of  Valerian  by  the  Pon- 
tifices — those  priests  who  judged  all  causes 
relating  to  their  false  religion,  regulated  the 
feasts  and  all  the  other  sacred  institutions 
of  their  system.  The  haruspices,  augurs, 
and  magicians,  each  came  in  turn :  the  one 
to  tell  of  omens  discovered  while  prepar- 
ing the  sacrifices,  the  other  of  dreams  and 
wonderful  apparitions,  the  last  with  revela- 
tions of  the  future, — all  prophesying  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire  and  its  gods,  un- 
less renewed  and  more  vigorous  measures 
should  be  at  once  taken  to  exterminate  the 
Christians,  who  were  alone  the  cause  of 
the  threatened  disasters  and  ruin.  These 
were  followed  by  the  Pontifex  Maxirnus 
himself,  to  whom  all  other  priests  were 
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subject, — a  man  of  great  authority  and  dig- 
nity, who  gravely  and  impressively  warned 
the  Emperor  that  the  gods  themselves  had 
spoken,  and,  in  signs  and  terms  not  to  be 
withstood,  called  upon  him  to  crush  their 
enemies. 

The  Christians  of  Rome  were  being 
steadily  persecuted  all  the  time,  although 
not  so  violently  or  cruelly  just  then  as  in 
the  near  past.  Many  of  them  languished  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Mamertine,  where  they 
had  been  cast  on  false  charges;  daily  some 
were  driven  to  labor  in  the  quarries,  others 
to  be  chained  to  the  oar  in  the  galleys, 
while  still  others  were  secretly  tortured  to 
death,  and  their  possessions  confiscated; 
but  this  was  not  enough:  more  rigorous 
measures  were  called  for — they  must  be 
destroyed.  But  where  should  the  first  blow 
fall,  was  the  question.  Their  dangerous 
doctrines  were  not  confined  to  slaves  or  the 
rabble:  there  was  no  place  so  elevated,  no 
family  so  noble  or  powerful,  no  office  so 
high,  that  Christians  were  not  found  in  or 
connected  with  it;  the  army  swarmed  with 
them :  it  was  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  legion 
or  a  cohort  composed  entirely  of  them  ; 
and  it  was  admitted  that  none  fought  more 
bravely  for  Rome  than  they.  They  were 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Justice,  in  the 
Forum — lawyers  of  great  note — and  the 
senate  itself  was  contaminated  by  their  pres- 
ence. No  wonder  the  ' '  heathen  raged, ' '  for 
they  had  cause  to  tremble. 

And  now,  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  news 
reached  Valerian  from  Asia  that  a  revolt  in- 
stigated by  the  Christians  had  taken  place 
in  one  of  the  richest  of  his  recently  acquired 
provinces,  and  that  an  important  citadel 
in  another  place,  just  on  the'  frontier,  had 
been  betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  certain  of 
that  hated  sect  who  belonged  to  the  gar- 
rison, and  who  were  at  once  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  Governor,  he  having  issued 
a  decree  that  no  Christian  in  the  province 
be  allowed  to  escape  torture  and  such  death 
as  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and  Rome  de- 
served. 

One  who  had  lived  in  troubled  times  like 
these  wrote:  "When  the  Tiber  overflows 


its  banks,  when  there's  pestilence,  war  or 
famine,  the  cry  is  heard:  'Away  to  the 
lions  with  the  Christians! '  "  *  As  then,  so 
now.  The  superstitious  fears  of  Valerian, 
the  late  news  from  Asia,  and  the  devil  that 
possessed  him,  worked  him  up  to  the  nec- 
essary degree  of  rage  to  issue  a  fresh  edict 
of  persecution  against  the  Christians.  No 
longer  would  the  hot-blooded  populace  of 
Rome  and  the  half-mutinous  army  clamor 
for  excitements  such  as  their  brutal  natures 
craved  and  hungered  for:  a  feast  of  blood 
was  in  preparation  that  would  satisfy 
them;  and  a  hoarse  murmur  filled  the  air 
that  sounded  like  the  surf  beating  against  a 
rock-bound  coast,  and  already  the  terrible 
words,  ' '  The  Christians  to  the  lions !  Bring 
out  the  wild  beasts  to  tear  the  Christians ! ' ' 
could  be  distinguished  mingling  with  the 
tumultuous  sounds. 

It  was  understood  that  no  mercy  was  to 
be  shown  in  this  fierce  renewal  of  the  per- 
secution, which,  according  to  their  proud 
boast,  would  only  end  when  Christianity 
should  be  exterminated.  The  time  had 
again  come  when  the  Church  would  find 
her  only  earthly  refuge  in  the  catacombs, — 
when  the  wheat  of  God  would  be  ground 
between  the  teeth  of  savage  beasts,  and  His 
vineyards  be  soaked  with  blood. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


*  Tertullian. 


De  Profundis. 


BY    K.    H. 


HOLY  Mary,  Queen  of  Martyrs! 
In  thy  broken,  bleeding  Heart 
I  would  lay  my  heavy  burden, 

Finding  comfort  where  thou  art — 
Resting  tranquil  by  thy  side, 
Mother  of  the  Crucified! 

By  thy  sorrows,  more  than  human, 

By  thy  sweet  humility, 
L,ead  me,  contrite,  broken-hearted, 

To  the  Cross  of  Calvary; 
Let  me  there  with  thee  abide, 
Mother  of  the  Crucified! 
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XIII. 

HAVING  such  habits  of  charity,  the 
Abbe  des  Genettes  was,  of  course, 
obliged  to  restrict  himself  in  his  personal 
expenses.  He  avoided  all  appearance  of 
worldliness,  and  lived  as  plainly  as  his 
position  would  permit.  His  humble  bed 
(without  curtains),  a  crucifix,  and  a  picture 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  few  pieces  of  fur- 
niture severely  plain,  made  his  chamber 
resemble  the  cell  of  a  religious.  The  sole 
ornaments  of  his  study  were  books.  Here 
long  before  daylight  he  might  be  seen  nour- 
ishing by  prayer  and  long  meditations  that 
spirit  of  faith  and  charity  which  character- 
ized him.  After  saying  Mass  in  the  church 
he  would  go  to  the  sacristy,  and  never  leave 
it  except  for  his  meals,  or  when  called  by 
duty.  Until  within  the  last  months  of  his 
life  it  was  in  the  sacristy  that  he  was  to  be 
found,  busy  at  his  desk,  but  always  ready 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  many  penitents 
who  frequented  his  confessional.  His  table 
was  always  frugal,  except  when  strangers 
were  expected ;  then  the  number  and  choice 
of  dishes  testified  to  his  desire  to  honor 
his  guests,  but  the  severe  simplicity  of  the 
service  excluded  all  thought  of  ostentation. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  in 
order  to  paint  the  servant  of  God  as  he 
really  was;  for,  after  all,  virtue  is  proved 
in  the  common  actions  of  life  repeated  every 
day,  "and  not  by  some  heroic  act,  for  which 
the  occasion  seldom  occurs,  and  in  which 
the  soul  is  for  the  moment  raised  above  it- 
self. 

Such  was  the  priest  who  was  represented 
to  his  superiors  as  avaricious,  intriguing, 
and  ambitious.  These  calumnies,  often  re- 
peated, did  not  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  As  the  Abbe  remained  quietly  at 
home,  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  pas- 
toral duties,  those  at  a  distance  were  easily 
deceived  as  to  his  true  character;  but  when 
they  came  to  know  him  they  admired  and 
esteemed  him  for  his  noble  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  A  holy  bishop  occupying  one 


of  the  principal  sees  of  France  appreciated 
the  Abbe  at  his  true  worth,  and  spoke 
highly  of  him  to  Mgr.  Affre,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  preju- 

|  diced  by  false  reports.  Wishing  to  judge 
for  himself,  he  sent  for  the  Abbe  des  Ge- 
nettes, and  was  so  favorably  impressed  that 
he  often  sought  his  advice  in  difficult  and 
delicate  matters,  and  would  never  permit 

;  any  one  to  speak  disparagingly  of  him. 

XIV. 

The  pastor  of  the  Foreign  Missions  was, 
as  he  said  himself,  one  of  the  happiest 
priests  in  Paris,  until  the  deplorable  events 
of  1830.  He  was  making  a  retreat  with  the 
Jesuits  at  Montrouge,  when,  toward  noon 
on  the  28th  of  July,  they  heard  the  ominous 

|  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  cannon.  A  mob 
was  approaching  Montrouge.  The  inmates 
hastily  left  the  house,  which  was  sacked. 
The  Abbe  returned  in  disguise  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  until  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

.  We  make  this  statement  because  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Abbe"  des  Genettes  de- 
serted his  post  during  the  summer,  through 
fear  of  the  revolutionists. 

When  about  to  depart  for  Switzerland, 
the  Abbe  found  himself  without  money,  as 
was  often  the  case  with  him;  but  his  friend 
M.  Rivard  came  to  his  assistance,  and  accom- 
panied him  on  the  journey.  At  Friburg 
the  Abbe  heard  confessions,  preached  on 
Sundays,  and,  in  a  word,  performed  all  the 
duties  of  a  pastor  for  the  little  colony  of 
voluntary  exiles.  The  Bishop  of  Friburg 
wished  him  to  become  pastor  of  Geneva, 
and  he  was  also  offered  the  position  of 
French  pastor  at  Moscow,  but  he  refused 
both  offers. 

The  Abb£  had  been  in  Switzerland  about 
a  year  when  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Paris; 
he  wrote  to  M.  Etienne  telling  him  how 
much  he  regretted  not  being  there  to  assist 
the  priests,  at  that  trying  time.  When  this 
was  mentioned  to  Mgr.  Quelen  he  said: 
' '  Send  for  him  at  once. ' '  The  Abbe  started 
the  next  day,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 

I  his  friends.     When  M.  Rivard,  in  urging 
him  not  to  go,  spoke  of  the  dangers,  of  the 
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epidemic,  the  Abbe  interrupted  him,  saying : 
' '  It  is  for  that  I  am  going. ' '  And  he  went, 
although  at  the  time  in  very  poor  health. 
His  former  parishioners  were  rejoiced  to  see 
him,  and  hoped  he  was  going  to  resume  the 
charge  of  the  parish,  but  such  was  not  his 
intention. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Paris  when  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  to  have  him 
made  Bishop  of  Verdon,  but  for  political 
reasons  it  was  not  carried  out. 

XV. 

When  the  pastor  of  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires  died,  Mgr.  Ouelen  designated  'as  his 
successor  the  Abbe  des  Genettes,  who  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation,  and  took  charge 
of  the  parish  on  the  2yth  of  August. 

The  first  days  of  his  ministry  seemed  to 
be  fruitless:  he  was  surrounded  by  difficul- 
ties and  deprived  of  all  consolation.  Let 
us  read  what  he  says  himself  of  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  new  parish : 

' '  In  Paris,  in  this  modern  Babylon,  where 
one  breathes  the  air  of  impiety  and  revolu- 
tion, there  is  a  parish  almost  unknown.  It 
is  situated  between  the  Palais-Royal  and 
the  Bourse,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  sur- 
rounded by  theatres  and  other  places  of 
public  resort ;  it  is  the  most  busy  and  wicked 
part  of  the  capital.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  but,  alas !  its 
name  with  its  glory  has  departed.  It  is 
deserted  on  the  greatest  festivals ;  the  Sac- 
raments are  not  administered — not  even  to 
the  dying.  In  vain  the  priest  mounts  the 
pulpit  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  there  is 
no  one  to  listen  to  him.  A  handful  of  Chris- 
tians, almost  afraid  to  show  themselves, 
comprise  the  congregation.  Many  others, 
absorbed  in  business,  or  drowned  in  the  ex- 
cess of  voluptuousness  and  passion,  know 
neither  the  church  nor  the  pastor.  If  the 
poor  priest  tries  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  souls  confided  to  his  care,  he  is  repulsed, 
scorned,  insulted.  Often  does  he  hear  it 
said,  'Why  does  he  stay  here?  We  do  not 
want  him ! '  If  he  succeeds,  after  many  dif- 
ficulties, in  being  admitted  to  the  bedside 
of  the  dying,  he  is  obliged  to  come  in  secu- 
lar dress,  and  is  apt  to  overhear  remarks 


such  as  the  following:  'He  only  makes  the 
invalid  worse!  If  a  priest  is  seen  coming 
to  the  house  so  often,  people  will  take  us  for 
Jesuits  in  disguise. '  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
religion  in  this  parish." 

In  a,  letter  to  Archbishop  Quelen  the 
Abbe  des  Genettes  said :  ' '  When  your 
Grace  deigned  to  confide  to  my  care  the 
parish  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  I  knew 
nothing  of  its  condition;  I  scarcely  knew 
where  the  church  was  situated.  Your  Grace 
said  that  it  was  a  parish  without  being  one. 
These  words  struck  me  at  the  time,  though 
I  did  not  expect  to. find  them  so  literally 
verified.  You  know  what  sort  of  people 
live  in  this  part  of  the  city,  but  you  are  not, 
perhaps,  aware  that  during  the  last  days  of 
the  Restoration  the  Gazette  des  Cultes  was 
supported  and  circulated  by  thousands  of 
this  congregation;  that  the  Tribune  had  its 
publishing  house  and  club  near  the  church, 
and  that  seven  or  eight  other  impious  and 
immoral  journals  were  published  in  the 
parish.  From  1832  to  1835  many  lodges 
of  the  Carbonari  were  established  here,  and 
violent  tirades  against  religion  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  ...  I  tried  to  make  some 
pastoral  visits,  but  was  insulted  on  every 
occasion." 

When  the  Abbe  came  to  the  parish  the 
church  was  bare  and  desolate;  there  were 
no  vestments  or  sacred  vessels,  and  every- 
thing testified  to  the  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people.  They  had  forgotten 
God,  why  should  they  think  of  His  house? 

That  the  Abbe  had  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  his  new  parish  may  be  well 
imagined  from  the  description  given  of  it; 
but  he  also  met  with  unforeseen  obstacles, 
and  for  two  years  was  overwhelmed  with 
trials  and  afflictions.  Although  he  many 
times  besought  Mgr.  Quelen  to  relieve  him 
of  his  burden,  the  Archbishop  exhorted 
him  to  be  patient  and  continue  his  efforts. 
His  submission  was  blessed  by  God.  The 
good  afterward  accomplished  by  this  saintly 
priest,  through  the  aid  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whom  he  earnestly  and  constantly 
invoked,  became  the  admiration  and  edifi- 
cation not  only  of  Paris  but  of  the  entire 
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Catholic  world.  However,  the  change  was 
gradual  at  first — in  fact,  almost  impercep- 
tible; so  that  the  Abbe",  persuaded  of  the 
uselessness  of  his  efforts,  had  resolved  to 
make  another  appeal  to  the  Archbishop, 
when  suddenly  the  Blessed  Virgin  came  to 
his  help.  We  will  relate  in  his  own  words 
what  passed  in  his  soul : 

"On  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the 
3d  of  December,  1836,  I  celebrated  Mass  at 
the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  we 
afterward  consecrated  to  her  Most  Holy  and 
Immaculate  Heart,  and  which  is  to-day  the 
altar  of  the  Archconfraternity. 

' '  When  I  began  the  psalm  Judica  me  I 
was  impressed  with  the  thought  of  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  my  work  in  the  parish.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  the  thought  occurred  to 
me,  but  it  had  never  struck  me  so  forcibly 
as  at  the  present,  and  it  remained  with  me  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  banish  it.  I  seemed 
to  hear  an  interior  voice  saying:  'You  can 
do  nothing:  your  ministry  is  useless.  You 
have  been  here  four  years,  and  what  have 
you  accomplished  ?  All  is  lost.  The  people 
have  no  faith.  You  had  better  leave. '  This 
unhappy  thought  continued  to  torment  me. 
I  said  the  prayers  without  knowing  what  I 
was  saying,  though  my  efforts  to  free  my- 
self from  the  distraction  were  so  violent  that 
I  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  remained 
in  that  state  until  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 
After  reciting  the  Sanctus  I  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  recall  my  thoughts,  and  said :  '  My 
God,  in  what  a  state  do  I  find  myself !  How 
can  I  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice?  I  am  not  in 
a  condition  to  consecrate.  O  my  God,  de- 
liver me  from  this  unhappy  distraction ! ' 
Then  I  heard  distinctly  these  words,  pro- 
nounced in  a  solemn  manner:  'Consecrate 
your  parish  to  the  Most  Holy  and  Immac- 
ulate Heart  of  Mary. ' 

"Scarcely  had  I  heard  the  voice,  which 
did  not  strike  my  ear,  but  seemed  to  speak 
directly  to  my  heart,  when  peace  returned 
to  my  soul.  All  trace  of  the  fatal  distraction 
was  effaced  from  my  mind. 

"After  making  my  thanksgiving  I  ex- 
amined my  conscience  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and 


it  was  only  then  that  I  remembered  my 
distraction.  I  reassured  myself,  saying: 
'  I  have  not  sinned :  it  was  not  voluntary. ' 
Then  I  recalled  the  words  I  had  heard,  but 
strove  to  deny  to  myself  that  I  had  really 
heard  them,  thinking:  'If  I  yield  to  this 
delusion  I  shall  expose  myself  to  the  danger 
of  becoming  a  visionary.  I  had  a  distraction 
during  Mass,  that  is  all.  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  know  that  I  have  not  sinned;  I  will 
think  no  more  about  it. ' 

"I  had  just  arisen  from  the  prie-dieu, 
and  was  alone  in  the  sacristy,  when  again 
I  heard  distinctly  the  words :  '  Consecrate 
your  parish  to  the  Most  Holy  and  Immacu- 
late Heart  of  Mary. '  Stupefied,  I  fell  upon 
my  knees.  These  were  the  same  words  I 
had  heard  during  Mass,  uttered  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice.  For  a  time  I  tried  to  make 
myself  believe  I  had  not  heard  them;  at 
least  I  wished  to  doubt. 

'  'Again  a  feeling  of  sadness  overpowered 
me;  the  uneasiness  which  had  tormented 
me  returned  anew ;  and  I  thought :  '  It  is 
an  illusion — the  result  of  dwelling  upon  my 
first  impression.  I  have  heard  nothing!  I 
have  heard  nothing ! '  But  the  interior  voice 
said:  'You  can  not  doubt:  you  have  heard 
twice.'  And  the  words  'Consecrate  your 
parish  to  the  Most  Holy  and  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary'  were  ever  present  to  my 
mind.  Finally,  I  said  to  myself:  '  It  is  an 
act  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
can  not  fail  to  produce  a  good  effect.  I  will 
try  it,  at  least. ' 

"My  consent  was  not  free,  but  forced 
from  me  by  the  fatigue  of  my  mind.  I  went 
to  my  room  to  compose  the  statutes  of  the 
Archconfraternity.  Scarcely  had  I  taken  the 
pen  in  my  hand  when  the  subject  appeared 
clear  to  me,  and  I  was  not  long  in  drawing 
up  the  statutes. 

"What  I  have  related  above  I  did  not 
mention  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Manuel— 
in  fact,  I  concealed  it  from  my  most  inti- 
mate friends ;  but  now  that  the  divine  mercy 
has  blessed  the  work,  which  has  spread  so 
rapidly,  and  produced  such  wonderful 
fruits,  I  feel  constrained  to  speak.  '  It  is 
glorious,'  said  the  Archangel  Raphael  to 
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Tobias — 'it  is  glorious  to  reveal  the  works 
of  God. '  To  Him  alone  belong  the  honor, 
praise,  and  glory  of  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished." 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


Margaret  of   New  Orleans,  the    Lady 
of  the  City. 


BY    RHODA    E.    WHITE. 


question  is  often  asked  whether 
1  Mrs.  A,  B,  or  C  is  a  lady,  and  what  right 
Bridget  or  Maggie  has  to  call  Mrs.  O' Don- 
ahue "the  lady  in  the  third  story  front." 

Now,  the  question  may  arise,  "Why  is 
Margaret  of  New  Orleans  called  by  the 
writer  the  lady  of  the  city  ?  "  In  olden  times 
lady  meant  the  bread-giver.  This  defini- 
tion makes  me  think  that  the  mistresses  of 
households  long  ago  were  more  honored  for 
their  charity  than  for  their  grand  robes  and 
their  lofty  airs.  I  know  some  people  think 
that  a  lady  is  a  person  who  can  afford  to 
live  sumptuously  every  day,  to  spend  thou- 
sands in  decorating  her  person,  and  one 
who  considers  herself  very  charitable  if 
she  subscribes  to  a  few  public  demands  on 
her  purse ;  one  who  can  spend  her  time  as 
she  likes,  and  who  gives  nothing  of  her 
life  to  others;  one  who  can  gratify  every 
indulgence  of  her  whimsical  nature,  and 
has  no  scruple  in  ordering  her  servants  to 
refuse  beggars  an  admittance  inside  her 
door;  one  who  may  pass  her  days  in  doing 
nothing,  and  not  be  accountable  to  God  for 
her  loss  of  time  because  she  can  afford  to 
be  idle;  and  one  who  would  not  deign  to 
associate  with  the  poor. 

Now,  my  lady  was  not  at  all  a  lady  of 
this  class,  but  one  that  was  born  among  the 
lowly,  and,  like  many  of  her  nation  whom 
I  have  seen  in  the  land  of  saints,  she  had 
all  the  winning  graces  of  superiority  of 
nature  that  made  her  a  natural  lady — one 
that  would  not  feel  abashed  in  the  presence 
of  royalty,  and  could  appear  an  angel  in  the 
humblest  abodes  of  the  poor.  This  lady  was 
of  noble  birth,  if  to  be  the  child  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  is  noble.  Her  parents  were 


true  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and' 
taught  their  child  to  respect  and  to  guard' 
her  honor  and  her  birthright.  And  now 
what  of  this  Margaret  of  New  Orleans? 
Let  me  tell  you  how  I  became  acquainted 
with  her. 

In  1872  I  was  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
to  attend  to  some  business  of  importance. 
Many  years  had  passed  since  I  had  been 
there  last — in  1836.  I  was  not  a  Catholic- 
then,  but  became  one  soon  after.  Now,  in 
1872  my  first  visits  to  public  places  were 
to  the  Catholic  institutions,  among  them 
the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  lovely  grounds  and  the  fine  build- 
ing. I  said  to  myself:  ' '  How  wonderfully 
God  helps  those  who  labor  for  Him !'. 
These  dear  Sisters  of  Charity  see  God  in 
His  poor,  and  therefore  they  become  ser- 
vants of  the  suffering. ' '  I  was  welcomed 
warmly,  and  invited  to  wait  a  few  moments 
in  a  large  reception  room  until  the  Sister 
Superior,  at  the  time  engaged  with  persons 
who  had  called  on  business,  should  be  at 
leisure  to  see  me.  The  quiet  of  the  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  was  delightful;  the 
room  was  large,  and  everything  in  it,  giving 
evidence  of  the  atmosphere  of  holiness  in 
which  these  chosen  souls  lived,  made  me 
more  than  ever  sensible  of  my  own  insig- 
nificance, and  the  incomparable  superiority 
of  these  self-denying  women,  these  moth- 
ers to  the  orphans  whom  poverty  had  left 
destitute. 

In  front  of  me,  over  the  mantle  of  the 
fireplace,  hung  a  portrait  upon  which  I 
looked  with  bewildered  curiosity.  It  was 
of  a  woman  whose  countenance  was  bright- 
ened by  an  extraordinary  expression  of 
benevolence  and  spirituality.  Two  small 
children  stood  by  her  side  and  leaned  upon 
her  lap.  Her  dress  puzzled  me;  it  seemed 
to  belong  in  its  style  to  no  particular  class 
of  society,  nor  to  any  age  that  I  could  rec- 
ollect. It  was  not  the  dress  of  a  religious, 
nor  was  it  that  of  a  woman  of  the  world :  it 
belonged  simply  to  the  individual  who  had 
sat  for  the  portrait,  and  to  no  other,  so  I 
decided  in  my  mind.  The  longer  I  looked 
at  the  face  the  more  it  interested  me,  and, 
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in  spite  of  very  ordinary  features,  every  ; 
moment  I  discovered  new  beauties  of  soul 
that  excited  my  admiration.  I  became  so 
absorbed  in  my  study  of  the  picture  that  I 
did  not  see  nor  hear  the  superior  when  she 
entered  the  room.  She  walked  close  to  me 
and  said:  "I  see,  madam,  you  are  studying 
our  portrait. ' ' 

"Yes  indeed,"  I  answered;  "I  am  won- 
dering who  this  lady  can  be." 

"That    is   our   Margaret,"   said    Sister 

B .    ' '  We  owe  so  much  to  her  that  we 

have  given  her  portrait  the  most  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  convent.  She  was  a  poor 
woman,  and  a  stranger  in  the  city,  but  with 
her  help  our  convent,  from  its  great  pov- 
erty in  the  early  days  of  its  foundation, 
became  prosperous  beyond  all  anticipation. 
Oh !  you  must  see  our  Margaret,  or  you  will 
leave  New  Orleans  without  meeting  one  of 
its  most  interesting  women — I  may  say  the 
most  remarkable  woman  of  the  city;  one 
who  is  honored  by  all  classes. ' ' 

I  was  so  eager  to  make  the  acquaintance 
that  I  would  not  allow  any  time  to  pass 
without  doing  so,  and  inquired  her  address. 
The  good  Sister  replied:  "I  will  send  a 
Sister  with  you.  Margaret  is  a  business 
woman,  and  lives  most  of  the  time  in  her 
"bakery  warehouse  in  a  business  part  of  the 
city." 

-My  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  a  Sister 
and  I  were  in  a  few  moments  on  the  way 
to  the  stores  of  the  great  benefactress  of 
the  orphan  asylum."  After  passing  through 
the  main  streets  of  the  city,  we  turned  into 
one  less  inviting,  full  of  all  kinds  of  ware- 
houses. 

The  carriage,  as  ordered  by  the  Sister, 
stopped  before  two  buildings  fronting  the 
street;  one  had  wide  high  doors,  which 
were  swung  back  to  open  the  entire  en- 
trance; for  several  carts  were  hi  the  street, 
and  from  them  men  were  carrying  into  the 
"building  barrels  of  flour,  while  others  were 
coming  out  of  the  warehouse  with  large 
baskets  and  barrels  and  boxes  of  flour, 
"bread,  and  crackers.  What,  thought  I, 
could  have  brought  the  "poor  woman" 
Margaret  to  wealth  like  this?  "Is  this 


Margaret's  warehouse ?  "  I  asked.  ' '  This 
is  her  flour  depot  and  her  bakery,"  replied 
Sister  Everett. 

We  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  went 
into  the  immense  first  floor  of  this  building, 
which  was  very  plain  in  every  way,  and 
suited  to  the  warm  climate  of  the  district. 
It  was  simply  like  a  large,  well-built  barn. 
Around  the  sides  of  the  floor  were  barrels 
of  flour  and  large  baskets  of  newly-baked 
bread  and  crackers;  in  one  corner,  near  the 
door,  was  a  small  office,  large  enough  for  a 
single  desk  and  a  small  table,  where  a  clerk 
was  examining  and  keeping  accounts.  He 
came  out  to  salute  us,  and  I  was  introduced 
as  a  lady  from  New  York  who  had  called  to 
see  Margaret  (this  was  the  name  by  which 
she  was  generally  known).  ' '  Margaret  is  in 
the  city,  ladies,  but  will  soon  be  in,  if  you 
can  wait, ' '  said  the  clerk.  We  waited,  and 
he  retiirned  to  his  desk.  I  then  noticed  a 
stairway  in  the  centre  of  the  large  apart- 
ment that  led  to  the  open  part  of  the  floor 
above.  This  upper  story  was  the  bakery. 

Not  more  than  half  an  hour  passed  when, 
to  our  surprise,  a  pretty  coupe  drawn  by  hand- 
some horses,  with  a  well-dressed  driver  on 
the  box,  drove  into  the  apartment  thrcmgh 
the  wide  doors  and  across  to  the  opposite 
side.  A  boy  who  stood  near  opened  the 
carriage  door,  and  out  stepped  a  counter- 
part of  the  portrait  I  had  seen  an  hour 
before.  Margaret,  with  her  black  Quaker 
bonnet,  her  handsome  but  plain  black  silk 
dress,  and  her  beamingly  bright  face,  paused 
a  moment  to  hear  from  the  boy  that  we 
were  waiting  for  her,  and  then  she  \valked 
forward  with  the  step  and^ir  of  a  queen,  and 
greeted  us  as  only  an  Irishwoman  having 
the  inborn  natural  hospitality  could  do — 
with  a  grace  of  heart  that  comes  from  good 
will.  Such  grace  my  lady  had  to  per- 
fection. She  made  no  apologies  for  the 
rusticity  of  her  reception  room,  nor  did  she 
need  to  do  so:  her  presence,  to  those  who 
knew  her  worth,  adorned  it  as  no  gilded 
cornices  and  no  costly  furniture  could  have 
done.  Self-possessed,  and  as  satisfied  as  if 
she  were  offering  us  a  damask  cushioned 
sofa,  she  proposed  that  we  three  should  take 
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some  chairs  of  splint  bottoms  instead  of  the 
hard  wood-seated  ones  which  we  had  oc- 
cupied while  waiting  for  her.  Excusing  her- 
self for  a  moment,  she  then  gave  orders  to 
the  clerk  of  accounts,  and  to  seyeral  of  the 
men  who  were  loading  and  unloading  carts 
at  the  door. 

Sister  Everett  remained  with  us  a  while, 
and  then  returned  to  her  convent.  Mar- 
garet asked  me  some  questions  about  my 
own  life,  and  that  of  Jennie  C.  White  del 
Bal,  of  Santiago;  and  after  satisfying  her 
curiosity  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  speak 
to  her  about  herself.  I  told  her  that  the 
portrait  in  the  asylum  had  attracted  my 
attention,  and  had  led  me  to  make  her  this 
visit.  ' '  And  now,  Margaret — may  I  too  say 
Margaret?"  Tasked. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  would  not  know  any  other 
name.  Call  me  Margaret." 

I  continued :  "  I  am  anxious  to  know  how 
it  was  that  you  became  such  a  patron  of 
the  orphan  asylum  as  they  tell  me  you  are. ' ' 

She  looked  kindly  into  my  face,  laid  her 
hand  motherly  on  my  arm,  and,  drawing  her 
chair  nearer  to  mine,  said:  "I  had  from 
childhood  a  great  love  for  infants,  and  par- 
ticularly for  infant  orphans.  Our  Lord  gave 
me  this  love,  and  the  desire  to  work  and 
care  for  them. ' '  Her  countenance  lighted 
with  the  thought  of  the  subject.  "And," 
she  asked,  "you  would  like  to  hear  my 
story  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  Margaret;  and  from  a  better  mo- 
tive, I  hope,  than  idle  curiosity. ' ' 

"Well,  dear,"  she  began,  "when  I  first 
came  to  New  Orleans  the  asylum  had  not 
been  long  opened.  It  was  very  poor,  and 
the  small  building  was  without  comforts — 
without  many  absolute  necessaries.  The 
dear  Sisters  were  few,  but  zealous,  and  they 
were  willing  to  suffer  for  God's  little  ones, 
these  infant  orphans.  I  was  poor,  but  not 
without  some  means.  One  day  I  called  at 
the  asylum.  I  had  come  to  New  Orleans  a 
stranger  from  Baltimore.  The  Sisters  told 
me  of  their  great  poverty,  and  their  need 
of  a  responsible  person  to  take  the  place  of 
cook  for  the  small  community  of  Sisters  and 
orphans.  I  had  no  idea  of  remaining,  but 


was  impressed  to  offer  myself,  and,  notwith- 
standing other  intentions,  I  became  the 
cook  and  the  sole  manager  of  the  food  and 
of  the  other  wrork  in  the  kitchen.  After 
entering  upon  my  duties,  and  they  left  me 
to  do  as  I  pleased,  I  economized  as  closely 
as  possible  in  every  way.  I  found  that  the 
two  cows  they  had  would  help  to  give  them 
some  nourishing  food,  besides  supplying 
drink  for  the  infants.  But  at  that  time  hay 
was  very  dear,  particularly  the  cartage  to  the 
asylum.  I  calculated  that  by  going  myself 
for  the  hay  to  the  market  I  could  save  a 
considerable  sum  each  month,  besides  being 
sure  to  get  the  bale  I  bargained  for.  To 
avoid  disagreeable  contact  in  the  street 
with  boys  inclined  to  jeer  at  such  a  sight, 
I  went  with  my  wheelbarrow  after  day- 
break, and  wheeled  home  a  bale  whenever  I 
needed  it.  And,  working  on  little  by  little, 
my  humble  efforts  seemed  so  blessed  that 
I  wondered  at  it.  I  asked  the  Sisters  to  let 
me  buy  other  fine  cows,  and  as  good  milk 
then  brought  a  high  price  I  could  easily 
get  patrons,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  give  the 
inmates  of  the  house  increase  of  food  with 
increase  of  orphans.  The  cows  were  bought, 
and  I  carried  the  milk  early  every  day  in 
tin  pails  to  my  customers,'  until  the  demand 
for  'Margaret's  cream  and  milk'  so  in- 
creased that  we  had  to  gel:  more  cows  and 
a  wagonette.  Still  I  delivered  the  milk 
myself  in  the  wagonette,  and  did  lall  the 
work  of  the  kitchen  besides." 

,Here  the  good  lady  paused,  and  drew  a 
snow-white  cambric  handkerchief  from  her 
pocket,  while  an  expression  of  sadness  came 
over  her  countenance.  After  a  moment  she 
continued,  speaking  slowly: 

"  So  I  went  on,  doing  all  I  could.  I  was 
very  happy  in  being  able  to  serve  these 
good  women  and  the  dear  orphans,  and  my 
hard  work  and  little  sleep  did  not  cost  me 
a  thought;  neither  did  I  mind  my  exposure 
to  all  the  changes  of  the  weather;  for  I  saw 
the  asylum  prospering  every  month  more 
and  more,  and  each  year  God  sent  us  new 
patrons.  However,  one  day — " 

Again  she  stopped  short.  "Oh,  do  go 
on!"  I  said.  She  looked  as  if  consulting 
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her  conscience,  and  still  hesitated.  I  pressed 
her  no  further,  for  tears  dimmed  her  large 
blue  eyes;  but  she  must  have  seen  my  deep 
sympathy  in  the  narrative,  and  she  con- 
tinued. 

"One  day  a  Sister  sent  by  the  superior 
came  to  the  kitchen  and  announced  that 
a  member  of  the  community  would  hence- 
forth fill  my  place.  Not  another  word 
was  said.  I  made  no  objection,  I  asked  no 
questions,  I  showed  no  unwillingness  to 
leave,  but  a  sword  went  into  my  heart  that 
moment.  I  had  expected  to  live  and  die  in 
the  asylum. ' '  (She  wiped  her  eyes. )  "I 
loved  the  Sisters;  I  had  given  them  the  little 
I  possessed,  and  also  my  services  for  several 
years.  I  loved  those  infants,  and  I  had 
grown  to  love  the  place — the  very  sod  in  the 
lawn  and  the  stones  in  the  building. ' ' 

At  this  point  I  could  not  help  being  moved 
to  tears.  What  I  thought  I  did  not  then, 
nor  will  I  now,  repeat.  We  should  not 
rashly  judge  of  the  acts  of  others.  What 
they  do  is  sometimes  the  carrying  out  of 
God's  designs  to  bring  a  blessing  where  we 
feel  it  at  the  time  to  be  a  pain  and  a  scourge 
almost  too  heavy  and  too  hard  to  bear. 
Then,  too,  had  Margaret  asked  an  explana- 
tion of  the  change,  the  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment might  have  been  lessened,  or  entirely 
removed. 

Margaret  went  on  with  her  recital — 
' '  Never  in  my  life  was  I  so  sad,  so  desolate 
of  heart  as  when  J  left  the  asylum.  It  seemed 
as  if  my  heart  would  break.  I  was  directed 
and  blessed  by  God,  and  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  party  to  supply  milk  in  much 
larger  quantities  to  the  best  families  in  the 
city.  This  succeeded  so  well  that,  in  time, 
I  became  rich  enough  to  buy  out  the  busi- 
ness of  the  baker  who  owned  this  building, 
and  I  put  into  it  $30,000.  Since  then- 
only  a  few  years  ago — my  success  has  been 
very  great.  I  enlarged  the  establishment, 
and  I  have  daily  given  bread  to  a  number 
of  institutions  without  charge,  particularly 
to  the  orphan  asylum,  where  I  have  sent  it 
in  large  quantities  for  a  long  time—  Now 
you  must  go  to  the  upper  story  and  see  the 
bakery,  where  I  can  make  and  bake  a  barrel 


of  flour  at  a  time  by  steam.  My  bread  carts 
go  daily  all  over  the  city,  and  my  boxes  of 
crackers  are  exported  to  other  cities. ' ' 

I  remarked :  "You  have,  notwithstanding 
your  dismissal,  continued  your  large  char- 
ity to  the  orphans?" 

' '  Yes, ' '  she  replied ;  "  I  am  only  working 
in  God's  field  and  for  Him,  and  He  has 
given  the  increase." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  had  she  remained 
in  the  asylum  perhaps  she  could  not  have 
done  so  much,  but  such  a  soul  will  do  much 
go  where  she  will. 

I  was  edified  more  than  I  can  express  by 
this  visit,  and  when  parting  with  Margaret 
I  hoped  we  might  see  each  other  again. 
Some  letters  passed  between  us,  but  we 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting. 

Many  persons  in  New  Orleans  assured  me 
that  no  one  in  distress  ever  applied  to  Mar- 
garet without  receiving  sympathy  and  aid. 
The  whole  city  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
her.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  asked  her 
who  painted  her  portrait.  She  was  quite 
amused  at  the  idea  of  her  sitting  for  it,  and 
said :  ' '  Again  and  again  artists  asked  me  to 
sit  for  them — the  city  wanted  my  portrait ; 
I  refused.  At  last  one  came  who  wished 
to  paint  it  for  the  asylum-— a  number  of 
patrons  of  the  asylum  had  asked  for  it.  I 
said  if  they  would  pay  the  artist,  and  give 
to  the  asylum  a  handsome  sum,  I  would  sit 
for  the  picture.  My  offer  was  accepted. ' ' 
She  laughed  heartily. 

The  only  monument  ever  erected  in 
America  to  a  woman  has  been  raised  in 
New  Orleans,  since  her  death  last  year,  to 
Margaret,  the  lady  of  the  city. 


OUR  love  for  God  is  so  far  from  what  we 
would  have  it!  but  if  by  our  prayers  we 
have  delivered  one  of  His  children  from 
purgatory,  oh,  how  consoling  it  is  to  think 
that  this  freed  captive  is  loving  God  for  us, 
and  while  we  are  eating,  and  drinking,  and 
sleeping,  and  laboring,  and  perhaps  some- 
times forgetting  God,  a  grateful  soul  is  un- 
ceasingly adoring,  praising,  making  repa- 
ration for  us! — "Petit  Mois  des  Ames  du 
Purgatoire. ' ' 
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HPHERE  is  in  every  parish  a  man  who  has 
1  no  family,  but  who  belongs  to  every 
family;  who  is  called  upon  to  act  as  wit- 
ness, as  counsel,  or  as  agent  in  all  the  most 
solemn  acts  of  civil  life;  without  whom 
none  can  enter  the  world  or  go  out  of  it; 
who  takes  the  child  from  the  bosom  of  its 
mother,  and  leaves  it  only  at  the  tomb ;  who 
blesses  the  crib,  the  bed  of  death,  and  the 
bier; — a  man  whom  little  children  love, 
fear,  and  venerate;  whom  even  strangers 
call  "Father";  at  whose  feet  men  kneel 
to  confess  their  most  secret  sins,  and  to 
shed  tears  of  repentance; — a  man  who  is 
by  profession  the  consoler  of  the  afflicted 
in  body  and  soul;  the  bond  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  who  knock  at  his  door 
by  turns:  the  rich  to  leave  their  secret 
alms,  the  poor  to  receive  the  same  without 
being  made  to  blush  for  their  poverty ;  who, 
himself  of  no  social  rank,  belongs  to  all 
classes — to  the  lower  classes  on  account  of 
his  poverty,  and  often  by  humble  birth ;  to 
the  highest  classes  by  learning,  culture,  and 
the  exalted  sentiments  which  his  religion 
inspires  and  commands; — a  man,  in  fine, 
who  knows  everything,  and  who  has  the 
right  to  say  everything ;  at  whose  words  men 
bow  their,  minds  and  hearts  in  submission, 
for  he  speaks  with  the  divine  authority. 

This  man  is  the  priest.  Great  is  the 
good  or  evil  influence  he  exercises  upon 
men,  accordingly  as  he  fulfils  well  or  ill  the 
duties  of  his  high  calling. 

A  good  priest  is  a  living  commentary  on 
the  divine  book.  He  has  it  always  before 
his  eyes,  always  in  his  hands,  always  in  his 
heart. 

As  the  administrator  of  the  Sacraments 
he  has  to  do  with  men;  he  must  there- 
fore know  men.  He  has  to  deal  with  every 
human  passion,  and  for  this  is  needed  a 
delicate  and  gentle  hand.  For  the  errors 
and  sorrows,  the  wants  and  miseries  of  hu- 
manity he  must  have  a  heart  overflowing 
with  charity,  gentleness,  and  compassion. 
His  door  must  be  open  to  all  who  knock, 


his  lamp  always  burning,  his  staff  ever  in 
his  hand.  Alike  to  him  are  all  seasons ;  he 
must  know  neither  distance  nor  contagion, 
burning  sun  nor  blinding  snow,  but  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  carry  absolution  to  the 
sinner  and  the  Sacrament  to  the  dying. 
Before  him,  as  before  God,  are  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  great  nor  small,  but  only  men — 
brothers  in  suffering  and  in  hope. 


A    Precious   Indulgence   Applicable   to 
the  Souls   in  Purgatory. 


IN  the  catalogue  of  indulgences  published 
by  Pius  IX.  there  is  one  which  many, 
perhaps,  have  failed  to  notice.    It  is  as  fol- 
lows: "An  indulgence  of  100  years  and  100 
quarantines  may  be  gained  once  a  day  by 
» the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Rosary,  provided  that,  contrite  for   their 
sins,  they  carry  the  beads  about  them  in 
honor  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin. ' '  (ix,  n.  3. ) 

Much  as  we  may,  with  reason,  value  the 
indulgence  of  500  days  for  each  grain, 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  author- 
ized the  Crosier  Canons  to  attach,  yet  while 
reciting  the  beads,  or  the  chaplet,  thus 
indulgenced  we  gain  very  little  more  than 
one  half  the  indulgences  granted  by  Pius 
IX.  in  favor  of  those  who  simply  carry  the 
Rosary  about  their  persons. 

We  may  remark: 

I. — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  indulgence,  as  it  is  attested  by 
the  catalogue  published  in  1862  by  order  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

II. — 100  years  and  100  quarantines  make 
a  total  of  over  40,000  days'  indulgence. 

III. — To  gain  this  indulgence  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  a  member  of  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Rosary.  It  will  not  suffice  to  belong 
to  the  Perpetual  Rosary,  or  to  the  L/iving 
Rosary. 

IV. — It  is  not  necessary  that  the  beads 
should  be  worn  exteriorly,  after  the  manner 
of  religious.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  be 
carried  about  one' s  person — in  one' s  pocket, 
for  example — in  order  to  gain  each  day 
upwards  of  40,000  days'  indulgence. 
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V. — It  is  not  required  that  the  whole 
Rosary  of  fifteen  decades  should  be  thus 
carried :  the  ordinary  five-decade  beads  will 
suffice. 

VI.  —It  is  unnecessary  that  it  should  be 
worn  at  night.  It  is,  however,  a  very  pious 
and  laudable  custom  to  have  the  beads  al- 
ways at  least  near  at  hand. 

VII. — Besides  this,  there  are  a  great 
many  other  indulgences  attached  by  Pius 
IX.  to  the  recitation  of  the  beads.  (Cat.  vii, 
i,  3,  4.)  A  few  among  them  are:  2  years — 
7  years,  7  quarantines — 100  days  for  each 
Pater  and  Ave — 50  years  when  the  beads 
are  said  in  a  church  of  the  Confraternity, 
or,  where  this  is  not  possible,  in  any  other 
church  or  oratory.  This  last  indulgence 
alone  is  equivalent  to  that  which  the  Cro- 
sier Canons  are  empowered  to  attach. 

Be  careful,  then,  always  to  carry  your 
beads.  It  is  a  practice  which  will  furnish 
an  occasion  of  gaining  precious  indulgences 
for  the  souls  in  purgatory  and  for  your  own 
benefit.  It  will  also  be  a  constant  expres- 
sion of  your  love  for  Mary.  The  child  who 
loves  his  mother  is  always  happy  to  carry 
about  him  an  object  which  she  in  her  love 
has  given  him. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  gen- 
tle Bishop  Osouf,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Northern 
Japan,  who  last  winter  visited  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  to  aid  in 
spreading  the  light  of  the  Gospel  throughout 
his  extensive  but  poverty-stricken  diocese. 
This  devoted  prelate  has  favored  us  with  a 
letter  descriptive  of  his  audience  with  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  to  whom  he  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  from  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  Bishop 
Osouf  was  escorted  to  the  imperial  residence 
with  all  the  ceremony  usually  attending  the 
ambassador  of  any  sovereign.  Accompanied 
by  the  French  Minister,  and  followed  by  two 
missionary  priests  and  the  attaches  of  the 
Legation,  he  was  conducted  to  the  reception 
room  of  the  palace,  where  his  Majesty  the 
Mikado,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  raised  dais, 
with  his  hands  resting  on  his  sword,  awaited 
him.  After  the  customary  salutations,  the 


French  Minister,  in  a  few  words,  presented 
Mgr.  Osouf  to  his  Majesty.  An  interpreter 
repeated  the  speech  to  the  Emperor,  after 
which  the  Bishop  addressed  him  as  follows: 

"Your  Majesty!  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  Leo 
XIII.,  knowing  the  progress  made  in  the  Empire 
of  Japan  under  your  government,  desires  to  enter 
into  relations  with  your  Majesty  as  well  as  the 
sovereigns  of  the  other  great  Governments  of  the 
world.  His  Holiness  therefore  addresses  }-ou  a 
letter,  in  order  to  express  directly  how  greatly  he 
appreciates  the  noble  aspirations  of  your  Govern- 
ment, and  also  to  testify  his  sentiments  of  respect 
regarding  your  august  person. 

"The  Holy  Father  deigned  to  call  me  to  Rome 
and  charge  me  to  bear  from  him  this  letter  to 
your  Majesty.  In  acquitting  myself  of  this  most 
honorable  commission,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
offer  to  your  Majesty  my  homage,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  my  sincere  desire  that  the  grand  progress 
inaugurated  under  your  reign  may  continue  and 
be  still  further  developed,  to  the  glory  of  your 
Majesty  and  the  happiness  of  your  people." 

When  this  address  had  been  interpreted, 
the  Bishop  received  from  one  of  his  mission- 
aries the  letter  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and 
presented  it  to  the  Emperor.  The  letter  was 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  white  silk,  on  which 
the  Pontifical  arms  were  beautifully  painted, 
and  tied  by  a  golden  cord.  His  Majesty  re- 
ceived the  package,  and,  after  looking  at  it  for 
a  moment,  read  a  reply  in  Japanese.  The 
Emperor  said  that  he  considered  himself 
highly  honored  by  this  action  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  and  charged  the  Bishop  to  convey  his 
thanks.  He  expressed  his  intention  of  afford- 
ing his  Christian  subjects  equal  rights  and 
protection  with  all  others.  Afterwards  the 
Bishop  was  received  by  other  dignitaries  of  the 
court,  all  of  whom  declared  that  the  Japanese 
Government  was  honored  by  the  Pontifical 
letter. 

' '  The  greatest  hopes  are  entertained, ' '  says 
Bishop  Osouf,  ' '  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
God,  this  event  of  the  i2th  of  September  will 
result  to  the  great  good  of  religion,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  happiness  of  a  country,  the 
work  of  evangelizing  which  Divine  Providence 
has  entrusted  to  us. ' ' 

A  touching  custom  prevails  in  many  of  the 
parishes  of  Normandy,  where  the  adult  male 
population  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
the  avocation  of  fishing.  When,  as  at  certain 
!  seasons  of  the  year,  these  poor  fishermen  are 
far  away  from  their  homes,  and  unable  to  assist 
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at  Mass  on  Sundays,  each  one's  family  has  a 
candle  burning  in  the  church  before  the  statue 
of  Our  Lady,  Star  of  the  Sea.  These  candles 
represent  the  husbands,  sons,  and  fathers  who 
at  that  moment  are  braving  the  terrors  of  the 
deep,  and  the  flame  of  each  burning  offering 
is  the  hymn  and  prayer  to  Heaven  on  the  part 
of  the  absent  one. 

Chevalier  Baldi,  of  Genoa,  claims  to  have 
in  his  possession  the  identical  chains  with 
which  Columbus  was  bound  by  Bobadilla, 
when  the  great  discoverer  was  sent  back  a 
prisoner  to  Spain. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department 
lately  received  a  packet  marked  ' '  conscience 
money, ' '  containing  $500.  A  recent  contrib- 
ution of  $200  to  the  same  fund  is  known  to 
ha^e  come  from  a  priest,  who  had  received  it 
through  the  confessional.  If  the  custom  of 
restitution  were  in  vogue  amongst  Uncle 
Sam's  non-Catholic  subjects,  he  would  soon 
be  able  to  clear  off  the  national  debt. 


He  was  a  man  of  the  old  stamp,  that  Myn- 
heer Modderman  was,  who  died  a  fortnight 
ago  at  the  Hague.  Though  a  very  earnest 
Calvinist,  he  had  a  great  idea  of  our  Catholic 
religion,  and  looked  down  in  contempt  on 
those  half-hearted  Catholics  that  blush  at  their 
own  faith.  Whilst  Minister  of  State  in  Hol- 
land he  once  received  a  young  applicant  in 
quest  of  Government  employ,  and  asked  him 
what  Church  he  belonged  to.  "I  am  a  Cath- 
olic by  birth, ' '  was  the  recreant  reply;  ' '  but  I 
don' t  set  any  store  by  it. ' '  Then  Modderman, 
with  magisterial  gravity,  administered  him 
this  solemn  rebuke:  "I  can  find  no  appoint- 
ment for  you.  You  were  born  and  reared  up  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  grandest  institution 
in  the  world,  and  you  don't  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate that!  I  feel  sure  that  a  man  who  sets 
no  store  by  his  faith  is  not  fit  to  serve  his  king, 
seeing  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  serve  his 
God. ' '  If  Catholics  knew  how  low  they  sink 
in  Protestant  eyes  when  they  are  ashamed  of 
their  faith,  the  thought  would  cure  them  for- 
ever of  the  slavish  fear  of  human  respect. — 
Indo-European  Correspondence, 


The  Church  in  Kentucky  can  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  oldest  religious,  as  the 
State  does  of  furnishing  the  tallest  men  in  the 
Union.  Sisters  Martha  (Dury),  Seraphine 


(Buckman),  Rosalie  (Huff),  Claudia  (Elliot), 
and  dementia  (Payne),  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, Nazareth,  Ky.,  have  passed  respectively 
sixty-three,  sixty-two,  sixty-one,  and  fifty- 
nine  years  in  religion.  Sister  Emily  (Elder), 
of  the  same  community,  is  spoken  of  as  "a 
long  way  up  in  the  eighties. ' '  All  are  natives 
of  Kentucky.  There  are  many  other  Sisters  of 
Nazareth  who,  having  celebrated  their  golden, 
are  looking  complacently  forward  to  their 
diamond  jubilee.  Furthermore,  Kentucky  yet 
retains  the  next  oldest  priest  in  the  States  in 
the  person  of  the  still  active  Father  Durbin. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  the  Very  Rev.  Monsign6r  Sears, 
Prefect- Apostolic  of  St.  George's,  West  New- 
foundland. Father  Sears  was  a  missionary  of 
rare  zeal  and  efficiency,  and  his  labors  in  that 
portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  entrusted  to 
his  care,  though  arduous  and  self-sacrificing, 
were  blessed  with  fruitful  harvests.  An  old 
and  warm  friend  of  THE  ' '  AVE  MARIA,  ' '  we 
trust  our  readers  will  not  forget  him  in  their 
prayers.  R.  I.  P. 

The  Semaine  Religieuse,  of  Versailles,  gives 
an  account  of  an  interesting  ceremony  which 
took  place  in  that  city  a  few  weeks  since. 
M.  Auguste  Nicolas,  author  of  "La  Vierge 
Marie  et  le  Plan  Divin"  and  other  learned 
works,  celebrated  his  golden  wedding.  His 
son,  a  Dominican  priest,  said  Mass,  thirty 
grand  and  great-grand  children  assisting  at 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  which  was  offered  up  in  M. 
Nicolas 's  own  house, — a'  concession  granted 
on  account  of  Madame  Nicolas 's  ill  health. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  so-called  Refor- 
mation the  sacred  ceremony  of  ordination  was 
recently  witnessed  in  Norway,  when  Mgr.  Van 
den  Branden  de  Reeth,  Bishop  of  Erythrea, 
conferred  holy  orders  on  several  young  aspir- 
ants at  Drontjm.  •  It  is  only  within  the  past 
few  years  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  been 
able  to  secure  any  foothold  in  Norway,  and 
their  position  is  still  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutheran  min- 
isters enjoy  the  immense  revenues  resulting, 
as  in  England  and  Germany,  from  estates 
and  benefices  stolen  from  the  Church.  Like 
Anglicanism,  Lutheranism  in  Norway  is  a 
mixture  of  sectarianism  and  infidelity — sects 
rife  among  the  ignorant,  while  indifference 
and  atheism  characterize  the  upper  classes. 
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The  venerable  Father  Sestini,  S.J.,  who 
for  twenty  years  has  been  editor  of  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  director  for 
this  country  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  has 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  his  important  of- 
fices on  account  of  failing  health.  His  devoted 
labors  have  been  abundantly  blessed,  and  the 
reward  promised  to  those  who  propagate  de- 
votion to  the  Sacred  Heart  awaits  him  in  a 
better  world.  Father  Sestini's  successor,  the 
Rev.  Father  Dewey,  S.J.,  is  known  to  the 
religious  public  as  the  postulator  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  cause  of  beatification  of  Father 
Jogues  and  other  American  servants  of  God, 
and  has  been  the  chief  writer  during  the  past 
year  of  the  monthly  Pilgrim  of  Our  Lady  of 
Martyrs.  We  cordially  wish  Father  Dewey  a 
long  career  in  his  new  office,  and  much  success 
to  the  two  periodicals  over  which  he  has  been 
called  to  preside. 

Obituary. 


"//  is  a  holy  and  -wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  following  persons  lately  deceased: 

The  Very  Rev.  William  J.  Halley,  the  beloved 
Vicar-General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati, 
who  died  on  the  8th  inst. ,  after  a  lingering  illness. 
His  mind  was  clear  to  the  last  moment,  and  his 
piety  and  resignation  were  very  edifying.  Father 
Halley  celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  ordina- 
tion last  July.  A  worthy,  self-sacrificing  priest, 
he  will  be  missed  in  Cincinnati,  particularly  by 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  a  tender  father. 

The  Rev.  Father  O'Brien,  C.SS.R.,  whose  death 
occurred  shortly  after  the  close  of  an  arduous  but 
most  successful  mission  in  Philadelphia,  during 
which  he  had  preached  an  impressive  sermon  on 
purgatory. 

Mr.  William  McSorley,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  who  breathed  his  last  on  the  nth  ult. 

Mrs.  Susan  Dempsey,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
deceased  on  the  ist  inst.,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness. 

Mrs.  Paul  W.  Dunne,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  2gth  ult.,  fortified  by  the 
last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Julia  Gaierty,  of  Baltimore,  who  met  with 
a  sudden  death. 

Miss  Susan  Berry,  whose  decease  took  place  on 
All  Souls'  Day. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Brophy,  of  Kingston,  Ont.; 
Mrs.  Annie  Clifford,  Baltimore;  and  Master  Daniel 
Gromley. 

May  they  rest  in  peace! 


The    Recompense  of  a  "Memorare." 


NB  bright  May  morning  in 
the  year  184-  a  gentle  nun 
of  the  Visitation  Order  di- 
rected her  steps  to  a  favorite 
altar  within  her  convent  grounds 
that  was  dedicated  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Woods.  The  pious  recluse 
was  accompanied  by  a  young  lady, 
a  recent  convert  to  the  Church,  and  during 
their  walk  they  conversed  familiarly  on  the 
best  methods  of  practising  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  As  they  approached  the 
woodland  shrine,  they  observed  that  the 
statue  of  Our  L<ady,  which  was  shaded  by  a 
semicircular  group  of  horse-chestnut  trees, 
and  the  pedestal  and  columns  surrounding 
it,  were  adorned  with  boxes  of  verdant  moss, 
delicate  fern,  and  trailing  tradescantia. 
Here  and  there  a  queenly  calla  raised  her 
milk-white  calyx  to  break  the  uniformity 
of  color,  and  long  garlands  of  St.  Peter's 
wreath  seemed  to  invite  the  visitor  to 
gather  a  crown  for  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

On  arriving  at  the  rustic  altar,  the  two 
friends  knelt  to  repeat  the  Angelical  Salu- 
tation, and  as  they  turned  to  look  for  a 
shaded  seat  a  young  nun  advanced  and  filled 
an  alabaster  vase  before  the  statue  with  a 
charming  bouquet  of  fresh-cut  hot-house 
flowers. 

' '  Sister  G never  forgets  to  honor  the 

Blessed  Virgin, ' '  said  Mother  A to  her 

companion,  as  she  motioned  her  to  share  a 
rustic  settee.  ' '  Her  history  is  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  advice  of  Blessed  Berchmans, 
'Any  short  prayer  to  Our  Blessed  Mother, 
provided  it  be  faithfully  said. ' ' 

"Would  it  be  indiscreet,"  inquired  Miss 

T , ' '  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  Sister  G '  s 

history? — I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  portion 
just  alluded  to." 

' '  Not  at  all.  I  am  glad  to  be  reminded 
of  it, ' '  answered  Mother  A ,  as  she  un- 
folded a  roll  of  lace,  under  which  was  traced 
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a  dainty  pattern  of  intertwining  grapes  and 
wheat.  While  she  plied  the  needle  with 
unwonted  skill  she  narrated  the  following 
particulars  to  her  eager  listener: 

' '  Ella  B was  during  two  .scholastic 

years  a  pupil  of  the  Academy.  Although 
her  parents  were  anxious  to  have  their  only 
daughter  pursue  a  higher  course  of  those 
studies  suited  to  her  sex,  they  were  very 
averse,  though  non-Catholics,  to  sending 
her  to  a  Protestant  boarding-school.  Prov- 
identially, Ella  formed  the  acquaintance  of 

Cecilia  W ,  one  of  our  Catholic  pupils, 

and  the  two  soon  became  warm  friends. 
Cecilia's  holidays  were  passed  with  Ella 
in  innocent  rural  amusements,  and  each 
seemed  to  be  happy  when  they  were  thus 
united.  Ella  observed  that,  although  their 
intercourse  was  free  and  familiar,  Cecilia 
never  referred  to  her  school-days  with  the 
slightest  feeling  of  disgust,  that  she  always 
spoke  of  her  teachers  in  terms  of  sincere 
deference,  and  was,  moreover,  quite  ready 
to  resume  her  studies  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  session.  She  concluded  that  in  the 
school  attended  by  her  friend  the  obstacles 
dreaded  by  her  fond  parents  did  not  exist, 
and  she  resolved  to  ask  them  to  allow  her  to 
accompany  Cecilia  to  the  Academy.  Their 
surprise  was  great  when  they  heard  Ella's 
request,  for  they  were,  nominally  at  least, 
Lutherans.  However,  on  being  assured  that 
the  Sisters  conscientiously  avoided  using 
any  undue  influence  over  their  non-Catholic 
pupils,  that  these  could  not  become  Cath- 
olics without  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
they  concluded  to  allow  Ella  to  enter  the 
Academy,  which  she  did  soon  after. 

"All  the  pupils  considered  their  new 
companion  very  amiable,  the  teachers  found 
her  docile  and  studious,  so  that  she  soon 
became  a  general  favorite,  and  was  quite 

happy.    By  degrees  Miss  B adopted  the 

usages  common  amongst  Catholic  school- 
girls, and  conformed  so  exactly  to  all  the 
exterior  regulations  that  an  observer  would 
scarcely  have  believed  that  she  was  not  a 
Catholic.  After  two  well-spent  years  in 
the  Academy,  Ella  returned  to  her  home 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa. ,  loaded  with  premiums. 


Her  devoted  parents  and  friends  were 
delighted  with  her  success  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  and  she  was  sought  for 
in  all  the  gay  reunions  of  the  capital. 

"When  Ella  bade  farewell  to  her  teach- 
ers and  schoolmates  at  G ,  one  of  the 

Sisters,  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  her  wel- 
fare, asked  her  to  promise  that  she  would 
never  retire  to  rest  without  reciting  a  Me- 
morare.  She  seemed  to  think  it  unnec- 
essary to  make  such  a  promise,  for  she  felt 
convinced  at  the  time  that  nothing  could 
induce  her  to  omit  this  prayer  from  her 
customary  formula  of  evening  devotions. 

Cecilia  W left  school  at  the  same  time 

as  her  non-Catholic  friend,  and  was  soon 
after  married  to  a  promising  young  lawyer, 
who  took  her  to  his  home  in  distant  Min- 
nesota. The  two  former  schoolmates  cor- 
responded often,  at  first  in  long  and  heavy- 
burdened  missives,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year 
the  letters  were  by  degrees  discontinued. 
During  .that  same  year  Ella  occasionally 
exchanged  an  affectionate  epistle  with  Sis- 
ter E ,  but  the  latter  fell  into  ill  health, 

and  could  no  longer  use  her  pen,  so  that  at 
the  close  of  the  second  year  of  Ella's  society 
life  all  her  intercourse  with  Catholics 
terminated.  During  the  third  year  she 
began  to  be  quite  worldly,  and  an  unend- 
ing panorama  of  parties,  drives,  dinners, 
and  prolonged  hours  in  the  ball-room 
seemed  to  banish  all  serious  thoughts  from 
her  mind.  She  no  longer  read  any  spiritual 
book ;  her  chaplet  was  consigned  to  a  corner 
in  the  bureau,  and  no  prayer  was  recited  at 
night  save  the  promised  Memorare. 

' '  Suddenly  an  epidemic  fever  appeared  in 
Ella's  native  city.  Physicians  pronounced 
it  malignant  typhus,  and  the  disease  at- 
tacked its  subjects  in  such  a  fatal  manner 
as  to  speedily  reckon  thousands  of  victims. 
Whole  families  disappeared;  Ella's  father, 
mother,  two  brothers,  her  uncles  and  aunts 
succumbed  to  its  dire  ravages,  and  she  found 
herself  the  sole  survivor  of  her  father's 
name,  the  sole  inheritor  of  his  wealth,  and 
that  of  her  late  relatives.  In  due  time 

Judge ,  her  chosen  guardian,  proposed 

to  her  to  adopt  a  home  in  the  household  of 
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a  gentleman  that  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  late  parents.  He  added  pru- 
dent and  suitable  advice,  and  designated 
a  certain  length  of  time  for  her  to  think 
over  and  weigh  well  such  an  important 
step.  To  the  great  surprise  of  her  kind 
guardian,  she  declared  that  she  preferred  to 

retire  to  the  convent  at  G .  She  had 

always  been  happy  there,  she  declared;  the 
Sisters  nad  acted  a  mother's  part  toward 
her,  and  she  had  always  regarded  the  two 
years  spent  in  that  hallowed  retreat  as  the 
most  profitable  of  her  life. 

'  'A  few  months  later  Sister  C received 

a  letter  from  a  postulant  for  the  community, 
and  to  her  surprise  and  delight  recognized 
in  the  signature  the  name  of  their  former 

pupil,  Ella  B .  The  Sisters  had  never 

heard  of  her  conversion,  but  all  recollected 
that  Ella's  conduct  at  school  seemed  to 
promise  such  a  change.  This  happy  result 
was  at  once  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  the 

devoted  Sister  E ,  who,  they  believed, 

always  remembered  her  dear  pupil  before 
the  throne  of  God.  A  favorable  reply  was 
dispatched,  and  in  due  time  Miss  B ar- 
rived. When  the  Mother  Superior  heard 
the  painful  story  of  the  consecutive  deaths 
of  all  that  were  near  and  dear  to  the  postu- 
lant, she  at  once  considered  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  for  her  young  friend  to  enter 
the  novitiate  while  still  under  the  sad  im- 
pressions naturally  consequent  upon  such 
bereavements.  .Hence,  a  cosy  apartment  was 
assigned  her  in  the  Academy;  books  were 
provided,  and  frequent  visits  from  former 
acquaintances  beguiled  the  time. 

' '  On  the  third  day  of  her  pleasant  retreat, 
a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  having  been  an- 
swered by  '  Come  in, '  Sister  Rosa  told  Miss 

B that  the  confessor  had  arrived,  and 

she  invited  her  to  avail  herself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  going  first.  '  Go  to  confession ! '  said 
Ella,  in  surprise ;  '  I  never  go  to  confession ! ' 
'Never  go  to  confession!'  exclaimed  the 
Sister;  'why,  I  heard  that  you  want  to  be  a 
nun!'  'Soldo,' rejoined  Ella;  'and  I  will  be 
one,  soon  too,  I  hope.'  Seeing  the  Sister's 
amazement  increasing,  Ella  continued: 
'Are  all  the  nuns  Catholics?  I  thought  that 


some  nuns  could  be  Protestants.  I  was 
happy  here  in  school  without  being  a  Cath- 
olic!' Sister  Rosa  excused  herself  as  best 
she  could,  and  sought  an  early  opportunity 
to  communicate  to  the  Mother  Superior  the 
important  information  she  had  obtained  in 
her  visit  to  Miss  B . 

' '  The  Mother  Superior  and  her  council 

decided  to  send  for  the  Rev.  Father  R , 

a  distinguished  spiritual  director  in  a  fa- 
mous college  not  far  distant.  Of  course  the 
pious  Jesuit  recognized  the  hand  of  God  in 
this  singular  incident.  He  advised  that 
Ella  should  be  left  wholly  undisturbed  on 
the  subject  of  religious  tenets,  that  all 
should  pray  for  her  very  fervently,  and  leave 
divine  grace  to  do  its  work.  His  counsels 
were  scrupulously  followed.  Gradually 

Miss  B resumed  all  her  former  practices 

of  piety,  and  told  the  story  of  her  fidelity 
in  reciting  the  promised  Afemorare,  often 
expressing  wonder  that  she  could  have  been 
so  absorbed  in  the  empty  pleasures  of 
worldly  society.  At  length  a  retreat  was 
preached  to  the  pupils  of  the  Academy,  and 
Ella  begged  the  favor  of  being  permitted 
to  assist  at  the  holy  exercises.  She  obeyed 
all  the  advices  given  by  the  reverend  direc- 
tor, was  very  happy  to  go  to  confession,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  retreat  was  a  good  Cath- 
olic. After  a  year  or  two  she  took  the  white 
veil  of  our  Order,  and  you  saw  her  just  now 
— a  fervent  professed  nun,  one  of  the  most 
exemplary  in  the  community. ' ' 

The  sun  was  now.  advancing  to  the  me- 
ridian. Mother  A and  her  young  friend 

saluted  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Woods 
with  renewed  fervor,  and  wended  their  way 
back  to  the  hallowed  cloisters,  meditating 
on  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  as 
they  together  recited  the  Holy  Rosary. 


ON  one  occasion,  when  Antoine  de  L/eve, 
a  general  in  the  army  of  Charles  V. ,  called 
to  see  him,  the  Emperor  said:  "Sit  down, 
General,  and  remain  covered.  A  soldier 
who  has  gloriously  made  sixty  campaigns 
may,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  keep  his 
chair,  and  sit  with  head  covered  in  the 
presence  of  a  monarch  aged  only  thirty." 
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The  Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls. 


"NY  work,  whether  it  be  that  of  an 
order  or  of  an  individual,  will,  if  de- 
voted to  one  special  aim  or  end,  be 
more  productive  of  good  results  than  if  its 
intentions  be  multiplied  and  divided  among 
various  objects.  The  particular  work  to 
which  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  us  presents 
this  feature  of  concentration  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  and  from  its  very  nature  it 
should  be  so.  How  many  of  us  know,  or — 
if  we  ever  knew  from  the  graphic  pages  of 
LadyGeorgiana  Fullerton — have  neglected 
to  remember,  that  there  is  an  Order  in  the 
Church  of  God  especially  founded  for  the 
relief  of  the  holy  souls,  with  all  its  works 
consecrated  and  utilized  to  aid  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  purging  flames  which  but  few 
escape,  and  wherein  thousands  burn  and 
languish  in  expiation  of  sins  committed  in 
the  flesh?  If  nothing  defiled  can  enter 
heaven,  and  if  we  who  have  still  time  to 
amend  our  own  lives,  and  are  also  privileged 
to  alleviate  and  shorten  by  alms,  mortifica- 
tions, offerings,  and  prayers  the  sufferings 
of  those  we  loved  on  earth,  but  realized  this 
fact  as  we  ought,  how  eagerly  would  we 
seek  all  means  of  suffrage,  how  gladly  would 
we  welcome  all  manner  of  knowledge  that 
would  teach  us  how  to  assuage  their  pangs, 
and  anticipate  the  payment  of  our  own 
shortcomings ! 

And  yet  there  is  such  an  Order  in  the 


Church,  not  very  old  it  is  true,  having  been 
founded  in  1856,  by  a  pious  lady,  Eugenie 
Marie  Joseph  Smet,  who  from  her  earliest 
childhood  had  been  specially  interested  in 
everything  concerning  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory, and  at  the  same  time  untiring  in  her 
earnest  prayers  for  their  release.  Yet  hers 
was  essentially  a  cheerful  nature.  In  her 
eyes  the  whole  world  was  lovely;  she  re- 
joiced in  innocent  amusements;  she  was  a 
faithful  daughter,  a  delightful  companion, 
and  had  great  versatility  of  character;  above 
all  things,  she  possessed  a  spirit  of  indomi- 
table perseverance,  without  which,  joined 
to  her  sublime  faith  in  God,  and  her  sincere 
belief  that  He  had  chosen  her  to  be  the 
instrument  of  His  Providence,  she  must 
necessarily  have  lost  heart  in  the  early  days 
of  her  mission. 

What,  then,  is  the  Society  of  the  Helpers 
of  the  Holy  Souls?  It  is  a  religious  com- 
iminity  founded  in  France  with  the  special 
object  of  assisting  the  souls  in  purgatory 
in  all  those  ways  which  God  has  revealed, 
and  which  the  Church  in  her  wisdom  has 
always  employed.  The  members  of  the 
community,  besides  making  the  usual  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  make 
what  is  called  "The  Heroic  Act,"  thereby 
applying  to  the  benefit  of  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory not  only  the  merits  of  their  good 
actions  during  life,  all  their  intentions,  the 
fruits  of  indulgences,  etc.,  but  also  the  in- 
dulgences applicable  to  themselves  after 
death. 

As  in   many  similar  cases,  where  God 
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Himself  is  the  inspiration  of  a  good  work, 
the  same  idea  had  occurred  at  the  same 
time  to  two  or  three  other  persons  entirely 
unknown  to  each  other  and  to  her,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable 
distance.  However,  it  came  to  pass  that 
they  were  made  aware  of  their  mutual  pur- 
pose, and,  under  the  direction  of  a  good 
Dominican  priest,  the  incipient  Order  was 
established  at  Paris,  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin, 
in  the  humblest  of  quarters,  and  with  abso- 
lutely no  funds  for  even  the  barest  subsist- 
ence. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Eugenie  was  to 
see  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  We  can  not 
forbear  from  giving  an  account  of  this  meet- 
ing, illustrating  the  confidence  of  Eugenie, 
and  the  kindness  of  Monseigneur  Sibour, 
then  Archbishop. 

"To  what  diocese  do  you  belong,  and 
what  is  your  purpose  in  coining  here?" 
inquired  his  Lordship. 

"I  am  of  Cambray,"  replied  Euge'nie, 
"and  I  have  come  with  the  intention  of 
founding,  for  the  relief  of  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, a  community  in  which  all  the  works 
will  be  done  with  that  object." 

1 '  Have  you  any  resources  ? ' ' 

"Very  few." 

"Have  you  a  house?" 

"No,  Monseigneur." 

"Then  what  do  vou  mean  to  do?" 

To  the  last  inquiry  Eugenie  replied, 
with  a  frank  simplicity  and  faith  that  at 
Once  struck  home  to  the  good  prelate's 
heart:  "Tell  me,  would  you  consider  it  a 
more  extraordinary  thing  if  Providence,  to  j 
whom  all  the  houses  in  Paris  belong,  were 
to  find  a  house  for  me,  than  it  was  for  Prov- 
idence to  put  me  into  co-operation  with  a 
priest  whom  I  never  saw,  and  who  has  the 
same  design  in  view  as  myself?" 

The  Archbishop's  answer  was  worthy 
of  Eugenie's  question.  It  was  as  the  sig- 
nal of  a  martial  trumpet  sounding  an  ad- 
vance. 

"Go,  my  child;  the  faith  that  removes 
mountains  builds  houses.  Tell  aloud  to 
the  city  of  Paris  that  both  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  are  yours 


for  the  carrying  on  of  your  work ;  and  if  you 
ever  want  support  or  advice,  command  my 
service." 

Very  soon  Eugenie  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  wealthy  and  charitable  lady,  who 
supplied  the  aid  necessary,  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  community  prospered. 

In  the  beginning  the  foundress  had  no 
preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  temporal  works 
of  the  new  Order.  By  what  seemed  an  ac- 
cident, but  which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
a  singular  call  of  God,  the  gratuitous  visi- 
tation of  the  indigent  sick  and  dying  be- 
came one  of  its  regular  duties.  But  in  a 
community  that  gained  nothing  by  any  of 
its  avocations,  that  neither  taught  nor 
sewed  nor  spun,  what  means  were  to  be 
employed  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
as  well  as  to  assist  the  sick  and  dying  poor 
that  had  already  become  part  of  their 
charge?  Out  of  this  need  arose  the  admira- 
ble plan  of  creating,  by  the  union  of  prayer 
and  good  works,  a  bond  of  fellowship  be- 
tween the  Order  of  the  Helpers  of  the  Holy 
Souls  and  persons  desirous  of  having  a 
share  in  their  pious  objects  and  privileges 
without  severing  themselves  from  the  du- 
ties of  ordinary  life.  This  institution  is 
called  the  Association  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, and  the  conditions  are  very  simple, 
consisting  only  of  the  obligation  of  recit- 
ing a  few  prayers  daily,  and  of  contributing 
a  small  fixed  sum  annually,  which  goes 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  charitable 
undertakings  of  the  Society. 

There  is  still  another  organization  con- 
nected with  the  Society,  which  occupies  a 
middle  place  between  the  Honorary  Mem- 
bers and  other  religious.  The  obligations 
of  this  branch  are  greater;  the  members 
bear  the  name  of  Lady  Associates. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Order  in 
1856,  houses  have  been  established  in 
Nantes,  Brussels,  Cannes,  Orleans,  Shanghai 
(China),  Turcoing,  and  London,  the  latter 
house  being  founded  in  1873. 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  first  in  all 
good  works,  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  her  graceful  pen 
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brought  them  into  public  notice  in  England 
and  America.* 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  like  to  give 
onr  readers  a  more  extended  account  of  the 
rules,  occupations,  devotions,  etc.,  of  the 
Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls.  We  would  also 
like  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  du- 
ties of  the  second  class,  or  order — viz.,  the 
Lady  Associates.  But  as  it  is  probable  that 
few  if  any  who  see  these  pages  will  feel 
impelled  in  the  Providence  of  God  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  or,  if  they  feel  such  im- 
pulse, can  find  excellent  information  on 
the  subject  in  Lady  Georgians  Fullerton's 
sketch,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  a 
short  explanation  of  the  office  of  Honorary 
Membership,  which  all  pious  Christians 
can  attain,  we  presume,  by  applying  at  the 
London  House,  No.  23  Queen  Anne  Street, 
near  Cavendish  Square,  t 


*  See  Vol.  XI.  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA."  "The 
Life  of  Mere  Marie  de  la  Providence,"  by  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton. 

f  OBLIGATIONS  OK  HONORARY  MEMBERS. — Re- 
cite every  day  the  acts  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
with  the  ejaculation, ' '  My  Jesus,  mercy ! ' '  Equally 
with  the  Lady  Associates  they  share  in  the  pray- 
ers and  good  works  of  the  Order,  and  also  in  the 
Masses  of  the  associated  priests,  and  in  the  Com- 
munions of  associated  religious,  during  life  and 
after  death.  Besides  the  prayers  above  mentioned, 
the  only  other  obligation  is  the  payment  of  a 
yearly  subscription  of  not  less  than  five  shillings 
(say  $i  .50).  Any  larger  sum  is  voluntary,  and  left 
to  the  charity  of  the  giver.  Those  persons  not 
able  to  contribute  even  so  much  as  five  shillings 
annually,  may  give  any  small  sum  according  to 
their  means. 

Priests  can  become  Honorary  Members  by  prom- 
ising to  offer  up  a  Mass  once  a  month  for  all  living 
and  deceased  members;  and  religious,  by  offering 
up  a  Communion  for  the  same  object.  A  great 
number  of  religious  societies  have  profited  by  this 
privilege. 

As  some  prefer  to  contribute  a  fixed  sum  once 
for  all,  still  another  class,  called  Benefactors,  has 
been  formed  to  meet  this  desire.  In  order  to  be- 
come a  Benefactor  the  lowest  sum  required  is  ten 
pounds  ($50).  Those  Benefactors  who  also  recite 
daily  the  usual  prayers  will  obtain  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  Honorary  Members.  The  names 
of  all  Benefactors  are  inscribed  in  a  book  specially 
kept  for  the  purpose.  The  beneficial  participation, 
it  will  be  remembered,  of  the  various  good  works 
of  the  Society  extends  to  deceased  relatives,  and 


We  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  welcome 
to  the  United  States,  the  home  of  so  many 
other  religious  institutions,  the  Helpers  of 
the  Holy  Souls.  So  far  as  we  know,  there 
have  been  as  yet  no  preliminary  steps  taken 
towards  that  end ;  but  an  Order  so  fruitful 
in  good  works  and  suffrages  for  the  departed 
can  not  long  be  unknown  amongst  us,  still 
less  unappreciated.  In  the  mean  time,  with 
very  little  trouble,  each  and  every  one  of 
us,  rich  and  poor,  can  become  affiliated  with 
the  good  work.  To-day  is  ours,  but  to- 
morrow the  voice  of  our  pleading  may  be 
mingled  with  the  wail  of  those  who  cry 
from  the  depths  of  their  purgation :  ' '  Chris- 
tians, remember,  we  who  beseech  you,  the 
desolate  soiils ! ' ' 


Palms. 
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CHAPTER  II.— (Continued.) 

IN  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  very  tem- 
ples— so  it  was  decreed — should  the 
contumacious  wretches  expiate  their  crimes 
against  the  gods;  there  should  they  honor 
them,  or  perish  by  tortures  equal  to  their 
guilt.  Especially  would  the  Temple  of  Mars 
Gradivus,  on  the  Appian  Way,  be  made  the 
theatre  of  these  spectacles  of  blood.  Dedi- 
cated to  Mars,  its  roof  was  supported  by  a 
hundred  marble  columns,  and  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  palm  trees  planted  years  before 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  in  recognition  that 
all  the  victories  of  the  Roman  arms  were  de- 
rived from  that  august  deity.  It  was  here  the 

is  continued  to  the  members  themselves  when 
they  are  numbered  with  the  departed. 

In  the  year  1878,  when  the  last  calculation  was 
made,  no  less  than  456,000  Communions,  besides 
17,280  Masses  said  by  associated  priests,  were 
received  into  the  spiritual  treasury  of  the  Order. 

Plenary  indulgences  can  be  gained  by  the 
members  on  the  following  days:  the  day  of  enrol- 
ment, All  Souls'  (Nov.  2),  Feasts  of  St.  Gertrude 
(Nov.  15),  St.  Joseph  (March  19),  the  Annunciation 
(March  25),  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (July  31),  and 
the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  also  at  the  hour  of 
death,  by  ejaculating  with  a  contrite  heart,  men- 
tally at  least,  ' '  My  Jesus,  mercy ! ' ' 
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ambassadors  of  hostile  nations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  in  pompous  state;  here  also 
were  held  those  splendid  pageants,  when 
the  priests  in  the  glittering  vestments  of 
their  various  orders,  and  the  people  in  holi- 
day attire,  bearing  branches  and  garlands, 
and  chanting  paeans,  would  celebrate  with 
pagan  and  idolatrous  rites  new  conquests 
and  triumphs.  And  now,  that  Rome  meant 
to  exterminate  her  most  dangerous  foes, 
they  would  offer  hecatombs  to  their  god  of 
victories,  to  propitiate  his  favor  for  final 
success.  And  so  they  planned  immortal 
victories — not  for  themselves  or  their  gods, 
as  they  thought,  but  for  Christ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  this  fresh  persecution  under  Vale- 
rian, except  in  so  far  as  it  affects  those  whose 
touching  story  is  here  related,  and  whose 
acts  and  words  are  taken  from  the  reports  of 
judicial  proceedings, — it  being  obligatory 
by  the  Roman  law  for  the  officials  of  the 
courts  to  keep  minutes  of  all  that  passed 
before  the  tribunal ;  and  it  is  from  these  re- 
ports— the  written  testimony  of  the  pagans 
themselves — that  the  Christians,  in  more 
quiet  times,  either  by  favor  or  bribery, 
copied  many  of  the  thrilling  accounts 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  martyrs. 

Nemesius  was  a  man  of  noble  nature,  and 
of  principles  so  elevated  that  not  even  the 
wide  license  allowed  by  the  pagan  religion 
and  laws  tended  to  corrupt  them.  As  the 
favorite  of  Valerian,  he  was  often  obliged 
to  witness,  and  seemed  to  condone  by  his 
presence,  much  that  he  loathed  as  degrad- 
ing to  a  true  manhood;  while  the  unfor- 
gotten  sorrow  of  his  life,  and  the  dreadful 
conflicts  of  war  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged ever  since  it  befell  him,  had  not  only 
made  him  introspective  and  grave,  but  had 
closed  his  heart  to  all  softer  impressions. 
Love  and  beauty  had  no  power  to  beguile 
him,  and  if  sometimes  a  dream  or  a  strange 
impulse  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  mother- 
less child  at  the  villa  on  the  Aventine,  he 
sought  by  every  means  to  banish  all  further 
memory  of  it.  Life  held  no  charm  for  him, 
no  incentive  except  the  honor  and  glory  of 
Rome.  He  welcomed  the  new  edict  of  per- 


secution as  presenting  an  opportunity  for 
his  zeal,  and  he  was  assigned  an  important 
part  in  the  terrible  scenes  about  to  open, — 
his  courage,  his  devotion  to  the  gods,  and 
his  loyalty  to  the  imperial  person  making 
him  safe  to  trust  in  the  execution  of  the 
most  secret  and  important  plans.  What 
were  the  Christians  to  him  but  "a  crew  of 
conspirators  lurking  in  the  dark, ' '  to  hatch 
treason  and  evil  to  Rome?  He  thought 
there  might  be  some  excuse  in  their  igno- 
rance for  plebeians  and  slaves  to  be  affected 
by  the  sorceries  of  the  pestiferous  inno- 
vators who  sought  to  overthrow  the  old 
established  order  of  things,  but  none  for 
those — and  there  were  many — whose  rank, 
patrician  blood,  and  education  should  have 
prevented  their  insulting  the  gods  by  deny- 
ing their  divinity.  Both  classes  deserved 
death,  but  the  latter,  he  thought,  should  be 
made  a  warning  and  example  by  the  in- 
fliction of  severer  tortures,  and  deaths  of 
more  supreme  suffering.  And  yet  Neme- 
sius was  not  a  cruel  man:  he  was  only  a 
true  pagan,  and  a  soldier  whose  motto  was, 
"The  sharper  the  fight  the  sooner  the 
victory." 

CHAPTER  IIL— THE  SURPRISE. 

' '  Listen,  car  a  mia,  to  the  cascade ! ' '  said 
Zilla.  "  It  is  fluttering  down  over  the  rocks 
like  a  tattered  rainbow,  chattering  with  the 
finches,  and  doing  its  best  to  catch  them  as 
they  flirt  their  wings  in  the  spray,  and  dart 
off  with  wild  thrills  that  sound  like  derisive 
laughter.  Even  the  marble  naiad  seems 
merry  as  the  sunshine  glistens  through  the 
water  that  is  dashing  over  her;  she  looks  as 
if  she'd  like  to  step  out  and  dance!  Oh,  it 
is  very  beautiful,  bambino,  mia!  And,  then, 
the  smell  of  the  new  roses  brought  from  a 
far  Eastern  land! — they  are  just  blooming, 
and  the  air  is  full  of  their  fragrance.  So 
rise  up  now,  bella  mia;  don' t  lie  there,  with 
thy  face  hidden  in  the  grass,  saying  no  word, 
when  even  the  butterflies  would  sing  if  they 
could." 

The  two  were  once  more  together  in  the 
child's  favorite  haunt,  near  the  cascade,  in 
the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  villa  on  the 
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Aventine;  but  the  little  one,  silent  and 
drooping,  no  longer  responded  to  the  glad- 
dening influences  of  the  spot.  In  vain 
Zilla's  entreaty:  she  made  no  sign,  uttered 
no  word.  She  had  thrown  herself  upon  the 
grass,  her  forehead  resting  on  one  of  her 
arms,  while,  with  the  other  extended,  her 
fingers  listlessly  toyed  with  a  wild  hyacinth 
they  happened  to  touch.  Her  fleecy,  shin- 
ing curls  strayed  loosely  over  her  shoul- 
ders, some  of  their  long  tendrils  coiled  like 
shredded  gold  among  the  fragrant  grasses. 
Her  tunic,  of  white  Persian  muslin  shot 
with  silver,  falling  in  diaphanous  folds 
around  her,  was  gently  stirred  now  and 
then  by  a  passing  zephyr,  but  she  herself 
remained  motionless  and  silent. 

' '  Perhaps, ' '  thought  Zilla,  ' '  she  is  slum- 
bering. The  day  is  so  delicious,  the  air  so 
languorous  with  sweet  odors,  and  the  sun- 
shine falls  so  warm  out  of  the  blue  skies, 
what  wonder  if  she  should  have  dropped 
asleep?" 

But  she  was  not  asleep,  and  Zilla  could 
not  see  the  warm  tears  that  moistened  like 
precious  dews  the  wild  violets  against  which 
her  face  was  pressed ;  whatever  it  was  that 
held  her  so  silent,  she  would  not  disturb  it, 
but  wait.  While  watching,  with  eyes  full  of 
yearning  love,  the  recumbent  form,  a  look 
of  deep  trouble  clouded  Zilla' s  face.  ' '  She  is 
slipping  away  from  me,"  she  murmured; 
"I  no  longer  satisfy  her;  she  is  pining  for 
other  love  than  mine, — a  love  coldly  with- 
held, while  mine  has  been  lavished.  Signo- 
rina  mia"  she  whispered  softly,  unable 
to  restrain  herself  any  longer,  "art  thou 
awake?  Ah!  why  refuse  to  speak  to  thy 
poor  Zilla,  who  loves  thee  so?" 

The  bright  head  moved;  there  was  a 
sound,  half  sigh,  half  sob ;  the  hand  toying 
with  the  wild  hyacinth  was  held  up,  seized 
and  kissed  by  the  woman. 

"Now,  cara  mia"  she  said,  placing  her 
arm  tenderly  under  the  child,  lifting  her 
gently  until  she  rested  against  her  bosom; 
then  she  saw,  with  a  sharp  pang,  that  she 
had  been  weeping.  But  Zilla  seemed  not 
to  notice;  she  only  smoothed  back  the 
golden  tangles  from  her  forehead,  and 


turned  herself  slightly,  so  that  a  current  of 
fresh  air  drifting  by  fanned  and  refreshed 
the  hot,  flushed  face;  then,  still  without  a 
word,  she  kissed  away  very  gently  the  traces 
left  by  tears  upon  it ;  but  her  heart  was  not  so 
calm  as  her  outward  seeming:  it  was  burn- 
ing with  the  fury  of  a  Pythoness,  and  cried 
out  in  voiceless  words:  "May  Nemesis 
speedily  overtake  him  who  would  cause 
tears  to  a  child  like  this!" 

Then,  after  a  space,  the  air  like  golden 
fragrant  wine,  the  low  whisper  of  leaves,  the 
soft  plash  of  fountains,  the  mellow  fluting 
of  the  thrushes  among  the  mulberry  trees 
on  the  hill-side,  and  the  clear,  wild  trills  of 
the  goldfinches  in  the  limes,  fell  like  balms 
on  both  troubled  hearts,  soothing  those  dis- 
cordant emotions,  which  under  the  Roman 
skies  were  never  of  long  continuance,  until 
both  woman  and  child  were  possessed  by 
an  indefinable  passive  sensation,  that  made 
the  sense  of  existence  delicious,  and  ban- 
ished the  sorrow  and  passion  which  so  re- 
cently disturbed  them. 

"Now,  bambino,  mia"  began  Zilla,  "we 
will  go  and  sit  under  the  ilex  trees  near  the 
Fountain  of  Diana,  and  I  will  tell  thee  how 
once  the  naiads  caught  a  young  satyr,  and 
tried  to  pull  him  into  the  stream. ' ' 

"No!  no!  I  don't  want  to  hear  stupid 
stories  like  that!"  answered  the  child,  as 
they  walked  along  a  verdant  alley. 

"Then  I'll  tell  thee  about  the  great  festa 
I  once  saw,  when  the  priests  of  the  temples, 
with  music  and  banners,  and  a  great  mul- 
titude in  gay  attire,  all  singing,  carried  the 
statue  of  Cybele  from  her  sanctuary,  to 
bathe  it  in  the  Fountain  of  Egeria.  Oh !  it 
was  a  grand  spectacle — " 

"I  don't  care  to  hear  about  it!"  inter- 
rupted the  child,  in  quiet  tones. 

' '  Well,  then,  here  we  are,  and  here  too 
are  those  cypress-wood  boxes  that  were 
brought  weeks  ago. ' ' 

' '  Boxes !    Tell  me  of  them. ' ' 

"Oh,  they  are  only  some  rough  boxes 
that  arrived  three  weeks  ago!  I  heard 
Symphronius  say  they  contained  statues — 
Grecian  statues.  It  may  be  so — no  one  has 
seen  them." 
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"Who  sent  them?"  was  the  next  eager 
question. 

' '  Thy  noble  father,  car  a  mia. ' '  Ah,  now 
did  the  child's  face  glow  and  brighten! 
Here  at  least  was  something  that  spoke  of 
him — something  that  she  could  touch  and 
feel.  "Here  is  one,"  continued  Zilla, 
"right  under  the  dancing  shadows  of  the 
leaves;  we  will  sit  upon  it  and  rest." 

Claudia  laid  her  hand  with  a  caressing 
touch  on  the  wood,  then  bending  down  she 
kissed  the  rough  case,  and  pressed  her  cheek 
upon  it.  ' '  Yes,  yes,  he  will  come  very  soon 
now,  Zilla;  he  will  want  to  know  what  they 
have  done  with  his  boxes ;  it  is  very  plain 
that  he  will  have  to  come,"  she  said,  joy- 
ously. 

' '  I  think  so,  bella  mia :  it  is  time, ' '  an- 
swered Zilla,  while  in  an  undertone  she 
sighed :  '  ''Emeglio  tardi,  che  mia!  Oh !  how 
brightly  the  light  dances  on  the  fountain, 
and  the  pomegranate  flowers  scatter  their 
scarlet  leaves  in  the  basin,  where  they  chase 
each  other  like  elves  at  play — ' ' 

' '  Zilla,  what  is  light  ? ' '  interrupted  Clau- 
dia, her  wide-open,  dreamy  eyes  gazing 
blankly  away  into  the  far  distance. 

"  Light ! "  said  Zilla,  with  a  start,  while 
her  face  grew  very  white;  "light  is  the 
smile  of  the  gods,  I  think." 

"Dost  thou  see  it? — tell  me  what  it  is 
like,"  persisted  the  child. 

"Ah,  bambina  mia!  I  feel  it — I  smell  it 
in  the  flowers,  taste  it  in  the  fruits,  hear  it 
in  the  winds  and  when  the  birds  sing,  even 
as  thou  dost,"  said  Zilla,  evasively.  She 
had  fondly  hoped  that  this  child,  blind  from 
her  birth,  would  not  discover  her  misfort- 
une, at  least  until  she  was  old  enough  to 
comprehend  and  make  the  best  of  it;  hence 
it  had  been  her  ever-tender  and  watchful 
effort  to  impress  her  with  the  idea — not  by 
words — that  she  was  not  different  from 
others.  All  the  little  creature's  other  senses 
were  so  acute,  and  so  faithfully  was  her 
deprivation  supplied  by  every  means  that 
Zilla' s  deep  love  for  her  and  her  intelligent 
and  refined  mind  could  suggest, — with  such 
untiring  vigilance  did  she  guard  her  from 
learning  even  accidentally  that  she  was 


blind,  that  until  this  moment  she  had  never 
given  the  slightest  intimation  of  an  awak- 
ened consciousness  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  in  her  life  a  mystery  of  mingled  shadow 
and  blankness  which  she  could  not  pene- 
trate. Zilla  was  troubled,  and  sought  to 
turn  the  child's  thoughts  in  another  direc- 
tion; she  was  unprepared  for  the  issue  now; 
she  must  think  it  over,  and  see  how  best 
to  meet  it;  she  would  use  every  art  at  her 
command,  however,  to  put  off  the  evil  day 
as  long  as  she  could. 

"See,  bella  mia,  I  have  brought  my  lute 
with  me ;  shall  I  sing  the  peasants'  vintage 
song  for  thee?  Or  shall  I  sing  about  the 
fishermen,  and  how  they  sail  out  into  the 
blue  sea,  chaunting  their  gay  songs,  as  their 
boats  skim  the  waves  like  white  birds?" 

"Yes — that.  But  who  knows?"  she 
asked. 

' '  The  poets,  who  dream  of  all  they  tell. 
Are  not  thy  dreams  sometimes  lovely  ?  So 
are  theirs." 

"Yes:  I  love  to  dream  strange,  beautiful 
things.  Sing,  madre  bella" — so  the  child 
often  called  her — "sing  the  poet's  dream." 

And  with  light,  musical  touches,  and  in 
tones  sweetly  clear  and  tender,  Zilla  played 
and  sang  her  own  far-away  memories  of 
the  beautiful  ^gean  with  its  mysterious 
islands,  visited  by  the  gods,  and  where  the 
oracles  sometimes  declared  their  demoni- 
acal inspirations  in  the  sacred  groves. 

Who  was  Zilla?     While  she  sings,  her 

short  story  may  be  told,  as  far  as  known. 

!  Her  father  was  nobly  born  and  rich.     He 

held  the  heroic  traditions  of  his  country  as 

sacred,  and  the  blood  of  her  old  heroes  that 

flowed  in  his  veins  was  like  a  smouldering 

fire,  ever  inciting  him  to  wrath  and  revolt 

against  the  Roman  conquerors.    Knowing 

j  his  powerful  influence,  the  Government  of 

!  Rome  tried  to  win  and  conciliate  him  by 

i  the  offer  of  high  official  honors,  which  he 

spurned;   magnificent  bribes   and   threats 

followed,  but  he  was  moved  by  neither,  and 

he  was  marked  as  a  dangerous  subject.    At 

length  he  incited  a  widespread  rebellion 

against  his  Roman  masters,  and  his  plans 

were  so  well  laid,  so  thoroughly  organized 
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and  well  supplied  with  warlike  implements, 
that  it  assumed  important  proportions,  to 
quell  and  subdue  which  called  forth  ex- 
traordinary efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  engaged  in  several  distant 
wars  at  the  time.  Finally,  after  a  number  of 
severely  contested  battles,  the  Greeks  were 
defeated,  and  their  great  leader,  whose 
name  has  passed  into  oblivion,  was  taken 
in  chains  to  Rome,  and  cast  into  one  of  the 
horrible  subterranean  dungeons  of  Hippo- 
lytus  on  the  Urban  Way,  from  which  he 
was  shortly  dragged  to  march  with  other 
miserable  captives  in  a  triumph  decreed  by 
the  Senate  to  the  successful  general,  who, 
after  previous  conquests,  had  subdued  the 
rebellion  in  Greece.  Thrown  back,  after 
this  humiliation,  into  his  dungeon,  he 
perished  miserably,  his  last  moments  tor- 
tured by  the  news,  imparted  with  fiendish 
malignity,  that  his  wife  and  child,  whom 
he  had  fondly  hoped  were  in  safety  among 
the  beautiful  hills  of  Thessaly,  had  been 
taken  captive,  brought  to  Rome,  and  sold 
into  slavery.  It  was  true. 

On  the  day  they  were  offered  in  the 
slave-market,  the  noble  matron's  veil  arid 
a  portion  of  her  garments  torn  from  her 
to  expose  her  beauty  to  buyers,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Nemesius,  the  Senator  Serventes 
Csesius,  who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the 
moment,  was  attracted  by  the  refined  clas- 
sic beauty  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  whom 
sorrow  and  harsh  adversity  had  not  robbed 
of  her  dignity.  He  remembered  that  his 
wife  had  recently  lost  her  favorite  slave, 
her  personal  and  confidential  attendant, 
who  had  turned  out  to  be  a  Christian,  was 
arrested,  tortured,  and  buried  while  yet 
alive,  for  her  contumacy  in  denying  the 
gods,  and  confessing  Christ  with  a  con- 
stancy and  courage  that  kindled  to  madness 
the  rage  of  her  pagan  judge. 

"This  woman,"  thought  the  Senator, 
surveying  the  noble  captive  with  critical 
eyes,  "will  suit;  she  is  of  the  finest  type 
of  Grecian  beauty,  and  the  child  is  a  per- 
fect Psyche."  He  paid  his  gold  for  them, 
and  when,  after  due  preparation,  they  were 
presented  to  their  proud  mistress,  who 


would  tolerate  no  ill-favored  or  awkward 
persons  among  her  attendants,  she  was  in 
raptures.  It  was  not  long  before  she  com- 
prehended that  her  new  slaves  were  of  high 
birth, — the  woman  accomplished,  learned 
and  refined;  and,  urged  by  curiosity,  she 
endeavored  by  every  means,  gentle  and 
harsh,  to  ascertain  her  history;  but  not  even 
the  point  of  her  sharp  jewelled  stiletto, 
which  drew  blood  from  the  wound  it  made 
in  her  attendant's  delicate  flesh,  could  force 
the  revelation  of  the  secret  she  so  closely 
guarded. 

"Our  name  will  perish  with  us,"  was 
always  the  reply,  until,  finding  how  hope- 
less it  was  to  expect  any  longer  the  infor- 
mation she  hungered  for,  she  yielded  the 
caprice  for  something  new.  She  could  not 
afford  to  lose  the  invaluable  services  of  a 
slave  whose  exquisite  taste,  faithful  service, 
refinement,  and  beautiful  presence  more 
than  fulfilled  her  most  fastidious  and  exact- 
ing requirements.  Her  own  little  daughter 
Claudia — afterwards  the  wife  of  Nemesius 
— had  also  her  caprice.  She  would  have 
the  slave-child  Zilla  for  her  own  companion 
and  playmate;  she  insisted  on  her  sharing 
her  studies,  music,  dancing,  and  all  else; 
and  being  the  only  child  she  was  indulged. 
So  they  grew  to  womanhood  together,  lov- 
ing each  other,  and  happy  only  when  they 
were  together. 

A  day  came  when,  stricken  by  a  fatal 
disease,  the  proud  Roman  lady,  Claudia's 
mother,  died.  A  year  later  the  noble  Gre- 
cian matron,  whose  secret  sorrows  had 
preyed  upon  the  springs  of  her  life  until 
they  were  exhausted,  passed  from  captivity 
to  freedom.  The  two  motherless  girls  clung 
to  each  other,  their  affection  drawn  closer 
by  their  sorrow ;  no  effort  was  made  to  sep- 
arate them,  and  nothing  occurred  to  divide 
their  interests,  or  break  up  their  mutual 
dependence  upon  each  other,  until  Clau- 
dia's hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Ne- 
mesius, who  was  said  to  be  the  first  match 
in  Rome.  The  espousals  took  place  with 
the  understanding  that  the  friends  were  not 
to  be  separated.  Zilla,  older  and  more 
thoughtful  than  Claudia  by  a  few  years, 
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found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Nemesius,  who, 
perceiving  that  the  loss  of  such  companion- 
ship would  prove  a  serious  disadvantage  to 
his  young  wife,  assured  her  that  he  wished 
the  friendship  existing  between  them  to 
continue  as  heretofore.  She  went  with 
them  to  the  villa  on  the  Aventine,  and  we 
have  seen  how  faithful  and  tender  and  true 
she  was  to  Claudia  even  unto  death. 

This  little  digression  will  explain  why 
Zilla,  in  language,  bearing,  and  manner, 
was  so  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  class 
to  which  adverse  fate  had  assigned  her. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  Rainbow  of  God's  Promise. 


SOME  VERSES  WRITTEN  TO  A   FRIEND. 


"Qui  vitam  sine  termino 
Nobis  donet  in  patria." 

I  HE  day  is  dark,  the  night  is  full  of  weep- 
ing, 

The  daily  tasks  seem  hopeless  since  he  died, 
Yet  he  is  safe  within  Our  Lady's  keeping — 
Yes,  he  is  safe  where  no  earth-ills  abide. 

He's  out  of  sight,  but,  not  far  in  the  distance, 
He  sees  you  with  his  eyes  serene  and  clear; 

No  worldly  dross  is  in  the  way  of  his  glance: 
Though  far  he  seems,  your  son  is  very  near. 

If  in  Her  month,  when  all  joys  are  unfrozen, 
Christ's  Mother  came,  in  queenly  sweetness 

rare, 
And  in  your  presence  said:    "Him  I  have 

chosen — 
Your  little  son — to  take  into  my  care. 

'  'A  day  I  ask, ' '  Our  Lady  grand  and  splendid 
Might  say,  in  pleading  for  this  favored  one; 

' '  He  shall  from  all  you  hate  be  well  defended: 
A  day  I  ask  for  him  with  my  dear  Son. ' ' 

And  then,  remembering  how  your  fond  heart 

kept  him 
Close  in  its  core,  and  loved  him  as  your 

soul, — 

"Only  a  little  while,  ere  you  have  wept  him, 
In  raptured  peace  you'll  meet  him  at  the 
Goal." 


Would    you    refuse?     Ah!    no,  most    tender 
mother, — 

Only  a  day  between  your  child  and  you. 
Safe  in  the  Heart  of  Her  who,  like  no  other, 

Can  keep  him  sweet  and  innocent  and  true. 

Only  a  day,  and  then  your  voice  shall  greet 

him, 

Only  a  day  shall  he  be  laid  in  sod; 
These  are  no  idle  words,  for  you  shall  meet 

him: 

This  is  the  promise  of  our  Mighty  God! 
MAURICE  F.  KGAN. 


A  Servant  of  Mary. 


XVI. 

TT  ENCEFORTH  the  life  of  the  Abbe"  des 
11   Genettes  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Archconfraternity,  which  was  the 
object  of  all  his  thoughts  and  labors,  and 
the  cause  of  his  trials  and  consolations.     It 
J  is  from  the  Annals  of  the  Archconfraternity 
|  and  the  Manuel  that  we  can  best  learn  to 
know  this  worthy  servant  of  Mary.     He 
|  wrote  these  books  without  any  literary  prep- 
i  aration,  taking  up  his  pen  when  he  had 
leisure,  and  dropping  it  again  to  respond  to 
the  many  demands  made  upon  his  time. 
But  in  these  hastily  written  pages  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heart  overflow. 

The  Abbe  had  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  Archconfraternity  put  to 
the  test  which  invariably  tries  all  works 
undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God.  Every 
one  seemed  to  oppose  him;  some  called  him 
an  impostor,  others  said  he  was  an  intrigu- 
ing, avaricious  man;  the  most  charitable 
regarded  him  as  a  visionary.  He  was  sub- 
jected to  railleries,  sarcasm,  and  calumnies. 
The  Abbe  was  not  ignorant  of  what  was 
said  against  him,  but  he  met  all  attacks 
with  invincible  patience.  "They  may  talk 
as  they  please  about  me,"  he  was  often 
heard  to  say;  "it  matters  little,  and  can 
not  harm  me.  This  is  not  my  work:  it  is 
the  Blessed  Virgin's;  and  she  will  carry  it 
on  in  spite  of  all  opposition." 

But  if  he  disdained  to  notice  personal 
attacks,  he  would  not  allow  the  Archcon- 
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fraternity  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  disrespectful 
manner  without  defending  it  most  ener- 
getically. Later,  when  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  work  caused  his  name  to 
be  known  and  venerated  throughout  the 
Catholic  world,  he  learned  that  some  per- 
sons still  continued  to  speak  ill  of  him. 
"These  person  either  intentionally  deceive 
others, ' '  he  said,  ' '  or  they  are  themselves 
deceived;  but  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  treated 
in  this  manner:  I  deserve  it,  for  I  corre- 
spond very  badly  with  the  graces  I  receive 
from  God." 

This  was  his  habitual  thought.  Often, 
during  the  long  months  of  suffering  and 
bitterness  which  preceded  his  death,  when 
congratulated  upon  having  his  purgatory 
on  earth,  and  thus  being  prepared  to  enter 
heaven  the  sooner,  he  would  say :  "  I  should 
desire  to  suffer  still  more,  for  I  have  done 
but  little  good,  considering  the  graces  which 
God  has  showered  upon  me."  And  yet 
what  life  was  so  full  as  his  ?  He  was  kept  so 
busy  as  to  have  scarcely  time  for  necessary 
refreshment.  After  hearing  confessions  in 
the  church  for  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve 
hours  at  a  time,  he  received  at  his  house 
men  who  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  openly 
approaching  the  confessional.  Others,  tor- 
mented by  scruples,  or  harassed  by  doubts, 
came  to  consult  him;  and  thus  his  apostolic 
labors  were  prolonged  often  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  long  as  his 
strength  permitted  he  attended  to  all  the 
business  of  the  Archconfraternity ;  it  was 
not  until  the  last  weeks  of  his  illness  that 
he  ceased  to  open  the  numerous  letters  that 
came  to  him  by  every  mail. 

In  order  to  accomplish  so  much,  he  denied 
himself  all  relaxation  and  amusment.  Very 
rarely  he  dined  away  from  home;  he  made 
no  visits  but  those  of  necessity,  and  then 
never  prolonged  his  absence.  It  required 
the  most  urgent  entreaties  of  his  intimate 
and  devoted  friend,  M.  Rivard,  and  the 
command  of  his  confessor,  to  prevail  upon 
him — when  his  health  was  seriously  im- 
paired by  this  close  confinement — to  take  a 
vacation  of  a  week  or  two.  Then,  although  | 
many  of  his  friends  would  have  been  only 


too  happy  to  receive  and  entertain  him,  he 
preferred  to  go  to  the  country  house  of  the 
Seminary  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  he 
passed  the  time  in  retreat. 

On  one  occasion  only  he  departed  volun- 
tarily from  his  rule  of  remaining  strictly  at 
home,  and  that  was  in  order  to  make  a  visit 
to  Rome.  He  once  remarked  that  he  never 
saw  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  without  mak- 
ing an  act  of  faith  in  the  authority  which 
Christ  has  given  to  bishops.  We  can,  then, 
understand  his  ardent  desire  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  When 
the  progress  of  the  Archconfraternity  de- 
manded this  visit  to  Rome,  he  prepared 
himself  as  for  an  important  act  of  religion. 
The  pious  and  zealous  Abbe  Theodore 
Ratisbonne — at  that  time  assistant  director 
of  the  Archconfraternity,  and  afterward 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Sion — accompanied 
him  on  his  pilgrimage.  We  copy  from  the 
Annals  an  account  of  the  visit: 

"We  left  Paris  the  i6th  of  June,  1842,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  24th 
reached  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage.  We 
were  in  Rome.  During  the  journey  we 
stopped  at  Lyons,  Aries,  and  Marseilles.  At 
each  of  these  three  cities  we  were  rejoiced 
to  hear  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Arch- 
confraternity,  ahd  of  the  wonderful  graces 
with  which  Divine  Goodness  blesses  the 
zeal  and  the  prayers  of  its  members. 

' '  The  morning  after  our  arrival  in  the 
Eternal  City  we  called  upon  Cardinal  Lam- 
bruschini,  Secretary  of  State,  who  deigned 
to  receive  us  as  an  old  friend.  We  expressed 
to  his  Eminence  our  desire  to  have  an  au- 
dience with  the  Pope  on  business  of  the 
Archconfraternity,  and  he  graciously  said: 
'Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that:  I  will 
attend  to  it;  but  nothing  can  be  done  until 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter.'  We  felt 
hisrhlv  honored,  but  our  heart  was  not  sat- 

O  J 

isfied:  an  almost 'childish  impatience  pos- 
sessed us.  We  had  made  the  long  journey 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Holy  Father, 
the  object  of  our  veneration  and  love;  th 
thought  of  him  had  filled  our  heart  and  o 
cupied  our  mind.  Now  we  were  so  near 
him,  and  yet  unable  to  see  him!  We  wer< 
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somewhat  consoled,  however,  on  learning 
that  our  desire  might  be  satisfied  in  part. 

"During  the  nine  days  preceding  the 
Feast  of  St.  Peter,  in  all  the  churches  of 
Rome  a  novena  of  prayers  is  made  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Apostles, 
to  obtain  the  divine  blessing  for  the  whole 
Church,  and  for  the  city  of  Rome  in  partic- 
ular. The  Pope  is  present  at  the  novena,  per- 
formed in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  whither 
we  directed  our  steps.  Prostrating  ourselves 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  we  confessed,  and  prayed  for 
pardon.  After  having  implored  mercy  for 
ourselves  we  felt  less  unworthy  to  pray  in 
your  name.  We  prayed  for  the  Church,  for 
our  dear  parish,  for  the  Archconfraternity — 
for  all  our  dear  Associates,  and  for  each  one 
in  particular.  Spread  throughout  the  entire 
world,  most  of  you  are  personally  unknown 
to  us,  and  yet  we  hold  intimate  communi- 
cation with  you  every  day,  when  we  see  you 
reflected  in  that  spotless  mirror,  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary. 

' '  It  was  time  for  the  prayers  of  the  no- 
vena  to  begin,  so  we  repaired  to  the  chapel 
where  they  were  to  be  said.  The  Sovereign 
Pontiff  arrived,  followed  by  his  attendants. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  spiritual  joy  awakened  in  our  heart 
at  the  sight  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Father  of  all  Christians.  He  prayed,  this 
Pontiff — living  image  of  the  Eternal  Pontiff 
— he  prayed  for  the  Church  and  for  the  city. 
The  universal  Pastor,  to  whom  is  confided 
the  care  of  the  sheep  as  well  as  the  lambs, 
he  prayed  for  all  the  members  of  his  flock. 
And  we  were  there,  a  few  steps  from  this 
great  Pontiff, — a  stranger  in  the  city  so  fa- 
mous in  times  past  for  the  iron  rule  which 
it  exercised  over  nations,  but  still  more 
illustrious  to-day  for  its  sweet,  holy,  and  ma- 
ternal influence,  and  for  the  power  which 
enlightens  minds  and  governs  hearts.  We 
contemplated  the  august  depositary  of  this 
ineffable  power  as  he  prayed,  and  a  joy- 
ous sweetness  inundated  our  heart;  we  felt 
that  we  were  no  longer  a  stranger:  we  were 
the  child  of  a  great  family,  and  our  Father 
interceded  for  us. 


"These  lively  and  religious  impressions, 
these  sweet  emotions  were  more  profound 
and  more  sensible  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter 
at  the  Pontifical  Mass.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Lambru- 
schini,  we  had  a  most  favorable  position, 
where  we  could  see  everything,  and  the 
smallest  circumstance  of  this  majestic  and 
solemn  ceremony  did  not  escape  us.  We 
can  not  describe  the  scene,  but  wish  you 
had  been  present  to  see  as  we  saw  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  celebrate  the  Holy  Mys- 
teries at  the  altar  of  the  Confession,  which 
belongs  to  him  alone,  and  at  which  no  other 
priest,  no  matter  what  his  dignity  in  the 
hierarchy,  is  permitted  to  officiate.  .  .  . 

' '  Until  now  we  had  seen  only  the  Pon- 
tiff, but  the  day  was  approaching  when  we 
were  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  the 
Father,  and  of  speaking  with  him. 

"Sunday,  the  3d  of  July — a  day  indelibly 
engraven  upon  our  mind  and  heart — accom- 
panied by  the  Abbe  Ratisbonne,  we  went  to 
the  Quirinal.  All  those  who  have  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
know  and  speak  of  the  noble  affability  with 
which  Gregory  XVI.  receives  and  converses 
with  those  who  are  admitted  to  his  pres- 
ence. The  French  especially  never  leave 
him  without  being  filled  with  veneration 
and  gratitude.  His  love  for  the  French 
people  and  their  clergy  is  well  known.  He 
speaks  of  them  often,  and  always  with  the 
greatest  affection.  There  was,  then,  no  rea- 
son for  us  to  fear,  especially  as  his  Holiness 
had  deigned  to  say,  a  few  days  before,  that 
he  knew  of  our  arrival  in  Rome,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  see  us.  Still  our  heart  beat 
faster  as  we  approached  the  Quirinal.  We 
were  not  going  to  make  a  visit,  but  to  per- 
form an  act  of  religion;  we  were  going  to 
appear  before  the  greatest  power,  the  most 
holy  authority  upon  earth.  We  were  going 
to  converse  with  him  who  holds  in  his  hands 
the  keys  of  heaven ;  we  were  going  to  render 
homage  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  person  of  His 
Vicar.  These  were  our  thoughts  as  we  ap- 
proached the  Quirinal,  where  dwells  the  sov- 
ereign of  more  than  250,000,000  subjects. 
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' '  We  were  shown  into  one  of  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Holy  Father,  where  some 
ecclesiastics  welcomed  us  with  respectful 
politeness.  Here  dwells  the  only  sovereign 
whose  palace  is  not  surrounded  by  guards. 
He  is  an  old  man,  a  priest,  whose  power  is 
not  evident  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
yet  it  is  very  great.  '  His  strength  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Lord,  who  hath  made  heaven 
and  earth,'  and  who  hath  said  to  him:  'I 
send  you:  go.  I  shall  send  My  angel  be- 
fore you.  Be  firm  and  courageous,  for  you 
must  lead  My  people  into  the  Promised 
Land.  Fear  nothing:  I  am  with  you.  I 
will  be  the  enemy  of  your  enemies,  and  af- 
flict those  who  afflict  you.' 

' '  It  was  not  long  before  we  were  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  our  Holy  Father.  If 
any  thought  of  uneasiness  or  fear  agitated 
us  before,  it  left  us  now.  The  majesty  of 
the  sovereign  was  effaced  before  the  good- 
ness of  the  father — the  most  tender  of 
fathers.  Scarcely  had  I  crossed  the  thresh- 
old when  His  Holiness  held  out  his  arms 
and  called  me  to  him.  I  prostrated  myself 
at  his  feet,  but  he  raised  me  up,  and,  taking 
both  my  hands  in  his,  spoke  to  me  the  most 
sweet  and  tender  words.  The  blood  throbbed 
in  my  veins.  My  poor  hands  enclosed 
in  those  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ! — my 
hands,  so  unworthy  to  be  touched,  held 
with  tenderness  by  those  which  hold  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  diffuse  throughout  the 
world  the  divine  blessings !  Ah !  I  declare  to 
you,  my  dear  Associates,  that  filial  love  ban- 
ished from  my  heart  every  other  sentiment. 
I  did  not  think  of  respect,  but  felt  like  a 
little  child  in  the  arms  of  its  mother.  Three 
times  I  kissed  with  transport  those  sacred 
and  venerable  hands.  The  Holy  Father, 
still  keeping  my  hands  in  his,  smiled  with 
ineffable  kindness,  seeming  to  encourage 
my  boldness.  '  Pardon,  Most  Holy  Father, ' 
I  said,  'pardon  the  love  which  makes  me 
forget  myself. '  I  shall  tell  my  Associates  of 
your  goodness  to  one  so  unworthy  the  holy 
familiarity  with  which  you  have  deigned 
to  receive  me;  for  I  know  that  it  is  not  to 
me,  a  poor  priest,  your  Holiness  wishes  to 
show  these  favors,  but  to  the  Archconfra- 


ternity.     I  shall  tell  them,  that  they  may 
share  my  joy,  gratitude,  and  love. ' 

' '  The  moments  passed  with  so  good  and 
tender  a  father  seemed  very  short,  but  the 
audience  had  lasted  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  Holy  Father  had  the  goodness 
to  ask  us  to  come  again  before  leaving 

I  Rome.  He  gave  to  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  the  body  of  St.  Aurelia,  martyr,  on 

!  the  condition  that  it  would  be  placed  under 
the  altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  His 

I  Holiness  also  presented  us  with  a  vase  con- 

j  taining  her  blood,  and  a  marble  slab  taken 
from  her  tomb,  upon  which  is  an  image  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  with  the  lost  sheep  on 
His  shoulder." 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


Song  of  the  Sailors  of    Havre. 


of  the  Waves!    look  forth  across 
the  ocean, 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  stormy 

west; 

|  See  how  the  waters,  with  tumultuous  motion, 
Rise  up  and  foam  without  a  pause  or  rest. 

i  But  fear  we  not,  though  storm-clouds  round 

us  gather: 

Thou  art  our  Mother,  and  thy  little  Child 
|  Is  the  All-Merciful,  our  tender  Father, 

God  of  the  sea  and  of  the  tempest  wild! 
i 
Help,  then,  sweet  Queen!  in  our  exceeding 

danger, 

.  By  thy  seven  griefs,  in  pity,  Lady,  save; 
Think   of   the   Babe   that   slept   within   the 

Manger, 
And  help  us  now,  dear  Lady  of  the  Wave! 

Up  to  thy  shrine  we  look,  and  see  the  glimmer 
Thy  votive  lamp  sheds  down  on  us  afar: 

Light  of  our  eyes!  oh,  let  it  ne'er  grow  dim- 
mer, 
Till  in  the  sky  we  hail  the  morning-star! 

Then  joyful  hearts  shall  kneel  around  thine 

altar, 

And  grateful  psalms  re-echo  down  the  nave. 
Never  our  faith  in  thy  sweet  power  can  falter, 
Mother  of  God!    Our  Lady  of  the  Wave! 

—  The  Month. 
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The    Mission    of    San    Diego   and    Its 
Founder. 


BY    FLORA    L.   STANFIELD. 


"  The  old  Franciscan  missions  in  California  are 
to  be  reopened,  and  the  cowled  kinsmen  of  Father 
Junipero  have  been  asked  to  reoccupy  the  ancient 
seats  of  their  Order  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

WHAT  a  train  of  reminiscences  the 
reading  of  these  words  evoked ! 

"At  San  Diego  the  walls  of  the  old  church 
are  still  standing,  unroofed  and  crumbling 
daily.  It  was  used  as  a  cavalry  barracks 
during  the  war  of  1846,  and  has  been  a 
sheepfold  since.  Opposite  it  is  an  olive 
orchard  of  superb  hoary  trees  still  in  bear- 
ing; a  cactus  wall  twenty  feet  high  and  a 
cluster  of  date  palms  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  friars'  garden." 

With  these  few  sentences  a  writer  in  The 
Century  dismisses  the  subject  of  the  first 
mission  church  of  California.  Some  par- 
ticulars of  this  same  quaint  and  historical 
edifice  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

' '  If  you  can  go  but  to  one  place, ' '  asked 
my  friends,  ' '  shall  it  be  the  monument  or 
the  Old  Mission?"  (As  if.  there  could  be 
but  one  answer!) 

"The  Old  Mission,  of  course!" 

They  expressed  a  gentle  surprise.  The 
first  named  trip,  they  explained,  would 
afford  a  view  of  the  ocean,  a  dinner  in  Mex- 
ico, and  a  look  at  the  fine  marble  monument 
erected  on  the  line  separating  that  country 
from  her  sister  Republic;  while  at  the  Old 
Mission  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  save 
some  tumbling  adobe  walls  and  a  few  palm 
trees.  I  refused  to  be  convinced,  and  a  day 
was  set  for  the  expedition.  They  did  not 
say,  "We  will  go  if  the  weather  is  fine." 
They  knew  it  would  be  fine.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia one  is  sure  that  the  sun  will  rise  in 
a  clear  sky,  will  blaze  remorselessly  all  day, 
and  will  fall  majestically  into  the  ocean  at 
the  proper  hour.  It  is  astonishing,  by  the 
way,  what  a  bare  thing  conversation  is 
when  stripped  of  the  perennial  talk  of  the 


weather — that   convenience   for   stopping 
colloquial  gaps. 

We  started  at  an  early  hour,  to  avoid  the 
heat.  On  the  coast  proper  there  is  never 
complaint  of  undue  heat  or  cold,  but  the 
Mission  of  San  Diego  is  located  six  miles 
up  the  valley  of  the  river  bed  of  the  same 
name.  I  say  "river-bed"  intentionally; 
for,  excepting  in  winter,  the  word  "river" 
is  a  misnomer  for  the  California  stream. 
There  is  a  winding,  shining  bed  of  white 
sand,  that  is  all ;  but  willows  grow  there, 
and  cattle  haunt  the  shade — that  precious 
and  rare  luxury  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  pueblo  (Spanish  for  town)  of  San 
Diego  sits  quietly  upon  the  bay  of  the  same 
name;  the  ruins  of  the  presidio  (fort)  are 
near  by,  and  still  to  be  easily  traced;  but 
there  is  no  longer  need  of  armed  protection, 
for  the  pathetic  reason  that  there  is  so  little 
to  protect.  The  misdirected  civilization  of 
the  past  century  has  been  busy  with  fire- 
brand and  sword;  in  that  sunny  land  the 
missions  of  California  have  been  devastated, 
and  their  quiet  occupants  scattered;  but  it 
has  remained  for  the  strong  and  subtle  arm 
of  the  civil  law  to  do  the  most  deadly  work, 
and  to  complete  with  paper  writs  what  the 
soldiers  of  the  Republic  began. 

Six  miles  up  the  valley  was  planted,  as  I 
have  said,  the  first  mission.  Here  was  all 
that  could  be  desired:  water  for  the  sheep 
and  cattle,  a  sunny  slope  for  the  grapes, 
grazing  lands,  a  beautiful  prospect,  a  fertile 
soil,  and  souls  to  save.  The  quiet  leader  of 
all  this  missionary  labor  was  the  Franciscan 
friar,  Father  Junipero  Serra.  His  zeal  had 
literally  no  limit,  and  to  his  unflagging 
industry  there  was  no  end  as  long  as  God 
permitted  him  to  carry  about  the  burden 
of  the  flesh.  Although  delicately  nurtured, 
he  thankfully  endured  the  exceptionally 
distressing  privations  of  his  life,  and,  while 
suffering  agonizing  pain  habitually,  would 
permit  no  alleviation  of  his  distress.  He 
worked  with  his  beloved  Indians  as  faith- 
fully as  the  best  of  them,  only  stopping  his 
toil  for  the  performance  of  his  sacred  offices. 
The  story  of  his  death  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  in  the  history  of  missions.  His 
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body  lies  under  the  Church  of  San  Carlos ; 
"his  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust." 

The  Church  of  San  Diego  is  a  ruin — a 
solemn  and  desecrated  ruin.  Badgers  and 
gophers  have  undermined  its  foundations; 
soldiers  have  made  of  it  a  barracks  and  a 
stable;  other  vandals  have  turned  it  into  the 
uses  of  trade.  An  olive  press  was  conspic- 
uously set  up  within  its  environs,  and  a 
furnace  had  been  built,  and  a  hole  broken 
through  the  wall  as  an  outlet  for  the  smoke. 
Wherever  a  capricious  fancy  had  imagined 
a  window  useful,  one  had  been  made,  and 
the  beautiful  Moorish  outlines  of  the  fa£ade 
were  about  all  that  was  left  of  the  original 
architectural  beauty.  Buildings  for  the 
clergy  and  for  all  the  varied  uses  of  so  large 
a  community  adjoined  the  church.  The 
foundations  of  many  more  could  easily  be 
traced.  The  building  is  upon  a  hill-side; 
standing  in  its  door  one  can  see  for  miles 
up  and  down  the  valley;  can  overlook  the 
friars'  walled  olive  orchards,  and  the  clus- 
tering group  of  palm  trees ;  can  gaze  upon 
the  giant  cacti,  that,  like  no  other  cacti  in 
California,  reach  a  height  of  twenty  feet; 
can  have  a  view  of  the  little  graveyard  with 
its  decaying  crosses,  and  can,  in  imagina- 
tion, people  the  scene  with  the  busy  enthu- 
siasts of  a  century  ago. 

Back  of  us  towered  the  mountains  in 
their  hazy  garments,  in  front  of  us  was 
the  once  happy  valley,  and  over  all  there 
brooded  a  gentle,  heavenly  peace.  We 
listened  for  the  bells  that  used  to  call  the 
faithful,  and  cast  a  furtive  glance  about  us 
when  we  heard  a  soft  tread,  half  expecting 
to  see  the  fragile  form  of  Father  Junipero 
himself;  but  it  was  only  a  friendly  coyote 
intent  upon  the  tourists'  lunch  baskets. 

There  is  a  most  unaccountable  idea  pre- 
vailing that  the  mission  Indians  were  kept 
in  some  sort  of  slavery  by  the  Franciscans. 
It  is  stooping  to  refute  so  absurd  a  charge. 
One  should  think  that  the  simple  figures  of 
history  would  suffice.  There  were  at  the 
Mission  of  San  Diego  1,550  Indians;  at 
the  presidio  there  were,  including  women, 
children,  and  servants,  but  167  persons. 
What  was  true  of  one  mission  was  true,  in 


a  similar  degree,  of  all :  salutary  discipline 
there  doubtless  was,  slavery  or  cruelty 
there  was  not. 

The  sun  was  still  high  when  we  left  the 
hallowed  place,  for  there  were  many  miles 
to  be  travelled.  I  took  a  last  look  at  the 
stone  door-step,  worn  with  the  tread  of 
sandals  and  moccasins;  one  more  glance  at 
the  crumbling  walls,  and  drove  regretfully 
away.  It  was  like  leaving  the  Age  of 
Faith  and  plunging  into  the  igth  century. 
Modern  industry  has  penetrated  the  valley: 
windmills  wave  their  gaunt  arms  there, 
and  labor-saving  machines  fill  the  air  with 
noisy  clatter;  but  in  my  drive  from  the  Old 
Mission  to  the  ocean  I  saw  but  one  figure 
— that  of  the  sad-faced  monk  whom  the 
Indians  loved. 


Religion  and   Education. 


IF  there  is  one  thing  more  striking  tharr 
another  in  the  utterances  of  leading  non- 
Catholic  educators  of  the  present  day,  in 
our  own  country,  it  is  the  singular  unanim- 
ity with  which  they  insist  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  moral  (i.  e. ,  religious)  training  in 
the  education  of  the  young.  It  is  singular,, 
because  hitherto  they  have  upheld  a  system 
of  State  education  utterly  at  variance  with 
Christian  principles,  inasmuch  as  it  rigidly 
excludes  all  religious  instruction.  The 
truth  which  at  this  late  day  has  dawned 
upon  these  educators  is  one  that  has,  theo- 
retically at  least,  been  recognized  by  all  the 
great  Governments  of  Europe,  if  we  ex- 
cept, for  the  present,  the  infidel  Govern- 
ment of  France,  in  whose  case  the  evil  re- 
sults of  attempts  to  secularize  education 
are  but  too  well  known.  It  is  a  truth,  toor 
which  has  always  been  firmly  insisted  upon 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  whose  constant 
efforts  to  secure  a  proper  religious  training 
for  her  children  have  furnished  an  occasion 
for  a  great  outcry  on  the  part  of  those  with- 
out her  fold. 

In  a  public  address  delivered  recently 
by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  he 
said: 
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"And  yet  there  is  another  work — that  of  relig- 
ious education.  The  great  problem  is  that  of 
combining  religious  with  secular  education.  This 
was  no  problem  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  for 
then  our  people  were  homogeneous ;  now  the  pop- 
ulation is  heterogeneous.  Religious  teaching  can 
best  be  combined  with  secular  teaching  in  the  way 
followed  in  countries  of  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion,like  Germany,  Austria.  France,  and  Belgium, 
where  the  Government  pays  for  the  instruction, 
and  the  religious  teachers  belonging  to  different 
denominations  are  admitted  to  the  public  schools  I 
at  fixed  times.  That  is  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  it  is  the  way  in  which  American 
Governments  have  treated  American  Churches.  I 
I  see  growing  up  on  every  side  parochial  schools 
—  that  is,  Catholic  schools  —  which  take  large 
numbers  of  children  out  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  city.  That  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  the  rem- 
edy is  to  admit  religious  instructors  to  teach  these 
children  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  what  is 
done  in  Europe.  And  all  those  who  are  strongly 
interested  in  the  successful  maintenance  of  our 
public  school  system  will  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  method  I  have  described  for  religious  educa- 
tion." 

The  speaker,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  rec- 
ognized as  an  authority  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  education.  His  words,  therefore, 
have  all  the  more  weight,  coming  as  they 
do  from  one  who  for  years  has  identified 
himself  with  the  cause  of  secular  education. 
Now,  at  length,  in  an  assembly  of  public 
school  teachers,  he  ventures  to  tell  his  au- 
dience to  their  face  that  their  system — that 
of  the  nation — is  a  failure! 

In  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  a  week  or  two 
ago,  we  reprinted  an  extract  from  a 
Protestant  paper  condemning  the  public 
school  system,  and  commending  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
education  of  her  children.  Indeed,  so  great 
and  widespread  now  is  the  protestation 
on  the  part  of  intelligent  non-Catholics 
against  the  dangers  of  State  education  that, 
as  we  remarked  at  the  time,  the  Church 
may  leave  "volunteer  Protestants  to  finish 
the  fight." 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  one  great  ques- 
tion occupying  the  attention  of  all  thought- 
ful, intelligent  minds  of  America  to-day  is 
the  question  of  education.  It  is  a  greater 
question  by  far  than  any  that  concerns  our 
material  interests  as  a  people.  As  far  as 


our  advancement  goes  in  material  knowl- 
edge, in  scientific  attainments,  we  are  a 
great  nation.  Our  children  are  reared  in 
the  knowledge  of  all  that  man  can  learn, 
and  their  minds  have  been  educated  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree.  Whence,  then, 
the  evils  that  call  forth  such  loud  protests 
from  our  public  men  ?  Because  that  system 
of  education  which  prevails  amongst  us — 
whereby  the  State  usurps  the  right  of  the 
parent,  invades  the  sacred  domain  of  the 
family,  and  claims  for  itself  the  duty  of 
training  and  bringing  up  the  child — is  one 
that  regards  only  the  head  and  not  the  heart 
of  the  individual  whose  faculties  it  seeks  to 
develop  and  perfect.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  Church  has  ever  acted,  and  the 
potency  of  which  is  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized by  those  without  her  pale,  is  that  in 
a  civilized  community  the  perfect  citizen 
must  be  a  true  Christian. 


Catholic  Notes. 


In  an  admirable  discourse  preached  at  the 
month's  mind  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey,  Archbishop  Corrigan  spoke  of  the 
great  prelate's  tender  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  characterized  each  epoch  of  his 
life.  "His  first  priestly  sermon  was  on  devo- 
tion to  Our  Blessed  L,ad}- ;  his  last  official  act, 
his  last  legacy  to  his  flock,  was  a  renewed  ex- 
hortation to  filial  love  and  confidence  in  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God,  and  devotion  to  the 
See  of  Peter.  With  the  '  Hail  Mary '  on  his 
lips,  as  the  last  words  he  was  able  to  utter, 
he  passed  to  his  reward." 

Nothing  is  now  wanting  to  the  beatification 
of  the  Venerable  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle, 
founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  but  the  judgment 
upon  the  miracles  attributed  to  his  interces- 
sion: a  Pontifical  decree  having  already  pro- 
claimed that  he  practised  virtue  in  the  heroic 
degree. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  establishment 
of  the  Archconfraternity  of  the  Holy  Face  at 
Tours,  the  Archbishop,  Mgr.  Meignan,  ad- 
dressed a  very  touching  pastoral  letter  to  the 
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clergy  and  faithful  of  his  diocese.  He  told 
them  that  now  they  had  in  their  midst,  and 
but  little  distant  from  the  venerated  tomb  of 
their  great  Thaumaturgus,  a  new  repository 
of  divine  love — a  new  centre  of  worship  and 
works  of  reparation — recognized  a'nd  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  en- 
riched by  him  with  exceptional  privileges  and 
most  precious  indulgences.  "That  modest 
sanctuary,"  wrote  the  Archbishop,  "where 
for  twenty -five  years  prayers  had  been  offered 
up  by  him  whom  all  loved  to  call  the  Holy 
Man  of  Tours,  had  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  France  and  countries  the  most  distant; 
pilgrims,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
were  incessantly  thronging  thither  from  all 
parts.  And  now  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  him- 
self, with  his  own  hand,  points  out  this  sacred 
shrine  to  the  whole  Church,  and  appoints,  for 
ages  to  come,  one  .particular  spot  as  the  most 
privileged  of  all.  Hither,  then,  for  the  future, 
will  all  eyes  and  hearts  be  turned,  with  the 
fullest  confidence,  by  those  who  wish  to  ven- 
erate the  sorrowful  Face  of  Christ,  and  find 
therein  a  means  of  security  and  salvation. 
'Turn  Thy  Face  upon  us,  O  Lord!  and  we 
shall  be  saved.'  This  suppliant  cry  of  the 
Royal  Prophet,  which  proceeded  from  the 
oratory,  where  M.  Dupont  so  often  loved  to 
repeat  it  with  all  the  recollection  and  fervor  of 
prayer,  will  now  be  re-echoed  even  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth,  and  the  blessed  words  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  will  accompany  it,  as  a 
guarantee  of  its  salutary  effect. ' ' 

The  Rev.  John  Edwards,  the  energetic  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
New  York,  has  still  further  increased  the 
educational  facilities  of  his  parish  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  commodious  new  school  building. 
There  is  now  an  attendance  of  over  2,400 
pupils  in  the  schools  established  by  this  zeal- 
ous priest,  and  not  a  single  child  of  the  parish 
goes  to  the  public  schools.  In  company  with 
their  forty  teachers,  all  hear  Mass  daily,  and 
thus  come  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Father  Edwards  and  his  zealous  assistants. 
The  schools  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
are  a  source  of  just  pride  to  the  parishioners, 
and  their  deep  interest  in  the  good  work  is 
manifested  on  every  occasion.  We  learn  that 
a  recent  Sunday  collection  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  building  amounted  to  $3,000.  There 
are  probably  no  vacant  pews  in  the  Church  of 


the  Immaculate  Conception,  nor  is  there  likely 
to  be  any  when  the  present  generation  has 
passed  away. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Catholic  Review 
cites  as  an  instance  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
beatitiful  and  poetical  side  of  the  homage  paid 
by  the  Church  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  so  often 
shown  by  non-Catholics,  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Lockhart's  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. ' '  The  great  novelist,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  born  and  bred  in  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rianism: 

"After  this  he  declined  daily,  but  still  there 
was  strength  to  be  wasted,  and  the  process  was 
very  long.  He  seemed,  however,  to  suffer  no 
bodily  pain;  and  his  mind,  though  hopelessly 
obscured,  appeared,  when  there  was  any  symp- 
tom of  consciousness,  to  be  dwelling,  with  rare 
exceptions,  on  serious  and  solemn  things;  the 
accent  of  the  voice  grave,  sometimes  awful,  but 
never  querulous,  and  very  seldom  indicative  of 
any  angry  or  resentful  thoughts.  .  .  .  But  com- 
monly whatever  we  could  follow  him  in  was  a 
fragment  of  the  Bible  (especially  the  prophecies 
of  Isaias  and  the  Book  of  Job),  or  some  petition  in 
the  Litany,  or  a  verse  of  some  psalm  (in  the  old 
Scotch  metrical  version),  or  of  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent hymns  of  the  Catholic  Ritual,  in  which 
he  had  always  delighted,  but  which,  probably, 
hung  on  his  memory  now  in  connection  with  the 
Church  services  which  he  had  attended  while  in 
Italy.  We  very  often  heard  distinctly  the  cadence 
of  the  Dies  Irce,  and  I  think  the  very  last  stanza 
that  we  could  make  out  was  the  first  of  a  still 
greater  favorite: 

' ' '  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa, 

Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa, 

Dum  pendebat  filius.' " 


A  touching  story  is  told  of  the  last  moments 
of  Father  Poirier,  one  of  the  missionaries 
lately  massacred  in  Anam.  When  he  became 
aware  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  he 
devoted  himself  day  and  night  to  the  task  of 
hearing  the  confessions  of  his  flock.  The 
church  was  full  of  penitents  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Un- 
daunted by  the  danger,  the  good  priest  ad- 
dressed his  people,  urging  them,  as  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  them  to  make  their  confes- 
sions one  by  one,  to  make  an  act  of  contrition 
together.  Having  pronounced  a  general  ab- 
solution, he  knelt  down  before  the  altar,  and 
as  he  knelt  a  bullet  struck  him.  He  fell  upon 
the  steps,  and  as  he  lay  there  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  body  by  one  of  the  assassins. 
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In  1683  Christian  V.,of  Denmark,  enacted 
— and  the  decree  was  in  force  until  1849 — 
that  every  Catholic  priest  found  in  the  king- 
dom would  be  deprived  of  his  life.  No  one, 
in  consequence,  dared  to  harbor  a  priest,  and 
it  was  a  capital  offence  for  any  one  to  become 
a  Catholic.  Of  late  years,  however,  many  of 
the  old-fashioned  prejudices  have  died  out, 
and  the  Church  is  making  steady  though  slow 
progress.  There  are  now  in  Denmark  9  Danish 
and  19  German  priests,  besides  95  Sisters  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Joseph,,  from  Chambery,  and 
3  of  the  Christian  L,ove,  from  Paderborn. 

The  short  but  interesting  paper  in  the  Dub- 
lin Re-view,  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  on  "The 
Prophecies  of  St.  Malachy  of  Armagh,"  is 
the  most  complete  account  of  these  famous 
"mottoes"  which  we  have  in  English.  Al- 
though they  were  never  printed,  or  indeed 
heard  of,  until  the  very  end  of  the  iyth  cen- 
tury, the  wonderful  exactness  with  which 
some  of  them  have  fitted  the  particular  Popes 
to  whom  they  are  assigned  has  inclined  many 
Catholics  to  a  belief  in  their  inspired  origin. 
Lord  Bute  pronounces  no  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other.  After  some  introductory  observa- 
tions, he  gives  a  brief  ' '  elucidation ' '  of  each 
motto,  from  the  i2th  century  down  to  the  last 
Pope  that  is  to  be. — London  Tablet. 


A  religious  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  has  sent 
us  an  account  of  what  is  considered  a  remark- 
able cure,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  ob- 
tained through  the  intercession  of  Our  L,ady 
of  Good  Counsel,  and  hopes  that  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  extending  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  under  this  sweet  title: 

".  .  .  .  I  have  had  great  trouble  with  my  eyes, 
which  are  not  very  strong,  and  tried  various  rem- 
edies without  the  least  relief.  About  ten  days  ago 
I  began  a  novena  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel,  and  almost  instantly  obtained  relief. 
Since  then  they  are  as  strong  as  usual,  so  that  I 
am  able  to  attend  to  my  usual  occupations,  which 
require  an  almost  constant  use  of  my  eyes.  I 
promised  Our  Lady  if  I  received  relief  I  would 
send  information  of  it  to  THE  'AvE  MARIA.'  I 
trust  that  it  may  serve  to  extend  still  more  devo- 
tion to  Our  Blessed  Mother,  especially  under  the 
sweet  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel." 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  whose 
undaunted  energy  has  revived  the  practice  of 
religion  in  so  many  hallowed  places  through- 


out his  vast  pastorate,  has  undertaken  to  build 
a  church  on  the  spot  where  the  martyrs  Per- 
petua  and  Felicitas  suffered  for  the  Faith  in 
the  ancient  amphitheatre  of  Carthage,  and  on 
the  shore  where  St.  Monica  stood  weeping 
when  St.  Augustine  left  her. 


They  had  an  organ  recital  in  the  Lafayette  Pres- 
byterian Church,  on  North  Carrollton  Avenue,  the 
other  night,  and  "  the  Ave  M 'aria,  from  Cherubini, 
by  Mrs.  Chappell,  was  intensely  religious  in  its 
fervor,  and  was  done  full  justice  by  this  gifted 
vocalist." — Catholic  Mirror  (Baltimore]. 

Think  of  Presbyterians  singing  the  Ave 
Maria  with  intense  religious  fervor!  The 
Presbyterian  Observer  should  see  to  this. 

Obituary. 


"It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  following  persons  lately  deceased: 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Ryan,  D.D.,  V.  G.,  an  amia- 
ble and  highly  esteemed  priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cashel,  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland,  who  died  on  the 
29th  ult. 

The  Rev.  Father  Sadlier,  S.  J.,  whose  death  oc- 
curred at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass., 
after  a  brief  illness.  The  deceased  had  been  or- 
dained only  a  few  months.  His  mother  is  the 
well-known  writer,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Sadlier. 

The  Rev.  Dominic  Kraus,  rector  of  St.  Boni- 
face's Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ,  who  breathed  his 
last  in  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York,  on  the 
1 7th  inst. 

The  Rev.  Thaddeus  Walsh,  for  a  number  of 
years  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Ridgefield, 
Conn.  A  faithful  priest,  devotedly  attached  to  his 
sacred  duties,  his  death  is  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

The  Rev.  Simon  P.  Lonergan,  D.D.,  rector  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Montreal,  who  passed  away  on 
the  i  ith  inst.  Father  Lonergan  was  well  known 
throughout  the  Dominion  as  an  able  and  worthy 
priest. 

Mr.  Edward  Kelly,  of  Watsonville,  Cal.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  igth  ult.,  fortified  by  the 
last  Sacraments.  Mr.  Kelly  was  a  life-subscriber 
of  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 

Mrs.  William  Maher,  of  Bawnmore,  Co.  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  deceased  on  the  30  of  September. 

Mrs.  Catharine  McWilliams,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  P.  Lynch,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Glynn,  and  Mr.  James  Hammill,  Bangor, 
Me.;  and  Mr.  R.  Kernan,  Wilmington,  Del. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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Little  Pierre's  First  Communion  Taper. 


for 


(HERE  was  once  upon  a  time, 
in  Provence,  France,  a  little 
boy  named  Pierre.  He  was 
the  thirteenth  child  of  a  fam- 
ily of  fourteen.  His  father  was 
able  by  his  trade  to  earn  bread 
this  numerous  family;  to  the 
dry  bread  Divine  Providence  added 
three  things  in  abundance:  health,  cheer- 
fulness, and  courage;  so  the  father,  mother, 
and  fourteen  children,  if  they  were  not  the 
richest  beings  in  the  world,  were  among 
the  happiest. 

When  quite  young,  little  Pierre  showed 
great  taste  for  music;  he  used  to  forget 
school-hours  when  listening  at  the  street 
corners  to  the  singing  of  the  Spanish  guitar- 
players  and  Italian  harpists,  who  went 
about  playing  in  his  native  town ;  he  also 
displayed  remarkable  skill  on  every  instru- 
ment that  costs  nothing,  from  the  primitive 
viol  made  with  an  empty  gourd  to  the 
Jew's-harp. 

Fortunately  for  Pierre,  his  oldest  brother, 
the  only  one  who  had  been  educated,  was 
teacher  at  the  college  of  the  town;  he 
played  the  violin  with  great  skill,  but  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  his  little  brother 
might,  at  no  distant  day,  master  the  instru- 
ment better  than  himself.  He  saw  the  child 
had  the  soul  of  an  artist,  and  taught  him 
the  notes,  the  scales,  a  few  operatic  pieces, 
and  out  of  his  scanty  savings  he  managed, 
on  a  day  he  was  generously  inclined,  to  buy 
him  a  fiddle. 

How  he  loved  his  violin,  little  Pierre! 
In  the  mornings  and  evenings,  whether  at 
home  or  in  the  fields,  he  never  tired  in  his 
efforts  to  make  it  speak.  These  were  de- 
lightful hours  for  him;  this  simple  child 
was  able  to  discover,  all  by  himself,  such 
beautiful  airs  as  a  learned  musician  might 
have  envied.  Some  privileged  beings  are 
born  with  a  nightingale  in  their  breasts ;  no 


matter  how  poor  the  cage,  the  bird  must 
sing.  And  indeed  little  Pierre  had  no 
aptitude  for  anything  else  but  his  music ;  so 
his  father,  becoming  uneasy,  remarked  to 
him  one  day: 

' '  My  boy,  neither  fiddlers  nor  fluters  ever 
make  money.  Besides,  fiddling  is  no  pro- 
fession. Take  a  trade — that  of  barber,  for 
instance ;  you  could  earn  your  living  by  it, 
and  during  your  leisure  hours,  or  in  the 
evenings,  you  might,  if  you  chose,  play  for 
the  dancers  at  the  village  gatherings  round 
about  the  country." 

The  child  took  his  father's  advice,  and 
entered  as  apprentice  to  a  barber.  There 
he  spent  his  days ;  but  when  evening  came 
he  would  steal  out,  with  his  supper  in  one 
hand  and  his  violin  in  the  other,  running 
off  to  a  neighboring  farm,  where  he  was 
expected  by  all  the  young  folks,  dressed 
out  in  holiday  attire.  Jumping  up  on  a 
barrel,  he  would  give  the  signal  for  the 
dance  with  such  spirit  that  even  old  peo- 
ple rose  to  their  feet  in  spite  of  themselves. 
Many  still  remember  how  gaily  he  struck 
up  thzfarandole,  and  how  he  was  preferred 
to  older  musicians. 

On  his  way  home  he  would  often  linger 
on  the  lonely  roads,  and,  sitting  on  a  bank, 
begin  to  play  for  his  own  pleasure.  Then  it 
was  not  gay  dances  that  came  under  his  in- 
spiration, but  melodies,  surprisingly  grand 
and  powerful.  These  were  followed  by 
sudden  fits  of  gayety,  brilliant  notes  thrown 
into  the  air — a  kind  of  dream,  sometimes 
sad,  sometimes  joyous,  which  his  instru- 
ment expressed  without  effort. 

But  hours  flew  by ;  the  boy  knew  that  his 
mother  would  be  waiting  his  return  to  the 
little  house  to  lock  and  bolt  the  humble 
door,  so  he  hastened  on,  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts,  envying  those  happy  mortals  who 
could  play  the  violin  all  day  long  without 
any  interruption. 

He  was  now  eleven  years  old,  and  as  he 
was  very  good,  and  better  instructed  than 
most  boys  of  his  age,  the  cure  'thought  he 
might  prepare  for  his  First  Communion. 

One  evening,  two  days  before  the  great 
event,  as  he  was  reciting  his  Catechism  to 
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one  of  his  sisters  who  used  to  assist  her 
mother  in  the  work  of  the  house,  he  heard 
his  parents  talking  in  a  low  tone. 

"How  well  he  knows  his  lesson!"  said 
the  mother,  interrupting  the  winding  of  the 
silk  cocoons  piled  in  a  basket  beside  her. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  father,  sadly;  "in 
that  respect,  at  least,  he  will  be  second  to 
no  one. ' ' 

"Nor  in  any  other  way  either;  he'll  have 
everything  he  wants:  Marguerite's  prayer- 
book,  a  dress  shirt  lent  to  me  by  the  tailor's 
wife;  a  coat  which  has  seen  some  wear,  but 
which  is  neither  stained  nor  mended;  and 
shoes  bought  new  at  Michaelmas  last. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary. ' ' 

"But  what  about  the  wax-candle?  He 
will  be  expected  to  have  one,  will  he  not? ' ' 

"Oh,  that's  true ! "  exclaimed  the  mother, 
clasping  her  hands.  "Why  didn't  I  think 
of  it  before!" 

' '  I  have  been  thinking  of  it,  and  that  is 
what  makes  me  sad.  Business  is  dull  these 
times;  there  is  no  money  in  the  house,  and 
I  don' t  wish  to  buy  on  credit. 1 ' 

"But,"  continued  the  wife,  "perhaps 
we  could  sell  something  in  order  to  buy 
Pierre's  taper;  my  black  velvet  neckerchief, 
for  instance,  or  my  marriage  brooch? — don' t 
you  remember  the  one  you  gave  me  at  the 
Beaucaire  fair?" 

"By  no  means!"  said  the  man,  impa- 
tiently; "an  hour  of  distress  is  not  enough 
to  make  one  part  with  the  keepsakes  of 
other  and  happier  days.  No;  since  we  can 
do  no  better,  the  boy  will  have  for  his  First 
Communion  the  same  taper  that  I  had  for 
mine. ' ' 

The  same  taper!   The  wife  dared  not  ask 
where  it  was,  for  the  husband  did  not  like 
to  be  argued  with,  but  she  could  not  help 
thinking  it  over.     She  ransacked,  in  her 
mind,  every  corner  of  the  house,  still  the 
thrifty  housewife  could  not  recollect  hav- 
ing ever,  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  ; 
her  married  life,  come  across  her  husband's  j 
First  Communion  candle. 

Next   morning  at  daybreak  the  father 
awoke  his  little  son.      "Pierre,"  he  said,  i 
"come  out  with  me." 


"Where  are  we  going  so  early,  father?" 

' '  To  get  your  taper  for  to-morrow. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  how  glad  I  am ! ' '  cried  the  child. 
"Tell  me,  father,  will  it  have  a  holder  in 
silver  paper  like  Raymond's,  or  in  gold 
paper  like  Renaud's?  And,  only  fancy,  the 
son  of  Count  Raoul  will  have  a  white  wa- 
tered-silk holder  half  a  foot  long,  with  such 
beautiful  fringe — " 

' '  Silence  now,  my  boy ! ' '  said  the  father. 
"Get  up  quickly,  and  come!" 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  they  left  the 
house.  At  the  end  of  the  street  the  boy 
was  surprised  they  did  not  turn  to  the  right 
— it  was  the  way  to  Roufelligue's  shop — 
then  he  thought :  ' '  Perhaps  we  are  going 
to  Guidolet's."  They  approached  the  old 
church,  where  the  sacristan  resided.  A 
press  formerly  used  for  the  altar  vestments 
had  been  converted  by  Guidolet  into  a  re- 
ceptacle for  his  wax-candles, — a  beautiful 
assortment,  of  every  size  and  description. 
However,  the  father  did  not  stop  here,  as 
Pierre  expected,  but  continued  his  journey 
towards  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

They  travelled  a  short  distance  along  the 
dusty  road, — the  child  running  on  gaily, 
and  now  and  then  throwing  a  stone  to  star- 
tle the  larks  from  their  nests  in  the  clover, 
while  the  father  went  on  at  a  regular  pace 
in  the  shade  of  the  tamarind  hedges.  At 
last,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  they  entered  a 
little  vale,  covered  with  thick  grass;  in  the 
middle  of  it  flowed  a  silent  streamlet  bor- 
dered with  willows. 

Without  entering  into  any  explanation, 
according  to  his  habit,  the  father  took  out 
his  knife,  and  choosing  a  fine  willow  rod, 
straight,  smooth,  and  fufl  of  pith,  he  cut  it 
and  threw  it  to  his  son. 

' '  Lop  off  the  branches, ' '  he  said,  ' '  and 
run  home.  I  am  going  to  my  work.  To- 
morrow morning  we'  11  make  the  taper. ' ' 

Pierre,  rather  crestfallen,  returned  home. 

"What  is  that  long  stick  you  have  in 
your  hand?"  asked  his  eldest  sister  as  he 
entered  the  room. 

"It  is  my  candle,"  replied  the  little  fel- 
low, brushing  away  a  tear. 

The  next  morning  when  Pierre  awoke 
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he  saw  his  father  before  the  window  peeling 
the  rod.  The  bark  came  off  in  long  strips, 
and  the  soft  wood  looked  whiter  than  wax; 
the  thick  end  was  carefully  cut,  wrapped 
up  nicely  in  crinkled  paper,  and,  to  finish 
it  off,  the  father  stuck  a  nail  in  the  top  of 
it,  by  way  of  a  wick.  At  a  distance  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  real  wax-candle. 
The  boy  was  as  happy  as  a  king. 

They  set  out  for  the  church;  half  a  dozen 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  like  steps,  accom- 
panied Pierre.  The  little  feet  trotted  fast, 
and  soon  reached  the  vestibule,  where 
Pierre  separated  from  them  to  take  his  place 
among  the  First  Communicants  in  the 
middle  aisle.  The  side  aisles  filled  up  grad- 
ually; the  organ  pealed  out  in  deep  tones, 
while  Guidolet,  the  sacristan,  approached 
with  his  long  reed  to  light  the  children's 
•candles.  When  he  came  to  Pierre's,  in  vain 
he  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  wick,  although  it 
was  straight  before  him. 

' '  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  muttered,  in 
amazement,  passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes 
to  clear  his  sight;  for,  as  a  rule,  he  was  very 
expert  at  placing  the  long  reed  on  the  wick 
of  a  candle,  and  keeping  it  steady  until  the 
flame  caught. 

In  the  mean  time  poor  little  Pierre  shook 
all  over;  but,  casting  his  eyes  on  a  picture 
of  the  Child  Jesus  lying  in  the  Crib,  he  said 
to  himself,  "After  all,  there  is  no  disgrace 
in  being  poor. ' ' 

Guidolet  had  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and, 
greatly  embarrassed,  he  muttered  under  his 
breath:  "I  bet  anything  this  came  from 
Roufelligue's  shop!  His  wicks  are  always 
bad!"  He  turned  abruptly  to  the  next 
candle,  which  took  fire  immediately. 

The  danger  was  over;  the  ceremony  went 
on,  and  Pierre  received  our  divine.  Lord 
into  his  breast;  his  soul  was  so  full  of  joy 
that  he  thought  no  more  of  his  wooden  ta- 
per, of  Guidolet,  nor  even  of  his  dear  violin. 
After  Mass  though,  when  he  was  back 
home,  he  threw  the  rod  into  the  fire;  it 
smoked,  crackled,  and  gave  out  a  bright, 
clear  flame.  "There,  now,  Mr.  Guidolet! 
that's  the  only  way  to  light  these  kind  of 
tapers!"  exclaimed  the  child,  triumphantly. 


And  Pierre  thought  no  more  about  it  at 
the  time,  but  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man, 
and  many  years  after,  it  often  occurred  to 
his  mind.  He  no  longer  lives  in  his  native 
Provence,  but  in  Paris.  From  being  a  little 
village  player  he  has  become  a  celebrated 
artist,  courted  by  the  public,  wearing  deco- 
rations from  sovereigns,  and  ranking  fore- 
most among  the  masters  of  his  art.  But, 
notwithstanding  his  triumphs,  he  still  re- 
members the  misery  of  his  childhood,  with 
a  tinge  of  pain  not  unmingled  with  sweet- 
ness. He  recalls  the  time  when  he  used  to 
run  barefooted  through  the  fields  to  play  for 
the  dances  of  the  villagers;  the  time  when, 
seated  on  a  mossy  stone,  he  passed  his  time 
in  serenading  to  the  stars;  the  time  when 
he  carried  to  the  parish  church  the  willow 
taper,  which  the  sacristan  Guidolet  was 
unable  to  light.  What  then  made  him  weep 
now  provokes  a  smile. 

Misery  is  like  a  bitter  fruit  the  traveller 
flings  on  the  road-side,  which  twenty  years 
later,  passing  the  same  way,  he  finds  to  be 
an  almond-tree  in  full  blossom. 


A  Day  of  Sight-Seeing  in   Rome. 


We  began  the  day  by  hearing  Mass  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  called  "the 
mother  and  head  of  all  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  of  the  world. ' '  *  When  Mass  was 
over  we  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Basilica.  It  derives  its  name 
from  that  Plautius  Lateranus  who  was  put 
to  death  by  Nero's  order  for  his  implication 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  His  palace  on 
Mt.  Coalius,  confiscated  with  the  rest  of  his 
property,  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  pat- 
rimony, was  finally  presented  by  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  to  Pope  Sylvester.  This 
Pontiff  in  325  ordered  a  basilica  to  be 
erected  on  the  spot,  which  became  the  first 
episcopal  church  of  the  Popes,  in  which 
they  have  ever  since  continued  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  See.  It  soon  obtained 
the  surnames  of  "the  Palace  of  God"  and 
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"the  Golden  Basilica"  on  account  of  the 
richness  and  splendor  of  its  ornaments. 

It  had  been  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Saviour  until  1194,  when  Pope  Lucian  II. 
placed  it  under  the  protection  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
Burned  in  1308  through  the  imprudence 
of  a  workman,  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  plan  that 
was  only  partly  original,  and  so  enriched 
with  decorations  and  embellishments  that 
it  lost  much  of  its  primitive  simplicity. 
Its  principal  front,  the  work  of  Alexander 
Galileo,  has  a  more  imposing  effect,  it  is 
said,  than  that  of  St.  Peter's.  Under  the 
grand  portico,  which  is  supported  by  twenty- 
four  marble  pillars,  we  saw  the  colossal 
statue  of  Constantine  which  had  been  found 
in  the  baths.  There  are  five  entrances ;  one, 
called  La  Santa,  is  never  opened  but  in 
Jubilee  year.  The  interior,  consisting  of  five 
naves,  and  ornamented  with  marble  statues 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  has  a  grand  effect ; 
one's  eyes  are  almost  dazzled  with  the  ar- 
chitectural details  of  sculpture,  painting, 
and  general  ornamentation. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  a  list 
of  the  wonders  at  which  we  long  continued 
to  gaze  with  mingled  reverence  and  delight. 
There  is  the  chief  altar,  with  four  granite 
pillars  sustaining  the  Gothic  tabernacle 
where,  among  other  sacred  relics,  the  heads 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  still  preserved; 
there  is  the  magnificent  altar  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  bearing  a  tabernacle  blazing 
with  precious  stones,  placed  between  two 
angels  of  gilded  bronze  and  four  pillars  of 
antique  marble ;  there  is  the  richly  empan- 
elled ceiling,  even  the  very  floor  is  covered 
with  mosaics. 

The  chapels  are,  as  a  rule,  very  grand, 
but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  that  of  the 
Corsinis.  In  a  subterranean  chapel  we  no- 
ticed particularly  a  painting  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  the  lifeless  Body  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  her  arms;  nothing  could  be 
more  touching  than  the  expression  of  grief 
on  the  face  of  the  tender  Mother  contem- 
plating her  divine  Son:  it  brought  the  tears 
to  our  eyes. 

From   the   Basilica  we   proceeded   to  a 


building  close  by,  known  by  the  name  of 
Scala  Santa.  It  contains  a  mysterious 
chapel  called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  or 
"Sacred  things  of  the  Sainted,"  from  the 
great  number  of  relics  preserved  there, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  very 
ancient  and  deeply  revered  portrait  of  Our 
Saviour,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  St. 
Luke.  You  are  conducted  to  the  sanctuary 
by  three  stairways;  the  middle  one,  the 
Scala  Santa,  or  Holy  Stair,  properly  so 
called,  consists  of  twenty-eight  steps  of 
white  marble  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
palace  of  Pilate  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  be 
ascended  on  the  knees  in  memory  of  Our 
Lord's  Passion;  you  descend  by  the  others, 
We  did  not  depart  without  pressing  our  lips 
to  the  holy  steps  that  had  been  sanctified 
by  the  feet  of  Our  Redeemer.  * 

Thence  we  went  to  visit  the  Baptistery r 
built  by  Constantine  to  receive  baptism 
from  the  hands  of  St.  Sylvester.  It  con- 
sists of  a  basin  of  basalt  surrounded  by  a 
double  row  of  pillars  of  antique  porphyry, 
and  it  is  situated  half-way  between  two 
exquisite  chapels  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  We 
admired  some  splendid  frescos  representing 
different  passages  in  the  life  of  the  founderr 
particularly  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  the  famous  appearance  of  the  luminous 
cross.  It  is  here  that  infidels  becoming 
Christians  received  baptism  on  Holy  Sat- 
urday. 

We  also  visited  the  Palace  of  Lateran,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  the  residence 
of  the  Pontiffs,  where  so  many  councils 
have  been  held,  and  error  so  often  con- 
demned. It  was  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1 586, 
and  now  contains  a  museum,  remarkable 
for  its  immense  collection  of  antiquities. 

We  returned  home  delighted  with  our 
morning's  sight-seeing,  that  had  filled  our 
hearts  with  so  many  good  thoughts,  and 
excited  in  our  souls  so  many  Christian 
sentiments. 


*  The  steps  of  the  Scala  Santa  are  now  coveted 
with  wood,  to  preserve  them  from  being  worn 
away  by  the  continual  crowd  of  suppliants. 
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On  Seeing  a  Statue  of  the  Immaculate. 


BY   R.  N. 


TYj  OTHER!  that  moon  beneath  thy  tread 
•*  ^  *  Thy  scorn  of  earth  to  memory  brings; 
That  crown  of  stars  above  thy  head, 

Thy  love  of  great,  eternal  things. 
Whilst  we,  alas!  love  things  that  fleet, 

Our  noble  souls  to  earth  bowed  down; 
The  shining  stars  beneath  our  feet, 

The  pale-faced,  changing  moon  our  crowrj. 


The  Feast  of  Our  Patroness. 


HE  intention  of  the  Church  in  the 
Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion is  to  honor  the  sublime  and 
exceptional  privilege  by  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  was  preserved  from  the  stain 
of  original  sin,  which  falls  as  a  malediction 
on  all  the  posterity  of  a  guilty  father.  The 
appropriateness  of  this  solemnity  to  the 
holy  time  of  Advent,  the  mystic  season  of 
expectation,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one. 
We  shall  soon  be  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary of  Redemption's  dawn,  and,  as  the 
bright  morning-star  sends  forth  its  twin- 
kling rays  to  herald  the  coming  of  the  king 
of  day,  so  does  the  Star  of  stars  annoimce 
the  Sun  of  Justice. 

St.  Thomas  teaches  that  God  gives  to 
every  one  graces  proportioned  to  the  dig- 
nity, qualities  of  mind  and  heart  requisite 
to  the  office,  for  which  he  is  destined. 


Abraham,  whom  the  Almighty  chose  to  be 
the  father  of  many  nations,  was  endowed 
with  great  faith  and  rare  prudence,  and 
God  granted  him  length  of  days.  Moses, 
who  was  to  deliver  the  children  of  Israel 
from  the  bondage  of  Pharao,  and  proclaim 
the  covenant  of  Mount  Sinai,  had  the  gift 
of  miracles.  David,  who  was  to  repair  the 
evils  wrought  by  Saul,  re-establish  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  prepare  for 
the  coming  of  Christ,  received  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  Solomon,  who  was  to  build  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  regulate  all  that 
concerned  the  divine  service,  excelled  in 
wisdom.  The  precursor  of  Christ — he 
who  said,  "I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness," — whose  mission  it  was  to 
make  a  people  with  hearts  grown  gross 
turn  once  more  to  God,  was  gifted  with  ex- 
traordinary humility  and  penitence.  And  so 
of  all  the  instruments  of  God's  providence: 
they  were  fitted  for  what  He  gave  them  to 
do.  Wisdom  was  given  to  kings,  under- 
standing to  prophets,  fortitude  to  rulers, 
piety  to  priests. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  chosen 
from  all  eternity  to  be  the  Mother  of  the 
Incarnate  Word — the  highest  glory  ever 
given  to  a  creature — she  must,  therefore, 
have  received  graces  proportioned  to  so  ex- 
alted, so  sublime  a  dignity.  In  becoming 
the  Mother  of  the  world's  Redeemer,  she 
co-operated  in  the  work  of  our  salvation. 
She  had  the  same  share  in  our  redemption 
that  Eve  had  in  our  fall.  She  was  destined 
by  God  to  bring  forth  the  Principle  of  life,, 
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consequently  she  must  have  been  equal  in  | 
holiness  to  her  by  whom  death  entered  into  j 
the  world.  Now,  Eve  was  created  in  the  : 
state  of  original  justice.  She  came  forth 
from  the  Divine  Hand  a  masterpiece  of 
creation,  as  pure  as  the  driven  snow  on  the 
summits  of  lofty  mountains.  Could  God, 
then,  have  deprived  her  from  whom,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,. He  Himself  was  to  take  the 
nature  of  man,  of  a  gift  which  he  bestowed 
upon  the  mother  of  men  and  the  mother 
of  sin?  Was  it  not  meet  and  just  that  God 
should  suspend  from  the  universal  inher- 
itance of  original  sin,  transmitted  from 
Adam,  her  through  whom  the  empire  of 
sin  was  to  be  destroyed?  St.  Augustine 
exclaims:  "It  was  just  that  it  should  be 
done.  God  could  do  it;  therefore  He  did 
it."  We  believe  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be 
without  sin,  but  if  she  had  been  conceived 
in  sin,  she  would  not  have  been  without 
sin.  Therefore,  if  she  was  without  sin,  she 
was  conceived  without  sin;  that  is,  in  her 
conception  she  was  sinless. 

Because  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  has  been  promulgated  in  these 
latter  days,  the  world  speaks  of  this  Article 
of  our  faith  as  something  new — as  a  mod- 
ern belief  which  the  Church  has  seen  fit 
to  add  to  her  creed  and  impose  on  her 
children.  It  is  a  calumny!  The  Catholic 
Church  does  not  create  new  dogmas:  what 
she  believes  to-day  she  has  always  believed. 
Like  her  divine  Founder,  she  is  unchange- 
able and  unchanged.  When  on  that  mem- 
orable morning  of  the  8th  of  December, 
1854 — a  day  dear  to  every  Catholic — Pope 
Pius  IX. ,  of  holy  memory,  surrounded  by 
two  hundred  Bishops  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  pronounced  the  de- 
cision which  so  many  ages  had  longed  to 
hear,  no  new  truth  was  uttered ;  but  a  belief 
which  was  inherited  by  the  Church,  which 
is  founded  on  Scriptural  authority,  taught 
by  the  Fathers,  and  which  has  been  be- 
lieved by  every  generation  of  Christians, 
was  made  more  clear,  more  explicit  and 
obligatory. 

Let  it  suffice  to  quote,-in  brief,  the  testi- 


mony of  two  witnesses  of  the  faith  of  the 
long  ago — an  Apostle  of  Christ,  and  the 
founder  of  Islamism.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew — a  very  ancient 
MS.*  cited  by  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Peter 
Damian — we  find  these  remarkable  words 
spoken  by  the  holy  Apostle  before  the 
Proconsul  ^Egeus:  "As  the  first  man  was 
created  of  immaculate  earth,  it  was  requisite 
that  of  an  immaculate  Virgin  should  be 
formed  that  perfect  Man  by  whom  the  Son 
of  God,  who  first  made  man,  was  to  restore 
that  perfect  life  which  men  had  lost."  In 
the  Koran — in  which,  like  a  pearl  in  a 
cesspool,  are  to  be  found  truths  taken  from 
the  double  revelation  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity— occur  these  memorable  words, 
written  by  Mahomet  twelve  centuries  ago: 
"The  Angel  said  to  Mary,  God  has  chosen 
thee;  He  has  rendered  thee  free  from  all 
stain." 

The  Church  is  ruled  by  a  power  that  is 
not  of  earth.  Whatever  she  does  in  the 
fulfilment  of  her  divine  mission,  which  is 
to  bring  all  men  to  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  done  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  when  the  horizon 
was  dark  and  lowering,  when  the  waves  of 
persecution  were  rising  on  every  side,  when 
the  storm  which  has  not  yet  spent  itself 
was  about  to  burst  on  the  Bark  of  two 
thousand  years,  that  her  glorious  Pilot, 
whose  enraptured  gaze  was  fixed  on  heaven, 
raised  aloft  a  beacon  to  illuminate  the 
darkness  of  the  world,  and  point  out  the 
way  of  salvation. 

The  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception was  a  sign  which  God,  in  His-  in- 
finite mercy,  voiichsafed  to  a  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation.  And  it  was  a  sign 
that  was  contradicted.  The  very  powers  of 
hell  seemed  in  league  to  oppose  it.  Heres*y, 
which  for  three  hundred  years  has  heaped 
its  blasphemies  on  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
raged  against  it;  the  infidel  press  of  Europe 
impugned  it;  the  Bishops  of  Germany  were 
beset  with  difficulties,  and  the  imperial 


*  A  copy  in  Greek  is  preserved  in  the  Oxford 
Library. 
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Government  of  France  urged  the  prelates 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  Council,  or 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Holy  Father  on 
the  imprudence  of  broaching  such  ques- 
tions in  such  troubled  times.  But  Pius  IX. 
was  inflexible.  He  infused  into  the  doubt- 
ing, the  timid  and  hesitating  his  own  noble 
enthusiasm,  his  courageous  determination, 
his  utter  contempt  of  the  political  compli- 
cations threatened,  and  his  ardent  desire  to 
have  the  doctrine  positively  affirmed  once 
for  all.  To  a  prelate  high  in  the  esteem 
of  Napoleon  III. ,  and  who  in  his  name  was 
urging  the  inopportunity  of  the  proposed 
definition,  the  noble  Pontiff  made  answer: 
"When  you  go  home,  Monseigneur,  tell  his 
Majesty  that  lately  a  public  journal  dared 
assail  the.  honor  of  his  dead  mother,  Queen 
Hortense,  and  thus  cast  a  slur  upon  his 
own  origin.  I  did  not  wait  for  his  consent 
to  have  the  slander  retracted,  and  the  honor 
of  mother  and  son  repaired.  And  shall  I, 
who  am  Christ's  Vicar,  allow  the  stain,  or 
even  the  suspicion,  of  original  guilt  to  rest 
on  the  Mother  of  my  Redeemer,  and  allow 
His  honor  and  hers  thus  to  remain  clouded  ? 
Tell  the  Emperor  that  he,  as  a  good  son, 
would  never  have  permitted  blemish  or 
imperfection  to  attach  to  his  parent,  had 
it  been  in  his  power.  It  was  in  Christ's 
power  to  prevent  it  in  the  case  of  His 
Mother,  and  He  did  it!  His  Majesty  be- 
lieves this  as  I  do;  all  Catholics  believe  it. 
That  belief  is  a  fact,  and  as  such  I  shall 
proclaim  and  define  it." 

The  present  generation  will  never  forget 
the  thrill  of  exultation  with  which  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  definition  were  received. 
Like  the  glorious  decision  of  the  Coiincil 
of  Ephesus,  in  the  5th  century,  which  de- 
clared the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  truly  the 
Mother  of  God,  it  went  from  city  to  city 
till  it  reached  the  uttermost  confines  of  the 
universe,  and  from  the  whole  Catholic 
world  went  forth  a  mighty  hymn  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  which,  like  a  majestic 
wave  of  the  ocean,  rolled  upward  and  on- 
ward till  it  broke  on  the  golden  strand  of 
eternity,  and  echoed  in  the  celestial  city — 
"Thou  art  all  fair,  O  Mary!  and  the  stain 


original  is  not  in  thee.  Thy  garment  is 
white  as  snow,  and  thy  face  as  the  sun. 
Thou  art  the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  thou  art 
the  joy  of  Israel,  thou  art  the  honor  of  our 
people." 

In  the  invitatory  of  this  day's  Feast  the 
Church  sings:  "Let  us  celebrate  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary ;  let  us  adore  the  Lord,  and  Christ,  His 
Son."  There  is  reason  for  the  Christians 
of  our  time  to  celebrate  this  solemnity  with 
exultation.  The  Catholic  world  was  still 
rejoicing  over  the  promulgation  of  the 
dogma,  when  she  whom  it  honors  appeared 
at  the  Rock  of  Lourdes,  and  proclaimed 
herself  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  miraculous  flood  of 
Lourdes?  The  cures  effected  there  are  so 
many  and  so  great  as  to  confound  the  un- 
believer and  silence  the  worldly  wise.  In- 
fidels have  declared  them  inexplicable  by 
science,  and  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  Catholic  faith  unanswerable. 

There  is  reason  why  the  faithful  of  the 
United  States  should  rejoice  on  this  day. 
The  Immaculate  Conception  is  our  patronal 
Feast.  Not  even  in  sunny  Italy,  or  fair 
Spain,  or  beautiful  France,  is  there  more  to 
remind  one  of  God's  great  Mother.  The 
titles  of  Our  Lady,  like  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers, are  scattered  all  along  the  hallowed 
track  of  Catholic  explorers  and  missiona- 
ries, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  One  of  the  ships 
that .  bore  Columbus  to  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  was  called  Santa  Maria.  Con- 
ception Island,  Cape  Star  (Star  of  the  Sea), 
Port  Conception,  and  many  others  like 
them,  were  names  of  his  giving.  While 
returning  to  Spain  he  delighted  to  teach 
his  dusky  companions  the  Ave  Maria,  and 
there  were  daily  devotions  to  her.  On  his 
memorable  second  voyage  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  and  changed  the  name 
of  the  flag-ship  to  Gracious  Mary.  He  was 
mindful  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  all  times, 
everywhere;  he  honored  her  throughout 
his  life,  and,  as  if  he  willed  it,  dead,  his  re- 
mains repose  in  a  church  dedicated  under 
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her  patronage.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
discoverer  is  true  of  every  Catholic  explorer 
of  our  vast  country.  If  a  name  is  a  token 
of  ownership,  then 

"This  is  indeed  the  Blessed  Mary's  land." 


Palms. 


BY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 


CHAPTER  III.— (Continued.) 
PEEING  that  Claudia  was  pleased,  the 
0  good  nurse  played  and  sang  on  and  on, 
merry  airs,  dance  music,  and  comic  little 
songs,  that  made  the  child  laugh  and  clap 
her  dimpled  hands,  and  beat  her  feet  softly 
on  the  grass ;  then  when,  afraid  of  wearying 
her,  Zilla  laid  the  lute  aside,  Claudia  threw 
her  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her. 

"Oh,  I  know  now  that  he  will  be  here 
very  soon ! ' '  she  exclaimed.  ' '  I  dream  it 
like  the  poet,  I  feel  it  like  the  warm  sun- 
light in  my  heart. ' ' 

"Yes,  cara  mia,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said 
Zilla,  returning  the  sweet  caress.  "Now 
we'll  gather  flowers,  and  make  fresh  gar- 
lands for  Dii  Penates;  he  will  like  that,  for 
he  honors  the  gods. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  yes — but — how  wilt  thou  find  the 
prettiest?"  she  asked,  hesitatingly. 

"By  smelling  and  touching  them,"  was 
Zilla' s  ready  answer.  "It  is  easy  to  tell  a 
hyacinth  from  a  rose,  and  a  violet  from  a 
pomegranate  flower,  which  has  no  perfume. 
We'll  go  nearer  the  fountain,  bella  mia, 
where  the  spray  will 'fall  upon  the  .garlands 
as  we  make  them,  and  keep  them .  fresh. ' ' 

It  did  not  take  Zilla  long,  in  such  a  wil- 
derness of  bloom,  to  collect  an  armful  of 
the  richest  flowers,  vines,  and  leaves  of  the 
sweet  olive;  and  the  two  sat  together  on  a 
low  bank  of  moss,  busy  and  chattering  over 
their  work. 

' '  The  blue  ones  are  here  to  thy  left,  bam- 
bina  mia,"  said  Zilla,  guiding  the  child's 
hand;  "the  white  ones  just  in  front,  close 
by  the  blush  roses;  these  are  the  sweet  olive 
leaves,  and — " 

"How   canst    thou    tell    one    from    the 


other?"    interrupted   Claudia.      "I   know 
thou  hast  not  told  me  true!" 

"I  tell  thee  true:  it  is  by  the  touch,  the 
smell,  the  thorns,  bella  mia." 

"Why  can  not  I,  too?" 

"Thou  wilt  do  it  just  as  I  do  when  thou 
art  older.  Thou  hast  many  things  to  learn 
yet.  Now  here  are  some  carnations  smell- 
ing like  cinnamon — some  red,  some  white; 
they  look  lovely  with  the  blush  roses  and 
almond  blossoms,  and  the  orange  flowers," 
answered  the  unscrupulous  Zilla,  ready  to 
say  anything  that  would  save  her  darling 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  bitter  truth.  And 
presently  they  grew  so  intent  on  their  work 
that  Claudia  no  longer  cared  to  talk,  and 
Zilla  was  glad  of  silence,  to  wonder  how 
she  should  meet  the  queries  evolved  from 
the  child's  ripening  intelligence,  which 
would  not  much  longer  allow  the  conceal- 
ment of  her  misfortune.  Never  having 
seen,  she  was  yet  unable  to  comprehend 
the  dark  side  of  her  life. 

While  Zilla  was  pondering  the  question, 
she  fancied  she  heard  a  footstep,  which 
might  be  that  of  one  of  the  gardeners ;  but 
the  sound  suddenly  ceased,  and  was  re- 
sumed, as  if  some  one  were  stealthily  ap- 
proaching.' She  looked  up  quickly,  but 
saw  no  one ;  in  a  few  moments  she  heard  a 
rustling  of  leaves,  and,  on  casting  a  keen 
glance  around,  thought  she  discovered  a 
quivering  of  the  ivy  vines  which  covered 
a  screen-work  that  furnished  a  background 
for  a  statue  of  Silenus;  another  glance, 
more  steady  and  penetrating,  discovered  a 
hand  pressing  aside  the  sprays,  and  through 
the  space  so  opened  were  visible  a  pair  of 
large  dark  eyes  gazing  intently  towards 
them.  She  dropped  the  garland  she  was 
weaving,  and,  crouching  on  one  knee,  threw 
one  arm  around  the  child,  and  as  swift  as 
lightning  lifted  the  other  to  her  head,  and 
drew  out  from  the  heavy  coil  of  hair  at  the 
back  a  sharp  gleaming  dagger,  such  as  the 
Roman  women  in  those  days  of  violence 
had  need  to  carry.  "  It  is  one  of  those  ac- 
cursed Christians  lurking  about  to  watch 
for  an  opportunity  to  steal  the  child  for 
their  midnight  sacrifice! "  was  the  thought 
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that  flashed  through  her  mind;  "but  there  ] 
will  be  a  struggle  unto  death  first."  Her 
teeth  were  set,  her  face  rigid  with  her  pur- 
pose, and  as  white  as  marble  in  the  con- 
centration of  her  heroic  will;  she  looked 
like  a  tigress  ready  to  spring  on  the  hunter 
who  would  rob  her  of  her  young. 

The  intruder,  seeing  that  he  was  discov-  i 
ered,  came  from  his  place  of  concealment  ! 
and  stood  in  full  view,  the  bright  sunlight  [ 
upon  him  revealing  every  feature.     It  was  I 
Nemesius.     His  complexion  was  bronzed,  j 
his  face  lined  and  grave,  and  the  hair  on  his 
temples  threaded  with  white.    Zilla  uttered 
a  low  cry,  and  pointed  to  the  child  still 
busy  among  the  flowers.   He  lifted  his  hand 
for  her  to  be  silent:  his  emotion  was  too 
deep  for  words;  his  chin  quivered  and  his  j 
face  grew  pallid  as  he  stood  gazing  upon 
the  image  of  his  lost  love.    The  silence  was 
broken  by  the  child: 

"Zilla!  madre  bella!  someone  is  here! 
I  am  afraid:  come  to  me!"  she  cried. 

"Let  her  come  to  me,"  he  said,  in  low, 
hoarse  tones. 

"Yes,  yes,  bambino,  mia:  some  one  is 
here — he  whom  thou  hast  waited  for;  he 
stands  there,  and  bids  thee  come  to  his  em- 
brace," said  Zilla,  in  trembling  tones. 

Claudia  threw  back  her  head,  and  a  radi- 
ant smile  lit  up  her  lovely  face ;  she  sprang 
up,  grasping  Zilla's  hand  to  be  led  to  him, 
so  dependent  had  she  always  been  upon  her 
for  guidance ;  her  countenance  glowed  with 
joy,  but  her  wide-open  eyes  turned  blankly 
in  another  direction  from  where  he  stood. 

' '  Where  ?  where  ? ' '  she  exclaimed,  drag- 
ging at  Zilla's  hand. 

' '  Here.  Come  to  me ;  do  not  be  afraid. 
Let  go  her  hand,"  he  said.  "This  way, 
bambino,  dolce —  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?"  he  suddenly  asked  Zilla,  as  the 
child,  while  apparently  gazing  directly  at 
him,  went  from  him.  In  an  instant  Zilla 
was  at  his  side. 

"She  is  blind— blind  from  her  birth!" 
she  said,  her  countenance  grave  and  stern; 
"but  she  is  unconscious  of  her  misfortune, 
and  must  not  be  told  about  it. ' ' 

For  answer  he  sprang  forward,  lifted  the 


child  in  his  arms,  clasping  her  to  his  breast, 
and  raining  kisses  upon  her  happy  face. 
He  had  made  a  sepulchre  of  his  heart  all 
those  years;  now  suddenly  unsealed,  the 
true,  tender  nature  within  awoke  to  new 
life;  the  deep  fountain  of  his  affection  so 
long  pent  up  flowed  forth,  mingled  with 
an  infinite  pity  and  tenderness,  towards  the 
innocent  and  lovely  being  that  claimed  it. 
He  called  her  by  the  sweetest  and  most  en- 
dearing names,  covering  her  with  caresses, 
which  she,  radiant  with  happiness,  returned 
with  glad  smiles  and  sweet,  artless  words. 

The  meeting  had  been  entirely  unex- 
pected to  the  great  captain,  who  had  in- 
tended to  go  to  his  villa  and  return  unseen, 
to  select  sites  for  his  Greek  statuary.  Going 
towards  the  spot  where  the  cases  were 
deposited,  to  see  if  his  orders  had  been 
carried  out,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  lute, 
accompanied  by  a  wonderfully  sweet  voice, 
which  presently  ceased;  then  he  heard  a 
woman  and  child  conversing,  and  he  de- 
termined to  conceal  himself,  ascertain  who 
they  were,  and  go  his  ways.  This  was  not 
altogether  purposeless,  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  heart  that  assured  him  he  was 
near  his  child — his  child  whom  he  had 
never  seen — and,  impelled  by  the  irresist- 
ible impulse,  he,  treading  softly,  passed 
behind  the  screen  of  ivy,  and,  gazing 
through,  beheld  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready described. 

'  'Why  was  this  misfortune  concealed  from 
me?"  he  asked,  turning  suddenly  to  Zilla. 

Zilla  laid  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  raised 
her  hand  to  arrest  his  speech;  then,  in  a 
few  brief  words,  spoken  in  her  own  sweet 
Thessalian  tongue,  she  reminded  him  of 
the  day  he  had  ordered  her  from  his  pres- 
ence,— the  day  when  with  aching  heart  she 
had  gone  to  his  apartment  to  tell  him  of  it. 

' '  I  was  mad — mad  with  grief !  I  remem- 
ber what  thou  recallest,  and  if  thou  canst 
not  forgive  my  cruel  neglect,  let  it  comfort 
thee  to  know  that  I  can  never  forgive  my- 
self," he  answered,  in  the  same  language. 

' '  Forgive  is  a  word  unknown  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  a  slave  towards  her  master," 
she  replied,  in  cold,  quiet  tones.  "The 
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child  does  not  know  she  is  blind.  I  have 
never  spoken  to  her,  nor  allowed  others  to 
do  so,  of  her  wanting  sense.  I  have  guarded 
her  from  the  remotest  conception  of  her  loss, 
which  was  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  might 
appear;  for,  having  been  born  blind,  she  is 
not  conscious  that  she  is  unlike  others.  At 
least  I  fondly  hoped  so,  until  this  very  day, 
when  suddenly  she  asked  me:  'What  is 
light?'  I  evaded  the  question,  and  beg 
thee  not  to  refer  to  her  great  deprivation. 
Her  life  so  far  has  been  very  happy— 

' '  Made  so  by  thee,  Zilla— ' ' 

' '  Her  only  ungratified  happiness,  noble 
sir,  has  been  an  almost  feverish  longing 
for  thy  presence, ' '  continued  the  relentless 
Zilla. 

'  'And  so  thou  didst  teach  her  to  love  me ! 
Faithful  Zilla!  how  can  I  ever  repay  thy 
care  and  tenderness?  From  this  moment 
thou  art  free ! "  he  said,  with  emotion. 

' '  Thou  meanest  kindly, ' '  she  answered, 
in  low,  even  tones,  "but  I  can  never  be 
free  from  the  promise  I  made  to  her  dying 
mother.  I  understand  thee  to  mean  I  am 
no  longer  thy  slave,  but  I  am  hers  by  the 
affection  I  bear  her,  and  by  that  promise; 
and  unless  thou  dost  compel  me  by  force 
to  leave  her,  I  never  will.  It  would  kill 
me  to  be  separated  from  her;  for  remem- 
ber, noble  Nemesius,  she  is  the  only  thing 
Fate  has  spared  me  to  love. ' ' 

' '  Thou  shalt  never  leave  her  by  will  of 
mine, — I  swear  it  by  the  altars  of  the 
gods ! "  he  said.  ' '  She  is  thine  by  adoption 
and  such  love  as  only  mothers  can  give  their 
offspring. ' ' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  in 
the  musical  Thessalian  speech,  the  child, 
with  one  arm  around  her  father's  neck,  had 
been  busily  tracing  with  her  dainty  fingers 
every  line  of  his  face,  each  feature  in  turn, 
following  the  outline  of  his  head  and  chin, 
always  bringing  her  hand  back  like  a  white 
fluttering  bird,  to  his  eyes,  as  if  to  make 
sure  of  something.  She  felt  that  they  were 
full  of  great  tears,  which  wet  her  cheek,  close 
pressed  to  his,  and  dropped  upon  her  fingers. 

"Why  dost  thou  weep  when  I  am  so 
glad?"  she  asked,  tremulously. 


"Aha!  my  little  love!  how  could  I  weep, 
having  just  found  thee?  What  thou  mis- 
takest  for  tears  is  the  spray  from  the  foun- 
tain blown  into  my  face  by  a  zephyr,' 
he  answered,  smoothing  her  hair  from  her 
forehead  that  he  might  scan  her  wonderful 
loveliness. 

"And  thou  wilt  never  leave  me  again? 
Oh!  how  I  longed  to  see  thee!  but  never 
could  unless  when  I  was  asleep;  then  when 
I  awoke  thou  wert  gone!  Oh!  it  was  very 
tiresome  to  wait  so  long;  but  now  I  have 
thee,  and  I  will  never  let  thee  go!"  she 
said,  clinging  closer  to  him. 

"Nothing  shall  separate  us  again,  my 
dove, — not  even  death,"  he  whispered. 

The  words,  "Not  even  death,"  of  the 
brave,  handsome  pagan,  it  will  be  seen 
later,  bore  a  strange  significance  to  subse- 
quent events  in  his  history. 

"Go,  Zilla,  tell  Symphronius  that  I  am 
here;  tell  him  to  prepare  afesta.  I  will  fol- 
low presently  with  the  child,"  continued 
Nemesius. 

"Zilla!  my  Zilla!  come  kiss  me;  let  me 
feel  thy  hand.  I  love  thee  too,  madre  mia; 
but  he — thou  knowest  how  long  he  has 
been  away ! ' '  said  the  sweet  child,  fearing 
that  in  her  new-found  happiness  the  faith- 
ful nurse  would  feel  herself  neglected. 

"Thou  canst  not  love  him  too  much, 
bella  mia"  answered  Zilla,  caressing  the 
dimpled  hand  she  held,  and  laughing,  as 
she  sped  away  on  her  errand,  leaving  the 
two  together. 

Nemesius  could  not  weary  of  gazing  on 
the  beautiful  face  of  his  little  Claudia,  lis- 
tening to  her  sweet  words,  and  receiving 
her  tender  caresses;  while  her  sightless 
eyes,  looking  blankly  into  his,  pervaded  his 
whole  being  with  pain  and  tenderness  in- 
describable. She  told  him  of  her  plans  and 
her  simple  pleasures — her  doves,  the  night- 
ingales, her  friends  the  finches  and  thrushes 
— delighted  by  the  interest  he  expressed  in 
them  all ;  and  then  he  bore  her  in  his  arms 
from  grotto  to  fountain,  through  the  ver- 
dant alleys,  and  at  last  to  the  cascade.  Her 
innocent  joy  stung  him  with  bitter  self- 
reproach;  he  was  almost  overwhelmed  as 
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thoughts  of  the  past  would  come ;  he  longed 
to  be  alone  to  give  vent  to  his  emotions, 
but  this  was  impossible  until  he  gave  her 
back  to  Zilla's  care,  and  he  could  only  vow 
reparation.  UA  lustrum  ago!."  he  mur- 
mured. ' '  Has  it  been  a  dark  dream,  or  have 
I  been  mad  or  turned  to  stone  ?  And  all  the 
while  this  living,  breathing  image  of  my 
lost  love — her  child — abandoned,  forgotten, 
almost  hated,  awaiting  me  here,  and  blind 
— blind !  Why  did  not  thy  vengeance,  great 
Nemesis,  fall  upon  me?  Alas!  it  has  fallen 
upon  me  through  the  innocent." 

So  did  the  proud,  brave  spirit  of  the  great 
Roman  captain,  stung  by  remorse,  melted 
by  tenderness  and  exceeding  pity  for  his 
little  blind  daughter,  bewail  itself. 

Happiness  once  more  folded  her  wings  in 
the  villa  on  the  Aventine;  the  withered 
garland  was  removed  from  her  statue  in  the 
atrium,  and  replaced  by  one  freshly  gath- 
ered. The  sounds  of  music  and  mirth  once 
more  echoed  through  the  beautiful  gardens, 
and  there  was  a  feast  spread  for  the  slaves 
of  Nemesius,  who  were  bidden  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  honor  of  the  return  of  the 
master  who  had  never  oppressed  them. 

(TO  BE   CONTINUED.) 


My  Espousals.* 


OME,  chaste,  abiding  love  that  brings 
True  joy;  cast  round  ray  soul  thy  spells, 
And  fold  to  rest  its  fluttering  wings. 

Thee  only,  Spouse  divine,  I'll  press, 
All-spotless,  to  my  burning  breast, 
And  live  and  die  in  thy  caress. 


*  The  idea  of  these  lines  is  borrowed  from  a 
poem  written  by  a  young  Milanese  priest  on  the 
eve  of  his  ordination.  This  sacred  rite  he  calls 
"//  Mio  Sposalizio."  He  died  in  the  first  year  of 
his  priesthood.  The  MS.  was  handed  me  by  a 
friend  and  fellow-student  of  his.  Nothing  of  the 
original  is  here  preserved  save  the  conception. 
The  expression  and  style  would  not  admit  of 
English  versification.  This  is  but  a  select  portion 
of  the  poem;  the  remainder  is  almost  too  emo- 
tionally mystic  for  the  harsher  lyre  of  our  North- 
ern muse. — R.  H. 


0  joy!  thus  close  to  thee  to  cling, 
And  melt  into  thy  being — this 

Is  love  supreme,  all-conquering] 

u. 

Life  of  my  life!  O  sacred  fire! 
Sweet  light,  that,  with  thy  rosy  beam, 
Dost  tinge  and  perfume  each  desire, 
And  hallow  every  glowing  dream 
Of  mortal  beauty — 

Come,  o'erpower 

All  earth-born  flames;  burn  thou  alone 
Within  thy  consecrated  bower, 
And  make  its  sweetness  all  thine  own. 

1  saw  thee  in  thy  starry  heaven, 
And  in  the  rosy  ray  of  morn, 
And  in  the  mellow  light  of  even. 

Ah!  if  a  day,  that  scarce  appears 

Ere  night's  dark  mantle  wraps  it  round, 

So  radiant  be,  what  of  thy  years? — 

What  of  thy  endless  morning  light, 
That  knows  no  eve,  that  dreads  no  night, 
Resplendent  o'er  time's  changeful  flight? 

ni. 

Be  thou  my  glory,  Spouse  divine, 
My  lover's  lay,  my  poet  fire, 
Glowing  throughout  each  pulse  of  mine! 

One  day  perchance,  a  poet  I, 

Amid  the  choirs  that  round  thee  throng, 

Shall  live  in  deathless  song  on  high, 

And  with  love's  language  clothe  the  thrills 
Of  the  angelic  minstrelsy 
That  wake  the  everlasting  hills. 

But  here  below  no  crown  I  crave 

Save  thine  of  thorns.     No  nobler  wreath 

Could  grace  the  brow  of  bard  or  brave! 

For  that  be  home  and  land  forgot, 
And  gentle  kin.     Come,  crown  of  woe, 
Come  deck  my  lyre  and  rule  my  lot. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS  once  declared  that  he 
could  not  relish  a  happiness  which  nobody 
shared  in  but  himself;  and  Mark  Antony 
it  was  who,  when  depressed  and  at  the  ebb 
of  fortune,  cried  out  that  he  had  lost  all 
except  what  he  had  given  away. 
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A  Servant  of  Mary. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

XVII. 

AN  attack  of  the  Roman  fever  prevented 
the  Abbe"  des  Genettes  from  satisfying 
his  desire  to  visit  the  principal  sanctuaries 
of  the  Eternal  City.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night he  resolved  to  return  to  France. 
The  Pope  having  invited  him  to  come  to 
see  him  a  second  time  before  leaving  Rome, 
the  Abbe,  two  days  before  his  departure, 
requested  Cardinal  L/ambruschini  to  secure 
an  audience  for  him.  The  notice  was  short ; 
however,  his  Eminence  obtained  the  cov- 
eted favor. 

On  their  way  to  the  Quirinal  the  Abbe 
Ratisbonne  advised  his  venerable  friend  not 
to  make  use  of  his  snuff-box  as  he  had  done  j 
during  the  first  audience.  The  Abbe"  des  | 
Genettes  promised  to  watch  over  himself, 
but  scarcely  was  he  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pope  when,  through  force  of  habit,  he  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  out  came  the 
unfortunate  snuff-box.  Remembering  his 
promise,  he  tried  to  put  it  back  without 
attracting  attention,  but  Gregory  XVI.  had 
noticed  the  manoeuvre,  and  opening  his 
own  snuff-box  presented  it  to  the  delighted 
but  embarrassed  priest. 

During  the  reign  of  Leo  XII.  Cardinal 
L/ambruschini  obtained  the  Cross  of  the 
Golden  Spur  for  the  Abbe  des  Genettes, 
who,  although  caring  little  for  honorable 
distinctions,  received  it  with  respect  and 
joy,  as  a  mark  of  the  good  will  of  the  Pontiff. 
When  Gregory  XVI.  created  the  Order  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Spur  was  suppressed,  but  all  who 
belonged  to  it  became  of  right  members  of 
the  new  order.  It  was  not  generally  known 
that  the  Abbe  had  received  this  decoration, 
and  many  who  attended  his  funeral  were 
surprised  to  see  the  cross  upon  his  coffin. 
XVIII. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  Abbe  resumed 
the  course  of  his  ordinary  occupations. 
The  Archconfraternity  took  up  most  of  his 
time,  but  he  did  not  allow  it  to  absorb  his 


attention  to  the  neglect  of  other  works  for 
the  glory  of  God.  His  parish,  so  rebellious 
at  first,  and  to  which  he  had  become  at- 
tached in. proportion  as  it  made  him  suffer, 
was  the  object  of  his  unceasing  care.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  work  of  ornamenting 
the  church,  which  he  wished  to  render  less 
unworthy  of  his  divine  Master. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  greatly  in 
need  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  this 
purpose,  an  Italian  nobleman  called  to  see 
him,  and,  producing  a  precious  diamond, 
said  that  it  had  been  brought  from  the  East, 
and  for  generations  had  passed  to  the  eldest 
of  the.  family,  but  that  lie,  being  the  last  of 
the  race,  wished  to  dispose  of  it  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Abbe,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Mgr.  Afire,  took  the  precious  stone 
to  a  jeweller,  who  secretly  valued  it  at  about 
six  thousand  dollars,  but  offered  only  four 
thousand.  The  Abbe  knew  little  about 
jewels;  this  seemed  a  large  sum,  and  he  ac- 
cepted it.  On  another  occasion  he  received 
from  some  unknown  person  four  hundred 
dollars  toward  decorating  the  church,  the 
walls  of  which  a  few  years  later  were  cov- 
ered from  floor  to  ceiling  with  ex-votos. 

The  Abbe  des  Genettes  was  the  first  to  es- 
tablish the  Nocturnal  Adoration  in  France. 
In  November,  1848,  it  was  inaugurated  at 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  and  has  since 
been  established  in  numerous  churches. 

He  had  not  ceased  to  regret  the  expul- 
sion of  the  religious  orders  from  France, 
so  he  rejoiced  when  the  Abbe"  Lacordaire 
undertook  to  re-establish  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  gave  him  material  aid,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  Third  Order. 
He  also  aided  in  re-establishing  the  Capu- 
. chins  and  the  Benedictines.  In  a  word,  he 
gave  his  support  to  all  works  undertaken 
for  the  good  of  the  Church. 

The  Abbe  des  Genettes'  last  years,  spent 
in  the  laborious  exercise  of  his  parochial 
duties,  offer  but  one  public  incident  worthy 
of  note,  and  that  is  the  solemn  crowning  of 
the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires.  Some  devout  person 
in  Italy,  as  a  permanent  testimony  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  had 
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given  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  used  in  crowning  a  statue  of  Our 
Lady.  Every  year  the  Chapter  of  the  Vati- 
can made  choice  of  the  statue  to  be  crowned. 
In  1852  they  were  speaking  of  this  custom 
in  one  of  the  salons  of  Rome,  when  a  French 
lady  who  was  present  said:  "Why  not 
crown  the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires?"  A  dignitary  of  the  Church,  who 
overheard  the  remark,  promised  to  speak  to 
the  Holy  Father.  When  the  subject  was 
mentioned  to  the  Pope,  he  said  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  crown  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires,  in  return  for  the  many 
graces  he  received  in  his  exile  through  the 
prayers  offered  for  him  before  that  statue, 
and  commissioned  Cardinal  Antonelli  to 
order  two  magnificent  crowns.  The  Abbe 
des  Genettes  knew  nothing  of  the  favor 
bestowed  upon  his  church  until  the  Papal 
Nuncio  announced  it  to  him. 

The  Qth  of  July  was  the  day  chosen  for 
the  ceremony.  A  chosen  company  filled  the 
church,  which  was  too  small  to  receive  the 
crowds  who  strove  to  gain  admittance. 
Among  those  present  on  the  occasion  were 
a  deputation  of  that  brave  army  which 
placed  Pius  IX.  upon  the  pontifical  throne, 
the  Governor  of  Rome,  heads  of  religious 
orders,  Bishops,  and  Cardinals. 

Notwithstanding  the  Abbe's  express  de- 
sire to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  most 
severe  simplicity,  the  committee  had  made 
elaborate  preparations.  The  church  was 
magnificently  decorated,  hung  with  silk 
and  cloth  of  gold,  and  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. The  happy  pastor  could  not  help 
recurring  to  the  days  when  the  edifice  was 
bare  and  deserted.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris 
celebrated  Pontifical  High  Mass.  Then 
Mgr.  Pecca,  the  Papal  Delegate,  with  the 
Abbe  des  Genettes,  mounted  the  richly 
decorated  platform,  and,  after  saying  the 
prayers  of  the  Ritual,  placed  the  two  crowns 
upon  the  heads  of  Mary  and  the  divine 
Child.  The  Archbishop  incensed  the  statue, 
and  then  intoned  the  Te  Deum 

During  the  day,  and  for  a  week  after,  the 
church  was  thronged  with  the  faithful. 
The  Holy  Father  had  granted  a  plenary 


indulgence  to  all  who,  during  the  octave, 
should  visit  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  and 
pray  for  the  needs  of  the  Church. 

XIX. 

About  this  time  the  Abbe  des  Genettes 
j  made  his  will.  His  library  and  some  plain 
pieces  of  furniture  constituted  the  principal 
part  of  his  fortune.  This  document  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  faith,  humility,  and  justice. 
We  transcribe  the  principal  passages  for  the 
edification  of  our  readers,  and  as  a  comple- 
ment to  this  hasty  sketch  of  a  beautiful  life : 

"In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 
one  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
before  whom  I  prostrate  myself  with  sen- 
timents of  profound  adoration.  I  accept 
death  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  will  of 
my  Sovereign  Master,  to  satisfy  the  divine 
justice,  and  to  expiate  the  sins  of  my  life. 
I  pray  God  in  His  mercy  to  grant  me  the 
grace  to  receive  the  holy  Sacraments  at  the 
hour  of  my  decease.  I  wish  to  die  in  the 
faith  and  communion  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  whose  min- 
ister it  is  my  glory  to  be.  I  give  back  my 
soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  my  Creator,  and 
I  beseech  Him  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  my  Saviour,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  ever-glorious  Virgin  Mary,  Im- 
maculate Mother  of  my  Redeemer,  of  my 
patron  saints,  and  of  all  the  saints  who 
reign  with  Him  in  glory,  to  receive  with 
mercy  my  poor  soul,  and  to  pardon  all  the 
sins  which  I  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to 
commit.  I  ask  pardon  of  all  whom  I  have 
in  any  way  offended,  disedified,  or  scandal- 
ized; and  I  pardon  most  sincerely,  with  all 
my  heart,  any  one  who  may  have  cause  to  re- 
proach himself  for  having  offended  me.  .  .  . 

"I  name  and  institute  as  my  sole  legatee 
Nicolas  Rivard,  my  dear  and  faithful  friend. 

"This  disposition  of  my  property  is  an 
act  of  justice,  affection,  and  gratitude.  Let 
me  explain.  M.  Rivard  possessed  a  fortune 
of  about  $5,000  a  year.  During  the  Revo- 
lution he  took  my  advice  as  to  the  manner 
of  investing  it,  and  lost  it  all.  I  was  thus, 
in  a  sense,  accountable  for  his  ruin,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  compensate  him. 
I  have  said  that  it  is  also  an  act  of  affec- 
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tion  and  gratitude.  The  education  of  M.  j 
Rivard  was  confided  to  me  in  October,  1810. 
(I  was  at  that  time  superior  of  a  little  sem- 
inary.) He  was  then  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  but  was  distinguished  by  his  noble 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Grateful  for 
the  care  I  bestowed  upon  him,  he  became 
attached  to  me,  and  for  forty -six  years  has 
not  ceased  to  give  me  proofs  of  devoted  and 
constant  affection. 

' '  These  details  explain  the  motives  which 
determine  me  in  making  my  last  will ;  and 
I  mention  them  here  in  order  that  my  two 
nephews,  my  natural  heirs,  may  not  regard 
my  act  as  a  mark  of  indifference  to  them. 

"I  desire  that  my  funeral  be  conducted 
in  as  simple  a  manner,  and  with  as  little 
expense,  as  possible.  .  .  . 

"I  desire  that  my  body  be  buried  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  who  has  blessed  me  during 
life,  and  whom  I  love  and  honor — but  not 
as  much  as  I  ought.  .  .  . 

"I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all 
the  priests  attached  to  my  parish  for  the 
affectionate  care  they  have  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  the  aid  they  have  given  me  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry.  I  pray  God  to 
reward  them,  and  earnestly  recommend 
myself  to  their  charitable  prayers,  and  beg 
them  to  remember  me  at  the  Altar  of  God. 

XX. 

After  some  months  the  venerable  Abbe 
became  so  weak  that  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty mount  the  stairs  which  led  to  his 
apartments;  his  hearing  was  also  affected, 
and  other  symptoms  denoted  his  approach- 
ing end.     But  his  mind  was  as  clear  and  j 
his  will  as  strong  as  ever.     Until  within  j 
the  last  weeks  of  his  life  he  attended  to  his 
correspondence. 

When  it  was  known  throughout  Paris 
that  the  Abbe  des  Genetics  was  in  danger 
of  death,  his  house  was  besieged  by  crowds ; 
priests,  religious,  laymen, — all  came  to  re- 
ceive his  last  blessing.  He  showed  by  signs 
that  he  recognized  those  who  approached 
his  bedside,  and  raised  his  hand  to  bless 
them.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his 


death  he  spoke  of  the  Archconfraternity; 
it  was  in  his  thoughts  to  the  last. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
had  visited  him  frequently  during  his  ill- 
ness, came  to  see  him  for  the  last  time  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  April.  That  night 
the  Abbe's  state  became  alarming;  two 
priests  who  were  with  him  recited  the  sub- 
lime prayers  for  the  dying.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  his  breathing  became  almost 
imperceptible;  without  suffering,  without 
effort,  this  venerable  and  saintly  priest  was 
reunited  to  his  God,  whom  he  had  faithfully 
served  for  eighty-two  years.  His  noble  and 
beautiful  countenance  bore  an  expression 
of  profound  peace;  for  many  hours  after 
his  death  he  looked  as  if  he  were  quietly 
sleeping.  The  body,  clothed  in  the  habit 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  was  ex- 
posed in  the  church  for  three  days,  and  the 
faithful  of  all  classes  of  society  came  to  visit 
it,  and  to  touch  it  with  their  beads  and 
medals.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  effect  an  entrance  into 
the  church.  In  the  coffin  was  placed  the 
Manuel,  the  reading  of  which  has  caused 
the  conversion  of  so  many  souls. 

The  Papal  Nuncio,  many  of  the  parish 
priests  of  Paris,  superiors  of  religious  or- 
ders, senators,  generals,  and  noblemen ;  the 
Mayor  of  the  city;  Count  de  Montalembert, 
Louis  Veuillot,  and  hosts  of  other  friends, 
testified  by  their  presence  at  the  Requiem 
Mass  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held 
this  modest  priest.  This  esteem  he  inspired 
in  all  who  really  knew  him 

And  yet  this  is  the  account  the  Abbe  gives 
of  himself  in  the  Manuel,  Speaking  of  the 
instrument  chosen  by  God  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  the  Archconfraternity,  he  says: 
"It  is  a  poor,  obscure,  ignorant  priest, 
whose  mind  is  oppressed  by  sadness,  and 
whose  heart  is  crushed  with  sorrow.  There 
is  no  one  to  console  him;  the  Altar  is  the 
only  witness  of  his  tears;  before  the  Tab- 
ernacle he  sighs.  He  is  a  man  of  no  talents, 
unworthy  to  be  called  pastor,  or  listened  to 
when  he  speaks;  he  is  absolutely  unbeara- 
ble. His  defects  of  character  would  spoil 
any  work ;  he  is  brusk,  impatient,  and 
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whimsical.  And  what  obstacles  he  has  to 
encounter !  Everywhere  he  meets  with  con- 
tradictions ;  he  has  no  influence — is  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  nobody.  Ah !  then,  let  us  say : 
'  The  finger  of  God  is  here. '  It  is  the  Lord 
who  has  done  this  wonderful  work.  He 
chose  for  His  instrument  one  of  the  weak- 
est, vilest,  most  despicable  of  men,  that  the 
divine  power  might  be  more  clearly  seen, 
and  that  to  no  creature  might  be  attributed 
the  honor  which  belongs  to  Him  alone." 

Such  was  the  humility  of  this  great  ser- 
vant of  Mary.  He  has  fought  the  good  fight 
of  the  Lord,  and  we  are  confident  that  he  re- 
ceived a  brilliant  crown  in  heaven,  whither 
his  zeal  had  been  the  means  of  sending  so 
many  souls;  and  in  his  happiness  he  prays 
for  the  members  of  the  Archconfraternity, 
whose  sanctification  was  his  chief  concern 
in  this  valley  of  tears. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  SUPPLYING  CHAPLAINS. — 
ARCHBISHOP  PURCELL  AND  THE;  Two  COLO- 
NELS' REQUESTS. — THE  CATHOLIC 
ADMIRAL'S  COCKED  HAT. 


BY    T.    F.    GALWEY. 


AN  ex-officer  of  the  regular  army,  who 
is  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  civil 
wars,  and  was  a  distinguished  general  in 
the  latter,  was  recently  conversing  with  the 
writer  in  regard  to  the  war  reminiscences 
which  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  has  published. 
The  lack  of  Catholic  chaplains  was  referred 

to,  and  General  X grew  very  merry 

over  some  recollections  of  his  own. 

Early  in  the  civil  war  he  was  colonel  of 
a  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers,  recruited 
in  a  region  where  there  were  scarcely  any 
members  of  the  Church.  The  entire  regi- 
ment, numbering  about  one  thousand  men, 
contained  just  seven  Catholics.  The  first 
chaplain  the  regiment  had  was  either  a 
Baptist  or  a  Methodist — it  is  unimportant 
which — and  the  regiment  congratulated  it- 
self on  its  good  fortune  in  being  rid  of  him ; 


for  he  resigned  to  save  being  cashiered 
for  misconduct.  In  the  same  brigade  was 
another  regiment,  largely  made  up  of  Irish- 
men, and  having  for  its  chaplain  a  worthy 
priest.  This  Catholic  chaplain  was  favor- 
ably known  to  all  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  neighborhood.  When  the  Ohio  regi- 
ment's chaplaincy  became  vacant  by  the 
resignation  referred  to  above,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  its  camp,  at  which  officers  and 
enlisted  men  assisted.  A  lively  discussion 
took  place  as  to  what  a  chaplain  ought  to  be, 
and  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  a  committee 

was  chosen  to  wait  on  Colonel  X (now 

General  X ),  to  express  the  unanimous 

opinions  and  wish  of  the  regiment. 

The  committee,  composed  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  came,  therefore,  to  the  colonel's 
tent,  and  informed  him  that  they  desired 
him  to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  chap- 
lain that  would  be  an  honor  to  the  regiment, 
and  a  spiritual  counsellor  and  disinterested 
friend  to  all;  a  father,  brother,  guide,  and 
teacher.  They  had  looked  around,  they 
said,  at  other  regiments,  and  they  remem- 
bered the  experience  of  their  own.  They 
were  unable,  they  said,  to  find  anywhere 
in  the  division  a  chaplain  who  seemed  to 
correspond  with  their  ideal,  except  one,  and 
that  was  the  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  Irish 
regiment.  They  had  observed,  they  said, 
that,  unlike  the  Protestant  chaplains  within 
their  experience,  this  one  did  not  pass  all 
his  time  with  the  officers,  nor  did  he  save 
his  salary  by  living  at  the  hospital  off  the 
jellies,  potted  meats,  etc.,  intended  solely 
for  the  sick.  He  spent  most  of  his  time 
among  the  soldiers,  wrote  letters  for  those 
who  could  not  write,  broke  up  degrading 
habits  among  the  men,  introduced  inno- 
cent and  healthful  amusements,  constantly 
went  in  and  out  among  them,  ate  of  the 
same  sort  of  fare — was  a  comrade  of  theirs 
in  all  ways,  without  ever  forfeiting  the 
respect  due  him  both  as  a  clergyman  and 
an  officer.  The  committee  ended  by  re- 
questing their  colonel  to  use  his  influence 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic  priest  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  The  colonel  laughed  at 
the  strangeness  of  such  a  wish  on  the  part 
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of  Protestants,  but  undertook  to  do  his  best. 

Colonel  X consequently  wrote    to 

Archbishop  Purcell  to  ascertain  if  a  priest 
could  be  obtained.    A  reply  came,  in  which 
the  officer  was  informed  that  he  was  a  most 
unreasonable  man,  but  that  he  was  not  the 
only  one  in  the  army;  for,  as  the  Archbishop 
wrote,  another  colonel,  having  a  regiment 
with  less  than  a  baker's  dozen  of  Catholics 
in  the  whole  thousand,  had  also  just  written 
to  him  for  a  Catholic  chaplain.    The  Arch-  j 
bishop  humorously  complained  that  this  j 
must  be  some  new  form  of  Protestant  per- 
secution— some  cunningly  devised  plan  to  ! 
deprive  Catholics  of  their  priests.     In  con- 
clusion  he   regretted   that   he   could   not  | 
comply,  though  he  would  like  to  do  so;  but, 
as  it  was,  he  could  not  find  priests  enough  j 
to  attend  to  the  pressing  wants  of  Catholics  i 
at  home,  many  parishes  in  his  diocese  not  ; 
yet  being  suitably  provided  for. 

What  a  striking  testimony  is  offered  by  j 
the  above  sober  facts  to  the  good  done  by 
the  very  few  Catholic  chaplains  our  armies 

had  during  the  civil  war!   Colonel  X \s 

regiment  was  raised  in  a  part  of  the  ' '  West- 
ern Reserve"  of  Ohio,  where,  at  that  time, 
Catholics  were  extremely  scarce,  and  of  no  ' 
visible  influence  whatever, — a  community 
mostly  of  Connecticut  birth  or  origin,  fa- 
mous for  its  many  well-organized  public 
schools,  zealously  Protestant,  bitterly  anti- 
Catholic,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
grown-up  men  and  women  had  never  seen  ] 
a  priest  in  their  lives.    Yet  a  bright,  intel- 
ligent, keen-sighted,  active  body  of  a  thou- 
sand young  men,  all  Protestants  but  seven, 
born  and  brought  up  in  that  community, 
unanimously  resolve,  after  contrasting  Prot- 
estant with  Catholic  chaplains,  that  a  Cath- 
olic priest  is  more  likely  than  a  Protestant  j 
preacher  to  be  all  that  a  true  minister  of 
Christ's  Gospel  should  be.     That  was  the  j 
test  of  good  works. 

The  same  general  related  to  the  writer  j 
a  bit  of  experience  in  the  United  States  | 
Navy  that  is  worth  putting  in  type.      A 
gallant  and  accomplished  admiral  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a  certain  fleet, 
and  went  to  join  his  flag-ship.     This  officer  ' 


was  a  Catholic,  and  his  name  would  in- 
stantly be  recognized,  as  also  that  of  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  American  episcopate. 
Under  the  preceding  admiral  the  officers' 
mess  of  the  flag-ship  was  a  rather  boisterous 
one,  and  when,  after  dinner,  the  gentlemen 
sat  about  the  board  at  their  wine,  the  table- 
talk  was  frequently  of  a  kind  to  cause  a 
blush  on  an  honest  cheek,  and  the  presence 
of  the  chaplain,  who  always  sat  the  com- 
pany out,  was  no  sort  of  restraint. 

The  new  admiral  was  a  cheerful,  affable 
officer,  delighting  in  fun,  and  entirely  free 
from  any  sourness  of  thought  or  manner. 
He  took  his  seat  at  the  table  the  night  of 
his  arrival  on  the  flag-ship,  and  the  broad 
talk  soon  began  to  flow  as  usual.  But  the 
admiral,  without  any  ostentatious  protest, 
quietly  got  up  from  the  table  when  he  had 
finished  his  dinner,  and,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps,  the  officers  looked  at  one  another 
with  some  embarrassment.  They  instantly 
began  to  reform.  Briefly,  the  table  became 
decent,  and  the  admiral  contributed  his  full 
share  to  the  after-gayety  which  aids  diges- 
tion. The  flag-ship  mess-room  soon  became 
known  all  over  the  fleet  for  the  decorum 
and  cleanness  of  its  conversation. 

But,  suddenly,  the  admiral's  duties  called 
him  away  for  a  time,  and  after  he  had  been 
gone  for  a  few  days  the  old  order  of  things 
gradually  was  resumed.  One  night,  when 
even  the  chaplain  was  becoming  uneasy  in 
his  chair  at  the  license  that  was  mnning 
riot  around  the  table,  a  young  officer  softly 
withdrew  from  the  mess-room.  He  had 
noticed  an  old  chapeau  belonging  to  the 
admiral  hanging  up  in  a  cabin.  He  re- 
turned to  the  mess-room  as  softly  as  he 
had  gone  out,  and  laid  the  chapeau  on  the 
table  at  the  admiral's  usual  place.  It  was 
said  in  the  fleet  that  Banquo's  ghost  at  the 
banquet  produced  no  more  instant  effect. 
The  young  officer  was  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ment, and  probably  took  care  to  make  it 
as  widely  known  as  possible.  The  older 
officers  took  the  lesson  in  good  part,  and 
profited  by  it  as  well.  Even  the  cocked 
hat  of  the  Catholic  admiral  served  as  a  re- 
minder of  decencv! 
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A  Monument  to  the   Blessed  Virgin. 


'"PHE  twenty-third  of  April,  1879,  was  a 
JL  day  of  sorrowing  for  the  denizens  and 
well-wishers  of  a  fair  domain  in  the  New 
World  consecrated  to  God's  ever-blessed 
Mother,  and  thousands  of  her  scattered 
clients,  to  whom  the  place  was  known  only 
as  the  home  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  were 
pained  to  hear  that  it  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  destructive  lire.  In  a  few  hours  the 
work  of  nearly  half  a  century  was  laid  waste, 
and  so  complete  was  the  ruin  that  it  seemed 
improbable  the  institution  would  ever  again 
be  more  than  the  shadow  of  what  it  was. 
The  writer  remembers  well  with  what  a 
heavy  heart  he  penned  an  account  of  the 
disaster,  calling  on  the  friends  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  all  who  loved  that  sweet  name, 
to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  beautiful  college 
with  which  for  so  many  years  it  had  been 
associated. 

But  there  was  one — the  venerable  foun- 
der of  the  institution — of  greater  faith  and 
calmer  trust,  and  to  the  faint-hearted  ones 
he  said:  "Our  Mother  will  not  abandon  us. 
*  In  the  evening  weeping,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing gladness.'"  When,  with  six  other 
religious  as  poor  as  himself,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  scene  of  his  future  labors,  it  was 
consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  her 
glorious  title  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  through  her  benign  patronage  he 
had  seen  it  rise  from  a  mission  station  to  be 
a  sort  of  mediaeval  town,  the  seat  of  a  far- 
famed  educational  establishment,  and  the 
mother  house  of  a  large  and  flourishing  re- 
ligious community.  He  would  rebuild  it  on 
a  grander  scale — make  it  more  worthy  of  its 
august  Patroness,  and  rededicate  it  to  her. 
Although  comparatively  little  progress  had 
yet  been  made  in  electric  lighting,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  majestic  dome,  to  be 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Im- 
maculate, which  should  be  illuminated  with 
an  electric  crown  and  crescent.  A  poetic 
inspiration,  it  was  considered ;  for  the  prob- 
lem of  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  new 
light  was  yet  unsolved,  and  the  incandes- 


cent light  was  not  even  dreamed  of.  The 
old  Notre  Dame  was  a  majestic  pile,  and 
few  persons  had  any  expectation  of  see- 
ing it  duplicated — at  least  for  many,  many 
years. 

That  was  less  than  seven  years  ago,  but 
in  the  mean  time,  thanks  to  generous  hearts 
and  willing  hands,  the  institution  has  been 
rebuilt  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  and  in 
almost  every  respect  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  former  one.  Above  towers  the  co- 
lossal dome,  with  its  gilded  statue,  the  most 
conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  around. 
Not  one  but  many  stately  buildings  have 
been  erected;  in  fact,  so  perfect  is  the  trans- 
formation that  the  old  Notre  Dame  is  now 
only  a  memory. 

.  And  the  poet's  dream  has  been  realized. 
On  the  feast  of  a  favorite  child  of  Mary,  the 
angelic  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  the  new  elec- 
tric crown  and  crescent  were  lit  for  the  first 
time.  There,  lifted  high  in  the  air — two 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground — the  ma- 
jestic figure  of  the  Mother  of  God  appeared 
amid  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  a  blaze  of 
light,  with  its  diadem  of  twelve  electric 
stars,  and  under  its  feet  the  crescent  moon 
formed  of  twenty-seven  electric  lamps. 
Truly,  it  was  a  grand  sight,  and  one  which, 
though  it  is  becoming  familiar  to  the  in- 
mates of  Notre  Dame,  must  ever  strike  the  • 
beholder  with  awe  and  reverence,  realizing 
as  it  does  the  most  perfect  expression,  in  a 
material  representation,  of  the  prophetic 
declaration  of  Holy  Writ — "And  there  ap- 
peared a  great  wonder  in  heaven :  a  Woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
her  feet,  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars." 

What  a  change  from  that  bleak  Novem- 
ber day  when  seven  poor  religious  first  trod 
the  soil  of  Notre  Dame,  then  a  virgin  for- 
est! And  who  shall  say  it  has  not  been 
effected  by  the  Mother  of  fair  love  and  holy 

hope? 

— «  »  • — 

Is  it  not  our  experience  that  it  is  always 
God  who  does  things  for  us,  even  those 
things  which  we  seem  to  do  most  for  our- 
selves ? — Faber. 
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cms  or  detestable  than  your  orders,  or  more , 
brutal  than  the  manner  of  their  execution." 


For  the  faithful  Christian  there  is  always  a  j 
peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  inasmuch  as  it 
marks  the  setting  aside  of  a  sacred  edifice,  j 
free  from  all  earthly  encumbrance,  and  wholly  i 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  God,  from  whose 
service  it  may  never  henceforth  be  removed 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Such  an  event  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  this  country, 
where  so  many  churches  are  weighted  with  a 
heavy  burden  of  debt.  Hence  the  lively  inter- 
est— not  merely  local  but  general  in  its  char- 
acter— awakened  by  the  consecration  of  that 
grand  pioneer  church  of  the  United  States — 
old  St.  Peter's,  New  York.  But  in  this  in- 
stance there  was  another  circumstance  which 
served  to  lend  additional  interest  to  the  event, 
and  give  joy  and  edification  to  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  throughout  the  land.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  parish,  so  that,  as  Bishop 
O'Farrell  remarked  in  his  sermon,  the  history 
of  St.  Peter's  is  coeval  with  the  very  history  of 
the  land  in  which  we  live.  This  parish,  though 
but  one  hundred  years  old,  started  with  the 
nation,  and  grew  up  with  it.  The  centennial, 
therefore,  commemorates  the  one  hundred 
years  that  freedom  has  been  over  our  land, 
and  reminds  us  ' '  how  our  Church  has  grown 
under  that  freedom,  lived  under  it,  grew 
strong  under  it,  and  became  more  powerful 
under  it. ' ' 

The  late  lamented  Mgr.  Forcade,  Arch- 
bishop of  Aix,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in 
ministering  to  the  cholera-stricken  members 
of  his  flock,  was  formerly  Vicar- Apostolic  of 
Japan,  where  he  nearly  obtained  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen.  He 
was  seized  and  imprisoned;  they  even  pierced 
that  tongue  whose  only  offence  had  been  that 
it  proclaimed  to  them  the  truths  of  salvation. 
Yet,  though  thus  honorably  maimed  in  the 
service  of  his  divine  Master,  the  holy  Bishop  j 
knew  on  occasion  how  to  make  the  ears  of 
God's  enemies  tingle.  When,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  religious  orders  were  so  cruelly  driven 
from  France,  the  godless  ministers  winced  at 
the  fearless  severity  of  his  reproach.  ' '  In  all 
the  persecutions  and  dangers  of  my  missionary 
life  amongst  the  pagans, ' '  wrote  Mgr.  Forcade,  j 

nothing  have  I  ever  witnessed  more  barbar-  ' 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  thinks  that 
' '  half  a  dozen ' ' — just  a  half  a  dozen — Ameri- 
can Cardinals  would  undoubtedly  strengthen 
Catholicism  in  the  United  States;  and,  though 
not  so  conceited  as  to  suppose  that  anything 
the  Chronicle  might  say  will  affect  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Papal  councils,  hopes  that  our 
prelates  "will  not  allow  his  Holiness  to  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
a  more  liberal  distribution  of  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  the  Church  among  its  representatives 
in  this  country." 

A  cable  dispatch  last  week  announced  the 
death  of  the  venerable  Cardinal  Antonio  Maria 
Panebianco,  of  the  Order  of  Minor  Convent- 
uals. His  Eminence  was  born  in  Terranova, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Piazza,  on  the  1 3th  of  August, 
1808.  He  was  created  and  proclaimed  Car- 
dinal by  Pius  IX.  in  1861.  He  held  various 
important  offices  in  the  Church,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  in  Rome.  R.  I.  P. 


When,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  temperance 
lecture  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  Father 
Cotter  called  on  his  hearers  to  come  forward 
and  take  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  for 
one  year,  the  first  to  respond  was  the  beloved 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Mgr.  Watterson.  His 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  five 
hundred  persons. 

Missionaries  in  foreign  lands  declare  that 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  with  which  they 
have  to  contend  is  the  presence  of  Protestants, 
who,  by  the  diversity  of  their  teaching,  instead 
of  convincing  the  people  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, create  doubt  and  unbelief. 


The  current  number  of  Merry  England 
contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  late 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  from  the  pen  of  Cardinal 
Manning.  Love  and  devotion  to  dogmatic 
Christianity,  and  horror  of  religious  indiffer- 
ence and  latitudinarianism,  seem  to  have  been 
distinguishing  features  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
life.  ' '  Somewhere  about  the  year  1 876  a  numer- 
ous and  important  meeting  of  the  managers 
and  friends  of  Voluntary  schools  was  held  at 
St.  James's  Hall.  The  steady  and  formidable 
development  of  the  Act  of  1870  had  begun  to 
rouse  the  fears — which  have  been  increasing 
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unto  this  day — that  the  secular  Board  schools 
would  gradually  supplant  the  Christian 
schools  of  England.  With  the  justice  and 
boldness  which  marked  his  character,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  said:  '  If  I  had  to  choose  for  the 
education  of  my  children  between  the  most 
perfect  secular  school  that  ever  existed  or  a 
Roman  Catholic  school,  I  would,  without 
hesitation,  send  them  to  the  latter.  Religion 
is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Roman  Catholic 
education,  and  I  should  be  certain  that  my 
children  would  be  taught  to  know  their  Lord 
and  Saviour. ' ' 

In  the  Diocese  of  Bathurst,  Australia,  which 
on  the  advent  of  its  first  Bishop,  in  1866,  had 
but  5  priests,  3  churches,  and  as  many  schools, 
there  are  now  over  100  priests,  handsome 
churches  in  every  parish,  57  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  4,000  children,  a  diocesan  sem- 
inary, a  college,  and  an  orphanage.  One  hun- 
dred and  six  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  eighty- 
nine  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  instruction  of  the  young. 


The  new  Cathedral  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
which  will  probably  be  completed  within  a 
year,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  impressive  churches  in  the  United  States. 
And  thus  far  there  is  not  one  dollar  of  debt  on 
it.  Mr.  Patrick  C.  Keely,  of  Brooklyn,  is  the 
architect.  

Experience  teaches  now  as  ever  that  early 
impressions  for  good  or  for  evil  remain  indel- 
ible for  life.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason 
that  has  prompted  the  opening  of  so  many 
Catholic  schools  throughout  the  land,  at  such 
great  sacrifices  from  zealous  priests,  congrega- 
tions, and  communities.  Indeed,  every  prac- 
tical Catholic  realizes  the  fact  that  Christian 
education  is  the  vital  question  of  the  day. 


The  Boston  Herald  has  been  gathering  sta- 
tistics, and  says  that  of  all  the  couples  married 
within  fifteen  years,  the  per  centage  of  separa- 
tion by  divorce  is  greater  than  by  death!  It 
seems  incredible  that  it  has  come  to  that,  in 
the  land  of  steady  habits. 


There  are  several  shrines  of  great  repute  in 
India,  which  attract  devout  Catholics  from  far 
and  wide.  Special  trains  have  to  be  run  to 
meet  the  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  certain 
places  on  particular  feasts  of  the  Church. 


Small  Mount,  Madras;  Bandel,  near  Calcutta; 
and  Vedaraniem,  in  South  India,  are  noted 
places  of  pilgrimage,  which  have  been  centres 
of  devotion  for  centuries  past. 

On  Sunday,  the  226.  ult.,  St.  Peter's,  the 
first  church  founded  in  New  York  city,  was 
solemnly  consecrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan.  The  ceremony  began  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  until  half- 
past  ten,  when  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Loughlin,  of 
Brooklyn.  The  other  prelates  in  the  sanctuary 
were:  Bishops  O'Reilly,  of  Springfield;  Ryan, 
of  Buffalo;  Conroy,  of  Curium;  Hendricken, 
of  Providence,  and  Spalding,  of  Peoria.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  priests  were  present. 
The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O'Farrell,  of  Trenton, 
who  was  formerly  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  incumbent,  Father 
McGean.  The  Bishop,  in  beginning  his  ser- 
mon, made  a  touching  allusion  to  the  death 
of  the  late  Cardinal,  and  said: 

"Only  one  drawback  to-day  to  my  joy  on  being 
here  is  to  miss  the  venerable  face  of  our  beloved 
Cardinal  McCloskey.  Nothing  was  more  dear  to 
his  heart  than  the  hope  of  being  able  to  be  present 
at  our  centennial.  He  longed  for  this  day  in  the 
church  he  was  baptized  in.  That  very  spot  at  the 
altar-rail  is  where  he  made  his  First  Communion. 
Oh,  how  earnestly  I  hoped  that  God  would  spare 
him  to  attend  our  feast! — the  man  at  whose  birth 
but  one  Catholic  church  stood  in  this  city,  but  who 
lived  to  see  over  a  hundred ! — whose  youth  had 
known  but  20,000  Catholics  in  this  Archdiocese, 
but  who  lived  to  see  over  600,000  in  this  city ! " 

He  also  feelingly  referred  to  one  whose 
life  and  labors,  it  might  be  said,  were  identi- 
fied with  the  struggles  and  onward  march  of 
St.  Peter's,  but  whom  necessity  compelled  to 
be  absent.  ' '  There  is  another  face  missing, ' ' 
said  the  Bishop,  ' '  which  I  can  not  help  regret- 
ting— Monsignor  Quin's.  If  St.  Peter's  be 
what  it  is  to-day,  it  is  through  the  efforts  of 
Father  Quin. ' ' 

In  the  evening  Archbishop  Corrigan  offi- 
ciated at  Solemn  Vespers,  when  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan,  of 
Buffalo.  

A  correspondent  of  the  Catholic  Standard^ 
recalling  a  visit  he  once  made  to  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  makes  an 
excellent  suggestion,  which  we  trust  will  not 
be  forgotten  when  Decoration  Day  comes 
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round  again.  He  noticed  among  the  names 
of  the  dead  many  who  were  Catholics,  and 
wondered  why  it  was  that,  many  thousands 
having  been  killed  during  the  war,  there  was 
no  special  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  for  their  benefit.  "Now,  as  Decora- 
tion Day  is  appropriately  observed  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  departed  soldiery,  why  should  not 
we,  as  Catholics,  go  a  step  farther,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  have  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  offered  on  that  day  for  the  benefit  of  our 
departed  soldiers  both  of  the  Union  and  the 
Confederate  armies,  and  throughout  our  whole 
country  ? ' ' 

There  are  upward  of  a  hundred  ecclesiasti- 
cal students  in  the  Foreign  Missionary  Col- 
lege at  Penang.  Among  them  may  be  found 
representatives  of  all  parts  of  Asia — India, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam,  Anam,  China,  Corea, 
and  Japan.  Nearly  every  Vicariate  maintains 
one  or  more  pupils.  L,atin  is  the  only  language 
spoken  within  the  precincts.  The  staff  of 
professors  numbers  twelve,  and  includes  an 
ex-Mandarin. 

A  beautiful  altar  has  been  placed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Philadelphia  in  memory  of  Francis 
A.  Drexel,  Esq.,  a  generous  Catholic  layman 
of  that  city,  deceased  some  months  ago.  It  is 
over  six  feet  in  height,  and  is  principally  of 
statuary  marble,  exquisitely  carved.  Along 
the  base  of  the  altar  are  cut  the  words, ' '  Pray 
for  the  soul  of  Francis  A.  Drexel,"  in  plain 
gilded  letters.  A  metal  crucifix  of  superior 
workmanship  surmounts  the  Tabernacle. 


The  mulberry  tree  still  stands  under  which 
the  Catholic  L/>rd  Baltimore  offered  prayers 
on  his  arrival  in  Maryland  251  years  ago. — 
Catholic  Universe. 


New  Publications. 


SISTER  SAINT-PIERRE,  AND  THE  WORK  OF  j 
REPARATION.     A  Brief  History,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  P.  Janvier,  Director  of  the  Priests  of  the  ; 
Holy  Face  at  Tours.    Translated  by  Miss  Mary 
Hoffman.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
T.  S.  Preston,  V.  G.,  LL.D.     New  York:    The 
Catholic    Publication    Society    Co.     London: 
Burns  &  Gates. 

Sister  Saint- Pierre  was  a  French  Carmelite 
— one  of  those  holy  souls  consecrated  from 
their  very  birth  to  some  special  work.  Hers 


was  the  Work  of  Reparation,  to  which  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Face  is  consecrated. 
She  was  moved  to  this  work  by  many  graces, 
many  inspirations  and  revelations,  and  she 
could  not  rest  until  she  had  communicated  to 
others  the  divine  fire  which  was  consuming 
her  own  heart.  The  "Confraternity  of  the 
Holy  Face  in  Reparation  for  Blasphemy  and 
the  Profanation  of  Sunday ' '  was  the  result. 
It  was  duly  approved  by  his  Holiness  Pius 
IX.,  July  30,  1847,  an<i  his  name  was  the  first 
inscribed  upon  the  register.  M.  Dupont,  the 
"  Holy  Man  of  Tours,"  developed  and  carried 
on  the  work  of  Sister  Saint-Pierre,  and  novr 
the  image  of  the  Holy  Face,  which  is  the 
"sensible  sign"  of  the  Confraternity,  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  us.  This  book  fully  explains 
the  devotion,  and  contains  many  prayers  and 
pious  exercises  of  reparation  for  the  sins 
against  which  the  Confraternity  sets  its  stead- 
fast purpose.  It  is  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  of  New  Orleans. 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDHOOD:  A  MOTHER'S  RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HER  CHILDREN.  By 
the  Countess  de  Flavigny.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  Bourdeau.  Same  Publishers. 

There  is  sometimes  a  mild  yet  strong  ten- 
derness in  French  piety,  which  moves  the 
young  heart  to  better  things  more  easily  than 
other  teaching.  This  quality  is  seen  to  per- 
fection in  this  little  book,  a  beautiful  transla- 
tion of  the  original.  The  Christian  mother 
will  find  it  a  valuable  assistant,  for  it  tells  in 
a  simple  yet  dignified  manner  all  a  child  needs 
to  know.  It  is  also  a  prayer-book,  containing 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in  English  and 
Latin,  the  Mass  Pra\'ers,  with  full  explana- 
tions; instructions  on  the  Sacraments,  etc. 

THE  MAD  PENITENT  OF  TODI.  By  Mrs. 
Anna  Hanson  Dorsey.  "AvE  MARIA"  Series. 
No.  VI.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  Price,  10  cents. 

Jaques  dei  Benedetti — laterin  life  Jaacopone, 
the  Mad  Penitent  of  Todi — was  the  composer 
of  the  Stabat  Mater,  and,  as  such,  is  close 
linked  to  every  Catholic  heart.  The  beautiful, 
merciful,  sorrowfully  grand  story  of  his  con- 
version, his  holy  wife's  mission,  is  beautifully 
told  by  Mrs.  Dorsey,  and  the  Vlth  number 
of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  Series  is  in  nowise 
inferior  to  the  best  stories  of  the  day.  These 
little  volumes,  in  their  blue  covers,  are  be- 
coming a  welcome  addition  to  the  Catholic 
library. 
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ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  BEGINNERS.  By  Joseph  Bayma, 
S.J.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Santa  Clara 
College.  San  Francisco:  A.  Waldteufel,  737 
Market  Street.  1885. 

Considered  as  an  elementary  book,  ' '  for  the 
use  of  beginners, ' '  this  treatise  will  be  found 
a  useful  school-book;  although  the  arrange- 
ment of  topics,  particularly  the  placing  of  rad- 
icals after  quadratics,  is  somewhat  abnormal. 
The  binding  and  typography  are  very  neat 
and  attractive,  and  the  book  seems  to  be  more 
nearly  free  from  printers'  errors  than  we  ex- 
pect in  the  first  edition  of  a  mathematical 
work.  _™______ 

Obituary. 


"ft  is  a  holy  and  ivh  I'esome  thottyht  to  pray  for  tkf  dead." 

— 2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  following  persons  lately  deceased: 

The  Rev.  Father  Ruland,  C.  SS.  R.,  who  died  of 
apoplexy  on  the  2ist  ult.  Father  Ruland  was 
formerly  Provincial  of  the  Congregation,  and  for 
more  than  ten  years  had  been  rector  of  the  house 
of  studies  at  Ilchester,  Md. 

The  Rev.  Father  Trudeau,  O.  M.  I.,  for  the  last 
six  years  attached  to  the  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Boniface,  O.S.  B.,  who  passed  away 
on  the  igth  ult.,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  her 
age  and  the  thirty-third  of  her  religious  life. 

Sister  Mary  of  St .  Dositheus ,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  whose  death,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
and  in  most  happy  dispositions,  occurred  on  the 

22d  Ult. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clune,  who  departed  this  life  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  the  3ist  of  October. 

Mr.Thomas  Wallace,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  whose 
edifying  death  took  place  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  de- 
ceased on  the  1 8th  of  October.  Mr.  Hayes  was  an 
exemplary  Catholic,  and  his  death  is  sincerely 
mourned  by  friends  and  relatives. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Brien,  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.  She 
was  a  convert  to  the  Church,  and  her  precious 
death  was  in  keeping  with  her  upright  Christian 
life. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Dunne,  of  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 
Bridget  McLaughlin  and  Anne  Doyle,  Chester, 
Penn.  ;  Elizabeth  Daily,  Montgomery,  Ind. ;  Miss 
Mary  J.  Moran,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Katherine 
Barnett,  Mr.  James  Carroll,  Mr.  Nicholas  Whelan, 
William  and  Anne  Carroll,  Mr.  William  Walsh, — 
all  of  New  York  city. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 


The  Admiral's  Slave. 


I. 

HE  young  painter  Diego  Ve- 
lasquez, after  visiting  Italy, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Flan- 
ders, in  1624  established  him- 
self, by  invitation  of  Philip  IV. , 
in  a  pavilion  of  the  famous  Escu- 
rial,  close  to  the  long  galleries  in 
which  numerous  works  of  the  great- 
est European  artists  were  collected.  Al- 
though only  thirty  years  of  age,  Diego  had 
already  acquired  much  celebrity.  Numer- 
ous disciples  flocked  to  his  studio;  even 
the  king  patronized  his  genius,  and  all  the 
nobility  hastened  to  secure  his  services. 
His  customers  became  so  numerous  that  he 
was  obliged  to  refuse  many  applications, 
and  at  length  only  the  most  distinguished 
personages  could  be  gratified. 

By  a  special  request  of  King  Philip, 
Velasquez  painted  a  portrait  of  the  famous 
Admiral  de  Pareja.  The  mariner  was  so 
pleased  with  the  result  of  the  artist's  skill 
that  he  came  in  person  to  thank  him,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  young  mulatto  named  Juan, 
whom  he  had  purchased  in  the  West  Indies. 
A  magnificent  gold  chain  hung  in  glitter- 
ing loops  above  the  slave's  cotton  frock. 
When  the  Admiral  was  about  to  leave  the 
studio,  accompanied  by  Velasquez,  the 
young  slave  naturally  arose  to  attend  his 
master;  but  the  latter  gave  him  a  violent 
kick,  saying:  "Fool!  do  you  think  that  I 
give  a  jewel  and  retain  its  casket?  Hence- 
forth you  are  the  property  of  the  illustrious 
Velasquez. ' ' 

This  singular  way  of  getting  into  the 
studio  of  an  artist  was  an  occasion  of  much 
merriment  to  the  pupils,  and  when  the 
humble  lad  crouched  in  the  nearest  corner, 
stupefied,  their  mirth  got  the  better  of  their 
benevolence,  and  they  began  to  add  taunt- 
ing remarks  to  their  boisterous  laughter. 
"There  is  genius,  I  presume,  under  that 
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woolly  head-dress, ' '  said  one.  ' '  When  you 
want  to  drape  a  Vulcan,  that  cotton  frock 
will  do  for  a  model,"  observed  another. 
And  so  they  went  on  as  thoughtless  boys 
are  wont  to  do,  while  the  poor  slave  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  ill-treatment 
received  from  his  master  that  he  scarcely 
noticed  them. 

After  a  moment  they  resumed.  "He 
seems  to  be  an  idiot  or  a  saint.  Say,  boy, 
can't  you  get  angry?"  said  one.  "Let's 
try  a  blow,  since  words  will  not  move  this 
new  disciple  of  Velasquez,"  remarked  an- 
other, named  Martinez,  as  he  advanced  tow- 
ards Juan  with  a  clenched  fist,  as  if  to  strike. 
Presently  the  irritated  slave  rose  to  his  feet, 
fire  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  his  whole  at- 
titude struck  such  terror  into  his  cowardly 
assailant  that  the  latter  suddenly  retreated, 
and  in  so  doing  knocked  a  valuable  bust 
from  its  pedestal,  shattering  it  to  pieces. 
This  subdued  the  merry  group;-  they  gath- 
ered about  Martinez,  who  was  almost  in 
despair.  ' '  I  shall  be  dismissed, ' '  he  cried ; 
"and  then  what  will  my  poor  mother  do? 
She  has  sacrificed  her  all  to  place  me  here. ' ' 

When  Velasquez  returned  from  escorting 
the  Admiral  to  the  palace  gate,  his  quick 
eye  fell  upon  the  shattered  bust.  ' '  Who  did 
this  mischief? ' '  he  inquired,  in  a  tone  filled 
with  sorrow,  which  quickly  turned  to  wrath 
when  no  one  answered.  ' '  Who  broke  the 
bust?"  he  demanded  a  second  time.  "If 
any  one  here  did  it,  let  him  say  so,  and 
then  quit  my  studio;  for  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  can  not  dwell  in  such  a  head." 
His  eyes  flashed  anger. 

The  mulatto  advanced,  and,  kneeling, 
said :  "I  caused  it  to  be  broken,  master. ' ' 

"You,  you  little  black  monster!  Why, 
I  would  not  have  given  your  master,  his 
gold  chain,  or  a  thousand  like  you  for  that 
valuable  piece  of  sculpture!" 

So  saying,  he  caught  an  easel-rod,  and 
was  about  to  strike  the  now  silent  boy, 
when  young  Martinez  came  forward,  ac- 
knowledged his  action,  and  explained  how 
it  came  about.  "Punish  me,  senor,  but 
don' t  touch  that  poor  boy. ' ' 

Velasquez  was  deeply  affected,  and,  em- 


bracing  Martinez,  said:    "I  forgive  you, 
since  Juan  forgives  you. ' ' 

This  scene  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  pupils,  who  resolved  to  treat  the  poor 
slave  more  kindly  for  the  future,  and  Ve- 
lasquez considered  he  was  doing  him  a 
great  honor  when  he  assigned  him  the  task 
of  keeping  the  hall  of  the  studio  in  order. 

Gradually,  however,  the  young  artists 
!  lost  the  remembrance  of  their  promise  in 
|  regard  to  Juan, — all  but  Martinez,  who 
never  failed  to  take  his  part;  and  when  his 
companions  tormented  the  lad,  he  would 
recall  to  them  how  often  he  had  saved  them 
from  the  anger  of  the  master  by  picking 
up  their  scattered  brushes,  scraping  their 
neglected  palettes,  and  so  forth.  The  cow- 
ardly appearance  of  the  boy,  that  indescrib- 
able look  of  servility — the  result  of  having 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  bondage 
— probably  had  something  to  do  with  the 
renewed  insults  heaped  upon  him.  To  call 
him  Juan  de  Pareja,  after  his  former  master, 
was  a  favorite  bit  of  irony ;  and  this  name 
he  bore  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Martinez  tried  in  private  to  cheer  the 
lonely  servant,  and  sometimes  took  him 
with  him  when  he  visited  his  mother.  One 
day,  finding  him  unusually  dejected,  he 
inquired  the  cause. 

"Alas!"  said  Juan,  " only  sixteen  years 
have  passed  over  my  head,  and  I  have  suf- 
fered more  than  mortal  can  express.  You 
are  aware  of  the  ill-treatment  I  receive  from 
the  inmates  of  this  studio,  and  I  have 
•neither  father  nor  mother,  brother  nor  sister 
to  whom  I  can  tell  my  grief.  Yet  I  feel 
conscious  of  the  ability  to  do  what  you  all 
do;  had  I  the  advantages  that  you  have,  I 
would  be  a  painter  like  the  master. ' ' 

"But,"  explained  Martinez,  "though 
all  men  are  naturally  imitators,  and  the 
arts  are  fostered  by  comparisons,  it  requires 
something  more  to  make  a  genuine  artist, 
The  painter,  like  the  poet,  must  be  spe- 
cially gifted  by  God." 

"And  that  divine  touch — that  heavenly 
gift  of  genius — could  not  be  bestowed  upon 
a  slave,  you  fancy?  Perhaps  not;  it  would 
be  a  strange  inconsistency.  Yet  I  ought 
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not  to  be  a  slave.  My  father  was  a  free 
man,  but  he  died  when  I  was  only  six  years 
of  age,  and  my  mother,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  a  livelihood,  sold  herself  into  ser- 
vitude, forgetting  that  her  son  would  con- 
sequently be  a  slave.  When  she  discovered 
her  error,  smarting  under  the  injustice,  she 
refused  to  work.  She  was  tied  to  a  whip- 
ping-post and  severely  beaten;  but  still  per- 
sisting in  her  refusal,  her  master  threatened 
to  take  me  away  from  her.  Rather  than 
part  with  her  child,  she  yielded;  but  sorrow 
weighed  upon  her,  and  at  last  she  died, 
weeping  bitterly  for  her  poor  Juan,  who  had 
been  cruelly  sold  to  Sefior  de  Pareja. ' ' 

"Well,  would  you  like  to  have  brushes, 
palette,  colors,  and  canvas?" 

UO  Master  Martinez,"  cried  Juan,  grasp- 
ing his  hand  and  covering  it  with  kisses, 
* '  if  I  had  materials  for  painting  and  draw- 
ing, I  should  be  as  happy  as  King  Philip 
himself ! ' ' 

"You  shall  have  them,  my  lad;  but  re- 
member to  be  very  prudent;  for  if  the  stu- 
dents were  to  see  you  attempting  to  sketch, 
I  fear  they  would  make  things  even  more 
impleasant  for  you. ' ' 

4 '  Never  fear,  sir,  they  shall  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  There  is  an  attic  room  in 
the  pavilion,  which  no  one  ever  enters,  and 
where  I  can  remain  undisturbed." 

Time  rolled  .on.  Juan  worked  very  dili- 
gently, guided  by  his  own  inspirations. 
He  learned  the  chemical  properties  of  col- 
ors, because  he  mixed  them  for  the  disciples 
of  Velasquez;  he  listened  in  his  quiet  nook 
to  lessons  on  perspective,  light  and  shadow, 
delivered  by  the  artist,  and  could  easily  find 
graded  models  to  copy  until  he  was  pre- 
pared to  originate.  No  one  suspected  what 
was  going  on,  but  all  saw  that  the  slave 
was  happy,  and  very  devout  in  his  prayers, 
especially  to  the  Madonna. 

At  length  Martinez  stole  up  to  the  attic 
occupied  by  Juan.  It  was  a  holiday,  and 
no  one  was  around.  Very  probably  he  im- 
agined that  in  the  efforts  of  his  humble 
protege  he  would  find  only  subjects  cal- 
culated to  excite  laughter.  What  was  his 
surprise  to  discover  that  Juan  was  a  born 


artist!  His  works  were  numerous,  well 
planned,  well  drawn,  well  colored.  This 
self-taught  painter  had  not  copied  from 
models,  but  originated  new  thoughts,  new 
situations,  new  combinations. 

Martinez  left  the  attic  overwhelmed  with 
emotion;  he  could  not  sleep,  but  prayed 
for  light  to  discern  in  what  way  he  could 
disclose  the  secret  without  incurring  blame 
to  himself,  or  exciting  a  storm  against 
Juan ;  for  now  Velasquez  treated  the  young 
mulatto  as  a  confidential  servant, — what  if 
he  should  find  in  him  a  rival  ? 

II. 

There  was  unusual  commotion  in  the 
studio  of  Diego  Velasquez,  who  was  care- 
fully arranging  his  pictures  in  regard  to 
light  and  shade,  while  the  pupils  were 
sanding  the  courts,  spreading  rich  carpets, 
and  bringing  in  the  perfumed  gems  of  the 
flora  of  beautiful  Hispania.  One  master- 
piece, just  finished,  was  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. This  was  Diego's  renowned  paint- 
ing oiJosepJi1  s  Robe. 

But  why  this  preparation  ?  Rubens,  the 
immortal  Rubens,  was  expected,  and  the 
Spanish  artist  was  anxious  to  secure  the 
most  favorable  criticisms  of  his  distin- 
guished visitor.  Soon  a  double  procession 
entered  the  courtyard — King  Philip  and  his 
suite,  Rubens  and  his  travelling  compan- 
ions. The  artist  descended  from  his  gal- 
lant steed,  and,  saluting  Philip,  gracefully 
stepped  aside  to  allow  him  the  honor  of 
entering  first.  But  the  latter,  offering  his 
arm.  to  Rubens,  said:  "lam  King  of  Spain, 
you  are  the  king  of  artists,"  and  they 
walked  into  the  studio  arm  in  arm.  During 
this  ceremony,  Martinez  adroitly,  and  un- 
perceived  by  any  one,  placed  a  roll  of  canvas 
at  the  base  of  the  picture  Q{  Joseph1  s  Robe. 

Rubens  made  the  turn  of  the  studio, 
praising  this  work,  analyzing  that,  and  with 
a  calm,  serene  look  objecting  to  none.  At 
last  he  stood  before  Josephs  Robe,  gazed 
upon  it  a  while  in  silence,  and  turned  to 
Velasquez:  "I  find  all  correct  in  your  other 
works,  but  here  there  is  much  to  admire. ' ' 
Velasquez,  enchanted,  respectfully  begged 
the  great  Flemish  master  to  touch  one  of 
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his  paintings  as  a  souvenir  of  the  visit;  this 
the  polite  artist  declined  to  do,  but  gra- 
ciously offered  to  make  a  sketch,  at  the 
same  time  looking  around  for  materials. 

"Your  Excellency  wants  a  piece  of  can- 
vas?" said  Martinez,  taking  up  the  scroll 
at  the  base  of  the  picture.  '  'Ah !  pardon  me, 
it  has  been  used  already, ' '  and  he  turned  to 
get  another  piece,  while  Rubens  and  Ve- 
lasquez (the  latter  spellbound)  examined 
the  painting  on  the  canvas  in  their  hands. 

After  a  while  Rubens  said:  "I  thought 
at  first  this  was  your  work,  my  friend ;  but  I 
perceive  here  the  touches  of  another  orig- 
inal and  artistic  hand.  No  doubt  it  belongs 
to  one  of  your  scholars, ' '  he  observed,  look- 
ing around  for  an  answer.  Juan  perceived 
that  Martinez  had  betrayed  him.  The  sweat 
stood  on  his  brow  like  enormous  pearls. 
What  would  be  the  result?  Finally,  Ve- 
lasquez called  out :  ' '  Whose  work  is  this ? ' ' 

Then  the  poor  slave  sobbed:  "Master,  it 
is  mine." 

"Indeed!"  said  Velasquez;  "and  why 
did  you  conceal  your  talent  from  me?" 

King  Philip  adroitly  hindered  the  re- 
sponse by  saying:  ' 'A  man  of  genius  in  my 
realms  must  not  be  a  slave.  Your  master 
shall  have  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold  for 
your  ransom. ' ' 

"And  that  gold  shall  belong  to  Juan  de 
Pareja,"  said  Velasquez. 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  all  present,  and 
Rubens  delayed  his  sketch  until  the  follow- 
ing day. 

However,  Juan  would  not  consent  to  quit 
the  service  of  Velasquez,  and  accompanied 
the  celebrated  painter  to  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke  in  Rome,  where  they  were  both 
admitted  among  such  celebrities  as  Guido, 
Domenichino,  Poussin,  etc. 

III. 

Velasquez  died  of  an  epidemic  in  Madrid 
in  the  year  1600;  after  his  funeral  Juan  de 
Pareja,  who  had  nursed  him  to  the  end,  went 
to  render  similar  services  to  the  widow  of 
the  great  artist,  who  expired  a  week  later 
of  the  same  malady.  Juan  then  offered  his 
services  to  the  daughter  of  Velasquez,  who 
had  married  Martinez  del  Mazo.  A  noble 


lord  having  taken  offence  at  Martinez  for 
some  trait  in  a  picture,  at  present  preserved 
in  the  palace  of  Aranjuez,  bribed  an  assassin 
to  waylay  him  and  take  his  life;  but  Juan, 
throwing  himself  between  Martinez  and  the 
murderer,  received  a  mortal  woimd  in  the 
breast,  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  later. 
The  Museum  of  Madrid  possesses  several 
admirable  portraits  from  the  brush  of  the 
mulatto  artist.  The  Spanish  portion  of 
the  vast  Museum  of  Paris  is  enriched  by 
two  of  his  pictures — The  Holy  Women  at 
the  Saviours  Tomb,  and  the  renowned 
painting  of  The  Burial  of  Christ — which 
were  brought  to  light  and  fame  by  the  crit- 
icism of  the  immortal  Rubens. 


The  Doves  of  Venice. 


If  any  of  our  young  readers  should  ever  go 
to  Venice,  Italy,  they  must  not  fail  to  visit 
the  great  square  of  San  Marco,  so  called  after 
a  magnificent  Cathedral  built  there  many  cen- 
turies ago.  But,  although  they  will  like  to 
see  the  Cathedral,  it  is  not  that  I  am  going  to 
speak  of  now.  Our  young  friends  must  be 
sure  to  be  on  the  square  a  few  minutes  before 
twelve  at  mid-day.  They  will  then  see  clouds 
of  beautiful  doves  flying  from  all  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  lighting  on  the  eaves  of  the 
houses,  on  the  domes  of  the  old  church,  and 
indeed  on  every  spot  where  a  resting-place 
can  be  found.  They  seem  to  be  waiting  for 
something,  and  so  they  are;  for  long  habit  and 
instinct  teach  them  to  be  there  at  that  time. 
As  the  great  clock  tolls  the  hour,  a  window 
opens,  and  a  hand  is  stretched  out,  scattering 
grain  on  the  pavement  beneath.  In  a  second 
almost,  down  sweep  all  the  doves,  each  one 
trying  to  get  more  than  his  share.  The  air 
seems  darkened  with  them,  and  there  is  such 
a  fluttering  and  haste  as  never  was!  But  they 
need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  for  the  grain  is 
thrown  out  again  and  again,  till  all  are  satis- 
fied. 

"These  doves  are  great  favorites  with  the 
Venetians,  and  they  never  allow  them  to  be 
killed.  Some  years  ago  a  rich  lady  of  the 
city  died,  and  left  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  cul- 
tivated for  the  birds.  So  they  have  their  own 
farm,  which  can  not  be  taken  from  them.— 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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San   Francesco  del  Deserto. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD 


N  the  '  ''Fioretti  de  San  Francesco, ' ' 
one  of  the  numberless  devotional 
works  that  are  to  be  found  on  sale 
in  the  shadow  of  almost  every  church  in 
Italy,  I  have  marked  a  passage  that  recalls 
an  episode  the  memory  of  which  is  very 
dear  to  me. 

The  " 'Fioretti'1'1  is  a  little  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  selection  of  those  poetic  legends 
with  which  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
abounds.  In  itself  it  is  a  poor  thing,  badly 
printed,  and  to  be  had  for  three  or  four 
soldi;  but  the  text  is  antique ;  moreover,  it 
is  illumined  by  the  glow  of  mystical  piety, 
and  as  full  of  romance  as  a  ballad  of  the 
troubadours. 

Here  is  the  marked  passage  that  once 
more  attracts  me:  "The  blessed  Francis, 
returning  from  beyond  the  sea,  was  trav- 
elling through  the  marshes  of  Venice,  and 
heard  a  vast  multitude  of  birds  singing 
among  the  bushes.  And  when  he  saw  them 
he  said  to  his  companions :  '  Our  sisters  the 
birds  are  praising  their  Maker:  let  us  go 
into  their  midst  and  sing  to  the  Lord  the 
Canonical  Hours.'  And  when  they  had 
gone  into  their  midst,  the  birds  moved  not 
from  their  places;  but  as,  on  account  of  their 
chirping  and  twittering,  the  brethren  were 
not  able  to  hear  each  other,  the  holy  man 
turned^  to  the  birds  and  said :  '  Sisters,  cease 
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your  song  until  we  have  rendered  our 
bounden  praise  to  God ' ;  and  they  at  once 
were  silent,  and  when  the  praises  were  fin- 
ished resumed  their  song. ' ' 

And  here  is  my  foot-note  to  the  pretty 
page  in  the  "Fioretti"  the  "flowers"  that 
were  gathered  in  the  I4th  century. 

For  three  hours  we  rocked  in  a  gondola 
on  the  Venetian  lagoon, — a  lagoon  that  at 
that  season  was  like  a  great  disk  of  mother- 
o' -pearl.  All  this  time  we  were  making 
toward  an  islet,  a  very  little  islet,  that 
seemed  to  have  been  cast  loose  upon  the 
sea,  where  it  had  drifted  away  into  the  far 
East,  and  was  lying  all  alone,  with  its  one 
tower  and  its  groups  of  tall  cypresses.  The 
truth  is,  the  tide  was  against  us,  and  the 
gondoliers,  despite  their  measured  and  un- 
flagging strokes,  made  but  small  headway 
that  summer  afternoon. 

Many  islands  brooded  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters:  Murano  was  far  behind  us; 
Torcello  the  Desolate  and  Burano  the  Beg- 
garly lay  to  the  left;  on  our  right — at  the 
very  end  of  a  long,  winding  avenue  lined 
with  lofty  beacons,  a  broad  passage  among 
the  shoals — at  the  extreme  end  of  this  azure 
highway,  afar  off  in  the  sea  meadows  be- 
yond the  watery  waste — floated  the  wee  islet 
we  were  seeking,  and  which  we  found  not 
until  toward  sunset,  when  the  sea  was  rosy 
and  the  sky  scarlet,  and  Venice  a  superb 
silhouette  on  the  western  horizon. 

The  ladies  reclined  under  a  striped  can- 
opy amidships,  clothed  in  white  samite,  and 
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shielding  their  eyes  with  large  fans  of  gold 
and  crimson.  We  were  silent,  while  the 
oars  dipped  into  the  placid  sea,  looking  wist- 
fully toward  the  low  shore  of  the  island, 
which  we  were  at  last  overtaking;  and  the 
long  silence  was  broken  with  a  Te  Deum  as 
the  gondola  swung  up  under  the  broad, 
grass-grown  steps  leading  to  the  green  lawn 
in  front  of  the  Chapel  and  Convent  of  St. 
Francis. 

Del  Deserto  is  an.  oasis  buried  in  the 
blue  desert  of  the  sea.  The  wide  lagoon  di- 
vorces it  from  all  the  world.  At  the  top  of 
the  wave- washed  steps  stands  a  great,  gray, 
weather-beaten  cross;  we  debarked,  pausing 
for  a  moment  under  the  cross  to  look  upon 
the  sky  and  sea,  and  the  islands  that  seemed 
to  be  consumed  away  in  the  dazzling  splen- 
dor of  the  sunset — a  conflagration  of  sea 
and  sky. 

Then  the  two  sea-green  bells  that  hang 
in  the  red  tower  rang  out  a  welcome,  and 
a  young  monk  hastened  to  receive  us  and 
conduct  us  to  Vespers  and  Benediction. 
The  statue  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  high  niche 
above  the  chapel  door,  was  crowned  with 
glory;  a  flock  of  noisy  birds  among  the 
trees  that  top  the  garden  wall  suddenly 
grew  silent,  for  the  tradition  of  that  gentle 
reproof  of  their  brother  Francis  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, on  the  very  spot  among  the  marshes 
where  he  sang  the  Canonical  Hours  half  a 
thousand  years  ago.  After  Benediction, 
while  the  birds  were  all  singing  again  with 
renewed  vigor,  we  saw  the  little  grotto, 
within  which  an  effigy  of  the  prayerful 
Saint  startles  one  with  its  realism ;  it  marks 
the  site  of  the  hut  of  reeds  which  St.  Fran- 
cis inhabited  so  long  as  .he  dwelt  on  the 
island. 

While  the  ladies  waited  on  the  lawn,  their 
chaperon  and  I  entered  the  cloister,  whose 
threshold  the  foot  of  woman  has  never 
crossed.  Over  the  jealously  guarded  door 
I  read  this  monkish  legend : 

"O  beala  solitudine! 
O  sola  beatudine! ' ' 

The  twilight  deepened;  the  moon  rose 
out  of  the  sea;  the  ladies  grew  impatient, 


though  one  of  the  monks — an  elderly 
Brother — was  appointed  to  divert  them 
with  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers  fresh- 
plucked  from  the  convent  garden. 

Alas!  too  soon  we  were  recalled  to  the 
world  and  the  flesh ;  then,  with  an  inspira- 
tion which  I  have  never  been  able  to  ac- 
count for,  or  to  repent  of,  I  assisted  the 
ladies  to  embark,  begged  them  to  return,  or 
at  least  to  send  for  me  at  a  later  day ;  waved 
them  a  light  adieu,  turned  on  my  heel,  and 
suddenly  retreated  to  the  convent.  There 
was  a  gurgle  of  laughter,  and  the  flutter  of 
a  scarlet  fan  that  flashed  even  as  the  wing 
of  a  flamingo;  while  the  gondola  swam  out 
into  the  lagoon,  and  was  wafted  like  a  long 
black  plume  among  the  phantom  shadows 
that  haunt  that  silvery  sea. 

We  returned  to  the  cloister.  The  evening 
was  warm  and  delicious ;  a  thousand  odors 
were  wafted  from  the  convent  garden;  the 
crickets  sang  loudly — they  rejoice  in  the 
watches  of  the  night.  From  time  to  time 
a  silent  monk  passed  out  of  the  shadow 
into  the  moonlight,  crossed  the  white  paved 
court,  and  was  swallowed  up  in  deeper  and 
more  distant  shadows. 

Presently  one  of  these  tranquil  souls  ap- 
proached me  and  said :  u  It  is  time  to  seek 
repose :  follow  me. ' '  The  whole  island  was 
reposeful,  and  all  the  little  feathered  sisters 
of  St.  Francis  were  silent,  with  heads  hidden 
under  their  wings;  only  now  and  again  one 
or  another  of  them  chirped  faintly  in  her 
sleep.  I  followed  that  ghostly  Brother, 
meekly,  as  befitted  a  stranger  within  the 
gates;  followed  him  up  a  winding  stair, 
with  a  crucifix  at  the  top  of  it, — a  crucifix 
from  whose  living  wounds  drops  of  real 
blood  seemed  to  be  trickling;  a  dim  light 
burned  before  it,  and  the  flickering  shadow 
that  fell  upon  the  agonizing  features  of  the 
Redeemer  caused  the  pale,  sorrowful  face 
to  quiver  visibly. 

We  passed  the  length  of  the  long  corri- 
dor, with  its  double  row  of  cells.  Over  the 
door  of  each  cell  was  a  single  word ;  by  this 
word,  instead  of  by  a  number,  the  rooms 
were  distinguished  one  from  another.  I 
noted  the  words,  and  wondered  under  which 
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my  lot  was  cast.  There  were  cells  marked 
Fortitude,  Devotion,  Prudence,  Contem- 
plation, Penitence,  Charity,  Simplicity, 
Diligence,  Patience,  Modesty,  Humility, 
Prayer,  and  Peace.  On  the  walls  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  corridor  was  written  "Silen- 
tium, ' '  and  on  many  of  the  doors  were  holy 
pictures — the  most  of  them  more  holy  than 
artistic. 

The  Brother  who  was  to  look  after  my 
welfare  opened  the  door  of  "Peace,"  and 
bade  me  enter ;  ' '  Prayer ' '  and  ' '  Humility ' ' 
were  my  next-door  neighbors ;  ' '  Prudence ' ' 
was  just  across  the  way.  The  cot  in  "Peace" 
was  extremely  narrow,  and  as  hard  as  a 
board;  there  was  a  prayer-stool  under  a 
crucifix,  a  quaint  old  print  of  St.  Francis  in 
an  ecstasy,  and  a  small  window  opening  into 
the  moonlit  cloister.  The  Brother  blessed 
me  and  withdrew,  having  hinted  that  the 
bell  would  sound  shortly,  and  that  then  the 
lights  were  extinguished  for  the  night. 

The  bell  sounded;  it  sounded  very  loud 
and  clear  on  the  lonely  island,  under  the 
deep  spell  of  the  night.  Out  went  my  lamp, 
while  a  thin  blue  ribbon  of  smoke  uncoiled 
itself  and  floated  to  the  ceiling  in  a  thou- 
sand graceful  curves.  I  looked  from  the 
window  into  the  pale  cloister,  and  saw  upon 
the  wall  of  the  chapel  opposite  a  great  sun- 
dial, with  its  skeleton  finger,  and  a  long, 
slim  shadow  thrown  across  the  disk.  I  could 
even  read  the  legend  that  surrounded  the 
dial,  for  the  night  was  almost  as  bright  as 
day;  it  ran  thus:  "Mark,  O  mortal,  the 
shadow  and  the  hour!"  Mark  indeed!  for 
what  is  life,  after  all,  but  a  shadowy  hour 
when  it  is  over?  The  finger  of  the  dial 
marked  an  hour,  but  it  was  very  far  from 
being  the  correct  one;  perhaps  this  is  all 
the  difference  there  is  twixt  sunlight  and 
moonlight. 

While  I  meditated  on  the  brevity  of  life 
— which  is,  in  many  cases,  so  much  too  long 
that  one  grows  weary  of  it  again  and  yet 
again  before  the  end — while  I  dreamed 
there  in  my  small  window,  like  a  frame  to  a 
living  portrait,  a  cloud  of  mosquitos  floated 
into  my  cell,  and  revelled  till  daylight. 
Prayers  were  now  of  no  avail ;  I  had  retired 


at  8  p.  m. ;  at  12  o'clock  the  bell  rang] for 
midnight  service,  and  I  was  glad  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  escaping  from  the  tortures  of  my 
sleepless  bed. 

The  little  chapel  was  dimly  lighted;  I 
could  scarcely  recognize  a  single  face  of  all 
those  who  came  out  of  the  dim  corridor  like 
sheeted  ghosts;  but  a  mysterious  Brother 
— the  same  who  led  me  to  "Pax"  the 
peace-chamber — touched  my  arm  as  he 
passed  me,  and  was  doubtless  edified  to  see 
me  so  soon  again  among  them. 

A  little  later  we  returned  to  our  several 
cells,  and  I  was  once  more  upon  the  rack. 
It  was  too  warm  to  close  the  window  with- 
out suffocation,  and  I  dared  not  smoke,  and 
thus  abuse  the.  hospitality  of  the  convent ; 
so  I  lay,  and  was  fed  upon  by  swarms  of 
lagoon  mosquitos,  until  daylight  came  to 
my  deliverance. 

How  much  jollier  I  felt  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, as  I  lounged  in  the  garden  among 
tall  hollyhocks  and  under  grape-arbors, 
where  the  convent  cat  sunned  himself  all 
day,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  sister-birds 
that  chirped  almost  within  reach  of  his  soft, 
luxurious  paws !  I  could  smoke  there,  and 
watch  the  Brothers,  who  were  always  busy 
save  in  the  brief  hour  of  recreation;  then 
we  played  football  on  the  lawn,  and  fright- 
ened the  sea-birds  that  parade  there  at 
regular  intervals,  and  are  fed  with  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  convent  table. 

I  felt  like  one  of  these  holy  ones  so  long 
as  I.was  among  them.  Their  duties  became 
my  pleasures,  and  in  imagination,  at  least, 
I  was  a  Brother  for  the  time  being.  We  illu- 
minated missals  in  those  days,  and  strung 
rosaries,  and  distilled  perfumes  and  cordials, 
and  wove  wicker  baskets.  No  bees  are 
busier  than  we  were,  nor  into  any  hive  is 
sweeter  honey  gathered.  The  prior  was 
master  of  all,  yet  he  seemed  one  with  us 
— a  brother  rather  than  a  superior.  The 
community  was  the  abode  of  charity,  tem- 
perance, and  peace.  The  Brothers  were 
not  all  well  favored,  but  each  had  a  spiritual 
beauty,  a  sexless  grace,  that  was  humaniz- 
ing, harmonizing,  tranquillizing. 

I  know  not  what  the  result  might  have 
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been  had  I  been  left  there  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time ;  perhaps  I  would  never  have 
known  aught  else  of  the  world.  But  one 
day  there  was  a  stir  in  the  convent.  Brother 
Mysterious — I  wonder  what  his  name  was 
who  was  so  good  to  me  in  Del  Deserto? — 
this  Brother  flew  to  me,  and  announced, 
with  a  thrill  of  horror  in  his  voice,  that  a 
gondola  was  approaching  with  a  freight  of 
ladies — yes,  women!  I  was  half  sorry:  I 
was  more  than  half  sorry;  for  I  knew  that 
but  one  gondola  would  be  likely  to  find  our 
almost  fabulous  island,  and  that  without 
doubt  it  had  come  to  bear  me  away. 

Joining  the  prior,  I  went  onto  the  lawn 
to  aid  him  in  receiving  the  guests.  There 
were  two  of  the  forbidden  sex,  clothed  in 
white  samite,  waving  flamingo-tinted  fans, 
and  filling  the  island  with  light  laughter. 
They  sat  upon  the  lawn,  while  one  of  the 
younger  Brothers  brought  them  white 
plums  and  purple  grapes — of  our  own  rais- 
ing— and  the  prior  stood  guard,  and  won- 
dered what  would  come  of  it  all. 

This  came  of  it.  They  of  the  gondola 
arose,  and  said  that  Venice  was  never  more 
lovely  than  at  that  moment:  there  were 
fetes  and  fantasias  hourly,  and  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic  was  fairly  swimming  in 
moonlight  and  melody.  Would  I  not  return 
at  once,  and  relieve  them  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  my  premature  decay, — a  respon- 
sibility that  had  visibly  saddened  and  aged 
them  during  my  brief  absence?  I  dared  not 
reason  with  myself  or  with  them :  I  merely 
went. 

Once  more  the  sea-green  bells  in  the  red 
tower  rang  out,  but  this  time  mellifluous 
farewells.  The  prior  gave  his  blessing;  the 
Brothers  looked  on  me  with  pity,  but  with 
forgiveness  also;  and  doubtless  they  as- 
sured themselves  that  some  day  or  another 
I  would  return  and  abide  with  them ;  then 
the  venturesome  gondola  would  be  chal- 
lenged from  the  ramparts,  and  all  white 
samite  and  flamingo  plumage  very  properly 
repulsed. 

As  we  reclined  among  the  cushions  under 
the  striped  canopy  in  the  gently-rocking 
gondola,  the  plash  of  ripples  under  the 


prow  was  like  a  lullaby ;  tresses  of  sea-grass 
clung  to  us,  as  if  to  stay  our  flight.  For  the 
time  being  all  the  splendor  of  the  gemmed 
and  sparkling  enchantress,  Venice  the  Only, 
were  forgotten;  for  it  seemed  to  me  then, 
as  it  seems  to  me  now,  that  I  had  found  the 
veritable  island  of  the  blessed,  and  lost  it 
— perhaps,  for  evermore! 


The  Saint's    Punishment. 


BY   SARA   TRAINER   SMITH. 


NOON,  high  noon,  on  the  wide,  dark  forest, 
The  noon  sun  piercing  the  deepest  shades, 
I  The  warmth  of  noon  upon  moss  and  lichen, 

The  breath  of  noon  in  the  quiet  glades. 
Ring  of  bridle  and  clang  of  armor, 

Tramp  and  murmur  of  mounted  men, 
Sweeping  on  with  their  guarded  treasure, 
Past  bower  and  moorland  and  rock  and  fen. 

Noon,  high  noon — and  life  at  its  fullest — 

But  in  the  midst  a  man  thrice  doomed, 
Blackened  with  crime,  and  stained  with  folly, 

His  hours  all  numbered,  his  days  consumed. 
Sullen,  sturdy,  with  fierce  brows  bending, 

Hedged  in  closely  with  bow  and  spear, 
'Bound  and  lashed  to  the  leader's  saddle, 

He  strode  to  death  with  no  sign  of  fear. 

But  who  can  measure  the  inward  workings 

Of  that  stern  breast  and  forbidding  mien  ? 
Our  dear  Lord  only,  who  watched  him,  long- 
ing, 

Through  greenwood  shadows  and  noontide 

sheen. 
Surely,  surely  some  piteous  pleading, 

Some  prayer  for  mercy  was  heard  on  high; 
For,  out  of  a  narrow  pathway  winding, 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux  swift  drew  nigh. 

Into  their  very  midst  he  hurried, 

Laid  on  the  cords  his  monk's  frail  hand, — 
Faced  them  straight,  with  his  clear  eyes  burn- 
ing 

Pure  as  flame  on  the  startled  band. 
White  he  stood,  in  his  spotless  mantle, 

Bare  to  the  light  his  tonsured  head, 
Pale  with  fastings  and  yearning  vigils, 

Haloed  with  peace  his  prayers  had  fed. 
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1 '  Give  me  this  man  " — his  rich  voice  trembled; 
"Be  the  task  of  the  slayer  mine! 
Yield  him  up  to  the  Lord  of  vengeance ; 

He  shall  taste  of  the  wrath  divine. 
Bid  me  take  him ! ' '    The  good  Count  faltered: 
' '  Father,  know  you — my  Father,  nay ! — 
This  man  indeed  is  too  vile  a  sinner; — 
Wouldst  save  the  devil  ? — he  dies  to-day. ' ' 

Bernard  moved  not,  his  hand  clasped  firmer — 

The  rugged  bonds  of  the  listening  thief. 
"Prince,  I  seek  not  to  win  his  pardon; 

I  know  his  story,  bring  no  relief. 
The  death_y0&  mete  him — a  few  brief  moments ! 

The  death  /  measure — all  his  years 
I  would  fain  have  him  bear  the  torment 

Of  Christ's  sweet  Passion  and  loving  tears. ' ' 

Silence,  broken  by  low- voiced:   "Take  him. 

Father,  we  leave  him  to  God  and  you!  " 
Bernard  loosened  his  saint's  white  tunic 

And  softly  folded  the  bonds  from  view. 
"Come,  my  brother!"  he  whispered,  gently; 
"Come!    Our  Lord  in  the  cloister  waits." 
Arm  in  arm,  through  the  noontide  glory, 

Two  saints  went  in  at  the  convent  gates. 

Two   saints !     For  Our .  Lord  had  won   him 
wholly ; 

'Tis  written:  "This  wolf  became  a  lamb." 
For  thirty  years  in  the  quiet  cloister 

He  prayed  and  labored,  a  life  of  calm. 
Thirty  years  as  a  holy  Brother, — 

Thirty  years  of  Our  Lord's  sweet  pain, — 
Thirty  years,  and  the  angels  led  him 

Out  of  death  into  life  again. 

Oh,  ye  blessed!    Ye  saints  all-loving! 

And  oh,  ye  saints  who  were  sinners  too! 
All  the  heart  swells  higher  and  hotter 

When  one  dwells  for  an  hour  with  you. 
Thus  to  punish,  and  thus  to  suffer! 

Thus  to  labor,  and  thus  to  die! 
Hold  us,  bind  us,  we  fools  that  waver, 

Close  to  the  Cross  you  raised  on  high. 


Palms. 


BY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 


To  overthrow  a  building  consecrated  to 
the  Lord  would  be  an  impious  sacrilege. 
A  crime  still  greater  is  that  of  destroying 
by  scandal  a  soul  which  has  been  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ...  It  was  not  for  build- 
ings of  stone  that  Jesus  Christ  died. — St. 
John  Chrysostom. 


CHAPTER  IV.— A  MEETING  OF  OLD 

FRIENDS. 

T^VERY  hour  that  Nemesius  could  spare 
JL/  from  attendance  on  the  Emperor,  and 
the  secret  duties  of  the  new  department  to 
which  he  had  been  assigned,  he  spent  at* 
the  villa  with  his  little  daughter,  whose 
misfortune  made  her  doubly  dear  to  him. 
He  was  her  willing  slave,  and  suffered  her  to 
lead  him  whithersoever  she  would.  Often, 
perched  upon  his  shoulder,  her  arm  about 
his  neck,  they  spent  hours  wandering  from 
one  favorite  haunt  to  another.  He  felt  when 
they  were  thus  together  that  an  unseen 
presence  attended  him,  which  quickened 
his  pulses  with  mysterious  joy. 

The  villa  was  again  open  as  formerly ;  all 
its  treasures  of  art  and  its  rich  decorations 
were  unveiled ;  fresh  garlands  daily  crowned 
the  statues  of  the  gods  and  of  the  Dii  Pena- 
tes throughout  the  beautiful  dwelling.  It 
was  all  for  the  little  Claudia,  although  she 
could  not  see  it;  and  for  her  the  father's 
jealous  love  exacted  from  his  dependents 
the  homage  due  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion,— a  homage  not  grudgingly  given;  for 
had  they  not  loved  and  pitied  her  from  her 
very  birth  ?  Musicians  were  hired,  that  she 
might  enjoy  their  harmonious  strains  far  off 
or  near,  as  she  desired,  and  many  a  moon- 
light dance  the  gay-hearted  slaves  were 
allowed  to  have  by  her  request.  Their 
merry  laughter,  mingling  with  the  dance 
music  of  lyres  and  flutes,  delighted  her  ear 
with  as  keen  an  enjoyment  as  when  she 
heard  the  songs  of  birds,  fountains,  and 
rustling  leaves  filling  the  air  with  sweet,  ex- 
ultant notes  of  melody.  Sometimes,  when 
on  the  broad  portico  with  Zilla,  listening 
and  laughing  as  the  echoes  of  the  music 
and  voices  drifted  by,  she  would  dance  for 
very  joyotisness,  her  pretty,  graceful  feet 
barely  touching  the  mosaic  floor,  while  the 
moonlight  stealing  through  the  vines  made 
the  shadows  seem  to  dance  with  her. 
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In  her  father's  absence  the  child  clung  as 
of  old  to  Zilla,  who,  glad  in  the  little  one's 
happiness,  felt  no  jealous  pang,  although 
she  was  anxiously  watchful ;  for  with  Clau- 
dia's quickened  intelligence  her  questions 
as  to  visible  objects  became  more  difficult 
to  evade,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  would 
ere  long  discover  the  mystery  of  the  dark- 
ness that  shrouded  her  senses.  Apprehen- 
sive that  this  would  have  a  most  unhappy- 
effect  upon  her,  Nemesius,  as  well  as  the 
faithful  Zilla,  was  deeply  concerned,  and 
sought  by  every  means  to  guard  her  from 
such  knowledge.  The  man's  great,  tender 
heart  was  always  moved  by  an  indescribable 
emotion,  which  was  half  torture  when  she 
was  near  hijn,  but  when  absent,  without 
her  sweet,  living  presence  to  console,  the 
thought  of  her  misfortune  became  insup- 
portable. He  lavished  gold  on  the  most 
skilled  physicians,  every  altar  in  Rome 
smoked  with  his  costly  sacrifices,  that  sight 
might  be  given  to  her  eyes ;  but  the  first, 
hearing  that  she  was  born  blind,  gave  him 
no  hope,  and  the  gods  he  sought  to  propiti- 
ate, no  response.  He  consulted  the  augurs 
and  magicians;  some  of  them  saw  her  be- 
fore making  their  divinations,  but  all  their 
unholy  arts  failed.  ' '  Unless  the  gods  give 
her  sight,  she,  being  born  blind,  must  re- 
main so,"  was  what  they  said.  He  offered 
half  his  fortune  to  whomsoever  would  cure 
her,  but  none  would  risk  his  reputation  on 
uncertain  experiments.  Thus  they  proved 
themselves  wise  in  their  generation. 

One  day,  on  his  way  from  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  near  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  Nemesius 
unexpectedly  met  an  old  friend — Fabian 
Csecilius — whom  he  was  just  at  that  moment 
thinking  of  and  wishing  for,  and  had  not 
seen  for  years.  They  were  distantly  related, 
and  their  friendship,  begun  in  boyhood, 
continued  strong  and  constant  when  both 
reached  manhood.  Fabian  was  on  the  eve 
of  departure  from  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
nuptials  of  Nemesius,  but  delayed  going, 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  the  fes- 
tivities that  succeeded.  Since  that  time 
they  had  not  met,  the  former  having.passed 
the  intervening  years  visiting  foreign  coun- 


:  tries,  while  the  latter,  after  his  great  sor- 

1  row,  had  gone  with  his  legion  to  seek  death 

I  on  the  battle-fields  of  Gaul.     In  the  loneli- 

i  ness  of  his  present  sorrow  concerning  the 

|  little  blind   Claudia,  Nemesius  had  often 

i  wished  for  his  absent  friend,  who  was  the 

only  being  that  had  ever  enjoyed  his  entire 

confidence,  and  now,  when  least  expected, 

he  had  literally  run  into  his  arms. 

Foreign  travel  and  constant  intercourse 
with  men  of  other  lands  had  made  Fabian 
quite  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  good-natured 
cynic.  He  had  dabbled  in  the  various 
schools  of  philosophy  until  his  mind  had 
become  skeptical  of  all  they  taught;  and 
although,  being  a  Roman,  he  professed 
himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  polytheistic 
religion  founded  by  Numa,  secretly  he  had 
as  small  faith  in  that  (except  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  machinery  of  State)  as  in 
the  teachings  of  the  philosophers.  He 
still  haunted  the  Porticii,  and  pored  over 
his  favorite  authors — Sallust,  Lucretius, 
Sappho,  and  Homer;  was  epicurean  in  his 
tastes,  luxurious  in  his  habits,  constant  in 
his  friendships,  and  took  pride  in  feeling 
himself  not  so  narrow-minded  as  the  rest 
of  mankind.  But  he  had  come  back  to 
Rome  at  a  moment  when  it  was  necessary 
to  draw  a  veil  over  such  latitudinarian  sen- 
timents as  his,  which  made  him  quite  as 
anxious  to  find  his  old  confidant,  for  the 
purpose  of  safely  relieving  his  mind,  as 
Nemesius  had  been  to  meet  him.  His  char- 
acter, as  we  see,  was  a  medley  of  a  quick 
sort  of  intelligence  without  depth,  of  frivol- 
ity, good  perceptive  faculties,  and  an  in- 
ordinate curiosity;  and  nothing  delighted 
him  more  than  stirring  events,  provided 
they  did  not  stir  him  out  of  the  soft,  sen- 
suous routine  of  his  own  daily  life. 

"I  was  in  Cyprus,"  he  said,  as  he  and 
his  friend — two  stately  patrician  figures — 
walked  slowly  along,  ' '  when  I  learned  that 
the  Christians  were  having  a  furious  time 
of  it  between  the  wild  beasts  and  other  dis- 
agreeable methods  of  torture  and  death; 
and,  having  large  possessions  here,  I 
thought  it  would  be  as  well,  in  view  of  the 
numerous  confiscations  that  were  going  on, 
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to  return  and  demonstrate  my  fidelity  to 
the  gods  and  the  Empire,  both  of  which 
that  singular  people  defy,  and  consequently 
have  to  suffer  the  penalty. ' ' 

"And  justly,"  said  Nemesius.  gravely. 

"To  satisfy  my  philosophic  curiosity," 
he  contined,  without  reference  to  the  re- 
mark of  his  friend, ' '  I  went  into  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  *  the  other  day,  to  observe 
the  relative  courage  of  the  Christians  and 
the  tigers,  and  the  result  was  in  favor  of 
the  first,  per  Fidius!  for  their  courage  was 
intelligent,  their  motive — as  they  view  it — 
worth  dying  for,  while  that  of  the  beasts 
was  mere  savage  instinct.  Is  it  not  a  most 
strange  delusion  for  such  brave  men  to  give 
themselves  to,  thereby  robbing  the  Empire 
of  splendid  soldiers?  Why,  such  courage 
exercised  against  the  enemies  of  Rome 
would  soon  vanquish  them,  and  trium- 
phantly end  her  wars.  A  more  glorious  age 
than  that  of  Augustus  would  be  revived — " 

"Thou art  a  dreamer  yet,  I  find.  When 
wilt  thou  go  again  to  see  the  enemies  of 
the  gods  destroyed?" 

"The  public  games,"  he  replied,  with  a 
light  laugh,  "and  the  chariot-races  at  the 
Circus  Maximus,  without  any  admixture  of 
the  new  spectacular  attractions,  will  satisfy 
me  hereafter. ' 1 

The  fact  is,  that  while  the  philosophic 
curiosity  of  Fabian  Csecilius  had  been 
more  than  gratified  by  the  cruel  spectacle 
he  had  lately  witnessed  in  the  Flavian  Am- 
phitheatre, his  sensitive  nerves  had  been 
so  disgusted  by  the  evil  smells  of  the  place, 
the  yells  of  the  brutal  plebeian  element 
of  the  assemblage  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  spectators  collected  there  to  wit- 
ness it ;  by  the  sight  of  torn  flesh,  of  spurting 
blood;  by  the  crunching  of  human  bones 
in  the  jaws  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  their 
low,  fiendish  growls  over  their  banquet, 
that  he  had  sworn  never  to  visit  it  again 
except  for  grave  reasons.  He  had  hurried 
from  the  scene,  and  gone  direct  to  the  Baths 
of  Sallust  to  refresh  himself;  then  returned 
to  his  luxurious  abode,  where,  sheltered 


*  Known  later  as  the  Coliseum. 


from  the  sun's  glare  and  lieat,  shut  in  from 
all  hideous  sounds,  and  reposing  amidst 
flowers,  he  sipped  his  snow-cooled  wine, 
and  lost  himself  in  the  poems  of  Lucretius, 

But  Fabian  kept  all  this  to  himself,  and 
went  on  to  tell  Nemesius  of  the  wild  chase 
he  had  been  in,  ever  since  his  arrival  in 
Rome,  to  find  him;  but  was  told  that  he 
was  either  in  attendance  on  the  Emperor, 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  certain  secret 
instructions  confided  to  him,  or  outside  the 
city  walls  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  reports 
that  had  reached  the  Ernperor  of  a  muti- 
nous outbreak  among  his  soldiers.  "And 
this  very  morning  I  left  a  note  at  the  office 
of  thy  rfotary,"  continued  Fabian,  "telling 
thee  that  I  was  in  Rome,  and  making  the 
vainest  efforts  to  find  thee,  asking  as  a  great 
favor  that  thou  wouldst  designate  a  meet- 
ing place  either  at  thy  villa  or  my  palace. 
Then  I  promised  gold  to  the  messenger  to 
whom  my  note  was  given  if  he  brought  me 
a  reply;  if  his  errand  should  prove  bootless, 
I  promised  to  kill  him.  After  which  I 
sauntered  up  to  the  Capitoline,  where  I 
found  thee.  Come,  here  we  are  at  my  door; 
come  in  and  dine  with  me;  I  have  a  good 
cook,  and  my  wines  are  of  the  best." 

"I  would  gladly,  for  I  have  many  things 
to  talk  over  with  thee,  but  I  am  on  my  way 
to  the  Forum  Vespasian,  to  see  one  on  im- 
portant public  business.  This  evening  I  go 
to  my  villa,  where  I  shall  spend  the  night, 
and  it  will  make  me  happy  if  thou  wilt 
accompany  me,"  said  Nemesius,  holding 
out  his  hand,  with  one  of  his  rare  smiles, 
which  but  few  could  resist.  "Say,  shall  I 
call  for  thee?" 

"Nothing could  be  more  delightful,  since 
I  can  not  have  thy  company  now ;  I  accept 
the  invitation  with  pleasure,"  answered 
Fabian,  as  they  clasped  hands  and  separated. 

The  late  afternoon  was  waning  behind  a 
misty  veil  of  gold,  which  filled  the  atmos- 
phere with  a  tender,  transparent  light,  and 
cast  a  dreamy  charm  over  imperial  Rome 
and  the  distant  spaces  beyond  her  walls. 
The  air  was  full  of  fragrance  from  countless 
flowers;  innumerable  fountains  sparkled 
and  made  low  music  as  they  tossed  their 
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spray  on  the  breeze;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  under  all  this  outward  beauty 
there  were  loathsome  underground  dun- 
geons and  horrible  prisons  crowded  with 
human  beings  guiltless  of  wrong — delicate, 
nobly  born  women;  brave  men,  who  had 
served  their  country  in  the  field  and  in  the 
Senate  of  Rome;  faithful,  courageous  be- 
ings of  heroic  worth  from  other  ranks  of  life, 
— all  enduring  the  most  merciless  cruelties 
that  an  infernal  ingenuity  could  invent; 
whose  bones  were  rent,  whose  flesh  was 
torn  and  burnt  on  their  quivering  bodies, 
and  who  were  tortured  unto  death  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  them.  Yes,  all  this  was 
going  on  near  the  costly  marble  palaces, 
near  the  Temples  of  Justice.  But  what 
heeded  mighty  Rome  such  sufferings  as 
these,  when  her  only  care  was  to  extermi- 
nate not  only  the  captives  on  whom  they 
were  inflicted,  but  all  others  of  their  belief  ? 

On  this  lovely,  late,  golden  afternoon  Ne- 
mesius  and  Fabian  Caecilius,  in  a  handsome 
chariot,  were  driving  towards  the  Aventine. 

"The  gods,"  said  Nemesius,  as  they 
turned  into  the  winding  road-way  which 
led  up  the  Aventine  Hill — "the  gods  have 
been  propitious  in  giving  me  the  boon  of 
thy  companionship  once  more.  I  have 
much  to  unbosom  to  thee,  my  friend,  which 
would  remain  sealed  to  all  but  thee;  for 
thou  khowest  I  do  not  wear  my  heart  on 
my  toga  to  be  pecked  at  by  daws. ' ' 

"Not  more  glad  than  I,  my  Nemesius, 
to  be  with  thee,  to  hear  thy  voice,  and 
what  thou  hast  been  about  for  more  than  a 
lustrum.  Fame  has  been  busy  with  thy 
deeds,  and  I  have  heard  part,  but  not  all," 
replied  Fabian,  wrapping  his  toga  closer  as 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  Tiber  swept  past; 
"but  it  will  be  all  the  pleasanter  heard 
from  thy  own  lips." 

They  reached  the  villa  just  as  the  last 
roseate  tints  were  fading  in  the  western  sky, 
and  the  new  crescent  moon  and  her  bright 
attendant  star  hung  suspended  in  the  soft 
glow. 

"Ah — h!"  said  Fabian,  inhaling  a  long 
breath  of  the  delicious  air,  sweet  with  the 
aroma  of  cedars  and  limes,  "there  is  no 


smell  of  blood  in  this  atmosphere  as  below 
there.  How  beautiful  these  gardens!  It  is 
like  a  dream  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  see  Philomel  and  Baucis 
emerge  from  yonder  grove  to  invite  me  to 
a  feast  of  milk  and  honey. ' ' 

' '  There  is  one  who  will  give  thee  better 
welcome,"  said  Nemesius,  laughing,  as 
Claudia,  holding  Zilla's  hand,  danced  across 
the  portico,  her  face  dimpled  with  smiles, 
and  her  arms  now  outstretched  to  embrace 
him,  then  to  be  lifted  in  his  strong  aims 
for  the  usual  kiss  and  caress. 

"Per  Fidiu s!  that  is  by  all  odds  the  love- 
liest little  nymph  I  ever  beheld ! ' '  ex- 
claimed Fabian.  "Such  grace!  such  eyes! 
and  hair  like  gold!  Whose  is  she,  Neme- 
sius?" 

"That  is  my  only  child — blind  from  her 
birth ;  be  careful  not  to  refer  to  it  in  speak- 
ing with  her,"  answered  Nemesius,  with 
emotion.  ' '  She  does  not  know — she  is  not 
conscious  of  her  misfortune." 

By  this  time  they  had  alighted ;  the  next 
moment  Claudia  was  in  her  father's  arms, 
clinging  to  him,  while  he  showered  soft 
kisses  on  her  face,  and  her  dimpled  fingers 
ran  lovingly  and  with  dainty  touches  over 
his  features.  Their  greeting  over,  Nemesius 
signed  to  his  friend  to  approach,  saying: 

4 '  My  little  Claudia,  I  have  a  guest  with 
me — my  kinsman,  Fabian  Caecilius,  who 
has  just  returned  to  Rome  after  a  long  ab- 
sence; wilt  thou  not  give  him  welcome?" 

For  her  father's  sake  she  gave  his  friend 
gracious  welcome;  while  he,  his  kindly  nat- 
ure full  of  pity  for  one  so  beautiful  and  so 
unfortunate,  spoke  to  her  in  low,  gentle 
tones,  quite  winning  her  favor  with  his 
honeyed  words.  It  was  another  discord  to 
this  Sybarite  to  find  this  fresh  contradiction 
in  Nature ;  why  had  she  been  so  prodigal  in 
beautiful  gifts  to  this  little  maid,  and  yet 
withheld  that  sense  which  left  her  life  in 
darkness?  It  seemed  like  a  frightful  caprice 
to  his  sensuous  mind;  he  did  not  approve 
of  such  an  unequal  distribution,  and  ar- 
raigned Nature  for  marring  her  own  perfect 
work. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 
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JULIE  BILLIART,  FOUNDRESS  OF  THE  CONGREGA- 
TION  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  NOTRE   DAME, 
OF  NAMUR.* 


MARIE  ROSE  JULIE  BILLIART  was 
born  at  Cuvilly,  in  the  old  province  of 
Picardy,  on  the  i2th  of  July,  1751,  and  was 
baptized  the  same  day.  Her  parents  were 
in  modest  yet  easy  circumstances,  and  were 
distinguished  for  their  fidelity  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  religious  duty.  The  childhood 
of  Julie  was  remarkable  as  shadowing  forth 
her  future  destiny,  and  the  prominent  feat- 
ures of  her  character — love  of  prayer,  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  zeal  for  souls. 
She  was  often  missed  from  the  family  circle, 
and  when  sought  for  was  found  in  some 
hidden  nook,  saying  her  childish  prayers 
with  a  gravity  and  devotion  far  beyond  her 
years.  By  the  time  that  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  seven  she  knew  her  Catechism 
perfectly,  and  had  mastered  not  only  the 
words  but  the  meaning.  After  school  hours 
it  was  her  custom  to  gather  her  little  com- 
panions around  her,  and,  with  her  bright 
and  winning  manner,  she  kept  them  at- 
tentive while  she  explained  the  Catechism, 
and  wound  up  with  an  exhortation  on  the 
love  of  God  or  the  hatefulness  of  sin,  so 
earnest,  we  are  told,  as  to  captivate  all  her 
listeners,  whether  old  or  young. 

These  meetings  soon  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  Cure  of  Cuvilly,  and  that  venerable 
man  watched  over  his  child-catechist  with 
paternal  interest.  He  judged  from  her  ap- 
parently infused  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  faith,  and  her  singularly  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  divine  things,  that  God  had 
great  designs  upon  her  soul,  and  he  was 
jealous  of  her  correspondence  with  those 
designs. 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  Julie  was  allowed  to  make  her  First 


*  Whenever  the  words  "saint,"  "miracle," 
"revelation,"  etc.,  are  used  in  this  sketch,  they 
are  to  be  understood  in  a  purely  historical  sense, 
conformably  to  the  decree  of  Pope  Urban  VIII. 


Communion  when  only  nine  years  old.  She 
doubtless  received  very  abundant  graces 
from  this  early  participation  in  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Feast;  and  ever  after,  the  preparation 
of  children  for  their  First  Communion  be- 
came her  favorite  work  of  zeal.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  pious  child  was  confirmed 
by  Cardinal  Potier  de  Gesvres,  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  and  thenceforth  the  Holy  Ghost 
took  complete  possession  of  this  pure  soul ; 
for  Julie  abandoned  herself  unreservedly  to 
the  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

As  she  grew  older  she  took  her  share  in 
the  labors  which  devolved  on  her  as  a  far- 
mer's daughter.  Her  virtues  gave  her  an 
extraordinary  ascendency  over  the  laborers 
and  workmen,  and  she  made  use  of  her  in- 
fluence to  "lead  them  to  God.  All  the  time 
she  had  to  spare  on  Sundays  was  devoted 
by  Julie  to  the  saintly  Carmelites  of  Com- 
piegne,  whom  she  loved  as  mothers,  and 
from  whom  she  learned  the  secrets  of  an 
interior  life.  When  she  was  fourteen  she 
burned  with  the  desire  of  consecrating  her- 
self irrevocably  to  the  service  of  her  divine 
Master,  and  M.  Dangicourt,  then  parish 
priest  at  Cuvilly,  allowed  her  to  make  a 
vow  of  perpetual  chastity.  She  was  soon 
called  upon  to  show  the  spirit  of  a  martyr 
as  well  as  that  of  a  virgin  and  an  apostle, 
for  the  white  lily  of  her  virginity  was  to 
blossom  amid  the  sharp  thorns  of  suffering. 
She  was  to  be  struck  down  like  Job — first 
reduced  to  actual  poverty  by  the  misfort- 
unes which  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  her 
father,  and  then  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness by  a  complication  of  diseases. 

The  troubles  of  the  Billiart  family  began 
in  1767.  Julie,  Ithen  young  and  strong, 
devoted  herself  to  the  hardest  work  in  the 
fields,  in  order  to  help  her  parents.  She 
ate  little,  allowed  herself  scanty  repose, 
endured  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  un- 
dertook many  fatiguing  journeys.  With  all 
this  she  found  time  for  her  daily  Commun- 
ions, her  meditations  and  vocal  prayers, 
and  her  visits  to  the  sick,  by  whose  bedsides 
she  often  spent  whole  nights.  Her  old 
zeal  went  on  consuming  her.  During  her 
journeys  she  catechised  those  whom  she 
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met,  carrying  everywhere,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  the  good  odor  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  a 
sudden  blow  was  to  check  all  this  exuber- 
ant life  of  eager  zeal  and  willing  labor. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1774,  Julie 
was  sitting  one  evening  by  her  father's 
side,  when  he  was  suddenly  fired  at  from 
outside  the  house.     He  was  not  hurt,  but 
the  fright  gave  so  great  a  shock  to  his 
daughter's  nervous  system,  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  complicated 
and  undefined  diseases.     She  completely 
lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  this  help- 
lessness was  followed  by  such  dangerous 
convulsions,  that  five  times  she  received 
Extreme  Unction,  and  was  considered  to 
be  at  the  point  of  death.    God  had  accepted 
the  oblation  which  she  had  made  to  Him 
of  her  whole  being;  but  whilst  He  thus 
afflicted  her,  He  also  drew  her  closer  to 
Himself.    M.  Dangi court  brought  her  Holy 
Communion   every   day,   and   for   several 
hours  afterwards  Julie  remained  absorbed  in 
prayer,  noticing  nothing  that  passed  around 
her,   and  with  her  countenance   glowing 
with  a  celestial  brightness.     But  she  came 
to  herself  as  soon  as  it  was  time  for  her 
Catechism  class.    No  suffering  could  make 
her  relinquish  the  work  she  loved  so  well; 
and,  as  the  children  came  trooping  in,  and 
ranging  themselves  round  her  sick-bed,  she 
had  a  sweet  smile  and  a  loving  greeting  for 
each.     Nor  were  these  her  only  visitors. 
Several  noble  ladies  in  the  neighborhood 
sought  the  counsel  of  the  poor  invalid ;  they 
learned  from  her  the  lessons  of  the  interior 
life,  and  consulted  her  in  their  doubts  and 
difficulties.     This  poor  girl,  who  had  had 
no  education  but  what  her  village  could 
afford  her  (as  M.  Auge",  Cure  of  Beauvais, 
wrote  in   1820),   "spoke  on  spiritual  and 
religious  subjects  like  a  doctor  of  divinity 
and  an  experienced  director  of  souls. ' '    She 
became  known  as  the  "Saint  of  Cuvilly," 
and  the  reputation  she  acquired  was  such 
that  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  have  her  examined  by  competent 
judges.     She  was  accordingly  questioned 
in  the  presence  of  several  learned  ecclesias- 
tics, who  bore  unanimous  testimonv  to  her 


sound  doctrine,  her  tender  piety,  and  her 
profound  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the 
saints. 

Julie's  influence  was  especially  useful  in 
restoring  that  spirit  of  love  and  confidence 
in  God  which  had  been  blighted  in  the 
North  of  France  by  the  icy  breath  of  Jan- 
senism. Frequent  Communion  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  the  altar-rails,  except  at 
Easter  and  the  great  festivals,  were  almost 
deserted.  But  Julie's  motto,  "Que  le  bon 
Dieu  est  bon! ' '  *  worked  quite  a  transfor- 
mation in  all  who  came  near  her.  It  is  still 
remembered  and  acted  upon,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. P£re  Varin  wrote,  many  years  later: 
"Tell  Julie  I  often  think  of  her,  for  I  like 
to  remind  myself  '  how  good  the  good  God 
is.'"  Frequent  Communion  found  an  ad- 
vocate and  an  apostle  in  Julie.  Herself  a 
daily  communicant,  she  did  all  she  could 
to  persuade  others  to  approach  the  Holy 
Table  as  often  as  possible.  Writing  to  a 
lady  of  rank  who  had  consulted  her  on  this 
subject,  she  said:  "Do  not  let  human  re- 
spect keep  you  away  from  Communion. 
Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  what  others 
may  say?  Ah,  if  they  did  but  know  the 
gift  of  God,  how  they  would  envy  our 
happiness!" 

In  1790  a  Constitutional  priest  replaced 
the  pastor  of  Cuvilly.  Julie,  strong  in  her 
faith,  refused  all  communication  with  the 
intruder.  The  authority  she  had  acquired 
by  her  reputation  of  holiness  enabled  her 
to  lead  public  opinion  in  this  matter.  All 
doubts  were  silenced  by  her  teaching.  The 
Republicans  were  enraged.  They  had  al- 
ready a  grudge  against  Julie  for  the  help 
she  had  given  in  procuring  places  of  refuge 
for  the  hunted  and  persecuted  priests,  and 
now  they  were  determined  to  take  their 
revenge.  The}-  collected  the  wood  of  the 
wayside  crosses,  and  lighted  a  bonfire  in 
the  village.  "The  Saint  shall  be  burned 
alive!"  was  the  horrible  crv.  At  the  first 


*  The  word  "good,"  in  English,  scarcely  ex- 
presses all  the  loving  kindness,  the  tenderness,, 
and  pity  that  is  implied  in  the  French  "bon." 
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intimation  of  this  infamous  project,  Julie's 
friends  hastened  to  her  rescue.  They  lifted 
her  from  her  couch,  and  placed  her  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cart  filled  with  hay,' which  they 
dispatched  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Com-  I 
piegne.  As  the  cart  drove  slowly  through 
the  village  the  poor  fugitive  could  hear  the 
blasphemous  threats  of  her  enemies  thus 
cheated  of  their  prey.  ' '  Never, ' '  she  after- 
wards said,  ' '  did  I  suffer  so  much  from  my 
inability  to  move.  I  longed  to  spring  up 
and  offer  myself  to  die  a  thousand  times 
rather  than  be  the  involuntary  cause  of  so 
many  offences  against  my  God."  She  ar- 
rived at  last  at  Compiegne,  but  there  was 
no  peace  for  her  there.  Tracked  from  house 
to  house,  she  was  obliged  to  change  her 
abode  five  different  times  in  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  she  lodged. 
In  relating  these  adventures  she  used  to 
add  that  her  favorite  ejaculation  at  that 
time  was:  "Oh,  my  dear  Lord!  wilt  Thou 
not  find  me  a  corner  in  Thy  paradise,  since 
there  is  no  room  for  me  on  earth  ? ' ' 

The  hurried  moving  to  and  fro  redoubled 
Julie's  physical  ailments;  a  violent  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  deprived  her  for  a  time 
of  all  power  of  speech.  What  was  worse, 
she  was  denied  the  spiritual  succor  which 
had  been  her  chief  support — no  Mass,  no 
Sacraments;  it  was  as  if  God  Himself  had 
abandoned  her.  Her  Lord,  however,  was 
very  near  her,  and  He  deigned  about  this 
time  to  grant  her  the  consolation  of  a  heav- 
enly vision.  She  saw  before  her  the  image 
of  one  of  the  large  wayside  crucifixes,  and 
at  its  foot  a  group  of  kneeling  nuns  in  a 
dress  as  yet  unknown  to  her.  She  was  told 
that  these  religious  would  one  day  be  her 
spiritual  daughters  in  an  institute  which 
would  be  marked  with  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
and  whose  object  would  be  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  children. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


BEAUTY  is  composed  of  three  necessary 
rays — courage,  intelligence,  and  goodness. 
The  suppression  of  any  one  of  these  three 
takes  away  beauty;  their  reunion  consti- 
tutes it. — Perreyve. 


A  Quaint  Old  City. 

OUR  journey  through  Belgium  was  made 
during  the  beautiful  days  of  autumn, 
with  the  mellowed  light  and  heat  of  our  own 
October.  We  missed  the  gorgeous  coloring^ 
of  our  New  England  forests,  though  there 
was  more  variety  in  the  autumn  dyes  of 
Belgium  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect. 
We  arrived  in  Lou  vain — that  historical  old 
city,  once  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Bra- 
bant, and  the  residence  of  royalty — as  the 
afternoon  sun  gilded  the  spires  of  the  nu- 
merous churches,  and  lighted  up  the  pin- 
nacles and  turrets  of  the  famous  Hotel  de 
Ville.  It  was  not  too  late  for  our  proposed 
visit  to  the  American  College,  but  we  wan- 
dered only  a  few  steps  from  our  hotel  when 
we  came  upon  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  most 
quaint  and  attractive.  It  stands  in  a  square 
apparently  set  apart  for  itself,  but  all  about 
the  grand  towering  mass  of  stone — yes,  into 
every  angle  of  the  building,  making  a  back- 
ground of  the  walls — have  been  built  for 
centuries  small  houses  and  shops.  We  do- 
not  know  why  this  was  ever  permitted, 
unless  that  in  feudal  times  the  people  had 
the  idea  of  safety  in  being  near  the  church ; 
but  the  Louvain  of  the  igth  century  is. 
making  an  effort  to  "abate  the  nuisance." 
The  Gothic  Church  of  St.  Peter  was 
founded  in  the  I5th  century,  and  is  very 
impressive  by  its  wonderful  carvings  and 
its  wealth  of  marbles;  there  are  also  some 
fine  pictures  by  Hemling,  grave  and  tender. 
Eight  chapels  on  each  side  of  the  nave  are 
filled  with  objects  of  interest.  But  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  is  the  rood  screen  which 
separates  the  choir  from  the  nave;  it  con- 
sists of  three  arches  adorned  with  statuettes, 
and  surmounted  by  a  Calvary,  with  the 
figure  of  St.  John  and  the  Blessed  Mother 
on  either  side,  and  three  statues  below, — 
the  whole  carved  in  the  most  delicate 
manner  in  stone,  with  flowers,  arabesques, 
and  wreaths.  The  Tabernacle,  inside  this 
screen,  stands  separate  from  everything  in 
the  sanctuary;  it  is  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  turrets  and  pinnacles,  and  groups  of 
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statues  of  saints,  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  : 
Our  Lord  and  of  His  Virgin  Mother, — all 
wrought  in  the  same  stone  as  the  screen; 
both  are  well  worthy  of  the  closest  scrutiiiy 
and  of  long  study.  There  were  worshippers 
before  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  burning  sil- 
ver lamps  told  of  the  great  mystery  of  our 
faith — the  ever-present  Lord.  This  screen 
{orjube,  as  it  is  called)  and  the  Tabernacle 
date  from  1433, 

The  pulpit  in  this  old  church  is  not  un-  j 
like  the  one  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gudule  in  I 
Brussels,  which  has  been  so  often  described 
by  tourists.     It  is  carved  in  old  black  oak, 
for  which  carving  Belgium  is  famous.    Be- 
low the  pulpit  proper  is  a  figure  of  St.  Paul 
thrown   from  his  horse   by  the  heavenly  ; 
vision,  which  changed  the  unbelieving  Jew  ; 
into  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.    Both  the 
horse  and  his  rider  are  prostrate  on   the 
ground — the  figures  nearly  life-size.   On  the 
back  of  the  foundation  of  this  pulpit  is  a  i 
rocky  cave,  with  St.  Peter  sitting  in  it,  the  j 
•cock  on  his  right  hand,  apparently  about 
to  crow;   above  the  pulpit  are  two  large  i 
palm  trees, — all  these  figures  wrought  in 
the  same  old  oak.    It  dates  from  1742,  and  j 
the  artist's  name  was  Berge. 

Louvain  for  centuries  has  held  one  of  the  j 
most  famous   universities   in  Europe.     It  i 
was  founded  in  1426;  at  one  time,  when  it 
was  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity,  its  students  j 
numbered  six  thousand;  at  present  it  has 
only  one  thousand.  The  Revolution,  which 
closed  so  many  pious  institutions,  had  its 
effect  on  this  also,  and  it  has  never  recov- 
ered its  earlier  prestige;  there  are  many  col- 
leges and  schools  connected  with  it. 

The  students  of  the  American  College 
follow  the  theological  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Many  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  were  edu- 
cated at  Louvain — the  Most  Rev.  Charles 
Seghers,  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Riordan, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Spalding,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
A.  J.  Glorieux,  and  others;  whilst  many  of 
our  devoted  clergy  turn  fondly  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  colleges  of  Louvain  as  their 
-Alma  Mater. 

A  youthful  scholastic,  afterwards  ordained 


for  our  own  home  parish,  took  a  carriage 
and  accompanied  us  outside  the  town  to  the 
Abbey  de  Pare,  a  convent  of  the  Premon- 
tres,  dating  from  1450,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Norbert,  concerning  whom  tradition  gives 
a  wonderful  miracle  of  a  poisonous  spider 
in  the  chalice.  We  saw  a  picture  of  this 
same  miracle  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
convent.  The  monk  who  guided  the  male 
portion  of  our  company  through  the  con- 
vent was  a  noble  specimen  of  manhood — 
tall,  robust,  and  elegant  both  in  person  and 
manners. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  the  remains  of 
the  walls  of  Louvain,  built  in  1160.  They 
now  form  a  sort  of  boulevard  for  the  city, 
and  are  most  picturesque  ruins;  they  are 
miles  in  extent.  The  section  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city  rises  high  above  the  streets, 
and  forms  a  lovely  promenade;  the  towers 
are  of  various  heights,  one  forty  feet,  pierced 
with  long  narrow  port-holes,  and  all  are 
draped  most  luxuriantly  with  ivy  and  other 
vines.  Below,  the  land  is  laid  out  with 
beds  of  flowers,  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  intersected  with  walks,  mak- 
ing a  beautiful  public  garden.  The  walls 
that  remain  are  in  many  places  seven  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  five  at  the  top;  one 
can  sit  on  moss-grown  seats  in  these  towers 
and  along  the  walls,  and  overlook  the  park, 
and  down  into  the  streets  beyond,  into  the 
grounds  of  a  Franciscan  monastery. 

As  we  sat  gazing  at  the  fair,  busy  scene 
(for  the  inhabitants  were  moving  in  every 
direction),  the  bell  rang  out  from  the  ivy- 
crowned  tower  of  the  monastery,  and  we 
saw  the  people  hurrying  by,  and  entering 
the  church.  We  followed  the  multitude, 
and  were  just  in  time  for  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
eager  worshippers  of  all  classes  kneeling  to 
adore;  many  a  workman  had  left  his  tools, 
and  the  market-woman  her  basket,  on  the 
steps  of  the  church,  while  the  owners  went 
in  to  pray,  sure  that  no  one  would  disturb 
their  property  under  the  protection  of  the 
church.  This  custom,  we  found,  yet  pre- 
vails in  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 

On  coming-  out  of  the  church  we  strolled 
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along,  looking  at  the  people  and  their  queer 
costumes,  and  listening  to  the  rough  Flem- 
ish tongue,  which  sounded  to  our  ears  like 
stones  rolling  from  a  cart,  when  we  were 
suddenly  accosted  by  a  woman,  who  came 
up  to  us  and  said :  ' '  How  do  you  like  our 
chapel?"  Had  she  spoken  in  the  Chinese 
language  we  should  not  have  been  more 
surprised.  We  entered  gladly  into  conver- 
sation, and  she  told  us  she  was  an  American 
convert,  who  had  married  a  Belgian  sea- 
captain  living  in  the  city. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  won- 
derful Hotel  de  Ville  of  Louvain — a  rich 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  worthy 
of  careful  examination.  It  was  built  in 
1440,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  connois- 
seurs the  finest  civic  specimen  of  its  style 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  high  narrow  stone  build- 
ing, pierced  with  pointed  windows  on  every 
side,  and  covered  with  a  high  pointed  roof; 
gables,  turrets,  and  spires  rise  from  each 
corner,  and  each  facade  is  carved  in  a 
marvellous  manner.  There  are  figures  of 
prominent  men  of  Louvain,  and  figures  of 
royalty;  around  these  are  scenes -from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments, — all  wonderful 
to  behold.  We  studied  the  work  again  and 
again,  and  always  with  renewed  interest. 

Our  amiable  landlord  recommended  us  to 
visit  the  lace-makers  of  Louvain.  During 
these  visits  we  were  impressed  not  only  with 
the  neatness  and  industry  of  the  women, 
but  also  with  the  deep  religious  sentiment 
and  spirit  of  devotion  which  animated  their 
humble  homes.  Every  lace-maker,  in  her 
own  chamber,  where  she  worked  day  after 
day,  had  a  crucifix  or  a  holy  picture  placed 
before  her,  on  which  she  could  rest  her 
eyes  while  her  fingers  were  employed.  No 
other  ornament  was  to  be  seen  in  the  poor, 
scantily  furnished  room. 

On  our  return  we  went  into  a  bttguinage. 
In  olden  times  these  institutions  were  in  a 
flourishing  condition  all  over  Europe,  but 
at  present  they  are  mostly  confined  to  a  [ 
few  houses  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  They 
seem  to  be  a  town  within  a  town  ;  the  in- 
habitants belong  to  an  order  which  aims  to 
lead  a  religious  life  without  distinct  vows; 


they  live  under  certain  rules  in  their  own 
families.  The  bkguinage  is  a  walled  enclos- 
ure, but  the  people  go  in  and  out  at  pleas- 
ure; only  the  gates  are  closed  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  evening,  when  the  inhabitants 
are  expected  to  be  in  their  houses.  The 
church  in  this  beguinage  was  founded  in 
1317.  Some  interesting  old  glass  and  quaint 
pictures  and  statues  adorn  the  edifice.  • 
Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  a  picture 
of  the  patron  saint  of  this  community.  In 
looking  up  the  origin  of  the  bkguins,  we 
find  that  they  are  said  by  some  authorities 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  whilst  others  claim  an  earlier  date. 

In  our  further  rambles  about  this  inter- 
esting city  we  came  upon  what  is  called 
Mount  Cesaire;  there  is  a  remarkable  old 
tower  on  this  height,  also  the  remains  of 
fortifications,  and  of  an  old  castle  called 
Chateau  de  Cesaire,  dating  from  891.  It 
is  a  hard  climb  to  these  ruins,  but  it  well 
repays  the  effort.  On  this  height  was  the 
chateau  where  the  princes  of  Brabant  re- 
sided, and  which  was  rebuilt  many  times. 
In  1375,  six  years  were  spent  in  repairing 
it  for  Wenceslaus  and  Jean,  sovereigns  of 
Brabant.  It  was  partly  burned  in  1503,  and 
in  1783  Joseph  II.  ordered  the  demolition 
of  the  castle  and  tower ;  ' '  thus  disappeared 
an  edifice  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Lou- 
vainians,  and  which  had  seen  the  birth  of 
the  city  at  its  feet."  At  one  time  the 
building  was  occupied  by  the  religious  order 
of  Hospitallers.  A  church  dedicated  to  St. 
John  of  God  was  built  by  the  monks  near 
this  spot.  It  was  consecrated  in  1457,  and 
was  much  visited  by  mothers  with  feeble 
children.  Nothing  of  all  this  remains  to  be 
seen  to-day  but  a  few  feet  of  fortifications 
and  the  ruins  of  the  tower. 

From  this  height  the  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  most  striking  and 
interesting.  The  whole  city  lies,  as  it  were, 
in  a  bowl,  surrounded  with  hills,  of  which 
this  is  the  highest.  The  church  spires, 
glittering  in  the  sunlight,  rise  from  the 
dense  mass  of  buildings,  mingling  their 
beauty  with  the  pointed  gables  and  red- 
tiled  roofs  of  the  houses.  The  river  Doyle 
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runs  through  the  city,  and  from  Mount 
Cesaire  looks  like  a  silver  cord. 

St.  Margaret,  whose  relics  are  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  and  much  venerated  by 
the  people,  was  martyred  in  this  city  for 
her  faith  and  virtue  (1222).  Her  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river  Doyle,  but  was  seen 
some  time  afterwards  floating  on  the  water, 
surrounded  with  celestial  light,  and  ac- 
companied by  choirs  of  angels.  Thus  runs 
tradition  with  regard  to  this  Saint,  and  her 
memory  is  still  held  in  the  greatest  vener- 
ation. 

We  thought,  as  we  rested  among  these 
ruins,  of  the  busy  life  of  the  city,  the  brain 
work  still  going  on  in  all  these  colleges 
and  schools,  which  make  Louvain  famous 
all  over  the  Catholic  world ;  there  are  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  in  the  city,  and  of  j 
that  number  a  vast  body  are  employed  in  : 
scholastic  pursuits,  students  still  flocking 
to  its  ancient  University  from  the  countries 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States.  The  chimes  of  St.  Gertrude  came 
to  us  like  the  perfume  of  violets  wafted  by 
gentle  breezes.  The  bells  of  Bruges,  and 
indeed  of  all  Belgium,  are  a  delicious 
memory.  Why  is  it  that  we  never  catch 
these  sounds  elsewhere?  The  hazy  at- 
mosphere of  an  October  day  added  mar- 
vellous beauty  to  the  view  across  the  town, 
hiding  all  defects,  and  bringing  out  new 
beauties.  It  was  a  cheerful  thought,  as  we 
dreamed  away  the  moments,  that  almost 
all  these  heaven-directed  spires  taught  one 
doctrine,  were  of  one  faith,  and  under  one 
Head.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  Catholic 
Belgium ! 

As  we  descended  the  mountain  by  a  steep 
path,  we  came  directly  upon  the  beautiful 
Church  of  St.  Gertrude,  founded  in  1200, 
by  Henri  I.,  Duke  of  Brabant.  It  was 
erected  into  an  Augustinian  abbey  church 
by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  (1786)  this  abbey  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  but,  like 
other  religious  houses,  it  was  suppressed, 
and  to-day  there  remain  of  the  grand  old 
abbey  only  some  stones  in  a  green  meadow. 
The  church  was  spared.  It  is  of  different 


styles  of  architecture,  dating  from  different 
periods.  The  carved  oaken  stalls  for  the 
clergy  are  world-renowned;  there  is  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  them  for  wonderful 
carving  even  in  Belgium.  The  wood  seems 
to  have  become  like  the  finest  lace  under 
the  chisel  of  the  artist;  each  stall  is  crowned 
by  a  carved  statuette  of  some  saint.  The 
Passion  of  Our  Lord,  in  twenty-eight  differ- 
ent groups — each  figure  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  and  even  the  expression  on  the  faces 
life-like — is  wrought  the  whole  length  of 
the  stalls.  On  the  end  of  each  is  repre- 
sented some  scene  from  the  sorrowful  life 
of  Our  Blessed  Mother,  in  which  the  faces 
seem  to  speak.  The  seat  in  each  stall  can 
be  raised,  and  on  the  underside  is  sculpt- 
ured, most  delicately,  some  Scripture  story. 
The  church  has  a  number  of  good  pictures 
by  Flemish  artists,  and  is  adorned  with 
beautiful,  variegated  marbles. 

We  left  Louvain  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  those  who  pass  by  on  the 
other  side,  not  caring  to  visit  this  "staid 
old  city,"  thereby  lose  much  pleasure  and 
instruction. 

ISADORE. 


A  Wayside  Flower  for  Our  Lady's 
Shrine. 


"  TI7HILE  we  are  gazing  at  the  distant 
VV  stars  we  are  often  trampling  violets 
under  foot."  These  words  of  a  German 
poet  often  recur  to  me  when  I  call  to  mind 
the  simple,  humble  congregation  that  as- 
sembles in  the  little  country  church  which 
has  represented  to  me  the  notion  of  the  term 
parish  for  many  and  many  a  year.  What  a 
contrast  between  it  and  the  beautiful  cathe- 
dral which  was  the  church  of  my  baptism! 
And  yet  among  its  people  a  thoughtful 
writer  would  find  ample  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  pen,  and  the  student  of  human 
nature  full  opportunity  of  perusing  that 
most  fascinating  of  volumes,  the  history  of 
the  soul. 

The  simple  histories  of  almost  all  the 
j  families  have  developed  under  my  eye,  and, 
1  passing  from  this  pew  to  that,  I  could  tell 
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you  many  tales  whose  truth  would  seem 
like  fiction, — tales  of  folly  expiated  through 
long  lives  of  trial ;  tales  of  peaceful,  tran- 
quil happiness  won  through  simple,  trust- 
ful obedience  to  God's  law.  I  could  give 
you  narratives  of  life's  crowning  sorrow 
"bravely  borne,  until  a  haven  of  rest  was 
open  to  tempest-tossed  hearts;  as  well  as 
pretty  incidents  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
even  in  the  first  days  of  a  joyous,  happy 
union  did  not  make  ' '  I  have  married  me  a 
wife,  therefore  I  can  not  come"  an  excuse 
for  laying  aside  devout  habits.  From  among 
these  annals  of  a  quiet  neighborhood  I  will 
•cull  one  incident — a  wayside  flower  for  Our 
Lady's  shrine. 

Just  in  front  of  our  pew  is  that  of  a  Ger- 
man farmer — a  sturdy  fellow,  capable  of 
holding  the  plow  to  as  straight  a  furrow  as 
could  be  made  by  £ny  man  in  the  land. 
His  wife  is  a  pretty,  sweet-faced  woman, 
who  looks  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold; who  would  be  able  to  consider  a 
field — aye,  buy  it,  too,  with  the  fruit  of  her 
hands.  This  family  is  one  of  a  little 
German  colony  whose  relationships  to  one 
another  are  a  hopeless  tangle  to  all  out- 
siders. 

To  have  a  farm  near  the  church  is  the 
dream  of  all  Catholic  farmers, — a  dream  not 
always  realized  any  more  than  any  other 
castle  in  the  air;  so  these  neighbors  come 
to  church  from  five  miles  away.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  they  who.  need  reproof  for 
not  arriving  until  Gloria  or  Gospel ;  yet,  of 
course,  there  are  many  beautiful  exercises 
in  which  distance  prevents  them  from  shar- 
ing. Such  are  the  evening  Benedictions  of 
the  October  Rosary  devotions. 

Wholly  unconscious  of  self-praise,  this 
same  little  valiant  woman  told  in  my  pres- 
ence how  they  consoled  themselves  for  this 
privation.  Every  evening  they  hurried 
through  their  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  the  oldest  farmer  in  their 
settlement — the  one  who  was  either  father, 
or  uncle,  or  grandfather  to  this  or  that 
household.  They  endeavored  to  be  all 
assembled  there  at  the  hour  at  which  the 
Rosary  was  recited  in  the  church,  and,  af- 


I  ter  saying  the  Angelus  together,  the  old 

I  grandfather  led  the  Rosary,  aftej  which  the 

j  three  Aves  and  Salve,  together  with  the 

I  prayer  for  the  Church,  were  recited.    "We 

can't  be  in  church,  so  we  do  what  we  can," 

she  added. 

If  only  every  Catholic  family  would  thus 
respond  to  the  request  of  the  Father  of 
Christendom,  then  indeed  would  all  the 
foes  of  God's  Church, -both  visible  and  in- 
visible, be  utterly  vanquished.  Desecrated 
sanctuaries  would  be  again  sanctified,  the 
cloister  would  recruit  its  forces,  the  world 
would  be  less  heartless,  less — worldly;  and 
Catholic  youth  would  be  duly  strengthened 
to  resist  the  manifold  temptations  which- 
beset  their  paths. 

Not  long  since,  our  pastor  said  to  us :  "I 
am  instructing  another  convert,  a  German 
Lutheran;  and  he  shows  such  good  dis- 
positions— so  earnest  and  so  serious!  He 

has  been  at  R s'  for  a  long  time,  and 

they  converted  him  somehow  or  other." 

Simple-hearted  people  they  are,  incapable 
of  any  profound  argument ;  this  conversion, 
then,  must  have  been  caused  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  grace  radiating  from  the  Rosary, 
which  entered  the  heart  of  the  stranger 
within  their  gates, — one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  the  power  of  her  "who  alone 
has  destroyed  all  heresies. ' ' 


The  Late  Encyclical  ("Immortale  Dei"). 


OUR  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII. ,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  office  as  chief  Pastor  of 
souls,  has  given  to  the  world  another  En- 
cyclical Letter,  wherein  are  clearly  set  forth 
some  of  those  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age  would  fain  suppress  or  obscure. 
The  Encyclical  is  entitled,  "On  the  Chris- 
tian Constitution  of  States";  and,  with 
singular  grace  and  dignity  of  style  and 
language ;  with  profound  philosophical 
thought ;  with  a  boldness  of  conception,  re- 
strained but  yet  communicative,  which  at- 
tracts the  heart  and  gains  the  assent  of  the 
mind,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  explains  the 
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providential  order  regarding  the  rights  and 
duties  of  all — the  Church  and  Governments, 
society  and  individuals,  the  family  and  the 
State.  He  presents  the  ideal  code  of  the 
Christian  republic,  wherein  are  well  defined 
the  relations  between  the  divine  and  the 
human — between  unalterable  truth  and 
contingent  fact; — where  the  harmony  and 
stability -of  works,  so  often  disturbed  by 
man,  reign  supreme. 

We  shall  attempt  here  a  brief  synopsis  of 
this  truly  admirable  document,  which  may 
be  fittingly  regarded  as  the  crowning  work 
in  the  series  of  wonderful  expositions  of  the 
truths  and  beauties  of  Christianity  with 
.which  the  glorious  career  of  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful  has  thus  far  been  marked. 

It  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  three 
grand  parts,  treating  respectively  of  the 
principles  of  Christian  government,  the 
evil  results  of  the  violation  of  those  princi- 
ples, and  finally  the  duties  of  Catholics  in 
the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

In  the  first  part  it  is  shown  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  when  applied 
to  civil  society  have  a  power  and  efficacy 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  a  nation, 
and  to  respond  to  its  just  and  reasonable 
demands,  and  make  it  truly  happy.  But  to 
this  end  it  is  necessary  to  acknowledge  the 
Church  such  as  her  divine  Founder  made 
her — "a  society  perfect  in  its  kind  and  in 
its  rights,  possessing  in  and  by  itself .... 
all  the  appliances  necessary  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  action  .  .  .  " ;  and  that  "as  the  end 
at  which  the  Church  aims  is  by  far  the 
noblest  of  ends,  so  its  power  is  the  most 
exalted  of  powers. ' ' 

Speaking  in  particular  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  rulers  and  subjects,  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther says: 

' '  But  the  right  of  ruling  is  not  necessarily  allied 
with  any  special  form  of  commonwealth,  but  may 
assume  this  or  that  form ,  provided  that  it  promotes 
utility  and  the  public  good.  But  whatever  be  the 
kind  of  commonwealth,  rulers  ought  to  fix  their 
eyes  on  God,  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  from  Him  take  example  and  receive  their  law. 
For  as  God  in  the  material  world  has  created  sec- 
ondary causes,  wherein  the  divine  nature  and 
action  are  reflected, — causes  conducing  to  the  end 
for  which  the  world  exists, — so  in  civil  society 


He  has  willed  that  there  should  be  a  government 
carried  on  by  men,  who  present  to  mankind  an 
image  of  His  power  and  of  His  providence.  The 
sway  of  the  ruler,  therefore,  should  be  just,  and 
not  that  of  a  master,  but  of  a  father;  because  the 
power  of  God  over  men  is  most  just  and  is  allied 
to  His  fatherly  goodness.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
carried  on  for  the  advantage  of  the  citizens;  be- 
cause they  who  are  over  others  are  over  them  for 
this  cause  alone,  that  they  may  see  to  the  interests 
of  the  State.  .  .  . 

"Thus  truly  the  majesty  of  rule  will  be  recog- 
nized with  an  honorable  and  willing  regard  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens.  For  when  once  they  realize 
that  rulers  are  strong  only  with  the  authority  of 
God,  they  will  feel  that  this  respect  is  due  and 
just;  that  they  should  be  obedient  to  their  rulers, 
and  pa}^  to  them  duty  and  fidelity  with  somewhat 
of  the  affection  of  children  for  their  parents.  '  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers.'  Indeed, 
to  contemn  lawful  authority,  in  whatever  person 
it  is  vested,  is  as  unlawful  as  to  resist  the  divine 
will ;  and  whoever  resists  that,  rushes  voluntarily 
to  his  destruction.  '  He.*vho  resists  the  power, 
resists  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  who  resist 
purchase  to  themselves  damnation.'  Wherefore, 
to  cast  away  obedience,  and  by  popular  violence 
to  incite  to  sedition,  is  treason  not  only  against 
man  but  against  God. ' ' 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  those  in 
authority  are  thus  further  insisted  upon: 

"In  the  domain  of  political  and  civil  affairs,  the 
laws  aim  at  the  common  good,  and  are  not  guided 
by  the  deceptive  wishes  and  judgments  of  the  multi- 
tude, b^lt  by  truth  and  justice.  The  authority  of 
the  rulers  puts  on  a  more  than  merely  human 
dignity,  and  is  restrained  from  declining  from 
justice,  and  passing  over  lawful  limits  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  power. ' ' 

Then  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  gives  the 
following  magnificent  definition  of  obedi- 
ence to  established  authority: 

"  The  obedience  of  citizens  has  honor  and  dig- 
nity as  companions,  because  it  is  not  the  servitude 
of  men  to  men,  but  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
exercising  His  sovereignty  by  means  of  men." 

After  eloquently  showing  the  advantages 
resulting  to  society  from  the  observance  of 
these  principles,  his  Holiness  next  con- 
siders that  certain  modern  societies  seek  to 
establish  themselves  on  other  principles, 
which  are  erroneous,  and  "out  of  harmony 
not  only  with  Christian  but  with  natural 
right."  Such  societies,  instead  of  pro- 
curing the  happiness  of  the  people,  are 
responsible  for  all  the  evils  with  which 
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they  are  actually  afflicted.     Says  the  Holy 
Father: 

"Nature  herself  bears  witness  that  all  power  of 
whatever  kind  comes  from  God,  that  greatest  and 
most  august  Fountain.  Popular  rule,  however, 
which,  without  any  regard  to  God,  is(said  to  be 
naturally  in  the  multitude,  though  it  may  well 
avail  to  excite  many  forms  of  covetousness,  yet 
rests  on  no  probable  reason,  nor  can  have  sufficient 
strength  to  ensure -public  security  and  the  quiet 
permanence  of  order.  Verily,  things  under  the 
auspices  of  these  doctrines  have  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  many  sanction  this  as  a  law  in  civil  ju- 
risprudence— to  wit,  that  sedition  may  rightly  be 
raised.  For  the  idea  prevails  that  princes  are  really 
nothing  but  delegates  to  express  the  popular  will ; 
and  so,  necessarily,  all  things  become  alike,  are 
changeable  at  the  popular  nod,  and  a  fear  of  rev- 
olutions is  forever  hanging  over  our  heads." 

The  third  part  of  the  Pontifical  Letter  lays 
down  for  the  faithful  certain  rules  of  conduct 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  society: 

"These,  then,  are  the  things  taught  by  the 
Catholic  Church  concerning  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  State.  Concerning  these  say- 
ings and  decrees,  if  a  man  will  only  judge  dis- 
passionately, no  form  of  government  is,  in  itself, 
condemned,  so  long  as  it  has  nothing  repugnant 
to  Catholic  doctrine,  and  is  able,  if  wisely  and 
justly  managed,  to  preserve  the  State  in  the  best 
condition.  Nor  is  it,  in  itself,  to  be  condemned 
because  the  people  have  a  greater  or  less  share  in 
the  government;  for  at  certain  times,  and  with 
the  guarantee  of  certain  laws,  a  great  participa- 
tion may  appertain  not  only  to  the  usefulness 
but  even  to  the  duty  of  the  citizens.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  just  cause  that  any  one  should  con- 
demn the  Church  as  being  too  restricted  in  her 
principles,  or  inimical  to  that  liberty  which  is 
natural  and  legitimate." 

The  Pope  then  speaks  of  the  characters 
of  true  liberty,  which  proceeds  from  Truth, 
and  finds  in  Truth  its  best  guardian : 

"On  the  other  hand,  that  liberty  is  natural  and 
to  be  sought  which,  if  it  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  individual,  suffers  not  men  to  be  the  slaves 
of  errors  and  evil  desires — the  worst  of  masters; 
which,  if  considered  in  relation  to  society,  gives 
to  citizens  the  opportunity  of  protecting  their  own 
interests,  and  to  one  State  defence  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  another.  This  blameless  liberty,  worthy  of 
man,  the  Church  approves,  and  has  never  ceased 
striving  to  keep  firm  and  whole  among  the  people. 
In  very  truth,  whatever  things  in  the  State  chiefly 
avail  for  the  common  safety,  whatever  have  been 
usefully  instituted  against  the  license  of  princes, 
consulting  all  the  interests  of  the  people;  what- 


ever forbid  the  governing  authority  to  invade  mu- 
nicipal or  domestic  affairs;  whatever  preserve  the 
dignity  and  the  character  of  man,  in  preserving 
|  the  equality  of  rights  in  individual  citizens;  of 
all  these  things  the  Catholic  Church  is  shown  to 
have  ever  been  the  author,  the  promoter,  or  the 
guardian.  Ever,  therefore,  consistent  with  herself, 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  she  rejects  immoderate  liberty 
— which  both  in  the  case  of  individuals  and  peoples 
results  in  license  or  in  servitude — on  the  other,  she 
willingly  and  with  pleasure  embraces  those  hap- 
pier circumstances  which  the  age  brings,  if  they 
truly  contain  the  prosperity  of  this  life,  which  is  as 
it  were  a  stage  in  the  journey  to  that  other  which 
is  to  endure  everlastingly.  Vain  is  the  calumny, 
now  so  widespread,  that  the  Church  looks  with 
an  evil  eye  on  modern  constitutions,  and  rejects 
indiscriminately  the  mature  fruit  of  the  genius 
of  the  time.  Mad  opinion  she  indeed  repudiates, 
and  reproves  wicked  plans  of  sedition,  and  espec- 
ially that  state  of  indifference  which  may  end  in 
a  real  apostasy." 

Continuing,  the  Holy  Father  declares 
the  Church  to  be  likewise  the  friend  of  all 
progress  in  the  domain  of  science,  ever  wel- 
coming the  discoveries  of  new  truths,  and 
encouraging  and  promoting  investigations 
in  Nature. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  principles  laid 
down,  it  becomes  not  only  permissible  but 
even  obligatory,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  take  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs: 

' '  It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  the  public 
welfare  that  men  should  diligently  and  wisely  give 
attention  to  the  duties  of  citizenship,  particularly 
providing  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  religion 
and  true  morality ;  for  upon  these  things  depends 
the  welfare  of  every  State.  Besides,  in  general,  it 
is  useful  and  honorable  to  stretch  the  attention 
of  Catholics  beyond  this  narrower  field,  and  to 
embrace  every  branch  of  public  administration. 
Generally,  We  say,  because  Our  word  reaches  all 
the  nations,  and  it  may  happen  that  in  some  place 
it  may  not  be  expedient  to  engage  in  public  affairs, 
or  to  take  political  office.  But  generally,  as  We  have 
said,  total  abstention  from  political  life  would  be 
no  less  blameworthy  than  the  refusal  of  any  other 
kind  of  action  for  public  good,  and  all  the  more 
so  because  Catholics  are  bound  by  their  doctrines 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done  with  integrity  and  with 
faith.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  idle,  those 
whose  opinions  do  not  in  truth  give  any  great 
hope  of  safety  would  easily  get  possession  of  the 
reins  of  government.  This  also  would  be  attended 
with  danger  to  religion,  because  those  would 
become  most  powerful  who  are  badly  disposed 
toward  the  Church ;  and  those  least  powerful  who 
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.are  well  disposed.  Wherefore,  it  is  evident  there 
is  just  cause  for  Catholics  to  undertake  the  con- 
•duct  of  public  affairs ;  for  they  do  not  assume  these 
responsibilities  in  order  to  approve  of  what  is  not 
lawful  in  the  methods  of  government  at  this  time, 
but  in  order  that  they  may  turn  these  very  meth- 
ods, as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  unmixed  and  true 
public  good;  having  the  purpose  of  infusing  into 
all  the  veins  of  the  social  body  the  true  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  the  Catholic  religion  —  the  most 
healthy  sap  and  blood,  as  it  were." 

The  Holy  Father  concludes  with  an  ear- 
nest exhortation  to  Catholics  to  follow  the 
-example  of  their  forefathers  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  faith,  and  to  see  that  they  be 
''publicly  known  as  most  loving  sons  of 
the  Church ;  and  whatsoever  is  inconsistent 
with  this  good  report,  without  hesitation 
to  reject."  And  while  they  may  without 
•offence  differ  as  regards  the  best  form  of 
government,  and  civil  regulations  pertain- 
ing thereto,  they  must  to  a  man  be  united 
in  this,  ' '  that  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic 
profession  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled 
with  opinions  approaching  toward  Natural- 
ism or  Rationalism." 


New  Publications. 


The  Illustrated  Catholic  Family  Annual 

for  1886  (published  by  the  Catholic  Publi- 
cation Society  Co.,  New  York,)  not  only  sus- 
tains the  high  reputation  gained  by  preceding 
numbers,  but  enhances  it.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent,  the  reading  matter  varied  and 
interesting — suiting  well  a  publication  of  this 
kind.  A  poetic  gem  by  Maurice  F.  Kgan,  en- 
titled ' '  The  String  of  the  Rosary, ' '  is  set  in 
.an  engraved  border  of  artistic  design.  We 
hope  the  Family  Annual  for  1886  will  have  a 
wider  circulation  than  ever;  it  certainly  de- 
serves well  of  the  Catholic  reading  public. 

—We  are  pleased  to  see  the  Angel  Guar- 
dian Annual  for  1886  materially  enlarged  and 
improved  beyond  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
new  feature  of  illustrations  and  biographical 
-and  other  sketches  is  in  keeping  with  the 
times,  and  must  aid  materially  in  giving  the 
Angel  Guardian  Annual  a  hold  upon  the  Cath- 
olic public.  This  year-book  voices  a  noble 
mission  of  charity;  it  modestly  pleads  for  a 
-charitable  and  educational  work  that  can  not 
fail  to  commend  itself  to  every  Christian  heart. 


The  Hidden   Star. 


7T~HE  patient  gaze  brings  out  the  star, 
^  That,  like  an  eye, 

Set  in  the  sky, 

Its  sweet  light  shedding  from  afar, 
At  morning  dawn  and  still  at  even, 

The  night  alway, 

And  livelong  day, 
Bright  twinkles  ever,  deep  in  heaven. 

ii. 
Thy  steadfast  prayer  so  reacheth  Love, 

That,  like  the  star, 

Seeming  so  far, 

Its  glad  help  sending  from  above, 
In  Youth's  fair  dream,  and  memory's  smart, 

In  griefs  sad  moan, 

And  joy's  sweet  tone, 
Aye  burns  for  us,  deep  in  God's  Heart. 
T.  E.  H. ,  IN  N.  D.  Scholastic. 


A  Little  Martyr  of  the  Cross. 


>OT  many  years  ago,  while 
Alexander  II.  still  governed 
Russia,  a  band  of  soldiers  went 
prowling  about  the  country, 
seeking,  in  compliance  with  the 
orders  they  had  received,  to  find 
some  motive  for  persecuting  the 
humble  Catholic  inhabitants.  These 
pitiless  men  on  one  occasion  descried  a  poor 
little  lad  of  twelve  years  gathering  dead 
wood  on  the  borders  of  a  forest.  At  once 
they  separated,  and  stationed  themselves  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  intercept  their 
innocent  prey,  should  he  attempt  to  elude 
them.  Then  the  leader  cried  out  fiercely: 
' '  What  is  your  religion  ? ' ' 
' '  I  am  a  Catholic, ' '  calmly  answered  the 
child. 

' '  Let  me  see  you  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross." 

The  boy  complied,  carrying  his  hand 
from  the  brow  to  the  breast,  and  thence  from 
the  left  shoulder  to  the  right,  as  Catholics 
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trace  the  august  Sign;  not  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  as  Russians  do. 

The  soldiers  tried  to  induce  him  to  sign 
himself  according  to  the  Russian  rite,  but 
the  courageous  boy  resisted  alike  their 
threats  and  entreaties.  Tiring  of  his  con- 
stancy, the  leader  of  the  wicked  band  then 
condemned  the  faithful  little  Catholic  to  be 
shot  After  tying  him  to  a  tree,  he  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  fall  back  in  a  row 
and  take  aim.  The  child,  although  his 
countenance  was  suffused  with  a  deadly 
pallor,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  began 
to  pray  with  great  fervor.  Thereupon  the 
chief  ordered  his  men  to  lower  their  mus- 
kets, exclaiming: 

"You  wicked  young  dog!  you  are  not 
worth  the  amount  of  powder  and  ball  my 
soldiers  would  waste  in  killing  you.  It  will 
be  much  cheaper  to  hang  you."  Touched, 
perhaps,  by  the  terror  of  the  little  victim, 
he  added,  in  a  more  gentle  tone,  "Now, 
my  lad,  let  me  see  you  give  up  this  rebel- 
lious humor.  Make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
in  a  way  to  prove  yourself  a  faithful  son 
of  our  holy  father  the  Emperor,  and  our 
mother  the  Orthodox  Church." 

The  child  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
for  sole  reply  made  anew  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  in  the  Catholic  way. 

In  great  excitement,  they  then  took  him 
to  the  base  of  a  lofty  oak,  and,  tying  a  rope 
about  the  trembling  boy's  neck,  hoisted 
him  on  their  hands,  pretending  to  await  a 
signal  to  launch  him  into  space.  Again  the 
inhuman  chief  bade  him  make  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross.  The  child  moved  his  head  in 
the  most  expressive  manner,  to  signify  that 
he  would  not  do  otherwise  than  he  had 
done.  Foiled  a  second  time,  the  ruthless 
chief  declared  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
waste  a  new  rope  on  such  a  little  villain. 
' '  Let  him  be  drowned :  that  will  cost  noth- 
ing." 

Next  they  seized  their  frightened  victim, 
and  carried  him  to  a  frozen  lake  in  the 
vicinity.  Here  they  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice, 
the  while  making  pantomimic  signs  to  him 
of  their  unmerciful  purpose;  then,  for  the 
last  time,  thev  bade  him  make  the  Russian 


Sign  of  the  Cross.  Gathering  around  him, 
they  watched  his  countenance  for  a  token 
of  submission,  as  they  prepared  to  lower 
him  into  the  icy  water.  Just  as  the  gen- 
erous martyr  tried  once  more  to  declare  that 
he  would  never  make  any  but  the  Catholic 
token  of  his  creed,  the  ice  yielded  to  the 
combined  pressure  of  his  over-eager  perse- 
cutors, and  they  all  suddenly  sunk  into  the 
lake,  and  perished  together. 

We  know  by  faith  what  crown  that  heroic 
child  now  wears  in  heaven;  perchance  he 
prayed  for  his  murderers,  and  their  eternal 
perdition  was  hindered. 

A  short  time  after  this  event,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  expired,  having  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  an  infernal  machine,  the  inventors 
of  which  were  certainly  not  Catholics,  and 
probably  never  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
in  any  form. 


The  Crooked   Palm. 


On  entering  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  my 
uncle  called  me  on  deck,  and  we  watched 
the  constellation  styled  the  Southern  Cross, 
which  seemed  embossed  on  the  sky  as  a 
lasting  souvenir  of  all  that  Spain  has  dene 
to  plant  the  Cross  of  salvation  on  the  bound- 
less plains  of  Brazil.  Our  steamer  appeared 
to  move  between  waves  of  phosphorescent 
light  above  and  below;  for  her  prow  dashed 
aside  the  fiery  billows,  and  myriads  of  fire- 
flies circled  around  our  heads,  and  only  dis- 
appeared with  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun. 
These  fell  on  countless  beauties  of  land  and 
sea;  but  all  the  passengers  stood  entranced 
before  the  little  Island  of  Paquetc,  which  is 
covered  with  a  grove  of  magnificent  cocoa- 
palms.  These  sylvan  rnonarchs  seemed  to 
govern  "all  they  surveyed";  but  as  the 
ship  moved  onward,  one  of  them  appeared 
so  bent  and  distorted  in  its  trunk,  its  feath- 
ery crown  all  drooping  on  one  side,  and 
the  leaves  of  such  unequal  lengths,  as  to 
excite  a  unanimous  exclamation  of  surprise 
from  the  assembled  spectators.  It  stood, 
too,  in  such  a  conspicuous  place  as  to  cast 
disgrace  on  all  its  lordly  brothers,  and  ex- 
pose to  every  gazer  its  unwonted  shame. 
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I  inquired  of  the  captain,  who  had  re- 
signed his  authority  to  the  pilot,  whether 
disease  had  affected  the  singular  tree,  or  if  it 
were  a  "sport  of  nature."  He  answered  that 
the  tree  must  have  been  ruined  when  yet  a 
mere  sapling  by  a  spider's  nest. 

The  crab  or  bird-spider  of  these  regions 
has  a  blackish  body,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  reddish  legs  that  extend  over  a 
space  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  It  is  very 
heavy,  and  kills  lizards  and  humming-birds 
with  ease,  carrying  them  into  its  tube-like 
nest,  and  suspending  the  uneaten  parts  of 
the  prey  by  strong  cables.  Its  nest  is  white, 
and  of  a  firm  tissue.  The  Indians  of  South 
America  believe  these  insects  to  possess 
medicinal  properties,  and  accordingly  use 
them  as  food. 

After  a  while  my  good  uncle  spoke,  and  I 
have  never  forgotten  his  words: 

' '  I  have  often  thought  that  while  these 
noble  palms  seem  to  smile  a  courtly  wel- 
come to  the  exile,  the  crooked  one  teaches 
a  lesson.  It  shows  how  much  care  should 
be  taken  to  form  the  body  and  mind  in 
youth ;  how  one  pet  fault  unconquered  may 
wither  the  fairest  leaf-buds  of  virtue;  and 
how  one  empoisoned  doctrine  can  bind  the 
intellect  in  hopeless  trammels.  'And  great- 
ness ruined  gives  more  pain  than  ruin  of 
things  destined  to  be  plain.'  " 


A  Youthful  Heroine. 

The  Catholic  press  of  Spain  has  been 
bestowing  well-merited  applause  on  a  little 
girl  not  yet  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  con- 
duct during  the  cholera  scourge  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  greatest  praise.  This  little  girl's 
name  is  Conceta  Jueva.  When  the  malady 
broke  out  in  her  native  village  of  Valpamas, 
Saragoza,  the  school-teacher  and  his  two 
daughters  were  attacked,  and  all  three  died 
within  two  days.  They  were  assisted  dur- 
ing their  illness  by  Conceta,  who  never  left 
them  till  their  remains  were  removed  from 
the  house.  Even  to  the  last  moment  she 
continued  to  help  the  doctor  and  the  priest, 
as  no  one  else  would  venture  near  the  place. 


The  girl's  father  and  mother  were  after- 
wards attacked,  and  died  in  a  few  hours, 
Conceta  remaining  with  them  till  they  had 
breathed  their  last,  assisting  them  by  her 
intelligent  care,  although  her  heart  was 
pierced  with  sorrow  at  sight  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  her  beloved  parents. 

The  authorities  of  the  town  gave  orders 
to  have  the  house — which  was  used  as  a 
girls'  school,  and  had  been  under  the  charge 
of  Conceta' s  mother — closed,  that  it  might 
not  become  a  centre  of  contagion.  The 
brave  little  girl  had  now  to  act  as  head  of 
the  family,  and  there  were  left  to  her  care 
an  aged  grandmother,  three  brothers  of 
nine,  six,  and  three  years  of  age,  and  a 
little  sister  of  four  months  old. 

The  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  family 
were  far  from  being  at  an  end,  because  there 
were  no  persons  to  be  found  willing  to  re- 
ceive them  into  their  houses,  and,  by  order 
of  the  alcalde,  they  were  removed  to  a  cot- 
tage situated  a  couple  of  miles  from  the 
village. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  terrible  condition 
to  which  the  unfortunate  young  children 
were  reduced.  Their  grandparent  needed 
care  herself,  and  nobody  came  near  them 
except  a  woman  paid  by  the  Government, 
who  three  times  a  day  brought  them  food. 

The  baby,  whom  Conceta  fed  with  goat's 
milk,  and  whom  she  could  never  leave  out 
of  her  arms,  not  even  whilst  she  was  wait- 
ing on  her  feeble  grandmother,  died  at  last, 
in  spite  of  her  constant  care.  She  put  the 
tiny  corpse  in  a  box,  and  gave  it  for  burial 
to  the  only  man  that  had  courage  to  come 
near  the  house. 

After  this  the  cholera  attacked  the  second 
oldest  boy,  who  also  died;  then  the  elder 
boy,  nine  years  of  age,  was  stricken  with 
the  malady.  Our  little  heroine  still  contin- 
ued faithful  to  her  discouraging  task,  and 
saved  her  brother,  without  neglecting  her 
grandmother  or  the  little  boy  of  three. 

We  have  seldom  heard  of  more  heroic 
courage  and  devotedness  than  were  shown 
by  this  little  girl,  and  the  beautiful  cross 
awarded  her  for  the  golden  deeds  of  benefi- 
cence was  certainlv  well  deserved. 
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In  the  First  Snowfall.* 


BY    CHARGES    WARREN    STODDARD. 


dome  above  us,  marvellous  hive, 
Opaline,  crystalline,  all  alive 
With  the  white  bees  of  Blessed  Rita  ! 


If  but  these  feathery  flakes  might  store 
Honey  of  Hybla  in  lucent  comb, 
Bee-like;  if  only  the  azure  dome 
Might  harbor  and  house  them  more  and  more, 
So  that  the  seeker  easily  sees 
Ever  the  delicate,  airy  things 
Fluttering  with  invisible  wings  — 
Feathery  flakes  like  bevies  of  bees  — 
Would  they  better  us  then,  I  wonder? 
Would  they  even  cover  us  under 

Canopies  of  immaculate  white  ? 
Lodge  us  in  little  cells  asunder  — 

Separate  cells  of  honeyed  delight  ? 

Could'they  but  sweeten  the  lips  of  song, 
Chilling  a  passion,  righting  a  wrong; 
Purging  a  blemish,  blotting  a  stain, 
Making  the  tarnished  heart  clean  again  — 
Then  might  we  pluck  away  the  leaven 
Leavening  all  that  else  were  beautiful; 
Then  might  the  wayward  one  grow  dutiful, 

*  The  exquisite  legend  of  Blessed  Rita  of  Cas- 
cia,  which  suggested  these  lines,  relates  that  the 
day  after  her  baptism  a  swarm  of  beautiful,  snow- 
white  bees  —  symbols  of  her  purity  and  innocence, 
and  of  the  irresistible  sweetness  of  her  words, 
which  drew  so  many  souls  to  God  —  was  seen  issu- 
ing from  the  child's  mouth,  where  they  had  left 
behind  them  a  comb  filled  with  luscious  honey. 
Another  mysterious  swarm  bore  her  company 


Looking  above  him  to  discover, 
Flake  upon  flake,  the  clouds  that  hover, 
Filling  the  happy  hive  of  heaven 
With  the  white  bees  of  Blessed  Rita! 


"Mary  Immaculate,  Help  Us!" 


BY    R.    H. 


HIS  simple  and  sweet  invocation 
issued  from  the  lips  of  Pius  IX.  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  truly  marvellous 
event,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes  outside 
the  walls  of  Rome,  on  the  Saint's  feast-day, 
in  the  year  1855.  The  event  will  be  cele- 
brated in  Propaganda,  whose  students  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  as  long  as  that 
institution  shall  be  in  existence.  The  in- 
vocation has  become  the  watchword  of  the 
College,  and  no  common  exercise  is  begun 
or  'ended  therein  without  the  use  of  the 
prayer,  Maria  Immaculata,  ajutateci! — 
"Mary  Immaculate,  help  us!" 

Thus  Mary  Immaculate,  blessed  Agnes, 
and  Pius  IX.  are  bound  together  by  a  sacred 
link  in  its  usages  and  traditions.  They  form 
a  triad,  presiding  in  unity  of  spirit  over  the 

from  Rocca  Porena  to  the  place  of  her  death,  and 
there  they  remain  to  this  day,  unchanged  in  num- 
ber and  peculiarities.  The  species  is  not  known 
to  science.  Blessed  Rita  is  called  by  the  Span- 
iards La  Santa  de  los  impossibles, — ' '  The  Saint  of 
the  impossible. ' '  Her  body,  after  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years,  is  still  incorrupt.  For  an  extended 
sketch  of  her  life  see  Vol.  XIX.  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA,"  pp.  421,  448. — Ed.  A.  M, 


The  Ave  Maria. 


welfare  and  destinies  of  the  Urban  College.* 
No  doubt  this  event  has  been  well  and 
often  recorded  before,  bnt  the  present 
writer,  though  not  one  of  the  sufferers  (?)  in 
the  drama,  was  very  soon  after,  and  for 
long,  brought  into  intimate  association  with 
them  all,  and  visited  the  scene  over  and 
over  again,  never  tiring  of  learning  all,  even 
the  most  minute  details,  of  the  catastrophe. 
He  wishes  here  to  save  some  of  its  most 
interesting  features  from  oblivion. 

There  is  one  Church  of  St.  Agnes  within 
the  city,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  where  Rome 
chiefly  congregates  on  her  feast-day.  The 
Saint  has  the  special  honor  of  a  double 
Vespers,  and  there  is  each  evening  a  music 
in  the  air  of  Rome  that  is  rivalled  only 
by  the  strains  that  celebrate  Agnes'  sister 
Saint,  the  blessed  Cecilia.  But  the  St.  Ag- 
nes' Church  for  the  Propagandists  was  that 
more  remote  and  less  frequented  one  out- 
side the  walls  about  two  miles,  on  the  Via 
Nomentana.  There  her  shrine,  now  splen- 
didly decorated,  lies  underground,  where  the 
Catacombs  of  the  Saint  stretch  out  to  join 
the  great  arteries  of  early  faith  and  worship, 
that  reach  their  heart  in  the  cavern  of  Cal- 
lixtus.  This  is  the  real  shrine  of  St.  Agnes 
— the  terminus  of  an  annual  Propaganda 
pilgrimage.  Indeed,  not  only  on  the  an- 
nual festival,  but  often,  on  walk  days, 
throughout  the  year,  the  crimson  sashes  and 
facings  of  the  Propaganda  uniform  might 
be  seen  enlivening  the  rather  dull  surround- 
ings of  the  place. 

The  attachment  of  the  Propagandists  \ 
to  St.  Agnes  was  more  like  the  guardian 
love  of  big  brothers  for  a  sweet  and 
gentle  younger  sister  than  a  devotion  in 
the  purely  religious  sense  of  the  term.  It 
did  not  last  merely  during  their  Roman 
career,  but  has  followed  them  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  for  them  the  fragrance  of 
Rome.  It  makes  subtle  visits  to  their 
hearts  in  far-off  lands,  and  wafts  back  to 
them  sweet  memories  of  those  happy  stu- 
dent days.  Mention  Agnes'  name  to  one 

*  The  College  of  Propaganda  is  often  called 
the  Urban  College  (Collegium  Urbanuni),  because 
founded  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 


of  those  men,  now  wearied  on  the  way  of 
life,  with  naught  upon  him  or  around  him 
of  the  freshness  and  peace  of  springtime 
and  Rome — mention  her  name,  and  his  eye 
will  kindle  with  the  fires  of  old,  to  suddenly 
melt  into  the  spiritual  softness  of  sweet 
recollection.  All  that  Rome  was  to  him ;  all 
that  endeared  to  him  the  grand  old  College 
— its  sombre  gayety,  its  tender  severity,  the 
motley  crowd  from  every  clime  who  were 
his  friends  and  associates  there, — all  returns 
to  him  like  a  wave  from  the  South  to  a  bleak 
shore,  bearing  with  it  the  odor  of  spices 
and  a  tangle  of  broken  tendrils. 

Many  of  the  Propaganda  students  now 
on  the  mission  in  different  lands  have  given 
imperishable  record  to  their  love  of  St.  Ag- 
nes. In  America,  we  may  mention  Father 
McDowall,  of  New  York,  especially,  who, 
striving  against  many  difficulties,  cut  out  a 
field  for  his  zeal  amid  a  then  sparse  congre- 
gation of  Catholics  in  that  city,  and  erected 
thereon  a  church  to  his  beloved  St.  Agnes 
worthy  of  the  feeling  that  inspired  him. 
and  worthy  of  her  beautiful  fame. 

When  and  why  did  this  devotion  of  the 
College  to  St.  Agnes  begin  ?  No  one  knows. 
The  students  never  dreamed  of  asking  the 
question.  It  was  a  sort  of  natural  heritage 
to  them.  Their  title  to  it  was  undisputed 
in  Rome.  The  whole  city  indeed  loved 
the  martyr-maiden  with  a  fond  and  a  proud 
love.  The  city  would  say,  if  it  spoke  its 
feeling:  "Rome  owns  the  car  a  Agnese,  and 
Rome  alone  is  worthy  of  her. "  All  devout 
Rome  was  at  her  feet  when  her  happy  feast 
came  round.  The  students  of  all  the  col- 
leges were  filled  with  enthusiasm,  as  the) 
trooped  up  to  her  shrine  with  the  mien  of 
knights  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  pure  love 
of  their  peerless  lady.  One  felt,  on  ob- 
serving them,  that  had  they  been  engaged 
on  the  martial  field  in  the  days  of  early 
Christian  Rome,  they  would  have  chosen 
to  receive  from  Agnes'  hand  their  laurels 
of  victory.  Perhaps  some  of  them  dreamed 
of  happier  laurels  to  be  gained  on  the  field 
that  had  been  rendered  a  very  bed  of  roses, 
fragrant  of  all  sweetness,  by  the  outpouring 
of  her  virgin  blood.  So  all  Rome  honored 
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St.  Agnes,  but  all  Rome  gave  the  place  in 
her  homage  and  regard  to  Propaganda. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2ist  of  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  the  students  of  the  Propaganda 
set  out  on  their  customary  pilgrimage  to 
St.  Agnes'  Church.  They  little  dreamed 
of  the  threatening  danger  that,  had  Mary 
withheld  her  aid,  in  a  few  hours  would 
have  plunged  all  Christendom  into  mourn- 
ing. Percutiam  pastorcm,  et  dispergentur 
oves, — "I  shall  strike  the  shepherd,  and 
the  sheep  shall  be  scattered," — seemed  the 
sentence  written  on  the  scroll  of  Heaven 
that  day.  But  Mary  and  Agnes  had  con- 
spired to  blot  out  the  hand-writing  with 
the  tears  and  blood  they  had  so  abundantly 
shed  for  the  Church  of  God.  They  had 
earned  the  right  to  protect  her  Supreme 
Pastor,  and  they  would  use  that  right. 

All  along  the  road  the  students  recited 
the  Rosary,  bareheaded,  and  one  in  front  of 
each  division  carried  a  plain  large,  but 
light,  wooden  cross.  All  whose  health 
permitted  them  to  fast  under  the  circum- 
stances were  preparing  for  a  happiness 
looked  forward  to  from  year  to  year  at  that 
time — Communion  from  the  Pope's  own 
hands,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Agnes.  Almost  up 
to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Rome  by 
the  Italian  troops,  Pius  IX.  accorded  this 
blessed  boon  to  his  well-beloved  Propagan- 
dists every  year,  on  this  day,  and  at  this 
church.  He,  too,  recognized  and  sanctioned 
in  this  gracious  manner  the  unwritten  cov- 
enant that  bound  those  foreign  youths  to 
the  service  and  honor  of  the  sweet  Roman 
virgin. 

Arrived  at  the  church,  the  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff, surrounded  by  various  members  of  his 
household,  among  the  rest  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli,  celebrated  Low  Mass.  The  students, 
and  some  privileged  persons  then  visiting 
Rome,  received  Holy  Communion  from  the 
Vicar  of  Christ.  Everything  proceeded 
devoutly  and  happily  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
ligious celebration.  The  Offertory  piece 
selected  was  full  of  mysterious  meaning, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  impending 
calamity.  Non  moriar,  sed  vivam,  et  nar- 
rabo  opera  Domini,  —  "I  shall  not  die,  but 


live,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  works  of  the 
Lord."  As  this  triumphant  strain  echoed 
through  the  crypt,  the  voices  of  the  students 
reached  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  under  the 
eager  baton  of  a  member  of  the  Papal  choir 
who  led  them.  He  had  chosen  those  very 
words  and  set  them  to  music  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  breathed  an  energetic  life 
into  his  own  creation .  The  tones  pervaded 
every  recess  of  the  sanctuary,  breaking  into 
distant  waves  of  sound  among  its  broad 
arches  and  on  the  fretwork  of  its  lofty  ceil- 
ing. Non  moriar,  sed  vivam !  It  rang 
out  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  prophecy, 
and  breathed  the  strength  of  a  heavenly 
promise. 

When  all  was  ended  in  the  church,  the 
!  Pontiff,  with  his  ecclesiastics  and  a  squad- 
:  ron  of  the  Noble  Guard,  led  the  way  to  the 
i  refectory.  There  all  breakfasted  together — 
I  his  Holiness,  however,  seated  by  himself  at 
\  a  raised  table  at  the  end  of  the  room  farthest 
|  from  the  entrance  door.  The  conversation 
i  on  all  sides  was  blithe,  but  subdued  out  of 
i  respect  for  the  august  guest.  He  was  in 
i  his  happiest  humor,  wreathed  in  smiles,  and 
I  full  of — well,  mischief.  This  word  best 
i  expresses  the  playful  pungency  of  his 
:  strokes  of  wit.  After  an  interval  all  re- 
|  paired  to  a  large  upper  room,  where  a  sort 
!  of  informal  audience  was  to  be  held.  Here 
I  each  one  was  to  pay  personal  homage  to  the 
!  Pontiff,  and  receive  his  benediction.  It  was 
\  in  this  room  that  occurred  the  calamity — if 
it  can  be  called  such — which  has  become 
memorable  in  history,  and  which  resulted 
in  a  marvel,  if  not  a  miracle,  of  God's 
mercy,  through  the  name  of  Mary  Immacu- 
|  late,  and  on  the  spot  consecrated  by  the 
i  blood  of  blessed  Agnes. 

In  a  moment,  without  forewarning,  the 

I  floor  of  the  room  gave  way,  breaking  right 

!  across  the  middle  from  wall  to  wall.     All 

!  were  plunged  into  a  dark  cavern  nearly 

|  twenty  feet  below,  amid  clouds  of  dust  from 

the  loosened  mortar  and  cement.   The  crash 

of  the  huge  tiles  of  the  flooring  was  terrify- 

|  ing.     They  flew  from  every  side  toward  the 

I  central  chasm,  striking  and  wounding  all 

1  in  their  way,  and  resounding  on  the  empty 
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casks  and  broken  furniture  stowed  away  in 
the  cellar  below. 

High  above  the  din  and  outcry  rose  the 
calm,  sonorous  voice  of  Pius.  .  His  beauti- 
ful invocation  of  Mary  Immaculate  sounded 
more  like  a  claim  put  forth  than  a  suppli- 
cation uttered.  It  filled  all  those  despairing 
hearts  with  confidence.  Just  one  year  ago 
he  had  proclaimed,  ' '  in  the  council  of  the 
righteous  and  to  the  congregation,"  her 
spotless  origin,  and  thus  set  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  diadem  that  crowned  her  Queen 
of  Heaven  on  earth.  Therefore,  in  this 
dread  moment  he  claimed  rather  than  asked 
her  protection  in  these  memorable  words: 
Vergine  Immaculata,  ajutateci! — "Im- 
maculate Virgin,  come  to  our  aid!" 

Wonderful  fruit  of  his  invocation!  Not 
one  of  all  who  were  suddenly  engulfed  in 
what  seemed  certain  destruction  received 
serious  injury.  The  Holy  Father  himself, 
retaining  his  seat  on  the  temporary  throne, 
slided  down  easily  and  gradually  to  the 
cellar  ground,  on  the  broken  beam  that  had 
sustained  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  re- 
ception room.  The  throne  had  been  placed 
exactly  athwart  this  concealed  beam,  and 
when  the  beam  snapped  in  the  middle,  each 
part  kept  its  hold  in  the  wall  at  one  end, 
while  the  broken  ends  fell  and  rested  on 
the  solid  earth  below.  Thus  guided  and 
sustained  by  the  broken  beam,  forming  a 
gentle  incline  immediately  under  him,  the 
Pope  reached  the  nether  ground,  not  only 
uninjured,  but  without  even  a  shock  to 
mind  or  body.  Many  people  called  this  a 
fortunate  accident.  If  an  accident,  it  was 
an  accident  well  contrived  and  happily  con- 
cluded. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  of  the 
scene  will  also,  by  some,  be  ascribed  to  ac- 
cident. The  Noble  Guard,  who,  a  moment 
before  the  crash, had  surrounded  the  throne, 
with  swords  drawn  and  brought  to  the 
shoulder,  with  points  erect — their  regular 
position  when  attending  on  the  person  of 
the  Pontiff — had  retired  from  the  scene  to 
the  garden  outside.  Had  they  too  fallen 
with  the  rest,  their  naked  blades  would  have 
worked  havoc  among  the  prostrate  bodies 


crowded  in  the  dark  and  narrow  cavern. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  miraculous  de- 
liverance of  Pius  IX.  and  the  Propaganda 
students  in  1855,  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Agnes, 
through  Mary  Immaculate,  invoked  by  him 
who  had  rendered  her  the  highest  public 
homage  she  received  since  she  began  to  be 
honored  of  men. 

There  were  many  other  circumstances  of 
the  scene  that  are  well  remembered  by  the 
actors  in  it,  and  are  often  revived  by  them 
in  their  chance  meetings.  We  record  one  or 
two  of  them,  to  finish  our  imperfect  sketch 
of  an  event  among  the  most  noteworthy  of 
our  times,  to  those  who  see  with  the  eyes 
of  religion. 

The  late  Apostolic  Delegate,  Monsignor 
Conroy,  was  one  of  the  students  at  the  time. 
He  seemed  bent,  amid  the  general  conster- 
nation, on  acquiring  Papal  property.  He 
had  got  hold  of  the  Holy  Father's  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  had  fallen  near  him. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  know  at  the  moment 
who  was  its  owner;  perhaps  he  did.  But 
it  is  certain  that  afterwards,  when  he  was 
made  aware  of  its  ownership,  he  flatly  re- 
fused to  give  it  up.  He  never  tried  to 
justify  himself  for  this  larceny,  but  wild 
horses  could  not  drag  from  him  so  precious 
a  souvenir  of  that  day's  scene  and  its  im- 
mortal president,  Pius  IX. 

Scholarly,  gentle  George  Conroy!  how 
your  heart  was  fastened  in  Rome !  Where 
is  your  stolen  trophy.no  w  ?  Laid  safely  by, 
no  doubt,  near  the  tomb  in  holy  Ardagh, 
where,  lately  enough,  one  knelt  over  thee 
and  mourned,  who  often  before  had  stood 
by  thy  side,  and  rejoiced  in  the  perfect 
charm  of  thy  manner  and  beauty  of  thy 
soul. 

A  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  since  dead  (after  active 
I  missionary  work  in  Australia),  received  the 
only  considerable  hurt  inflicted  on  the  oc- 
casion. A  large  piece  of  flesh  had  been 
torn  from  his  thigh,  probably  by  some  nail 
or  bolt  in  the  broken  timbers.  But  he  was 
soon  well  of  the  wound,  and  was  always 
afterward  noted  as  an  active  partner  in  a 
1  match  at  Pallone  or  Trucco,  and  an  enthu- 
'  siastic  pedestrian. 
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For  many  days  after  the  accident  there 
were  medical  visits  innumerable  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  much  blood-letting  to  rectify  the 
circulation,  and  soothe  the  nervous  system 
disturbed  by  the  shock  of  the  accident! 
This  was  the  panacea  in  Rome  at -that  time 
for  all  physical  ills.  Then,  in  about  a  week, 
the  Pope  sent  pheasants  enough  to  supply 
all  the  students  with  a  reasonable  taste  of 
game — a  luxury,  as  may  be  imagined,  quite 
unknown  to  students  who  were  no  disciples 
of  Epicurus.  However,  Pius  IX.  continued 
to  send  the  same,  or  other  grateful  adjuncts, 
to  the  students'  fare  for  many  years  after, 
at  about  the  same  season.  Altogether,  the 
link  between  the  actors  visible  and  invis- 
ible in  the  scene  at  St.  Agnes'  became 
closely  and  inseparably  soldered;  and  when 
all  are  gone  that  took  part  in  it,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  endure,  a  grateful  memory,  and  a 
saving  virtue  to  the  successors  to  their  place 
and  name.  » 

"IMMACULATE  VIRGIN,  HELP  us!" 


A  Brave  Life. 


JULIE  BILLIART,  FOUNDRESS   OF  THE   CONGREGA- 
TION   OF  THE  SISTERS   OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
OF  NAMUR. 


(CONTINUED.) 

IN  1793  the  Abbe  de  la  Marche  came  to 
see  Julie.  He  was  ministering  in  dis- 
guise to  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  holy 
Carmelites  whom  he  was  so  soon  to  attend 
on  the  scaffold,  at  the  scene  of  their  glorious 
martyrdom.  He  heard  the  poor  invalid's 
confession,  and  gave  her  Holy  Communion. 
' '  She  could  not  speak, ' '  writes  this  vener- 
able confessor  of  the  Faith,  ' '  except  when 
she  went  to  confession.  She  had  to  be  told 
an  hour  beforehand,  and  then  she  obtained 
from  Almighty  God  the  grace  of  saying  all 
she  wished  to  her  director.  As  soon  as  her 
confession  was  finished  she  relapsed  into 
silence.  Her  prayer  seemed  to  be  contin- 
ual, and  she  offered  herself  incessantly  as  a 
victim  to  appease  the  divine  Justice. ' ' 
As  soon  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  over, 


:  Julie  Billiart  was  sought  out  by  the  Countess 

i  Baudouin,  who  had  known  her  at  Cuvilly. 

j  She  took  her  to  Amiens  in  October,  1794, 

j  and  lodged  her  in  the  house  in  which  she 

i  herself  was  staying — the  "hotel,"  or  town 

!  residence,  of  the  Viscount  Blin  de -Bourdon. 

|  It  was  here  that  Julie  met  Franchise  Blin 

de  Bourdon,  Viscountess  of  Gezaincourt,  * 

who  was  destined  to  be  the  first  of  those 

spiritual  daughters  shown  her  beneath  the 

cross  at  Compiegne,  and  her  fellow-laborer 

in  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  of  the 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

And  now  came  a  happy  time  of  spiritual 
j  helps  and  consolations.  The  good  Pere 
Thomas  (one  of  the ' '  Fathers  of  the  Faith ' ' ) 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  Hotel  Blin,  and 
offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  daily  in  Julie's 
room.  Gradually  her  power  of  speech  was 
restored,  though  for  many  months  it  cost 
her  a  painful  effort  to  articulate. 

Mademoiselle  Blin  de  Bourdon  soon  dis- 
covered the  treasure  hidden  under  that 
suffering  exterior,  and  there  grew  up  be- 
tween the  bourgeoise  of  Cuvilly  and  the 
Countess  of  Gezaincourt  one  of  those 
friendships  of  which  God  is  the  author,  and 
which  become  the  source  of  innumerable 
graces.  The  fame  of  the  '  *  Saint  of  Cuvilly ' ' 
had  followed  her  to  Amiens,  and  a  little 
gathering  of  young  and  high-born  ladies 
was  formed  around  the  couch  of  the  invalid. 
They  called  her  their  mother,  and  she 
taught  them  how  to  lead  an  interior  life, 
while  they  devoted  themselves  with  a  gen- 
erous ardor  to  the  cause  of*God's  Church 
and  His  poor.  They  visited  and  relieved 
the  needy  and  the  sick;  they  instructed 
the  ignorant  and  comforted  the  sorrowful. 
They  made  an  attempt  at  all  the  exercises 
of  an  active  community  life,  but  probably 

*  Marie  Louise  Franjoise  Blin  de  Bourdon  was 
born  at  Gezaincourt  (Sounne),  in  1756.  From  her 
earliest  years  she  was  remarkable  for  her  fervor 
and  piety.  Whilst  still  young  and  in  the  world, 
she  gave  up  its  pleasures  and  amusements,  and 
devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  good  works. 
She  was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  on  her  release  retired  to  Amiens,  where  she 
met  Julie  Billiart,  and  assisted  her  in  founding 
the  Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  She 
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some  of  the  elements  of  stability  were  want-  j 
ing;  for  these  first  disciples  of  Mere  Julie 
dropped  off  by  degrees,  and  110  one  was  left 
but  Francoise  de  Bourdon. 

The  ''''Petite  Terreur"  as  it  was  called, 
broke  up  the  party  at  Amiens;  it  was  un- 
safe for  a  time  for  any  priest  to  be  seen  in 
the  city,  and  the  two  friends  retired  to  a 
country  house  belonging  to  the  De  Bour- 
dons at  Bettencourt,  whither  Pere  Thomas 
followed  them.  The  parish  there  had  been 
left  without  a  priest  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
living  in  utter  forgetful  ness  both  of  the 
truths  and  practices  of  religion.  It  was  a 
grand  opportunity  for  Julie  to  resume  her 
apostolic  labors.  She  could  not  move  from 
her  couch,  but  her  room  was  thrown  open  to 
young  and  old.  The  children,  as  at  Cuvilly, 
crowded  round  her  bed,  and  she  spent  her 
entire  day  in  catechising  and  instructing 
them.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was 
changed,  and  the  tradition  remains  to  this 
day  of  all  that  was  done  for  Bettencourt 
by  "the  good  Mothers"  while  they  stayed 
there.  The  present  cure"  writes:  "The 
memory  of  Mere  Julie  Billiart  and  Mere 
Blin  de  Bourdon  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds' 
of  many  of  our  old  people.  They  speak  of 
their  daily  Communion,  their  piety  and 
gentleness,  gradually  winning  back  to  the 
practice  of  their  religious  duties  even  the 
scoffer  and  the  infidel;  while  the  instruc- 
tions they  gave  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
spirit  of  faith  which,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
now  distinguishes  so  many  families  in  my 
parish. ' ' 

In  1800  the  celebrated  Pere  Varin,  su- 
perior of  the  Peres  de  la  Foi  (afterwards 

succeeded  Mere  Julie  in  the  office  of  Superior- 
General.  Her  wise  administration  saved  the  Insti- 
tute from  what  seemed  certain  destruction  under 
the  Dutch  Government,  whilst  she  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  seven  new  convents.  She 
died  at  the  mother  house  of  Namur,  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  on  the  gth  of  February,  1838.  Some 
valuable  memoirs  of  hers  on  the  growth  of  the 
Congregation  still  exist  at  Namur,  together  with 
many  of  her  letters,  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
tender  spirit  of  piety,  and  an  exceptional  degree 
of  mental  culture. 


reunited  to  the  Society  of  Jesus),  was  an 
occasional  visitor  at  Bettencourt.  As  he 
watched  Julie  at  her  zealous  labors,  he  felt 
certain  that  she  was  destined  to  undertake 
greater  works  for  the  glory  of  God.  He 
often  spoke  to  her  of  his  previsions,  but  the 
humble  invalid  only  answered:  "How  can 
this  be?" 

As  soon  as  the  restrictions  on  religion  were 
finally  removed,  Mademoiselle  de  Bourdon 
returned  to  Amiens,  and  she  and  Mere  Julie 
established  themselves  in  a  small  house  in 
the  Rue  Puits-a-Brandil ;  and  here,  in  Au- 
gust, 1803,  in  obedience  to  Pere  Varin,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  Amiens, 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, — an  Order  which 
had  for  its  primary  object  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  poor  children.  Several  young 
persons  offered  themselves  to  assist  the-two 
Mothers.  They  were  not  wealthy  or  high- 
born, like  those  first  disciples  6f  six  years 
ago;  but  this  did  not  distress  Mere  Julie; 
she  rather  rejoiced  that  her  little  congrega- 
tion should  begin  as  the  Church  itself  did. 
"Let  us  be  nothings  ourselves,"  she  cried, 
"and  the  good  God  will  do  His  work 
through  us. ' '  While  Mere  Blin  de  Bourdon 
superintended  the  secular  studies  of  the  first 
Sisters,  Mere  Julie  breathed  into  them  her 
own  apostolic  spirit.  ' l  Oh,  my  daughters ! ' ' 
she  exclaimed,  "think  how  few  priests 
there  are  now,  and  how  many  poor  children 
lie  buried  in  the  grossest  ignorance ;  and  it 
is  for  us  to  reclaim  them.  Ah !  who  are  we 
that  we  should  be  allowed  to  form  souls! 
Poor  little  women  \_femmelettes\,  and  yet 
called  to  the  office  of  apostles!" 

In  a  very  short  time  Mere  Julie  had  or- 
ganized a  system  of  instruction,  had  opened 
an  orphanage,  and  had  formed  evening 
classes  for  the  teaching  of  Catechism.  No 
obstacle  hindered  her.  "  It  is  God' s  work, ' ' 
she  would  say,  and  she  met  every  difficulty 
with  her  firm,  unwavering  faith.  When  one 
of  the  young  Sisters,  sent  to  teach  a  class, 
bewailed  her  incapacity,  Julie  affectionately 
blessed  her,  saying:  "Never  fear,  my  child; 
St.  Peter  knew  as  little  as  you  do  when  he 
preached  his  first  sermon,  and  yet  he  con- 
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verted  3,000,  because  he  was  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God." 

In  1804  a  great  mission  was  opened  in 
Amiens  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Faith.  Pere 
Varin  made  abundant  use  of  the  zeal  and 
good-will  of  the  Sisters. of  Notre  Dame. 
He  confided  to  them  the  instruction  of  the 
women,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were 
ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  religion. 
Mere  Julie  spent  part  of  each  night  in  pre- 
paring her  daughters  for  the  work  of  the 
next  day.  Her  own  activity  and  charity 
produced  marvellous  fruits  in  the  souls  that 
came  in  contact  with  her.  None  could 
resist  her  influence;  they  said  they  seemed 
to  hear  Our  Lord  Himself  speaking  to 
them. 

All  this  time  she  had  remained  a  cripple, 
unable  to  walk  across  the  room;  but  the 
hour  had  come  when  the  work  of  God 
needed  all  her  energies,  both  physical  and 
mental,  and  He  who  had  cured  the  paralytic 
of  old  was  to  say  to  Julie,  by  the  mouth  of 
her  confessor,  Pere  Enfantin,  "Arise  and 
walk. ' '  This  miracle  of  healing  was  effected 
on  the  ist  of  June,  1804, — the  Feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  in  whose  Name  the 
sufferer  of  twenty-two  years  was  restored 
to  strength,  and  to  whom  she  ever  after- 
wards dedicated  her  renewed  vigor.  "7> 
Deum  laudamus  /"  was  the'  cry  of  her 
heart,  as  she  offered  herself  up  to  fresh 
labors  for  the  glory  of  God. 

When  the  first  burst  of  joyous  gratitude 
was  over,  and  had  been  re-echoed  in  her 
daughters'  hearts,  Mere  Julie  entered  upon 
a  ten-days'  retreat.  Then  she  returned  to 
assist  the  Fathers  in  their  missionary  work, 
and,  no  longer  hindered  by  physical  inca- 
pacity, she  was  able  to  follow  them  to  Abbe- 
ville and  St.  Vale"ry.  She  wrote  to  Amiens: 
' '  I  have  a  large  room  to  myself  here,  where 
I  give  my  instructions.  Though  I  am,  as 
you  know,  such  a  very  little  servant  of 
God,  and  can  do  nothing  worth  naming 
for  His  glory,  the  good  people  of  Abbeville 
leave  me  no  peace.  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  attend  to  them  all.  Just  now  I  am  busy 
teaching  an  old  man  his  Credo;  he  is 
nearly  ninety,  and  has  not  yet  made  his 


First  Communion ;  but  he  has  the  best  will 
in  the  world." 

The  civil  authorities  put  a  stop  to  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Fathers,  and,  after 
an  absence  of  two  months,  Mere  Julie  re- 
turned to  her  community,  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing. She  exerted  herself  to  form  her 
Sisters  to  a  life  of  regularity  and  self-sac- 
rifice. "You  should  be  living  rules,"  she 
said  to  them;  "you  are  the  hinges  upon 
which  the  whole  of  oiir  Order  will  depend. " 
Her  singular  clear-sightedness  enabled  her 
to  distinguish  the  special  gifts  and  aptitudes 
of  each — to  spare  or  gently  press  the  weak, 
and  to  urge  the  strong  to  the  higher  flights 
of  which  she  knew  them  to  be  capable.  Of 
a  most  unsuspicious  nature  herself,  she  was 
not  the  less  vigilant;  her  very  simplicity 
and  straightforwardness  caused  her  to  dis- 
cover almost  intuitively  any  double-dealing 
in  those  about  her. 

After  taking  into  consideration  the  urgent 
need  for  religious  education  amongst  all 
classes  of  society  in  France  at  that  time, 
the  foundresses  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Notre 
Dame  decided  to  modify  their  original 
plan,  and  to  open  schools  for  the  rich  as 
well  as  for  the  poor.  Mere  Julie's  master- 
mind stamped  even  this  part  of  her  work 
with  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  Sim- 
plicity, largeness  of  mind,  and  freedom 
from  little  feminine  weaknesses  marked 
her  training.  ' '  Try  to  form  good  Christian 
women,"  she  would  say, — "women  who 
will.be  useful  in  their  homes  and  in  society; 
not  sentimental  devotees."  She  warned 
her  younger  Sisters  against  the  temptation 
sometimes  yielded  to  in  convents  of  inspir- 
ing all  the  pupils  with  the  notion  that  they 
must  become  nuns  to  save  their  souls. 
"You  must  not  wish  to  make  all  your  chil- 
dren nuns,"  she  said;  "but  bring  them  up 
to  be  intelligent  Catholics;  the  good  God 
will  call  them  Himself  if  He  wishes.  •  Your 
duty  is  to  spare  neither  time  nor  care  to 
prepare  your  pupils  for  the  position  they 
are  likely  to  occupy  in  the  world." 

As  for  her  dear  poor,  M£re  Julie  looked 
upon  them  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  apos- 
tolic capital  of  the  Institute.  "I  would 
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sooner  lock  up  the  house,"  she  was  heard 
to  say  on  one  occasion,  ' '  and  hang  the  keys 
outside  the  door,  than  be  without  our  be- 
loved poor  children  to  teach." 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 
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CHAPTER  IV.— (Continued.) 

\  FTER  a  delightfully  spent  evening, 
IJL  Nemesius  and  his  friend  sat  talking  far 
into  the  night.  They  could  scarcely  discern 
each  other's  face;  for  the  alabaster  lamp, 
burning  faintly  in  a  distant  recess,  sufficed 
only  to  dispel  the  shadows  around  the  spot. 
Except  in  a  silence  and  shadowy  dimness 
like  this,  the  brave  captain  could  not  have 
unveiled  the  hidden  sorrows  of  his  life, 
even  to  one  loved  and  trusted  like  his  kins- 
man. 

For  the  first  time  Nemesius  spoke  of  his 
brief  dream  of  happiness,  its  sudden  eclipse; 
of  his  indifference  to  his  fate,  and  his  flight 
into  Gaul  to  seek  death  at  the  head  of  his 
legion.  He  spared  not  himself  in  reference 
to  his  neglect  of  his  child,  whom  he  had 
refused  even  to  look  on  before  his  depart- 
ure; and  described  how,  by  accident,  he 
first  beheld  her  on  the  day  he  came  to  the 
villa  to  select  sites  whereon  to  place  his 
Greek  statues,  and  saw  in  her  the  perfect 
image  of  her  mother;  and  how  his  heart, 
vanquished  by  remorse  and  affection,  turned 
relentless  against  himself  for  his  long  and 
cruel  neglect.  He  told  how  the  bitterness 
of  it  all  was  increased  tenfold  by  discover- 
ing that  the  little  one  was  blind — blind  from 
her  birth;  and  that,  taught  to  love  him  by 
her  nurse,  who  had  been  as  a  tender  mother 
to  her,  she  had  been  waiting  and  longing 
for  him,  unconscious  of  his  want  of  love 
for  her. 

Fabian  listened  with  sympathetic  ear.  It 
was  the  most  touching-  story,  taken  alto- 
gether, he  had  ever  heard ;  it  was  equal  to 
one  of  the  emotional  epics  of  Simonides; 


there  was  nothing  coarse,  nothing  plebeian, 
nothing  revolting  in  it;  and  the  fact  of  the 
child's  blindness  being  a  mystery  to  herself 
was  a  climax  of  the  most  refined  tragedy. 
Of  course,  these  were  his  mental  reflections; 
but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  because 
he  indulged  in  them  his  sympathy  was  any 
the  less  sincere.  It  was  his  nature. 

Then  Nemesius  related  the  unsparing 
efforts  that  had  been  attempted  to  give  sight 
to  his  little  Claudia,  and  how  all  had  failed; 
and  how  the  hopelessness  of  her  case  had 
grown  to  be  the  crowning  sorrow  of  his 
life. 

"I  think,"  said  Fabian,  several  minutes 
after  Nemesius  had  ceased  speaking — "I 
think  I  can  hold  out  a  hope  to  thee,  my 
friend.  One  should  never  despond.  I  know 
a  learned  man  who  cures  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases. He  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
the  East,  where  the  science  of  healing  is 
far  in  advance  of  anything  we  know — but 
—  I  doubt  if  thou  wouldst  care  to  see 
him." 

' '  Doubt !  I  would  go  to  Avernus,  to  seek 
him  in  its  darkest  caverns,  were  he  there, 
had  I  a  hope  that  his  skill  could  give  sight 
to  my  child!"  exclaimed  Nemesius. 

"But— he's  a  Jew." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  the  other,  quietly. 

"I  thought  the  Jews  were  proscribed 
equally  with  the  followers  of  the  Christus. 
It  might  not  be  well  for  thee  to  have  deal- 
ings with  him." 

"Where  is  this  man?" 

"He  has  a  den  between  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus  and  the  Tiber,  in  a  long,  low 
building  that's  ready  to  tumble  to  ruins; 
it  used  to  be  a  stable  ages  ago,  but  it  is 
inhabited  now  by  gladiators,  athletes,  and 
the  like.  It  is  not  a  safe  place  to  show  one- 
self in." 

"Where  didst  thou  first  meet  him?  It 
must  have  been  a  strange  adventure  to 
have  thrown  thee  and  one  of  his  class  to- 
gether." 

"  It  was,  my  Nemesius;  the  acquaintance 
was  involuntary  on  my  part,  believe  me. 
I  was  on  my  way  from  Cyprus  in  a  vessel 
crowded  with  a  motley  throng  of  filthy  sol- 
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diers — many  of  them  wounded,  most  of 
them  ill ;  there  were  a  number  of  prisoners, 
whose  condition  did  not  make  the  air  espec- 
ially fragrant;  and  also  a  crowd  of  traders 
from  the  East.  Per  Fidius!  I  was  nearly 
stifled—" 

' '  I  can  imagine  the  effect  on  one  of  such 
epicurean  tastes  as  thine;  but  why  embark 
in  such  company?"  laughed  Nemesius. 

' '  It  was  the  only  vessel  that  would  leave 
for  Brundusium  for  weeks.  I  embarked  at 
night,  and  was  sound  asleep  when  the  other 
passengers  came  aboard ;  and  when  I  awoke 
we  were  at  sea,  too  far  from  land  for  me  to 
do  anything  but  try  to  bear  the  disgusting 
situation  like  a  Stoic,  the  principles  of 
whose  philosophy  I  had  some  acquaintance 
with,  and  had  found  most  convenient  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  But  those  foul 
smells  and  the  pestilential  air  proved  too 
much  for  me,  and,  despite  my  resistance,  I 
fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  must  have  died  had 
not  the  Jew  physician  I  have  spoken  of, 
who  was  a  passenger,  taken  my  case  in 
hand,  and  saved  my  life.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  me;  I  was  unconscious,  and  all  that 
he  did  was  out  of  a  noble  and  generous 
humanity.  We  landed  at  Brundusium, 
and,  being  too  feeble  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney, he  took  me  to  a  house  among  the 
mountains,  which  belonged  to  a  country- 
man of  his,  where  we  remained  until  I  got 
well  and  strong;  then  he  accompanied  me 
to  Rome,  where  he  had  business,  and  is 
under  my  protection  so  long  as  I  can  give 
it  to  him." 

' '  I  would  he  were  not  of  that  race  who, 
like  the  Christians,  also  despise  the  gods, 
and  are  forever  plotting  against  the  Empire 
to  avenge  the  subjugation  of  Judea.  Many 
believe  they  are  leagued  together — Chris- 
tians and  Jews — for  they  worship  the  same 
Cod,"  said  Nemesius. 

' '  They  hate  each  other,  notwithstanding, 
far  too  bitterly  to  enter  into  any  mutual 
compact  for  any  purpose;  and  it  strikes  me 
that  it  would  save  the  State  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  if  an  edict  were  issued  to  compel 
them  to  fight  it  out  between  them  to  the 
•extermination  of  one  or  the  other,  in  which 


case  the  remnant  left  could  be  quickly  dis- 
posed of, ' '  said  the  pagan  noble,  laughing 
lightly.  "But  I  tell  thee,  my  'Nemesius," 
he  added,  more  gravely,  as  he  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  curling, perfumed  hair — "un- 
der the  rose  be  it  said  —  these  'persecu- 
tions, '  as  they  are  called,  serve  no  good  end 
that  I  can  see.  I  have  studied  the  question 
since  the  first  one  under  Nero,  and,  per 
Fidius!  the  same  result  has  followed  every 
one:  the  Christians  are  not  exterminated, 
although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
have  been  put  to  death  every  time;  and 
when  it  is  thought  that  there's  an  end  of 
them,  by  Hecate!  they  swarm  out  of  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  other  hiding- 
places,  as  if  for  every  one  slain  ten  arise  in 
all  the  vigor  of  life,  and  as  strong  and  defi- 
ant in  their  faith,  and  as  ready  to  die  for  it, 
as  those  who  preceded  them.  One  would 
suppose  the  wretches  to  be  immortal.  My 
father,  as  thou  knowest,  was  keeper  of  the 
criminal  records,  and  out  of  curiosity  I 
learned  many  remarkable  things  concern- 
ing the  Christians,  which  made  me  think 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  let  them  alone. 
The  gods,  who  are  powerful,  do  not  take 
vengeance  on  them:  why  should  mortals? 
I  tell  thee  that  these  ages  of  blood  only 
serve  to  imbrute  the  mind  of  a  people;  they 
prepare  fo& pabulum  which  nourishes  anar- 
chists and  tyrants — " 

"Art  sure  the  fever  has  entirely  left  thy 
brain,  Fabian?  for  it  seems  to  me  thy  sen- 
timents are  not  such  as  a  true  and  loyal 
Roman  should  utter,"  interrupted  Neme- 
sius, frowning  at  language  which  was  offen- 
sive to  him  as  a  faithful  subject  and  soldier 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  his  firm  belief  in  his 
polytheistic  creed.  "Let  us  quit  this  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  and  tell  me  more  of 
thy  Jew." 

"Pardon  me,  Nemesius!  Foreign  travel 
has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  one's  ideas,  and 
shake  one's  narrow  prejudices.  I  only  deal 
with  the  results  of  facts  I  have  observed, 
but  I  will  not  yield  even  to  thee  in  my  devo-r 
tion  to  the  Empire  and  the  gods.  Now  for 
the  Jew.  I  have  told  thee  all  I  know  about 
him,  except  his  name,  which  isEleazerben 
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Asa.*  My  faith  in  him  is  the  result  of  his 
skill,  of  which  I  am  the  living  proof.  As 
to  the  rest,  he's  a  venerable-looking  man, 
has  a  noble  face,  and  his  hair  is  white;  he 
may  be  one  of  those  Judean  princes  who 
have  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  fortunes 
of  war.  Wouldst  thou  see  him?" 

"I  would — but  how?  He  would  be  a 
marked  man  if  messenger  of  mine  were 
known  to  inquire  for  him." 

' '  I  think  there' d  be  bones  broken,  or  mur- 
der, should  any  be  found  seeking  him," 
said  Fabian;  "for  those  savages  among 
whom  he  lives  are  his  sworn  friends.  He 
heals  them  when  they  come  slashed  and 
with  broken  bones  from  the  arena ;  and  he 
cures  their  women  and  children,  for  these 
brutes  have  such  relations.  But  I  have 
thought  of  a  plan.  I  brought  home  some 
rare  wines.  I  will  send  some  samples  to 
thee  by  the  Jew  in  the  character  of  a  wine- 
merchant.  ' ' 

"An  admirable  plan!  But  when — how 
soon?"  exclaimed  Nemesius. 

4 '  It  grieves  me  to  be  unable  to  say  with 
any  certainty, ' '  replied  Fabian.  ' '  He  comes 
occasionally  to  examine  my  pulse,  fearing 
my  fever  may  return;  for  it  is,  he  says,  pe- 
riodic as  well  as  pestilential,  and  requires 
looking  after,  as  it  is  months  before  it  gets 
out  of  one's  system.  It  would  not  be  safe 
for  him  or  myself  should  I  venture  into  that 
quarter  in  which  he  lives,  but  I  will  detain 
him  when  he  appears  again.  Let  me  think 
— yes — it  was  four  days  ago  he  visited  me; 
he  may  come  to-morrow,  or  it  may  be 
later;  but  he's  sure  to  come." 

4 '  I  feel  a  strange  hope  springing  up  in 
my  heart ;  something  whispers  that  my  little 
blind  daughter  will  yet  see,"  said  Neme- 
sius, his  voice  ringing  with  a  note  of  joy. 
"I  will  take  Symphronius  into  my  confi- 
dence so  far  as  that  I  expect  a  wine-merchant 
with  samples  for  my  selection,  for  whom 
he  must  be  on  the  look-out,  and  entertain 
him  until  I  return,  should  I  happen  to  be 
absent.  What  didst  thou  say  he  is  called  ? ' ' 

*  Eleazer— God  his  helper;  Asa— physician:  a 
meaning  of  the  name  all  unknown  to  Fabian 
Cfecilius. 


"Eleazer  ben  Asa.  Then  thou  wilt  give 
him  safe  conduct  hence,  Nemesius?" 

This  question  startled  Nemesius,  and  he 
hesitated.  His  sensitive,  loyal  nature  ques- 
tioned for  an  instant  the  propriety  of  holding 
an  interview,  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  with 
one  of  a  proscribed  class,  who  were  known 
as  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  the  gods;  but, 
conscious  of  his  firm  integrity  and  devotion 
to  both,  he  silenced  the  doubt,  and  em- 
phatically-gave  the  required  promise.  Yes, 
he  would  dare  much,  he  would  suffer  all 
things  to  have  the  darkened  eyes  of  his 
child  opened  to  the  light.  Notwithstanding 
his  frequent  disappointments,  he  seemed, 
like  Antaeus,  only  to  draw  fresh  strength 
from  each  defeat.  The  Jew  should  not  only 
have  safe  conduct  from  the  villa,  but,  if  he 
wrought  the  desired  miracle,  he  should  have 
unlimited  gold,  and  safe  exit  from  Rome 
itself.  Only  for  her  to  see — he  would  give 
his  life  for  that! 

Night  was  trailing  her  spangted  mantle 
westward,  and  there  was  already  a  pale  opal- 
escent glow  in  the  east  when  Nemesius  and 
his  guest  sought  their  couches,  the  flute 
notes  of  the  nightingales  echoing  in  trem- 
ulous cadences  from  their  bosky  haimts  in 
the  gardens,  and  sweet  aromas,  that  rose 
like  incense  through  the  dewy  silence, 
soothing  them  to  slumber  and  dreams  of 
peace. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


For  a  Young  Lady's  Autograph  Album. 


BY    A.    H.    O'N.,    C.S.  C. 


BEHOLD  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord!"  she 
said— 

A  Jewish  Maiden  in  the  long  ago; 
"What  path  soe'er  He  wills,  my  feet  shall 

tread; 
No  other  will  than  His  my  soul  shall  know. ' ' 

Wouldst  thou,  fair  maiden  of  a  later  age, 
Partake  one  day  of  Mary's  rich  reward? 

Keep  pure  life's  album;  on  its  every  page 
Write  first:   "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord!   ' 
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ATEAR  after  year  active  Benevolence, 
1  that  busiest  handmaiden  of  Christian 
Charity,  opens  wider  and  wider  her  far- 
reaching  arms,  always  rinding  new  objects 
of  solicitude  eager  to  take  refuge  in  their 
sheltering  embrace.  Hospitals  are  multi- 
plied, asylums  are  numberless,  homes  for 
the  aged  poor  of  both  sexes  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  large  city ;  but  until  recently 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  a  numerous 
class  whose  peculiar  circumstances  call  for 
the  greatest  possible  sympathy. 

We  mean  young,  friendless  girls,  obliged 
to  earn  a  precarious  living  from  day  to  day, 
either  at  service  or  in  any  of  the  thousand 
ways  now  open  to  women;  orphans,  emi- 
grants, strangers  in  large  cities  in  search  of 
employment,  or  employed  in  shops,  to  which 
they  often  hurry  at  early  morning  from  a 
hard  bed  in  a  cold  room,  with  a  half-cooked 
breakfast,  and  from  which  they  pour  forth 
again  at  twilight  to  miserable  lodgings, 
sometimes  in  the  houses  of  relatives  or 
friends  as  poor  as  themselves,  where,  from 
want  of  room,  the  requirements  of  comfort 
are  often  neglected,  those  of  decency  nearly 
always;  or,  worse  still,  to  cheap  boarding- 
houses,  filled  with  an  indiscriminate  crowd 
of  both  sexes,  the  associations  of  which  are 
frequently  productive  of  physical  illness 
and  moral  death. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  and 
almost  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  as  it 
were,  several  charitably  disposed  persons 
in  various  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
have  endeavored  to  make  provision  for 
these  neglected  of  God's  children,  and  thus 
far  with  such  unvarying  encouragement 
and  success  that  the  first  trials  of  the  exper- 
iment have  proven  its  great  necessity.  We 
know  of  several  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
active  operation,  viz. :  St.  Mary's  Lodging- 
House,  New  York;  the  Working  Girls' 
Home  in  Chicago;  the  new  foundation  of 
the  Nun  of  Kenmare  in  Jersey  City;  and 
the  Sacred  Heart  Home  for  WTorking  Girls, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  It  is  of  the  last  named  in- 


stitution we  propose  to  speak  in  THE  ' ' AvE 
MARIA,"  being  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  origin  and  progressive  develop- 
ment. 

Some  time  before  1882,  two  persons  who 
had,  unknown  to  each  other,  been  con- 
templating such  a  project,  were  brought 
together  by  parties  equally  interested,  and 
on  the  1 6th  of  June  (Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart),  1882,  a  small  cottage  was  rented,  with 
much  fear  and  misgiving.  In  a  month  it  be- 
came uncomfortably  crowded,  and  a  larger 
house  was  secured.  Very  soon  this  was 
found  to  be  insufficient  to  accommodate  the 
inmates;  and  the  managers,  wisely  seeing 
that  rent  paid  monthly  was  but  so  much 
money  swallowed  up,  determined,  trusting 
in  God,  to  purchase  a  large  dwelling  of 
twenty  rooms,  then  vacant,  and  for  sale  at  a 
comparatively  low  figure,  and  on  very  easy 
terms.  "Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from? ' '  said  the  wiseacres,  shaking  doubtful 
heads.  ' '  The  money  will  come, ' '  answered 
the  foolish  (?)  ones,  and  the  money  has  come; 
that  is,  with  the  assistance  of  an  annual  en- 
tertainment, and  the  surplus  funds  remain- 
ing after  the  large  family  is  lodged  and 
fed,  there  has  always  been  cash  on  hand  to 
meet  payments  falling  due;  and  from  the 
da}-  of  its  foundation  to  the  present,  the 
Home  has  never  even  momentarily  been 
embarrassed. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half 
from  the  occupation  of  the  large  dwelling, 
which  they  hesitated  to  enter,  fearful  lest  its. 
spacious  rooms  would  be  empty,  the  ladies. 
in  charge  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  accom- 
modate their  ever-increasing  applicants, 
that  crowd  the  bedrooms  and  dining-room 
almost  beyond  comfort,  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  endless  procession  demonstrat- 
ing beyond  a  doubt  that  when  out  of  the 
abundance  of  Christian  charity  these  good 
souls  undertook  the  long-needed  work,  they 
builded  even  better  thdn  they  knew.  It 
has  indeed  become  a  necessity  to  find  still 
larger  quarters,  and  Miss  McCabe,  the  pre- 
siding spirit  of  the  Home,  with  her  usual 
practical  and  far-seeing  ingenuity,  will,  we 
feel  assured,  very  soon  devise  ways  and 
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means  to  accomplish  this  end.  What  now 
is  needed  is  a  new  house,  built  to  answer  all 
the  requirements  of  such  an  institution, 
with  room  for  additions  and  improvements 
as  time  and  circumstances  render  them 
necessary.  And,  without  being  a  prophet, 
or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  many  years  will  not  have  passed 
before  Cincinnati  will  own  a  Working 
Girls'  Home  which  will  be  the  pride  not 
only  of  the  city  but  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  Home,  we  quote  from  the 
first  annual  Report,  ending  June,  1884: 

"The  Home  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  incorpo- 
rated according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
February,  1884.  The  board  of  trustees  are  respect- 
able and  competent  persons.  At  stated  periods, 
or  when  they  think  proper,  they  have  free  access 
to  the  books  of  the  institution,  examine  its  ac- 
counts, and  investigate  its  proceedings.  The  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  the  Home  are  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  McCabe  and  three  assistants.  With  them 
it  is  a  labor  of  love,  as  they  receive  no  salary. 
They  have  consecrated  time,  labor,  and  resources 
to  this  institution. 

"Respectability  and  dependence  are  the  only 
conditions  insisted  upon  in  order  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Home.  A  willingness  to  work  is  supposed 
in  everyone  that  comes  to  the  house.  If,  therefore, 
the  managers  think  that  a  girl  is  suited  to  a  posi- 
tion, she  must  make  a  trial  of  it,  or  thereafter  pro- 
vide for  herself. 

Under  the  head  of  dependence  all  are  welcome, 
no  matter  how  poor.  Servant  girls  looking  for  a 
position,  or  wearied  with  years  of  service;  seam- 
stresses, factory  girls,  and  daughters  of  dissolute 
parents;  saleswomen,  longing  for  a  little  rest; 
young  women  too  timid  to  feel  comfortable  among 
men  in  the  ordinary  boarding-house;  strangers  in 
the  city;  even  the  numerous  class  of  girls  who 
nave  left  the  hospital  with  health  restored,  but 
are  still  too  weak  to  return  to  work,— these  and 
others  deserving  and  needful  will  find  a  home 
within  the  walls,  if  there  is  a  bed  to  spare  and  a 
crust  to  break.  Religion  will  not  be  the  question 
put  to  them,  but  character  will  be.  Poverty  will 
not  be  a  drawback  to  their  entrance;  but  drink, 
dishonesty,  and  improper  conduct  undoubtedly 


"  It  is  expected  that,  eventually,  the  Home  will 
be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  self-supporting.  Of 
course,  in  its  incipiency,  with  a  large  but  neces- 
sary encumbrance,  it  is  not  self-supporting.  The 
encumbrance  was  occasioned  by  the  purchasing 
and  furnishing  of  the  house. 

Many  of  the  girls  can  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 


pay  for  their  board,  and  nothing  is  asked  of  them; 
but  the  experience  of  the  past  year  proves  that 
these  girls  are  not  ungrateful.  The}-  have  ordi- 
narily returned,  to  help  on  the  Home  as  best  they 
could.  An  occasional  case  of  imposition  might 
be  expected  in  connection  with  this  as  with  every 
other  benevolent  institution.  It  is  only  just  to 
state  that  such  cases  were  exceeding!}-  rare  last 
year.  When  a  young  woman  seemed  inclined  to 
abuse  the  privilege,  and  unwilling  to  return  to 
work,  she  was  invited  to  change  her  lodging. 
Twice  only  has  it  happened ;  these  two  cases  served 
to  enlarge  the  experience  of  the  managers.  A  few 
young  women,  indeed,  remained  in  the  Home,  and 
will  remain  there;  but  they  are  occupied  with  out- 
side work,  which  more  than  pays  their  expenses, 
and  they  would  feel  ill  at  ease  if  lodging  elsewhere. 
They  are,  in  fact,  benefactors  of  the  Home." 

The  writer  can  testify  from  actual  and 
repeated  observation  (impromptu  at  that) 
to  the  good  order,  cleanliness,  and  general 
comfort  prevailing  at  the  Home.  Large,  airy 
halls,  and  well-ventilated  sleeping  apart- 
ments, with  clean  white  beds  and  an  ample 
supply  of  bed-covering ;  a  commodious 
sitting-room,  where  the  inmates  can  spend 
their  leisure  hours  in  cheerful  conversation; 
an  inviting  dining-room,  where  shining 
dishes  and  a  variety  of  choice  edibles 
tempt  the  hungry  palate,  are  evidences  of 
the  good  management  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  Miss  McCabe  and  her  devoted 
assistants. 

What  strikes  one  most  forcibly,  however, 
is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  cheerfulness  re- 
flected from  the  countenances  of  those  ad- 
mirable ladies  to  the  faces  of  those  under 
their  care;  for  the  administration,  though 
firm,  is  gentleness  itself.  There  is  no  rude- 
ness here,  no  boisterousness,  no  loud  or 
improper  conversation,  no  quarrelling  or 
fault-finding.  Given  a  miscellaneous  crowd 
of  persons,  such  as  must  necessarily  be 
domiciled  in  a  place  of  this  kind,  and  the 
order  and  unity  are  simply  astonishing. 
Truly  the  spirit  of  God  breathes  upon  the 
spot,  and  has  been  with  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. And  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
prayers  offered  night  and  morning  in  the 
little  Home  chapel  of  the  Holy  Face  leave 
a  subtle  aroma,  whose  influence  softens  and 
purifies  the  atmosphere  till  all  is  harmony 
and  peace. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  mention  of  a  great 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Home — one  des- 
tined, \ve  believe,  to  be  efficacious  in  many 
and  various  ways.  In  obtaining  permission 
to  have  a  chapel  in  the  Home,  Miss  Mc- 
Cabe  also  received  authority  from  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  to  organize  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Holy  Face,  which  has  been  duly 
.  affiliated  with  that  of  Tours,  with  all  rights 
and  privileges.  In  Cincinnati,  where  blas- 
phemy and  the  profanation  of  Sunday  are 
notoriously  prevalent,  it  is  consoling  to 
know  that  prayers  of  reparation  are  offered 
daily  to  the  Holy  Face;  and  on  Sunday?, 
when  theatres,  concert  rooms,  and  gardens 
are  overflowing  with  careless  and  irreligious 
men  and,  alas!  women,  it  is  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  kneel  before  that  beautiful 
little  altar,  offering  with  the  Confraternity 
a  pious  ejaculation  for  every  oath,  a  ' '  Praise 
be  to  God!"  for  every  obscenity,  a  fervent 
prayer  for  every  insult  hurled  at  the  sor- 
rowful, long-suffering  Face  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer. 

Did  time  and  space  permit,  many  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  of  providential 
preservation  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Home ;  dangers  and  temptation 
overcome  by  means  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous; drooping  hearts  and  tired  bodies  con- 
soled and  strengthened;  lukewarm  and 
discouraged  souls  reanimated  by  kindness 
and  the  force  of  good  example;  conversions 
wrought  without  proselytizing,  but  simply 
through  the  same  efficacious  methods;  a 
hundred  reasons  might  be  enumerated  to 
prove  that  this  youngest  daughter  of  Char- 
ity is  the  offspring  of  God.  And  what  has 
been  done  in  one  large  city  in  the  space  of 
little  more  than  three  years  can  be  done  in 
every  other  city  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  greater  fruits;  for  in  this  as  in  all 
other  charitable  undertakings,  the  wider 
the  field,  the  greater  the  need  that  it  be 
fertilized. 

In  conclusion,  if  this  little  sketch,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  incomplete  as  it  must  nec- 
essarily be,  but  serves  to  awaken  a  dormant 
impulse  in  any  Christian  soul,  lending  the 
quickening  impulse  of  actuality  to  the 


hidden  prompting  of  charity,  either  in  the 
work  herein  described  or  similar  founda- 
tions yet  to  be;  if  any  seed  here  sown  shall 
one  day  take  root  and  grow,  in  soil  that  is 
only  waiting  to  be  ploughed  that  it  may 
bear  rich  and  bounteous  harvest,  the  writ- 
er's pleasant  labor  will  not  have  been 
performed  in  vain. 


An   Instance  of  Divine  Vengeance. 


IN  the  year  1793,  as  three  young  French 
soldiers,  on  the  way  to  rejoin  their  reg- 
iment in  Spain,  were  passing  through  a 
village  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  observed  a 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  portal  of 
the  parish  church.  These  young  men  were 
imbued  with  the  infidel  and  impious  senti- 
ments of  the  time,  and  the  sight  of  the  sa- 
cred image  roused  their  hatred  of  religion. 
One  of  them  named  Thomas  proposed  that 
they  should  take  turns  in  firing  at  the 
statue.  Accordingly  he  took  aim,  striking 
it  in  the  forehead,  between  the  eyes;  then 
Francis  fired,  and  his  ball  lodged  in  the 
breast.  The  third,  named  James,  who  was 
less  wicked  than  his  companions,  at  first 
refused  to  fire,  but,  fearing  their  anger  and 
ridicule,  he  finally  shut  his  eyes  and  dis- 
charged his  weapon  aimlessly.  The  ball 
struck  the  statue  in  the  leg,  just  above  the 
knee.  The  impious  soldiers  then  resumed 
their  journey,  and  the  act  was  probably 
soon  forgotten.  But  insults  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  are  remembered  and  avenged  by  her 
Son,  and  this  was  not  an  exception. 

In  the  next  battle  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  a  chance  shot  struck  Thomas,  and 
he  fell,  with  his  face  to  the  earth.  Francis 
and  James,  who  were  near  by, raised  him  up, 
then  looked  at  each  other  in  dumb  horror; 
for  the>  recalled  his  shot  at  the  statue.  He 
was  dead,  with  a  bullet  in  his  forehead,  just 
between  the  eyes.  The  next  day  Francis  fell 
in  battle,  mortally  wounded  in  the  breast. 
His  comrades  were  obliged  to  leave  him  on 
the  field.  In  vain  he  called  for  a  priest. 

Seized  with  remorse  and  terror,  James 
resolved  to  confess  his  crime  at  the  first  op- 
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portunity.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  meet  a 
priest,  and  when  the  war  was  over  his  fears 
vanished,  and  likewise  his  good  resolutions. 

On  returning  home,  the  army  passed 
through  the  same  Pyrenees  village.  As  the 
soldiers  marched  along  a  musket  was  un- 
accountably discharged,  and  the  ball  struck 
James  in  the  leg,  just  above  the  knee.  The 
wound  seemed  a  slight  one,  and  the  sur- 
geons told  him  it  would  heal  in  a  few  days; 
but  it  remained  unhealed  and  painful  for 
twenty  years — a  constant  reminder  of  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  God.  The  young  man 
confessed  his  crime,  and  afterwards  led  a 
Christian  life. 

This  remarkable  incident  was  related  by 
the  late  Louis  Veuillot,  who  gave  as  his 
authority  a  certain  Dr.  Fabas,  living  in  the 
Pyrenees,  to  whom  the  young  soldier  had 
applied  for  relief  in  his  sufferings,  and  who 
pronounced  the  case  to  be  the  most  extraor- 
dinary that  had  ever  come  under  his  obser- 
vation. 

— «  •»  • — = 

Letter  from    Paris. 


FOUR  PROMINENT  FIGURES. — A  BLESSING  OF 
SCIENCE. — FRESH  PERSECUTIONS. — THE  WORK 
OF  UNIVERSAL  EXPIATION. — THE  LATE  EN- 
CYCLICAL.— THE  CHOLERA. — MASSACRE  OF 
CHRISTIANS  IN  TONQUIN. 

DEAR  "AvE  MARIA"  :— It  is  several  years 
now  since  I  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  the 
attelierQi  an  American  painter,  George  Healy, 
to  see  portraits  of  four  very  remarkable  men. 
They  were  ranged  in  the  centre  of  the  spa- 
cious studio,  and  a  notable  company  they  were 
—Prince  Bismarck,  General  Grant,  Gambetta, 
and  Cardinal  McCloskey.  Four  more  distinct 
types  could  not  have  been  selected  and  put 
together  by  way  of  contrast.  Two  figures  of 
the  group  are  familiar  to  you,  if  not  person- 
ally, at  least  from  their  portraits.  Bismarck, 
in  his  blue  uniform  buttoned  up  to  the  throat, 
was  seated,  with  his  clenched  hand  resting  on 
a  table;  and  his  round,  bullet-shaped  head  sat 
solidly  on  his  stout,  solid  body, — the  whole 
face  and  form  of  the  man  suggesting  power, 
mental,  moral,  and  physical.  Gambetta  was 
standing,  as  if  in  the  act  of  haranguing  the 
people;  his  head  with  its  strong  Jewish  cast 
of  features  well  thrown  back,  one  hand  thrust 


into  his  breast:  looking  the  very  type  of  the 
demagogue  who  swayed  the  mob. 

Of  these  four  prominent  figures  on  the  stage 
of  our  time  Bismarck  alone  survives.  Car- 
dinal McCloskey 's  death  is  a  great  loss  to  New 
York,  to  the  Church;  lie  was  an  admirable 
type  of  the  wise,  brave  and  holy  prelate.  Such 
men  are  losses  to  Christendom  in  all  ages,  but 
thei*  loss  in  these  days  is  particularly  to  be 
deplored.  The  news  of  your  venerable  Car- . 
dinal's  demise  was  received  in  Paris  with  gen- 
eral regret.  He  had  become  a  well-known  and 
universally  respected  figure  in  the  Church. 
A  grand  Requiem  Mass  was  said  for  his  soul 
at  the  Madeleine,  and  was  attended  by  all  the 
leading  Americans  here,  Protestants  as  well 
as  Catholics.  The  American  Legation  gave  a 
fine  example  to  the  infidel  French  ministers  by 
being  present  at  the  Mass,  and  assisting  rev- 
erently at  the  service  from  beginning  to  end. 

We  are  still  full  of  the  Conservative  triumph 
at  the  late  elections,  but  this  great  matter  has 
recently  been  pushed  aside  by  the  dogs.  (I 
am  sure  you  are  friendly  to  those  dear  dnmb 
fellow-servants  of  ours. )  In  England  people 
are  rather  mad  on  the  point;  there  are  anti- 
vivisectionists  who  would,  I  verily  believe, 
sooner  forgive  a  man  for  kicking  his  wife  to 
death  than  they  would  forgive  a  scientist 
making  an  experiment  on  a  dog  in  the  inter- 
est of  science.  These  people  can  not  share 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  being  felt  just  now 
for  Monsieur  Pasteur,  whose  life-long  studies 
have  been  crowned  by  a  result  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  science  has  yet  be- 
stowed on  humanity-.  Monsieur  Pasteur  has 
discovered  a  cure  for  hydrophobia.  He  has 
found  the  secret  of  inoculating  for  that  dread- 
ful disease,  and  saving  the  lives  of  people  who 
have  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs.  When  he  stood 
up  in  the  Academy,  and  modestly  read  his 
report  announcing  this  victory,  the  assembly 
broke  out  into  cheering  like  the  gods  in  the 
top  gallery  of  the  theatre,  and  hurrahed  and 
clapped  hands  till  the  old  savant  nearly  died 
of  it. 

He  has  performed  indeed  some  wonderful 
experiments.  An  Alsacian  lad  of  eleven, 
named  Meister,  was  attacked  by  a  furious  mad 
dog,  and  bitten  no  less  than  fourteen  times. 
The  child  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  let  the  brute  literally  devour  him,  till  the 
animal  was  killed  by  a  laborer  who  rushed  to 
the  rescue.  The  boy  was  carried  off  to  Paris 
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next  day,  and  carefully  treated  by  Monsieur 
Pasteur,  who  sent  him  home  at  the  end  of 
three  months  quite  well. 

We  really  had  begun  to  think  there  were 
110  more  nuns  to  worry  and  turn  out,  but  we 
were  mistaken.  The  Sisters  who  had  been 
left  in  two  Paris  hospitals  solely  because  no 
secular  nurses  had  been  found  to  replace  them, 
are  now  to  be  expelled,  and  the  poor  little 
children  bereft  of  all  real  care  and  kindness. 
A  young  lady  who  was  organist  at  an  institu- 
tion has  been  denounced  for  going  to  Mass, 
and  accused  of  heinous  misconduct  on  the 
strength  of  this  horrible  testimony. 

The  new  Chamber  has  just  met;  so  far  noth- 
ing has  been  done,  but  we  look  daily  to  see 
the  inauguration  of  fresh  persecutions;  for, 
though  the  Conservatives  muster  largely,  they 
are  in  the  minority,  and  can  therefore  only 
play  a  waiting  game,  worrying  the  opposition, 
and  trying  to  weaken  by  dividing  it. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  know  about 
the  work  of  Universal  Expiation  that  is  being 
founded  by  Father  Kenelm  Vaughan,  brother 
to  the  Bishops  of  Salford  and  Plymouth,  and 
to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Sydney  ?  This  zeal- 
ous missionary,  after  fourteen  years  spent  in 
Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  and  some  other  South 
American  republics,  has  now  returned  to 
Europe,  and  before  going  to  England  intends 
spending  six  months  in  retreat,  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  great  work  he  contemplates 
founding  in  L,ondon.  Before  undertaking  it 
he  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  blessing  and 
approval  of  the  Holy  Father,  who  said  he  be- 
lieved no  work  was  more  calculated  to  appease 
the  anger  of  God,  and  draw  down  His  com- 
passion on  the  world.  Cardinal  Manning  gave 
his  heartiest  approval,  and  authorized  Father 
Vaughan  to  labor  for  the  realization  of  his 
ideal.  The  good  Father  says  that  ever  since  his 
travels  over  more  than  half  the  world  have 
enabled  him  to  realize  the  apostasy  of  men, 
and  the  signs  of  God's  anger  everywhere,  his 
desire  to  found  this  grand  work  has  increased 
a  hundredfold.  He  is  encouraged,  too,  by  the 
adhesion  of  not  only  thousands  of  laymen,  but 
of  a  great  number  of  bishops  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  of  the  Old  World.  Father 
Vaughan  has  already  an  immense  number  of 
subscribers  to  the  Church  of  Expiation;  many 
of  them  have  given  money,  and  others  land  on 
which  to  build  churches,  which  will  be  affili- 
ated to  the  mother  church  in  England.  He 


has  had  a  plan  drawn  up  of  this  church,  where 
our  divine  L,ord  is  to  be  worshipped  night  and 
day  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  perpetually  ex- 
posed. The  patron  of  the  basilica  will  be  St. 
Jeremias,  the  Prophet  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  apostle  of  expiation.  The  priests,  like 
their  predecessors  in  the  Temple,  will  live 
under  its  roof.  Their  mission  will  be  to  pray 
and  weep,  and  implore  God's  pardon  for  the 
sins  committed  against  His  divine  Person  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  against  His  Word  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

To  some  matter-of-fact  people  the  scheme 
seems  sentimental,  even  exaggerated.  Father 
Vaughan  does  not  reckon  with  such  critics; 
no  apostle  ever  did.  He  goes,  like  other  souls 
smitten  with  the  folly  of  the  Cross,  straight  on 
after  his  Master,  confident  in  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  can  make  the  weakest  work  won- 
ders in  His  Name. 

The  Holy  Father's  Encyclical  is  received 
here  with  great  joy  and  admiration;  all  declare 
it  to  be  a  splendid  exposition  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine applied  to  modern  liberties. 

The  cholera,  which  has  quite  died  out  in 
Spain,  and  nearly  so  in  Sicily,  is  showing  it- 
self in  the  South  of  France.  The  season  is  so 
far  advanced  that  we  hope  it  may  not  spread. 
It  has  done  fearful  havoc  amongst  the  soldiers 
in  Tonquin,  as  you  have  probably  heard. 

The  Christians  in  that  country  are  being 
slaughtered  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  French 
troops.  These  latter  are  not  to  be  blamed; 
they  resent  bitterly  the  shame  of  this  enforced 
inaction.  General  de  Courcy  is  the  true  culprit, 
and  he  is  the  tool  of  the  Home  Government. 
If  he  merely  drew  his  sword  and  threatened 
the  black  flags  with  it,  he  would  arrest  these 
murderous  attacks;  but  he  does  not  lift  a  fin- 
ger. A  young  French  officer  wrote  home  the 
other  day  that  with  his  gunboat  he  had  been 
able  to  rescue  a  thousand  Christians,  but 
General  de  Courcy  apparently  seems  not  to 
j  care  about  receiving  any  of  them.  He  won't 
even  receive  the  missionaries  who  come  to  beg 
for  an  audience.  A  number  of  them  had  come 
asking  to  see  him  for  a  moment,  but  were  per- 
sistently denied  admittance.  The  fact  was  at 
once  known,  and  encouraged  the  savage  ene- 
mies of  the  Christians.  A  few  days  lat^r  some 
fifteen  of  the  missionaries  were  buried  alive, 
and  this  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  flag  of 
Catholic  France! 
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Devotion   to  Our  Lady  of   Lourdes. 


Rev.  Father  Dorney,  rector  of  St.  Ga- 
1  briel's  Church,  Chicago,  whose  sister  was 
miraculously  cured  at  Lourdes  a  year  or  more 
ago,  is  among  the  most  zealous  propagators 
of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  her 
self-declared  title  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. Nowhere  in  the  United  States,  perhaps, 
was  its  patronal  Feast  more  fervently  cele- 
brated than  in  St.  Gabriel's  parish, — not  only 
the  day  itself,  but  the  novena  preceding  it. 
Mass,  followed  by  prayers  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  was  celebrated  each  morning  at  6.30 
and  7.30  o'clock,  in  order  to  afford  all  the  pa- 
rishioners an  opportunity  of  following  the 
exercises;  and  in  the  evening,  after  the  nar- 
ration of  some  well-authenticated  favor  re- 
ceived at  the  miraculous  and  far-famed  Grotto, 
Father  Dorney  preached  a  short  sermon  on 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Then  came 
the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  and  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  A  collection  was 
taken  up  each  evening,  and  the  amount  for- 
warded to  Lourdes  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel  in  honor  of  Our  Lady.  The  happy 
effects  of  the  novena  were  seen  in  the  devout 
throngs  that  attended  the  exercises — indeed 
it  was  like  a  mission — and  on  the  Feast  nearly 
every  member  of  the  congregation  received 
Holy  Communion. 


New  Publications. 


Death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dominic  Manucy. 


death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dominic  Manucy, 
1  which  took  place  in  Mobile  on  December  4, 
was  not  unexpected;  his  long  illness,  borne 
with  Christian  resignation,  was  in  his  own  case 
and  in  that  of  his  friends  a  preparation  for  it. 
Bishop  Manucy  was  a  native  of  St.  Augustine, 
Florida;  he  was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, in  Mobile,  where  he  was  ordained.  He 
showed  himself  to  be  a  devoted  and  zealous 
priest  in  various  missions  in  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama. He  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  when  he  was  named  Vicar- Apos- 
tolic of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  1874,  and  he  was 
consecrated  Titular  Bishop  of  Dulma.  He  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Mobile  in  January,  1884, 
and  was  installed  011  March  30  of  the  same  year. 
Last  August  he  resigned  his  See  on  account 
of  ill  health.  R.  I.  P.— Freeman's  Journal. 


CATHOLIC  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  CARDINAL 
NEWMAN.  With  Notes  on  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment and  its  Men.  ByJohnOldcfastle.  London: 
Bums  &  Gates.  New  York:  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society  Co. 

For  forty  years  every  word  relating  to  John 
Henry  Newman,  Dr.  Newman,  Cardinal  New- 
man, has  been  of  interest  to  the  reading  and 
thinking  public,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew 
and  Gentile.  The  strong,  tender  nature,  the 
fine,  pure,  lofty  spirit,  the  power  for  truth  of 
the  man,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  strug- 
gle in  which  he  was  a  leader  of  one  powerful 
faction,  and  then  the  representative  to  many 
minds  of  the  other  side,  have  all  conspired  to 
make  men  eager  for  tidings  of  him  from  every 
source.  Mr.  Oldcastle's  contribution  is  very 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  "  short  and  simple  annal, ' ' 
but  it  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground.  The 
notes  on  the  Oxford  movement  are  sufficient 
to  recall  "the  event  of  October,  1845" — the 
reception  of  John  Henry  Newman  into  the 
Church  of  Rome — in  all  its  bearings;  and  the 
letters  are,  each  and  every  one,  exquisite  as 
to  English,  and  clear  as  sunlight  as  to  mean- 
ing. There  is  on  page  8 1  "  The  Landmarks  of 
a  Lifetime, ' '  giving  the  date  of  the  year  for 
each  important  step  upward  in  this  memora- 
ble career, — memorable  not  only  for  Cardinal 
Newman,  but  for  a  world  of  lesser  lights;  and 
there  are  three  portraits:  Cardinal  Newman 
as  he  is,  and  John  Henry  Newman  at  Oxford 
in  1841,  and  again  in  1844,  a  ^ew  months  be- 
fore his  reception  into  the  Church.  "A  Cloud 
of  Witnesses "  is  a  collection  of  dedications 
and  poems  addressed  to  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  serves  to  show  how  deep  and  lasting  is 
the  hold  upon  the  best  minds  already  referred 
to.  As  a  book  of  reference  as  to  "  times  and 
seasons,"  the  volume  has  its  uses  no  less  than 
as  a  concise  and  sensible  statement  of  facts. 

JOHANN  DER  BLINDE;  Oder,  Geschichte  der 
abenteuerlichen  Kriegsztige,  tapfern  Thaten 
und  des  ruhmvollen  Todes  des  Grafen  Johann 
von  Luxemburg  und  Konigs  von  Rohmen. 
Nach  den  besten  Quellen  volksthumlich  darge- 
stellt  von  H.  A.  Reuland.  Dubuque,  Iowa:  He- 
rausgegeben  von  N.  Gonner.  T\^s.Luxemburger 
Gazette.  1885. 

The  life  of  John  the  Blind  is  full  of  advent- 
ures.   In  fact,  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  when 
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he  was  made  King  of  Bohemia,  till  the  age  of 
forty-five,  when  he  became  totally  blind,  he 
hardly  ever  sheathed  the  sword.  Even  his 
blindness  did  not  tame  his  martial  spirit,  and 
we  see  him  at  last  dying  gloriously,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  at  the  famaus  battle  of 
Crecy,  fighting  against  Edward  III.  and  the 
Black  Prince.  Though  much  in  the  life  of 
King  John  is  neither  to  be  admired  nor  imi- 
tated, yet  his  faults  are  counterbalanced  by 
many  virtues  and  heroic  qualities.  The  his- 
tory is  well  written,  and  interest  in  the  hero 
never  flags. 

SIXTH  CENTENARY  OF  ST.  PHILIP  BENIZI. 

— 1285-1885. — In  Memoriam.     Church  of  Our 

Lady  of  Sorrows,  Chicago,  1885. 

The  sixth  centenary  of  St.  Philip  Benizi,  of 
the  Servites  of  Mary,  which  occurred  on  the 
22d  of  August,  was  celebrated  with  unusual 
splendor  by  the  Servite  Order  throughout  the 
world.  This  handsomely  printed  memento 
of  the  celebration  in  Chicago  contains  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  St.  Philip,  a  beautiful  memorial 
poem  by  the  artist-poet  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  and 
the  inscriptions  in  and  around  the  church 
during  the  celebration. 

THE  KEY  OF  HEAVEN;  Or,  Rays  of  Light 
on  Life's  Pilgrimage.  Compiled  from  Various 
Sources,  and  Revised,  by  a  Priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Fort  Wayne.  New  York:  Greil  &  Wilcler- 
mann.  Fort  Wayne:  J.J.  Jocquel.  Price,  from 
50  cents  to  $4.50. 

Those  who  like  a  prayer-book  with  few 
prayers,  and  these  strictly  liturgical,  will  prob- 
ably be  pleased  with  this  one.  It  bears  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Dwenger, 
of  Fort  Wayne.  The  print  of  the  book  is  clear, 
and  the  embossed  cover  of  even  the  low-priced 
copies  is  very  neat. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  into 

any  Catholic  novel  there  should  step,  as  easily 
as  into  the  current  literature  of  a  free-thinking 
world,  the  all-conquering  lover  with  a  wife 
in  the  background.  Granted  the  lady  all  to 
blame,  and  the  gentleman  a  chevalier  Bayard, 
' '  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche, ' '  as  in  this  case, 
there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  interesting, 
amusing,  or  instructing  Catholic  readers  by 
the  pathos  and  plottings  of  this  order  of  fic- 
tion. The  minds  of  writers  apparently  run 
in  grooves,  and,  one  after  another,  turn  up 
the  same  side  to  the  light  in  the  same  spot. 
The  love  of  the  unhappily  married  for  some 


other  woman  or  man  is,  just  at  present,  the 
side  most  frequently  presented  by  said  minds. 
Let  Catholics,  at  least,  since  they  have  "a 
strength  not  their  own ' '  to  guide  them,  reso- 
lutely ignore  this  phase,  and  rapidly  revolve 
into  another  state. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  name  the  book 
—author  or  publishers — recently  sent  us  for 
review,  to  which  the  above  remarks  apply. 

Obituary. 


"/I  1.1  {i  holy  unit  TV/I  I'esome  fioti  fht  to  pray  for  the  dead.'' 

—2  MACH.,  xii,  46. 

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  following  persons  lately  deceased: 

The  Rev.  Father  McAuley,  S.  J.,  a  professor  at 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  met 
with  a  sudden  death  on  the  2d  inst.  He  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  grad- 
uates of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  New  York 
city. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Conroy,  a  worthy  young  priest  of 
the  Diocese  of  La  Crosse,  whose  death  occurred  at 
Delona,  Wis.,  on  the  15th  ult.  He  was  a  fervent 
client  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  labored  zealously 
to  propagate  devotion  to  her,  under  the  title  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  throughout  the  North- 
west. 

Mr.  Edmund  J.  Donegan,  of  Brooklyn,  deceased 
on  the  loth  ult.,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
age. 

WilliainJ.  Costell,  Esq.,  a  worthy  citizen  of  New 
Orleans,  who  died  on  the  I5th  of  November. 

Mrs.  John  Sad,alier,  who  passed  away  in  holy 
dispositions,  at  Charlotte,  Iowa,  on  the  i6th  ult. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Zane,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  de- 
cease, after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  resignedly 
borne,  took  place  on  the  29th  of  last  month. 

Mr.  Michael  McRoy,  of  Tullylig,  Stewartstown, 
Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  whose  Christian  life  was 
crowned  with  a  precious  death  on  the  i3th  ult. 
In  him  the  youth  of  Stewartstown  and  neighbor- 
hood have  lost  a  good  counsellor,  a  sincere  friend, 
and  an  efficient  teacher;  and  he  always  instilled 
into  the  young  mind  that  their  next  duty  after 
loving  God  was  to  love  their  country. 

Mrs.  Susan  Muldoon,  of  Philadelphia,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  2ist  of  November,  fortified 
by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  William  Dunne,  of  San  Francisco,  a  life- 
subscriber  of  THE;  "AvE  MARIA,"  who  had  the 
grace  of  a  happy  death  during-  the  month  of  the 
Holy  Souls. 

Mr.  Patrick  Maguire,  of  Palmyra,  Mich. ;  John 
Nathan,  Kankakee,  111;  Mrs.  Julia  Noonan,  Chi- 
cago; and  Mrs. Stanton,  W.  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

May  they  rest  in  peace! 
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The   Adventures  of  A.  Beaver. 


BY     RHODA    E.    WHITE. 


HE  pious  inmates  of  a  convent 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  New 
York  city  were  some  time  ago 
aroused  from  their  early  rest 
by  an  unusual,  unwelcome,  and 
unexpected  visitor.  But  we  must 
be  permitted  to  tell  our  story  in  our 
own  way,  and  leave  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader  respecting  the  guest  for  a  short 
time  unsatisfied,  while  we  go  back  a  little 
in  our  narrative. 

One  df  the  nuns  exulted  in  the  profi- 
>  ciency  of  her  class  in  Natural  History,  and 
with  laudable  pride  displayed  to  visitors, 
who  examined  the  convent  with  an  idea  of 
placing  pupils  at  the  academy,  her  cabinet 
.  of  birds  and  curiosities  illustrative  of  that 
branch  of  science.    But  there  was  still  want- 
ing to  her  collection  a  specimen  of  one  of 
"  the  most  interesting  of  the  class  that  build 
' '  houses  without  hands. ' ' 

Madame  W had  endeavored  to  excite 

in  her  pupils  their  admiration  for  nature 
by  a  description  of  the  wonderful  instinct 
of  the  beaver — the  natural  mason.  His  tail 
a  perfect  trowel!  his  work  so  artistic!  his 
frame  so  adapted  to  his  need !  Still,  the  class 
listened,  with  glances  toward  one  another 
that  revealed  an  incredulity  not  flattering 
to  the  teacher.  ' '  Seeing  will  "be  believing, ' ' 

thought  Madame  W ;  ' '  a  beaver  I  must 

have!"  But  how  to  obtain  one?  Already 
her  demand  upon  the  treasurer  for  her  class 
had  exceeded  her  share,  and  a  beaver  could 
not  be  obtained  without  considerable  trouble 
and  expense.  However,  after  the  nun  had 
explained  the  propriety  of  the  demand,  the 
kind  Mother  Superior  permitted  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  the  convent  in  Canada,  and 
an  order  given  that  a  fine  beaver  be  sent  to 

M ,  near  New  York,  at  as  little  expense 

as  possible. 


Weeks  came  and  went,  and  no  tidings 
of  the  wan-  animal.  Sometimes  Madame 

W thought  it  hopeless  to  look  for  its 

coming,  and  again  she  grew  impatient,  and 
declared  she  could  have  caught  a  wilderness 
of  beavers  herself  in  half  the  time.  However, 
while  she  was  losing  patience,  and  abusing 
the  tardiness  of  her  Sisters  in  the  branch 
house  in  Montreal,  a  busy  scene  might 
have  solaced  her  heart  had  she  been  favored 
with  a  view  of  it.  In  the  middle  of  the 
school-room  stood  a  large  box,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  black  beaver,  admirably 
stuffed  and  prepared  for  transportation. 
Several  nuns,  some  in  black  veils  and  some 
in  white,  were  around  it,  busily  engaged  in 
packing,  in  every  crevice  of  space  left,  all 
the  useless  newspapers  the  institution  could 
rake  up. 

At  last  the  box  was  ready ;  upon  the  cover 

was  written,  ' '  Madame  W ,  Convent  of 

S.  H.,  near  New  York  city."  One  of  the 
nuns  wrote  a  note  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  freight  at  the  express  office,  and  gave  it 
to  the  man  who  was  waiting  for  orders  to 
remove  the  box  from  the  convent. 

The  expressman,  with  help,  lifted  the 
box  into  his  wagon ;  but  its  weight,  which 
to  him  seemed  extraordinary,  excited  his 
curiosity.  When  fairly  out  of  sight  of  the 
convent,  he  slowly  drew  out  the  note  from 
his  pocket,  and  examined  the  address. 

' '  I  ought  to  know  if  I  am  taking  fish  or 
fowl  to  the  market, ' '  thought  he ;  "I  wonder 
if,  just  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  there  would 
be  a  power  of  harm  in  my  reading  this  bit 
of  paper?  Sure,  what  the  express  office  can 
know,  there  is  no  harm  in  my  knowing. ' ' 
The  note  was  carefully  opened,  and  he  read, 
in  a  whisper: 

' '  Will  Mr.  Lane  please  take  particular  care  of 
this  box  ?  It  contains  the  dead  body  of  A.  Beaver, 
which  must  be  sent  to  the  Convent  of  S.  H.,  near 
New  York  city,  without  delay." 

"Indeed!  a  dead  body!"  muttered  the 
driver;  ' '  no  wonder  I  could  not  lift  it  alone ! 
Well,  well!  I'd  like  to  know  how  the  dead 
body  of  Mr.  Beaver  came  to  the  convent, 
and  why  it  must  be  sent  to  New  York  with- 
out delay.  But  that  is  not  my  business." 
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The  box  was  registered,  ' '  Dead  Body  of 
A.  Beaver, ' '  and  was  placed  with  respectful 
care  in  the  freight-car,  where  it  was  hinted 
that  it  must  receive  especial  attention  till  it 
reached  its  destination. 

A  few  days  after,  a  man  from  an  express 
office  stopped  before  the  door  of  a  Catholic 
church  in  New  York  city.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  sexton  appeared,  and  inquired  the 
meaning  of  the  unexpected  arrival. 

' '  You  see, ' '  said  the  driver,  ' '  Mr.  Beaver 
died  suddenly  with  his  friends  in  Canada, 
and  his  cousins,  the  nuns,  have  sent  him 
here  by  express,  to  be  buried  decently." 

The  sexton  was  not  satisfied,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  address.  ' '  Can  you 
read?"  he  asked,  angrily,  pointing  to  the 
name  of  Madame  W on  the  outside. 

' '  No,  sir, ' '  said  the  astonished  driver. 

"Take  this  away!  It  belongs  to  the 
Convent  of  S.  H." 

"Six  miles'  ride  to-night  with  a  dead 
body?  No,  s.r,"  replied  the  expressman; 
"I'll  leave  it  in  the  street  first." 

"Take  the  box  to  the  nuns  on  i/th 
Street,"  said  the  sexton;  "they  will  keep 
it  till  morning." 

Away  drove  the  wagon  to  the  convent, 
and  the  driver  rang  the  bell  violently.  A 
timid-looking  little  Sister  opened  the  door. 

"I  have  Mr.  Beaver  in  the  wagon,  and 
I  must  leave  him  all  night  with  you,"  said 
the  man,  determined  to  put  on  a  bold  face. 

"Oh,  no!   we   can't   receive  gentlemen 

here!"  answered  Sister  M ,  alarmed  at 

the  idea. 

"He  won't  hurt  you,"  was  the  reply; 
4 '  he  has  been  dead  these  three  days. ' ' 

( '  Dead  three  days — ' ' 

' '  Yes,  and  the  nuns  in  Canada  boxed  him, 
and  sent  him  by  our  express  to  you. ' ' 

"Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul!"  ejacu- 
lated Sister  M ;  "we  can't  receive  him 

here ;  you  must  take  him  away. ' ' 

At  this  moment  a  matronly-looking  lady 
made  her  appearance,  and  in  the  most  de- 
cided and  authoritative  manner  ordered  the 
intruder  to  leave  the  house.  Thereupon 
the  express-book  was  produced,  and  the 
order  shown  to  the  astonished  nuns. 


"I  know  nothing  of  this  man,  nor  will  I 
receive  the  body  here.  I  will  call  the  police 
if  you  do  not  instantly  leave  the  house," 
repeated  Mother  B . 

There  was  no  remedy:  he  must  go;  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  he  concluded. 

Picking  up  an  idle-looking  boy,  he  prom- 
ised him  a  ride,  and  ten  cents  at  the  end  of 

it,  if  he  would  go  with  him  to  M ;  for 

he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  solitary  drive 
with  his  dead  companion,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  friends  willing  to  receive  him. 

It  was  late  when  they  reached  the  grand 
portal  of  the  Convent  of  S.  H.  The  relig- 
ious had  finished  their  devotions;  the  lights, 
one  after  another,  had  been  extinguished, 
until  the  night-lamp  in  the  hall  and  the  low 
taper  in  the  infirmary  were  all  that  could  be 
seen  in  the  pile  of  buildings  on  the  com- 
manding eminence.  Ding,  ding,  ding! 
sounded  the  door-bell,  startling  the  Mother 
Superior  and  the  portress;  for  it  was  not 
permitted  by  their  rules  to  receive  visitors  at 
that  hour,  and  rarely  were  they  disturbed. 
Again  it  rang.  Trembling  with  fear,  Sister 

B ,  the  portress,  took  her  dim  lantern  in 

her  hand,  and  went  to  the  lower  hall-door. 

' '  Who  is  there  ? ' '  inquired  Sister  B , 

in  a  low  tone,  that  could  not  have  been  heard 
had  not  the  man  outside  put  his  ear  close 
to  the  keyhole,  impatient  to  hear  the  first 
footfall'that  approached  the  door.  Now  and 
then,  while  waiting,  he  was  glancing  around 
at  the  wagon  he  had  just  left,  to  see  that 
all  was  quiet  there  and  in  safe-keeping  with 
'the  boy  who  held  the  reins.  The  youth  was 
shivering  with  terror,  and,  counting  the  sec- 
onds that  the  driver  left  him  alone,  had  fixed 
his  large  eyes  upon  the  box  behind  him,  as 
if  his  gaze  could  rivet  it  to  the  wagon. 

' '  Who  is  there  ? ' '  repeated  Sister  B , 

stooping  down  to  the  keyhole  of  the  door. 

"//  is  here!"   answered  a  hoarse  voice 
outside. 

' '  What  is  here  ? ' '  inquired  Sister  B , 

a  little  strengthened  by  curiosity. 

"The  body— the  dead  body!"  rep} 
voice  outside. 

"The   dead    body!"    exclaim e^ 
B ,  dropping  her  lantern,  and 
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dowii  to  the  keyhole  to  venture  one  more 
question  before  she  meant  to  run  away  and 
leave  the  man  to  his  fate.  "The  dead  body! 
What  do  you  mean  ? ' ' 

' '  I  mean  I  have  brought  the  corpse,  and 
you  must  take  it  in, ' '  he  answered,  angrily. 

' '  Oh,  have  mercy  on  us ! "  screamed  Sister 

B ,  and  away  she  ran  to  call  the  Mother 

Superior.  By  this  time  the  conversation 
had  awakened  half  a  dozen  nuns,  and,  be- 
fore she  reached  the  stairs,  they  came  steal- 
ing down,  alarmed  at  what  they  knew  not. 

"Mother!  Madame!"  said  Sister  B , 

scarcely  able  to  articulate,  ' '  a  man  at  the 
door  says  he  has  brought  the  corpse.  What 
dead  body? — did  you  expect  a  dead  body?" 

'  'A  dead  body !  a  corpse ! ' '  exclaimed  half 
a  dozen  voices.  ' '  What  could  we  do  with  a 
dead  body  this  hour  of  the  night?" 

"Dear  me!  dear  me!  I  do  not  know. 
There  he  is  knocking  away  at  the  door! 
What  shall  we  do?" 

The  Mother  Superior  approached  the 
door.  "Sir,  what  do  you  want  here  at  this 
hour?"  she  asked,  in  a  dignified  tone  of 
authority. 

"I  want  nothing,  but  I'd  like  to  get  rid 
of  this  corpse  I've  been  carrying  around  all 
the  afternoon  for  you. ' ' 

"But,  my  good  man,  you  must  go  away; 
we  can  not  take  in  dead  bodies  here — we 
know  nothing  of  it. ' ' 

This  coffin  is  directed  to  you,  and  came 
by  express  to  you;  so  open  this  door  right 
off,  or—" 

"But,  my  good  man — " 

4 '  Will  you  open  this  door  ? ' '  shouted  the 
man  outside.  ' 'Joe,  wait;  I'll  help  you  take 
down  the  box."  (One  shove  lauded  it  into 
the  vestibule  at  the  door.)  "I  won't  ride 
another  mile  with  this  ghost  behind  me." 

Slowly  the  key  was  put  in  the  door,  and 
as  slowly  turned,  while  all  but  the  portress 
retreated  a  little  distance  back.  The  hall 
lamp  had  been  lighted.  No  sooner  was  the 
door  opened  than  the  long  box  was  thrust 
into  the  hall,  occasioning  by  its  entrance  a 
chorus  of  groans  from  the  terrified  nuns. 

Pay  me  eighteen  dollars  express  charge, 
and  I'm  off,"  said  the  man,  relieved,  as  if  a 


mountain  load  had  been  taken  from  his  chest. 

"Call  in  that  boy,"  said  the  Mother  Su- 
perior to  the  man,  ' '  and  remain  yourself  til] 
this  box  is  opened;  you  shall  not  leave  till 
you  witness  the  opening  of  this  box. ' ' 

The  man  became  deathlike  from  fear; 
shuddering,  he  answered:  "Not  for  my  life 
would  I  see  the  awful  thing!  Let  me  go!" 

An  axe  was  brought  speedily  and  given 
to  the  man;  he  was  ordered  to  proceed.  It 
was  useless  to  refuse;  the  sooner  done  the 
better,  and  with  one  blow  he  made  a  small 
opening  in  one  end  of  the  coffin;  another 
blow  split  the  lid  in  two  pieces,  and  there 
stood — the  beaver! 

A  moment  of  wonder  and  amazement, 
and  then  such  screams  of  laughter  as  could 
only  equal  the  intense  fear  that  a  moment 
before  had  held  them  all  in  such  breathless 
silence. 

The  poor  man  leaned  against  the  wall, 
and  rolled  from  side  to  side,  scarcely  able 
to  articulate.  Such  bursts  of  merriment 
interrupted  his  attempt  to  tell  his  story,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  relate  it 
in  a  manner  to  be  well  understood.  ' '  I  took 
the  thing, ' '  said  he, ' '  to  the  Catholic  church 

on Street,  and  told  the  sexton  I  had  a 

dead  body.  [A  burst  of  laughter.]  Looking, 
like  a  wise  man,  first  to  see  where  it  came 
from,  he  turned  to  me,  rather  gruffly  I  must 
say,  and  asked:  'Can  you  read  writing?' 
'No.'  'Well,  this  does  not  belong  here; 

it  is  directed  to  Madame  W ,  Convent 

of  S.  H.  Take  it  away. '  With  this  he  went 
off,  but  I  heard  him  laugh,  and  thought 
him  mighty  hardened.  Then  I  took  it  to  the 
convent  on  iyth  Street,  and  there  I  scared 
them  out  of  their  wits,  telling  them  they 
must  take  the  corpse  in  anyhow,  for  I  would 

not  let  it  follow  me  all  the  way  out  to  M 

this  dark  night.  Afraid  of  getting  into 
trouble  with  the  police,  I  drove  out  here. ' ' 

"How  could  you  have  made  such  a  mis- 
take?" inquired  the  Mother. 

' '  No  mistake  at  all,  Madame ;  here,  look 
at  my  book,  which  please  sign. ' ' 

Sure  enough,  it  had  been  registered, 
"Dead  body  of  A.  Beaver,  to  be  left  at  the 
Convent  of  S.  H.,  near  New  York  city." 
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The  Star  of   Bethlehem.  A   Christmas    Memory   of    Bohemia. 


BY   M.  A. 

Ill  HEN  Evening  draws  her  spangled  veil, 
w  And  Night  arises  fair, 
And  like  an  empress  sits  enthroned, 

Adorned  with  jewels  rare; 
With  golden  stars  upon  her  brow, 

A  regal  diadem, — 
Then  brightly  shines  within  my  soul 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

But  when  the  night  is  chill  and  dark, 

When  heavy  clouds  arise, 
And  every  star  that  shone  afar 

Seems  vanished  from  the  skies: 
Then  through  the  intervening  clouds 

By  Faith's  clear  light  I  see 
The  blessed  Star  of  Bethlehem 

Is  shining  still  for  me. 

Then  shed  on  me  thy  glorious  light, 

Celestial  Star  of  Faith! 
Thou  art  my  only  hope  in  life, 

My  only  trust  in  death. 
Be  thou  of  life  the  guiding  ray, 

And  when  the  hour  shall  come 
That  calls  my  spirit  hence  away, 

Sweet  Star,  then  light  me  home! 


AT  no  time  does  the  Consecration  bell 
sound  so  musical  as  at  the  midnight  hour 
of  the  solemn  Christmas  Mass.  We  more 
than  believe  that  a  God  has  come  among 
us:  we  feel  it  and  rejoice. 


BY    OCTAVIA    HKNSEL. 

' '  Good  King  Wenceslaus  looked  out 

On  the  Feast  of  Stephen, 
Where  the  snow  lay  round  about. 
Deep  and  crisp  and  even — ' ' 

pICE  after  voice  took  up  the  carol, 
as  the  children  gathered  in  the  rit- 
tersaal  of  an  old  Bohemian  castle 
near  Zbirhof,  south  of  Prague,  on  the  hill  of 
Tochnek.  An  old  English  Christmas  carol, 
sung  by  Czecish  children  in  the  native  land 
of  the  saintly  monarch,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Festival  of  St.  Stephen,  a  thousand  years 
after  King  Wenceslaus,  of  blessed  memory, 
had  sought  the  poor  old  beggar  gathering 
dead  branches  from  the  forest  of  the  Hirsch- 
graben  on  the  Hradschin; — only  an  English 
Christmas  carol,  as  the  fire  blazed  brightly 
on  the  hearth,  and  soft  nigs  of  Turkish 
looms  were  scattered  over  the  stone  pave- 
ment of  the  great  hall,  where  good  Baron 
Jelineuka  sat  "keeping his  Christmas  holi- 
day." 

A  huge  wooden  table  thirty  feet  in  length 
extended  through  the  middle  of  this  hall, 
and  the  windows  were  deeply  splayed,  so 
that  seats  resembling  couches  could  be 
placed  below  the  ledge-like  window-sill, 
from  which  stone  mullions  rose  up,  and  lost 
themselves  in  geometrical  traceries  encir- 
cling richly  tinted  vttraux*  of  the  i6th 

*  Stained  glass. 
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century*.     Chairs    with    strangely    carved  , 
wooden  backs  and  uncushioned  seats  stood  j 
about  the  long  table;  but  at  the  head  of  the  j 
room,  near  the  open  fireplace,  huge  arm-  j 
chairs,  embroidered  with  armorial  bearings, 
and  footstools  of  cloth  of  gold  gleamed  in 
the  glow  of  the  firelight,  and  imparted  a 
certain   luxuriousness  to   the  great  gray- 
stone  room. 

And  here  sat  the  Baron  and  his  wife,  and 
around  them  were  gathering  a  troop  of 
guests,  young  and  old — companions  of  their 
own  little  daughters,  Andulka  and  Seta, 
who,  with  their  English  governess,  were 
singing  the  old  carol  of  Wenceslaus,  whose 
story  their  father  had  promised  to  tell  them 
at  the  hour  of  abendruhe,  as  the  Germans 
call  the  hour  of  evening  twilight — the  hour 
of  rest  before  supper. 

"Good  King  Wenceslaus!"  exclaimed 
Seta;  "and  did  he  really  live,  papa?" 

"And  did  he  look  out  of  the  window  and 
see  the  beggar  gathering  sticks?"  ques- 
tioned Andulka,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
father's  chair,  and  crossing  her  little  hands, 
prepared  to  listen  to  a  long  story. 

''Of  course  he  lived,"  said  the  Baron; 
''September  28  is  his  festival — 'Duke  of 
Bohemia,  and  Martyr. '  But  in  those  days 
dukes  were  like  kings,  and  ruled  our  coun- 
try right  royally." 

"  He  had  a  good  grandmother,  too,"  said 
the  Baroness;  "she  it  was  who  took  care  of 
him  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  educated 
him.  You  have  often  heard  of  her — St. 
Ludmilla,  patroness  of  Bohemia." 

"But  where  was  his  mother?"  asked 
Seta. 

"That  belongs  to  my  story,"  said  the 
Baron.  "Now  sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you 
an  old,  old  Christmas  story.  You  all  know 
the  little  town  of  Bodenbach,  on  the  Elbe, 
— the  principal  pass  from  Saxony  into  Bo- 
hemia. It  is  through  this  town  tourists 
must  travel  who  wish  to  visit  Teschen  and 
its  old  castle,  where  St.  Ludmilla  was  born, 
and  where  she  lived — yes,  and  where 'she 
suffered  martyrdom.  Her  son  Wratislaus, 
who  ruled  over  Bohemia,  had  married  a 
heathen  princess,  Drahomira,  and  she,  not 


wishing  to  have  the  care  of  her  little  son 
Wenceslaus,  sent  him  to  the  castle  of  his 
grandmother  Ludmilla,  at  Teschen ;  but 
her  eldest  son,  Boleslaus,  she  loved  very- 
much,  and  kept  him  with  her,  forbidding 
him  Christian  education,  and  instigating 
him  against  his  brother  Wenceslaus,  whom 
his  father  and  the  people  loved.  Little 
Wenceslaus  lived  at  Teschen,  and  became  a 
very  good  and  holy  man,  kind  to  the  poor, 
and  loved  by  everyone. 

'  'At  last  his  father,  the  Duke  WTratislaus, 
died,  and,  instigated  by  his  mother  Draho- 
mira, Boleslaus  seized  the  crown  and  sceptre 
of  his  father,  although  it  belonged  to  his 
brother  Wenceslaus  by  right  of  gift,  the 
Dukes  of  Bohemia  having  the  power  to 
name  their  successors.  The  nobles  hated 
Boleslaus,  and  petitioned  their  Princess 
Ludmilla  to  send  her  grandson  Wenceslaus 
to  reign  over  them,  according  to  his  father's 
will.  This  she  did,  and  gave  him  such  wise 
advice  and  counsel  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  placed  about  him  such  faithful 
ministers,  that  she  made  his  reign  a  very 
happy  one,  but  won  for  herself  the  hatred 
of  Drahomira.  Some  time  after,  this  wicked 
princess,  unknown  to  her  son,  sent  mur- 
derers to  Princess  Ludmilla;  and  one  night, 
as  the  latter  was  praying  before  the  altar  in 
the  chapel  at  Teschen,  masked  men  rushed 
upon  her,  and  strangled  her  with  her  own 
veil.  The  Church  makes  no  mention  of 
her  except  in  one  of  the  lessons  read  on  the 
Festival  of  St.  Wenceslaus;  but  you  kno^ 
she  is  our  patroness  of  Bohemia,  and  is  hon- 
ored as  a  martyr.  Her  feast  is  observed  on 
the  1 6th  of  September. " 

"What  did  Wenceslaus  the  Duke  say 
when  he  heard  of  her  death?"  asked  the 
children  in  chorus. 

' '  He  was  overcome  with  grief,  and  gave 
so  little  heed  to  affairs  of  State  for  a  few 
days,  that  his  wicked  brother  Boleslaus 
began  a  conspiracy  against  him.  He  was 
living  at  that  time  on  the  Hradschin  at 
Prague,  in  the  old  part  of  the  royal  palace 
through  which  we  went  last  summer.  You 
remember  the  council-chamber,  its  brick 
floor,  and  rudely  whitewashed  walls?  It  is 
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supposed  that  King  Wenceslaus  used  the 
little  room  just  off  the  council-chamber  as 
his  oratory,  and  through  its  window  saw 
the  beggar-man,  as  the  carol  says,  'on  the 
Feast  of  Stephen. ' 

"Christmas  was  royally  kept  on  the 
Hradschin,  and  the  festival  days  following 
were  also  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting. 
The  castle  court  was  kept  open  to  all,  and 
beggars  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom 
flocked  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  at  the 
King's  table.  On  Christmas  night,  the  eve 
of  the  Festival  of  St.  Stephen,  the  good  King 
had  gone  to  his  oratory  to  pray.  He  was 
alone  and  very  sad.  Crowds  had  feasted  at 
his  table,  strangers  had  wandered  about  the 
castle  court,  but  he,  the  kingly  Duke,  felt 
a  strange  presentiment  of  coming  danger. 
His  brother  Boleslaus  and  his  mother  Drah- 
omira  were  conspiring  against  him;  he 
knew  this  now,  but  was  not  aware  of  how 
far  they  had  gone,  and  what  success  they 
had  met  with  in  securing  aid  from  the  wild 
Ugri  of  Pannonia,  and  the  lawless  tribes  of 
I/ombards  that  wandered  through  Central 
Hurope  even  as  late  as  the  gth  century. 
That  morning  Wenceslaus  had  heard  Mass 
in  the  Wratislaus  Chapel  *  (the  monument 
he  had  erected  in  memory  of  his  father) 
adjoining  the  palace  on  the  Hradschin, 
above  the  River  Moldau. 

"You  have  often  seen  this  beautiful 
chapel,  but  never  when  it  was  lighted;  so 
you  can  not  imagine  what  a  flash  of  glory 
it  must  have  been, — the  candles  burning 
on  the  high  altar,  the  jewelled  shrines  and 
niches  of  saints  lit  up  with  tall  wax-lights 
and  torcheres  of  silver  and  gold ;  then  were 
seen  pale  lavender  hues  of  purple  ame- 
thysts, blood-red  carnelians,  lapis  lazuli  as 
blue  as  the  Grotto  Azzuro;  carbuncles  and 

*  The  jewelled  walls  of  this  chapel  form  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  gth  century  mural 
mosaic  in  the  world.  Only  in  Bohemia  is  this 
style  of  mural  decoration  seen.  The  chapel  was 
built  about  the  year  898;  its  outer  walls  were  mo- 
saiced  in  porphyry,  majolica,  and  agate;  but  in- 
side, the  more  translucent  gems  are  fixed  with 
mortar  into  the  solid  agate  walls,  which,  like  the 
mural  mosaics  of  Karlstein  in  Lower  Bohemia, 
were  once  covered  with  gold. 


garnets  flashing  the  splendor  of  sunset; 
while  chrysoprases  and  topaz  gleamed 
green  and  orange  through  the  rainbow 
hues  on  every  side. 

"But  at  evening,  alone  in  his  humble 
oratory,  the  King  knelt.  The  moon  was 
bright,  and  snow  covered  the  hill  of  Hrad- 
schin, and  filled  the  deep,  dark  ravine  of 
the  Hirschgraben  with  shadows  of  tall 
leafless  trees  on  its  crystal  surface.  A  step 
was  heard  beneath  the  palace  walls;  then 
it  was  that  the  King  looked  out  and  saw 
two  figures — an  old  man  and  a  little  child 
— picking  up  the  dead  branches  of  trees, 
and  binding  them  into  fagots.  He  left  his 
prayer-desk  and  descended  the  narrow  tur- 
ret stair,  and,  opening  the  doorway  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  stepped  out  upon  the 
snow-covered  terrace,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  beggars.  They  paused  in  their 
work,  while  the  King  asked:  'What  do  you 
here,  my  friends  ?  Why  are  you  not  in  the 
|  castle  court,  and  feasting  with  my  people? ' 
"Then  the  old  man  answered:  'It  is 
not  enough,  O  King!  that  you  bid  your 
table  spread,  and  proclaim  days  of  feasting 
and  mirth,  when  friend  and  foe,  citizen 
and  stranger,  may  partake  of  your  bounty : 
rather  should  you  mingle  in  the  throng, 
and  learn  to  know  your  friends  from  those 
who  falsely  flatter,  and  all  the  while  encom- 
pass you  with  evil.' 

' ' '  Then  would  I  be  more  in  their  power, ' 
replied  the  King. 

"  'And  do  you  dread  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom ? '  asked  the  old  man. 

"And  as  the  King  gazed  upon  the 
speaker,  the  beggar's  mantle  fell  from  his 
shoulder,  and  a  young  man  clothed  in  white 
garments,  holding  the  martyr's  symbolic 
branch  of  palm,  stood  before  him,  saying: 
'"I  am  Stephen,  the  first  to  follow  the 
infant  band,  the  Holy  Innocents,  who  lead 
that  noble  army  of  martyrs  to  which  you 
are  soon  to  belong.  I  come  to  warn  you, 
O  King!  Go  forth  bravely  to  meet  your 
doom. ' 

"And  the  figure  faded  from  sight,  but 
the  child  remained,  and,  taking  the  King's 
hand,  led  him  back  to  the  palace-court. 
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"Whence  this  child  came,  who  he  was, 
and  where  he  lived  in  the  palace,  no  man 
ever  knew ;  but  he  always  seemed  near  the 
King;  try  as  they  would,  the  courtiers  could 
not  part  him  from  Wenceslaus.  Plot  after 
plot  against  the  monarch's  life  failed;  win- 
ter, spring  and  summer  passed  away,  and 
unharmed,  unmolested,  the  good  King 
moved  among  his  subjects.  But  at  last  the 
time  was  ripe ;  Wenceslaus  had  finished 
the  life-work  appointed  him.  In  the  gray 
dawn  of  a  September  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  a  child  whisper- 
ing his  name,  and,  looking  up,  an  angel-boy 
stood  beckoning  to  him.  It  was  the  child 
who  had  watched  beside  him  since  the 
'Feast  of  Stephen.'  'Arise,  O  King!'  he 
said ;  '  seek  sanctuary ;  thy  enemies  are  upon 
thee. '  And,  gliding  before  him  along  the 
castle  halls  towards  the  Wratislaus  Chapel, 
the  figure  disappeared  in  the  half-opened 
doorway. 

"But,  hasten  as  the  King  might,  Boles- 
laus  and  the  murderous  band  who  sur- 
rounded him  gained  upon  the  monarch,  and 
just  as  he  reached  the  door  of  the  sanctu- 
ary— just  as  his  hands  caught  the  heavy 
ring  that  served  as  handle,  the  dagger  of 
his  brother  pierced  his  heart,  and  Wences- 
laus, Duke  of  Bohemia,  fell  dead  at  the  door 
of  the  chapel  which  his  filial  piety  had 
raised. ' ' 

"And  the  child — the  little  child — who 
was  he?"  asked  Andulka. 

"The  Christ-Child,  who  bears  good  gifts 
to  all.  To  Wenceslaus  He  brought  the  gift 
of  life  for  a  season,  watched  over  him,  and 
warned  him,  and  led  him  to  the  church 
door,  where  a  crown  awaited  him,  even  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  the  most  precious 
crown  of  all. ' ' 


Palms. 


BY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON     DORSEY. 


THE  religion  which  Our  Lord  came  to  es- 
abtlish  was  a  most  difficult  one:  it  attacked 
the  vices  of  man;  it  meant  subjection  of 
passion  to  reason ;  it  discarded  luxury,  and 
extolled  poverty.  It  was  most  proper,  then, 
that  our  divine  Saviour  should  have  been 
born  in  those  conditions  which  we  see  at- 
tending His  Birth. — Parker. 


CHAPTER  V.— WHILE  His  VICTIMS  WIN 
PALMS,  VALERIAN  PLANS  A  COMEDY. 

PTIRRING  events  were  daily  taking 
vJ  place  in  Rome,  and  Nemesius,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  his  duties,  was  in- 
cessantly occupied.  It  was  rarely  now  that 
he  was  able  to  go  to  his  villa  on  the  Aven- 
tine  to  spend  even  a  portion  of  the  day, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  content  his  longing 
heart  with  sending  sweet  messages  to  his 
little  blind  Claudia,  accompanied  with  de- 
licious confections;  sometimes  he  sent  her 
flowers,  and  rare  fruits  from  Sicily,  and  later 
a  singing-bird  brought  from  foreign  parts, 
to  let  her  know  how  constantly  she  was  in 
his  thoughts. 

The  persecution  increased  in  violence; 
already  the  Christian  churches  had  been 
levelled  to  the  ground,  or  given  over  to  base 
and  idolatroiis  purposes.  The  vigilance 
and  energy  of  the  pagan  detectives  were 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Recently  they 
had  discovered  that  a  noble  senator  (who 
stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Emperor) 
and  his  wife  were  Christians ;  also  a  wealthy 
widow  of  patrician  blood;  one  of  Rome's 
bravest  generals ;  a  rich  prefect,  and  a  young 
lad  of  seventeen  years,  the  son  of  a  consul ; 
and  it  was  rumored — but  whispered  under 
the  breath — that  certain  officers  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guard  were  suspected;  though  it  was 
deemed  expedient  in  the  -latter  case  to  be 
cautious,  and  take  no  action  until  definite 
proof  could  be  shown ;  for  it  was  well  known 
to  those  in  power  what  the  Praetorian  Guard 
were  capable  of  doing  if  roused,  and  it  was 
remembered  what  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

Of  these  fresh  victims  some  were  thrown 
into  the  lowest  dungeons  of  the  Mamertine, 
to  await  torture  and  death ;  two  were  cast 
to  the  tigers  in  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre; 
and  the  consul's  son,  who  was  arrested  in 
the  act  of  tearing  down  an  edict  of  the  Em- 
peror commanding  a  more  rigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  Christians,  was  bound  and 
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sewed  up  in  a  raw  hide,  then  tossed  to 
hungry,  ferocious  dogs,  who  tore  him,  until 
the  exulting  strains  he  sang  of  Christ  the 
Lord  were  silent  in  death, — silent  to  mortal 
ears,  but  more  vibrative  and  joyftil  as  he 
passed  the  dark  portal  to  the  full  glory  of 
his  eternal  reward. 

Nemesius  was  a  man  whose  natural  in- 
stincts were  humane  and  generous;  whose 
quick  impulse  was  always  on  the  side  of 
the  defenceless;  who  was  ever  ready,  with 
a  fine,  magnanimous  sort  of  scorn,  to  for- 
give the  erring.  Constant  in  his  affections, 
he  would  yet  have  sacrificed  his  own  child 
had  his  stern  sense  of  duty  demanded  it. 
He  was  simply  a  noble  pagan,  ignorant  of 
the  ethics  of  Christian  philosophy.  Some 
of  those  Christians  whose  order  for  arrest 
he  was  compelled  to  write  had  been  his 
most  valued  friends,  the  nobility  of  whose 
character  he  had  venerated  and  set  as  a 
model  for  his  own  imitation;  others  were 
beautiful,  high-born  ladies,  as  virtuous  as 
Octavia,  as  gentle  and  devoted  as  Cornelia, 
— whom  he  had  frequently  conversed  with, 
and  always  admired;  but,  having  embraced 
the  new  delusion,  and  denied  the  gods,  it 
was  beyond  his  power  to  help  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  suffer 
the  penalty  they  so  obstinately  courted. 

The  pang  Nemesius  felt  in  being  the  in- 
strument of  their  arrest,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  tortured  with  every  indignity,  and 
made  to  suffer  in  ways  that  chilled  his  blood 
to  think  of,  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described;  but  he  tried  to  steel  himself 
against  the  pleadings  of  humanity,  and  rise 
above  it,  by  the  consideration  that  as  ene- 
mies of  Rome  and  the  gods  it  was  just  they 
should  perish.  This  thought  quenched  all 
softer  emotions,  and  when  he  was  compelled 
to  attend  the  Hmperor  on  occasions  when 
the  latter  desired  to  glut  his  cruel  soul  by 
witnessing  the  sufferings  of  certain  Chris- 
tians against  whom  he  had  special  hate,  the 
captain's  whole  being  would  be  so  stirred 
by  a  passion  of  mingled  fury  and  pity  that 
he  could  scarcely  control  himself, — of  fury 
at  the  obstinate  and  defiant  constancy  of 
the  Christian  victims,  and  of  pity  for  their 


fate,  when  so  little  would  have  saved  them. 

Nemesius  was  but  following  the  ideas  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  as  Saul  of 
Tarsus  had  done  at  an  earlier  date,  who 
in  slaying  the  followers  of  the  Crucified 
thought  he  was  doing  God  service,  until 
that  wonderful  vision  near  Damascus,  when 
the  thunder,  the  lightning,  and  the  Voice 
rent  the  veil  of  darkness  from  his  soul ;  and 
who  later,  after  a  glorious  apostolate  in  this 
very  Rome,  was  beheaded  on  yonder  hill  for 
the  love  of  Him  whom  he  had  persecuted. 

Scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  are  sick- 
ening even  in  the  shambles,  but  when 
human  beings — even  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  who  have  sought  the  destruction 
of  its  Government,  its  religion  and  laws 
— are  sacrificed  with  an  insatiate  and  re- 
lentless fury,  in  which  nothing  is  spared 
that  can  aggravate  the  merciless  horrors  of 
their  fate,  nature  revolts,  and  although, 
from  a  false  standpoint,  none  may  gainsay 
the  justice  of  their  punishment,  she  shrinks, 
and  would  if  she  might  veil  her  eyes  from 
the  spectacle. 

And  thus  it  was,  whenever  he  could  do 
so,  that  Nemesius  avoided  these  scenes  of 
horror;  for  he  had  in  the  highest  degree  the 
true  instincts  of  a  brave  soldier,  not  those  of 
an  executioner.  It  can  be  easily  imagined 
what  an  indescribable  relief  it  was  to  him 
when,  by  a  brief  cessation  of  his  unconge- 
nial duties,  he  found  time  to  seek  the  sweet 
repose  of  his  villa,  and  the  presence  of  the 
precious  jewel  it  contained.  To  hold  his 
sightless  darling  in  his  arms,  to  feel  her 
sweet  breath  upon  his  cheek,  listen  to  her 
simple  endearments,  while  she  caressed  him, 
and  related  in  merry  tones  all  that  had 
happened  since  his  last  visit;  to  feel  his 
heart  melting  and  running  over  with  a  ten- 
derness that  almost  made  him  weep, — this 
was  his  happiness  and  recompense.  To- 
gether they  wandered  about  the  beautiful 
gardens,  he  ever  on  the  alert  to  remove  the 
smallest  stick  or  stone  that  lay  in  her  path, 
lest  her  tender  feet  should  be  bruised,  and 
press  back  the  overhanging  sprays  and 
flowering  thorns,  to  prevent  their  getting 
entangled  in  her  shining  hair,  or  wounding 
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by  the  slightest  scratch  her  delicate  flesh. 

At  table  it  was  the  same  watchful  care 
that  with  gentlest  touch  guided  the  snow- 
cooled  orange  juice  to  her  lips,  selected  for 
her  repast  the  daintiest  confections,  and  the 
•most  delicious  bits  of  the  birds  especially 
prepared  to  tempt  her  appetite.  Then  would 
follow  her  pretence  of  feeding  him,  accom- 
panied with  gleeful  trills  of  laughter  and 
gladsome  words;  for  she  did  not  yet  compre- 
hend the  mysterious  darkness  that  veiled  the 
outer  world  from  her.  Sometimes  she  fell 
asleep  in  his  arms,  and  lay  all  unconscious 
of  the  slow,  heavy  tears  that  dropped  from  '. 
his  eyes  upon  her  golden  hair.  "Why," 
his  heart  would  cry  out  in  anguish — "why- 
have  the  gods,  whom  I  have  worshipped  ; 
and  served  from  my  youth,  dealt  me  so  hard 
a  fate  as  this?  Why  are  they  not  propi- 
tious, when  I  spare  neither  costly  sacrifice 
nor  prayers  that  her  eyes  may  be  opened  ? ' ' 
Then  he  would  wonder  what  had  become 
of  Fabian  Caecilius,  his  kinsman,  and  the 
Jew-healer,  Eleazer  ben  Asa,  from  neither 
of  whom  he  had  yet  heard. 

Thus  occupied  between  his  public  duties 
and  his  almost  stolen  visits  to  his  child, 
Nemesius  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to 
social  pleasures,  or  the  usual  amusements 
of  his  class.  His  old  intimates,  even  Vale- 
rian himself,  and  certain  noble  beauties  of 
the  palace,  began  to  note  his  absence,  and 
observed,  as  the  weeks  and  months  passed 
by,  that  his  presence  among  them  became 
of  more  rare  occurrence.  At '  first  they 
imagined  that  the  exigencies  of  the  impe- 
rial service  engrossed  him;  then  one  and 
another  began  to  grow  unduly  curious; 
then  there  were  whispers  in  the  air,  and 
suggestions  professing  to  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  mystery,  which  determined  some  of  his 
good  friends  to  lose  no  time  in  finding  out 
what  pretty  intrigue  so  absorbed  him;  "for 
it  will  be  a  good  joke,"  they  said  among 
themselves,  "to  discover  that  our  great 
captain,  the  model  of  patricians,  is  mortal 
like  ourselves." 

Sometimes  he  was  seen  in  attendance  on 
the  Emperor  when  he  went  in  state  to  the 
Circus  Maximus  to  witness  the  games,  the 


races,  or  some  extraordinary  spectacle.  Oil 
one  occasion  he  was  observed  with  the 
imperial  party  at  the  Flavian  Amphithea- 
tre,— there  by  command  of  the  tyrant  he 
served,  who  desired  to  glut  the  savagery  of 
his  own  brutal  nature,  and  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  presence  to  an  exceptionally 
cruel  conflict  between  Numedian  lions — 
fierce,  ravening  monsters — that  were  turned 
half  famished  into  the  arena,  and  the  de- 
fenceless Christians  doomed  to  be  exposed 
to  their  fury, — whose  pagan  jailers  derided 
and  taunted  them,  bidding  them  call  upon 
their  God,  of  whom  they  made  such  boasts, 
to  deliver  them  from  the  teeth  of  the  sav- 
age beasts.  But  when  the  Christians,  their 
countenances  shining  with  exalted  joy, 
entered  the  arena,  chanting  a  song  of  deliv- 
erance, while  the  savage  throng  who  gazed 
down  upon  them  expected  to  see  them 
suddenly  destroyed,  the  great,  gaunt,  hun- 
gry lions  cowered,  and,  creeping  at  a  dis- 
tance from  them,  lay  supinely  down.  In 
vain  all  the  furious  howling  and  shouts 
of  the  disappointed  people;  in  vain  every 
effort  of  the  keepers  to  rouse  the  lions  to 
such  rage  that  they  would  spring  upon  and 
destroy  their  victims:  they  lay  like  whipped 
hounds,  afraid  to  move. 

None  of  that  immense  crowd  was  so  furious 
that  day  as  he  who  wore  the  purple — Vale- 
rian, Emperor  of  Rome;  none  so  baffled,  so 
mad  with  brutal  passions  at  the  utter  failure 
of  a  spectacle  he  had  anticipated  with  the 
keenest  delight;  but  a  swift  message  from- 
him  brought  the  torturers  and  execution- 
ers on  the  scene,  and  when  the  first  had 
done  their  work  of  tearing  and  rending  the 
quivering  flesh  of  the  victims,  the  latter 
beheaded  them. 

' '  It  was  nothing  wonderful ! ' '  the  people 
said;  "it  was  evident  the  lions  had  been 
tampered  with,  drugged  maybe,  else  the)r 
would  have'  torn  those  wretches  to  pieces 
in  a  trice.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  us, 
but  they  got  their  deserts  at  last. ' ' 

Aye!  their  exceeding  great  reward — their 
crowns,  their  palms — had  their  blind  per- 
secutors but  understood  the  truth. 

Nemesius  had  witnessed  the  whole  ter- 
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rible  spectacle  with  stern  eyes,  and,  while 
it  sickened  his  heart,  and  offended  the  nat- 
ural humanity  of  his  nature,  he  condoned 
the  brutal  cruel ty  of  it  by  the  thought, 
"The  enemies  of  the  gods  and 'the  Em- 
pire must  surfer!"  This  was  the  shibbo- 
leth of  his  benighted  mind.  For  a  space 
he  once  more  disappeared  from  the  public 
gaze,  until,  some  weeks  afterwards,  one  of 
his  friends  met  him  at  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
where  they  both  witnessed  a  marvellous 
thing.  In  fact,  so  many  marvellous  things 
were  occurring  in  relation  to  the  Christians, 
that  the  Roman  people  began  to  whisper 
traditions  of  wonderful  events  that  had 
taken  place  in  former  persecutions,  and  were 
almost  led  to  fancy  that  the  "gods  were  in- 
different to  their  own  honor  and  supremacy, 
they  bore  it  all  so  tamely,  when  it  would 
be  such  easy  work  for  them  to  destroy  this 
rebellious  sect,  who  were  insulting,  defying 
them,  and  threatening  the  Empire  with 


ruin. 


(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


A   Brave  Life. 


JULIE   BILLIART,  FOUNDRESS   OF  THE   CONGREGA- 
TION   OF   THE  SISTERS   OF  NOTRE   DAME, 
OF   NAMUR. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

BY  the  year  1808  the  Congregation  of 
Notre  Dame  had  taken  firm  root  and 
developed  healthy  branches.  Convents  had 
been  opened  in  four  other  dioceses  besides 
Amiens — viz.,  Bordeaux,  Namur,  Ghent, 
and  Tournay.  Whilst  all  seemed  prosper- 
ous outwardly,  a  heavy  cross  was  preparing 
for  the  foundress  within.  Her  trial,  which 
was  doubtless  intended  to  purify  her,  and 
to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  grain  in  her 
Sisterhood,  was  a  peculiarly  painful  one.  A 
zealous  ecclesiastic,  possessed  of  much  good 
will  but  a  very  narrow  mind,  found  con- 
tinual fault  with  her  manner  of  acting;  she 
was  misrepresented  to  the  Bishop,  misun-  j 
derstood,  not  allowed  to  act  as  Siipenor-  j 
General,  and  placed  under  obedience  to  a  | 
young  local  superior. 


The  good  Mother  submitted  to  the  new 
arrangements  with  perfect  simplicity;  she 
deferred  to  all,  and  excused  all,  leaving  her 
cause  in  the  hands  of  God.  But  when  it 
was  determined  to  change  the  whole  plan 
of  the  Institute,  to  abolish  the  office  of 
Superior-General,  and  to  make  each  house 
perfectly  independent,  the  two  foundresses 
first  consulted  prudent  advisers,  and  then 
decided  on  a  respectful  remonstrance.  This 
only  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  Mere 
Julie  asked  the  Bishop's  permission  to  retire 
from  a  diocese  filled  with  the  good  works 
of  her  Sisters,  and  the  fruits  of  their  zeal. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Amiens  commu- 
nity decided  to  accompany  their  Mother, 
and  in  January,  1809,  the  party  of  Sisters 
set  out  for  Namur,  where  their  principal 
Belgian  convent  was  situated.  ' '  They  went 
on  their  way,"  says  M£re  Julie,  "very  cold 
but  very  courageous,  in  great  peace  and 
union  with  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  little  party  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  their  Sisters  at  Namur,  and  met 
with  a  fatherly  welcome  from  the  Bishop, 
Mgr.  Pisani  de  la  Gaude.  Under  his  au- 
spices the  Convent  of  Namur  became  the 
mother-house  of  the  Congregation,  in  which 
M^re  Julie  took  up  her  residence,  and  which 
was  governed  by  Mere  Blin  de  Bourdon 
(now  Mere  Joseph)  as  local  superior.  The 
good  prelate  early  appreciated  the  gift  God 
had  bestowed  on  his  diocese;  for  he  held 
the  Sisters  in  singular  esteem,  and  wrote 
thus' of  their  Mother-General :  ' '  People  talk 
of  Mere  Julie  as  if  she  had  been  sent  away 
from  Amiens;  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  look 
upon  her  as  a  saint,  whom  my  diocese  is 
happy  in  possessing." 

Divine  Providence  eventually  dispersed 
all  the  clouds  which  had  gathered  so  thickly 
round  His  faithful  servant  at  that  period  of 
her  life.  The  injudicious  and  restless  char- 
acter of  the  ecclesiastic  who  had  caused  so 
much  trouble  was  fully  brought  to  light, 
in  consequence  of  his  attempt  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Dames  du  Sacre  Cceur.  *  In 
1811  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  wrote  to  beg 
Mere  Julie  to  return  to  the  place  that  had 

*  See  Lifeof  the  Venerable  Mere  Barat,  v.  i.,  c.  x.. 
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been  the  cradle  of  her  Institute,  giving  her 
full  power  to  act  as  Mother-General.  The 
foundress  was  far  from  looking  on  this  re- 
call in  the  light  of  a  triumph:  she  humbly 
gave  thanks  to  God,  and  begged  many 
prayers  that  she  might  know  the  divine 
will.  Various  circumstances  combined  to 
prevent  a  return  to  France:  several  relig- 
ious who  had  remained  in  that  country 
joined  their  Sisters  in  Belgium,  and  all  con- 
nection ceased  between  the  foundress  and 
the  diocese  of  Amiens,  though  the  arrange- 
ments on  both  sides  were  carried  out  with 
the  most  perfect  charity  and  mutual  esteem. 

Free  from  all  vexatious  interference,  and 
happily  established  in  her  mother-house  at 
Namur,  Mere  Julie  devoted  herself  more 
fully  than  ever  to  her  work.  Her  chief  care 
now  was  to  form  children  worthy  to  ca§rry 
it  on.  She  infused  into  her  daughters  an 
esteem  for  solid  piety,  and  taught  them 
how  to  preserve  the  interior  spirit  amidst 
their  exterior  employments.  She  herself 
was  the  model  which  exemplified  her  teach- 
ing: her  conversation  was  in  heaven,  and 
God  was  for  her  the  very  centre  of  her  ex- 
istence. Mgr.  de  Broglie,  Bishop  of  Ghent, 
said  of  her  that  he  was  convinced  she  had 
saved  more  souls  by  her  interior  life  of 
union  with  God  than  by  her  outward  apos- 
tolate. 

M^re  Julie's  habit  of  recollection  betrayed 
itself  almost  unconsciously.  No  one  came 
nigh  to  her  without  feeling  nearer  to  God. 
Those  who  saw  her  return  from  the  Holy 
Table  could  not  help  noticing  her  trans- 
figured appearance;  the  veil,  which  she 
lowered  over  her  face,  could  not  quite  con- 
ceal the  glow  on  her  cheeks,  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  sort  of  heavenly  light  which 
seemed  to  emanate  from  her  countenance. 
"I  will  glorify  him  who  glorifies  Me,"  says 
the  Lord,  and  this  promise  was  distinctly 
fulfilled  in  Mere  Julie.  She  received  special 
supernatural  favors;  she  was  many  times 
divinely  inspired  concerning  the  wants  or 
wishes  of  her  Sisters;  the  answer  to  her 
prayers  was  often  as  speedy  as  to  Elias  of 
old;  cures,  conversions,  unlooked-for  aid 
in  peril  or  in  need,— all  this,  and  more,  did 


she  obtain  from  the  divine  Master  whom 
she  so  faithfully  served. 

In  1813  Mere  Julie  had  to  pass  through 
Paris,  and  she  made  a  memorable  Visit  to 
Pope  Pius  VII. ,  then  a  prisoner  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  She  remained  a  long  while 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  when  she  left  the 
venerable  captive  her  face  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  sorrow,  and  her  eyes  were 
swollen  with  much  weeping.  "Ah!  my 
child, ' '  she  said  to  the  Sister  who  was  wait- 
ing for  her,  ' '  we  have  wept  together  over 
the  sorrows  of  the  Church."  She  then 
seemed  lost  in  prayer.  A  little  black  cru- 
cifix -given  her  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Holy  Father  was  preserved  ever  afterwards 
j  amongst  her  most  precious  relics. 

The  life  so  full  of  work  for  God  and  His 
Church  was  now  drawing  near  its  close.  In 
the  space  of  twelve  years — from  1804  to  1816 
— she  had  founded  fifteen  convents,  un- 
dertaken one  hundred  and  twenty  journeys 
(many  of  them  long  and  toilsome),  and 
carried  on  a  close  correspondence  with  her 
daughters.  The  time  for  her  reward  was  at 
hand.  The  year  1815  appears  to  have  been 
an  unusually  hard  one  for  Mere  Julie: 
she  suffered  much  anxiety  about  several  of 
her  convents,  exposed  to  no  little  peril  and 
alarm  through  the  passage  of  the  troops, 
while  Belgium  was  used  as  the  battle-field 
of  Europe.  In  January,  1816,  her  strength 
completely  failed  her.  No  one  in  the  house 
thought  her  seriously  ill,  but  she  herself 
was  not  deceived,  and  she  earnestly  begged 
for  the  last  consolations  of  religion.  Her 
confessor,  then  M.  Medard,  Vicar-General, 
convinced  that  she  was  supernaturally  en- 
lightened as  to  the  approach  of  death, 
hastened  to  accede  to  her  wishes,  and  she 
received  the  last  Sacraments  in  the  tender- 
est  sentiments  of  faith  and  love. 

Mere  Julie  had,  as  it  were,  laid  herself 
down  to  die,  and  from  the  day  of  her  last 
anointing,  though  her  daughters  fondly 
hoped  for  her  recovery,  she  seems  to  have 
been  waiting  tranquilly  on  the  threshold  of 
heaven,  with  her  work  done,  and  her  heart 
detached  from  every  earthly  tie.  She  lin- 
gered three  weary  months,  and  had  many 
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orturing  pains  to  endure  before  ' '  the  Spirit 
and  the  Bride  said,  '  Come. ' '  She  bore 
her  sufferings,  as  of  old,  with  loving,  silent 
patience,  and  an  uninterrupted  union  with 
God.  Every  morning  the  priest  brought 
her  Holy  Communion,  and  it  was  noticed 
that  even  when  she  could  not  retain  so  much 
as  a  drop  of  water,  she  was  always  able  to 
receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  She  spoke 
very  little  to  any  one;  she  expressed  no 
wishes  and  gave  no  counsels.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  her  humility.  "She  felt,"  said 
M.  Me"dard,  "that  her  Institute  was  God's 
own  work,  and  that  He  was  only  removing 
one  of  His  instruments  in  order  to  make  use 
of  another. ' ' 

The  last  summons  came  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1816,  when  Julie  Billiart  went  to 
•continue  in  heaven  the  hymn  of  praise  to 
her  Creator  which  her  whole  life  had  sung 
to  Him  on  earth.  No  sooner  had  her  spirit 
fled  than  her  countenance  appeared  to  re- 
flect the  joy  of  the  blessed ;  her  face  assumed 
an  unearthly  beauty,  and  all  her  limbs  re- 
mained stipple  and  flexible.  This  holy 
death  plunged  the  entire  town  into  mourn- 
ing. The  room  where  Mere  Julie  lay  was 
crowded  all  day  long  by  those  who  wished 
to  visit  her  venerated  remains.  Clergy  and 
laity,  rich  and  poor, — all  came  to  pray  and 
weep  beside  her,  and  to  carry  away  with 
them  the  memory  of  one  whom  they  all 
spoke  of  as  a  saint. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  loth  of 
April,  the  Bishop  insisting  on  its  being  as 
solemn  as  possible;  the  crowds  who  were 
present  bore  witness  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  foundress  was  held  in  the  town 
of  Namur. 

It  was  but  natural  that  Mere  Julie's  own 
daughters  should  ask  themselves,  in  the  first 
bitterness  of  their  bereavement,  ' '  Has  not 
Heaven  recalled  our  Mother  too  soon?  Our 
little  Congregation  is  still  in  its  cradle,  and 
how  will  it  grow  to  maturity  without  the 
help  of  her  counsel  and  the  light  of  her  ex- 
ample ? ' '  But  all  things  turn  to  the  good  of 
those  who  serve  God.  In  taking  the  Mother 
to  her  reward,  Divine  Providence  has  given 
to  her  children  a  powerful  protectress  in 


heaven.  Her  charity  and  zeal,  far  from 
being  diminished,  are  increased  by  the  ar- 
dent love  which  consumes  the  souls  of  the 
blessed.  And  by  a  thousand  graces  of  every 
kind,  one  more  precious  than  the  other,  she 
has  compensated  for  the  loss  of  her  visible 
presence.  The  sapling  which  she  planted 
with  her  hands  and  watered  with  her  tears 
has  grown  into  a  stately  tree,  and  beneath 
its  widespreading  branches  thousands  of 
souls,  who  have  fled  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  to  taste  the  austere  joys  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  penance,  have  found  rest  and 
consolation.  The  highest  sanction  ever 
coveted  by  saintly  founders  has  crowned 
Mere  Julie's  work.  The  Rules  and  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  re- 
ceived the  formal  approbation  of  the  Holy 
See  by  a  Decree  dated  June  28,  1844.  The 
Congregation  is  now  flourishing  in  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  America. 


Sixty  years  passed  away  before  any  deci- 
sive steps  were  taken  towards  placing  the 
faithful  servant  of  God,  Julie  Billiart,  on  the 
altars  of  the  Church.  Yet,  from  the  time 
of  her  death,  in  1816,  a  tender  and  filial 
devotion  to  her  memory,  and  a  loving  con- 
fidence in  her  intercession,  were  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  her  children,  and  many  and 
constant  were  the  proofs  they  obtained  of 
their  Mother's  power  before  God.  At  last 
the  time  came  when  her  light  was  to  shine 
before  men.  In  March,  1881,  the  Rev. 
Mother  Aloysie  Mainy,  presented  a  petition 
to  Mgr.  Gravez,  Bishop  of  Namur,  praying 
him  to  permit  the  opening  of  the  process 
before  the  Ordinary  for  the  beatification  and 
canonization  of  the  servant  of  God,  Julie 
Billiart.  Accordingly,  on  the  2ist  of  June 
a  commission  of  information  was  opened 
at  Namur,  under  the  presidency  of  Mgr. 
Delogne,  Vicar-General.  Similar  processes 
were  instituted  at  Beauvais,  Amiens,  and 
Malines. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Process  of  In- 
formation, the  tomb  of  the  foundress,  which 
is  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Man',  in  the  grounds  of  the  mother- 
house  at  Namur,  is  daily  visited  by  numer- 
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ous  pilgrims,  who  come  to  venerate  the 
precious  remains,  and  who,  in  many  cases, 
return  after  obtaining  the  most  signal  fa- 
vors. From  all  parts  of  Belgium,  England, 
France,  Holland,  America,  Africa,  and  the 
Indies,  letters  pour  in  with  solicitations  for 
relics  of  Mere  Julie,  and  petitions  which  the 
writers  entreat  may  be  laid  on  her  tomb. 
Many  of  those  who  have  thus  written  speak 
with  touching  gratitude  of  the  graces  of 
healing  or  of  conversion  obtained  through 
the  intercession  of  the  servant  of  God. 


The  Nativity. 


BY    WILLIAM    IX    KELLY. 


T^ORN  of  the  Father  ere  the  ages 
•^    Circled  in  their  measured  span, 
Not  on  Time's  recording  pages 

Is  it  writ  when  Thou  began: 
With  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 

One  in  Three,  and  Three  in  One, 
Equal  homage  dost  Thou  merit, 

Jesu,  Co-eternal  Son! 

Born  of  Mary  to  restore  us 

All  we  lost  by  Adam's  fall, 
To  remove  sin's  curse  from  o'er  us, 

And  our  souls  to  disenthrall; 
God  made  Man  for  man's  salvation, 

As  the  angels  at  Thy  Birth 
Sang  Thy  praise  in  acclamation, 

So  we  welcome  Thee  to  earth. 

Born  each  day,  in  truest  token 

Of  the  love  Thou  dost  us  bear, 
When  the  awful  whispers  spoken 

Bid  Thee  to  our  shrines  repair; 
'Neath  the  Sacred  Forms  concealing 

All  the  splendor  of  Thy  Face, 
Though  we  see  not,  Faith  revealing 

Teaches  us  Thy  dwelling-place. 

Be  Thou  bom,  oh,  God  Eternal! 

In  our  bosoms  on  this  day; 
Powers  of  death  and  sin  infernal 

League  against  us  their  array: 
Let  the  glory  of  Thy  Features, 

Which  of  old  on  Tabor  shone, 
Strengthen  and  direct  Thy  creatures 

Till  the  victory  be  won! 


The  Story  of   Father  Jogues. 

OUT  of  a  radiant  sky  the  December  sun 
shines  to-day  upon  the  widespread  roofs 
and  towers  and  steeples  of  a  great  and 
thriving  city.  Beyond  its  limits  there  lies 
a  prosperous  land;  its  rolling  fields,  its 
stately  forests,  its  rushing  streams  are  all 
alive  with  vigorous  and  healthy  labor. 
Railroads  and  steamers,  heavily  freighted, 
traverse  its  miles  and  miles  of  length  and 
breadth.  Of  what  belongs  to  man's  com- 
fort, to  his  freedom,  to  his  enjoyment  of 
mental  and  physical  perfection,  and  to  his 
widest  and  highest  culture,  is  there  any- 
thing lacking  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  seas,  the  Northern  icebergs  and 
the  Southern  waters  of  our  Continent? 

Yet  I  have  just  laid  down  a  book*  which 
thrills  the  sympathetic  soul  with  the  hor- 
rors of  one  man's  short  and  bitter  sojourn 
here  only  two  hundred  years  ago.  Taking 
in  with  one  sweeping  glance  of  the  mind's 
eye  the  whole  country,  so  familiar  in  its 
vastness  to  the  reader  and  thinker  of  the 
present,  it  seems  scarce  out  of  hearing  dis- 
tance that  Father  Jogues  was  martyred  by 
savages  in  the  wilderness.  On  the  i8th  of 
October,  1646,  after  sufferings  terrible  to- 
follow  in  their  recital,  his  crown  was  won 
at  Auriesville,  an  Indian  village  in  the  angle 
of  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  rivers,  where 
Auriesville  railway  station  now  stands. 
That  we  have  heroes  of  our  own  —  that 
this  land  has  been  blessed  by  the  flow  of 
such  heroic  blood  —  that  the  Indian  had 
power  over  the  white  man,  and  tossed  his 
life  to  and  fro  more  idly  than  any  ball  at 
play,  comes  home  to  one  with  startling  force 


*  "The  Life  of  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  Missionary 
Priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  slain  by  the  Mo- 
hawk Iroquois  in  the  present  State  of  New  York, 
Oct.  1 8,  1646."  By  the  Rev.  Felix  Martin.  S.J. 
With  Father  Jogues1  Account  of  the  Captivity 
and  Death  of  his  Companion,  Rene  Goupil,  slain 
Sept.  29,  1642.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
John  Gilmarj'  Shea,  LL.D.  With  a  Map  of  the 
Mohawk  Country  by  Gen.  John  S.  Clark.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis:  Benziger  Broth- 
ers, Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See.  1885. 
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at  this  glad  season,  when,  in  the  plenitude 
and  might  of  a  great  nation,  knowing  all 
things  of  good  and  evil  that  are  known  to 
men,  we  are  preparing  for  the  great  Chris- 
tian festival,  and  the  Indian  crouches  in  for- 
gotten corners  of  the  domain  God  has  given 
us  out  of  his  hands.  Let  us  linger  for  a 
moment  in  that  past,  which  seems  so  near 
and  yet  so  far,  as  the  historian  sets  it  before 
us. 

' '  Father  Jogues  was  the  first  apostle  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  first  missionary  vic- 
tim to  their  cruelty."  Thus  opens  his 
story.  Like  so  many  other  holy  souls  whose 
record  strengthens  and  comforts  us,  he  was 
born  in  France — poor  France ! — at  Orleans, 
upon  the  loth  of  January,  1607.  His  fa- 
ther died  soon  after,  and  to  his  mother  fell 
the  task  of  training  the  son,  whom  she  was 
to  yield  up  to  her  God  a  sacrifice  worthy 
of  his  name — Isaac.  From  his  babyhood 
he  had  a  tender,  loving  heart.  He  listened 
eagerly  to  the  story  of  Our  Lord's  Passion 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  saints,  and  listened 
not  in  vain.  Profiting  by  their  example, 
and  practising,  as  far  as  he  could,  their 
virtues,  he  laid  no  obstacle  in  the  path 
along  which  God  led  him  to  prove  his  fond 
devotion. 

At  ten  years  of  age  he  began  his  studies 
with  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  his  virtue, 
like  his  learning,  grew  with  his  years,  until 
he  became  the  perfect  model  of  a  virtuous 
scholar.  Very  early  he  sought  light  from 
Heaven  upon  his  vocation.  It  was  soon 
made  known  to  him,  and  all  his  heart  was 
set  towards  admission  into  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  novitiate  at  Rouen,  October  24,  1624. 
Twenty-two  years  later  he  entered  heaven. 

From  the  first  his  thoughts  were  upon 
a  missionary  life,  but  his  aspirations  did 
not  incline  him  towards  the  American  prov- 
ince, then  so  little  known.  He  longed  for 
the  burning  sands  of  Ethiopia,  where  the 
success  of  the  Faith  called  for  many  labor- 
ers. But,  in  the  gradual  advance  of  knowl- 
edge and  practical  teaching,  he  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  his  blessed  fate  by  impercep- 
tible degrees.  His  residence  at  La  Fleche 


College  familiarized  him  with  the  Canada 
mission  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
Jesuit.  The  death  of  Father  Spinola,  burnt 
in  Japan  in  1622,  singularly  impressed  him. 
Ever  after  he  longed  for  martyrdom — to  die 
for  his  God.  But  he  contented  himself 
with  a  more  modest  field  of  labor  for  long 
years;  and,  teaching,  preaching,  instruct- 
ing, consoling,  he  led  the  quiet  life  of  a 
French  priest  in  France  until  1636. 

In  April  of  that  year  a  fleet  set  sail  for 
Canada  from  Dieppe,  and  Father  Jogues, 
appointed  by  his  superiors  to  the  Canadian 
mission,  and  followed  by  the  tearful  yet 
submissive  prayers  of  his  mother,  embarked 
for  the  scene  of  his  labors.  Four  brother 
missionaries  accompanied  him,  one  of  whom 
was  the  saintly  Father  Gamier. 

The  vessel  on  which  Father  Jogues  \vas 
a  passenger  arrived  at  Quebec  July  2,  after 
a  voyage  of  more  than  two  months.  There 
were  at  the  mission  eighteen  priests  and 
six  lay-brothers,  living  at  six  stations  scat- 
tered along  a  line  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles — from  Cape  Breton  to  Lake  Huron. 
Five  of  the  priests  were  among  the  Hurons, 
and  the  new  accessions  were  intended  for 
that  mission.  Father  Jogues  was  soon  on 
his  way  to  the  tribe.  For  six  years — until 
June  2,  1642 — he  dwelt  among  them,  study- 
ing their  language,  helping  them  in  every 
way  possible  to  him,  and  winning  souls  to 
Christ,  whose  number  we  shall  know  be- 
yond this  life.  Hardships  and  deprivations 
marked  even*  step  of  the  way ;  for  the  pri- 
meval forest  stretched  its  unbroken  shadows 
over  the  land,  and  the  comforts  of  his  frugal 
home  in  France  were  luxuries  undreamed 
of  to  the  people  he  dwelt  among.  Difficul- 
ties were  to  be  surmounted  daily  and  hourly ; 
the  language  was  not  the  least  among 
them,  for  it  was  wanting  in  terms  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  impart  the  first  elements 
of  the  Faith. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1642,  Father 
Jogues  was  returning  from  a  journey  to  Que- 
bec, with  three  companions — two  French- 
men and  a  young  Indian  girl — having  ob- 
tained some  vestments,  altar  plate,  articles 
to  decorate  the  rude  and  simple  churches,. 
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some  books  and  letters  for  his  brethren. 
His  party  formed  a  fleet  of  twelve  canoes, 
carrying  forty  persons — Christian  Hurons. 
On  the  second  day's  journey  they  were  be- 
set by  the  Iroquois — a  hostile  tribe,  and  the 
most  powerful  enemy  of  the  Hurons.  From 
an  ambush  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  of 
the  stream,  they  poured  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry into  the  flotilla,  riddling  many  of  the 
canoes  and  wounding  one  of  the  Hurons. 
Driven  apart  in  the  m£lee,  the  men  put  into 
the  wooded  shore  and  fled.  Father  Jogues, 
thinking  only  of  souls,  spent  the  few  mo- 
ments left  him  as  a  free  man  in  baptizing 
the  steersman  of  his  canoe,  the  only  cate- 
chumen unbaptized.  A  short  time  after,  he 
was  made  prisoner,  with  his  companions, 
Rene  Goupil  and  William  Couture.  Some 
few  escaped,  and  some,  with  heroism  mag- 
nificent in  its  unselfishness,  turned  in  their 
tracks  when  escape  was  possible,  and  re- 
joined Father  Jogues  in  captivity,  rather 
than  leave  him  to  suffer  alone. 

Suffer  they  did  indeed !  Torture  after  tor- 
ture was  heaped  upon  them,  and  yet  they 
lived — only  to  yet  endure.  Stripped  of  their 
clothing,  beaten,  wounded,  their  nails  torn 
off,  their  fingers  gnawed  by  the  Iroquois, 
driven  on  in  tracks  of  blood  by  day  and 
night,  they  were  first  exposed  in  an  Indian 
village  eight  days  after  the  torture  began. 
From  this  village  they  were  marched  in 
their  wretched  condition  to  another,  and 
yet  another.  Thirteen  days  ended  the 
march,  and  the  final  tortures  were  admin- 
istered. But  even  these  stopped  short  of 
death,  although  it  seems  impossible  flesh 
and  blood  could  endure  them  and  live.  Fa- 
ther Jogues  and  Rene"  Goupil  were  doomed 
to  slavery  together.  William  Couture — 
the  other  Frenchman — was  sent  on  to  the 
farthest  Iroquois  town. 

Father  Jogues  and  his  companion  led  a 
wretched  life — as  far  as  this  earth  is  con- 
cerned— in  slavery  so  cruel  and  so  foreign 
in  all  respects  to  European  life.  Naked, 
starved,  beaten,  compelled  to  labor,  and 
closely  watched  by  night  and  day,  time 
went  by  into  weeks.  Through  all,  the  pious 
priest  and  his  pious  child  in  Christ  forgot 


not  their  Lord.  They  prayed,  it  may  well 
be  believed;  they  were  patient  and  loving 
to  the  vilest  and  cruelest;  they  bore  their 
burdens  meekly,  and  they  still  spoke  of 
Jesus  and  His  Cross  to  each  other.  Before 
long  Father  Jogues  was  denied  even  this 
solace.  On  the  agth  of  September — a  little 
less  than  two  months  after  their  capture — 
the  good  Rene"  was  killed  for  having  made 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  upon  a  little  Indian's 
forehead. 

Space  forbids  a  detailed  recital.  It  is  but 
a  slight  and  frail  memorial  I  can  build  here 
to  the  saintly  soul  Dr.  Shea  has  substan- 
tially commemorated.  Thirteen  months 
after  he  was  captured,  Father  Jogues  made 
his  escape  through  the  aid  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  at  Rensselaerswyck  (now  Albany, 
N.  Y.).  The  story  of  his  many  trials  and 
sufferings,  his  adventures  and  his  blessings 
(for  God  remembered  His  own),  is  touch- 
ingly  beautiful. 

He  set  sail  for  Europe  November  5,  1643. 
On  Christmas  morning,  after  more  advent- 
ures, he  set  foot  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Brit- 
tany, near  Saint- Pol-de-Leon.  He  made  his 
way  to  the  nearest  cottage  and  asked  for 
the  church.  Think  of  what  that  meant  to 
the  holy  soul  so  long  shutout  from  the  Altar 
and  the  Sacraments!  "At  that  moment," 
he  said  afterwards,  in  speaking  of  that 
Christmas  Mass,  4 '  I  seemed  to  begin  once 
more  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  happiness 
of  my  deliverance. ' ' 

Assisted  by  the  kind  people  to  whom  his 
story  was  made  known,  he  went  to  place 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  superiors  at  the 
nearest  Jesuit  college  in  Rennes.  He  ar- 
rived there  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany, 
but  was  soon  summoned  to  Paris.  ' '  He  was 
justly  regarded  as  a  Confessor  of  the  Faith, 
and  the  marks  of  his  victory  on  his  muti- 
lated body  were  lovingly  venerated  by  all. " 

Father  Jogues  spent  but  a  few  months  in 
France.  Early  in  1644  he  re-embarked  for 
Canada,  and  in  June  reached  Quebec,  glad 
at  heart  to  be  once  more  where  he  felt  his 
work  for  God  must  be  accomplished.  He 
was  sent  to  Montreal  (called  Ville  Marie  in 
the  language  of  religion).  There  he  recom- 
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menced  his  labors  among  the  Indian  trav- 
ellers, who  frequently  landed  at  this  place. 

In  1644  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Three 
Rivers  from  the  hostile  Indian  tribes.  An 
effort  was  being  made  to  establish  peace 
upon  a  firm  basis  between  the  Indians, 
and  Father  Jogues  was  called  to  the  scene. 
Without  ceasing  to  be  an  apostle,  he  was 
about  to  become  a  negotiator,  and  went 
from  Montreal  to  Three  Rivers.  There  a 
solemn  assembly  was  held  in  the  open 
square  of  the  Fort,  and  much  eloquence — 
Indian  eloquence — expended  in  defence  of 
the  past  and  in  promises  for  the  future. 
Other  meetings  were  held,  treaties  of  peace 
were  concluded,  and  then  the  assembly  sep- 
arated and  dispersed — "some  to  seek  the 
remote  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  others  to 
strike  Northward  to  their  hunting-grounds, 
and  the  Iroquois  to  return  to  their  castles  on 
the  Mohawk  River." 

Thither,  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1645,  the 
Governor  sent  Father  Jogues  with  an  em- 
bassy, which  was  successful.  A  second 
followed,  and  the  fatal  third  began  Sep- 
tember 27,  1646 — more  than  a  year  after  the 
first.  But  among  the  Mohawks  the  feel- 
ing towards  Father  Jogues  had  changed. 
While  unaware  of  it,'  he  had  presentiments 
of  evil  during  his  journey,  and  did  not  dis- 
semble the  danger  of  his  mission.  Every- 
thing, as  he  advanced,  increased  his  fore- 
bodings, and  at  last  the  Indians,  excited 
to  fury  by  public  calamities  they  could 
neither  understand  nor  prevent,  took  the 
warpath,  aiming  at  Montreal.  A  band 
came  upon  Father  Jogues  two  days'  march 
from  their  village;  they  "fell  upon  him  and 
his  companion,  stripped  them  of  their  gar- 
ments, and  led  them  off  as  prisoners.  On 
the  i  yth  of  October,  1646,  these  warriors 
made  their  triumphal  entry  into  the  town, 
where  the  servant  of  God  had  already  passed 
a  captivity  of  thirteen  months. ' ' 

Again  those  terrible  tortures  were  com- 
menced ;  but  the  end  was  near — very  near. 
On  the  i8th  some  Mohawks  of  the  Bear 
family  secretly  went  to  Father  Jogues, 
and  invited  him  to  come  to  their  cabin  for 
a  meal.  He  meekly  followed  them.  "At 


the  moment  when  he  crossed  the  threshold 
they  dealt  him  a  blow  with  a  tomahawk, 
which  laid  him  dead.  His  head  was  imme- 
diately cut  off,  and  set  upon  one  of  the  pali- 
sades encircling  the  place,  the  face  turned 
towards  the  road  by  which  he  had  come. 
Early  the  next  morning  his  companion, 
John  de  la  Lande,  and  the  Huron  who  had 
guided  them,  met  the  same  fate,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  into  the  river. ' ' 

So  ended  the  holy  life  of  a  man  whose 
story  can  not  die  among  the  faithful.  So 
patient,  so  brave,  so  loving  a  soul  will  never 
be  without  lovers — will  never  cease  to 
teach  his  gentle,  steadfast  lesson  of  forgive- 
ness and  earnest  zeal.  Catholics  in  America, 
remembering  how  the  Faith  was  brought 
and  planted  here,  have  all  to  hope  for  its 
harvest.  Father  Jogues  gathered  after  death 
what  he  had  sown  in  life. 

A  year  later  (Oct.  16,  1647)  an  Iroquois 
brave  was  captured  and  broiight  into  Sil- 
lery.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
Algonquins  of  that  mission,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor consented,  but  forbade  the  torture. 
During  the  eight  or  ten  days  preceding  his 
death,  the  missionaries  bestowed  every  care 
upon  him,  in  order  to  prepare  him  to  die 
well.  He  listened  with  docility,  and  soon 
astonished  them  by  the  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  his  faith  and  repentance.  It  was 
discovered  that  he  had  been  the  murderer 
of  Father  Jogues ;  but  his  contrition  for  his 
crime  was  truly  admirable,  and,  in  sign  of 
peace  and  union  with  his  victim,  he  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Isaac.  He  died  in 
uncomplaining  patience,  murmuring  amid 
his  pain,  "Jesus!  Jesus!" 

Humility  and  mortification,  charity  and 
chastity,  obedience  and  zeal  were  Father 
Jogues'  marked  virtues.  His  life,  interior 
and  exterior,  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Jesuit  "Relations  of  the  Missions  of  New 
France,"  from  his  own  letters,  and  from  the 
letters  of  those  who  knew  him  well.  Mr. 
Shea  translated  the  memoirs  from  the 
French,  and  thus  placed  within  reach  of 
even  the  poorest  English  scholar  the  stir- 
ring narrative  of  the  mission  and  death  of 
Father  Isaac  Jogues. 
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Thoughts  for  Christmastide. 


great  solemnity  of  Christmas  carries 
I  us  back  to  that  sacred  and  auspicious 
hour  when  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  as  a 
trembling  Infant  began  the  work  of  our 
redemption.  In  adoring  the  Birth  of  our 
divine  Lord  we  celebrate  also  our  own 
commencement  of  life.  "The  generation 
of  Christ, ' '  says  St.  Leo,  ' '  is  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  people;  and  the  birthday  of 
Him  who  is  our  Head  is  the  birthday  of  us, 
who  are  His  body." 

The  Church  now  begins  a  newr  year,  for 
the  Festival  of  the  Nativity  is  the  mother- 
feast  of  the  Christian  calendar;  to-day  she 
begins  to  unfold  another  cycle  of  her  mys- 
teries, and  to  pour  forth  upon  her  faithful 
children  the  graces  of  which  God  has  made 
her  the  depositary.  Let  us  accept  these 
graces  as  they  are  bestowed.  If  we  only 
know  how  to  interpret  it,  the  first  faint  moan 
of  our  Infant  Redeemer  in  the  Crib  of  Beth- 
lehem is  as  full  of  meaning  as  that  Voice 
which  resounded  on  Golgotha's  trembling 
heights,  and  cried,  Consummatum  est, — "It 
is  consummated."  It  ought  to  thrill  our 
souls,  as  the  Archangel's  trumpet  will  thrill 
them  in  the  night  of  doom. 

It  would  have  sufficed  for  our  redemp- 
tion, the  Fathers  of  the  Church  tell  us,  for 
the  Son  of  God  to  unite  Himself  to  a  body 
exempt  from  suffering,  and  to  breathe  forth 
one  sigh  for  guilty  man ;  but,  in  the  excess 
of  His  love,  says  St.  John,  He  chose  to 
make  Himself  a  victim — to  live  and  con- 
verse with  men,  to  suffer  and  to  die.  He 
put  Himself  in  our  place,  and  the  substi- 
tution was  accepted.  The  blow  which  was 
to  fall  upon  man  He  averted  to  Himself, 
and  God  struck  without  pity  His  own  Son. 
He  strikes,  and  through  the  darkness  of  a 
winter  night,  beneath  the  open  walls  of  a 
desolate  grotto,  is  heard  the  cry  of  a  little 
Child.  The  cold  winds  spared  not  the  trem- 
bling infant  form  of  Him  who  lighted  the 
volcanoes,  who  created  the  burning  sun,  who 
fixed  the  myriad  stars  that  shone  above 
Him,  and  sent  the  brilliant  meteors  on  their 


rushing  courses.  He  woke  and  He  wept. 
Icy  tears  dimmed  the  eyes  of  Him  who  is 
illimitable,  uncreated  joy.  O  inconceivable 
prodigy!  And  yet  this  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  series  of  wonders. 

If  the  Divine  Child  whose  memory  we 
are  keeping  had  spoken  to  the  shepherds, 
who  were  the  first  to  pay  Him  homage,  in 
words  rather  than  by  sighs,  it  is  thus  He 
would  have  spoken  to  them — it  is  thus  their 
sweet  music  would  vibrate  to-day  on  our 
listening  ears:  "Behold  I  come.  I  am  thy 
salvation.  Be  converted  to  Me,  and  you 
shall  be  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth;  for  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  no  other.  Take  cour- 
age, and  fear  not.  The  eyes  of  the  blind 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
shall  be  unstopped  .  .  .  . ;  for  waters  are 
broken  out  in  the  desert,  and  streams  in  the 
wilderness.  And  that  which  was  dry  land 
shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land 
springs  of  water." 

Hard  must  be  the  heart  that  is  not  stirred 
to  its  lowest  depths  by  the  memories  which 
this  day  recalls;  that  is  not  moved  to  love 
and  repentance  by  the  infinite  love,  by  the 
infinite  abasement  of  the  Word  made  Flesh, 
— that  is  deaf  to  these  pleadings,  and  un- 
grateful for  these  gifts. 

What  a  theme  of  endless  gratitude  is  the 
thought  of  the  divine  adoption!  "What 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  things  that 
He  hath  rendered  to  me  ?  ' '  But,  alas !  in  the 
year  just  passing  away  and  forever,  how 
often  have  we  reverted  to  it?  At  this  time, 
at  least,  let  it  not  be  said  of  us  as  Christ  said 
of  the  ungrateful  lepers,  "There  is  no  one 
found  to  return  and  give  glory  to  God." 
Let  us  come  often  during  these  days  of  ben- 
ediction to  the  Crib  of  our  Infant  Saviour, 
and  thank  Him  with  fervent  hearts  for  His 
inestimable  favors.  It  will  be  a  pledge  of 
our  union  with  Him  when  time  shall  be  no 
more;  it  will  lead  us  to  a  higher  life,  to  a 
stronger,  more  generous  love;  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  malice  of  sin,  to  a 
deeper  detestation  of  it. 

And  at  this  time,  of  all  others,  let  us  raise 
our  voices  high  above  the  blasphemous  out- 
cries of  unbelievers,  and  sav  to  Our  Saviour 
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with  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  "Blessed  is 
the  womb  that  bore  Thee!"  The  Mother 
of  God  was  blessed  indeed  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Divine  Maternity,  but  much  more 
blessed  was  she  in  being  of  all  God's  creat- 
ures the  purest  and  best, — in  being  of  all 
mankind  the  most  attentive  hearer  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  most  faithful  keeper 

of  it. 

— «  »  > — 

Catholic  Notes. 


Though  novenas  were  not  held  publicly  in 
the  churches  before  the  time  of  Clement  XI. 
{1700),  whom  Novaes  proclaims  the  originator 
and  introducer  of  novenas  in  honor  of  the 
saints,  still  that  of  Christmas  was  practised 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  learned 
Sarnelli,  Bishop  of  Bisceglia,  argues  that,  as 
Holy  Church  prolongs  the  most  solemn  festi- 
vals by  an  octave,  so  she  inaugurated  the 
custom  of  preceding  the  said  feasts  by  other 
eight  days  of  preparation.  Special  offices 
having  been  instituted  during  the  eight  days 
before  Christmas,  to  prepare  worthily  to  wel- 
come the  Infant  Saviour,  devotion  led  the 
faithful  to  add  thereto  a  ninth  day  in  honor 
of  the  nine  months  the  Word  Incarnate  re- 
posed within  the  womb  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin;  hence  the  first novendialis,  novenarius, 
or  novena  of  Christianity.  The  word  is  found 
in  ecclesiastical  authors  of  remote  antiquity. 
In  the  Tenth  Council  of  Toledo,  celebrated 
under  Pope  St.  Vitalianus  (657),  mention  is 
clearly  made  of  the  novena  observed  by  that 
church,  which  custom  was  authoritatively 
confirmed  by  St.  Ildephonsus,  Archbishop  of 
the  See  of  Toledo,  in  the  7th  century,  whence 
the  pious  practice  spread  throughout  Spain, 
and  over  Christendom. 


The  Propaganda  announces  that  up  to 
Nov.  i,  9  missionaries,  7  native  priests,  60 
catechists,  270  members  of  religious  orders, 
and  24,000  Christians  were  massacred  in  the 
Vicariate  of  Cochin  China.  Two  hundred 
parishes,  17  orphan  asylums,  and  10  convents 
were  destroyed,  and  225  churches  burned. 

Rustem  Pasha,  the  new  Turkish  Ambassa- 
dor to  England,  belongs  to  an  old  Catholic 
family  in  the  Levant.  It  is  said  that  Queen 
Victoria  is  greatly  pleased  at  the  appoint- 


ment, and  has  telegraphed  her  warm  thanks 
to  the  Sultan. 

The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from 
an  article  in  the  current  number  of  Harper '  s 
Magazine  on  "The  Nativity  in  Art,"  by 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  Jun.  The  opinion  that 
' '  true  greatness  in  art  will  only  come  with  a 
revival  of  moral  earnestness  and  faith ' '  has 
often  been  expressed  by  Catholic  writers,  but 
from  a  Protestant  it  is  specially  significant. 
Protestantism  has  done  much  to  destroy  the 
true  spirit  of  Christmas — to  make  men  forget 
"the  wonder  of  virginal  maternity" — and  it 
is  gratifying  to  hear  one  of  them  at  last  admit 
the  fact: 

"Brilliant  coloring  and  correct  drawing,  splen- 
did landscapes  and  clever  figure-paintings,  we 
may  have — indeed,  we  have  them  now;  but  the 
best  art,  even  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  will 
not  come  to  us  until  men  see  that  the  one  thing 
worth  toiling  for  is  the  perfect  expression  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  and  feelings.  And  what  better 
test  of  this  could  be  found  than  the  ability  to  en- 
ter into  the  meaning  of  the  Nativity  ?  Is  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas  dead — overgrown  and  choked 
with  trivialities?  Must  we  forever  go  back  to 
Murillo  and  L,uini  and  the  old  masters  to  catch 
the  light  of  that  serene  and  holy  gladness  of  Beth- 
lehem? Men  paint  what  they  love:  surely  there 
are  still  some  who  love  the  Christ-Child  shining 
in  His  lowly  cradle,  and  the  wonder  of  virginal 
maternity  bending  above  Him.  Surely  there  is  a 
great  and  glad  welcome  waiting  for  the  artist  who 
shall  lead  us  again  into  the  radiant  presence  of 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  make  us  sharers  in  the  joy 
of  the  Holy  Night." 

The  month  is  fruitful  in  happy  "silver  ju- 
bilee ' '  anniversaries  of  devoted  laborers  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  I/Drd.  On  the  loth  inst.  the 
Rev.  John  Reindl,  rector  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul's  Church,  Oshkosh,Wis.,  celebrated  the 
quarter-centennial  of  his  ordination  as  a  priest, 
fifteen  years  of  which  have  been  spent  among 
the  people  of  the  above-named  congregation, 
all  of  whom  joyfully  participated  in  the  festiv- 
ities of  the  occasion.  On  the  22d  inst.  two  of 
the  first  priests  ordained  from  the  American 
College,  Louvain — the  Rev.  David  Russell  and 
the  Rev.  Alphonsus  Mary  Coenen — both  of 
the  diocese  of  lyouisville,  were  privileged  to 
celebrate  their  silver  jubilee.  Finally,  the  joys 
of  the  happy  Christmas  Festival  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  for  the  good  people  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Bernard's,  Watertown,  Wis.,  by 
the  commemoration  of  the  silver  jubilee  of 
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their  devoted  rector,  the  Rev. William  Corby, 
C.  S.  C.  In  the  case  of  the  last  named,  the 
twenty-five  years  passed  in  the  sacred  ministry 
have  marked  a  career  singularly  varied  and 
useful,  and  happily  successful.  They  cover  a 
period  of  four  years'  service  as  chaplain  in  the 
army  during  our  civil  war,  ten  years  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  five 
years  Provincial  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  the  United  States,  subsequently 
founder  and  President  of  the  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Watertown,  and  finally  his 
present  position,  of  which  he  has  left  a  grand 
and  imperishable  monument  in  the  large  and 
beautiful  church,  the  pride  of  the  State,  erected 
through  his  zeal  and  devotedness. 

To  each  of  these  worthy  and  zealous  min- 
isters of  Christ  we  cordially  wish  increase  of 
years  and  usefulness,  and  the  happy  anniver- 
sary of  the  golden  jubilee. 

An  ideal  portrait  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Egan, 
O.  S.  F.,  first  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  has  just 
been  completed  by  Signer  Oregon,  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  It  is  painted  from 
descriptions  of  that  prelate  given  by  Arch- 
bishop Carroll,  and  Mr.  M.  I.  J.  Griffin  in  his 
"  History  of  Catholicity  in  Philadelphia." 
The  portrait  is  executed  in  the  highest  style 
of  art  after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  and  rep- 
resents the  Bishop  in  the  habit  of  a  Francis- 
can, with  pectoral  cross  and  purple  zuchetto. 
The  face  shows  a  meek,  holy  man,  evidently 
broken-hearted  by  the  terrible  schism  that 
rent  his  diocese.  This  ideal  of  Bishop  Egan 
completes  the  admirable  collection  of  portraits 
of  American  prelates  preserved  at  Notre 
Dame. 

Since  the  enumeration,  some  months  ago,  of 
the  extraordinary  indulgences,  applicable  to 
the  souls  in  purgatory,  to  be  gained  by  the 
recitation  of  chaplets  blessed  by  the  Crosier 
Canons,  a  great  many  of  our  readers  have  been 
seeking  to  obtain  these  precious  rosaries.  It 
therefore  gives  us  special  pleasure  to  announce 
that  we  have  just  received  a  large  lot  from  the 
head  establishment  of  the  order  in  Belgium. 
The  grains  are  of  wood,  and,  though  quite  as 
good  as  the  ordinary  chaplets,  they  cost  only 
about  $i  a  dozen. 

A   JOYOUS   CHRISTMAS,  A  HOLY,  HAPPY  NEW 

YEAR  TO  THE  FRIENDS  AND  READERS 

OF  OUR  LADY'S  MAGAZINE  ! 


New  Publications. 


CAROLS  FOR  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  JOY- 
OUS EASTER.  The  Music  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Young,  C.  S.  P.  Words  Selected  and  Original. 
New  York:  The  Catholic  Publication  Society 
Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  part  of  a 
complete  collection  of  carols  undertaken  by 
Father  Young,  and  contains  only  those  for 
Christmas,  thirty-eight  in  number.  Some  of 
them  have  already  appeared  in  various  other 
collections,  but  many  more  are  new.  The 
custom  of  expressing  Christian  sentiments  in 
melody  at  Christmastide  is  becoming  more 
and  more  general.  Until  lately  the  music- 
teacher  had  very  little  material  from  which  to 
make  selections,  and  yet  he  was  expected  to 
have  a  choir  of  children  singing  some  hymns 
in  praise  of  the  Infant  Saviour  in  the  Crib. 
Father  Young  will  certainly  have  the  thanks 
of  all  music-teachers  for  so  well  supplying  the 
want.  We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  style 
in  which  the  publishers  have  issued  this  little 
book,  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  have  that 
popularity  among  school-teachers  and  others 
to  which  its  merits  entitle  it. 


NATIVITY  PLAY;  OR,  CHRISTMAS  CAN- 
TATA. By  the  Rev.  Gabriel  A.  Healy.  New 
York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  31  and  33  Barclay 
Street.  1885. 

This  seasonable  publication  forms  a  volume 
of  some  eighty  pages,  printed  with  clear  and 
large  type  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  handsomely 
bound  in  illuminated  and  beautifully  designed 
covers.  It  is  illustrated  with  engravings  made 
from  photographic  views  taken  at  night  by 
electric  light.  Originally  it  was  a  cantata, 
but  was  gradually  changed  into  a  drama,  re- 
taining only  here  and  there  some  of  the  orig- 
inal Christmas  carols.  "The  Nativity  Play" 
is  well  adapted  for  schools,  and,  if  properly 
presented,  will  not  only  produce  a  splendid 
scenic  effect,  but  also  quicken  faith  and  piety 
in  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  which  the  author 
declares  was  one  of  the  prevailing  motives 
that  induced  him  to  compile  the  work. 


The  title-page  and  contents  of  the  present 
volume  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  will  be  sent 
to  all  subscribers  with  the  next  issue  of  the 
little  magazine. 


A  Christmas  Carol. 


JT"HEY  tell  a  lovely  story, 
^    In  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
How,  when  the  King  of  Glory 

L,ay  on  His  Mother's  knee, 
Before  the  Prophet-Princes 

Came,  bringing  gifts  in  hand, 
The  dumb  beasts  felt  the  miracle 

Men  could  not  understand. 
The  gentle,  patient  donkey, 

And  the  ox  that  trod  the  corn, 
Knelt  down  beside  the  Manger, 

And  knew  that  Christ  was  born. 
And  so  they  say,  in  Green  Isle, 

At  twelve,  each  Christmas  Night, 
The  dumb  beasts  kneel  to  worship, 

And  see  the  Christmas  light. 
This  fancy  makes  men  kinder 

To  the  creatures  needing  care: 
They  give  them  Christmas  greeting, 

And  dainty  Christmas  fare; 
The  cat  and  dog  sup  gaily, 

And  a  sheaf  of  golden  corn 
Is  raised  above  the  roof- tree, 

For  the  birds  on  Christmas  morn. 


How  Frank's  Stocking  Was  Filled. 


)OT  many  years  ago  a  remark- 
ably bright  little  boy  of  about 
ten  years  of  age,  whom  we 
will  call  Frank,  although  that 
wasn't  even  his  middle  name, 
was  living  at  St.  Pierre,  a  small 
village  among  the  Alps.  His  mother 
was  an  invalid — at  least  that  is  what 
she  was  considered;  but,  to  tell  the  truth, 
her  illness  was  caused  chiefly  by  want  of 


the  necessaries  of  life.  All  the  little  prop- 
erty of  the  family — house  and  cattle — had 
been  destroyed  by  fire — a  calamity  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Alpine  villages,  the 
straw  roofs  of  the  houses  being  easily  set  on 
I  fire.  The  family  was  entirely  ruined.  Being 
obliged  to  hire  lodgings  for  themselves,  it 
is  hard  to  tell  how  they  lived,  because  the 
father  could  not  earn  anything  in  the  winter 
season.  In  consequence  of  all  the  priva- 
tions to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  poor 
mother  fell  ill. 

On  Christmas  Eve  Frank's  father  said  to 
him:  "My  son,  do  not  think  of  hanging 
up  your  stocking  in  the  chimney  to-night; 
your  mother  is  ill,  and  we  must  keep  up  the 
fire  for  her. ' '  Another  reason  why  he  did 
not  wish  him  to  hang  up  his  stocking  was 
that  there  was  nothing  to  put  in  it. 

Frank  loved  his  mother  dearly,  and  on 
her  account  he  felt  very  sorry ;  but  after  a 
while  hope  revived  in  his  heart.  ' '  I  wish, ' ' 
he  said  to  himself,  ' '  that  Little  Christmas ' ' 
— the  name  given  to  Santa  Claus  by  the 
children  in  that  part  of  the  world — "would 
bring  me  something  real  nice.  I  would  take 
it  to  the  store  and  change  it  for  a  bottle  of 
old  wine;  the  doctor  says  that  that  would 
cure  mamma. ' '  Then  he  studied  over  this 
hard  question :  ' '  Where  could  I  hang  up  my 
stocking?  The  other  children  of  the  village 
will  not  let  me  put  it  in  their  chimneys. 
I  must  find  one  that  belongs  to  nobody." 
After  thinking  for  a  while  over  the  matter, 
he  exclaimed:  "Ah!  I  know  now  where 
there  is  one!  It  is  far  away,  and  there  is  lots 
of  snow  on  the  ground;  but  that  is  nothing: 
I  can  get  there. ' ' 

So  about  noon  on  that  Christmas  Eve 
Frank  put  his  stocking  and  his  slate  under 
his  arm,  and  left  the  village,  taking  care 
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not  to  be  seen  by  any  of  his  companions,  for 
fear  they  should  want  to  find  out  where  he 
was  going.  In  spite  of  the  snow,,  which 
whitened  the  whole  country,  he  trudged 
bravely  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  highest 
mountain  of  the  neighborhood,  called  the 
Grand  Som. 

Towards  sunset  011  the  same  evening  a 
mild  dispute  took  place  at  the  door  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  which  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grand  Som,  but  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  St.  Pierre.  The  mountain  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  3,000  feet  above  the 
monastery.  Hence  tourists  wishing  to  as- 
cend the  Grand  Som  must  go  around  very 
far  in  the  direction  of  the  village  that  was 
the  home  of  our  little  Frank. 

'  lje  volais  vos  ouvrir  la  porte pour  laisser 
-sortir  moa, ' '  said  an  Englishman,  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  the  monastery.  His  bad 
French  meant :  I  want  you  to  open  the 
door,  and  let  me  out. 

The  porter  protested:  "But,  my  friend, 
you  do  not  realize  what  a  hazardous  venture 
you  contemplate.  Climb  the  Grand  Som 
when  the  snow  is  so  deep,  and  at  night! 
One  can  hardly  go  to  St.  Bruno's  Chapel, 
which  is  only  two  miles  distant.  Besides, 
no  guide  would  venture  out  with  you  on 
such  a  night." 

' '  I  have  made  a  bet  that  I  would  go  with- 
out a  guide  and  light  up  the  top  of  the 
Grand  Som  at  midnight,  and  go  I  will.  If 
you  do  not  open  the  door,  I  shall  have  to 
jump  out  of  the  window." 

The  Brother,  seeing  that  further  resist- 
ance would  be  useless,  and  observing  that 
the  traveller  was  provided  with  all  that  he 
needed,  opened  the  door.  As  the  latter 
passed  out,  he  said:  "At  midnight  look  up 
there,  and  you  will  see  Bengal-lights;  then 
you  can  say:  'The  Englishman  has  won 
his  bet. ' ' '  And,  sinking  to  his  knees  in  the  ! 
snow,  he  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  i 
Frank  was  just  returning  to  the  village. 
He  must  have  gone  a  long  way  to  be  re- 
turning so  late;  and  evidently  he  had  walked 
fast,  for  his  brow  was  covered  with  per- 
spiration. Though  tired,  he  went  to  bed 


feeling  very  happy;  for  he  intended  to  re- 
turn next  day,  and  he  felt  sure  that  Little 
Christmas  would  not  forget  him. 

The  place  where  Frank  hung  his  stocking 
was  a  shepherds'  hut,  situated  a  good  way 
up  the  Grand  Som.  During  the  summer 
months  the  shepherds  of  Provence  come 
there  to  pasture  their  sheep.  Whilst  the 
flocks  sleep  in  the  open  air,  the  shepherds 
take-up  their  abode  in  a  sort  of  large  cabin, 
in  one  end  of  which  there  is  a  great  fire- 
place ;  for  in  those  high  regions  the  cold  at 
night  is  very  sharp,  even  in  the  month  of 
August.  As  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to 
fall  the  shepherds  return  to  Provence,  and 
during  the  four  or  five  months  of  snow  the 
cabin  is  entirely^  abandoned. 

It  was  of  this  cabin  and  its  chimney  that 
Frank  had  thought.  It  was  no  easy  task 
to  reach  it;  however,  the  remembrance  of 
his  poor  mother  kept  up  his  courage ;  and 
besides  he  was  sure  that  the  Infant  Jesus 
would  not  forget  the  chimney  of  the  shep- 
herds, because  the  first  to  visit  Him  at 
Bethlehem  were  shepherds.  He  finally 
reached  the  place,  got  the  key  of  the  cabin 
from  under  a  large  stone  where  he  saw  the 
shepherds  put  it,  and  hung  up  his  stocking 
in  the  big  chimney.  Then  sitting  down, 
and  resting  his  slate  on  his  knees,  he  wrote 
as  follows: 

"GOOD  LITTLE  CHRISTMAS: — This  is  my  stock- 
ing— mine,  Frank's;  and  I  belong  to  St.  Pierre. 
My  mamma  is  very  sick,  and  I  can  not  hang  it 
in  our  chimney,  because  it  would  be  burned.  We 
are  keeping  up  the  fire  for  her.  Bring  me  some- 
thing nice  and  good,  please,  so  that  I  can  change 
it  for  wine  to  cure  my  mamma. ' ' 

Frank  was  going  to  start  for  home,  when 
he  thought :  ' '  Maybe  Little  Christmas 
can  not  read  my  writing  in  the  dark. ' '  (He 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  Jesus,  being 
God,  sees  all  things,  even  our  most  secret 
thoughts. )  In  one  corner  of  the  cabin  was 
a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  before  which 
the  shepherds  used  to  have  a  light  burn- 
ing. Frank,  who  knew  the  hole  in  the  wall 
where  they  kept  the  matches  and  wicks, 
and  also  the  place  where  the  oil-can  was, 
filled  the  lamp,  lighted  it,  and  put  it  in  its 
place  before  Our  Lady.  Then  he  knelt  and 
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said  three  "Hail  Marys,"  after  which  he 
closed  the  door,  put  the  key  back  under  the 
stone,  and  went  home  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Frank  slept  soundly  that  night,  and 
dreamed  that  Little  Christmas'  was  filling 
his  stocking  to  the  very  top. 

It  must  have  been  about  n  o'clock  when 
the  English  traveller,  who  had  set  out  from 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  was  still  strug- 
gling up  the  Grand  Som,  made  a  false  step 
and  rolled  in  the  snow.  Although  he  was 
not  hurt,  he  said  something  that  sounded 
almost  like  a  prayer,  though  I  fear  it  was 
not  one.  ' '  My  box  of  matches  is  gone ! ' ' 
he  exclaimed.  "The  bet  is  lost!"  In  his 
vexation  he  stamped  on  the  ground,  but  his 
anger  brought  its  own  punishment;  for 
he  again  lost  his  balance,  and  began  to  roll 
down  the  steep  hill-side  at  such  a  rate  that 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  soon  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  But  during  his  descent 
something  stopped  him  for  a  few  moments; 
then  he  heard  it  cracking  under  his  weight, 
and  down  he  fell  through  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  big  chimney.  Fortunately,  he  was 
not  seriously  hurt. 

The  Englishman  was  in  the  shepherds' 
hut.  The  branches  with  which  they  had 
covered  their  chimney  to  keep  out  the  snow 
had  broken  under  his  weight,  after  having 
first  stopped  his  downward  course.  As 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  fall  he  saw  the  light  dimly  burning 
before  the  statue.  "A  light  here!"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  ' 4  then  my  bet  is  not  lost,  even  if 
I  have  to  carry  the  lamp  all  the  way  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain."  But  soon  he  saw 
that  this  would  not  be  necessary,  because 
the  matches  were  close  at  hand — just  where 
Frank  had  left  them.  At  midnight  the 
Bengal-lights  illuminated  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  threw  their  reflections  on  the 
walls  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Many  a 
peasant  hurrying  to  midnight  Mass,  seeing 
these  strange  lights,  blessed  himself,  and 
wondered  what  could  be  the  cause. 

One  hour  afterwards  the  Englishman 
was  back  in  the  shepherds'  cabin,  where 
he  made  a  fire,  and  determined  to  pass  the 
night.  He  found  Frank's  slate  and  stock- 


j  ing  where  our  little  friend  had  left  them. 

;  Touched  by  the  simple  words  of  the  letter 

j  to  Our  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling 

|  grateful  to  the  unknown  child  who  had 

'  enabled  him  to  win  his  bet,  he  put  into 

the  stocking  his  gold  watch  and  chain  and 

a  bill  of  1,000  francs  ($200).    Then,  taking 

a  sharp-pointed  stone  from  the  fireplace, 

I  he  wrote  as  follows  on  the  slate: 

•    "The  watch  and  chain  are  for  Frank, 

and  the  money  is  to  procure  comforts  for 

his  mother";  and,  although  his  name  was 

George,  and  he  was  almost  as  big  and  strong 

as  a  Goliath,  he  signed  the  writing:  "Little 

Christmas. ' '   Early  in  the  morning  he  made 

his  way  back  to  the  monastery. 

As  soon  as  the  last  Mass  was  over,  Frank, 
with  a  heart  lighter  than  the  snowflakes, 
started  once  more  for  the  distant  shepherds' 
hut.  It  would  be  hard  to  describe  his  joy 
and  wonder  when  he  found  the  watch  and 
chain  and  the  money,  and  when  he  read  the 
answer  to  his  letter.  The  door  of  the  cabin 
was  closed,  and  the  fireplace  was  covered 
with  snow,  which  had  put  out  the  fire  after 
the  Englishman  had  gone.  It  was  evident 
to  the  boy  that  the  Holy  Infant  had  come 
to  answer  his  petition.  My  young  readers 
know,  of  course,  that  if  Our  Lord  Himself 
did  not  come,  it  was  He  who  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  the  generous  traveller  to  answer  the 
petition  of  our  good  little  friend. 

When  Frank's  father  saw  the  watch  and 
money  he  felt  very  uneasy,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  ask  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  monastery,  where  the  Eng- 
lishman was  still  a  guest.  The  latter  ex- 
plained how  the  money  and  watch  came 
into  the  stocking,  and,  besides  this,  he 
promised  to  see  to  the  education  of  a  boy 
of  so  much  courage,  and  possessed  of  such 
a  good  heart.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  he 
generously  kept  his  word,  and  that  little 
Frank  profited  well  by  the  opportunities 
that  were  afforded  him. 


How  beautiful  and  consoling  is  the 
thought  that  He  who  is  Life  became  Man 
for  man's  benefit  in  this  period  of  nature's 
desolation! 
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Rosalie's  Christmas  Vision. 


A  pious  priest,  who  lived  many  years  ago 
in  France,  was  for  a  long  time  tormented 
with  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  his  ordina- 
tiou.  It  was  a  trial  sent  by  God,  and  it 
pleased  Him  to  put  an  end  to  it  in  a  most 
unexpected  manner. 

It  was  Christmas  Day,  and  the  good  priest 
had  said  Mass  with  great  faith  and  fervor; 
but  when  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  over,  his 
scruples  (for  they  were  nothing  else)  re- 
turned as  usual.  While  he  was  making  his 
thanksgiving,  a  little  child  not  yet  five  years 
of  age,  named  Rosalie  Phez,  was  heard  cry- 
ing and  entreating  her  mother  not  to  leave 
the  Favre  baby  in  the  priest' s  hands.  A  fam- 
ily named  Favre  lived  in  the  house  adjoining 
that  occupied  by  the  mother  of  little  Rosa- 
lie, and  Mrs.  Favre  had  a  new-born  son,  on 
whom  Rosalie  lavished  as  much  care  and 
attention  as  she  gave  to  her  doll,  and  of 
which  she  was  equally  fond.  Her  mother,  in 
order  to  reassure  her,  took  her  to  the  house 
of  the  Favres  on  the  way  home.  Finding 
the  baby  sound  asleep  in  his  cradle,  Rosalie 
dried  her  tears,  and  said  no  more  of  what 
she  had  seen  at  the  altar. 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Phez  and  her 
daughter  assisted  at  the  Mass  said  by  the 
same  priest.  At  the  Elevation  Rosalie  again 
saw  the  little  Child  that  she  had  seen  the 
day  before,  and  she  pointed  It  out  to  her 
mother  with  great  animation. 

Mrs.  Phez,  now  much  impressed  in  spite 
of  herself,  determined  to  speak  to  the  priest 
of  her  daughter' s  vision.  Great  was  the  joy 
of  the  good  cure;  but,  concealing  his  feel- 
ings, he  merely  requested  the  mother  to 
bring  Rosalie  to  Mass  again  next  morning, 
and  to  let  him  know  if  she  again  repeated 
her  declaration.  She  did  so,  and  the  pious 
child  was  a  third  time  favored  with  the 
wonderful  vision. 

After  his  thanksgiving,  the  priest  called 
Rosalie  into  the  sacristy,  and  the  following 
dialogue  took  place: 

"You  know,  Rosalie,  that  the  good  God 
sees  and  hears  vou?" 


"Yes,  Father." 

k'That  He  has  a  beautiful  paradise  for 
good  little  girls?" 

"Yes,  Father." 

"And  a  place  of  awful  punishment  for 
those  that  are  naughty  and  tell  lies?" 

"Yes,  Father." 

' '  So,  then,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  answer 
only  what  is  true  to  the  questions  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  you  ? ' ' 

' '  Yes,  Father.  I  told  an  untruth  once, 
and  I  have  been  very  sorry  for  it." 

"What,  my  child! — a  wicked  lie  has  es- 
caped your  little  lips?" 

"I  got  up  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  look- 
ing-glass. My  foot  slipped,  and  I  fell ;  and 
I  cried  out:  'Oh,  I  am  dead!'  " 

"Well?" 

"But  I  was  not  dead." 

The  priest  could  hardly  repress  a  smile, 
though  greatly  admiring  Rosalie's  candor 
and  innocence. 

"And  you  will  never  tell  a  lie  again? ' ' 

"No,  never!" 

"Very  well.  And  now,  my  child,  what 
did  you  see  during  Mass?" 

"I  saw  a  little  Boy." 

4 '  Where  was  He  when  you  saw  Him  ? ' ' 

4 '  He  was  in  your  hands. ' ' 

"When?" 

' 4  When  you  did  this  way. ' '  And  Rosalie 
imitated  with  her  little  hands  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host. 

"What  did  He  look  like?" 

4 '  He  was  very,  very  beautiful. ' ' 

4 '  How  could  you  see  this  morning,  it  was 
so  dark  in  the  church?" 

"Oh,  He  was  surrounded  by  a  light 
brighter  than  the  sun  on  Easter  morning! " 

The  good  priest  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  child  had  been  favored  with  a  vis- 
ion of  the  divine  Infant,  and  the  scruples 
which  had  so  long  tormented  him  vanished 
like  mists  before  the  sun.  He  thanked  God 
with  an  overflowing  heart,  and  dismissed 
|  Rosalie  with  a  fervent  blessing. 

What  became  of  her?  History  makes 
I  no  further  mention  of  Rosalie  Phez.  She 
is  now  long  dead,  biit  this  time  she  does  not 
sav  so. 
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